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PREFACE 

The  present  edition  of  Dryden*$  Poetical  Works  seeks  to  justify  its  existence  by  a  more 
V  complete  collection  of  Dryden's  writings  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  popular 
«  form,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  entire  text  with  the  original  editions,  by  the  chrono- 
t{        logical  arrangement  of  its  contents,  and  by  the  reprinting  in  the  Notes  of  a  considerable 

portion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  commentary  on  Dryden. 
^  This  -volume  includes  all  Dryden's  undoubted  poetical  works,  both  original  and  trans- 

^        lated,  except  his  dramas;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  hymns  (see  page  919),  all  that 
^        kaye  been  attributed  to  him  with  any  show  of  reason.    An  apology  is  due  for  giving  to  a 
book  that  omits  so  important  a  division  of  the  poet's  writings  as  his  dramas  the  title, 
{«.        Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  but  the  inaccuracy  may  be  defended  by  tradition.     About  half 
of  Dryden's  critical  essays  also  appear  in  the  volume. 

Details  as  to  the  sources  of  the  text  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  different  poems. 
For  only  a  very  few  minor  pieces  have  I  been  obliged  to  rely  on  copies  made  at  the  British 
Museum  or  elsewhere.  The  text  of  Dryden's  verse  is  reproduced  without  any  omissions 
whatever  ;  from  his  prose  only  a  few  lines,  in  the  commentary  on  Persius,  are  left  un- 
printed.  The  labor  of  collation  has  resulted  in  the  restoring  of  Dryden's  own  text  in 
namerous  passages,  especially  in  the  translation  of  Virgil  and  in  the  prose  essays,  that  had 
later  become  corrupt.  For  new  errors  conmsitted  I  make  no  apology,  but  I  hope  that 
they  are  not  frequent.  The  textual  notes  are  more  extensive  than  in  previous  editions, 
and  are  generally  ^  intended  to  include  all  variant  readings  (other  than  obvious  misprints 
and  insignificant  differences  of  spelling)  of  all  important  early  editions.  It  has  seemed 
needless,  however,  to  collate  texts  that  were  evidently  mere  publishers'  reprints,  such  as 
the  later  editions  of  most  of  the  dramas  ;  or,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  consider  any 
editions  published  after  Dryden's  death.  The  changes  of  text  made  in  modem  editions 
are  noted,  as  a  rule,  only  when  adopted  here. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  contents  should  give  the  reader  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  Dryden's  literary  development,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  politics  of  his  time,  than 
the  classified  arrangement  hitherto  followed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  great  edition  of  Dryden,  not  the  least  of  bis  claims  to  fame,  was  first 
published  in  1808,  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  His  sketches  of  the  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  his  critical  remarks  on  Dryden's  genius,  not  only  have  independent 
literary  value,  but  show  his  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  society  and  the  poli- 
tics of  Dryden's  time.  Unfortunately  he  was  as  inaccurate  and  diffuse  as  he  was  genial 
and  sympathetic.  In  attempting  to  correct  and  condense  Scott's  work,  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  entirely  destroyed  the  charm  of  his  style. 

Capitals  and  punctuation  in  this  edition  are  made  to  agree  with  modem  standards.  The 
problem  of  spelling,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  popular  edition  of  an  old  author,  was  very 
difficult.  No  satisfactory  compromise  can  be  made  between  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
old  editions,  with  all  their  aimless  inconsistencies  and  irregularities,  and  complete  conf  orm- 


*  Soma  CMM  in  which  •dittons  desirable  for  coUatioo,  tiiough  not  for  uae  m  a  haais  for  the  text,  were  inaoceauble 
ta»  ma  are  apedfied  in  the  Notes.  The  moat  important  are  the  second  editions  of  Miscellany  Poems^  Sylvce,  and 
Jwfmal  and  Penius. 
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ity  with  modem  usage.  In  general,  modem  spelling  has  been  adopted  wherever  the 
change  was  merely  external,  not  affecting  the  pronunciation  of  a  word:  thus  critick  is 
made  critic  ;  huisy,  busy  ;  chuse,  choose  ;  boulif  boUj  humane  land,  humankind  ;  suddain,  sud" 
den.  In  honour,  honor,  and  similar  words,  the  latter  form  has  been  adopted,  in  conform- 
ity with  American  usage,  though  the  early  editions  usually  print  honour.  Participles  and 
past  tenses  like  confessed,  confess' d,  confesi ;  missed,  mix*d,  mixt,  are  normalized  to  confessed, 
mix'd,  but  an  exception  is  made  of  blest  and  curst  as  participles. 

On  the  other  hand,  spellings  that  apparently  indicate  peculiarities  of  English  vocabulary 
or  pronunciation  in  Dryden's  time  are  retained:  thus,  reek  [rick"],  shew,  breer  [briar"],  thrid, 
laund  [lawn'],  prease  [press],  whether  [whither],  then  [than].  Here  also  may  be  mentioned 
Dryden's  variation  between  the  forms  them,  *em.  By  discarding  such  peculiarities,  mod- 
ern editions  have  altered  the  character  of  Dryden's  language,  disguising  its  kinship  with 
Elizabethan  English. 

In  cases  that  seemed  in  any  way  doubtful,  the  inconsbtencies  of  the  early  editions  have 
been  retained,  as  in  salvage,  savage  ;  indued,  endued  y  desart,  desert.  Thus  on  pages  872 
and  873  the  spellings  elfs  and  eloes  occur  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  (lines  3 
and  34).  Some  of  these  cases  probably  might  better  have  been  made  consistent,  but  I 
preferred  to  err  on  the  side  of  archaism. 

Dryden's  marks  of  contraction  are  retained,  as  in  powW,  wandering,  heav'n,  th'  immortal ; 
these  are  important  as  emphasizing  the  regular  flow  of  English  verse  in  Dryden's  time, 
which  so  often  makes  it  seem  mechanical  to  modem  ears.  But  here,  also,  the  irreg^ulari- 
ties  of  the  old  editions  are  followed,  and  except  in  a  few  special  oases  power,  wandering, 
heaven,  the  immortal,  are  reproduced  wherever  they  occur  ;  wandring,  however,  is  trans- 
formed into  wandering. 

The  same  principles  are  followed  for  Latin  names  used  by  Dryden :  thus  Hyarbas, 
Sergesthus  are  not  changed  to  larbas,  Sergestus  ;  but  Mecosnas,  Cytheron,  Ptolomy  become 
Maecenas,  Cithceron,  Ptolemy.  In  English  proper  names  the  spelling  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  is  usually  adopted.  The  titles  of  French  works  referred  to  in  the 
Biographical  Sketch  and  the  Notes  are  ordinarily  given  in  the  orthography  of  the  original 
editions. 

Any  editor  of  a  classic  author  must  depend  largely  on  the  labors  of  his  predecessors. 
Besides  my  use  .of  Scott,  I  have  taken  much  material  from  Malone  and  Christie,  and  from 
Professors  Saintsbury,  Eer,  and  Williams.  To  the  last  three  gentlemen  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  their  courteous  permission  to  make  full  use  of  their  work.  (Professor 
Saintsbury  has  also  kindly  allowed  me  to  use  the  text  of  the  Scott-Saintsbury  edition  as 
a  basis  for  collation  of  the  Virgil  and  the  Discourse  concerning  Satire,)  Occasional  debts 
to  other  scholars,  notably  Professors  Collins  and  Firth,  are  acknowledged  in  the  Notes, 
I  hope,  however,  that  my  commentary  contains  original  contributions  that  will  be  useful  to 
students  of  Dryden. 

This  edition  has  been  in  preparation  since  the  summer  of  1901,  during  which  time  I 
have  been  almost  continuously  resident  in  California,  distant  from  all  large  collections  of 
Drydeniana.  For  this  reason,  and  others  as  well,  I  am  indebted  more  than  most  editors 
to  the  help  of  many  friends.  The  authorities  of  the  Harvard  and  Yale  libraries  have 
generously  sent  their  treasures  to  me  across  the  continent ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Kiernan  and  Mr. 
F.  B.  Dexter,  of  those  libraries,  have  been  particularly  courteous  in  the  prompt  attention 
that  they  have  given  to  my  many  requests.  Mr.  Beverly  Chew,  President  of  the  Gro- 
lier  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Winston  H.  Hagan,  a  member  of  that  club,  loaned 
me  from  their  private  libiaries  rare  editions  of  Dryden  that  were  elsewhere  inaccessi- 
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hie  to  me,  and  the  ofiicero  of  the  Club  granted  me  the  use  of  their  building  while  collat- 
iig  or  copying  those  volumes. 

To  Mr.  E.  H.  Wells,  Curator  of  Modem  English  Literature  in  the  Harvard  Library, 
I  am  more  deeply  indebted  than  I  can  well  express.  His  zeal  and  skill  have  made  the 
Hanraid  collection  of  Drydeniana  exceptionally  complete,  so  that  Cambridge  is  now 
ifaDOflt  as  aatiflf aotory  a  place  as  London  for  the  editing  of  Dryden's  works.  In  my  own 
bebalf,  thoiig^  until  my  labor  of  collating  was  nearly  finished  I  was  a  total  stranger 
to  him,  he  has  taken  infinite  and  unselfish  pains,  answering  each  of  my  queries  with  the 
utmost  fullness,  and  finally  sending  me  a  card  catalogue,  prepared  with  great  detail,  of 
the  Harrard  Dryden  collection.  Largely  through  his  aid,  the  bibliographical  information 
IB  this  volume  is,  I  think,  somewhat  more  complete  than  in  previous  editions. 

Professors  G.  L.  Kittredge  and  F.  N.  Robinson  of  Harvard  University  have  aided  me 
in  many  ways,  especially  by  advice  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the  volume,  and  Professor 
W.  A.  Neilson  has  helped  me  very  greatly  by  looking  up  questions  that  have  arisen 
darii^  the  reading  of  the  proof  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Notes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Barr, 
Asustant  Librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago,  has  generously  aided  me  by 
the  gift  of  a  copy  of  his  valuable  unpublished  Bibliography  of  Dryden,  I  am  indebted  also 
to  IVofeasors  £.  E.  Rand  and  W.  S.  Ferguson  of  Harvard,  Professor  W.  T.  Brewster 
«l  Columbia,  Professor  B.  O.  Foster  of  Stanford,  and  to  my  colleagues.  Professors 
H.  Morse  Stephens,  W.  A.  MerriU,  W.  M.  Hart,  H.  W.  Prescott,  and  T.  F.  Sanford  of 
the  University  of  California,  for  assistance  of  various  kinds.  Some  minor  obligations 
are  acknowledged  in  the  Notes. 

Finally,  all  my  other  debts  for  aid  in  this  edition  of  Dryden  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  that  I  owe  my  wife,  whose  name,  as  joint  editor,  might  well  have  been  added  to  my 
own.  She  has  collated,  as  well  as  I  myself,  every  piece  in  this  volume,  and  has  read 
vith  me  every  line  of  the  proof.  She  has  prepared  the  Indexes^  and  has  borne  the  larger 
part  of  the  labor  of  making  the  Olossary  ready  for  the  press.  She  has  revised  the  Bio- 
ynxpkioal  Sketch  and  the  Notes,  giving  me  invaluable  advice  in  regard  to  them,  and  has 
^operated  with  me  in  other  ways  too  numerous  for  mention  here. 

G.  R.  N. 

BSBKKLBT,  CaUTOBKIA, 

December  1,  1906. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
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John  Dbtden  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  representatiye  English  man  of  letters  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  From  the  death  of  Milton  in  1674  to  his  own 
in  1700  no  other  writer  can  compare  with  him  in  versatility  and  power;  indeed,  in  the 
▼aried  character  of  his  work,  as  dramatist,  satirist,  controversialist,  translator,  and  critic, 
he  has  few  rivals  in  the  entire  history  of  English  literature.  Though  he  composed  his 
most  important  original  poems  to  serve  some  passing  political  purpose,  he  made  them 
nnmortal  by  his  literary  genius.  EEalf  unconsciously  he  became  the  founder  of  a  literary 
sehool  that  retained  its  preeminence  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Any 
account  of  bis  life  should  deal  primarily  with  his  writings  and  with  the  political  events  that 
gave  the  occasion  for  many  of  them  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  pay  due  heed  to  Dryden's 
own  personality,  which  has  not  always  been  treated  with  the  respect  that  it  deserves. 
Dryden  was  by  profession  a  writer,  not  a  hero  or  prophet ;  he  suffers  by  the  inevitable 
eompariaon  with  his  great  contemporary  Milton.  Yet,  beneath  his  superficial  inconsistency 
he  had  a  large  general  honesty  and  uprightness,  and  the  fierce  invective  of  his  satires 
must  not  blind  us  to  his  kindlhiess  and  generosity.  Though  not  heroic,  Dryden  is  emi- 
nently lovable. 

DiTden's  parents  were  landed  gentry.  His  father,  Erasmus  Dryden,  third  son  of  Sir 
Ensmus  Dryden,  baronet,  married  on  October  21, 1630,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  Pickering,  rector  of  Aldwinde  All  Saints,  in  Northamptonshire.  John  Dryden, 
the  first  of  the  fourteen  children  of  this  marriage,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  August  9, 
1631,>  at  the  parsonage  house  of  Aldwinde  All  Saints,  the  residence  of  his  mother's 
parents.  He  was  brought  up  under  strongly  Puritan  influences,  since  both  the  Drydens 
and  the  Pickerings  took  the  iide  of  the  Parliament  in  its  conflict  against  Charles  I.  He 
was  educated  first  at  Westminster  School  in  London,  under  the  famous  master,  Dr.  Busby, 
to  whom  he  later  sent  his  own  sons;  and  next  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
matriculated  in  July,  1650,  and  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  January,  1654. 

The  Conclusion  Book  of  Trinity  College  records  that  in  July,  1652,  Dryden  was  disci- 
plined for  "  his  disobedience  to  the  vice  master,  and  his  contumacy  in  taking  his  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  him."  A  pleasanter  glimpse  of  the  young  poet  is  given  in  a  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Christie  :  **  Dryden  .  .  .  was  reckoned  a  man  ef  good  parts  and  learning 
whQe  in  college  :  he  had  .  .  .  read  over  and  very  well  understood  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  He  stayed  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree,  but  his  head  was  too  roving 
and  active,  or  what  else  you  '11  call  it,  to  confine  himself  to  a  college  life;  and  so  he  left 
it  and  went  to  London  into  gayer  company,  and  set  up  for  a  poet,  which  he  was  as  well 
qoalified  for  as  any  man."  ' 

While  at  school  and  college  Dryden  had  made  some  trifling  experiments  in  writing 
▼one.    At  Westminster  School  he  had  translated,  as  <<  a  Thursday-night's  exercise,"  '  the 

^  HaloiM  poinfci  oat  that  tbU  date  mte  on  no  better  sathoritjr  than  a  note  by  Pope,  flnt  printed  in  the  1735 
•ditka  of  hia  worka. 
'  See  Sded  Poemt  by  Dryden^  ed.  Chriatle  and  Firth,  Oxford,  1893,  page  xvl. 
*  Bee  page  366^ 
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Third  Satire  of  PersiuSf  and  had  composed  in  honor  of  his  deceased  sohoolmatey  Lord 
Hastings,  an  elegy  which  is  still  preserved.  In  1650  he  prefixed  a  short  complimen- 
tary poem  to  Sian  and  Pama$nu,  a  collection  of  religious  poems  by  his  friend  John 
Hoddesdon.  In  1655  he  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  his  cousin  Honor  Driden,  mingling 
Terse  and  prose  in  a  strain  of  conyentional  and  not  too  delicate  gallantry.  These  early 
pieces  are  full  of  extraTBgant  conceits  of  the  school  of  Cowley,  and  show  at  the  best  only 
a  boyish  dexterity  in  copying  a  prevailing  literary  fashion. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Dryden's  life  between  1654  and  1658.  In  June,  1654,  his  father 
had  died,  leaving  to  him,  as  the  eldest  son,  landed  property  which  yielded  about  forty 
pounds  a  year,  enough  at  that  time  to  support  a  single  man  in  decent  comfort.  A  year 
later,  if  the  heading  of  the  letter  to  Honor  Driden  be  correct,  he  was  still  at  Cambridge. 
From  this  fantastic  episUe,  which  indicates  nothing  more  than  a  college  flirtation,  some 
critics  have  strangely  concluded  that  the  young  poet  was  seriously  in  love  with  his  cousin. 
Whether  he  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge,  or  returned  to  his  fiEkther's  estate  after  1655, 
cannot  positively  be  determined.  If  Shadwell  is  correct  in  speaking  of  him,  "when  he 
came  first  to  town,"  as  ^^  a  raw  young  fellow  of  seven  and  twenty,"  ^  he  did  not  remove 
to  London  and  **  set  up  for  a  poet "  until  1658. 

Dryden's  life  after  his  settlement  in  London  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods:  the  first  ending  in  1681,  the  second  in  1688,  and  the  third  with  his  death  in  1700. 
In  the  first  period,  after  a  few  occasional  poems,  Dryden  chose  the  drama  as  the  most 
profitable  field  of  literary  work,  and  by  his  success  in  it  became  the  leading  English 
man  of  letters  of  his  time.  In  1681,  having  from  a  number  of  causes  become  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  his  occupation  as  a  playwright,  he  turned  to  satire  and  controversial  writ- 
ing, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  brought  his  consummate  literary  skill  to  the  service  of 
the  royal  power  and  the  Tory  party.  By  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
position  as  a  court  favorite,  and  thrown  back  upon  his  pen  for  support  After  some 
attempts,  only  partially  successful,  to  recover  his  position  as  a  popular  dramatist,  he 
found  a  oongeidal  occupation  as  a  translator  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  as  a 
modemizer  of  Chaucer. 

II 

When  Dryden  settled  in  London,  his  first  patron  was  his  own  cousin.  Sir  Gilbert  Pidc- 
ering,  a  favorite  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  peers  nominated  by  him  to  his  upper 
house.  The  great  Protector  himself  was  nearing  his  end;  he  died  on  September  3, 1658, 
after  a  short  illness,  but  the  Puritan  government  still  seemed  firmly  established  in  Eng- 
land. Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dryden's  first  important  work  was  A  Poem 
upon  the  Death  of  his  Late  Highness  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  ^  Ireland, 
which  was  probably  written  soon  after  Cromwell's  funeral  on  November  23, 1658.  In 
this  elegy  he  adopts  the  four-line  stanza  that  Davenant  had  brought  into  prominence  by 
his  Oondibert,  His  style,  simpler  and  more  direct  than  in  his  earlier  poems,  shows  the 
influence  of  the  study  of  Davenant,  and  also,  no  doubt,  of  Denham  and  Waller.  As  a 
young,  ambitious  literary  man,  Dryden  began  his  career  by  copying  authors  of  established 
reputation.  This  imitative  method  he  followed  to  some  extent  through  his  whole  life, 
modifying  and  developing  his  own  numbers  by  the  constant  reading  of  earlier  poets. 
The  critical  faculty  was  always  a  prominent  element  in  his  genius.  Tet  in  stanzas  like 
that  which  concludes  the  poem,  he  already  shows  that  vigorous,  rapid  verse  which  remains 
his  distinguishing  characteristic  among  English  poets  :  — 

1  See  The  Medal  o/John  Bayet. 
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His  uhes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest ; 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavors  may  be  Uest, 

Whore  piety  and  valor  jointly  go. 

(Page  7,  lines  145-148.) 

At  the  Bestoratioii  of  King  Charles  11  in  1660,  Drjden  joined  the  Royalist  putj>  and 
ezpresfled  his  loyalty  to  the  new  goTemment  in  three  poems,  Astraa  Redux,  and  addresses, 
To  Us  Sacred  M^jeily,  and  To  my  Lord  ChanceUotf  written  in  the  heroio  couplet,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  jears  1660, 1661,  and  1662.  The  contrast  between  his  earlier  praise  of  Crom- 
well and  the  adulation  of  royalty  in  these  poems  is  certainly  ofiensiye  to  a  modem  reader. 
But  Drydea's  change  of  heut,  though  emphasized  by  his  ability  to  clothe  his  opinions  with 
zhetoiical,  hyperboUe  flourishes  that  pleased  his  contemponuries,  and  with  a  vigorous  verse 
that  stall  has  a  certain  charm,  merely  reflected  that  of  the  majority  of  people  about  him. 
Nobody  thinks  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  agaiost  the  English  nation  for  its  inconstancy, 
and  only  Dryden's  later  eminence  has  caused  him  to  be  singled  out  for  special  censure. 
Henceforth  Dryden  will  be,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1680-81,  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Tory  party. 

Dryden's  change  of  politics  had  been  accompanied  by  his  forming  new  associations. 
He  became  intimate  with  the  family  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  a  loyalist 
noble,  at  least  three  of  whose  sons,  Edward,  Robert,  and  James,  were  dabblers  in  litera- 
ture. With  Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  sixth  son,  he  began  a  friendship  that  lasted,  despite 
an  interruption  caused  by  a  quarrel  on  literary  questions,  until  Sir  Robert's  death  in  1608.* 
This  *iHmm^  with  a  loyalist  family  was  cemented  by  Dryden's  marriage,  on  December  1, 
1663^  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house.  Scandal,  unsupported 
by  any  oonclusiTe  evidence,  reports  that  Dryden's  wife  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  and  even  that  the  poet  was  forced  into  marriage  with  her  by  her  ^  brawny  brothers."  ^ 
Though  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  somewhat  unsavory  subject,  a  few 
genenJ  remarks  oAy  throw  light  on  the  situation.  The  numberless  sneers  at  marriage 
in  Drydm's  writings  are  merely  a  reflection  of  the  literary  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
prove  nothing  as  to  his  own  experience.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  in  the  numerous 
letters  which  have  been  preserved  from  his  later  years,  Dryden  refers  only  casually  to  his 
wifoy  and  never  with  any  expressions  of  affection.    His  own  character,  at  least  in  his 

lier  life,  was  probably  not  different  from  that  of  the  licentious  young  noblemen  whose 
he  was  proud  to  proclaim  himself.  His  long  intrigue  with  the  actress  Anne 
Reeve  was  a  never-failing  subject  for  jest  from  his  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Dryden  and  his  wife  show  in  their  letters  a  charming  parental  tenderness  for  their  three 
sons.  Perhaps  Dryden's  marriage  may  be  dismissed  as  one  of  convenience,  good  or 
bad,  which  had  at  all  events  no  disas^us  results.  It  seems  to  have  brought  Dryden 
some  addition  to  his  income,  in  the  form  of  a  small  estate  in  Wiltshire. 

At  about  this  time  Dryden  gained  the  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (an  illegiti- 
flwte  SOB  of  Charles  II)  and  of  his  duchess,  to  whom  in  1667  he  dedicated  The  Indian 
Emperor,  and  to  whom  he  gives  the  title,  in  Absalom  and  Achitog^el  (line  34),  of  **  the 
elnntiing  Annabel." 

Meanwhile  Dryden  had  been  doing  literary  hack  work,  writing  prefaces  and  the  like, 

*  Bone  complbiiflatary  mmm,  prsflzed  to  an  edition  of  Howard**  poemi  pablUhed  in  1600,  are  the  llrrt  token  of 


*  Thm  chief  attaok  on  the  cfaanuiter  of  Dryden'!  wife  ie  contained  in  a  ■onrrikma  traot,  Salifr  to  kit  JHute,  by  the 
tlf  Ahaaiam  and  AekUopKd^  pnbUahed  in  1682,  nineteen  years  after  the  d«te  of  the  marriage.  On  the 
hole  aabjeot,  eee  8oott*t  L^9  tif  Drydm,  and  the  notes  to  it  by  Saintsbory,  In  SoottAdntAnry  edition,  L  74-78. 
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for  the  bookseller  Herringman,  who  issued  his  Astrcea  Redux  in  1660  and  remained  hia 
publisher  until  1679.  Of  these  minor  labors  no  record  remains.'  Dryden  was  not  a 
man  with  a  mission;  he  had  no  new  thoughts  to  give  to  the  world,  and  no  intense  emo- 
tions that  clamored  for  utterance.  He  merely  desired,  like  thousands  of  young  men  of 
our  own  day,  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  writing,  for  which  he  felt  a  natural  indi- 
natbn,  and  he  was  ready  to  adopt  whateyer  literary  form  seemed  likely  to  be  profitable, 
financially  and  socially.  Had  he  lived  now,  he  would  have  become  a  journalist.  In  the 
years  following  the  Restoration,  the  only  branch  of  literature  that  promised  steady  and 
adequate  remuneration  was  the  drama;  and  to  this,  notwithstanding  that  he  felt  little 
inborn  talent  for  it,  he  soon  turned  his  almost  undivided  attention. 

Dryden's  work  for  the  stage  falls  into  three  &irly  distinct  divisions.  After  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  and  experiment,  he  won  immense  success  as  the  chief  writer  of  a  new 
type  of  diama,  ^  "  heroic  play; "  his  most  famous  work  of  this  class  is  The  Conquest  of 
Granada,  acted  in  1670  (1671?).  Next,  dissatisfied  with  the  plays  that  had  brought  him 
popularity,  he  developed,  after  a  new  series  of  experiments,  a  type  of  tragedy  that  imi- 
tated the  methods  of  dramatic  construction  used  by  Comeille  and  Racine,  but  the  style 
and  charactei^4rawing  of  Shakespeare.  His  finest  production  of  this  sort  is  All  for  Love, 
acted  in  1677.  After  AUfor  Love  Dryden  adopted  no  new  dramatic  methods;  he  merely 
used  anew  devices  of  whioh  he  had  already  tried  the  effect. 

In  1660  there  was  an  immediate  revival  of  the  theater,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
England  on  the  suppression  of  stage-plays  by  Parliament  in  1642.  The  traditions  of  the 
old  drama  survived,  and  one  prominent  writer.  Sir  William  Davenant,  connected  the  old 
time  with  the  new.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  return  of  the  king  and  his  followers 
from  their  exile  in  France,  French  fashions,  and  to  a  less  extent  French  ideas,  became  a 
potent  influence  in  the  new  English  drama,  which,  even  more  than  that  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  depended  on  the  court  for  support.  Without  attempting  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  drama  at  the  time  Dryden  began  his  career,  we  may  distinguish  in  it  at  least  five 
different  types.  (1)  The  English  comedy  of  humor,  descended  from  Ben  Jonson.  This 
deals  primarily  with  the  lower  orders  of  society;  it  presents  men  and  women  marked  by 
one  predominant  trait,  or  humor.  (2)  Comedy  of  manners,  represented  in  the  old  drama, 
for  example,  by  several  plays  of  Shirley.  This  deals  primarily  with  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  and  depends  for  its  effect  largely  on  the  reproduction  of  the  superficial  manners 
of  cultivated  circles.  This  type  was  soon  strongly  affected  by  French  models,  notably 
the  works  of  Moli^re.  (3)  Comedy  of  intrigue,  depending  for  its  effect  on  an  involved 
plot,  full  of  unexpected  turns  of  fortune.  Some  comedies  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  such  for  instance  as  Tvoelfth  Night,  approach  this  type.  In  the  Res- 
toration period,  however,  the  type  owed  much  to  Spanish  influence,  both  directly  and 
through  the  French  drama:  hence  such  comedies  came  to  be  known  as  <' Spanish  plots.'' 
(4)  Romantic  tragedy,  derived  from  the  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  (5)  Tragedy 
of  the  **  classic  "  type,  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  Renaissance  dramatic  critics.  This 
form  of  drama,  though  it  was  well  known  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  had  never  be- 
come really  popular  on  the  English  stage  before  the  dosing  of  the  theaters.  In  France, 
however,  after  the  appearance  of  Corneille's  Cid  in  1636,  it  won  a  decisive  victory,  and 
through  the  masterpieces  of  Comeille  and  Racine  it  powerfully  affected  the  practice  of 
the  Restoration  playwrights. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  direct  influence  of  the  French  drama  on  the  English  was  the 
influence  of  the  dramatic  rules  just  mentioned,  which  had  been  developed  by  a  succession 

1  The  statement  th»t  he  engaged  in  them  reata  only  on  the  authority  of  Shadwell. 
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of  lialiftn  and  Fzenoh  oriticsy  and  had  been  adopted  as  lading  principles  by  French 
dzamatista.  Of  them  the  most  important  were  the  famous  three  unities,  of  time,  place, 
snd  action.  The  first  prescribes  that  the  time  of  action  of  a  play  shall  not  exceed  one 
day;  the  second,  that  the  scene  of  action  shall  remain  unchanged,  or  at  least  not  depart 
from  the  limits  of  a  single  city;  the  third,  that  each  drama  mnst  have  one  central  plot, 
to  whiefa  all  subordinate  intrigues,  if  they  exist,  must  directly  contribute. 

French  literature  made  its  influence  felt  on  the  drama  in  two  more  ways.  In  the  first 
pkee,  French  tragedy  was  invariably  written  in  rhymed  verse.  English  dramatists,  when 
they  came  to  imitate  this  practice,  could  fortify  UiemseWes  by  occasional  precedents  in 
tiieir  own  predecessors  of  "  the  former  age."  Again,  the  favorite  prose  fiction  of  the 
time  was  the  F^nch  chivalrous  romances  of  CalprenMe  and  Mile,  de  Scud^ry.  These 
vast  wo^By  extending  through  some  dozen  volumes  apiece,  treat  of  the  adventures  of  gal- 
Isat  knights  and  faithful  ladies;  their  scene  may  be  in  ancient  Greece  or  Persia,  or  in 
barbarian  Turkey,  but  the  sentiments  expressed  in  them  are  those  of  elaborate,  ceremonial 
gsUaatry,  akin  to  the  artificial  etiquette  of  the  French  court.  Love  and  honor  are  the 
foundatkm  of  eveiy  plot,  —  in  fact,  the  only  emotions  recognized  by  the  heroes  and  hero- 
inea.  Evidently,  when  such  fictions  were  the  favorite  reading  of  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  their  spirit  would  soon  make  itself  felt  upon  the  stage. 

Finally,  Dryden's  dramatic  work  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  **  heroic  poem,"  or 
artifi«aal  epic,  of  which  Tasso's  Jeru8<ilem  Delivered  is  the  best  example.  This  literary 
fonn  was  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion  in  Dryden's  time,  and  was  regarded  as  "the 
greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  perform."  ^  The  romances  that  have 
just  been  mentioned  are,  in  large  measure,  heroic  poems  told  in  prose,  so  that  their  influ- 
enee  cooperates  with  that  of  the  heroic  poem  in  the  strict  sense. 

Dryden's  work  as  a  dramatist  was  essentially  eclectic.  He  himself  was  by  temper,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  critic  rather  than  a  creative  artist,  and  in  his  criticism  two  currents  may 
be  distinguished.  Keenly  sensible  to  literary  merit  wherever  he  found  it,  he  was  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson.  On  the  other 
hand,  through  his  logical,  analytic,  somewhat  scholastic  temperament,  he  recognized  the 
power  of  the  new  French  criticism,  with  its  hard  and  fast  rules  of  dramatic  construction. 
Hence  in  his  own  dramatic  work  he  constantly  tried  to  combine  elements  which  he  had 
found  effective  in  other  dramatists,  in  a  form  which  should  not  too  fta  diverge  from  the 
djetatea  of  the  current  dramatic  criticism. 

In  The  Wild  G€dlaTU  (1663),  his  first  comedy,  written  in  prose,  Dryden  attempted 
to  unite  humor  studies,  imitated  from  Jonson,  and  wit  combats,  probably  suggested  by 
Fletoher,  in  a  Spanish  plot,  constructed  with  some  regard  to  the  three  unities.  His  next 
work.  The  Rival  Ladies  (1663  or  1664),  he  wrote  mainly  in  blank  verse,  and  again  o<hi- 
stmcted  a  Spanish  plot,  which  he  decorated  with  a  few  scenes  in  the  *'  new  way  "  of  the 
heroic  couplet,  introduced  into  the  English  drama  principally  by  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Orrery.  He  also  assisted  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  the  composition  of 
The  Indian  Queen,  a  tragedy,  or  more  strictly  an  "  heroic  play,"  written  entirely  in  the 
rhymed  oouplet.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  piece,  he  composed  independently  a 
sequel  to  it.  The  Indian  Emperor  (1664  or  1665),  a  drama  of  the  same  species.  These 
■'heroic  plays"  are  the  one  type  of  English  drama  in  which  Diyden  excels  all  other 
writers;  his  succeeding  works  of  the  same  sort  are  Tyrannic  Love  (1669),  The  Conquest 
ef  Granada  (1670  or  1671),  and  Aurenff-Zebe  (1675).  Briefly,  they  aim  to  reproduce  on 
the  stage  the  effect  of  an  heroic  poem.    They  are  all,  like  The  Indian  Emperor,  written 

1  SeeHedteoflonci^Me^iieif,  pftge487. 
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wholly  in  the  rhymed  oouplei,  which  was  then  regazded  as  the  appropriate  form  for 
English  epic  poetry.  Unlike  other  English  tragedies  of  the  time,  they  contain  no  comic 
underplot,  and  they  usually  have  a  happy  ending.  Their  plots  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  French  romances.  In  character-drawing  and  diction  they  are  powerfully  affected 
both  by  the  romances  and  by  epic  poetry.  Love  and  chivalric  honor  are  practically 
the  only  passions  that  animate  their  characters.^  Their  diction,  high-flown,  often  bom- 
bastic, makes  no  pretense  at  realism;  the  spectators,  like  those  at  an  opera  in  our  own  day, 
were  expected  to  leave  their  common  sense  at  home.  Indeed,  the  plays  as  a  whole,  be- 
sprinkled with  dances  and  songs,  and  decorated  with  scenery  miore  elaborate  than  had 
hitherto  been  used  for  the  regular  drama  in  England,  were  themselves  half  operatic  in 
their  effect.  By  their  tumult  and  bustle  these  plays  continue  the  traditions  of  the  English 
stage,  with  no  regard  for  French  decorum;  in  this  respect  they  remind  us  of  Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine,  Their  plots,  however,  are  constructed  with  some  outward  regard  for  the 
rules  of  French  dramatic  criticism:  in  the  two  parts  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada  a  whole 
series  of  batties  is  compressed  within  the  space  of  two  days.  The  heroic  plays  offend 
our  twentieth-century  taste  by  their  bombast  and  artificiality;  in  their  own  time  they 
pleased  audiences  French  enough  to  relish  artificial  gallant^,  English  enough  to  love 
sound  and  fury. 

By  the  success  of  The  Indian  Emperor  Dryden  became  the  most  prominent  living  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  veteran  Davenant,  who  died  soon  after, 
in  1668.  Between  The  Indian  Emperor  and  Tyrannic  Love,  he  produced  a  tragi-oomedy, 
Secret  Love  (1667),  and  two  comedies,  Sir  Martin  Mar^AU  (1667)  and  An  Evening's  Love 
(1668),  (the  former  a  mere  adaptation  of  Moli^re's  L'Etourdi),  and  collaborated  with 
Davenant  on  a  debased  version  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest  (1667).  Secret  Love,  by  its 
mingling  of  a  comic  intrigue  with  a  serious  plot  taken  from  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  a  famous 
romance,  by  Mile,  de  Scud^,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  heroic  plays  and  of  the  roman- 
tic tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  this  play  and  in  An  Evenings  Love  Diyden 
made  his  first  essay  at  the  comedy  of  manners,  attempting  to  depict  on  tiie  stage  the  life 
of  court  society.  —  About  1668  he  became  a  shareholder  in  the  King's  Company,  one  of 
the  two  licensed  companies  of  players  in  London,  contracting  in  return  to  write  three 
plays  a  year  for  his  associates.  This  arrangement  gave  him  an  income  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  until  1672,  when  the  profits  of  the  company  were  much  diminished 
by  the  burning  of  their  playhouse.  Though  he  did  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract^ 
apparently  writing  less  than  one  play  a  year,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  it 
until  1678,  when  he  deserted  his  partners,  whose  fortunes  had  been  gradually  waning, 
and  gave  his  plays  to  their  rivals,  Uie  Duke's  Company.  The  great  success  of  his  best 
heroic  play.  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  probably  reconciled  the  King's  Company  to  his 
neglect  of  the  letter  of  his  agreement. 

In  1668  Dryden  published  his  most  important  critical  work,  An  Essay  ofDramaHc 
Poesy,  in  which  he  attempted  both  to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  dramatic  criticism 
and  to  defend  his  own  dramatic  methods.  In  this  essay  he  dismisses  in  a  few  words  the 
drama  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  which  he  was  but  superficially  acquainted,  as  being 
littie  adapted  to  delight  modem  audiences,  or  to  instruct  modem  dramatists.  The  older 
English  drama  he  regards  as  the  greatest  in  the  world.    At  the  same  time,  the  principles 

1  In  the  ronwntio  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fleifeolier  aigm  of  thia  oonTantional  drawing  of  chanMster  had  aliaadj 
began  to  appear.  ProfoMor  J.  W.  Tapper,  howerer,  in  his  aztiole  on  The  RelaHon  of  the  Heroic  Pkty  te 
the  Romance  o/Seaumcnt  and  Fletcher  (Publioatlons  of  the  Modem  Langtu^e  Assoolatioo  of  America,  toI.  zx), 
seems  to  orer  estimato  the  kinship  between  the  two  types  he  disoaases. 
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of  the  Fresoh  dninatistSy  h^  admits,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  English,  though  their 
perfonnanee  as  a  whole,  owing  to  inadequate  style  and  character-drawing,  is  inferior. 
Li  but  one  tjpe  of  oonstmction  is  the  English  theater  manifestly  superior  to  the  French, 
in  tragi-comedy,  which  Dryden  boldly  exalts  as  ''  a  more  pleasant  way  of  writing  for  the 
stage  than  was  eyer  known  to  the  ancients  or  modems  of  any  nation."  This  daring  state- 
ment is  at  onoe  a  defense  of  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  a  ^ea  for 
Dryd^i's  own  practice  in  such  plays  as  Secret  Love.  Further,  in  order  to  justify  his 
beloved  heroic  plays,  Dryden  gives  a  long  argument  in  f&YOT  of  the  use  of  rhyme  in  the 
drama,  and  of  tumult  on  the  stage,  in  contrast  to  the  French  theatrical  decorum. 

At  the  present  time  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is  less  interesting  for  its  substance 
than  for  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  The  critical  dicta  are  for  the  most  part  bor- 
rowed from  older  authors,  notably  Scaliger,  Ben  Jonson,  and,  above  all,  Comeille.  The 
style,  easy,  graceful,  flowing,  is  a  model  of  what  good  critical  prose  should  be.  In  its 
eomlniied  dignity  and  simplicity,  Dryden's  prose  —  his  ''other  harmony,"  as  he  later 
terms  it  (page  741)  — has  never  been  surpassed.  Though  he  writes  only  a  few  years 
after  Milton  and  Browne,  his  essays  are  so  modem  in  their  diction  that  they  might  seem, 
except  for  an  occasional  quaint  phrase,  the  work  of  a  great  artist  of  our  own  day. 

Dryden's  eminence  was  now  universally  recognized.  In  1662  he  had  been  elected 
am«mber  of  the  newly  founded  Royal  Society.  His  early  poems  give  evidence  of  a 
strong,  though  of  course  a  dilettante  interest  in  science.  In  his  critical  essays  he  insists 
that  a  poet  must  not  only  be  skilful  in  the  use  of  Unguage,  but  must  be  conversant  with 
all  aria  and  sciences,  and  must  acquire  polish  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  by 
constant  association  with  the  best  society.  This  ideal,  of  the  cultivated  man  of  letters, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Grrub  Street  writer,  he  himself  strove  to  attain.  In  Annus 
MiraHnUsy  the  chief  work  of  his  first  period,  aside  from  his  dramas,  he  parades,  somewhat 
pedantically  as  yet,  the  learning  derived  from  his  special  studies.  In  August,  1670,  he 
received  the  posts  of  Poet  Laureate  (vacant  since  the  death  of  Davenant  in  1668)  and 
Historiographer  Royal  (vacant  since  the  death  of  Howell  in  1666).  These  two  positions 
yielded  him  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  which  a  further  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  was  subsequently  added.  Dryden's  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  his 
worldly  prosperity,  now  rested  apparently  on  secure  and  lasting  foundations. 

Soon  after  his  triumph  with  The  Conquest  of  Oranada,  however,  Dryden's  position  was 
yigonw6ij  assailed.  The  high-flown  style,  the  exaggerated  charactozHirawing,  and  the 
complicated  plots  of  the  heroic  plays  made  them  an  easy  mark  for  ridicule.  In  an  effort 
to  tiring  contempt  on  the  whole  type,  Grcorge  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  aided  by 
sonoe  other  wits  of  the  time,  wrote  the  stinging  farce  of  The  Rehearsal,  which  was  first 
acted  in  December,  1671.  In  this  play,  Mr.  Bayes,  a  fashionable  poet,  who  represents 
Dryden,  invites  two  gentlemen  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of  his  new  drama,  which  proves 
to  be  a  mess  of  nonsense,  concocted  largely  of  parodies  of  Dryden's  plays,  especially 
The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Imcj,  the  actor  who  created  the  part  of  Mr.  Bayes,  was  cos- 
tumed to  imitate  Dryden,  and  was  taught  to  mimic  his  tricks  of  speech  and  his  halting 
manner  of  recitation.  To  modem  readers  the  wit  of  this  clever  satire  seems  irresistible. 
It  naturally  raised  a  laugh  at  Dryden*s  expense,  but  it  did  him  little  serious  harm.  Just 
as  we  can  now  enjoy  Calverley's  parodies  of  Browning,  while  still  admiring  their  origi- 
nals, so  '*  gentlemen  of  wit  and  sense "  in  Dryden's  time  could  applaud  both  Hie  Re- 
hearsal and  7^«  Conquest  of  Granada. 

Perhaps  Buckingham's  attack  deterred  Dryden  from  immediately  producing  another 
heroic  play.     His  succeeding  works  were  Marriage  h  la  mode.  The  Assignation,  and 
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Amboyna^  all  apparently  first  acted  in  1672,  though  Marriage  a  la  Mode  waa  prohably  writ- 
ten in  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  plays  the  first  is  a  liyely  comedy  of  manners,  mixed 
with  a  rather  crude  tragic  plot,  in  the  heroic  style  ;  the  second  is  an  inferior  comedy,  a 
poor  attempt  at  humorous  work;  and  the  third,  a  still  more  wretched  tragedy,  huddled 
up  in  haste  to  serve  a  political  purpose.  In  Amboyna,  Diyden  sought  to  inflame  the 
English  against  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  thus  supporting  a  policy 
for  which  he  later  fiercely  condemned  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  play  (and  notably  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  which  are  printed  in  this  Tolume)  is  interesting  as  the  autibor's  first 
attempt  at  political  satire. 

A  more  serious  vexation  than  The  Rehearsal  came  upon  Dryden  in  1673^  when  Elkaoah 
Settle,  a  young  poet  of  twenty-fiye,  won  a  startling  triumph  with  his  heroic  play,  T%e 
Empress  of  Morocco.  This  drama,  which,  though  not  wholly  without  poetic  merit,  ia 
unworthy  of  being  compared  to  The  Conquest  of  Granada^  was  performed  at  court  hj  a 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  being  presented  at  the  public  theatre,  an  honor 
to  which  none  of  the  Laureate's  pieces  had  ever  attained.  To  make  matters  worse.  Lord 
Mulgrave,  one  of  Dryden's  patrons,  wrote  the  prologue  for  the  first  court  production, 
and  Lord  Rochester,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  Marriage  h  la  Mode,  that  for  the  second. 
When  The  Empress  of  Morocco  was  printed,  it  was  adorned  with  illustrations,  or  <<  sculp- 
tures," which  had  never  before  been  used  in  a  printed  drama ;  and  to  it  the  author  pre- 
fixed a  preface  aimed  directly  at  Dryden.  Literary  people  began  to  compare  Settle's 
merits  with  Dryden's,  the  younger  set  favoring  the  younger  poet. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Dryden  forgot  his  accustomed  dignity,  and  joined  Shadwell  and 
Growne,  his  friends  and  fellow  dramatists,  in  writing  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  published  in 
1674,  under  the  title.  Notes  and  Observations  on  The  Empress  of  Morocco;  or^  Some  few 
Erratas  to  be  Printed  instead  of  the  Sculptures  toith  the  Second  Edition  of  that  Play  (see 
page  906).  In  this  he  abases  Settle  roundly  as  a  foolish  pretender  to  poetry,  and  holds 
up  to  contempt  the  plot,  characters-drawing,  and  style  of  his  tragedy.  His  usual  method 
is  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  The  Empress  of  Morocco^  and  then,  in  a  paragraph  or  two 
of  mordant  criticism,  to  point  out  their  defects.  To  such  an  assault  Settle  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  replying.  He  issued  a  pamphlet  *<  contumaciously  entitled,"  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarks.  Notes  and  Observations  on  The  Empress  of  Morocco  Revised ;  toUh  some 
few  erratas,  to  be  Printed  instead  of  the  Postscript,  with  the  Next  Edition  of  The  Conquest 
of  Chanada,  in  which  he  subjects  Dryden's  favorite  play  to  the  same  sort  of  petulant 
analysis.    The  outcome  of  the  whole  controversy  is  well  stated  by  Scott:  — 

<*  Dryden  seems  himself  to  admit  that  the  principal  difference  between  his  heroic  plays 
and  The  Empress  of  Morocco  was  that  the  former  were  good  sense,  that  looked  like  non- 
sense, and  the  latter  nonsense,  which  yet  looked  very  like  sense.  A  nice  distinction, 
and  which  argued  some  regret  at  having  opened  the  way  to  such  a  rival.  ...  It  was 
obvious  that  the  weaker  poet  must  be  the  winner  by  this  contest  in  abuse;  and  Dryden 
gained  no  more  by  his  dispute  with  Settle  than  a  well-dressed  man  who  should  condescend 
to  wrestle  with  a  chimney-sweeper.  The  feud  between  them  was  carried  no  further,  until, 
after  the  publication  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  party  animosity  added  spurs  to  literary 
rivalry."  * 

-  It  is,  then,  small  wonder  that  Dryden  undertook  no  new  work  for  the  theater  during  the 
years  1673  and  1674.  He  was  not  a  little  disenchanted  with  the  plays  that  had  brought 
him  fame,  and  was  driven  to  form  new  ideals  of  style.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  three 
critical  works  that  appeared  in  France  during  1674:  Rapin's  Reflexions  sur  la  PoSHque, 

>  Hfe  €if  Dryden,  in  Soott-BAinMmry  sdition,  L  160, 161. 
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BoOeaa's  Art  PoAique,  and  Boileaa*B  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Longinns  On  the  Stdh 
Ume.  The  whole  drift  of  these  works,  which  Dryden  undoubtedly  read  soon  after  their 
appearanee  in  Franoe,  and  for  which  he  had  a  lively  admiration,  was  against  the  ex- 
trwagant  **  Uadder'd  greatness  "  >  of  the  heroic  plays,  and  in  favor  of  chastened,  refined 
ehaxaetoi^-drawing  and  diction. 

To  abandim  entirely  the  heroic  plays,  however,  would  have  been  to  confess  defeat 
and  diBoomfltore.  Acoordingly,  in  1675,  Dryden  retomed  to  his  task  and  produced  his 
Atiren^Zebe,  This  drama,  though  superficially  resembling  The  Conquest  of  Qranadoj 
is  in  its  nature  more  like  a  French  tragedy  than  a  typical  heroic  play.  Dryden  has 
completely  altered  the  historic  background  of  his  story,  and  constructed  a  plot  modeled 
on  the  MUkridaU  of  Bacine.^  But  in  drawing  his  characters  he  did  not  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  French  etiquette,  choosing  rather  as  his  models  the  heroes  of  Shakespeare. 
*^  The  personages  are  imperial,"  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  courtly  phrase,  **  but  the  dialogue 
is  often  domestiiB,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar 
ineidentB.''    In  the  prologue  Dryden  admits  that:  — 

he  has  now  another  taste  of  wit ; 
And,  to  oonfeat  a  truth,  (tho'  out  of  time,) 
Grows  weary  of  his  long^lov'd  mistiusB,  Rhyme. 
FasBcm  '•  too  fierae  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enohanted  i^und. 
What  vena  can  do,  he  has  perfonn'd  in  this, 
Whieh  he  presumes  the  most  ooneot  of  his ; 
But  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret  shame 
Invades  his  breast  at  Shakespeare's  saered  name : 
Aw'd  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans  rage. 
He,  in  a  jnat  despair,  would  quit  the  stage. 

(Page  77,  ooL  1,  linss  6-16.) 

In  the  dedication  to  the  play  he  makes  more  explicit  his  wish,  at  which  he  hints  above,  of 
retiring  from  dramatic  writing.    (See  page  zxvi.) 

Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  when  Dryden,  two  years  later,  determined  after 
aU  to  resume  writing  for  the  stage,  he  composed  a  blank  verse  drama,  in  which  \id 
attempted  a  full  synthesis  of  the  form  of  the  French  classic  drama  with  a  character^ 
drawing  and  style  imitated  from  Shakespeare.  In  his  AU  for  Looe  he  recast  the  old 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  into  the  form  of  a  French  tragedy,  laying  the  emphasis 
not  on  action,  but  on  psychological  analysis.  He  is  no  longer  influenced  by  the  mechan- 
ical rales  of  Comeille's  examenSf  but  by  the  spirit  of  Racine.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
speech  bears  witness  to  his  careful  study  of  Shakespeare.  The  play  is  beyond  doubt  the 
finest  of  Dryden's  dramatic  works,  and  it  contains  some  of  his  truest  poeixy;  fresh  from 
Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  we  can  still  read  with  intense  pleasure  Dryden's 
version  of  the  story.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Gongreve's  Mourning  Bride^  AU 
for  Lave  is  the  happiest  result  of  the  French  influence  on  English  tragedy,  an  influence 
that  continued  in  force,  practically  undisputed,  until  the  rise  of  the  romantic  movement. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  AU  for  Love  was  first  acted,  there  appeared  an  important 
critical  work,  which  helped  to  confirm  Dryden  in  his  altered  point  of  view.  Late  in  1677 
Thomas  Rymer  published  his  book.  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age,  Considered  and  Exan^ 
ined  by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  the  Common  Sense  of  AU  Ages,  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  criticism  that  had  been  written  in  England  since  Dryden's  Essay  of 

1  For  tha  phrsM,  oompara  page  616. 

*  Bee  Holihwmen  :  "I>ryden*a  Heroiaches  Dnnut,**  in  Engiiaehe  Siudim^  xr.  14, 16. 
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Dramatie  Poesy,  to  which,  dBspite  the  interyal  of  nine  yean  that  separated  them,  it  was 
in  some  Bense  a  reply.  Whereas  Dryden,  a  saperfioial  scholar  but  a  practical  dramatut, 
who  understood  the  taste  of  the  British  public,  had  dismissed  the  G-reek  theater  as  worthy 
of  only  sentimental  respect,  and  had  exalted  the  Elizabethan  drama  as  the  greatest  in  all 
history,  Bymer,  a  man  of  real  though  prejudiced  erudition,  with  no  sympathy  whateyer  for 
popular  taste,  condemns  the  English  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  and  his  school  as  brutish,  and 
exalts  JSschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  as  models  to  be  imitated  by  aU  later  play- 
wrights. Unlike  Dryden,  Bymer  has  no  independent  Uteraiy  taste;  he  does  not  judge  of 
any  play  immediately,  as  it  appeals  to  him;  instead  of  this,  he  has  certain  fixed  tests, 
deriyed  from  the  classical  school  of  criticism,  by  which  he  tries  aU  the  tragedies  that  he 
discusses.  For  him  the  plot  is  the  main  subject  of  ccmsideration;  to  characterKlrawing 
and  style  he  pays  little  attention.  Bepelled  as  Dryden  was  by  many  of  Rymer's  opinions, 
he  could  not  help  respecting  the  critic's  learning,  and  admiring  the  strictly  logical  method 
—  so  akin  to  one  side  of  his  own  mind  —  by  which  he  reached  his  results.  On  first  read- 
ing Bymer's  book,  Dryden  made  some  notes  for  a  reply  to  it,  which  a  happy  chance 
has  preserved  to  us.  **  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this,'*  he  tells  us,  **  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English 
poets;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  critique,  as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients;  that  the  model  of  tragedy  he  has  here  given  is  excellent,  and  extreme  cor- 
rect; but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy,  because  it  is  too  much  circumscrib'd  in 
plot,  characters,  etc.;  and  lastly,  that  we  may  be  tought  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate 
the  ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference,  with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our 
own  country."  He  will  not  admit  that  the  plot  is  of  any  such  exclusive  importance  in 
tragedy  as  Bymer  maintains,  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  English  character-drawing  and 
style.^ 

In  the  year  1678  Dryden  produced  three  dramas:  7^  Kind  Keeper ,  a  comedy,  the 
most  indecent  of  his  plays,  but  one  not  lacking  in  the  comic  spirit;  (Edipus,  a  tragedy  of 
the  French  type,  on  which  he  worked  in  collaboration  with  Nathaniel  Lee;  and  Tr^tu 
and  Cressidot  an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  that  name  into  a  form  less  at  vari- 
ance with  the  French  rules.  With  this  hist  play  he  published  (1679)  an  important  essay, 
TTte  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,  In  writing  this  treatise  he  borrowed  much  from  the 
fashionable  French  critics  of  the  time,  Boileau  (especially  from  his  translation  of  Lon- 
ginns),  Rapin,  and  Bossu  (a  new  French  critic,  whose  Traite  du  Poeme  Epique  had  ap- 
peared in  1675) ;  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argpmient  he  showed  the  strong  influence 
that  the  ideas  of  the  English  theorist  Rymer  had  had  upon  him.  By  a  new  dictum  on 
tragi-oomedy,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  with  his  previous  words  in  An  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy,  Dryden  here  made  plain  his  conversion  to  the  classic  point  of  view:  — 

**  Two  different  independent  actions  distract  the  attention  and  concernment  of  the  audi^ 
ence,  and  consequently  destroy  the  intention  of  the  poet;  if  his  business  be  to  move  terror 
and  pity,  and  one  of  his  actions  be  comical,  the  other  tragical,  the  former  will  divert 
the  people,  and  utterly  make  void  his  greater  purpose.  Therefore,  as  in  perspective, 
so  in  tragedy,  there  must  be  a  point  of  sight  in  which  all  the  lines  terminate:  otherwise 
the  eye  wanders,  and  the  work  is  false.    This  was  the  practice  of  the  Grecian  stage." 

After  this  time  Dryden  in  his  critical  works  remains  true  to  the  classic  theory  of  the 
drama,  of  which  he  never  questions  the  validity.    Yet  his  very  next  play.  The  Spanish 

1  Dtyden  reten  to  Bym«r  in  the  prefioe  to  AU  for  Love^  pubUthod  in  1678.  But  m  ^ymer*a  book  is  montionod 
in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Miohaftlmim  Tenn,  1677  (lioenied  for  the  prec  on  KoTember  26),  It  speared  too  early 
to  b»Te  inilneaoed  him  in  the  compoeltion  of  the  play. 
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(1680  or  1681),  ia  a  patent  tragi-comedy.  This  departme  from  his  critioal  tenets, 
howeyer,  he  exonses  as  a  concession  to  English  taste,  instead  of  defending  it  on  abstract 
groiDidsy  as  he  would  haye  done  in  his  earlier  years.  The  Spanish  FViar  was  well  re- 
eeiyed  in  its  own  time,  and  later  remained  the  most  popular  of  Dryden's  plays.  The 
character  of  Friar  Dominic,  from  whom  the  comedy  derives  its  name,  has  more  vitality 
than  moat  of  its  author's  creations. 

To  aum  up^  Dryden's  dramas,  though  they  are  now  less  read  than  his  other  works, 
are  of  the  greatest  historic  interest.  More  than  any  other  writer,  he  represents  the  long 
conflict  between  the  English  tradition  and  the  French  influence.  In  comedy  he  did  cred- 
itable work  in  all  three  of  the  prevailing  types,  —  comedy  of  humors,  comedy  of  intrigue, 
snd  comedy  of  manners.  Though  surpassed  in  comic  force  by  Etherege  and  Wycherley, 
perhaps  even  by  Shadwell,  he  is  broader  in  his  range  than  any  of  the  three.  In  tragedy 
he  first  developed  an  entirely  new  type  of  drama,  the  heroic  play:  and  then,  abandoning 
kis  own  ereation,  he  succeeded  in  naturalizing  in  England  the  French  classic  tragedy. 
( In  the  development  of  his  own  style,  Dryden's  dramatic  experience  was  of  immense 
mine.  Compelled  to  address  a  popular  audience,  he  purified  his  diction  of  the  last  rem- 
aants  of  the  artifictality  that  is  so  prominent  in  his  early  work,  and  of  which  traces  still 
remain  in  Atmui  MtrahiUs,  He  developed,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  a  style  marked 
above  all  by  transparent  deamess.  In  the  heroic  plays  he  often  allowed  his  fluency  to 
d^enerate  into  bombast;  later,  while  retaining  his  impetuous  vigor,  he  acquired  dignity 
and  reserve.  Through  this  constant  practice  in  the  technique  of  style,  based  on  study 
of  the  EHiiabethan  and  the 'French  dramatists,  Dryden  gained  the  matchless  skill  that 
Im  afterwards  showed  in  satire  and  controversy,  when  he  turned  from  the  description 
of  dramatic  types  to  portraits  of  living  men  and  women;  from  disputes  on  nice  points  of 
love  and  honor  to  arguments  on  questions  of  theology.^ 

In  following  Dryden's  literary  career  we  have  lost  sight  of  his  personal  history.  Dur- 
ing his  barren  year,  1674,  he  wrote  The  State  of  Innocence^  an  opera,  not  intended  for 
actaal  productioni,  based  on  Milton's  ParadUe  Lost.  Though  the  piece  is  not  devoid  of 
literary  merit,  it  is  now  remembered  principally  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Aubrey: 
**  John  Dryden,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate,  who  very  much  admires  him  [Milton]  .  .  .  went  to 
him  to  have  leave  to  put  his  Paradise  Lost  into  a  drama  in  rhyme.  Mr.  Milton  received 
luin  civilly,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him  leave  to  tag  his  verses."  ^  At  this  meeting 
surely  the  smaller  man  stands  forth  in  the  better  light:  Dryden  ia  his  own  years  of  old 
age  and  tribulation  would  scarcely  have  answered  a  polite  request  with  such  crusty  con- 
deecension. 

In  1678  or  1679  Dryden  seems  to  have  quarreled  with  his  publisher  Herringman,  to 
whom  he  devotes  a  contemptuous  line  ia  Mac  FUeknoe  (1682);  ia  1679  his  TroUus  and 
Cressida  was  **  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,"  then  a  young  and  far  from  prominent  book- 
seller. Tonson  printed  nearly  all  Dryden's  later  works,  and  owes  to  this  fact  no  small 
portion  of  his  fame  as  one  of  the  chief  English  publishers. 

In  1673  Dryden  had  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  in  terms  of  fulsome  flattery  to  Lord 
B4M9hester,  a  profligate  young  nobleman  and  a  minor  poet  of  the  period.  At  some  time 
between  that  date  and  1678,  when  in  the  preface  to  AU  for  Love  he  terms  Rochester  a 
"rhyming  judge  of  the  twelvepenny  gallery"  and  **sl  legitimate  son  of  Stemhold," 
Diyden  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  that  nobleman.  It  is  generally  stated,  on  quite  insufB- 
eient  evidence,  that  Rochester  had  deserted  Dryden  out  of  pure  fickleness,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  having  first  Settle  and  then  Crowne  promoted  over  Dryden's  head  to 

1  BrWJAvei,  ed.  Clark,  Oxford,  1896,  U.  72. 
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ooart  £»Yor.^  Whateyer  may  have  been  the  immediate  causes  of  difference,  Diyden  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Rochester's  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Mnlgraye.  Mnlgraye  had  writ- 
ten (according  to  his  own  account,  in  1675)  an  Essay  upon  Satire,  in  which  he  ridicnles 
Rochester  unsparingly,  and  which  became  public  property  in  November,  1679.  He  was 
supposed  —  wisely,  if  we  may  credit  his  later  statement  —  to  have  been  aided  by  Dryden 
in  the  satire  on  Rochester.  These  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by 
that  nobleman  at  the  time:  — 

"  I  have  sent  you  herewith  a  libel,  in  which  my  own  share  is  not  the  least.  .  .  .  The 
author  is  apparently  Mr.  Dr[yden],  his  patron  Lord  M[ulgraTe]  having  a  panegyrick  in 
the  midst."  > 

To  revenge  himself,  Rochester  had  Dryden  set  upon  aud  beaten  by  hired  ruffians  as 
he  was  returning  home  from  Will's  Coffee-House,  on  the  evening  of  December  18, 1679. 
Though  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  or  their  employer,  no 
one  was  ever  brought  to  justice  for  the  crime.  Rochester's  guilt  is,  however,  made  prac- 
tically certain  by  a  passage  in  another  of  his  letters:  — 

**  You  write  me  word  that  I  'm  out  of  fiivour  with  a  certain  poet,  whom  I  have  ad- 
mired for  the  disproportion  of  him  and  his  attributes.  He  is  a  rarity  which  I  cannot  but 
be  fond  of,  as  one  would  be  of  a  hog  that  could  fiddle,  or  a  singing  owL  If  he  falls  on 
me  at  the  blunt,  which  is  his  very  good  weapon  in  wit,  I  will  forgive  him  if  you  please; 
and  leave  the  repartee  to  Black  Will  with  a  cudgel." 

Such  was  the  low  state  of  English  public  morals  that  Dryden's  misfortune  created 
amusement  rather  than  sympathy.  Even  Mulgrave,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  this 
cowardly  assault,  referred  to  it  with  no  touch  of  indignation  in  his  Essay  <m  Poetry,* 
first  published  in  1682:  — 

The  Laureate  here  [in  satire]  may  justly  claim  our  praise, 
Grown'd  by  3fac  Flecknoe  with  immortal  bays ; 
Tho'  prais'd  and  punished  for  another's  rhymes, 
own  deserve  as  great  applause  sometimes. 


Ill 

Beginning  dramatic  work  more  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances  than  from  natural 
inclination,  Dryden  had  never  been  fully  satisfied  with  his  success  in  it.  He  felt  that 
his  talents  fitted  him  for  a  higher  calling  than  that  of  a  mere  popular  playwright,  exposed 
to  insults  and  humiliation  from  unworthy  antagonists.  Of  his  disappointment  and  his 
ambition  he  tells  us  in  the  dedication  to  Avreng-Zebe,  published  in  1676:  — 

'*  I  desire  to  be  no  longer  the  Sisyphus  of  the  stage  ;  to  roll  up  a  stone  with  endless 
labor,  which,  to  follow  the  proverb,  gathers  no  moss,  and  which  is  perpetually  fidling 
down  again.  I  never  thought  myself  very  fit  for  an  employment  where  many  of  my  pre- 
decessors have  excelled  me  in  aU  kinds;  and  some  of  my  contemporaries,  even  in  my  own 
partial  judgment,  have  outdone  me  in  comedy.  Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining, 
and  those,  too,  considering  my  abilities,  may  be  vain,  that  I  may  make  the  world  some 
part  of  amends  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroic  poem.  Your  Lordship  [the  Earl  of  Mul- 
g^ve]  has  been  long  acquainted  with  my  design  ;  the  subject  of  which  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  English,  and  neither  too  far  distant  from  the  present  age,  nor  too  near  i^proach- 
ing  it.    Such  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  could  not  have  wish'd  a  nobler  occasion  to  do 

^  The  reoeiTed  atory  of  this  qaarrol  goes  back  to  Jolmaon  and  Malone,  who  hare  boon  rather  hastily  followed 
by  Soott  and  Beljame.    The  preeeot  editor  agrees  with  Christie  in  rejecting  it. 

*  See  Malone,  Ptom  Works  of  John  Dryden,  toL  i,  pt.  i,  p.  13ft.  s  See  pages  906,  906. 
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Innor  by  ii  to  my  king,  my  country,  and  my  friends;  most  of  our  anoient  nobility  being 
eoDoem'd  in  the  action.  .  .  .  But  the  unsettledness  of  my  condition  haa  hitherto  put  a 
ftop  to  my  thoDghts  concerning  it  As  I  am  no  sncoessor  to  Homer  in  his  wit,  so  neither 
do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty.  I  can  make  no  rhapsodies,  nor  go  a-begging  at  the 
Grecian  doors,  while  I  sing  the  praises  of  their  ancestors.  The  times  of  Virgil  please  me 
better,  because  he  had  an  Augustus  for  his  patron  ;  and,  to  draw  the  allegory  nearer  you, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not  want  a  Mteoenas  with  him.*' 

The  subject  to  which  Dryden  refers  was  undoubtedly,  as  we  know  from  his  Discourse 
eoncendng  Satire  (page  291),  the  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince  in  l^pain.  The 
lack  of  adequate  patronage  that  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  cherished  plan 
probably  caused  small  loss  to  English  literature. 

Of  more  vital  importance  was  Dryden's  ambition  to  become  a  satirist,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  political  controversy.  At  the  close  of  The  Rehearsal,  Mr.  Bayes  ex- 
elaimSy  in  almost  tearful  vexation  :  **  The  town !  why,  what  care  I  for  the  town  ?  I'  gad, 
the  town  has  ns'd  me  as  scurvily  as  the  players  have  done ;  but  I  'U  be  reveng'd  on  them 
too :  I  will  both  lampoon  and  print  'em  too,  i'  gad.  Since  they  will  not  admit  of  my 
plays,  they  shall  know  what  a  satirist  I  am."  Buckingham,  or  whoever  wrote  these  lines, 
was  a  prophet  against  his  will. 

In  1678  England  had  been  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  "  Popish  Plot."  During  the 
next  three  years  party  strife  became  so  intense  that  the  country  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
eivil  war.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Whigs,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  using 
Caiholic  intrigues,  real  and  pretended,  as  his  pretext,  sought  to  exclude  the  Catholic 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  On  the  other 
side  stood  the  Tories,  led  in  reality  by  the  king  himself,  who,  aided  by  secret  grants  of 
maaej  from  France,  strove  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  brother,  and  indirectly  did 
all  in  his  power  to  &vor  the  Catholic  cause.  The  king,  however,  concealed  his  real 
objects  so  far  as  might  be,  seeking  above  all  to  gain  time,  and  waited  for  a  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling  in  his  &vor.  This  occurred  in  March,  1681,  when  Charles  dissolved  the 
short  Oxford  parliament  and  appealed  to  the  English  people.  Supported  by  the  strong 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  outside  of  London,  he  had  Shaftesbury  thrown  into  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  On  November  2A  the  earl's  case  was  brought  before  the 
London  grand  jnry. 

At  the  time  when  he  wrote  and  printed  The  Spanish  Friar,  in  1680  and  early  in  1681, 
Dryden  gained  the  reputation,  whether  justly  or  not,  of  being  in  opposition  to  the  court 
party.  The  play  shows  a  strongly  anti-Catholic  bias  ;  and  the  author  dedicates  it  as  <'a 
Protestant  play  **  to  <'  a  Protestant  patron,"  Lord  Haughton.  Perhaps  Dryden,  irritated 
by  the  delays  in  the  payment  of  his  pension,  was  really  estranged  from  the  court,  and 
sought  to  use  the  anti-Catholic  excitement  as  a  means  of  reconmiending  his  work  to  a 
London  audience.  Or  he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  king's  real  objects,  and  thought 
that  he  was  serving  his  master's  interests.  At  all  events,  he  is  classed  by  a  loyalist 
writer  of  the  time  as  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.^  A  few 
months  later  he  had  the  opportunity  triumphantly  to  prove  his  own  loyalty  by  his  poem 
of  AbsfUom  and  Achilophel,  the  finest  of  all  political  satires,  written,  it  is  said,  at  the 
king's  own  request,  and  published  about  November  17, 1681,  just  at  the  proper  moment 
for  exciting  popular  feeling  against  Shaftesbury  and  thereby  securing  his  indictment. 

The  fashion  of  using  a  scriptural  story  as  a  vehicle  for  political  satire  had  already 
begun  in  England.    In  1679  there  had  appeared  a  satire  in  verse,  entitled  Nabolh*s  Vine- 

>  See  Somers  Tracts^  TiU.  317. 
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yard ;  or,  The  Innocent  Traitor^  which  sought  to  make  odious  the  oondemnation  of  Lord 
Stafford,  a  Catholic  nohleman,  for  his  assumed  complicity  in  the  Popish  Plot.  In  the 
next  year  a  prose  pamphlet  was  printed,  AhsdUmCs  Conspiracy;  or^  The  Tra^y  of 
Treason,^  which  coTered,  in  an  elementary  &shion,  the  same  ground  as  Dryden's  poem. 
What  Dryden  did,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heroic  plays,  was  to  take  a  literary  form  in  its 
very  in&noy,  and  raise  it  to  the  highest  leyel  that  it  was  capable  of  attaining.  In  his 
great  satire  the  poet  gives  a  matchless  series  of  portraits  of  the  politicians  of  the  time, 
exalting  the  Tories  and  damning  the  Whigs.  **  The  young  man  Absalom,"  weak  and 
misguided,  but  full  of  fine  qualities  and  good  intentions,  represents  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.   Achitophel, 

For  dose  designs,  and  crooked  oomiselB  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbolent  of  wit :  — 

(Page  111,  Imea  152, 163.) 

the  cunning  counselor  who  seduced  Absalom  into  rebellion,  represents  Shaftesbury  him- 
self. Of  the  other  portraits  the  most  famous  is  that  of  Zimri,  Dryden's  old  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  There  is  little  plot  to  the  poem;  Drjrden  describes  at  great 
length  a  group  of  conspirators,  who,  after  many  preparations,  take  flight  at  the  sound  of 
the  king's  speech  from  the  throne.  The  author  really  made  the  best  of  the  material  at 
his  conmiand:  the  actual  conspirators  accomplished  nothing,  being  defeated  by  a  change 
in  public  opinion  that,  without  too  great  abuse  of  poetic  license,  Dryden  could  term  the 
result  of  the  king's  own  words. 

Though  Absalom  and  AchUophel  had  a  wide  sale,  and  must  have  influenced  public 
opinion  to  some  extent,  it  foiled  of  its  immediate  object,  for  the  grand  jury  refused  to 
indict  Shaftesbury.  The  earl's  adherents  celebrated  his  release  by  striking  and  circulat- 
ing a  medal,  which  gave  Dryden  the  occasion  for  a  second  satire.  The  Medal,  directed 
against  the  Whigs  and  their  leader,  published  in  March,  1682.  This  poem  is  marked  in 
many  parts  by  a  vigor  fully  equal  to  that  of  Abicdom  and  Achitophelf  though  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessor  in  interest  and  variety. 

These  two  satires  showed  Dryden  in  a  wholly  new  light.    He  had  rendered  important 

service  to  the  government,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  reward.    In  December,  1683,  he 

was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  London.     His  pension,  however, 

seems  to  have  been  paid  as  irreg^ularly  as  before,  and  he  probably  secured  his  arrears  only 

after  the  accession  of  James  II  in  1685.    His  entry  into  politics,  on  the  other  hand, 

brought  on  him  a  host  of  attacks  from  Whig  writers.    Numeftous  answers  to  Absalom  and 

AchUophel  and  The  Medal  made  their  appearance,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Ab- 

salom  Senior;  or,  Achitophel  Transpros'd,  by  Dryden's  former  rival.  Settle;  and  The  Medal 

of  John  BayeSf  by  Thomas  Shadwell,  once  Dryden's  friend  and  associate,  now  his  enemy. 

Of  these.  Settle's  poem,  though  coarse  and  stupid,  is  at  least  legitimate  in  its  tone.    By 

a  different  application  of  Scripture,  in  which  Absalom  is  made  to  represent  the  Duke  of 

York,  Settle  tries  to  turn  the  jest  upon  the  Tory  party.    Lacking  originality,  he  often 

avails  himself  of  Dryden's  work,  parodying  his  lines,  and  applying  them  in  a  different 

sense.    But  Shadwell's  piece  is  one  long  tirade  against  Dryden,  which  brands  its  author 

as  unworthy  of  the  least  sympathy  for  the  fate  that  soon  overtook  him.     Among  its 

least  vulgar  lines  are  the  following,  which  are  taken  from  its  opening  and  closing 

pages:  — 

How  long  shall  I  endnre,  without  reply, 
To  hear  this  Bayee,  this  hackney  railer,  lie  ? 


>  Printed  In  Um  Boott-Stinteboiy  edition,  ix.  206-208. 
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The  fool  nnondgel'd  for  one  libel  swelU, 

Where  not  his  wit,  hnt  unoineeB  excels. 

Whilst  with  foul  words  and  names  whioh  he  lets  fly, 

He  quite  defiles  the  satire's  dignity.  .  .  . 

Methinks  the  ghost  of  Horace  there  I  see, 

Lashing  this  oherry-HsheekM  dunce  of  fifty-three. 


) 


Now  farewell,  wretched,  mercenary  Bayes, 
Who  the  king  liberd  and  did  Cromwell  praise. 
Farewell,  ahandonM  rascal,  only  fit 
To  be  abus'd  by  thy  own  scurrilous  wit.  •  .  . 
Pied  thing  I  half  wit !  half  fool !  and  for  a  knare, 
Few  men,  than  this,  a  better  mixture  haye ; 
But  thpn  canst  add  to  that,  coward  and  slare. 

Diyden's  reply  was  prompt  and  cnuhing.  In  his  Mac  FUchwe,  pablished  in  October, 
1682,  he  held  Shadwell  up  to  soom  as  a  dunce  and  an  insolent  pretender  to  poetry.  For 
▼igvxrous  inveotiTe  and  trenchant  wit  this  short  poem  is  equal,  in  its  own  sphere,  to  AbtO" 
lam  and  AMtophd  and  The  Medal.  A  poetaster  named  Richard  Flecknoe,  who  had  pre- 
▼ioosly  been  the  butt  of  Dryden's  ridicule,^  had  recently  died.  Dryden  represents  Shad- 
well  as  the  heir  to.  Flecknoe's  dullness;  and,  since  Flecknoe  was  an  Irishman,  giyes  him 
the  title  Mac  Fleeknoe.  One  may  regret  that  Dryden's  just  indignation  has  for  onoe 
blinded  his  critical  discernment  Shadwell's  comedies  do  not  deserve  the  wholesale  con- 
tempt that  his  adversary  has  heaped  upon  them:  though  coarse  in  character-drawing  and 
in  language,  they  contain  scenes  full  of  real  humor.  On  the  whole,  however,  Shadwell's 
name  survives  in  English  literature  only  through  Dryden's  satire. 

Finally,  at  about  the  same  time,  Dryden  added  some  two  hundred  verses  to  b,' second 
part  of  Abeahrn  and  AckUophd^  written  by  Nahum  Tate.  Among  these  lines,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  devoted  to  his  two  opponents,  Shadwell  and  Settle,  whom  he  cele- 
brates under  the  names  of  Og  and  Doeg:  — 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse ; 
Who,  by  my  Muse,  to  all  succeeding  times 
Shall  live,  in  spite  of  their  own  doggerel  rhymes. 

(Page  143,  lines  409-411.) 

The  satirist  showed  his  consummate  command  of  English  in  this  new  attack  upon  Shad- 
welL  Without  repeating  in  any  way  the  language  that  he  had  used  in  Mac  Flecknoe^  he 
reached  the  same  height  of  vituperative  eloquence. 

Though  he  had  now  definitely  retired  from  dramatic  work,  Dryden  accepted  the  aid  of 
Lee  in  completing  for  the  stage  The  Duke  of  Gtdee,  a  tragedy  that  he  had  begun  more 
than  twenty  years  before.  In  its  finished  form,  this  play  is  a  political  satire,  directed 
against  the  Whigs.  Upon  its  appearance,  Shadwell  and  a  lawyer  named  Thomas  Hunt 
directed  pamphlets  against  it,  and  Dryden  replied  with  a  similar  pamphlet,  his  Ftm/i- 
eaiion  of  The  Duke  of  Guise. 

In  November,  1682,  after  his  series  of  great  satires,  Dryden  suddenly  came  forward  in 
a  new  light,  as  the  author  of  Rdigio  Laid,  a  poem  in  which,  imitating,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
style  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  he  sets  forth  in  verse  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  impress  an  unskilled  layman.  Being  a  defense  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church  against  the  arguments  of  the  Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  dis- 
senters on  the  other,  this  poem  is  closely  connected  with  the  political  satires  that  preceded 
ii.     But  its  easy  ambling  style  —  which  Dryden  modestly  likens  to  that  of  Tom  Sliad- 

>  In  the  dadicstion  to  The  Kind  Keeper,  1680. 
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well  —  is  at  the  other  extreme  from  their  swift,  impetuous  invectiYe.    By  this  change  of 
tone  Dryden  showed  his  wonderful  Yersatility,  a  yersatility  that  modem  readers,  unused 
to  the  couplet  in  its  classic  form,  are  not  apt  fully  to  appreciate.    On  the  arguments  oF 
the  poem  critics  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Christie,  devoted  to  the  tenets  of  the  AngUcan. 
Churchy  have  bestowed  high  praise:  to  the  present  editor  Rdigio  Laid  seems  inferior, 
both  in  logical  consistency  and  in  depth  of  feeling,  to  its  successor  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,    More  interesting  than  any  theological  reasoning  is  Diyden^s  refusal  to  belieye 
that  the  heathen  who  die  without  hearing  of  Christ  must  be  damned  to  eyerlasting  punish- 
ment.   The  authorities,  that  "  good  old  man  "  Bishop  Athanasius  among  the  number, 
will  haye  it  so;  but  the  kindly,  genial,  albeit  somewhat  wayward  English  gentleman,  who 
writes  satires  only  to  serve  his  political  party,  or  when  roused  by  insults  from  his  per^ 
sonal  enemies,  cannot  force  his  charity  to  accept  their  cruel  verdict. 

Deprived  of  his  income  from  the  theater,  Dryden  busied  himself  with  various  sorts  of 
miscellaneous  writings.  During  his  dramatic  period  he  had  won  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  had  turned  many  an  honest  penny  by  furnishing  them  for 
his  friends'  plays.  In  1680  he  had  begpm  work  as  a  translator,  by  contributions  to  a  small 
volume  of  Ovid^s  Epistles.  He  had  all  his  Uf e,  as  is  proved  by  his  notes  to  Anniu  Mtro- 
hilis,  and  by  numerous  passages  in  his  critical  works,  been  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Latin 
poets,  so  that  this  new  occupation  was  much  to  his  taste.  His  versions  were  sure  to  find 
a  ready  acceptance  among  a  public  accustomed  by  school  training,  and  by  the  whole  trend 
of  contemporary  criticism,  to  look  on  the  Latin  writers  as  the  standards  of  literary  taste. 
He  now  aided  Tonson  in  preparing  a  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems^  which  appeared  in 
1684.  The  book,  of  which  Dryden  was  probably  the  editor,  opened  with  new  editions 
of  Mac  FUchnoey  Absalom  and  AchUophel,  and  7^6  Medal,  and  contained  very  many  of 
Dryden's  prologues  and  epilogues,  some  of  them  apparently  here  printed  for  the  first 
time.  Of  new  work  by  Dryden  it  included  only  a  few  small  translations  from  Theocri- 
tus, Ovid,  and  Virgil.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  volume,  Tonson  in  the  next 
year  issued  one  of  similar  character,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  new  poems  and  poetical 
translations.  For  this  Dryden  wrote  an  important  critical  preface,  and  translated  long 
extracts  from  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  smaller  selections  from  Theocritus  and  Horace. 
Li  his  attempts  with  the  last  two  writers  Dryden  is  not  happy:  Horace's  exquisite  urban- 
ity and  Theocritus's  union  of  elegance  with  rusticity  are  both  beyond  his  reach.  With 
Lucretius  he  has  better  fortune:  his  version  has  much  of  the  dogmatic  force  and  dramatic 
intensity  of  the  original.  In  the  course  of  these  years  Dryden  also  produced  some  hack 
work  in  prose:  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  prefixed  to  a  coi^rative  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
and  a  translation  of  Maimbourg's  History  of  the  League,  executed  by  order  of  the  king. 

On  February  6, 1685,  Charles  II  died.  Dryden  lamented  his  dead  master  in  Threnodia 
AugustaUs,  a  poem  in  the  irregular  '*  Pindaric  "  verse  made  popular  by  Cowley.  The 
work  has  some  interest  as  Dryden's  first  experiment  in  the  versification  that  he  brought 
to  perfection  in  Alexander's  Feast.  For  the  rest,  few  modem  readers  vrill  be  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Johnson's  verdict:  **  It  has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity;  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look  round  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find, 
and  what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavoring  to  enlarge  them." 

Just  before  the  death  of  the  king,  Dryden  had  prepared  an  opera,  AUnan  and  Albanius, 
which  was  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  brothers  Charles  and  James  over  their  Whig 
opponents.  After  a  few  changes,  to  suit  altered  circumstances,  the  work  was  produced 
in  June,  1685;  its  sixth  performance  was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  Monmouth's  rising* 
in  the  West.    Though  AUnon  and  Albanius  has  but  slight  literary  merit,  the  preface  pub- 
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fished  with  it  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  author's  critical  work.  Nothing 
eonld  be  more  repugnant  than  opera,  with  its  numberless  conyentions  offending  against 
eommon  sense,  to  the  principles  of  the  French  criticism  with  which  Dryden  was  now  in 
hearty  agreement.  But,  finding  that  opera  would  serve  his  turn,  Dryden  forsook  for 
the  moment  the  tenets  which  he  elsewhere  had  defended  so  stoutly,  and  justified  opera, 
against  reason,  by  the  argument  from  authority.  The  inventors  of  opera  must  give  law 
to  it,  as  Homer  did  to  his  successors  in  epic  poetry.  Dryden's  passion  for  logic  here  yields 
to  his  talent  for  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  passing  moment. 

The  Catholic  James  II  was  now  King  of  England.  The  new  monarch  soon  made  it 
evident  that  he  would  do  aU  in  his  power  to  spread  his  own  religion  among  bis  country- 
men, and  that  he  would  show  most  favor  to  its  adherents.  During  this  same  year  (1686) 
Diyden  became  a  Catholic.  For  this  change  of  faith  he  has  been  repeatedly  denounced, 
by  men  like  Macaulay  and  Christie,  whose  judgment  commands  our  respect,  as  a  hypo- 
eritieal  time-eerver.  Whether  this  accusation  be  just  or  not  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty;  perhaps  Dryden  himself  could  not  tell  us  whether  he  acted 
wholly  from  conviction.  Nevertheless,  the  question  is  so  important  for  our  whole  view  of 
Dryden's  character  that  we  must  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

In  none  of  Dryden's  writings  is  there  the  least  sign  of  the  religious  temperament 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  this  world,  kind-hearted,  and,  as  things  go,  honest;  he  had 
no  overmastering  sense  of  spiritual  problems,  and  no  inclination  to  make  himself  miser- 
able by  brooding  upon  them.  In  our  time  he  would  either  not  have  meddled  in  religious 
disenssion  at  all,  or  he  would  have  written  as  a  freethinker,  unattached  to  any  church. 
In  his  own  time  such  indifference  was  impossible;  a  man  who  took  sides  in  politics  must 
tike  them  in  religion  as  well.  Now  Dryden,  a  sceptic  in  half  his  nature,  had  been  brought 
up  a  Puritan,  and  had  joined  the  Church,  of  England  only  in  consequence  of  his  general 
eoDversion  to  the  Boyalist  party.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had,  as  his  writings  plainly 
•how,  a  oonstant  and  ever  increasing  regard  for  the  principle  of  authority;  the  whole 
movement  of  his  mind  is  the  reverse  of  revolutionary.  Such  a  man  could  have  no  cling- 
ing affeetion  for  the  church  of  his  adoption.  Hence  his  defense  of  that  church  in  Religio 
l^Mi  is,  aa  Scott  points  out,  but  half-hearted.  He  will  not  himself  argue  to  the  bitter 
^  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  Scripture  and  Tradition:  — 

I  think  (according  to  my  little  skill, 
To  my  own  Mother  Church  submitting  still) 
That  many  have  been  sav'd,  and  many  may, 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 
Th'  unlettered  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss ; 
For  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  straiter  yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 

(Page  166,  lines  318-325.) 

Thus  Dryden's  conversion  to  Catholicism  was,  as  Scott  shows,  not  from  an  enthusiastic 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  from  "  a  state  of  infidelity,  or  rather 
of  ^rrhonism."  He  saw  so  clearly  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  authority  without  an  in- 
^i^le  interpreter  that  he  was  well  prepared  to  accept  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  be  such.  Without  impulse  from  external  circumstances,  in  the  shape  of  a  Catholic 
king  and  Catholic  influences  predominant  at  court,  he  would  hardly  have  made  the  change; 
yet  the  change  involved  no  violence  to  his  inner  nature,  no  sacrifice  of  intellectual  honesty. 
Once  he  had  recognized  the  element  of  the  irrational  in  religious  faith,  in  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Trinity,  he  oould  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholie 
Chnroh:  — 

Gk>od  life  be  now  my  task :  my  doabts  are  done : 

(What  more  oonld  fright  my  faith,  than  three  in  one  ?) 

Can  I  beliere  eternal  Qod  oonld  lie 

DisgnisM  in  mortal  mold  and  infancy  ? 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  oonld  die  ? 

And  after  that  tmst  my  imperfect  aense. 

Which  calls  in  question  his  omnipotenoe  ? 

Can  I  my  reason  to  my  faith  compel. 

And  shall  my  sight,  and  tonch,  and  taste  rebel  ? . 

(Page  219,  lines  78-a6.) 


} 


Dryden  has  sketched  his  own  religious  development  in  the  following  lines  of  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther :  — 

My  thooghtlees  yonth  was  wing'd  with  yain  desires, 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 

FoUow'd  false  lights ;  and,  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 

My  pride  stmok  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I,  snch  by  nature  still  I  am ; 

Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 

(Page  219,  lines  72-77.) 

Here  the  ''  thoughtless  youth  *'  apparently  refers  to  a  period  of  boyish  indifference  to 
religion;  the  "  false  lights  "  and ''  wand'ring  fires  "  to  a  manhood  of  philosophic  seeptioismy 
probably  of  the  fashionable  type,  based  on  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes;  and  the  ''new 
sparkles "  to  the  poet's  attempts,  of  which  we  see  something  in  Religio  Laid,  to  reason 
himself  into  an  acceptance  of  the  Anglican  doctrines.  For^ese  sparkles  he  exchanged 
the  clear  light  of  authority  and  constant  tradition  that  he  found  in  the  Catholic 
Church.^  Perhaps,  without  being  too  fantastic,  we  may  apply  the  same  passage  to 
Dryden's  literary  development.  In  his  eurly  poems  he  followed  the  **  false  lights  **  of 
the  school  of  Cowley;  later  he  <'  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  his  own  "  in  the  bombastie 
tirades  of  the  heroic  plays;  at  last  he  adopted  an  ideal  of  chastened  elegance  of  style, 
and  of  literary  construction  limited  by  exact  rules,  imposed  by  critical  authority,  which  is 
in  all  essentials  that  of  the  school  of  Boileau.  These  doctrines  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  consistently  in  practice,  so  that  his  later  poems  and  plays  show  many  departures  from 
them.  This  partial  failure  he  excused,  somewhat  inadequately,  by  the  necessity  of  ac- 
commodating his  productions  to  the  taste  of  the  British  public;  a  writer  to  whom  the  new 
theories  were  fundamentally  congenial  would  have  been  able  to  Boiake  the  public  taste 
bow  to  him.  So  the  adoption  of  Catholicism  made  no  change  in  Dryden's  temperament; 
the  sceptic  peers  out  from  beneath  the  robes  of  the  convert.  His  later  writings  show 
little  of  the  devout  spirit  that  we  expect  in  a  man  who  has  been  converted  to  a  new 
religion  in  his  mature  years;  they  are  full  of  the  same  coarseness,  the  same  sneers  at 

1  Scott  midexvteiids  "  fdM  lights  '*  aa  referring  to  Diyden'a  early  "  puitanicftl  taneta,**  and  the  "  new 
aparklea  *'  to  hia  phfloaophio  acepttdsm.  (Hfe  ctf  Dryden^  fa  Soott-Saintabnry  edition,  i.  266-263.)  ProfeaBor 
Filth,  on  the  contrary,  ezplaina  "fUbe  lighta"  aa  "the  faahionable  aoeptidam  of  the  period,  bsaed  on  the 
theciriea  of  Hobbea."  (Bee  note  in  SOeet  Poemt  by  Dryden^  ed.  Ohriatie  and  Firth,  Oxford,  1898,  page  288.) 
Thia  Tiew  ia  the  more  probable,  although  it  entirely  omita  to  take  aoooont  of  Ih7den*a  Pnritan  period  in  hia 
young  manhood.  It  would  be  attractire  to  aee  a  reference  to  thia  in  "wandering  iirea,"  but  I>r3Fden'a  language 
enema  to  indicftte  that  theae  were  contempmrary  with  the  "  falae  Ughta,"  not  precedent  to  them.  In  general 
the  paaaage  is  ao  TBgue,  perhapa  intentionally,  that  it  mnat  not  be  rigorously  interpreted  aa  an  account  of  each 
stage  in  Dryden'a  mental  doTelopment 
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iriesto  and  their  offioe,  that  soil  his  earlier  work.  But  Dryden's  tnielleetual  aoceptanee 
ef  the  prineiple  of  authority,  both  in  literature  and  in  religion,  was  sineere  and  lasting. 
Drjden  gained  no  new  offices  or  pensions  as  the  price  of  his  adoption  of  Catholicism: 
whether,  without  this  change  of  faith,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of  those  he  already 
possessedy  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss.  His  conversion  bore  fruit  in  his  Icmgest  original 
poem.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  published  in  April,  1687.  The  plot  of  this  work  is 
abeoxd  enough :  the  gentle  and  inoffensive  Hind,  representing  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  fierce  yet  beautiful  Fanther,  representing  the  Church  of  England,  discuss  between 
them  questions  of  controversial  divinity;  the  debate  ending,  of  course,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Hind.  But  the  poetic  style  of  the  piece  places  it  very  high  among  Dryden's  com- 
poflitioas.  A  certain  emotional  fervor  fills  the  debate,  very  different  from  the  dry, 
intaUeetnal,  detached  tone  of  ReUgio  Laid,  More  than  this,  in  his  address  to  the  Deiiy, 
defending  his  own  sinoerity,  Diyden  rises  to  true  pathos,  even  to  sublimity:  — 

What  weight  of  aneieiit  witneas  can  prevail, 
If  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale  ? 
But,  graoioiisGkid,  how  well  dost  thon  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  gnide  I 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O  teaoh  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd ; 
Bnt  her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake  I 

(Pages  218,  219,  lines  62-71.) 

In  consequence  of  his  conversion  Dryden  was  employed  to  defend,  against  Stillingfleeti 
a  paper  by  Anne  Hyde  (the  first  wife  of  James  II),  announcing  her  adoption  of  Catholi- 
cism, whieh  was  published  in  1686  by  the  command  of  the  king.  He  also  translated  from 
the  French  the  Life  of  St.  Fhmcis  Xavier  of  the  Jesuit  Bouhours. 

Only  one  more  poem  written  by  Dryden  during  the  short  reign  of  James  Ti  need  here 
be  mentioiied.  In  Britannia  Reditdva  he  celebrates  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  king  on  June 
10, 1688.  This  production,  though  written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  is  of  essentially  the 
same  sort  as  Threnodia  AugustaUs :  sentiments  made  to  order,  with  far-fetched  imagery, 
prevent  it  from  having  any  value  as  literature. 

IV 

The  Revolution  of  1688  brought  ruin  to  all  Dryden's  worldly  prosperity.  As  a  Cath- 
olie,  he  could  not  take  the  oaths  required  of  all  office-holders  under  William  and  Mary. 
Already  an  old  man,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  positions  and  pensions,  and  thrown  back 
on  his  pen  for  support.  He  accepted  the  situation  with  dignity,  making  no  attempt  to 
eonciliate  the  new  government,  but,  except  for  a  few  petulant  expressions,  refraining 
from  attacks  on  it,  and  applied  himself  manfully  to  work.  Had  he  died  just  before  the 
ReTolution,  his  name  would  survive  as  that  of  the  greatest  writer  of  the  Restoration 
period,  but  his  character  would  apparently  have  little  in  it  to  attract  men's  love.  Twelve 
years  of  toil  remained  to  him,  years  hampered  by  old  age,  by  poverty,  and  by  illness. 
By  his  performance  during  this  period  Dryden  showed  himself  still  the  undisputed  prince 
of  English  letters  ;  his  character,  meanwhile,  acquired  a  dignity  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  lacking,  and  commands  our  respect  and  admiration. 

Dryden's  first  impulse  was  to  return  to  the  writing  of  plays,  by  which  he  had  won  his 
early  fame.     Between  the  years  1689  and  1693  he  produced  Don  S^KUtian^  Amphitryon, 
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King  Arthur  (an  opera),  CUomenes  (with  Southeme),  and  Laoe  Triumphant,  These  dramaSy 
notdbly  Don  SebasHany  oontain  work  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  poet's  earlier  period, 
bat  they  contribnte  no  new  elements  of  importance  for  the  study  of  his  genins,  and  may 
be  dismissed  without  farther  analysis.  They  did  not  snfBoe  to  reestablish  their  author's 
reputation  as  the  chief  English  dramatist;  the  last  of  them,  indeed,  was  a  complete  failure. 

In  his  skill  as  a  translator  Dryden  found  a  surer  resource.  Encouraged  by  his  success 
with  shorter  pieces,  he  now  undertook,  aided  by  friends,  a  complete  yersion  of  Juvenal 
and  Fersius,  which  appeared  in  October,  1692.  He  himself  translated  fiye  of  the  sixteen 
satires  of  JuYcnal,  and  the  whole  of  Persius,  and  contributed  an  elaborate  dedicatory 
preface,  in  which,  following  Casaubon,  Heinsius,  Dacier,  and  other  critics,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  rise  of  Boman  satire  and  an  analysis  of  its  chief  authors.  In  the  next 
year,  1603,  he  translated  three  selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  the  episode 
of  Hector  and  Andromache  from  the  Iliad,  and  wrote  a  preface  for  a  third  miscellany 
volume,  Examen  Poeticumj  published  by  Tonson.  Dryden's  powers  of  invective  and  of 
sententious  moralizing  fitted  him  to  be  the  translator  of  Juvenal  and  Fersius;  though  his 
versions  are  far  from  literal,  they  well  reproduce  in  English  the  vigorous  declamation 
of  the  Roman  satire.  With  Ovid  also,  a  writer  of  easy,  rapid,  somewhat  rhetorical 
verse,  Dryden  had  much  in  common. 

Near  the  close  of  1693  Dryden  embarked  on  the  greatest  single  task  of  his  life,  the 
translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Virgil,  which  occupied  practically  all  his  time  for  more 
than  three  years.  The  work  was  published  by  subscription,  and  was  issued  from  Tonson's 
press  in  a  handsome  folio  volume,  early  in  July,  1697.  To  aid  Dryden,  Addison  furnished 
an  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  and  the  arguments  in  prose  for  the  whole  work;  Dr.  Knightly 
Chetwood  wrote  the  Life  of  Virgil  and  the  Preface  to  the  Pastorals.  The  volume  was 
illustrated  with  the  same  engravings  that  had  once  adorned  the  work  of  Ogleby,  a  pre- 
vious translator  whom  Dryden  heartily  despised,  but  the  plates  were  touched  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  each  was  decorated  with  the  arms  of  a  subscriber  to  the  book.  In  Dryden's 
correspondence  with  Tonson  there  are  frequent  references  to  the  contract  between  them, 
but  these  are  unfortunately  so  vague  that  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  much  the  poet 
received  for  his  labors.  In  Spence*s  Anecdotes  Pope  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  sum  was 
about  £1200,  and  this  is  not  inconsiBtent  with  what  we  can  gather  from  Dryden's  own 
words.  This  reward,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the  profit  of  about  £9000  that 
Pope  received  from  his  Homer,  was  good  pay  for  a  literary  man  in  those  days.  Dryden 
often  writes  to  his  publisher  in  a  testy  tone,  once  protesting,  for  example:  <^Upon  trial,  I 
find  all  of  your  trade  are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others;  therefore  I  have  not 
wholly  left  you." 

Despite  many  revolutions  of  public  taste,  Dryden's  Virgil  still  remains  practically  with- 
out a  rival  as  the  standard  translation  of  the  greatest  Roman  poet;  the  only  one  that,  like 
two  or  three  versions  of  Homer,  has  become  an  English  classic.  It  has,  indeed,  almost 
none  of  the  grace  and  tenderness,  or  the  high  seriousness,  of  the  Latin  origioal,  to  which 
Wordsworth  attained  in  large  measure  in  his  Laodamia,    Thus  the  marvelous  verse, 

Sunt  laorinuB  renim  et  mentem  mortalia  tangont, 

disappears  entirely  in  Dryden's  conmionplace:  — 

Onr  known  disasters  fill  ev'n  forei^  lands : 
See  there,  where  old  unhappy  Priam  stands  I 
Ey'n  the  mute  walls  relate  the  warrior^s  fame, 
And  Trojan  griefs  the  Tynans*  pity  claim. 

(Page  S30,  lines  646-649.) 
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Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  catches  the  Virgilian  spirit  in  the  lines:  — 

'—Yet  tears  to  human  soffering  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  overthrown 
Are  monmed  hy  man,  and  not  hy  man  alone, 
As  fondly  he  helieres. 

(Camhrid^  edition,  page  527,  lines  164-107.) 

Dryden  is  leikst  satisfactory  in  his  treatment  of  the  Pastorals  and  of  those  portions  of 
the  Georgics  of  which  the  charm,  for  modem  readers,  consists  less  in  the  subject  matter 
than  in  IJie  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  treatment,  and  the  haunting  melody  of  the  rhythm. 
His  JEneid^  howeyer,  is  a  masterpiece  of  rapid  narrative.  The  buoyant,  flowing  yerse 
carries  the  reader  forward  with  a  glorious  energy,  and,  at  its  best,  has  something  of 
VirgQ's  own  noble  simplicity.  The  following  passage,  though  deformed  in  one  line  by 
Dryden's  fondness  for  antithesis,  is  a  favorable  example  of  his  power:  — 

She  thus  replied :  '*  The  chaste  and  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place. 
But  Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods. 
Then  led  me  trembling  thro'  these  dire  abodes, 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  gods. 
These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate ; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state. 
He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime ; 
Enquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal, 
(Loth  to  oonfesB,  unaUe  to  eonoeal,) 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath. 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 
Straight,  o'er  the  guilty  ghost,  the  Fury  shakes  ^ 
The  sounding  whip  and  brandishes  her  snakes,     > 
And  the  pale  sinner,  with  her  sisters,  takes."      J 

(Pages  603,  604,  lines  758-773.) 

At  times  the  veteran  satirist  indulges  his  genius.  The  following  triplet  on  Drances 
might  be  the  portrait  of  a  Whig  leader:  — 

Factious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  council  board,  l 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword ;  [ 
A  dose  caballer,  and  tongue-valiant  lord.  ) 

(Page  678,  lines  512-^14.) 

More  than  this,  Dryden  inserts  into  his  translation  certain  sly  attacks  on  the  reigning 

English  monarch.     (He  had  resisted,  by  the  way,  Tonson's  request  that  he  dedicate  the 

volome  to  William  III,  though  Tonson  had  **  prepared  the  book  for  it "  by  having  the 

eng^ver  make  the  portrait  of  ^neas  resemble  that  of  the  king.)    In  the  following  lines, 

describing  criminals  scourged  by  the  Fury,  the  words  in  italics  have  no  warrant  in  the 

Latin:*  — 

Then  they,  who  brothers'  better  claim  disown, 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne- 

(Page  604,  lines  824,  825.) 

And  the  portraits  of  the  rival  kings  of  the  bees,  which  are  mueh  altered  and  expanded 
from  the  original,  are  obviously  meant  to  suggest  James  and  William:  — 

With  ease  distinguished  is  the  regal  race : 
One  monarch  wears  an  honest  open  face ; 

1  Ths  editor  is  iMte  Indebted  to  a  writer  In  Notes  and  QiieKM,  wrles  II.  tU.  168,  and  series  n.  x.  263. 
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Shap'd  to  hiB  size,  and  godlike  to  behold, 

His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold. 

And  mddy  scales ;  for  empire  he  designed, 

Is  better  bom,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 

That  other  looks  like  natnre  in  disgrace : 

Gaunt  are  his  sides,  and  sullen  is  his  face ; 

And  like  their  grisly  prince  i^pears  his  gloomy  race. 

(Page  478,  lines  137-145.) 
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A  mosioal  society  in  London  had  for  some  years  maintained  the  cnstom  of  celebrating 
November  22,  the  Feast  of  Saint  Cecilia,  hj  a  public  performance  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Dryden,  in  1687,  had  written  an  ode  for  this  occasion;  he  now,  ten  years 
later^  furnished  another  and  a  greater  one,  Alexander's  FeasL  This  fine  ode,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  English  lyric  poetry  between  Milton  and  Gray,  is  to-day  by  far  the  best 
known  of  Diyden's  poems.  Yet,  familiar  as  Alexander's  Feast  has  become  by  ceaseless 
reprinting  in  schoolbooks  and  anthologies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  readers 
appreciate  its  full  excellence.  Brought  up  on  the  traditions  of  Wor^worth,  Shelley,  and 
Keats,  we  instinctively  expect  in  lyric  poetry  either  the  expression  of  elevated  moral  or 
philosophical  ideas,  of  intense  passion,  or  of  a  delight  in  sensuous  beauty.  Dryden  gives  us 
none  of  these,  but  a  rapid  series  of  flashlight  pictures,  each  expressed  in  verse  that  by  its 
music  suggests  the  scene  described.  The  poem  is  rather  a  narrative  than  a  pure  lyric. 
No  £ngU8h  poem  is  more  full  of  life  and  ahimation;  few  show  a  more  youthful  spirit 
than  this  ode  by  the  weary  satirist  and  dramatist  of  sixty-six. 

Dryden's  last  years  were  cheered  by  the  success  of  his  Virgilf  which  reached  a  second 
edition  within  a  few  months  after  its  first  publication,  and  were  saddened  by  the  attacks 
of  a  few  critics  and  rivals.  To  Milboume,  who  assailed  his  Virgil,  and  Blackmore,  who 
attacked  his  character,  he  paid  comparatively  little  attention,  judging  correctly  that  their 
words  would  not  affect  public  opinion.  The  case  was  different  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who 
in  1696  published  his  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Prof  oneness  of  the  English  Stage, 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  whole  school  of  the  Restoration  dramatists,  and  Dryden  chief 
among  the  number.  To  the  charges  Dryden  manfully  pleaded  guilty,  though  he  rightly 
accused  Collier  of  exaggeration;  and,  somewhat  lamely,  excused  his  own  sins  in  part  by 
the  general  corruption  of  the  times. 

The  comparatively  large  profits  of  the  Virgil  did  not  free  Dryden  from  the  need  of 
further  exertion.  He  thought  of  undertaking  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  translated 
the  first  book  '*as  an  essay  to  the  whole  work  "  (page  740).  But,  perhaps  deterred  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  defective  knowledge  of  Greek,  he  turned  back  to  translate  further 
selections  from  Ovid;  to  put  into  modem  English  some  tales  from  Chaucer,  whom  he 
had  long  loved  with  a  truly  sympathetic  insight;  and  to  clothe  in  heroic  verse  three 
stories  from  Boccaccio,  to  whom  he  was  led  by  his  study  of  Chaucer.  The  result  of  this 
work,  more  congenial  and  more  desultory  than  the  long  struggle  with  Virgil,  was  a  vol- 
ume published  in  1700,  entitled  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem,  These  products  of  the  poet's 
old  age  have  an  enduring  charm.  The  harshness  and  asperity  of  the  great  satirist  are 
gone;  there  remain  a  clear,  melodious  diction,  and  a  frank,  kindly  spirit,  which  show 
Dryden  to  be  a  kinaman  of  Chaucer  and  of  William  Morris.  Sorely  battered  by  the 
storms  of  life,  conscious  that  he  had  often  played  a  part  not  worthy  of  his  great  powers, 
he  appeared  just  before  his  death  as  "  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 

Dryden  passed  away,  after  a  short  illness,  on  May  1, 1700.  He  died  poor,  leaving 
no  personal  property  of  any  account,  but  not  neglected.    Vanbrugh  and  other  friends 
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hid  prepazed  for  his  benefit,  in  March  or  April,  a  representation  of  Beanmont  and 
Pleteher's  Pilgrim^  for  which  Dryden  himself  wrote  a  prologue  and  epilogue  and  some 
small  additions,  the  last  of  his  works.  He  reoeived  a  splendid  funeral,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Poets'  Comer  in  Westminster  Abbej,  near  the  graves  of  his  first  master, 
Cowlej,  and  his  last  master,  Chancer. 

Many  letters  snrnre  from  Dryden's  later  years  and  give  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  old 
man's  way  of  life.  He  was  an  affectionate  father,  and 'showed  an  honest  pride  in  his 
sons'  hnmble  endeavom  to  emulate  his  own  literary  fame.  He  was  a  kindly  eritic, 
eQconzaging  younger  writers,  and  giving  them  suggestions  for  improvements;  from  mean 
literary  jealousy,  which  so  deformed  Pope's  character,  he  was  comparatively  free.^  He  was 
a  welcome  visitor  at  the  country  house  of  his  good  kinswoman  Mrs.  Steward,  **  at  Cot- 
terstock,  near  Oundle,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,"  and  gratefully  acknowledges 
her  hospitality.  In  one  letter  he  praises  the  dainties  that  Mrs.  Steward  has  sent  to 
him:  **  Not  to  name  my  self  or  my  wife,  my  sonn  Charles  is  the  great  commender  of 
your  last  reoeiv'd  present;  who  being  of  late  somewhat  indispos'd,  uses  to  send  for  some 
of  the  same  sort,  which  we  call  heer  marrow-puddings,  for  his  suppers;  but  the  tast  of 
yours  has  so  spoyl'd  his  markets  heer,  that  there  is  not  the  least  comparison  betwixt  them." 
But  in  his  next  letter  he  confesses:  **  As  for  the  rarities  you  promise,  if  beggars  might  be 
dhoosers,  a  part  of  a  chine  of  honest  bacon  wou'd  please  my  appetite  more  than  all  the 
marrow  puddings;  for  I  like  them  better  plain,  having  a  very  vulgar  stomach." 

When  in  London,  Dryden  wrote  at  home  all  the  morning,  dined  with  his  family,  then 
went  to  Will's  Coffee-House,  where  he  spent  his  evenings.  His  reign  there  as  judge  of 
wit  is  deseribed  in  a  well-known  passage  by  Dr.  Johnson:  — 

''Of  the  only  two  men  whom  I  have  found,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  one 
told  me  that  at  the  house  which  he  frequented,  called  Will's  Coffee-House,  the  appeal 
upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him:  and  the  other  related  that  his  armed  chair, 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescriptive  place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer 
placed  in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places  his  winter  and  his  summer  seat." 

To  this  resort  the  boy  Pope  '*  prevailed  with  a  friend  to  carry  him," '  that  he  might  see 
the  man  whom  later  he  always  revered  as  his  master,  on  the  occasion  that  he  describes 
in  Spenc^i  Anecdotes :  **  I  saw  Mr.  Dryden  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  —  this 
bast  is  like  him.  —  I  remember  his  face  well;  for  I  looked  upon  him,  even  then,  with  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  observed  him  very  psrticularly." 

In  person  Dryden  was  short  and  plump;  by  the  lampooners  of  the  time  he  was  called 

' "  little  Bayes  "  and  "  the  poet  squab."    A  portrait  of  him  in  his  youth  shows  him  as  very 

handsome.'    He  retained  bis  rosy  cheeks  beyond  middle  life.    In  conversation  he  was  not 

brilliant,  being  hampered  by  a  shy  and  hesitating  manner,  which  is  mimicked  by  Mr. 

Bayes  in  The  Reheanal,    Even  his  reading  of  his  own  verses  was  far  from  excellent. 

Dryden's  character  is  a  subject  on  which  there  can  be  much  diversity  of  opinion.  His 
prime  characteristics  were  receptivity,  kindliness,  and  a  sort  of  modest  honesty.  His  mind 
was  so  hospitable  to  new  ideas,  and  so  ready  to  adapt  its  utterance  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  that  at  a  first  impression  we  are  apt  to  think  him  a  mere  hypocrite  and  time- 
server.    On  further  acquaintance  we  find  him  a  kindly  gentleman,  like  some  of  our  per- 

*  TlM  foUowing  asnfeenos,  ftttrilmted  to  Tonaon  in  8penee*s  A-needotet^  really  (by  the  qm  of  even)  pnlaat  Diydon 
m  oontnat  to  other  writers :  **  Bven  Dryden  wm  yery  ■oapiciooB  of  rinds.  He  w'onld  oompUment  Orowne,  when 
ft  piny  of  hia  fftfled,  hot  wm  cold  to  him  if  be  met  with  eaooeeB." 

*  Note  by  Wftrbnrton :  aee  The  Workt  of  Alexander  Pepe^  ed.  Slwin  and  Oonxthope,  yoL  tI,  p.  15. 

s  TUa  pAlntlng  is  reproduced  in  the  present  Tohxme.    It  certainly  gives  a  atronger  impreaaion  of  intellectual 
than  the  aomewhat  aleepy  ICneUer  portraita  of  the  poet  in  hia  later  years. 
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sonal  friendfly  unoonoemed  with  superficial  consistency,  distinguished  among  his  fellow  men 
of  letters  not  so  much  hj  elevation  of  spirit  as  by  ability  to  express  finely  his  passing 
opinions.  As  he  advances  in  age,  his  character  grows  more  mellow,  and  his  opinions 
mold  themselves  into  the  semblance  of  a  system,  of  which  the  central  element  is  respect 
for  authority  and  tradition,  in  letters,  in  government,  and  in  religion.  The  old  man  wins 
our  respect  by  his  open  confession  of  past  errors  and  of  his  liability  to  fall  into  fresh 
ones.    He  ends  his  life  surrounded  by  friends,  both  old  and  new. 

This  short  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  John  Dryden  may  well  close  with  Con- 
greve's  portrait  of  his  friend;  a  portrait  that  is  flattering,  but,  we  may  trust,  not  untrue  in 
any  essential  respect:  — 

'*  He  was  of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane  and  compassionate,  easily  forgiving  injuries, 
and  capable  of  a  prompt  and  sincere  reconciliation  with  them  who  had  offended  him. 

**  Such  a  temperament  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  all  moral  virtues  and  sociable 
endowments.  His  friendship,  where  he  professed  it,  went  much  beyond  his  professions; 
and  I  have  been  told  of  strong  and  generous  instances  of  it,  by  the  persons  themselves 
who  received  them,  though  his  hereditary  income  was  little  more  than  a  bare  com- 
petency. 

'^  As  his  ref^ding  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious 
of  everything  that  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed  of  knowledge  than  he  was 
communicative  of  it.  But  then  his  communication  of  it  was  by  no  means  pedantic,  or 
imposed  upon  the  conversation;  but  just  such,  and  went  so  far  as  by  the  natival  turns  of 
the  discourse  in  which  he  was  engaged  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required.  He  was 
extreme  ready  and  gentle  in  his  correction  of  the  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought  fit 
to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to  admit  of  the  reprehension  of  others  in 
respect  of  his  oversight  or  mistakes.  He  was  of  very  easy,  I  may  say,  of  very  pleasing 
access;  but  something  slow,  and  as  it  were  diffident  in  his  advances  to  others.  He  had 
something  in  his  nature  that  abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatsoever.  Indeed  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  rather  blamable  in  the  other  extreme;  for,  by  that  means, 
he  was  personally  less  known,  and  consequently  hb  character  might  become  liable  both  to 
misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations. 

**  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  observation,  he  was,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  I  knew, 
one  of  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  easily  to  be  discountenanced  in  his  approaches,  either 
to  his  superiors  or  his  equals."  (Preface  to  Congreve's  edition  of  Dryden's  dramas; 
reprinted  in  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  ii.  17, 18.) 


Dryden's  reputation  as  a  writer  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  In  his  own  time 
his  commanding  position  was  early  recognized;  even  his  assailants  admitted  his  power. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  his  fame  even  increased.  Pope  acknowledged  him  as  hif 
teacher.    Gray's  lines  in  The  Progress  of  Poesy  are  almost  too  familiar  for  quotation:  — 

Behold,  where  Dryden's  leas  piesumptnouB  car, 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 

Two  oooraeis  of  ethereal  race, 

With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long-resounding  pace. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  carefully  developed  comparison  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  accords  to  the 
older  poet,  **  with  some  hesitation,''  the  superior  genius;  but  he  quickly  adds  that  **  every 
other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope."  Thus  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
in  1806,  at  the  close  of  his  Life  of  Drydeii,  that  he  left  in  Englbh  literature  '<  a  name 
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leeond  only  to  thoM  of  Milton  and  of  Shakespeare,"  he  was  merely  recording  a  reeeiyed 
literary  opinion.  With  the  rise  of  the  romantic  school,  though  hoth  Byron  and  Words- 
worth admired  his  genius/  and  Keats  studi^  carefully  his  versification,  Dzyden's  repvtar 
lion  declined.  At  the  present  time,  though  no  competent  critic  fails  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dryden's  power,  comparatiYely  few  persons  read  him  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

In  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  poet  Dryden  was  certainly  lacking.  He  expressed 
no  great  moral  ideas  or  social  aspirations;  he  had  little  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  no  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  the  external  world.  He  began  serious  work  eom- 
paratiTely  late  in  life,  and  always  regarded  his  art  as  primarily  a  means  for  making  a 
livii^.  His  original  poems,  except  his  dramas,  were  all  oecaaionsl  productions,  written 
not  firom  any  ereatiye  impulse,  but  to  serve  some  passing  purpose;  they  were  devoted 
to  courtly  panegyric  or  to  party  war&re.  Unlike  Spenser  and  Milton,  Dryden  found  no 
high  ideals  and  lofty  aspirations  among  the  men  whom  he  served;  nor  was  he  a  man, 
like  SheUey,  to  revolt  against  the  tendencies  of  his  environment,  and  create  ideals  and 
aspirations  for  himself. 

As  the  portraits  in  Abgalom  and  AchUophel  amply  prove,  no  man  could  deticribe  charac- 
ter, in  a  certain  way,  better  than  Dryden.  The  central  defect  of  his  dramatic  works  is 
that  they  too  are  essentially  descriptive.  Diyden's  men  and  women  are  figures  made  to 
Older,  after  the  pattern  of  previous  writers,  nvther  than  living  beings,  created  by  the  poet 
from  his  immedkte  sympathy  with  human  nature.  Their  speeches  are  eloquent^  often 
beantifal,  but  rarely  do  we  find  a  phrase  like  Cleopatra's  in  All  for  Love^  — 

And  thus  one  minute's  feigning  has  destroyed 
My  whole  life's  truth,  — 

(Soott-Saintsbury  edition,  v.  410.) 

which  seems  wrung  from  the  speaker  by  real  depth  of  feeling. 

Some  reservations  are  necessary  even  as  to  Dryden's  description  of  character.  If  we 
eontnst  his  figures  in  Absalom  and  Aehitopkel  with  those  of  Chaucer  in  his  Prologue^  we 
notiee  Dryden's  insistence  on  abstract  qualities  and  on  abstract  adjectives,  in  contrast  to 
Chaneer's  attention  to  personal  appearance,  even  to  the  details  of  attire,  as  an  index  of 
cfaaraeter.  Shaftesbury's  person  gave  free  scope  for  concrete  description,  but  to  it  Dry- 
den caoie  no  nearer  than  the  following  lines:  — 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way,  1 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay,  V 

And  o'er-inform'd  the  tenement  of  day.   J 

(Page  111,  fines  166-158.) 

Seldom  does  Dryden  give  details  like  those  in  regard  to  Oates:  — 

Sunk  were  his  eyes;  his  voice  was  hanh  and  loud. 
Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was  nor  proud : 
His  long  dun  prov'd  his  wit ;  his  saintlike  grace 
A  church  vermilion,  and  a  Moses'  &ce. 

(Pages  117, 118,  lines  646-649.) 

Even  here  he  is  not  content  to  let  the  details  speak  for  themselves,  but  must  point  out 
the  abstract  qualities  they  denote.  Contrast  with  this  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Monk  ! 
Has  tendemsy  to  the  abstract  rather  than  the  concrete  prepares  us  for  the  &tal  weak- 
less  of  all  Dryden's  attempts  at  the  description  of  nature.  Brought  up  in  the  country, 
he  was  nevertibeless  insensible  to  its  beauty.  Of  his  few  passages  of  natural  description^ 
the  following,  from  The  Indian  Emperor ^  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitions:  — 

>  For  Wordcwortli*!  gvnenil  Tardict  on  Dryden,  mo  p.  1016. 
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Enter  Cortsz  alofi«,  in  a  nightgown. 
All  things  are  hiMh  'd,  as  Natnie's  self  laj  dead ; 
The  moniitaiBfl  seem  to  nod  their  droway  head ; 
The  litde  birda  ii^  dreama  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night  dew  aweat. 
Efen  Lnat  and  Envy  sleep ;  yet  Love  denies 
Beat  to  my  sonl,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

(Scott-Suntsbiuy  edition,  iL  960.) 

These  lines  Woxdsworth  rightly  condemns  as  **  vag^e,  bombastic,  and  senseless/'  ^  And^ 
in  a  sentence  of  the  dedication  to  the  same  play,  Dryden  proclaims  his  insensibility  to  the 
grander  aspects  of  natore.  ''High  objects,  it  is  tme,''  he  tells  ns,  ''attract  the  sight;  but 
it  looks  up  with  pain  on  craggy  rocks  and  barren  moontains,  and  oontinnes  not  intent  on 
any  object  which  is  wanting  in  shades  and  greens  to  entertain  it." 

In  this  fondness  for  abstraction  Dryden  is  partly  a  follower*of  corrent  poetic  theories^ 
which  insisted  on  the  generalizing,  philosophic  natore  of  poetry;  partly  true  to  his  own 
temperament,  which  loyed  reasoning,  in  verse  and  ont  of  it,  at  the  expense  of  obeenrati<Mi. 
His  passion  for  ratiocination,  which  shows  itself  throughont  his  original  works,  from  the 
fine-spun  debates  on  love  and  honor  in  the  heroic  plays  to  the  theological  discnssion  in 
T%e  Hind  and  ihe  Panther,  has  given  Dryden  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  vigorous  inteU 
lect.  This  reputation,  which  may  have  been  increased  by  the  blunt  coarseness  of  his 
language,  really  a  sign  of  a  lack  of  delicacy  rather  than  an  indication  of  strength,  is  only 
partially  deserved.  Dryden  originated  no  ideas,  and  in  his  analysis  of  old  cmes  he  was 
not  profound*  He  seems  often  to  gnaw  at  the  rind  of  thought  while  others  have  reached 
the  kemeL  His  arguments  never  become  fused  into  a  weU-developed,  coherent  system; 
he  excels  primarily  in  expressing  in  clear,  incisive,  melodious  language  thoughts  that  he 
has  borrowed  from  other  men. 

Dryden's  literary  greatness  then  depends,  in  greater  measure  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  of  the  very  greatest  English  poets,  upon  his  mastery  of  the  technique  of  his  art. 
Indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  he  was  keenly  susceptible  to  beauty  of  style;  he  was 
a  critic  by  instinct,  an  author  by  training.  In  his  criticism,  and  in  his  prose  style,  we  may 
discover  some  explanation  of  his  power  as  a  writer  of  verse. 

In  Dryden's  criticism  two  elements  are  constantiy  contending  for  mastery.  By  his 
passion  for  logic,  he  was  attracted  to  the  contemporary  French  critics,  who  busied 
themselves  primarily  with  literary  theory  and  loved  to  prescribe  hard  and  &st  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  future  authors.  Through  his  own  writings  he  did  much  to  introduce 
their  tenets,  and  stiU  more  their  general  methods  of  work,  into  England.  Hence  he  is 
justly  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  celebrated  passage:  "Dryden  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first  taught  us  to  determine 
upon  principles  the  merit  of  composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest  dramatist 
wrote  without  rules,  conducted  tluough  life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled 
and  rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety  had  neg- 
lected to  teach  them.'*  By  crtftcum,  Dr.  Johnson  here  means  dogmatic  criticism.  Yet 
Dryden  was  himself  no  dogmatist  Quite  apart  from  his  devotion  to  logical  method, 
he  had  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  fine  poetry  wherever  he  found  it;  his  appreciation 
was  too  catholic  to  be  warped  by  compliance  with  any  narrow  critical  creed.  Hence, 
in  contrast  to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  equal  truth,  Professor  Ker  can  write:  "The  sepa- 
rate positive  sentences  of  Dryden  are  of  small  account  in  his  work  as  a  critic.  His 
virtue  is  that  in  a  time  when  literature  was  pestered  and  cramped  with  formulas  he 
>  Bsmt^t  Suppiemeiitary  to  the  Pr^aee  o/  th*  EdUien  of  1S16  ;  see  Oambridgo  editton,  page  811. 
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fonnd  it  impassible  to  write  otherwise  than  freely.  He  is  sceptical,  tentative,  disengaged, 
where  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  most  of  his  successors  for  a  hundred  years,  are 
pledged  to  certain  dogmas  and  principles."  ^  Finally,  though  the  historical  point  of  view 
never  became  prominent  in  Dryden's  writings,  his  sound  common  sense  made  him  see 
that  every  author  must  be  judged  not  simply  by  a  fixed  code  of  literary  principles,  but 
with  some  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Thus,  when  he  came  to 
diaeuas  a  poet  whom  he  understood  and  loved,  his  respect  for  literary  theory  simply  saved 
him  from  waywardness  and  eccentricity.  Though  his  discussion  of  general  literary  prob- 
lems now  seems  erode  and  mechanical,  Dryden*s  comments  on  individual  writers  are  still 
fnll  of  inspiration;  of  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  he  has  left  appreciations  which  in  their 
way  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Dryden  clothed  his  critical  works  in  a  prose  style  that  has  been  described  once  for  all 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  manner  is  in  quaint  contrast  to  Dryden's  own  :  — 

"Criticism,  either  didactic  or  defensive,  occupies  almost  all  hb  prose,  except  those 
pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  his  patrons;  but  none  of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought 
tedioas.  They  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of  the 
•entenoe  betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modeled, 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into^its  proper  place.  Nothing  b  cold 
or  languid:  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous;  what  is  little,  is  gay;  what  is  great, 
is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently;  but  while  he  forces 
himielf  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Everything 
is  exeused  by  the  play  of  images  and  the  sprightliness  of  expression.  Though  all  is  easy, 
nothii^  is  feeble;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  b  nothing  harsh;  and  though  since  his 
earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

^  He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a  manner —  such  a  recurrence  of  particu- 
lar modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  another  and  the  same  ;  he  does  not 
exhibit  a  second  time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor  appears  to  have  any  art 
other  than  that  of  expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigor.  His  style  could 
not  easily  be  imitated,  either  seriously  or  ludicrously;  for,  being  always  equable  and 
always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who  is 
totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and  features  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  ovei^ 
eharged  resemblance." 

Perhaps  we  can  best  explain  the  charm  of  Dryden's  prose  by  saying  that  it  represents 
the  ideal  of  cultivated  literary  conversation.  Had  he  employed  it  for  a  wider  range  of 
subjeets,  it  would  probably  have  become  less  natural  and  artless.  At  least  his  verse, 
which  he  used  for  nearly  all  his  important  writing  except  his  criticism,  shows  not  only  the 
anther's  perfect  command  of  his  material,  but  his  careful  study  and  deliberation.  To  the 
wonderful  clearness  which  it  shares  with  his  prose,  it  adds  that  vigor  of  line  and  that  rapid- 
ity of  movement  which  are  Dryden*s  distinguishing  glory  among  all  the  English  poets. 

In  his  all-pervading  clearness,  both  in  his  single  sentences  and  in  the  general  conduct  of 
Us  poems,  Dryden  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  still  more  to  the 
school  of  Cowley,  whose  follower  he  had  been  in  his  youth.  With  him,  clearness  became 
M  natural  in  verse  as  in  prose;  he  aimed  to  be  understood  first  of  all,  and  would  not  let 
te  search  for  more  poetic  qualities  of  style  blind  him  to  this  first  necessity.  His  dramas 
m  this  respect  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Congreve  or  Southeme;  considered  merely  as 
lapid  narratives,  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  they  command  very  high  praise. 
And  shallow  though  the  reasoning  may  be  in  Religio  Laid  or  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther^ 

^  Btmift  ^  John  Drffdm^  Oxford,  1900,  vol.  i,  p.  zt. 
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the  lender  is  at  leut  seldom  left  with  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  poet's  meaniog. 
lemarkable  deameas  of  dictioii  and  of  oonstnictioo  Drydea  owed  primarily  to  his  pas- 
sioo  for  logie  and  to  his  familiarity  with  French  liteiatnre  and  criticism.  He  left  it  as  a 
predons  l^;acy  to  the  writers  who  followed  him,  down  to  the  rise  of  the  lomantie  scfaooL 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Dryden  alone  made  cleaxness  the  dtstii^nishing  Tirtae  — 
frequently,  to  be  sore,  at  the  expense  of  higher  qualities  —  of  all  English  poetry  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  certainly  he,  as  the  teacher  of  Pope,  deserves  that  praise  more 
than  any  other  one  man. 

Clearness  Dryden  could  teach  to  his  successors;  he  oould  not  impart  to  them  his 
▼igor  and  his  rapidity.  The  former  b  seen  at  its  best  in  Abtalcm  and  AckUopkd  and 
The  Medaif  where  each  phrase  is  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer;  the  latter  is  the  great- 
est exeellence  of  his  transhitions  from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Chancer,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  Alexander's  FeasL  At  first,  in  the  heroic  plays,  this  resonant  declamation  and 
this  finirrfftfil  narratiTe  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  bombast;  later  they  became  the 
unaileeted,  apparently  simple  utterance  of  Dryden  in  Terse,  just  as  his  graceful,  oonver- 
sational  style  was  in  prose.  Here,  though  we  cannot  point  to  any  one  poet  as  his  model, 
Dryden  showed  himself  a  f oUower  of  the  great  Elizabethans,  rather  thsn  the  founder  of 
the  Augustan  schooL  He  was  himself  fully  conscious  of  his  power:  ''I  pretend  to  no 
dictatorship  among  my  fellow  poets,"  he  writes  in  his  Dedicatiim  <if  the  ^neis,  **  since, 
if  I  should  instruct  some  of  them  to  make  well-running  verses,  they  want  genius  to 
give  them  strength  as  weU  as  sweetness  "  (page  512).  Pope,  by  emphasizing  the  pause 
at  the  close  of  each  line,  and  still  more  that  at  the  close  of  the  couplet,  made  his  verse 
mote  fit  for  a  succession  of  epigrams  than  f <»  the  full-mouthed  invectiye  and  impetuous 
narrative  of  which  Dryden  was  the  master.  Pope's  poems  are  like  a  string  of  beads  and 
Diyden's  like  a  firm,  well-twisted  cord. 

FinaUy,  Dryden's  verse  at  its  best,  as  in  the  opening  lines  of  71^  Hind  and  ike  Panther^ 
or  the  trwnslstinn  of  the  jEneis^  has  a  rare  musical  quality.  Accustomed  to  the  eUbo- 
ratelj  varied  verse  forms  of  nineteenth-eentuiy  poets,  and  to  the  incessantly  changing 
harmonies  of  blank  verse,  modem  readers  do  not  always  appreciate  Dryden's  consummate 
mastery  of  his  own  versification.  Within  the  apparently  narrow  limits  of  the  heroic 
couple^  he  oould  subtly  vary  his  style  to  suit  his  subject;  he  could,  as  he  boasted,  be 
'^unpolished  "  and  **  rugged  "  in  ReUgio  Laiei  and  majestic  in  some  portions  of  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther;  he  could  be  ''sweet"  in  translatii^^  Ovid,  and  reach  severily  in  the 
nobler  portions  of  YirgiL 

In  a  celebrated  passage,  Matthew  Arnold  has  termed  Dryden  **  the  puissant  and  glori- 
ous founder  "  of  an  age  of  prose  and  reason,  an  age  whose  writers  are  marked,  above  all 
else,  by  **  regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  balance."  If  we  make  certain  reservatious, 
doubtless  present  in  Arnold's  own  mind,  the  verdict  iA  eminently  just  and  penetrating. 
Dryden  lacked  the  higlier  qualities  of  imagination  and  insight,  but  he  was  regular  and 
uniform  only  in  his  hatred  of  eccentricity  and  bad  taste;  he  was  precise  in  his  aver- 
sion to  vagueness,  and  to  the  substitution  of  mere  harmonious  sound  for  solid  sense;  he 
showed  balance  in  his  continual  dependence  on  his  critical  judgment,  in  his  reverent  atti- 
tude —  much  like  Arnold's  own  —  towards  the  poets  of  former  times,  and  towards  the 
critical  good  sense  of  his  own  period.  His  puissance  and  his  glory  are,  that  despite  his 
lack  of  creative  originality,  he  made  his  verse  so  fit  an  image  of  his  own  active  and 
receptive  mind. 
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UPON   THE  DEATH   OF  THE 
LORD   HASTINGS 

[The  foHowiiig^  poem,  Dryden's  first  pub- 
fidied  work,  is  (me  of  a  nnniber  of  pieces 
eomponni;  a  small  yolnroe  entitled,  LachrjfmcB 
MiuaruM,  the  Tears  of  the  Museit^  expreU  in 
EitgteSy  written  bjf  dioerepenons  of  Nobilitii  and 
Wortlu  iq>on  the  death  of  the  most  hopejull  Henrif, 
Lord  Hastings  J  oneli/  sonn  of  the  Right  Hon- 
emrabU  FerdinandOf  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Heir- 
gen*raU  of  the  high-born  Prince  George,  Duke 
of  Garenee,  brother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
coUected  and  set  forth  bg  H.  B.  London,  1($49. 
(A  aeeood  issue  of  the  book,  cUffering'  very 
slightly  from  the  first,  is  dated  1G50.)  The 
yooDg  nobleman,  who  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  praises  heaped  upon  him,  was 
bom,  aeeording  to  Collinses  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land, on  January  16,  1630,  and  died  of  the 
smallpox  on  June  24,  1649.  Among  the  con- 
tribatoTs  to  Lachryma  Musarum  were  Denharo, 
Harvell,  Herrick,  and  Richard  Brorae,  the  last 
of  whom  is  thought  to  have  been  the  editor  of 
the  eolleetion.  Dryden*s  boyish  elegy  wss  writ- 
ten under  the  direct  influence  of  Cowley,  whom 
he  later  styles  "  the  darling  of  my  youth  **  (see 
p.  820,  below) ;  it  is  signed  Johannes  Dryden, 
Sdtaim  Westm.  Alumnus.  It  was  first  reprinted 
m  17*  )2,  in  the  third  edition  of  Miscellany  Poems, 
iks  Firwt  Pari.'] 

Must  noble  Hastings  immaturelj  die, 
The  honor  of  his  ancient  family, 
Beau^  and  learning  thus  together  meet, 
To  bring  a  winding  for  a  toedding  sheet  t 
Most  Virtne  proye  Death's  harbinger  ?  mnst 

she. 
With  him  expiring,  feel  mortality  ? 
Is  death,  sin  s  wages,  grace's  now  ?  shall 

art 
Make  us  more  learned,  only  to  depart  ? 
If  merit  be  disease;  if  virtue  death; 
To  be  good,  not  to  be;  who  'd  then  be- 
queath lO 
Himself  to  discipline  ?  who  'd  not  esteem 
Labor  a  crime  ?  study  self-murther  deem  ? 
Our  noble  youth  now  have  pretense  to  be 
Dances  securely,  ign'rant  healthfully. 


Rare  lin^ist,  whose  worth  speaks  itself, 

whose  praise, 
Tho'  not  his  own,  all  tongues  besides  do  raise! 
Then  whom  great  Alexander  may  seem  less. 
Who  conquer'd  men,  but  not  their  lan- 
guages. 
In  his  mouth  nations  speak;  his  tongue 

might  be 
Interpreter  to  Greece,  France,  Italy.        ao 
His  native  soil  was  the  four  parts  o'  th'  earth; 
All  Europe  was  too  narrow  for  his  birth. 
A  yomig  apostle;  and,  Twith  rev'rence  may 
I  speak  'it,)  inspir'd  witn  gift  of  tongues,  as 

they. 
Nature  gave  him,  a  child,  what  men  in  vain 
Oft  strive,  by  art  tho'  f urther'd,  to  obtain. 
His  body  was  an  orb,  liis  sublime  soul 
Did  move  on  virtue's  and  on  learning's  pole: 
WhosQ  reglar  motions  better  to  our  view. 
Then  Archimedes*  sphere,  the  heavens  did 
shew.  30 

Graces  and  virtues,  laneuages  and  arts. 
Beauty  and  learning,  fiU'd  up  all  the  parts. 
Heav'n*s  gifts,  which  do,  like  falling  stars, 

appear 
Scatter'a  in  others;  all,  as  in  their  sphere. 
Were  fix'd  and  conglobate  in  's  soul;  and 

thence 
Shone  thro'  liis  body,  with  sweet  influence; 
Letting  their  glories  so  on  each  limb  fall. 
The  whole  frame  render'd  was  celestiaL 
Come,  learned  Ptolemy,  and  trial  make, 
If  thou  this  hero's  altitude  canst  take:      40 
But  that  transcends  thy  skill;  thrice  happy 

all, 
Could  we  but  prove  thus  astronomical. 
Liv'd  Tycho  now,  struck  with  this  ray, 

which  shone 
More  briglit  i'  th'  mom,  then  others'  beam 

at  noon. 
He  'd  take  his  astrolabe,  and  seek  out  here 
What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemi- 
sphere. 
Replenished  then  with  such  rare  gifts  as 

these. 
Where  was  room  left  for  such  a  foul  disease  ? 
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The  nation's  sin  hath  drawn  that  veil,  which 

shrouds 
Oiir  dayspring  in  so  sad  benighting  clouds. 
Heaven  would  no  longer  trust  its  pledge; 

but  thus  51 

Recaird  it;  r^t  its  Ganymede  from  us. 
Was  there  nc  milder  way  but  the  smallpox, 
Tlie  very  filth'ness  of  Pandora's  box  ? 
So  many  spots,  like  naoes  our  Venus  soil  ? 
One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil ! 
Blisters  with  pride  swelled,  which  thro'  *b 

tiesh  did  sprout, 
Like  rose-buds,  stuck  i'  th'  lily  skin  about. 
Each  little  pimple  liad  a  tear  in  it, 
To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  conmiit:    60 
Who,  rebel-like,  with  their  own  lord  at 

strife, 
Thus  made  an  insurrection  'gainst  his  life. 
Or  were  these  gems  sent  to  adorn  liis  skin, 
The  cab*net  of  a  richer  soul  within  ? 
No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Whose  corpse  mieht  seem  a  consteUation, 
O,  had  he  died  of  old,  how  great  a  strife 
Had  been,  who  from  his  death  should  draw 

their  life  ? 
Who  should,  by  one  rich  draught,  become 

whate'er 
Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Cesar,  were;  70 

Leam'd,  virtuous,  pious,  great;  and  have 

by  this 
An  imiversal  metempiuchasis. 
Must  all  these  a|f'd  sires  in  one  fonenJ 
Expire?  all  die  m  one  so  young,  so  small? 
Who,  liad  he  liv'd  hb  life  out,  his  great  fame 
Had  swoU'n  'bove  any  Greek  or  Roman 

name. 
But  hasty  winter,  with    one  blast,  hath 

brought 
The  hopes  of  autumn,  summer,  spring,  to 

naught. 
Thus  fades  the  oak  i'  th'  sprig,  i'  th'  blade 

the  com; 
Thus  without  young,  this  Phcenix  dies,  new- 
bom.  80 
Must  then  old  three-legg'd  graybeards  witii 

their  gout, 
Catarrhs,  rheums,  ach^s,  live  three  ages  out  ? 
Time's  offal,  only  fit  for  th'  hospital. 
Or  t'  hang  an  antiquary's  room  withal  I 
Must  drunkards,  lechers,  spent  with  sinning, 

liv6 
With  such  helps  as  broths,  possets,  physic 

give? 
None  live,  but  such  as  should  die  ?  shall  we 

meet 


With  none  but  ghostly  fatliers  in  the  street? 
Grief  makes  me  rail:  sorrow  will  force  its 


wa 


y; 

And  show  rs  of  tears  tempestuous  sighs  best 
lay.  9» 

The  tongue  may  fail,  but  overflowing  eyes 
Will  weep  out  lasting  streams  of  elegies. 

But  thou,  O  virgin-widoWf  left  alone, 
Now  thy  belov'd,  heaven-ravish'd  spouge  is 

gone, 
(Whose  skilful  sire  in  vain  strove  to  apply 
Med'cines,  when  thy  balm  was  no  remedy,) 
With  greater  then  rlatonic  love,  O  wed 
His  soul,  tho'  not  his  body,  to  thy  bed: 
Let  that  make  thee  a  mother;  bring  thou 
fortli  99 

Th'  ideas  of  his  virtue,  knowledge,  worth; 
Transcribe  th*  original  in  new  copies;  g^ve 
Hastings  o'  th'  better  part:  so  shall  he  live 
In 's  nobler  half;  and  the  great  grandsire  be 
Of  an  lieroic  divine  progeny; 
An  issue,  which  t'  eternity  shall  last, 
Yet  but  th'  irradiations  which  he  cast. 
Erect  no  mausoleums ;  for  liis  best 
Monument  is  his  spouse's  marble  breast. 


TO  HIS  FRIEND  JOHN  HODDES- 
DON,  ON  HIS  DIVINE  EPI- 
GRAMS 

[This  complimentaTy  poem  was  prefixed  to 
a  litUe  volume  entitled,  oion  and  Pamastus,  or 
Epigrams  on  severail  texts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  to  which  are  added  a  Poem  on  the 
Passion,  a  Hifwn  on  the  R^sttrretUion^  Asoen- 
tiony  and  Feast  of  Pentecost^  by  John  HoddesdoHf 
London,  1650 ;  it.  is  aijrned  J.  Dryden  of  Trtn. 
C  and  headed  To  his  friend  the  Authour,  on  his 
divine  Epigrams.  A  portrait  of  Hoddesdon  as 
a  yonth  of  about  Dryden'a  years  forms  the 
frontispieoe  to  the  volume.  Dryden's  verMS 
distinetly  show  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Puritan 
atmosphere  in  which  he  was  bronght  up.] 

Thou  hast  inspir'd  me  with  thy  soul,  and  I 
Who  ne'er  before  could  ken  of  poetry. 
Am  groYra  so  good  proficient,  I  can  lend 
A  line  in  commendation  of  my  friend. 
Tet  'tis  but  of  tlie  second  liand;  if  aught 
There  be  in  tl)is,'t  is  from  thy  fancy  brought. 
Grood  thief,  who  dar'st,  Prometbeua-bke, 

aspire. 
And  fill  thy  poems  with  celestial  fire: 
Enliven'd  by  these  sparks  divine,  their  rays 
Add  a  bright  luster  to  thy  crown  of  bays,     n 
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Yovnfireaglet,  who  thy  nest  thus  soon  f  oraook. 
So  lofty  and  divine  a  course  hast  took 
As  all  admire,  before  tlie  down  begin 
To  peep^  as  yet,  upon  thy  smoother  chin; 
And,  making  lieaven  thy  aim,  hast  bad  the 

grace 
To  look  the  Son  of  Righteousness  i*  th'  face. 
What  may  we  hope,  if  thougo'st  on  thus  fast  I 
Seriptorea  at  first;  enthusiasms  at  last  1 
ThoD  hast  eommeno'd,  betimes,  a  saint,  go 

on, 
Mingling  diyiner  streams  with  Helicon.  30 
That  they  who  view  what  Epigrams  here  be, 
liay  learn  to  make  like,  in  just  praise  of  thee. 
Header,  I  'ye  done,  nor  longer  will  with  hold 
Tliy  greedy  eyes;  looking  on  this  pure  sold 
Thou  It  know  adulterate  copper,  which,  like 

this. 
Win  only  serve  to  be  a  foil  to  his. 


LETTER   TO   MADAME   HONOR 

DRYDEN 

[This  letter  was  written  by  Dryden,  while  a 
stad(*nt  at  Cambridge,  to  his  eousin  Honor 
Drydeo,  who  was  then  about  eighteen  years 
old.  bbe  never  married,  and  in  her  later  years 
is  said  to  have  lived  with  her  brother,  John 
JMden  of  Chesterton,  to  whom  our  author,  in 
1099,  addressed  one  of  his  best  poetical  epis- 
tlaa.    ^j6e  p.  784,  below. 

The  letter  was  first  printed  by  Malone,  from 
tile  original  mannscript,  now  lost.  The  tran- 
script below  follows  strictly  Malone* s  text, 
vhieb  very  properly  preserres  Dryden*s  Taga- 
riea  of  spelling.  J 


TO  THE  FAIRE  HANDS  OF  MADAME  HONOR 
DRYDEN  THESE  CRAVE  ADMITTANCE 

Comb.  May,  23, 16[55]. 
Kadaxb, 

If  yon  ha^e  received  the  lines  I  sent  by  the 
reverend  Levite,  I  doubt  not  but  they  have 
exeeedingly  wrought  upon  you ;  for  beeing  so 
hn^e  in  a  clergy-man's  pocket,  assuredly  they 
faaye  acquired  more  sanctity  than  theire  anthour 
Bieaat  them.  Alasse,  Madame!  for  ought  I 
know,  they  may  become  a  sermon  ere  they 
eonld  9/et\^9  at  yon;  and  believe  it,  haveing: 
you  for  the  text,  it  could  scarcely  proove  bad, 
if  it  li^ht  upon  one  that  could  liandle  it  in- 
differently. Bnt  I  am  so  misemble  a  preacher, 
that  thon^h  I  have  so  sweet  and  copious  a  sub- 
ject, I  still  fall  short  in  ray  expressions;  and 
instead  of  an  use  of  thanks^vinr,  I  am  allways 
»ia^^wg  one  of  oomfort,  that  I  may  one  day 


af^^aine  have  the  happiness  to  kiss  your  fairs 
hand ;  but  that  is  a  message  I  would  not  so 
willingly  do  by  letter,  as  by  word  of  mouth. 

This  is  a  point,  I  must  confesse,  I  could  will- 
ingly dwell  longer  on ;  and  in  this  case  what 
ever  I  say  you  may  confidently  take  for  eos- 
]>ell.  But  1  must  hasten.  And  indeed,  Ma- 
dame, {beloved  I  had  almoet  sayd,)  beo  hiui 
need  hasten  who  treats  of  you ;  for  to  speake 
fully  to  every  part  of  your  excellencyes,  re- 
quires a  longer  houre  then  most  penons  have 
allotted  tliem.  But,  in  a  word,  your  selfe  hath 
been  the  best  expoeitor  upon  the  text  of  your 
own  worth,  In  that  admirable  comment  yon 
wrote  npon  it ;  I  meane  yonr  incomparable  let- 
ter. By  all  that 's  good,  (and  yon,  Madame, 
are  a  great  part  of  my  oath,)  it  hath  put  mee 
so  farre  besides  my  selfe,  that  I  have  scarce 
patience  to  write  prose,  and  my  pen  is  stealing 
iuto  verse  every  time  1  kisse  your  letter.  I 
am  sure  the  poor  paper  smarts  for  my  idola- 
try ;  which  by  wearing  it  continually  neere  my 
brest,  will  at  last  be  burnt  and  martyrd  in 
those  flames  of  adoration  which  it  hath  Idndled 
in  mee.  Bnt  I  forgett,  Madame,  what  rarityes 
your  If^tter  came  fraught  with,  besides  words. 
Yon  are  such  a  deity  that  commands  worship 
by  provideing  the  sacrifice.  You  are  pleastl, 
Madame,  to  force  me  to  write  by  sending  nie 
materialls,  and  compell  roe  to  my  greatest 
happinesse.  Yet,  though  I  highly  value  your 
magnificent  presente,  pardon  mee,  if  1  must  tell 
the  world  they  are  imperfect  emblems  of  your 
beauty ;  for  the  white  and  red  of  waxe  and  paper 
are  but  shaddowes  of  that  vermillion  and  snow 
in  yonr  lips  and  forehead;  and  the  silver  of 
the  inkebome.  if  it  presume  to  vye  whitenesse 
with  your  purer  skinne,  must  confesse  it  selfe 
blacker  then  the  liquor  it  containes.  What  then 
do  1  more  then  retrieve  your  own  guifts,  and 
present  yon  with  that  paper,  adulterated  with 
blotts,  which  you  gave  spotlesse  ? 

For,  since  *t  was  mine,  the  white  hath  lost 

its  hiew. 
To  show  't  was  n'ere  it  selfe,  bnt  whilst  in 

you: 
The  virgin  waxe  hath  blusht  it  selfe  to  red, 
Since  it  with  mee  hath  lost  its  maydenhead. 
You,  fahrest  nymph,  are  waxe :  oh !  may  you 

bee 
As  well  in  snf  tnesse,  as  in  purity ! 
Till  fate  and  your  own  happy  choice  reveale, 
Whom  you  so  farre  shidl  blesse,  to  make 

your  scale. 

Fairest  Valentine,  the  unfeigned  wishe  of  your 
humble  votary. 

Jo.  Dbtdbit. 
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HEROIC    STANZAS 

CONSECRATED  TO  THE  GLORIOUS  MEMORY  OF  HIS  MOST  SERENE  AND 
RENOWN'd  highness  OLIVER,  LATE  LORD  PROTECTOR  OF  THIS  COMMON- 
WEALTH, &C.    WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  HIS  FUNERAL 

[Cromwell  died  on  September  S,  1658,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  on  November  23. 
Di^den  therefore  wrote  the  following  poem,  his  first  important  work,  at  the  close  of  1658,  when 
he  was  already  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  By  his  choice  of  stanza,  and  by  his  coniparatiYely 
simple  style,  he  shows  that  he  is  now  influenced  by  Davenant  quite  as  much  as  by  Cowley. 

This  poem  was  published  twice  in  1(159:  separately,  with  a  title-pnge  reading,  A  Poem  upon 
the  Death  of  his  Late  Highness  Olioer^  Lord  Protector  of  England.  Scotland^  ^  Ireland^  tvritten  bg 
Mr.  Dryden,  London,  Printed  for  William  Wilson ;  and.  with  poems  by  Waller  and  8prat,  in  a 
Tolome  entitled,  Three  Poems  upon  the  Death  of  his  late  Highnesse  Oliver^  Lord  Protector  of  Eng' 
land,  Scotland y  and  Ireland,  printed  by  the  same  publisher.  General  probability,  confirmed  by 
one  significant  variation  in  text  (see  note  on  line  56),  points  to  the  separate  edition  as  the  original 
one ;  the  poem  would  be  likely  to  appear  first  by  itself  rather  than  together  witli  work  by  other 
authors.  In  1682  some  enemies  of  Dryden  reprinted  the  Three  Poems  volume,  with  a  title-pag« 
readin«f ,  Three  Poems  upon  the  Death  of  the  Late  Usurper  Oliver  Cromwel. 

The  above  heading  is  taken  from  the  original  Three  Poems  volume,  the  text  of  which  was 
probably  revised  by  Dryden  from  the  earlier  edition.] 


And  now 't  is  time;  for  their  officionB  haste, 
Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the 
Bky, 

Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  past. 
Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly. 

II 

Tho'  onr  best  notes  are   treason  to  his 
fame, 
Join'd  with  the  loud  applause  of  public 
voice; 
Since  Heav'n,  what  praise  we  offer  to  his 
name. 
Hath    rendered    too    authentic    by    its 
choice. 

ra 

Tho'  in  his  praise  no  arts  can  liberal  be, 
Since  they,  whose  Muses  have  the  highest 
flown,  iQ 

Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory, 

But  do  an  act  of  friendship  to  their 
own. 

IV 

Yet 't  is  our  duty,  and  our  interest  too. 
Such  monuments  as  we  can  build,  to 
raise; 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should 
do. 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise. 


How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  con- 
clude, 

To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular  ? 
For  in  a  round  what  oider  can  be  shew'd, 

Where  all  the  parts  so  equal-perfect  are  ? 

VI 

His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  heav'n  alone; 

For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him 

so:  S3 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the 

sun, 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater 

grow. 

vn 

No  borrow'd  bays  his  temples  did  adorn, 
But  to  our  crown  he  aid  fresh  jewels 
bring; 
Nor  was  his  virtue  poison'd,  soon  as  bom. 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being 
king. 

vni 

Fortune  (that  easy  mistress  of  the  young. 
But    to  her  ancient  servants  coy  and 
hard)  50 

Him,  at    that  age,  her  favorites  rank'd 
among. 
When  she  her  best-lov'd  Pompey  did  dis- 
card. 
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IX 

He,  private,  mark'd  the  faults  of  others' 
sway. 
And  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun: 
Not  like  rash  monarchs,  who  their  youth 
betray 
By  acts  their  age  too  late  would  wish  un- 
done. 


And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design; 
We  owe  that  blessing  not  to  him,  but 
Heaven, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did 
join; 
Rewards  that  less  to  him  than  us  were 


given. 


¥> 


XI 


Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 

first  sought  t'  inflame  the  parties,  then 

to  poise: 

The  quarrel  loY*d,  but  did  the  cause  abhor; 

Aai.  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a 

ncnse. 

xn 

War,  our  consumption,  was  their  gainful 
trade: 
We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  prolong'd 
our  pain; 
He  fought  to  end  our  flf hting,  and  assay'd 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the 
Tein. 

xm 

Swift  and  resistless  thro'  the  land  he  pass'd, 

Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East 

subdue,  50 

And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste. 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

XIV 

He  fought  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame; 
Till,  by  new  maps,  the  island  might  be 
shown. 
Of  conquests,  which  he  strew'd  where'er  he 
came. 
Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown. 

XV 

His  palms,  tho'  under  weights  they  did  not 
stand, 
StiU  thriv'd;  no  winter  could  his  laurels 
£ide: 


Heav'n  in  his  portrait  shew'd  a  workman's 

hand,  59 

And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  shade. 

XVI 

Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toils  and  care, 
Which  war  had  banish'd,  and  did  now 
restore: 
Bologna's  walls  thus  mounted  in  the  air, 
To  seat  themselves  more  surely  then  be- 
fore. 

xvn 

Her  safety,  rescued  Ireland  to  him  owes; 
And  treacherous  Scotland,  to  no  int'rest 
true. 
Yet  bless'd  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dis- 
pose 
Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  subdue. 

xvni 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  por- 
tend: 70 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

XIX 

'T  is  true,  his  oount'nance  did  imprint  an 
awe; 
And  naturally  all  souls  to  his  did  bow. 
As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw, 
And  point  to  beds  where  sov'reign  gold 
doth  grow. 

XX 

When  past  all  offerings  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
He  Mars  depos'd,  and  arms  to  gowns 
made  yield; 

Successful  coimsels  did  him  soon  approve 
As  fit  for  close  intrigues,  as  open  field.  80 

XXI 

To  .suppliant    Holland    he    vouohsaf'd   a 
peace, 
Our  once  bold  rival  in  the  British  main, 
Now  tamely  glad  tier  unjust  claim  to  cease. 
And  buy  our  friendship  with  her  idol, 
gain. 

xxn 

Fame  of  th'  asserted  sea,  thro'  Europe 
blown. 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his 
love; 
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Each  knew  that  side  most  conquer  he  would 
own; 
And   for  him  fiercely,  as  for  empire, 
strove. 

xxm 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  eanse  em- 
braced, 
Than  the  light  Monnsire  the  grave  Don 
outweighed:  90 

His  fortune  tum'd  the  scale  where  it  was 
cast; 
Tho'  Indian  mines  were  in  the  other  laid. 

xxrv 

When  absent,  yet  we  conquer'd  in  his  right: 
For  tiio'  some  meaner  artist's  skill  were 
shown 

In  mingling  colors,  or  in  placing  light; 
Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own. 

XXV 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  service  draw ; 

The  worth  of  each  with  its  alloy  he  knew. 
And,  as  the  confident  of  Nature,  saw 

How  she  complexions  did  divide  and 
brew.  100 

XXVI 

Or  he  their  single  virtues  did  survey. 
By  intuition,  in  his  own  large  brciist, 

Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay. 
That  were  the  rule  and  measure  to  the 
rest 

xxvn 

When  such  heroic  virtue  Heav'n  sets  out, 
The  stars,  like  commons,  sullenly  obey; 

Because  it  drains  them,  when  it  comes  about, 
And  therefore  is  a  tax  they  seldom  pay. 

xxvin 

From  this  high  spring  our  foreign  conquests 
flow, 
Which  yet  more  glorious  triumphs  do 
portend;  no 

Since  their  commencement  to  his  arms  they 
owe, 
If  springs  as  high  as  fountains  may  as- 
cend. 

XXDC 

He  made  us  freemen  of  the  continent. 
Whom  Nature  did  like  captives  treat  be- 
fore; 


To  nobler  preys  the  English  lion  sent, 
And  taught  him  first  in  Belgian  walks 
to  roar. 

XXX 

That  old  unquestion'd  pirate  of  the  land, 
Proud  Rome,  with  dread,  the  fate  of 
Dunkirk  heard; 
And  trembling,  wish'd  behind  more  Alps  to 
stand, 
Altho'  an  Alexander  were  her  guard.  lao 

XXXI 

By  his  command  we  boldly  cross'd  the  line. 
And  bravely  fought  where  southern  stars 
arise; 
We  trac'd  the  faivfetch'd  gold  unto  the 
mine. 
And  that  which  brib'd  our  fathers  made 
our  prize. 

xxxn 

Such  was  our  prince;  yet  own'd  a  soul 
above 
The  highest  acts  it  could  produce  to 
show: 
Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move. 
Whilst  the  deep  secrets  beyond  practice 

go- 

xxxin 

Nor  died  he  when  his  ebbing  fame  went 
less. 
But  wl ten  fresh  laurels  courted  him  to 
live:  1)0 

He  seem'd  but  to  prevent  some  new  suc- 
cess, 
As  if  above  what  triumphs  earth  eould 
give. 

xxxiv 

His  latest  victories  still  thickest  came, 
As    near  the   center    motion  does  in- 
crease; 
Till  he,  press'd  down  by  his  own  weighty 
name. 
Did,  like  the  vestal,  under  qioils  decease. 

XXXV 

But  first  the  ocean,  as  a  tribute,  sent 
That  ^ant  prince  of  all   her  watery 
herd; 
And  th'  isle,  when  her  protecting  genius 
went,  139 

Upon  his  obsequies  loud  sighs  oonferr'd. 
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XXXVI 


No  eiyil  broils  have  sinoe  his  death  arose, 
But  &otion  now  bjr  liabit  does  obey; 

And  wars  baye  that  respect  for  his  repose, 
Ab  winds  for  halcyon$^  when  they  breed  at 


XXXVII 

His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest ; 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to 
show 
How  strangely  high  endeavors  may  be  blest, 

Where  piety  and  valor  jointly  go. 
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A   J>OEM    ON    THE    HAPPY    RESTORATION    AND    RETURN    OP    HIS    SACRED 

MAJESTY   CHARLES   THE   SECOND 

Jam  rtdU  tt  Virgo,  redeiuU  Sahtmia  regna.  •—  VnaiL. 

[Charies  landed  at  Dover  on  May  25, 1060,  and  Dryden^s  poem  must  have  been  oompoted  soon 
after  that  date.  It  was  published  in  the  same  year  by  Herring:man,  who  remained  Dryden's 
publisher  until  1679.  In  168S  this  poem  was  reprinted  for  Herringman,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
together  with  To  his  Sacred  Majesty,  To  my  Lord  Chancellory  and  .4niittf  Mirabitis,  There  are 
BO  significant  variant  readings.    The  present  edition  follows  the  text  of  1660.] 


Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was 

blest, 
Whfle  ours,  a  world  divided  from  the  rest, 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 
Then  arms,  a  snUen  interval  of  war: 
Tbua  when  black  clouds  draw  down  the 

laVring  skies. 
Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flies. 
An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear, 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 
Th'  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  billows 

toss'd. 
On  this  hand  gaining  what  on  that  he 

lost,  lo 

Tho'  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breath'd. 
To  his  now  gnideless  kingdom  peace  be- 
queathed. 
And  Heaven,  that  seem'd  regardless  of  our 

fate. 
For  France  and  Spain  did  miracles  create; 
Such  mortal  quarrels  to  compose  in  peace. 
As  nature  bred,  and  int'rest  did  encrease. 
We  sigh'd  to  hear  the  fair  Iberian  bride 
Must  grow  a  lily  to  the  lily*s  side, 
While  onr  cross  stars  denied  us  Charles  his 

bed. 
Whom  our  flrrt  flames  .nil  yirgin  low  did 

weOL  ao 

For  his  long  absence  Church  and  Stete  did 

groan; 
Ifadness    the    pnlpit,   faction    seiz'd    the 

throne: 
Experienced  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost. 
To  see  the  roM  thrive,  the  loyal  eross'd: 


Youth,  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted 
been. 

Envied  gray  hairs  that  once  good  days  had 
seen; 

We  thought  our  sires,  not  with  their  own 
content, 

Had,  ere  we  came  to  age,  our  portion  spent. 

Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bola  at- 
tempt. 

Who  mind  crowns,  would  coronete  ex- 
empt: JO 

For  when  oy  their  designing  leaders  taught 

To  strike  at  pow'r  which  for  themselves 
they  soueht. 

The  vulgar,  guU'd  into  rebellion,  arm'd; 

Their  blood  to  action  by  the  prize  was 
warm'd. 

The  sacred  pnrple  then  and  scarlet  gown. 

Like  sanguine  dye,  to  elephants  was  shown. 

Thus  when  the  bold  Typhoeus  scal'd  the 

And  forc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heaven 

to  fly, 
(What  king,  what  crown  from  treason's 

reach  is  free, 
If  Jove  and  heaven  can  violated  be  ?)       40 
The  lesser  gods,  that  shar'd  his  prosperous 

state 
All  suifer'din  the  exiPd  Thund'rer's  fate. 
The  rabble  now  such  freedom  did  enjoy. 
As  winds  at  sea,  that  use  it  to  destroy: 
Blind  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  wild  as  he» 
They  own'd  a  lawless  salvage  liberty. 
Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  prizVI 
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Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  ciyiliz'd. 
How  great  were  then  our  Charles  his  woes, 

who  thus 
Was  forc'd  to  suffer  for  hiintelf  and  us !  so 
He,  toss'd  by  &kte,  and  hurried  up  and 

down, 
Heir  to    his    father's  sorrows,  with    his 

crown, 
Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth's  desired 

age; 
But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 
Unconquer'd  yet  in  that  forlorn  estate. 
His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate. 
His  wounds  he  took,  like  Romans,  on  his 

breast, 
Which  by  his  virtue  were  with  laurels 

dress'd. 
As  souls  reach  heay'n  while  yet  in  bodies 

Sent, 
e  live  above  his  banishment.         60 
That  sun,  which  we  beheld  with  oozen'deyes 
Within  the  water,  mov'd  along  the  skies. 
How  easy  't  is,  when  Destiny  proves  kind, 
With  full-epread  sails  to  run  before  the 

wind! 
But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  la  veering 

Must  be  at  once  resolv'd  and  skilful  too. 
He  would  not,  like  soft  Otho,  hope  prevent. 
But  stayed  and  suffer'd  Fortune  to  repent. 
These  virtues  Galba  in  a  stranger  sought, 
And  Piso  to  adopted  empire  brought.       70 
How  shall  I  then  my  doubtful  thoughts 

express. 
That  must  his  suff'rings  both  regret  and 

bless ! 
For  when    his    early  valor  Heav'n   had 

cross'd. 
And  all  at  Worc'ster  but  the  honor  lost, 
Forc'd  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne. 
He  made  all  countries  where  he  came  his 

own; 
And  viewing  monarchs'  secret  arts  of  sway, 
A  royal  factor  for  their  kingdoms  lay. 
Thus  banish'd  David  spent  abroad  his  time, 
When  to  be  God's  anointed  was  his  crime ;  80 
And,  when  restored,  made  his  proud  neigh- 
bors rue 
Those  choice  remarks  he  from  his  travels 

drew. 
Nor  is  he  only  by  afflictions  shown 
To  conquer  others'  realms,  but  rule  his  own: 
Recov'ring  hardly  what  he  lost  before. 
His  right  indeaxs  it  much;  his  purchase 

more. 


Inur'd  to  suffer  ere  he  came  to  reign. 
No  rash  procedure  will  his  actions  stain. 
To  bus'ness  ripen'd  by  digestive  thought, 
Hb  future  rule  is  into  method  brought;  90 
As  they  who  first  proportion  understand. 
With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand. 
Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 
On  Night  the  honor'd  name  of  Counselor, 
Since  struck  with  rays  of  prosp'rous  fortune 

blind, 
We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 
In  such  adversities  to  scepters  train'd,  , 
The  name  of  Great  his  famous  grandsire 

gain'd; 
Who  yet  a  king  alone  in  name  and  right. 
With  hunger,  cold,  and  angry  Jove  did 

fight;  100 

Shock'd  by  a  Covenanting  League's  vast 

pow'rs. 
As  holy  and  as  catholic  as  ours: 
Till  Fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it 

known. 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  riveted  his  throne. 

Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  sleep  and  ease. 
No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles: 
Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epoches  mistakes: 
O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of 

down,  109 

Till  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown. 
Such  is  not  Charles  his  too  too  active  age. 
Which,  govem'd  by  the  wild  distemper'd 

Of  ^.^^V-^r  infecting  aU  the  skie., 
Made  him  at  his  own  cost  like  Adam  wise. 
Tremble,  ye  nations,  who,  secure  before, 
Laugh'd  at  those  arms  that  'gainst  oup* 

selves  we  bore: 
Rous'd  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn 

tail. 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail. 
With  alga  who  the  sacred  altar  sti-ows  ? 
To  all  the  ses^-gods  Charles  an  offering 

owes:  120 

A  bull  to  thee,  Portimus,  shall  be  slain, 
A  lamb  to  you,  the  tempests  of  the  main: 
For  those  loud  storms  that  did  against  him 

roar 
Have  cast  his  shipwrack'd  vessel  on  the 

shore. 
Yet  as  wise  artists  mix  their  colors  so. 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go: 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  neighb'ring 

white, 
Without  offending  the  weU-oozen'd  sight: 
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So  on  OB  stole  our  blessed  changey  wliile 

we 
Th'  effect  did  feel,  but  scarce  the  nuumer 

see.  130 

Frosts  that  constrain  the  growid,  and  birth 

deny 
To  flow'rs  that  in  its  womb  expecting  lie. 
Do  seldom  their  usurping  pow  r  withdraw. 
But  raging  floods  pursue  their  hasty  thaw. 
Our  thaw  was  mild,  the  cold  not  chas'd 

away. 
Bat  lost  in  kindly  heat  of  lengthened  day. 
Heav'n  would  no  bargain  for  its  blessings 

dri^e, 
But  what  we  could  not  pay  for,  freely  give. 
The  Prince  of  Peace  would,  like  hunself, 

confer 
A  gift  nnhop'd  without  the  price  of  war:  140 
Yet,  as  he  knew  his  blessing's  worth,  took 


That  we  should  know  it  hj  repeated  pray  V; 
Which    storm'd    the   skies,  and    ravish'd 

Charles  from  thence, 
Aa  heay'n  itself  is  took  by  violence. 
Booth's  forward  valor  only  serv'd  to  show 
He  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe: 
Th'  attempt  was  fair;  but  Heav'n's  prefixed 

hour 
Not  come:  so,  like  the  watchful  travelour 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise. 
Lay  down  again,  and  dos'd  his  weary  eyes. 
T  was  Monk  whom  Providence  designed  to 

loose  151 

Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  turning 

scene, 
Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder 

lean. 
To  see  small  clues  draw  vastest  weights 

along, 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  be- 

fore. 
With  ease  such  fond  ehinueras  we  pursue 
As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  subdue;      160 
But  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake. 
It  .han.  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymists 

make. 
How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see. 
Man's  architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the 

brain. 
Thro'  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense. 


The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense. 
T  was  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay.  170 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labors  thus. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth 

crush. 
Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humors 

crude; 
Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill. 
Nor  could  his  acts  too  close  a  vizard  wear, 
To  scape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught 

to  fear,  180 

And  g^uard  with  caution  that  polluted  nest. 
Whence  Legion  twice  before  was  dispo»- 

sess'd: 
Once  sacred  house;  which  when  they  enter'd 

in. 
They  thought  the  place  could  sanctify  a  sin; 
Like  those  that  vainly  hop'd  kind  Heav'n 

would  wink, 
While  to  excess  on  martyrs'  tombs  they 

drink. 
And  as  devouter  Turks  first  warn  their  souls 
To  part,  before  they  taste  forbidden  bowls; 
So  these,  when  their  black  crimes  they  went 

about. 
First  timely  charm'd  their  useless  conscience 

out.  190 

Religion's  name  against  itself  was  made; 
The  shadow  serv'd  the  substance  to  invade: 
Like  zealous  missions,  they  did  care  pretend 
Of  souls  in  shew,  but  inade  the  gold  their  end. 
Th'  incensed  pow'rs  beheld  with  scorn  from 

high 
An  heaven  so  far  distant  from  the  sky. 
Which  durst,  with  horses'  hoofs  that  beat 

the  ground, 
And  martial  brass,  bely  the  thunder's  sound. 
'Twas   hence    at  length  just   vengeance 

thought  it  fit 
To  speed  their  ruin  by  their  impious  wit.  300 
Thus  Sforza,  curst  with  a  too  fertile  brain. 
Lost  by  his  wiles  the  pow'r  his  wit  did  gain. 
Henceforth  their  fog^e  must  spend  at  lesser 

rate 
Then  in  its  flames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate. 
SufiPer'd  to  live,  they  are  like  Helots  set, 
A  virtuous  shame  within  us  to  beget. 
For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before. 
And  glass-like  clearness  mix'd  with  frailty 

bore. 
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But  since  ref  orm'd  by  what  we  did  amiss, 
We  by  our  safTriiigs  leam  to  prize  onr 

bliss:  2IO 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  impractio'd  hearts 
Were  long  the  may-game  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were 

vain, 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again. 
T  was  this  produc'd  the  joy  that  hurried  o'er 
Such  swarms  of  English  to  the  neighboring 

shore, 
To  fetch  that  prize,  by  which  Batavia  made 
So  rich  amends  for  our  impoverished  trade. 
O  had  you  seen  from  Scheveline's  barren 

shore, 
(Crowded  with  troops,  and  barren  now  no 

more,)  uo 

Afflicted  Holland  to  his  farewell  bring 
True  sorrow,  HoUand  to  regret  a  king, 
While  waiting  him  his  roval  fleet  did  ride, 
And  wUlkg  winds  to  their  lowVd  sails  de- 

med. 
The  wavering  streamers,  flags,  and  standart 

out. 
The   merry  seamen's  rude   but  cheerful 

shout; 
And  last,  the  cannons*  voice  that  shook  ^ 

the  skies,  I 

And,  as  it  fares  in  sudden  ecstasies,  { 

At  once  bereft  us  both  of  ears  and  eyes.  J 
The   Naseby,   now   no   longer   England's 

shame,  230 

But  better  to  be  lost  in  Charles  his  name, 
(Like  some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets) 
Receives    her    lord;    the    joyful    London 

meets 
The  princely  York,  himself  alone  a  freight; 
The  Swift-sure  |^roans  beneath  great  Gloc'- 

ster's  weight. 
Secure  as  when  the  halcyon  breeds,  with 

these 
He  that  was  bom  to  drown  might  cross  the 

seas. 
Heav'n  cotdd  not  own  a  Providence,  and 

take 
The  wealth  three  nations  ventured  at  a 

stake. 
The  same  indulgence  Charles  his  voyi^ 

bless'd,  240 

Which  in  his  right  had  miracles  confess'd. 
The  winds  that  never  moderation  knew, 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew; 
Or  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  straighten'd  lungs,  or  conscious  of 
'  their  charge. 


The  Britbh  Amphitrite,  smooth  and  elear. 
In  richer  azure  never  did  appear; 
Proud  her  returning  prince  to  entertain 
With  the  submitted  fasces  of  the  main. 

And  welcome  now,  great  monarch,  to  your 

own;  aso 

Behold  th'  approaching  cliffs  of  Albion: 
It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view, 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  yon. 
The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears. 
But  you,  whose  goodness  your  descent  doth 

shew. 
Your  heav'nly  parentage  and  earthlv  too; 
By  that  same  mildness  which  your  father's 

crown 
Before  did  ravish,  shall  secure  your  own. 
Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find         260 
Revenge  less  sweet  tlieu  a  forgiving  mind. 
Thus,  when  th'  Almighty  would  to  Moses 

give 
A  sight  of  all  he  could  behold  and  live; 
A  voice  before  his  entry  did  proclaim 
Long-gujf  'ring,  goodness,  mercy,  in  his  name. 
Your  pow'r  to  justice  doth  submit  your 

cause, 
Your  goodness  only  is  above  the  laws; 
Whose  rigid  letter,  while  pronounc'd  by 

you. 
Is  softer  made.    So  winds  that  tempests 

brew. 
When  thro'  Arabian  groves  they  take  their 

flight,  S70 

Made  wanton  with  rich  odors,  lose  their 

spite. 
And  as  those  lees  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine: 
So  tears  of  jov,  for  your  returning  si>ilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. 
Methinks  I  see  those  crowds  on  Dover's 

strand, 
Who,  in  their  haste  to  welcome  you  to 

land, 
Chok'd  up  the  beach,  with  their  still  grow- 
ing store, 
And  made  a  wilder  torrent  on  the  shore; 
While,  spurr'd  with  eager  thoughts  of  past 

delight,  aSo 

Those  who  had  seen  you  court  a  second 

sight; 
Preventing  still  your  steps,  and  making 

haste 
To  meet  you  often,  whereson'er  you  pass'd. 
How  shall  I  speak  of  that  triumphant  day 
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IX 


Wben  Tou  renew'd  th'  expiring  pomp  of 

(A  month  that  owns  an  interest  in  your 

name: 
Ton  and  the  flow'rs  are  its  peculiar  claim.) 
That  star  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so 

bright. 
It  stain'd  the  duller  sun's  meridian  light, 
Did  once  again  its  potent  fires  renew,      290 
Guiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  worship  you. 
And  now  Time's  whiter  series  is  begun, 
Which  in  soft  centuries  shall  smoothfy  run: 
Those  clouds  that  overcast  your  mom  shall 

fly, 

Dispell'd  to  farthest  comers  of  the  sky. 
Oar  nation,  with  united  interest  blest, 
Not  now  content  to  poise,  shall  sway  the 

rest. 
Abroad  your  empire  shall  no  limits  know, 
But,  like  the  sea,  in  boundless  circles  flow. 
Tour  much-loT'd  fleet  shall  with  a  wide 

command  300 

Besiege  the  P^tty  monarchs  of  the  land; 
And  as  old  Time  his  offspring  swallow'd 

down. 
Our  ocean  in  its  depths  all  seas  shall  drown. 


Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirates'  rapine 

free. 
Our  merchants  shall  no  more  advent'reis  be; 
Nor  in  the  farthest  East  those  dangers  fear 
Which    humble  Holland    must  fssemble 

here. 
Spain  to  your  gift  alone  her  Indies  owes, 
lor  what  the  powerful  takes  not  he  be- 
stows: 309 
And  France,  that  did  an  exile's  presence  fear, 
May  justly  apprehend  you  still  too  near. 
At  home  tne  hateful  names  of  parties  cease, 
And  factious  souls  are  wearied  into  peace. 
The  discontented  now  are  only  they 
Whose  crimes  before  did  your  just  cause 

betray: 
Of  those  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins, 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins. 
O  hnppy  prince,  whom  Heav'n  hath  taught 

the  way, 
By  paying  yows,  to  have  more  vows  to  pay  I 
O  happy  age  1  O  times  like  those  alone   320 
By  fate  reserv'd  for  great  Augustus'  throne  1 
When  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts 

foreshow 
The  world  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  yaa. 
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As  there  is  music  uninformed  by  art 

In  those  wild  notes,  which,  with  a  merry 

heart. 
The  birds  in  unfrequented  shades  express. 
Who,  better  taught  at  home,  yet  please  us 

less: 
So  in  your  Terse  a  nattve  sweetness  dwells. 
Which  shames  composure,  and  its  art  excels. 
Singing  no  more  can  your  soft  numbers  grace 


Then  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beauteous 

face. 
Tet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  creep, 
Their  eyen  calmness  does  suppose  them 

deep;  10 

Sudi  is  your  Muse:  no  metaphor  sweU'd  high 
With  dangerous  boldness  litts  her  to  the  sky : 
Those  mounting  fancies,  when  they  &J1 

again. 
Shew  sand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  remain. 
So  firm  a  strenj^,  and  yet  withal  so  sweety 
Did  never  but  m  Samson's  riddle  meet. 
T  is  strange  each  line  so  great  a  weight 

should  bear. 
And  yet  no  sign  of  toil,  no  sweat  appear. 
Either  your  art  hides  art,  as  Stoics  feign 
Then  least  to  feel,  when  most  they  suffer 

pain;  m 

And  we,  dull  souls,  admire,  but  cannot  see 
What  hidden  springs  within  the  engine  be; 
Or  't  is  some  happiness  that  still  pursues 
Each  act  and  motion  of  your  graceful  Muse. 
Or  is  it  fortune's  work,  that  m  your  head 
The  curious  net  *  that  is  for  faiH      •  jtf^ 

cies  spread,  mtroMU, 

Lets  thro'  its  meshes  every  meaner  thought^ 
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While  rich  ideas  there  are  only  caught  ? 
Sure  that  'a  not  all:  this  is  a  piece  too  fair 
To  be  the  child  of  chance,  and  not  of  care. 
No  atoms  casuaUy  together  hurPd  31 

Could  e'er  produce  so  beautiful  a  world. 
Nor  dare  I  such  a  doctrine  here  admit. 
As  would  destroy  the  providence  of  wit 
Tis  your  strong  genius  then  which  does 

not  feel 
Those  weights  would  make  a  weaker  spirit 

reel. 
To  carry  weight,  and  run  so  lightly  too, 
Is  what  alone  your  Pegasus  can  do. 
Great    Hercules  himself    could  ne'er  do 

more, 
Than  not  to  feel  those  heav'ns  and  gods  he 

bore.  40 

Your  easier  odes,  which  for  delight  were 

penn'd. 
Yet  our  instruction  make  their  second  end: 
We  're  both  enrich'd  and  pleas'd,  like  them 

that  woo 
At  once  a  beauty  and  a  fortune  too. 
Of  moral  knowledge  Poesy  was  queen, 
And  still  she  might,  had  wanton  wits  not 

been; 
Who,  like  ill  guardians,  liv'd  themselves  at 

large, 
And,  not  content  with  that,  debauch'd  their 

charge. 
Like  some  brave  captain,  your  sucoessfid  pen 
Restores  the  ezil'd  to  her  crown  again;     50 
And  gives  us  hope,  that  having  seen  the 

days 
When  nothing  flourish'd  but  fanatic  bays, 
All  will  at  length  in  this  opinion  rest: 
**  A  sober  prince's  government  is  best." 
Thb   is  not  all;    your  art  the  way  has 

found 
To    make    improvement    of    the    richest 

ground, 
That  soil  which  those  immortal   laurels 

bore. 
That  once  the  sacred  Maro's  temples  wore. 
Elisa's  griefs  are  so  express'd  by  you, 
They  are  too  eloquent  to  have  been  true.  60 
Had  she  so  spoke,  ^neas  bad  obey'd 
What  Dido,  rather  then  what  clove,  had 

said. 
If  funeral  rites  can  give  a  ghost  repose, 
Your  muse  so  justly  has  dischargea  those, 
Elisa's  shade  may  now  its  wand'ring  cease. 
And  claim  a  title  to  the  fieldJB  of  peace. 
But  if  ^%neas  be  oblig'd,  no  less 
Your  kindness  great  Achilles  doth  confess; 


Who,  dress'd  by  Statins  in  too  bold  a  look» 
Did  ill    become  those  .virgin's  robes  he 

took.  70 

To  understand  how  much  wa  owe  to  you. 
We  must  your  nimoibers  with  your  author's 

view; 
Then  we  shall  see  his  work  was  lamely 

rough, 
Each  figure  stiff,  as  if  design'd  in  buff; 
His  colors  laid  so  thick  on  every  place, 
As  only  shew'd  the  paint,  but  hid  the  face. 
But  as  in  perspective  we  beauties  see, 
Which  in  the  glass,  not  in  the  picture,  be; 
So  here  our  sight  obligingly  mistakes 
That  wealth  which  IuIb  your  bounty  only 

makes.  80 

Thus  vulgar  dishes  are  by  cooks  disc^uis^d. 
More  for  their  dressing  than  theur  sub- 
stance priz'd. 
Your  curious  notes  *  so  search  ^^SSS?*** 

into  that  age, 
When  all  was  fame  but  the  sacred  page. 
That,  since  in  that  dark  night  we  needs 

must  stray, 
We  are  at  least  misled  in  pleasant  way. 
But  what  we  most  admire,  your  verse  no  leas 
The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  confess. 
Ere  our  weak  eyes  discem'd  the  doubtful 

streak 
Of  light,  you  saw  great  Charles  his  mom- 

ine  break.  90 

So  skilful  seamen  ken  the  land  from  far, 
Which  shews  like  mists  to  the  dull  pas- 
senger. 
To  Charles  your  Muse  first  pays  her  duteous 

love. 
As  still  the  ancients  did  begin  from  Jove. 
With  Monk  vou  end,  whose  name  preserv'd 

shall  be. 
As    Rome    recorded    Rufus'  *jS'"*'^.^ 

memory,*  pJwvV^iee 

Who  thought  it  g^reater  honor  quondam^ 

to  obey  ImpeHum  m- 

His  country's  interest  than  the  sedpattia. 

world  to  sway. 
But  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  men. 
Is  the  pecidiar  talent  of  your  pen:  100 

Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  up,  and  I 
Will  venture  in  your  right  to  prophesy. 

**  This  work,  by  merit  first  of  fame  secure. 

Is  likewise  happy  in  its  geniture: 

For,  since  't  is  bom  when  Charles  ascends 

the  throne. 
It  shares  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own." 
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To  grace  this  happy  day,  while  you  appear 

Not  king  of  us  alone,  but  of  the  year. 

All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the 

heart, 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest 

part: 
Loud  shouts  the  nation's  happiness  proclaim. 
And  heav'n  this  day  is  feasted  with  your 

name. 
Tour  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  view 
From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to 

you. 
IVom  your  brave  train  each  singles  out  a 

prey, 
And  longs  to  date  a  conquest  from  your 

day.  40 

Now  chai^'d  with  blessings  while  you  seek 

repose, 
Officious  slumbers  haste  your  eyes  to  close; 
And  glorious  dreams  stand  ready  to  restore 
The  pleasing  shapes  of  all  you  saw  before. 
Next,  to  the  saci^d  temple  you  are  led. 
Where  waits  a  crown  for  your  more  sacred 

head: 
How  justly  from  the  Church  that  crown  is 

due, 
Preserved  from  ruin,  and  restored  by  you  f 
The  grateful  choir  their  harmony  employ, 
Not  to  make  greater,  but  more  solemn 

joy.  50 

Wrapp  d  soft  and  warm  your  name  is  sent 

on  high, 
As  flames  do  on  the  wings  of  incense  fly: 
Music  herself  is  lost,  in  vain  she  brings 
Her  choicest  notes  to  praise  the  best  of 

kings; 
Her  meltine  strains  in  you  a  tomb  have 

found, 
And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  sweetness 

drown'd. 
He  that  brought  peace,  and  discord  could 

atone. 
His  name  is  music  of  itself  alone. 
Now  while  the  sacred  oil  anoints  your  head. 
And  fragrant  scents,  begun  from  you,  are 

spread  6e 


Im  tiiat  wild  deluge  where  the  world  was 

drown'd. 
When  life  and  sin  one  common  tomb  had 

found. 
The  first  small  prospect  of  a  rising  hill 
With  various  notes  of  joy  the  ark  did  fiU: 
Yet  when  that  flood  in  its  own  depths  was 

drown'd. 
It  left  behind  it  false  and  slipp'ry  ground; 
And  tlie  more  solenm  pomp  was  still  de- 

ferr'd 
Till  new-bom  nature  in  fresh  looks  appear'd. 
Thus,  royal  sir,  to  see  you  landed  here, 
Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year;  10 
Nor  would  your  care  those  glorious  joys 

repeat. 
Till  they  at  once  might  be  secure  and  great; 
Till  your  kind  beams  by  their  continued  stay 
H.d'^'d  the  gJund.  «d  cU'd  ^^ 

damps  away. 
Such  vapors,  while  your  powerful  influence 

dries. 
Then  soonest  vanish  when  they  highest  rise. 
Had  greater  haste  these  sacred  rights  pre- 

par'd. 
Some  guilty  months  had  in  your  triumphs 

shar'd; 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own; 
Tour  glories  may  without  our  crimes  be 

shown.  30 

We  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  our  store. 
When  you  refresh'd  our  joys  by  adding 

more: 
As  Heavn,  of  old,  dispens'd  celestial  dew, 
Ton  give  us  manna,  and  still  give  us  new. 
Now  our  sad  ruins  are  remov'd  from 

sight. 
The  season  too  comes  fraught  with  new 

delight; 
Hme  seems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to 

stoop. 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  sickly  feathers  droop: 
Soft   western  winds  waft  o'er  the  gauay 

spring. 
And  open'd  scenes  of  flow'rs  and  blossoms 

bring,  30 
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Thro'  the  large  dome,  the  people's  joyful 

sound. 
Sent  back,  is  still  preserved  in  hallow'd 

ground; 
Which  in  one  blessing  mix'd  descends  on 

you. 
As  heighten'd  spirits  fall  in  richer  dew. 
Not  that  our  wishes  do  increase  your  store: 
Full  of  yourself,  you  can  admit  no  more; 
We  add  not  to  your  glory,  but  employ 
Our  time,  like  angeb,  in  expressing  joy. 
Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hopes  alone. 
Create  that  joy,  but  full  fruition:  70 

We  know  those  blessings  which  we  must 

Sossess, 
ge  of  future  by  past  happiness. 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 

Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such. 

A  noble  emulation  heato  your  breast, 

And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your 
rest: 

Good  actions  still  must  be  maintained  with 
jfood. 

As  bodies  nourished  with  resembling  food. 

You    have    already    quench'd    sedition's 
brand; 

And  zeal,  (which  burnt  it,)  only  warms 
the  land.  80 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their 
cause 

So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 

You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 

And  their  appeal  alone  to  C»sar  make. 

Kind  Heav'n  so  rare  a  temper  did  provide, 

That  guilt  repenting  might  in  it  confide. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set; 

But 't  is  our  king*s  perfection  to  forget. 

Virtues  unknown  to  these  rough  northern 
climes 

From  milder  heav'ns  you  bring,  without 
their  crimes;  90 

Your  calmness  does  no  aftei^torms  pro- 
vide. 

Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 

When  empire  first  from  families  did  spring. 

Then  every  father  govern'd  as  a  king; 

But  you,  that  are  a  sovereign  prince,  allay 

Imperial  pow'r  with  your  paternal  sway. 

From  those  great  cares  when  ease  your 
soul  unbends. 

Your  pleasures  are  desigu'd  to  noble  ends: 

Bom  to  command  the  Alistress  of  the  Seas, 

Your  thoughts  themselves  in  that  blue  em- 
pire please. 

Hither  in  summer  ev'nings  yon  repair 
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To  take  the  fraischeur  of  the  purer  air: 

Undaunted  here  you  ride  when  winter 
raves. 

With  Cesar's  heart  that  rose  above  the 
waves. 

More  I  could  sing,  but  fear  my  numbers 
stays; 

No  loyal  subject  dares  that  courage  praise. 

In  stately  frieates  most  delight  you  find. 

Where  wellnuawn  battles  firo  your  martial 
mind. 

What  to  your  cares  we  owe  is  learnt  from 
heuce, 

When  ev'n  your  pleasures  serve  for  our  de- 
fense. 1 10 

Beyond  your  court  flows  in  th'  admitted  tide. 

Where  in  new  depths  the  wond'ring  fishes 
glide: 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  sleep; 

When  tir'd  at  sea,  within  this  bay  they 
creep. 

Here  the  mistrustful  fowl  no  harm  sus- 
pects. 

So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  king  pro- 
tects. 

From  your  lov'd  Thames  a  blessing  yet  is 
due, 

Second  alone  to  that  it  brought  in  yon; 

A  queen,  from  whose  chaste  womb,  or- 
dain'd  by  fate,  119 

The  souls  of  kins;s  unborn  for  bodies  wait. 

It  was  your  love  before  made  discord  cease: 

Your  love  is  destin'd  to  your  country's 
peace. 

Both  Indies,  (rivals  in  your  bed,)  provide 

With  gold  or  jewels  to  adorn  your  bride. 

This  to  a  mig^hty  king  presents  rich  ore. 

While  that  with  incense  does  a  god  implore. 

Two  kingdoms  wait  your  doom,  and,  as  you 
choose. 

This  must  receive  a  crown,  or  that  must 
lose. 

Thus  from  your  Boyal  Oak,  like  Jove's  of 
old, 

Are  answers  sought,  and  destinies  fore- 
told: Z30 

Prouitious  oracles  are  begg'd  with  vows. 

Ana  crowns  that  grow  upon  the  sacred 
boughs. 

Your  subjects,  while  you  weigh  the  nations' 
fate. 

Suspend  to  both  their  doubtful  love  or  hate: 

Choose  only,  sir,  that  so  they  may  possess 

With  their  own  peaise  their  children's  hap- 
piness. 


TO  MY  LORD  CHANCELLOR 
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TO   MY   LORD  CHANCELLOR 


PRESENTED   ON   NEW   YEARS   DAY 

[The  persoD  addrened  in  lliis  poem  is  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  gpreatest  states- 
niao  of  the  earlier  years  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  The  poem  was  published  in  16H2  and 
reprinted  in  1088:  see  note  on  AstroBa  Reduxt  p.  7,  above.  There  are  only  small  Tariations 
between  the  two  copies ;  the  1662  text  is  the  basis  of  the  present  edition.] 


Mt  Lord, 
While  flattering  crowds  officiously  appear, 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year; 
And  by  the  greatness  of  their  presents  prove 
How  much  they  hope,  but  not  how  well 

they  love; 
The  Muses,  who  your  early  courtship  boast, 
Tho'  now  your  flames  are  with  their  beauty 

lost. 
Yet  watch  their  time,  that,  if  you  have  for- 
got 
Thej  were  your  mistresses,  the  world  may 

not: 
Decay'd  by  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 
Their  former  beauty  by  your  former  love;  lo 
And  now  present  as  ancient  ladies  do. 
That  courted  long,  at  length  are  f  orc'd  to 

woo. 
For  still  they  look  on  you  with  such  kind 

eyes. 
As  those  that  see  the  Church's  sovereign  rise ; 
From  their  own  order  chose,  in  whose  high 

state 
They  think  themselves  the  second  choice  of 

fate. 
When  our  great  monarch  into  exile  went, 
Wit  and  religion  suffered  banishment. 
Thus  once,  when  Troy  was  wrapp'd  in  fire 

and  smoke, 
The  helpless  gods  their  burning  shrines  for- 
sook; 20 
They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  party 

go, 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe. 
At  length  the  Muses  stand,  restor'd  again 
To  that  great  charge  which  Nature  did  or- 
dain; 
And  their  lov*d  Druids  seem  revived  by  fate, 
While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the 

State. 
The  nation's  soul  (our  monarch)  does  dis- 
pense. 
Thro'  you  to  us  his  vital  influence; 
You  are  the  channel  where  those  spirits  flow, 
And  work  them  higher,  as  to  us  they  go.  30 


In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye. 
Until  the  earth  seems  joiird  unto  the  sky: 
So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you; 
Our  sight  is  limited  where  you  are  join'd, 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  heav'n  can  find. 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  ag^e, 
That,  tho'  your  orbs  of  difl!erent  greatness 

be, 
Tet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  dispos'd. 
His  to  inclose,  and  yours  to  be  inclos'd.    40 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 
Except  an  emptiness  had  come  between. 
Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart. 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his 

heart. 
In  you  his  sleep  still  .wakes;  his  pleasures 

find 
Their  share  of  business  in  your  lab'ring 

mind: 
So,  when  the  weary  sun  his  place  resigns. 
He  leaves  his  li^ht  and  by  reflection  shines. 
Justice,  that  sits  and  frowns  where  public 

laws 
Exclude  soft  Mercy  from  a  private  cause,  50 
In  your  tribunal  most  herself  does  please; 
There  only  smiles  because  she  lives  at  ease; 
And,  like  young  David,  finds  her  strength 

the  more. 
When  disincumber'd  from  those  arms  she 

wore. 
Heav'n  would  your  royal  master  should  ex* 

ceed 
Most  in  that  virtue  which  we  most  did 

need; 
And  his  mild  father  (who  too  late  did  find 
All  mercy  vain  but  what  with  pow'r  was 

join'd) 
His  fatal  goodness  left  to  fitter  times. 
Not    to    increase,    but    to    absolve    our 

crimes:  60 

But  when  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure 

knew 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
(Too  great  for  any  subject  to  xetain,) 
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He  wisely  tied  it  to  the  orown  again: 

Yet  passing  tliro'  your  hands  it  gathers 

more, 
As  streams,  thro'  mines,  bear  tincture  of 

their  ore. 
While  emp'ric  politicians  use  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a 

cheat; 
Yon  boldly  show  that  skill  which   they 

pretend. 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end ;  70 
Which  should  you  veil,  we  might  unwind 

the  clue. 
As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you. 
And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfumes,  which  from  the  happy 

shore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  con- 
veyed. 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world 

betray  *d; 
So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  rich  and  undiscovered  world  in  you. 
By  you  our  monarch  does  that  fame  assure 
Which  kings  must  have,    or  cannot  live 
secure:  80 

For  prosperous  princes  gain  their  subjects' 

heart. 
Who  love  that  praise  in  which  themselves 

have  part. 
By  you  he  fits  those  subjects  to  obey. 
As  heaven's  eternal  monarch  does  convey 
His  pow'r  unseen,  and  nuin  to  his  designs 
By  liis  bright  ministers  the  stars  inclines. 
Our  setting  sun  from  his  declining  seat 
Shot  beams  of  kindness  on  you,  not  of 

heat; 
And,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few. 
That  were   unhappy  that  they  might  be 
true,  90 

Made  you  the  f  av'rite  of  his  last  sad  times. 
That  is,  a  suff'rer  in  his  subjects'  crimes: 
Thus  those  first  favors  you  receiv'd  were 

sent. 
Like  Heav'n's  rewards,  in  earthly  punish- 
ment. 
Yet  Fortime,  conscious  of  your  destiny, 
Ev'n  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by; 
And  wrapp'd  your  fate  among  her  precious 

things, 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfolded  with  your  king's. 
Shown  all  at  once,  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes, 
As  newborn  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise; 
When,  springing  forth  from  Jove's  new- 
dosing  wound, 
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She    struck  the  warlike    spear    into    the 

ground; 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  in- 
close, 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose. 
How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of 
peace. 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  war's  do 

cease ! 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labor,  but  from 

noise; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains 

employs: 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 

That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense 

behind,  1 10 

While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our 

sphere. 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For  as    in    nature's    swiftness,  with    the 

throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
All  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 
(Mov'd  bv  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony,) 
So  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 
Let  £nvy  then  those  crimes  within  you  see 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free; 
(£nvy,  that  does  witn  Misery  reside,       121 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  Pride.) 
Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  Fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  their  malice 

seem. 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem. 
ISoT  can  we  this  weak  show'r  a  tempest 

caU, 
But  drops  of  heat,  that  in  the  sunshine  falL 
You  have  already  wearied  Fortune  so,     129 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe; 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty  that  it  stops  her  wheel. 
In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fate. 
Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state; 
But  like   some   mountain  in  those  happy 

isles. 
Where  in  perpetual  spring  young  nature 

smiles. 
Your  greatness  shows:  no  horror  to  af- 
fright. 
But  trees  for  shade,  and  fiow'rs  to  court  the 

sight: 
Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  be- 
guile; 140 
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And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billo¥rs 

play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders  but  makes  short  our 

way. 
Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder 

know. 
Sees  rolling  tempests  yainly  beat  below; 
And,  (like  Olympus'  top,)  th'  impression 

wears 
Of  love  and  friendship  writ  in  former  ^ears. 
Yet,  unimpaired  with  labors  or  with  tmie. 


Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heay'nly  bodies  do  our  time  beget. 
And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of 

it.  150 

And  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  increase. 
Like  this  new-year,  whose  motions  never 

cease: 
For  since  the  glorious  course  you  have  beg^ 
Is  led  bv  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  sun. 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 
Because  the  center  of  it  is  above. 


POEMS   WRITTEN   BETWEEN    1662   AND    1665 

[Dryden*s  career  as  a  dramatiBt  began  with  the  prodaotion  of  Hie  WUd  Gallant  early  in  1683. 
From  that  time  until  the  publication  of  Absalom  ana  AckUopkd  in  November,  1681,  his  work,  with 
the  relatively  unimportant  ezoeptions  of  Annua  Mirabilis  ( 1666),  the  translations  from  Ovid's  Epis- 
tles (1680),  and  noasibly  a  few  songs,  was  ezclosively  concerned  with  the  theater ;  and  hence,  siooe 
the  text  of  the  dramas  is  excluded  from  this  volume,  can  be  here  represented  only  in  the  scan- 
tiest manner.] 


TO    MY   HONORED    FRIEND,   DR. 
CHARLETON 

ON  HIS  LEARNED  AND  USEFUL  WORKS ; 
AND  MORE  PARTICULARLY  THIS  OF 
STONEHENGE,  BY  HIM  RESTOR*D  TO 
THE  TRUE  FOUNDERS 

[This  epistle  is  prefixed  to  Chorea  Oigantum  ; 
or.  The  Most  Famous  Antiquitjf  ofOreat  Britain, 
vulgarly  called  Stoneheng^  standing  on  Salis- 
bury  Plain,  restored  to  the  Danes:  hy  Walter 
CkaHeton,  Dr.  in  Physic^  and  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.  London,  1663.  Dry- 
den'spoem  follows  anotiier  epistle  by  Sir  Rob« 
art  Howard.  Charleton,  who  was  a  man  of 
mark  both  as  physician  and  author,  here  pre- 
sents an  argument  against  the  architect  Inigo 
Jones.  His  summaries  of  his  adversary's  the- 
ory, and  of  his  own,  are  as  follows : 

**  Mr.  Jones  his  opinion,  then,  of  the  founders, 
antiquity,  and  design  of  Stonehenge,  vs :  that 
it  was  a  work  of  £be  Romans,  buUt  by  them 
when  they  flourished  here  in  greatest  peace 
and  prosperity  .  .  .  not  as  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, but  as  a  temple,  and  particularly  oon- 
aecrated  to  tlie  imagfinary  deity  of  Ccelns,  or 
Coeluro,  from  whence  their  superstitious  be- 
lief derived  the  original  of  all  things.**  (P. 
17.) 

**  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  haTing  then  oTerrun 
the  whole  kingdom,  except  only  ^Somersetshire, 
sad  encamping  their  main  army  in  Wiltshire, 
for  near  upon  two  years  together,  and  setting 
up  their  rest  in  a  confidence  to  perpetuate  their 


newly  acquired  power ;  they  [the  Danes]  im- 
ployed  themselves,  during  that  time  of  leisure 
and  jollity,  in  erecting  Stonehenge,  as  a  place 
wherein  to  elect  and  inaugurate  their  supreme 
commander  King  of  England.**   (P.  64.) 

The  censor's  imprimatur  in  Charleton*s  vol- 
ume is  dated  //  Sept.  1663i,  and  the  book  was 
probably  published  before  the  close  of  that 
year,  though  dated  in  the  following.  Of  this 
edition  two  iasnesare  known,  one  of  them  lack- 
ing the  above  imprimatur.  There  are  a  few 
variant  readings  in  Dryden*s  epistle  as  printed 
in  the  two  issues ;  the  text  below  is  that  of  the 
issue  without  the  imprimatur,  which  is  probably 
the  later.  A  reprint  in  Poetical  Miscellanies, 
the  Fifth  Part,  1704,  introduces  further  vari- 
ants, which  may  possibly  be  due  to  Dryden 
himself.  The  poem  is  principally  important  as 
showing  Drydeu's  early  enthusiasm  for  natural 
science.] 

The  longest  tyranny  that  ever  sway'd 
Was  that  wherein  onr  ancestors  betray'd 
Their  free-bom  reason  to  the  Stagirite, 
And  made  his  torch  their  universal  light. 
So  truth,  while  only  one  supplied  the  state, 
Grew  scarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate. 
Until  'twas  bought,  like  emp'ric  wares,  or 

charms, 
Hard  words  seal'd  up  with  Aristotle's  arms. 
Columbus  was  the  first  that    shook    his 

throne. 
And  found  a  temp'rate  in  a  torrid  zone:    to 
The  fey'rish  air  mnn'd  by  a  oooling  breeze. 
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The  fruitful  vales  set  round  with  shady 

trees; 
And  guiltless  men,  who  danc'd  away  their 

time, 
Fresh  as  their  groTes,  and  happy  as  their 

clime. 
Had  we  still  paid  that  homage  to  a  name, 
Which  only  God  and  nature  justly  claim, 
The  western  seas  had  been  our  utmost 

bound. 
Where  poets  still  might  dream  the  sun  was 

orown'd: 
And  all  the  stars  that  shine  in  southern  skies 
Had  been  admir'd  by  none  but  salvage  eyes. 
Among    th*  asserters  of   free  reason's 

claim,  ai 

Th'  English  are  not  the  least  in  worth  or 

&me. 
The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
Gilbert  shall  live,  tdl  loadstones  cease  to 

draw. 
Or  British  fleets  the  boundless  ocean  awe; 
And  noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen. 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and 

men. 
The  circling  streams,  once   thought    but 
pools,  of  blood 

Khether  life*s  fuel,  or  the  body's  food)  30 
m  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall 

save; 
While  Ent  keeps  all  the  honor  that  he  gave. 
Nor  are  you^  learned  friend,  the  least  re- 

nown'd; 
Whose  fame,  not  circumscrib'd  with  Eng- 
lish ground, 
Flies  like  the  nimble  journeys  of  the  light; 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight. 
Whatever    truths    have  been,  by  art  or 

chance. 
Redeemed  from  error,  or  from  ignorance. 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore. 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discover  more.  40 
Such  is  the  healing  virtue  of  your  pen. 
To  perfect  cures  on  books,  as  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  this  work  the  least:  you  well  may 

give 
To  men  new  vigor,  who  make  stones  to  live. 
Thro'  you,  the  Danes,  their  short  dominion 

lost, 
A  longer  conquest  than  the  Saxons  boast. 
Stonefaenge,  once  thought  a  temple,  you 

have  found 
A  throne,  where  kings,  our  earthly  gods, 

were  erown'd; 


Where  by  their  wond'ring  subjects  thej 

were  seen, 
Joy'd  with  their  stature,  and  their  princely 

mien.  50 

Our  sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might 

stand. 
And  here  be  chose  again  to  rule  the  land. 
These  ruins  sheltered  once   his  sacred 
I  head, 

Then  when  from  Wor'ster's  fatal  field  he 

fled; 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place, 
And  mighty  visions  of  the  Danish  race. 
His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  shown; 
But,  he  restor'd,  't  is  now  become  a  throne. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  WILD  GALLANT  AS  IT 
WAS   FIRST  ACTED 

[This,  Dryden'a  first  play,  was  produced  on 
February  6,  1663,  as  is  evident  from  the  Pro^ 
logue^  line  15,  and  from  an  entry  in  Evelyn's 
Diary  of  that  date.  It  was  nnBuccessfnl :  see 
note  before  the  poem  To  the  Lady  CasHemaine^ ' 
p.  20,  below.  It  was  later  revived,  with  some 
changes  by  the  author,  probably  in  1667,  since 
it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers^  Register  for 
publication  on  August  7  of  that  year  (Malone, 
I,  1,  69).  The  first  edition,  dated  J  669,  con- 
tains  both  the  original  prologne  and  epilogue 
and  those  written  for  the  revivaL  See  p.  52, 
below.] 

PROLOGUE 

Is  it  not  strange  to  hear  a  poet  say. 

He  comes  to  ask  you  how  you  like  the 

play? 
Ton  have  not  seen  it  yet !  alas  I  'tis  true; 
But  nowyour  love  and  hatred  judge,  not  you ; 
And  cruel  factions,  brib'd  by  interest,  come, 
Not  to  weigh  merit,  but  to  give  their  doom. 
Our  poet  therefore,  jealous  of  th'  event. 
And  (tho'  much  boldness  takes)  not  confi- 
dent. 
Has  sent  me  whither  you,  fair  ladies,  too, 
Sometimes  upon  as  small  occasions  go,     ko 
And  from  this  scheme,  drawn  for  the  hour 

and  day. 
Bid  me  inquire  the  fortune  of  his  play. 

IThe  curtain  drawn  discovers  ttoo  AnaoLOOSBs;  ths 
FmoLoavu  it  presented  to  them. 

First  Astrol,   [Reads,']  A  figure  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  several  apartments^ 
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Feb.  the  5tb,  half  an  hour  after  three  after 
noon,  from  whence  you  are  to  judge  the 
snceeflB  of  a  new  play  call*d  The  WUd  €kU^ 
lanL  18 

£  Astrol,  Who  must  judge  of  it,  we,  or 

these  gentlemen? We  HI  not  meddle 

with  i^  ao  tell  your  poet.    Here  are  in  this 
house  the  ablest  mathematicians  in  Europe 
for  his  purpose. 
They  wiU  resolve  the  question  ere  they 

part. 
1  Astrol.  Yet  let  us  judge  it  by  the  rules 

of  art. 
first  Jupiter,  the  ascendant's    lord   dis- 
graced. 
In  the  twelfth  house,  and  near  grim  Saturn 

plac*d. 
Denote  short  life  unto  the  play. 

£  Astrol.  JoTe  yet, 

In  his  apartment  Sagittary  set, 
Under  his  own  roof,  cannot  take  much 

wrong.  30 

i  Astrol.   Why  then  the  life 's  not  very 

short,  nor  lonc^. 
£  Astrol.  The  luck  not  very  good,  nor 

very  ill. 
Prolo.  That  is  to  say,  't  is  as  't  is  taken 

still. 
i  Astrol.    But,    brother,    Ptolemy    the 

learned  says, 
T  is  the  fifth  house  from  whence  we  judge 

of  plays. 
Venus,  the  lady  of  that  house,  I  find 
Is  peregrme:  your  play  is  ill  design'd; 
It  should  have  been  but  one  continued  song. 
Or  at  the  least  a  dance  of  three  hours  long. 
£  Astrol.    But  vet  the  greatest  mischief 

does  remam,  40 

The  twelfth  apartment  bears  the  lord  of 

Spain; 
Whence  I  conclude,  it  is  your  author's  lot. 
To  be  indanger'd  by  a  Spanish  plot. 

Prolo.    Our  poet  yet  protection  hopes 

from  you, 
But  bribes  you  not  with  anything  that's 

new. 
Nature  is  old,  which  poets  imitate, 
And  for  wit,  those  that  boast  their  own  es- 

Ute, 
Forget  Fletcher   and    Ben    before   them 

went. 
Their  elder  brothers,  and  that  vastly  spent: 
So  much,  't  will  hardly  be  repaired  agau,  50 
Not  tho'  supplied  with  all  the  WMlth  of 

Spain. 


This  play  is  EngUsh,  and  the  growth  your 

own; 
As  such,  it  yields  to  English  plays  alone. 
He  could  have  wish'd  it  better  for  your 

sakes. 
But  that  in  plays  he  finds  you  love  mi^ 

takes: 
Besides,   he   thought    it   was  in  vain  to 

mend 
What  you  are  bound  in  honor  to  defend. 
That  English   wit,  (howe'er   despis'd    by 

some,) 
Like  English  valor,  still  may  overcome. 

EPILOGUE 

The  Wild  Oallant  has  quite  play'd  out  his 

game; 
He 's  married  now,  and  that  will  make  him 

tame; 
Or,  if  yoa  think  marriage  wiU  not  leelaim 

mm. 
The  critics  swear  they  11  damn  him,  but 

they  '11  tame  him. 
Yet,  tbo'  our  poet's  threaten'd  most  by 

these. 
They  are  the  only  people  he  can  please. 
For  he,  to  humor  them,  has  shown  to-day 
That  which  they  only   like,  a  wretched 

pUy. 
But^  tho'  his  play  be  ill,  here  have  been 

shown 
The  greatest    wits   and   beauties  of  the 

town;  10 

And  his  occnsion  having  brought  you  here, 
Tou  are  too  grateful  to  become  severe. 
There  is  not  any  person  here  so  mean 
But  he  may  freely  judge  each  act  and 

scene; 
But  if  you  bid  him  choose  his  judges  then. 
He  boldly  names  true  English  gentlemen; 
For  he  ne'er  thought  a  handsome  garb  or 

dress 
So  great  a  crime  to  make  their  judgment 

le^s; 
And  with  these  gallants  he  these  ladies 

joins, 
To  judge  that  language  their  converse  re- 
fines. 20 
But  if  their  censures  should  condemn  his 

Far  from  disputing,  he  does  onlv  pray 
He  may  Leander's  destiny  obtam: 
Now  spare  him,  drown  bun  when  he  comes 
again. 
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POEMS  WRITTEN  BETWEEN   1662   AND   1665 


TO  THE  LADY  CASTLEMAINE, 
UPON  HER  INCOURAGING  HIS 
FIRST  PLAY 

[In  his  preface  to  The  Wild  GaUant  Dryden 
says  that  it  had  **  bat  indifferent  sncceas  in  the 
action.  .  .  .  Yet  it  was  received  at  oonrt ;  and 
was  more  than  once  the  diverdeement  of  his 
Blajesty,  by  hii  own  command."  This  prob- 
ably does  not  refer  to  the  reyival  of  ItMJT; 
bnt,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  court  performance  on 
February  23, 1663,  which  Pepys  attended,  and 
which  may  well  have  been  procured  for  Dry- 
den by  the  tnflnence  of  the  Countess  of  Castle- 
maine,  then  at  the  height  of  her  power  as  tbe 
favorite  mistress  of  Charles  II.  This  woman 
was  bom  Barbara  Villiers,  daughter  of  William 
Villiers,  second  Viscount  Grandiaon ;  in  1670 
she  was  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

This  poem  was  first  printed  in  Examen 
Poeticum,  1693.] 

As  seameiiy  Bhipwiack'd  on  some  happy 

shore, 
DiBcoyer  wealth  in  lands  unknown  before; 
And,  what  their  art  had  labor'd  long  in 

vain, 
By  their  misforhines  haj^ily  obtain: 
So  my  much-envied  Muse,  by  storms  long 

t08S*d, 

Is  thrown  upon  your  hospitable  coast, 
And  finds  more  favor  by  her  ill  success, 
Than  she  could  hope  for  by  her  happiness. 
Once  Gate's  virtue  did  the  gods  oppose; 
While  they  the  victor,  he  the  vanquished 

chose:  10 

But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do, 
To  choose  the  vanquished,  and  restore  him 

too. 
Let  others  still  triuinph,  and  gain  their 

cause 
By  their  deserts,  or  by  the  world's  applause, 
Let  merit  crowns,  and  justice  laurels  g^ve, 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live. 
True  poets  empty  fame  and  praise  despise. 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the 

prize. 
Tou  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow;    30 
But  those  great  actions  others  do  by  chance 
Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance: 
So  great  a  soul,  such  sweetness  join'd  in 

one, 
Could  only  spring  from  noble  Grandison. 
You,  like  the  stars,  not  by  reflection  bright, 
Are  bom  to  your  own  heav'n,  and  your  own 

light; 


Like  them  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler 

cause. 
From  your  own  knowledge,  not  from  na- 
ture's laws. 
Tour  pow'r  you  never  use  but  for  defense, 
To  g^uard  your  own,  or  others'  innocence :  30 
Your  foes  are  such,  as  they,  not  you,  have 

made. 
And  virtue  may  repel,  tho'  not  invade. 
Such  courage  did  the  ancient  heroes  show. 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait 

the  blow; 
With  such  assurance  as  they  meant  to  say: 
''We  will  o'eroome,  but  scorn  the  safest 

way." 
What  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 
Beauty,  which  captives  all  things,  sets  me 

free. 
Posterity  will  judge  by  my  success, 
I  had  the  Grecian  poet's  happiness,  40 

Who,  waiving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way ; 
Some  Grod  descended,  and  preserv'd  the  play. 
When  first  the  triumphs  of  your  sex  were 

sune^ 
By  those  old  poets.  Beauty  was  but  young. 
And  few  admir'd  the  native  red  and  white. 
Till  poets  dress'd  them  up  to  charm  the 

sight; 
So  Beauty  took  on  trust,  and  did  engage 
For  sums  of  praises  till  she  came  to  age. 
But  this  long-growing  debt  to  poetry        49 
You  justly,  madam,  have  discharg'd  to  me. 
When  your  applause  and  favor  did  infuse 
New  life  to  my  condemn'd  and  dying  Muse. 

PROLOGUE    TO    THE    RIVAL 

LADIES 

[This  tragi-eomedy,  Dryden's  first  attempt 
at  the  poetic  drama,  was  acted  late  in  1663  or 
early  in  1664.  It  was  entered  on  tbe  Station' 
ers*  Btgitter  Jane  5,  1664  (Malone,  1. 1,  57) ; 
two  separate  editions  were  printed  in  that  year. 
No  epilogue  appears  in  any  early  edition.] 

'T 18  much  desir'd,  you  judges  of  the  town 
Would  pass  a  vote  to  put  all  prologues 

down: 
For  who  can  show  me,  since  they  first  were 

writ. 
They  e'er  converted  one  hard-hearted  wit  ? 
Yet  the  world  *s  mended  well:  in  former 

days 
Good  prologues  were  as  scarce  as  now  good 

plays. 
For  the  reforming  poets  of  our  age, 

/ 
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In  this  first  charge,  spend  their  poetic  rage: 
Expect  no  more  when  once  tbe  prologue  's 

done; 
The  wit  b  ended  ere  the  play  's  hegun.     lo 
You  now  have  habits,  dances,  scenes,  and 

rhymes; 
High  language  often;  aye,  and  sense,  some- 
times. 
As  for  a  clear  contrivance,  doubt  it  not; 
They  blow  out  candles  to  give  light  to  th' 

plot. 
And  for  surprise,  two  bloody-minded  men 
Fight  till  they  die,  then  rise  and  dance  again. 
Such  deep  intrigues  you  're  welcome  to  this 

day: 
But  blame  yourselves,  not  him  who  writ  the 

play; 
Tho'  his  plot 's  dull,  as  can  be  well  desir'd, 
Wit  stiff  as  any  you  have  e'er  admired:    so 
He 's  boimd  to  please,  not  to  write  well ;  and 

knows 
There  is  a  mode  in  plays  as  well  as  clothes; 
Therefore,  kind  judges  — 

A  second  Pbolooub  enters. 

2.  Hold;  would  yon  admit 

For  judges  all  you  see  within  the  pit  ? 

1.  Whom  would  he  then  except,  or  on 

what  score  ? 

2.  All  who  (like  him)  have  writ  ill  plays 

before; 

For  they,  like  thieves  condemn'd,  are  hang- 
men made. 

To  execute  the  members  of  their  trade. 

All  that  are  writing  now  he  would  disown, 

But  then  he  must  except — ev'n  all  the  town ; 

AH  ehol'ric,  losing  g^amesters,  who,  in  spite, 

Will  damn  to-day,  because  they  lost  last 
night;  3a 

All  servants,  whom  their  mistress'  scorn 
upbraids; 

All  maudlin  lovers,  and  all  slighted  maids; 

All  who  are  out  of  himior,  or  severe; 

All  that  want  wit,  or  hope  to  find  it  here. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  INDIAN  EM- 
PEROR 

OR,  THE  CONQUEST  OF   MEXICO  BY  THE 

SPANIARDS 


t 


[This,    Dryden's    firrt  independent   heroic 

y,  was  acted  late  in  1064  or  early  in  16(55. 

•ntered   on  the  Staiionert^   Register 


Blay  26,  1665  (Malone,  1, 1,  218),  hut  was  not 
printed  until  1667.  It  was  a  sequel  to  The 
Indian  Qii«en,  a  play  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard  with  some  assistance  from  Drydeu: 
see  Appendix  I,  p.  008,  below.] 

PROLOGUE 

Almiohtt  critics  I  whom  our  Indians  here 
Worship,  just  as  they  do  the  Devil,  for  fear; 
In  reverence  to  your  pow'r  I  come  this  day 
To  give  you  timely  warning  of  our  play. 
The  scenes  are  old,  the  habits  are  the  same 
We  wore  last  year,  before  the  Spaniards 

came; 
rOur  prologue,  th*  oldnsast  too  — 
For  to  observe  the  new  it  should  at  least 
Be  spoke  by  some  ingenious  bird  or  beast.] 
Now  if  you  stay,  the  blood  that  shall  be 
shed  10 

From  this  poor  play,  be  all  upon  your  head. 
We  neither  promise  you  one  dance,  or  show. 
Then  plot  and  language  they  are  wanting 

too: 
But  you,  kind  wits,  wiU  those  light  faults 

excuse; 
Those  are  the  common  frailties  of  the  Muse, 
Which  who  observes,  he  buys  his  place  too 

dear; 
For  't  is  your  business  to  be  cozen 'd  here. 
These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  con- 
fess 
They  take  more  pains,  to  please  themselves 

the  less. 
Grant  us  such  judges,  PhcDbus,  we  request. 
As  still  mistake  themselves  into  a  jest;     ai 
Such  easy  judges,  that  our  poet  may 
Himself  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play; 
And  arrogantly,  as  his  fellows  do, 
Think  he  writes  well,  because  he  pleases 

you. 
This  he  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  about, 
If  all  of  you  would  loin  to  help  him  out; 
Would  each  man  take  but  what  he  under- 
stands. 
And  leave  the  rest  upon  the  poet's  hands. 

EPILOGUE 

BY  A  MERCURY 

To  all  and  singular  in  this  full  meeting, 
Ladies  and    gallants,  Phcsbus    sends  me 

greeting. 
To  all  his  sons,  by  whate'er  title  known. 
Whether  of  court,  of  coffee-house,  or  town; 
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From  his  moat  mighty  sons,  whose  confi- 
dence 
Is  plac'd  in  lofty  sound,  and  humble  sense, 
£v  n  to  his  little  infants  of  the  time, 
Who  write  new  songs,  and  trust  in  tune  and 

rhyme; 
Be't  known,  that    Phcsbus   (being  daily 

griev'd 
To  see  good  plays  condenm'd,  and  bad  re- 

ceiv'd)  lo 

Ordains  your  judgment  upon  every  cause. 
Henceforth,  be  limited  by  wholesome  laws. 
He  first  thinks  fit  no  somietteer  advance 
His  censure  &,rther  than  the  song  or  dance. 
Your  wit  burlesque  may  one  step  higher 

climb. 
And  in  his  sphere  may  judge  all  doggerel 

rhyme; 
All  proves,  and  moves,  and    loves,  and 

honors  too; 
All  that  appears  high  sense,  and  scarce  is 

low. 
As  for  the  co£Pee  wits,  he  says  not  much; 
Their    proper    business    is    to  damn  the 

iJutch:  20 

For  the  great  dons  of  wit  — 
Phoebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone, 
To    damn    all  others,  and  cry  up  their 

own. 
Last,  for  the  ladies,  'tis  Apollo's  will. 
They  should  have  power  to  save,  but  not  to 

kill: 


For  love  and  he  long  since  have  thought  it 

fit. 
Wit  live  by  beauty,  beauty  reign  by  wit. 

SONG 


Ah    fading   joy,   how    quickly  art   thou 
past! 
Yet  we  thy  ruin  haste. 
As  if  the  cares  of  human  life  were  few. 

We  seek  out  new: 
And  follow  fate,  which  would  too  &8t  pur- 
sue. 

n 

See  how  on  every  bough  the   birds  ex- 
press 
In  their  sweet  notes  their  happiness. 
They  all  enjoy,  and  nothing  spare; 
But  on  their  mother  Nature  lay  their 
care: 
Why  then  should  man,  the  lord  of  all  be- 
low, 10 
Such  troubles  choose  to  know, 
As  none  of  all  his  subjects  undeigo  ? 

Ill 

Hark,  hark,  the  waters  fall,  fall,  fall, 
And  vrith  a  murmuring  sound 
Dash,  dash  upon  the  ground. 
To  gentle  slumbers  call. 


ANNUS  MIRABILIS 

THE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS,   1666 


AN   HISTORICAL  POEM 

CONTAINING 

THE  PROGRESS  AND  VARIOUS  SUCCESSES  OF  OUR  NAVAL  WAR  WITH  HOLLAND, 
UNDER  THE  CONDUCT  OP  HIS  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  RUPERT,  AND  HIS  GRACE  THE 
DUKE  OP  ALBEMARLE 

AND  DESCRIBING 
THE  FIRE  OF   LONDON 

JtfiiZfum  interest  rupoeeat,  an  kominet  latine  impnwe  veJint. 

Teajah  Impbeatos  ad  Plin. 

Urbt  antiqua  ruit,  muUos  dominata  per  annoa.  —  Vna. 

\ Annus  Mirahilis  was  licensed  for  the  press  on  NoTember  22,  1666,  and  was  published  in  a 
tiny  octavo,  date  1667,  the  title-pagpe  of  whioh  reads  as  above.  Different  copies  of  this  edition 
appareotly  show  at  least  one  variation  in  the  text :  see  note  on  line  257.    The  poem  was  reprinted 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POEM 
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in  1A8S :  tee  note  on  Aitrtea  JteduXj  p.  7,  above.    The  praaent  edition  follows  the  text  of  1688, 
which  was  apparently  slightly  revised  by  Dryden. 

The  Wset  to  the  Duchess  were  later  published  by  themselves  in  Poetical  MiscellanieSt  the  Fifth 
Part,  1704,  and  have  since  nsually  been  printed  as  a  separate  poem.  They  are  here  restored,  at 
the  cost  of  a  slight  violation  of  the  chroiioloeieal  order,  to  the  position  in  which  Drjdeii  ohose  to 
print  them.  They  were  addressed  to  Anne  Hyde,  iirst  wife  of  James,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
King  James  11),  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  whose  honor  Dryden  had  written  his 
poem  To  mg  Lord  Chancellor  (see  p.  15,  above).] 


TO  THE 

METROPOLIS    OF  GREAT   BRIT- 
AIN, 

THE  MOST  RENOWN'D  AND  LATE  FLOUR- 
ISHING CITY  OF  LONDON,  IN  ITS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND 
COURT  OF  ALDERMEN,  THE  SHERIFFS, 
AND  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  IT 

Aa  perhaps  I  am  the  first  who  ever  presented  a 
work  of  this  nature  to  the  metropolis  of  any 
nation;  so  it  is  likewise  consonant  to  justice, 
that  he  who  was  to  give  the  first  example  of 
snch  a  dedication  should  begin  it  with  that  city, 
which  has  set  a  pattern  to  all  others  of  true 
loyalty,  invincible  courage,  and  unshaken  con- 
stancy. Other  cities  have  been  prais'd  for  the 
same  virtnes,  bat  I  am  much  deceiv*d  if  any 
have  so  dearly  purchased  their  reputation; 
their  fame  has  been  won  them  by  cheaper  trials 
than  an  expensive?,  tho'  necessary  war,  a  con- 
suming peatileuoe,  and  a  more  consuming  fire. 
To  submit  yourselves  with  that  humility  to  the 
judgments  of  Heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
raise  youiaelves  with  that  vigor  above  all  hu- 
man enemies;  to  be  combated  at  once  from 
above  and  from  below,  to  be  struck  down  and 
to  triumph ;  I  know  not  whether  such  trials 
have  been  ever  parallerd  in  any  nation :  the 
resolution  and  successes  of  them  never  can  be. 
Never  had  prince  or  people  more  mutual  reason 
to  love  each  other,  if  suffering  for  each  other 
can  indear  affection.  Yon  have  come  together 
a  pair  of  matchless  lovers,  thro'  many  difficul- 
ties; he,  thro'  a  long  exile,  various  traveraes 
ef  fortune,  and  the  interposition  of  many  rivals, 
who  violently  ravished  and  withheld  yon  from 
him :  and  certainly  you  have  had  your  share  in 
sufferings.  But  Proridenoe  has  cast  upon  you 
want  of  trade,  that  you  might  appear  bounti- 
ful to  your  country's  necessities  ;  nnd  the  rest 
of  your  afflictions  are  not  more  the  effects  of 
God's  displeasure,  (frequent  examples  of  them 
baring  been  in  the  reign  of  the  most  excellent 
princes.)  than  occasions  for  the  manifesting 
of  yonr  Cliristtan  and  civil  virtnes.  To  yon, 
therefore,  this  Year  of  Wonrfers  is  justly  dedi- 
cated, because  you  have  made  it  so.  Yon,  who 
are  to  stand  a  wonder  to  all  years  and  ages, 
and  who  have  bnilt  yourselves  an  immortal 


monument  on  yonr  own  mins.  Yon  are  now  a 
PhcBuix  in  her  ashes,  and,  as  far  tis  humanity 
can  approach,  a  great  emblem  of  the  suffering 
Deity.  But  Heaven  never  made  so  much  piety 
and  virtue  to  leave  it  miserable.  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  some  virtuous  persons  who  have 
ended  unfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtu- 
ous nation :  Providence  is  eugag'd  too  deeply, 
when  the  cause  becomes  so  general.  And  I 
cannot  imagine  it  has  resolv'd  the  ruin  of  that 
people  at  home  which  it  has  blest  abroad  with 
such  successes.  I  am  therefore  to  conclude 
that  your  sufferings  are  at  an  end ;  and  that 
one  part  of  my  poem  has  not  been  more  an  his- 
tory of  your  destruction,  than  the  other  a  pro- 
phecy of  yonr  restoration.  The  aecomplish- 
ment  of  which  happiness,  as  it  is  the  wisli  of 
all  true  Englishmen,  so  is  by  none  more  pas- 
sionately desir'd  than  by, 

Tlie  greatest  of  your  admirers,  and 
Most  humble  of  your  servants, 

John  Dbtdxh. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENSUING 

POEM 

IN  A    LETTER   TO  THE    HONORABLE  SIR 
ROBERT  HOWARD 

Sib, 

I  AV  so  many  ways  obliged  to  you,  and  so  little 
able  to  return  your  favors,  that,  like  those  who 
owe  too  much,  I  cnn  only  live  by  getting  far- 
ther into  your  debt..  You  have  not  only  been 
careful  of  my  fortune,  which  was  the  effect  of 
your  nobleness,  bnt  yon  have  been  solicitous  of 
my  reputation,  which  is  that  of  yonr  kindness. 
It  is  not  long  since  I  gave  you  the  trouble  of 
pemsing  a  play  for  roe,  and  now,  instead  of  an 
acknowledgment,  I  have  given  you  a  greater, 
in  the  correction  of  a  poem.  But  since  you 
are  to  bear  this  persecution,  I  will  at  least  give 
you  the  encouragement  of  a  martyr  ;  yon  ronld 
never  suffer  in  a  nobler  cause.  For  I  have 
ohosf^n  the  most  heroic  snbject  which  any  poet 
could  desire ;  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  describe 
the  motives,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  suc- 
cesses, of  a  most  just  and  necessary  war :  in 
it.  the  care,  management,  and  prudence  of  onr 
king ;  tlie  condnct  and  valor  of  a  royal  admiral, 
and  of  two  incomparable  generals ;  the  inrin- 
eible  courage  of  onr  captains  and  seamen ;  and 
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three  glorious  yictorieei  the  resalt  of  all.  After 
this,  I  haye,  in  the  fire,  the  tooet  deplorable, 
hot  withal  the  greatest,  argument  that  can  be 
iinagin'd:  the  destruction  being  so  swift,  so 
sudden,  so  vast,  and  miserable,  as  nothing  can 
parallel  in  story.  The  former  part  of  this 
poem,  relating  to  the  war,  is  bnt  a  due  expia- 
tion for  my  not  serving  my  king  and  country 
in  it.  All  gentlemen  are  almost  oblig*d  to  it ; 
and  I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  ad- 
vantage to  the  commonalty  of  Eoigland,  to  be 
foremost  in  brave  actions,  which  the  noblessof 
France  would  never  suffer  in  their  peasants.  I 
should  not  have  written  this  bnt  to  a  person 
who  has  been  ever  forward  to  appear  in  all 
employments  whither  his  honor  and  generosity 
have  cali'd  him.  The  later  part  of  my  poem, 
which  describes  the  fire,  I  owe  first  to  the  piety 
and  fatherly  affection  of  our  monarch  to  hui 
suffering  subjects ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  courage,  loyalty,  and  magnanimity  of 
the  city ;  both  which  were  so  conspicuous,  that 
I  have  wanted  words  to  celebrate  them  as  they 
deserve.  I  have  calPd  my  poem  historicaly  not 
^ne,  tho*  both  the  actions  and  actors  are  as 
much  heroic  as  any  poem  can  contain.  But 
since  the  action  is  not  properly  one,  nor  that 
accomplished  in  the  last  successes,  I  have 
judg'd  it  too  bold  a  title  for  a  few  stanxaSy 
which  are  little  more  in  number  than  a  single 
Iliad,  or  the  longest  of  the  Oneida.  For  this 
reason  (I  mean  not  of  length,  but  broken  ac- 
tion, ti^  too  severely  to  the  laws  of  history)  I 
am  apt  to  agree  with  those  who  rank  Lucan 
rather  among  historians  in  verse,  than  epic 
poets:  in  whose  room,  if  I  am  not  deceived, 
Silius  Italicus,  tho'  a  worse  writer,  may  more 
justly  be  admitted.  I  have  chosen  to  write 
my  poem  in  quatrains^  or  atanzcu  of  four  in 
alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have  ever  judg*d 
them  more  noble,  and  of  greater  dignity,  both 
for  the  sonnd  and  number,  than  any  other  verse 
in  use  amongst  ns ;  in  which  I  am  sure  I  have 
your  approbation.  The  learned  languages 
nave  certainly  a  great  advantage  of  us,  in  not 
being  tied  to  the  slavery  of  any  rhyme ;  and 
were  less  constrained  in  the  quantity  of  every 
syllable,  which  they  might  vary  with  apondcees 
or  dactileSf  besides  so  many  other  helps  of 
grammatical  figures,  for  the  lengthening  or 
abbreviation  of  them,  than  the  modern  are  in 
the  close  of  that  one  syllable,  which  often  con- 
fines, and  more  often  corrupts,  the  sense  of  all 
the  rest.  Bnt  in  this  necessity  of  our  rhymes, 
I  have  always  found  the  conplet  verse  most 
easy,  (tho*  not  so  proper  for  this  occasion,)  for 
there  the  work  is  sooner  at  an  end,  every  two 
lines  concluding  the  labor  of  the  poet ;  but  in 
quatrain$  he  is  to  carry  it  farther  on,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  bear  along  in  his  head  the  trou- 
blesome sense  of  four  Unas  together.    For  those 


who  write  correctly  in  this  kind  must  needs 
acknowledge  that  Uie  last  line  of  the  stanza  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  composition  of  the  first. 
Neither  can  we  give  ourselves  the  liberty  of 
making  any  part  of  a  verse  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme,  or  concluding  with  a  word  which  is  not 
current  English,  or  using  the  vaiiety  of  female 
rhymes ;  all  which  our  fathers  practiced  :  and 
for  the  female  rhymes,  they  are  still  in  use 
amongst  other  nations;  with  the  Italian  in 
every  line,  with  the  Spaniard  promiscuously, 
with  the  French  alternately;  as  those  who 
have  read  the  Aiarique^  the  Pucel/e,  or  any  of 
their  later  poems,  will  agree  with  me.  And  be- 
sides this,  they  write  in  AlexandrirUy  or  verses 
of  six  feet ;  such  as  amongst  us  is  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  by  Chapman ;  all  which,  by 
leng^eQ^Qgr  of  their  chain,  makes  the  sphere 
of  their  activity  the  larger.  I  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon  the  choice  of  my  stanza,  which  you 
may  remember  is  much  better  defended  in  the 
preface  to  Gondibert;  and  therefore  I  will 
hasten  to  acquaint  yon  with  my  endeavors  in 
the  writing.  In  general  I  will  only  say,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  the  description  of  any 
naval  fight  in  the  proper  terms  which  are  U8*d 
at  sea;  and  if  there  be  any  such  in  another 
langfuage,  as  that  of  Lucan  in  the  third  of  his 
Pharsaliay  yet  I  could  not  prevail  myself  of  it 
in  the  English;  the  terms  of  art  in  every 
tongfue  bearing  more  of  the  idiom  of  it  than 
any  other  woiSs.  We  hear  indeed  among  our 
poets,  of  the  thund'ring  of  guns,  the  smoke, 
the  disorder,  and  the  slaughter ;  but  all  these 
are  common  notions.  And  certainly  as  those 
who,  in  a  logical  dispute,  keep  in  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  tnose  who  do 
it  in  any  poetical  description  would  veil  their 
ignorance : 

Deicriptat  aerrare  vices  operomque  colores, 
Cur  ego,  >{  nequeo  ignoroque,  poetaaalutor? 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  sea,  yet  I  have  thought  it  no  shame  to 
learn ;  and  if  I  have  made  some  few  mistakes, 
't  is  only,  as  you  can  bear  me  witness,  because 
I  have  wanted  opportunity  to  correct  them; 
the  whole  poem  being  first  written,  and  now 
sent  you,  from  a  place  where  I  have  not  so 
much  as  the  converse  of  any  seaman.  Yet, 
tho*  the  trouble  I  had  in  writing  it  was  great, 
it  was  more  than  recompensed  by  the  pleasure : 
I  found  myself  so  warm  in  celebrating  the 
prsises  of  military  men,  two  such  especially  as 
the  prince  and  gfeneral,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
they  inspired  me  with  thoughts  above  my  ordi- 
nary level.  And  I  am  well  satisfied  that,  as 
they  are  incomparably  the  best  subject  I  have 
ever  had,  excepting  only  the  royal  family ;  so 
also,  that  this  I  have  written  of  tliem  is  much 
bettor  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
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other.  I  have  been  foro*d  to  help  out  other 
aij^mnents ;  bnt  this  baa  been  bountiful  to  me : 
they  have  been  low  and  barren  of  praise,  and 
I  have  exalted  them,  and  made  them  fruitful ; 
bat  here  —  Omnia  gponte  sua  reddit  jtutissima 
teUus.  I  have  had  a  larg^,  a  fair,  and  a  plea- 
sant field ;  so  fertile  that  without  my  cultivat- 
ing it  has  given  me  two  harvests  in  a  summer, 
and  in  both  oppressed  the  reaper.  All  other 
g^reatneae  in  subjects  is  only  counterfeit;  it 
will  not  endure  the  test  of  danger ;  the  great- 
ness of  arms  u  only  real :  other  greatness  bur- 
dens a  nation  with  its  weight ;  tliia  supports  it 
with  its  strength.  And  as  it  is  the  happiness 
of  the  age,  so  it  is  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the 
best  of  kings,  that  we  may  praise  his  subjects 
without  offending  him.  Doubtless  it  proceeds 
from  a  just  confidence  of  his  own  virtue,  which 
the  luster  of  no  other  can  be  so  gpreat  as  to 
darken  in  him;  for  the  good  or  the  valiant 
are  never  safely  praised  under  a  bad  or  a  de- 
fp»B«»*»*^  prince. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  a  far- 
ther account  of  my  poem ;  I  must  crave  leave  to 
tell  yon,  that  as  I  have  endeavored  to  adorn  it 
with  noble  tibonghts,  so  much  more  to  express 
those  thoughts  with  elocution.  The  composi- 
tion of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  wit ;  and 
wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit  writing  (if  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  use  a  school-distinction)  is  no  other 
than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer, 
which,  like  a  nimble  spaniel,  beats  over  and 
ranges  thro'  the  field  of  memory,  till  it  springs 
the  qnarry  it  hunt^  after ;  or,  without  meta^ 
phor,  which  searches  over  aU  the  memory  for  the 
species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs 
to  represent.  Wit  written  is  that  which  is  well 
defin'd,  the  happy  result  of  thought,  or  product 
of  imagination.  But  to  proceed  from  wit,  in 
the  general  notion  of  it,  to  the  proper  wit  of  an 
heroic  or  historical  poem,  I  judge  it  chiefly  to 
consist  in  the  delightful  imaging  of  persons, 
actions,  passions,  or  things.  *T  is  not  the  jerk 
or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  seeming  contra- 
diction of  a  poor  antithesis,  (the  delight  of  an 
iU-jndging  audience  in  a  play  of  rhyme,)  nor 
the  jingle  of  a  more  poor  paronomasia  ;  neither 
is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave  sentence, 
affected  by  Lucan,  bnt  more  sparingly  us'd  by 
Viigil ;  bnt  it  is  some  lively  and  apt  descrip- 
tion, dress*d  in  such  colors  of  speech  that  it 
sets  before  your  eyes  the  absent  object  as  per- 
fectly and  more  delightfully  than  nature.  So 
then,  the  first  happiness  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion is  properly  invention,  or  finding  of  the 
thought ;  the  second  is  fancy,  or  the  variation, 
deriving,  or  molding  of  that  thought,  as  the 
judgment  represents  it  proper  to  the  subject ; 
the  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of  clothing  and 
adorning  that  thought,  so  found  and  varied,  in 
apt,  s^^nifieant,  and  sounding  words :  the  quick- 


ness of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  invention, 
the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the 
expression.  For  the  two  first  of  these,  Ovid  is 
famous  amongst  the  poets ;  for  the  later,  Vir- 
gil. Ovid  images  more  often  the  movements 
and  affections  of  the  mind,  either  combating 
between  two  contrary  passions,  or  extremely 
diaoompos'd  by  one :  his  words  therefore  are 
the  least  part  of  his  care  ;  for  he  pictures  na- 
ture in  disorder,  with  which  the  study  and 
choice  of  words  is  inconsistent.  This  is  the 
proper  wit  of  dialt^ne  or  discourse,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  dramas  where  all  that  is  said 
is  to  be  supposed  the  effect  of  sudden  thought ; 
which,  tho^  it  excludes  not  the  quickness  of 
wit  in  repartees,  yet  admits  not  a  too  curious 
election  of  words,  too  frequent  allusions,  o» 
use  of  tropes,  or  in  fine  anything  that  shews 
remoteness  of  thought  or  labor  in  the  writer. 
On  the  other  side,  Virgil  speaks  not  so  often  to 
us  in  the  person  of  another,  like  Ovid,  bnt  in  his 
own :  he  relates  almost  all  things  as  from  him- 
self, and  thereby  gains  more  liberty  than  the 
other,  to  express  his  thoughts  with  all  the 
graces  of  elocndon,  to  write  more  figuratively, 
and  to  confess  as  well  the  labor  as  the  force  of 
his  imagination.  Tho*  he  describes  his  Dido 
well  and  naturally,  in  the  violence  of  her  pas- 
sions .  yet  he  must  yield  in  that  to  the  Myrrha, 
the  Biblis,  the  Althaa,  of  Ovid ;  for,  as  great 
an  admirer  of  him  as  I  am,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  if  I  see  not  more  of  their  souls  than 
I  see  of  Dido's,  at  least  I  have  a  greater  con- 
cernment for  them:  and  that  convinces  me 
that  Ovid  has  touch'd  those  tender  strokes 
more  delicately  than  Virgil  could.  But  when 
action  or  persons  are  to  be  described,  when  any 
such  image  is  to  be  set  before  us,  how  bold, 
how  masterly  are  the  strokes  of  Virgil !  We 
see  the  objects  he  represents  us  with  in  their 
native  figiires,  in  their  proper  motions ;  bnt  so 
we  see  them,  as  our  own  eyes  could  never  have 
beheld  them  so  beautiful  in  themselves.  We 
see  the  soul  of  the  poet,  like  that  universal  one 
of  which  he  speaks,  informing  and  moving 
thro*  all  his  pictures : 

Totamque  infusa  per  artua 

Mena  agitat  molem,  et  magno  ae  oorpore  miacet. 

We  behold  him  embellishing  hu  images,  as  he 

makes  Venus  breathing  beauty  upon  her  son 

^neas: 

lumenque  juventaa 

Parporeom,  et  Isptoa  oculis  afBarat  bonores : 
Quale  ntantiB  addunt  ebori  deous,  aut  nbi  flavo 
Argentnm  Fariuave  lapla  circandatnr  aoro. 

See  his  tempest,  his  funeral  sports,  his  combat 
of  Tnmus  and  iEneas:  and  in  his  Geor^'ca,  which 
I  esteem  the  divinest  part  of  all  his  writings,  the 
plague,  the  country,  the  battle  of  bulls,  the 
labor  of  the  bees,  and  those  many  other  excel- 
lent images  of  nature,  most  of  which  are  nei- 
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ther  great  in  themselTes,  nor  have  any  natural 
omatuent  to  bear  tlieiu  up:  but  the  words 
wherewith  he  deaoribeii  them  are  so  excellent, 
that  it  might  be  w  ell  applied  to  him,  which 
was  said  by  Ovid,  Matenam  supereibat  opus: 
the  very  soand  of  his  words  has  often  some- 
what that  is  connatural  to  the  subject;  and 
while  we  read  him,  we  sit, as  in  a  play,  behold- 
ing the  scenes  of  what  he  represents.  To  per- 
form this,  he  made  frequent  use  of  tropes, 
which  you  know  change  the  natni-e  of  a  known 
word  by  applying  it  to  some  other  siguitica* 
tion ;  and  this  is  it  which  Horace  means  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Pisos : 

Dlxexia  e^regle,  notom  d  caUida  verbom 
Baddident  Junotuia  novora  — — 

But  I  am  sensible  I  hare  presumed  too  far, 
to  entertuin  you  with  a  rude  dtscoume  of  that 
art  which  you  both  know  so  well,  end  put  into 

fraotioe  with  so  much  happiness.  Yet  before 
leave  Virgil,  I  must  own  the  Tanity  to  tell 
you,  and  by  you  the  world,  that  he  has  been 
my  master  in  thu  poem :  I  have  followed  him 
everywhere,  I  know  not  with  what  success,  but 
I  am  sure  with  diligence  enough :  my  images 
are  many  of  them  copied  from  him,  and  the 
rest  are  imitations  of  him.  My  expressions  also 
are  ms  near  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
would  admit  of  in  translation.  And  this,  sir,  I 
have  done  with  that  boldness  for  which  I  will 
stand  scconiptable  to  any  of  our  little  critics, 
who,  perhaps,  are  not  better  acquainted  with 
him  than  I  am.  Upon  your  first  perusal  of  this 
poem,  yon  have  taken  notice  of  some  words 
which  I  have  innovated  (if  it  be  too  bold  for 
me  to  sny  refinM)  upon  his  Latin ;  which,  as  I 
offer  not  to  introduce  into  English  prose,  so  I 
hope  they  are  neither  improper,  nor  altogether 
vnelegant  in  verse ;  and,  in  this,  Horace  will 
again  defend  me : 

Rt  noTS,  flctaqne  nnper,  habebnnt  verbs  fidem,  ai 
Oneoo  fonte  oadant,  paroe  detorta 

The  inference  is  exceeding  plain :  for  if  a  Ro- 
man poet  might  have  liberty  to  coin  a  word, 
snppntdng  only  that  it  was  deriv'd  from  the 
Greek,  was  pnt  into  a  Latin  termination,  and 
that  he  nsM  this  liberty  but  seldom,  and  with 
modesty ;  how  much  more  jnstly  may  I  chal- 
lenge that  privileg^e  to  do  it  with  the  snme  pre- 
requisites, from  the  best  and  most  judicious  of 
Latin  writers  ?  In  some  places  where  either  the 
fancy  or  the  words  were  his,  or  any  other^s,  I 
have  noted  it  in  the  margin,  that  I  might  not 
seem  n  plagiary  ;  in  others  I  have  neglected  it, 
to  avoid  as  well  tedionsness,  as  the  affnctation 
of  doing  it  too  often.  Snch  descriptions  or  im- 
ages, well  wrought,  which  I  promise  not  for 
mine,  are.  as  I  have  said,  the  adequate  delight 
of  heroic  poesy;   for  they  beget  admiration, 


which  u  its  proper  object ;  as  the  images  of 
the  burlesque,  which  is  contrary  to  this,  by  the 
same  reason  beget  laughter ;  for  the  one  shews 
nature  beautified,  as  in  the  picture  of  a  fair 
woman,  which  we  all  admire ;  the  other  shews 
her  deform'd,  as  in  that  of  a  lazar,  or  of  a  fool 
with  distorted  face  and  antic  gestures,  at  which 
we  cannot  forbear  to  laugh,  because  it  is  a  de- 
viation from  nature.  But  tho'  the  same  im- 
ages serve  equally  for  the  epic  poesy,  and  for 
the  historic  and  panegyric,  which  are  branches 
of  it,  yet  a  several  sort  of  sculpture  is  to  be 
usM  in  them.  If  some  of  them  are  to  be  like 
those  o^ Juvenal,  8tantes  in  eurribut  ^miliam^ 
heroes  drawn  in  their  triumphal  chariots,  and 
in  their  full  proportion ;  others  are  to  be  like 
that  of  Viigil,  SpiranXia  moUius  cera :  there  is 
somewhat  more  of  softness  and  tenderness  to 
be  shewn  in  them.  Yon  will  Aoon  find  I  write 
not  this  without  concern.  Some,  who  have 
seen  a  paper  of  verses  which  I  wrote  last  year 
to  her  Highness  the  Duchess,  have  accused 
them  of  that  only  thing  I  could  defend  in 
them;  they  said,  I  did  humi  gcrperty  that  I 
wanted  not  only  height  of  fancy,  but  dignity 
of  words  to  set  it  off.  I  might  well  answer 
witli  that  of  Horace,  Nunc  turn  erat  hi$  loau ;  I 
knew  I  address' d  them  to  a  lady,  and  accord- 
ingly I  affected  the  softness  of  expression,  and 
the  smoothness  of  measure,  rather  than  the 
height  of  thought ;  and  in  what  I  did  endeavor, 
it  is  no  vanity  to  say  I  have  succeeded.  I  de- 
test arrogance ;  but  there  is  ;Kime  difference 
betwixt  that  and  a  just  defense.  But  I  will 
not  farther  bribe  your  candor  or  the  reader^s. 
I  leave  them  to  speak  for  me ;  and,  if  they  can, 
to  make  out  that  character,  not  pretending  to 
a  greater,  which  I  have  given  them. 

VERSES      TO      HER     HIGHNESS 
THE   DUCHESS 

on  the  memorable  victory  gained 
by  the  duke  against  the  hol- 
landers, june  the  3d,  1665;  and 
on  her  journey  afterwards  into 
the  north 

Madam, 
When  for  our  sakes  your  hero  you  re- 

signd 
To  swellmg  seas,  and  every  faithless  wind; 
Whea  you  released  his  courage,  and  set  free 
A  valor  fatal  to  the  enemy; 
Tou  lodged  your  country's  cares  within  your 

breast, 
(The  mansion  where  soft  love  should  only 

rest:) 
Andy  ere  our  foes  abroad  were  overcome. 
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The  noblest  conquest  you  bad  gained  at 

home. 
Ahy  wbat  concerns  did  both  your  souls 

divide  1 
Tour  honor  gave  us  wbat  your  love  de- 
nied: 10 
And  't  was  for  bim  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  be  fought  with,  than  to  part  from 

you. 
That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies 

saw, 
As  each,  unmatched,  might  to  the  world  give 

law, 
Neptune  yet   doubtful   whom  he   should 

obey, 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea: 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  waves  in  ranks 

were  cast, 
As  awfully  as  wlien  God's  people  pass'd: 
Those,  yet   uncertain  on  whose  sails  to 


yet 
>Iow, 


These,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought 
to  flow.  ao 

Then  with  the  duke  your  Highness  rul'd 
the  day: 

Whileall  the  brave  did  his  command  obey, 

The  fair  and  pious  under  you  did  pray. 

How  powerful  are  chaste  vows  I  the  wind 
and  tide 

You  bribed  to  combat  on  the  English  side. 

Thus  to  your  mnch-lov'd  lord  you  did  con- 
vey 

An  unknown  succor,  sent  the  nearest  way. 

New  vigor  to  his  wearied  arms  you  brought, 

(So  Moses  was  upheld  while  Israel  fought) 

While,  from  afar,  we  heard  the  cannon 

play»  30 

Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day. 

For  absent  friends  we  were  asbam'd  to 


When  we  consider'd  what  you  ventur'd 
there. 

Ships,  men,  and  arms,  our  country  might 
restore. 

But  such  a  leader  could  supply  no  more. 

With  generous  thoughts  of  conquest  he  did 
bum, 

Yet  fought  not  more  to  vanquish  than  re- 
turn. 

Fortune  and  victory  he  did  pursue. 

To  bring  them»  as  his  sUves,  to  wait  on 
you. 

Thus  beauty  ravish'd  the  rewards  of  &me. 

And  the  fair  tfinmph'd  when  the  brave  o'er- 


Then,  as  you  meant  to  spread   another 

way 
By  land    your  conquests,  far  as  his  by 


Leaving  our  southern  clime,  you  march'd 

along 
The  stubborn  North,  ten  thousand  Cupids 

strong. 
Like  commons  the  nobility  resort, 
In  crowding  heaps,  to  fill  your  moving 

court: 
To  welcome  your  approach  the  vulgar  run. 
Like  some  new  envoy  from  the  distant 

sun, 
And  country  beauties  by  their  lovers  go,  50 
Blessing  themselves,  and  wond'ring  at  the 

show. 
So  when  the  newborn  Phcenix  first  is  seen, 
Her  feather 'd  subjects  all  adore  their  queen; 
And,  while  she  makes  her  progress  thro' 

the  East, 
From  every  grove  her  numerous  train 's  in- 
creased: 
Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings, 
And  round  him  the  pleas'd  audience  clap 

their  wings. 

And  now,  sir,  *t  is  time  I  should  relieve  yon 
from  the  tedious  length  of  this  acoount.  Yon 
have  better  and  more  profitable  employment 
for  yonr  hours,  and  I  wrong  the  public  to  de- 
tain yon  longer.  In  conclnaion,  I  must  leave 
my  poem  to  you  with  all  its  faults,  which  I 
hope  to  find  fewer  in  the  printing  by  your 
emendations.  I  know  you  are  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  of  whom  the  younger  Pliny  speaks : 
Nee  zunt  parum  multit  qui  carpere  amieoB  auos 
jttdicium  voauU :  I  am  rather  too  secure  of  yon 
on  that  side.  Yonr  candor  in  pardoning  my 
errors  may  make  you  more  remiss  in  correcting 
them ;  if  yon  will  not  withal  oonsider  that  they 
come  into  the  world  with  yonr  approbation,  and 
thro*  your  hands.  I  beg  from  yon  the  greatest 
favtv  Tou  can  confer  upon  an  absent  person, 
since  I  repose  upon  yonr  manaf^ment  what  is 
dearest  to  me,  my  fame  and  reputation ;  and 
therefore  I  hope  it  will  stir  you  up  to  make  my 
poem  fairer  by  many  of  your  blots ;  if  not,  you 
know  the  story  of  the  gamester  who  married 
the  rich  man*s  daughter,  and  when  her  father 
denied  the  portion,  christened  all  the  children 
by  his  surname,  that  if,  in  conclusion,  they  must 
beg,  they  should  do  so  by  one  name,  us  well  as 
by  the  other.  Bnt  since  the  reproach  of  my 
faults  will  light  on  yon,  't  ui  but  reason  I  sJiould 
do  yon  that  justice  to  the  readers,  to  let  them 
know,  that  if  there  be  anything  tolerable  in 
this  poem,  they  owe  the  argument  to  yonr 
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ohoioe,  the  writiii^  to  yonr  encouragement,  the 
oorreotion  to  your  judgment,  and  the  care  of  it 
to  your  friendship,  to  which  he  must  ever  ac- 
knowledge himself  to  owe  all  things,  who  is, 

Sir, 
The  most  obedient,  and  most 
Faithful  of  yonr  Serrants, 

John  Dbtdkk. 

From  Charlton  in  WUtahirs, 
N99. 10, 1666. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS,  MDCLXVI 


In  thriying  arts  long  time  had  HoUaiid 
grown. 
Crouching   at    home    and    cruel    when 
abroad; 
Scarce  leaving  us  the  means  to  claim  our 
own; 
Our  king  they  courted,  and  our  merchants 

II 

Trade,  which  like  blood  should  circularly 
flow, 
Stopp'd  in  iheir  channels,  found  its  free- 
dom lost: 

Thither  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  did 

fSOy 

And  seem'd  but  shipwrack'd  on  so  base 
a  coast. 


in 

For  them  alone  the  heav'ns 
had  kindly  heat; 

(a)  In  eastern  quarries  ripen- 

ing precious  dew:        10 
For  them  the  Idumsean  balm 
did  sweat. 
And  in  hot  Ceylon  spicy  for- 
ests grew. 

IV 

The  sun  but  seem'd  the  laborer 
of  their  year; 

(b)  Each  waxing  moon  sup- 
plied her  wat'ry  sto^. 

To  swell  those  tides,  which 
from  the  line  did  bear 
Their  brim-full  vessels  to  the 
Belgian  shore. 


(a)  In  eastern 
ifuarrie*^  &e, 
Predoiu 
atoDos  at  first 
are  dew,  con- 
dan«*d  and  har- 
dened by  the 
warmth  of  the 
nm  or  sobter- 
ranean  fires. 


£ 


)  Eaehwa»- 

Aooordingto 
their  opinion, 
who  think  that 
great  heap  of 
waten    under 
the  line  is  de- 
pren*d  into 
tides    by    the 
moon,  towards 
the  poles. 


Thus  mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage 
long, 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  &om 
&r; 
Tet  stoop'd  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more 
strong; 
And  this  may  prove  our  second  Punic 
war. 


so 


VI 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pre- 
tend? 
(But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more 
strong) 
Or  if  a  peace,  it  soon  must  have  an  end; 
For  tney  would  grow  too  powerful  were 
it  long. 

vn 

Behold  two  nations  then,  ingag'd  so  far. 
That  each  sev'n  years  the  fit  must  shake 
each  land: 
Where  France  wiU  side  to  weaken  us  by 
war. 
Who  only  can  his  vast  designs  witlistand. 

vm 

See  how  he  feeds  ^c)  th'  Ibe-  {^Th^  Ibtrian. 

rian  with  delays,  ^™  spmlard. 

To   render    us    lus    timely    friendship 

vain:  30 

And  while  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys. 

He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain. 

IX 

Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
O'er  them  whose  cause  he  seems  to  ^ke 
in  hand; 
And,  prudently,  would  make  them  loi^  at 
sea. 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by 
land. 


This  saw  our  king;  and  long  within  his 

breast 
His  pensive  counsels  balanced  to  and  fro: 
He  griev'd  the  land  he  freed  should  be  op- 

press'd. 

And  he  less  for  it  than  usurpers  do.      40 

« 

XI 

His  gen'rous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 
Of  fame  and  honor,  which  in  dangers  lay;. 
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Where  wealth,  like    fmit  on  precipices, 
grew, 
Not  to  be  gathered  bat  by  bircU  of  prey. 

xu 

The  loss  and  gain  each  fatally  were  great; 

And  still  £s  subjects  caU'd  aloud  for 
war; 
But  peaceful  kinffs,  o'er  martial  people  set, 

£ach  other's  poise  and  counterbalance  are. 

xm 

He,  first,  Burvey'd  the  charge  with  careful 

eyes, 

Which  none  but  mighty  monarofas  could 

maintain;  50 

Tet  judg'd,  like  vapors  that  from  limbecs 

rise. 

It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 

XIV 

At  length  resolv'd  t'  assert  the  wat'ry  ball. 
He  in  himself  did  whole  armadoes  bring: 

Him  aged  seamen  might  their  master  call, 
And  choose  for  general,  were  he  not  their 
king. 

XV 

It  seems  as  every  ship    their  sovereign 

knows,  (d)  When  Pro- 

GBs  awful    summons  they  (S"*  blow*  or: 

■  ''    CiBruUuM  Pro- 

SO  soon  obey;  tens    immunia 

So  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  ponti  Armenia 
(d)  Protou.  blows.  rXl/5?S 

And  so  to  pasture  follow  thro  pkoeat.  —  Vm- 
the  sea.  60  *°" 

XVI 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move. 
Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the 
skies; 

And  Heav'n,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise; 

xvn 

Whether  they  unctuous  exhalations  are, 
Fir'd  by  the  sun,  or  seemine  so  alone; 

Or  each  some  more  remote  and  slippery  star, 
Which  loses  footing  when  to  mortals 
shown; 

•         xvin 

Or  one,  that  bright  companion  of  the  sun. 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seal'd  our  new- 
bom  king,  70 


And  now,  a  round  of  greater 
New  influence  fr6m  his 
bring. 


begun, 
of  light  did 


XIX 


Victorious  York  did  first,  with  fiun'd  suo- 
cess. 
To  his  known  valor  make  the  Dutoh  give 
place: 
Thus  Heav'n  our  monarch's  fortune  did 
confess, 
Beginning  conquest  from  his  royal  race. 

XX 

But  since  it  was  decreed,  auspicious  king, 
In  Britain's  right  that  thou  shouldst  wed 
the  main, 
Heav'n,  as  a  gage,  would  cast  some  pre- 
cious thinff, 
And  therefore  doom'd  thatLawson  should 
be  slain.  80 

XXI 

Lawson  amongst  the  foremost  met  his  fate. 
Whom  sea-green  Sirens  from  the  rocks 
lament: 
Thus  as  an  off 'ring  for  the  Grecian  state. 
He  first  was  kill'd  who  first  to  battle 
went. 

xxn 

(e)  Their  chief  blown  up,  in  («)  The  Admi- 

air,  not  waves,  expir'd,  ^^  ^  Hoii»nd. 

To  which  his  pride  presum'd  to  give  the 

law: 

The  Dutoh  confess'd  Heav'n  present,  and 

retir'd. 

And  all  was  Britain  the  wide  ocean  saw. 

xxra 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter'd  ships  repair. 
Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay 
aw'd: 
So  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air. 
When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods 
abroad. 

XXIV 

And  now  approach'd  their  fleet  from  India, 
fraught 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  The  •ttemi*  at 

nsmysun:  if)  Smihemelir 

And      precious      sand      from  tnatea.  Ouinea. 

(f )  southern  climates  brought, 
(The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun.) 


90 
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XXV 

Like  hunted  castors,  conscions  of  their  store, 

Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coasts 

they  brine^: 

There  first  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices 

bore, 

And  winter  brooded  on  the  eastern  spring. 

XXVI 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfum'd 
prey,  101 

Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did  close  in 
covert  lie; 
And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon 
ky. 
At  once  to  threaten  and  inyite  the  eye. 

xxvn 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more 
hard, 
The  £nglish  undertake  th'  unequal  war: 
Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is 
barr'd, 
Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark 
£ae, 

xxvm 

These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers 
those: 
These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more 
fain  enjoy;  no 

And  to  such  height  their  frantic  passion 
grows, 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  de- 
stroy. 

XXIX 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  now  their  odors  arm'd  against  them 
fly: 

Some  preciously  by  shattered  porclain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

XXX 

And  tho'  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft. 
In  heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we 
find: 

Our  foes  we  vanquish'd  by  our  valor  left. 
And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

XXXI 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserv'd  a  prey;  121 
For  storms,  repenting,  part  of  it  restor'd: 

IVhich,  as  a  tribute  from  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  British  ocean  sent  her  mighty  lord. 


xxxu 

Go,  mortals,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must 
come: 
When  what  was  brought  so  far,  and  with 
such  pain. 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home. 

xxxin 

The  son,  who  twice  three  months  on  th' 

ocean  toss'd,  129 

Prepar'd  to  tell  what  he  had  nass'd  before, 

Now  sees  in  English  ships  the  Holland  coast, 

And  parents'  arms  in  vain  stretch'd  from 

the  shore. 

xxxiv 

This  careful  husband  had  been  long  away. 
Whom  his  chaste  wife  and  litUe  children 
mourn; 

Who  on  their  fingers  learn'd  to  tell  the  day 
On  which  their  father  promis'd  to  return. 

XXXV 

(g)  Such  are  the  proud  designs  (5)  Sveh  are, 

ofbumantand  t^^Si 

And  so  we  suffer  shipwrack  benecafeHium 

everywhere !  5?  n^"**^^ 

Alas,  what  port  can  such  a  pilot  yraffSltm. 

find. 

Who  in  the  night  of  fate  must  blindly 

steer  I 


«40 


XXXVI 


The  undistinguish'd  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 
Heav'u,  in  his  bosom,  from  our  know- 
ledge hides; 
And  draws  them  in  contempt  of  human 
skill. 
Which  oft  for  friends  mistaken  foes  pro- 
vides. 


xxxvn 

Let  Munster's  prelate  ever  be 

In  whom  we  seek  (h)  the 

German  faith  in  vain: 

Alas,  that  he  should  teach  the 

English  first, 

That  fraud  and  avarice  in 

the  Church  could  reign ! 

xxxvin 

Happy,  who  never  trust  a  stranger's  will, 
Whose  friendship 's  in  his  intmst  under- 
stood! 150 


accurst, 

(h)  The    G€r. 
man, faith, 
Tacitus  aaith 
of  tbeto :  Nvl* 
log  martntium 
ftde  out  ormiB 
ante  Gernumot 
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Since  money  g^v'n  but  tempts  him  to  be 
ill. 
When  pow'r  is  too  remote  to  make  him 
good. 

XXXDC 

Till  now,  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove; 
The  rest,  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did 
stand: 
And  threatening  France,  plac'd  by^^cef '^ 
like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thimder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

XL 

That  eunuch  guardian  of  rich  Holland's 
trade, 
Who  envies  us  what  he  wants  pow'r 
t'  enjoy; 
Whose  noiseful  valor  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  de- 
stroy: 160 

XLI 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hate  to 
show; 
Which  Charles  does  with  a  mind  so  calm 
receive. 
As  one  that  neither  seeks  nor  shuns  his 
foe. 

XLII 

With  France,  to  aid  the  Dutch,  the  Danes 
unite: 
France  as  their  tyrant,  Denmark  as  their 
slave. 
But  when  with  one  three  nations  join  to 
fight, 
They  silently    confess  that    one    more 
brave. 

XLni 

Lewis  had  chas'd  the  English  from  his 
shore. 
But  Charles  the  French  as  subjects  does 
invite:  170 

Would  HeaVn  for  each  some  Solomon  re- 
store. 
Who,  by  their  mercy,  may  decide  their 
right! 

xuv 

Were  subjects  so  but  only  by  their  choice, 
And  not  from  birth  did  forc'd  dominion 
take, 


Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  public 
voice; 
And  all  his  neighbors'  realms  would  de- 
sarts  make. 

XLV 

He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues. 
Which  without  rashness   he   began  be- 
fore: 
As  honor  made  him  first  the  danger  choose. 
So  still  he  makes  it  good  on  virtue's 
score.  180 

XLVI 

The  doubled  charge  his  subjects'  love  sup- 
plies. 
Who,  in  that  bounty,  to  themselves  are 
kind: 
So  glad  Eg^tians  see  their  Xilus  rise. 
And  in  his  plenty  their  abundance  find. 

XL  VII 

With  equal  pow'r  he  does  two  chiefs  cre- 
ate. 
Two  such  as  each  seem'd  p^^^p..^^ 

,  .  ,  ,  Pnnoe  Rupert 

worthiest  when  alone;     uid  Duke  Ai- 
Each  able  to  sustain  a  nation's  bemarieiwitto 
fate,  **• 

Since  both  had  found  a  greater  in  their 
own. 

XLVIII 

Both  great  in  courage,  conduct,  and  in 

fame, 

Tet    neither    envious    of    the    other's 

praise;  190 

Their  duty,  faith,  and  int'rest  too  the  same. 

Like  mighty  partners  equally  they  raise. 

XLIX 

The  prince  long  time  had  courted  Fortune's 
love. 
But  once  possess'd  did  absolutely  reign: 
Thus  with  their  Amcaons  the  heroes  strove. 
And  conquer'd  first  those  beauties  they 
would  gain. 


The  duke   beheld,  like   Scipio,  with  dis- 
dain, 
That  Carthage  which  he  ruin'd  rise  once 
more; 
And  shook  aloft  the  fasces  of  the  main. 
To  fright  those  sUves  with  what  they  felt 
before.  aoo 
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LI 

Together  to  the  wat'rj  camp  they  haste, 
Whom  matrons  passing  to  (jv  j^^^^  ^^ 
their  children  show:        p/e.    Etamxna 
Infants'  first  vows  for  them  to  *if«»<**»»  /«- 
heav'n  are  cast,  /„,.  Jfpira. 

And  (i)  future  people  bless  Jvh.  in  Pan, 
them  as  they  go.  ^  ^*v- 

Ln 

With  them  no  riotous  pomp,  nor  Asian 
train, 

T'  infect  a  nayy  with  their  gaudy  fears; 
To  make  slow  fights,  and  victories  but  vain; 

But  war,  severely,  like  itself,  appears. 

Lin 

Diffusive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass, 

They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they 

expect;  210 

Their  valor  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass. 
And  does  its  image  on  their  men  project. 

Liy 

Our  fleet  divides,  and  straight  the  Dutch 
appear, 
In   number,    and    a   fam'd  ^^ 

commander,  bold:  Albenirle's 

The   narrow  seas  can   scarce  battle,  flnt 
their  navy  bear,  ^^' 

Or  crowded  vessels   can  their  soldiers 
hold. 

LV 

The  duke,  less  numerous,  but  in  courage 
more, 

On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies: 
His  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance  roar, 

And    bloody  crosses    on    his  flagstaffs 


rise. 


220 


LVI 


Both  furl  their  sails,  and  strip  them  for 
the  fight. 
Their  folded  sheets  dismiss  the  useless 


air: 


a)  Th'    Elean    pkin.    «»»ld  %^^^S^ 
boast  no  nobler  sight,      Olympic  gunei 
When  struggling  champions  JJJ^*®" 
did  their  bodies  bc^. 


Lvn 


Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line, 
The  sea-built  forts   in  dreadful  order 


move: 


So  vast  the  noise,  as  if   not  Qc)/^nd«im- 
fleets  did  join,  ^SJi^rrfo. 

But  (k)    lands  unfiz'd    and  imnar^rtnui- 

floating  nations  strove.    J^^yc«a*«. 

Lvm 

Now   pass*d,  on  either  side  they  nimbly 
tack; 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the 
wind:  230 

And,  in  its  eye,  more  closely  they  come 
back. 
To  finish  all  the  deaths  they  left  be- 
hind. 

LIX 

On  high-rais*d  decks  the  haughty  Belgians 
ride, 
Beneath  whose  shade  our  humble  frigates 
go: 
Such  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  so  de- 
fied 
By  the  rhinoceros  her  unequal  foe. 

LX 

And    as    the    built,   so    different    is    the 
fight; 
Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  de- 
signed: 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  buUets  light. 
And  thro'  the  yielding  planks  a  passage 
find.  240 

LXI 

Our  dreaded  admiral  from  far  they  threat. 
Whose  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  war 
receives: 
All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  which  tempests 
beat. 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter'd 
leaves. 

Lxn 

Heroes    of    old,    when    wounded,    shelter 
sought; 
But  he,  who  meets  aU  diuiger  with  dis- 
darn, 
Ev'n  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought. 
And  steeple-high  stood  propped  upon  the 
main. 

Lxni 

At  this  excess  of  courage,  all  amaz*d, 
The  foremost  of  his  foes  a  while  with- 
draw: 250 
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With  such  respect  in  enter'd  Rome  they 
gaz'd, 
Wlio  on  high  chairB  the  godlike  others 
saw. 

LXIV 

And  now,  as  where  Fatroclus'  body  ]a,j, 
Hera  Trojan  chiefs  adyanc'd,  and  there 
the  Greek; 
Ours  o'er  the  duke  their  pious  wings  dis- 
pUy, 
And  theirs  the  noblest  spoils  of  Britain 
seek. 

LXV 

Meantime  his  busy  mariners  he  hastes, 
His  shattered  sails  with  ringing  to  restore ; 

And  willing  pines  ascend  his  broken  masts, 
VHiose  lony  heads  rise  higher  than  be- 
fore. 260 

LXVI 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful 
prow, 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  de- 
cide: 
Like  swans,  in  long  arra^  his  vessels  show, 
Whose  crests,  adyancmg,  do  the  waves 
divide. 

LXVII 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the 


They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Bel- 
gian fleet. 
Berkeley  alone,  who  nearest  danger  lay. 
Did  a  like  fate  with  lost  CretiM  meet 

Lxvni 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  and  they  asnam'd  to 
leave:  270 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  de- 
ceive. 

LXIX 

In  th'  English  fleet  eaxsh  ship  resomids  with 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's 
fame: 
In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  de- 
stroy, 

And,  slumb'ring,  smile  at  the  imagin'd 
flame. 


LXX 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 
Stretch'd  on  their  decks  hke  weary  oxen 
lie: 
Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  mem-, 
hers  run, 
(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  sup- 
ply.) 280 

LXXI 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread; 
Or,  shipwrack'd,  Ubor  to  some   distant 
shore: 
Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the  dead; 
They  wake  with  horror,  and  dm  sleep  no 
more. 

LXXU 

The  mom  they  look  on  with  unwilling  eyes. 
Till  from  their    maintop  joyful    news 

they  hear  Seoond  day*! 

Of  ships,  which  by  their  mold  battle, 
oring  new  supplies, 
And  in  their  colors  Belgian  lions  bear. 

LXXUI 

Our  watchful  general  had  dis.  ^^  ^^  j 
cem'd  from  far  &.  8wm 

This    mighty    succor,  which  y*''!*  «»»««- 
made  glad  the  foe;      290  Si  S^* 
He  sigh'd,  but,  like  a  father  of  doiorem.  — 
the  war,  ^™»°" 

(1)  His  face  spake  hope,  while  deep  his 
sorrows  flow. 


LXXIV 

His  wounds  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore, 

(Never,  till  now,  unwilling  to  obey:) 
They  not  their  wounds,  but  want  of  strength 
deplore, 
And  think  them  happy  who  with  him  can 
stay. 

LXXV 

Then  to  the  rest:  *^  Rejoice,"  said  he,  '*  to- 
day; 
In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies: 
Among  so  brave  a  people,  you  are  they 
WhomHeav'n  has  chose  to  fight  for  such 
a  prize.  300 

LXXVI 

"  If  number  English  courages  could  quell. 
We  should  at  first  have  Siunn'd,  not  met, 
our  foes, 
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Whose  numerous  sails  the   fearful   only 
teU: 
Courage  from  hearts,  and  not  from  num- 
bers, g^ws." 

LXXVU 

He  said,  nor  needed  more  to  say:  with 
haste 
To  their  known  stations  cheerfully  they 

go; 

And  all  at  once,  disdaining  to  be  last, 
Solicit  every  gale  to  meet  the  foe. 

Lxxvni 

Nor  did  th'  incourag'd  Belgians  long  de- 
lay, 
But  bold  in  others,  not  themselves,  they 
stood:  310 

So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  steer  their 
way. 
But  seem'd  to  wander  in  a  moving  wood. 

LXXIX 

Our  little  fleet  was  now  ingag'd  so  far, 
That,  like  the  swordfish  in  we  whale,  they 
fought: 
The  combat  only  seem'd  a  civil  war. 

Till  thro'  their  bowels  we  our  passage 
wrought. 

LXXX 

Never  had  valor,  no,  not  ours,  before 
Done  aught  like  this  upon  the  land  or 
main, 
Where  not  to  be  overcome  was  to  do  more 
Than  all  the  conquests  former  kings  did 
gain.  sao 

LXXXI 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harries 
rose. 
And  armed  Edwards  look'd,  with  anx- 
ious eyes. 
To  see  this  fleet  among  unequal  foes, 
By    which    fate    promised    them    their 
Charles  should  rise. 

LXXXII 

Meantime  the  Belgians    tack    upon    our 
rear. 
And  raking  chase-guns  thro'  our  stems 
they  send: 
Close  by,  their  fire-ships,  like  jackals,  ap- 
pear. 
Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 


Lxxxni. 

Silent  in  smoke  of  cannons  they  come  on: 
(Such  vapors  once  did  fiery  Cacus  hide:) 

In  these  the  height  of  pleas'd  revenge  is 
shown,  331 

Who  burn  contented  by  another's  side. 

LXXXIV 

Sometimes,  from  fighting  squadrons  of  each 
fleet, 
(Deceived  themselves,  or    to    preserve 
some  friend,) 
Two  grappling  ^tnas  on  the  ocean  meet. 
And  English  fires  with  Belgian  flames 
contend. 

LXXXV 

Now,  at  each  tack,  our  little  fleet  grows 
less; 
And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  swim  lagging  on 
the  main; 
Their  greater  loss  their  numbers  scarce 
confess. 
While  they  lose  cheaper  than  the  Eng- 
lish gain.  340 

LXXXVI 

Have  you  not  seen,  when,  whistled  from  the 
fist. 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  de- 
signed. 
And,  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  miss'd, 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down 
uie  wind; 

Lxxxvn 

The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made 
wing, 
And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afford, 
With  her  loud  caws  her  craven  kind  does 
bring, 
Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble 
bird? 

Lxxxvra 

Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  fare: 
He  could  not  conquer,  and  disdain'd  to 

fly;  350 

Past  hope  of  safety,  't  was  his  latest  care, 
Like  falling  Cssar,  decently  to  die. 

LXXXIX 

Tet  pity  did  his  manly  spirit  move. 
To  see  those  perish  who  so  well  had 
fought; 
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And  generously  with  his  despair  he  strove, 
Resolv'd  to    live    till    he  their  safety 
wrought. 

xc 

Let  other  Muses  write  his  prosp'rous  fate, 
Of  eonquer'd  nations  tell,  and  kings  re- 
stor'd; 
But  mine  shall  sing  of  his  eclips'd  estate. 
Which,  like  the  sim%  more  wonders  does 
afford.  360 

xa 

He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  before, 
On  which  the  foe  his  fruitless  force  em- 
ploys: 
His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he  bore, 
Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  from  the 
noise. 

xcii 

His  fieij  cannon  did  their  passage  guide, 
And  I oll'wing  smoke  obscur'd  them  from 
the  foe: 

Thus  Israel  safe  from  the  Egyptian's  pride. 
By  flaming  pillars,  and  by  clouds  did  go. 

xcui 

Elsewhere  the  Belgian  force  we  did  de- 
feat. 
But  here  our  eouiages  did  theirs  sub- 
due;  370 

So  Xenophon  once  led  that  fam'd  retreat, 
Which  first  the  Asian  empire  overthrew. 

xav 

The  foe  approached;  and  one,  for  his  bold 
sin, 
Was  sunk;  (as  he  that  touch'd  the  ark 
was  slain:) 
The  wild  waves  mastered  him  and  suck'd 
him  in, 
And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 

xcv 

This  seen,  the  rest  at  awful  distance  stood; 

As  if  they  had  been  there  as  servants 
set. 
To  stay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought  good,  379 

And  not  pursue,  but  wait  on  his  retreat. 

XCVI 

So  Libyan  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain. 
From    shady   coverts    rous'd,  the    lion 
chase: 


The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  ^\,^^, 
loud  disdain,  ^,^  ?  "  ^^ 

(m)  And  slowly  moves,  un-  gia  retro  im- 
knowing  to  give  phwe.      ^i^. 

xcvn 

But  if  some  one  approach  to  dare  his  force, 

He  swings  his  taU,  and  swiftly  turns  him 

round; 

With  one  paw  seizes  on  his  trembling  horse. 

And  with  the  other  tears  him  to  the 

gproimd. 


xcvin 

Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the 
balmy  night;  389 

Now     hissing     waters     the 
quench'd  guns  restore; 
And    (n)  weary  waves,   with- 
drawing from  the  fight. 
Lie  luU'd  and  panting  on  the 
silent  shore. 


(n)  Weary 
toaves  :  from 
Btatins,  8i/i- 
WE  :  Nee  Irth 
eilnufluvHt 
idem  tonus: 
oeeidU  horror 
JSguoru^ofi- 
tennis  maria 
iieeiinata 
guiesewU. 


XCIX 

The  moon  shone  clear  on  the   becalmed 
flood, 
Where,  while  her  beams  like  glittering 
silver  play. 
Upon  the  de<^  our  careful  gen-  (o)  The 

eral  stood,  j^  wu. 

And    deeply  mus'd    on  the  fortwofoi^ 

(o)  succeeding  day.  merYlctorlea. 


*'That  happy  sun,"  said  he,   "will    rise 
agam. 

Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see; 
And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain. 

Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  forme.  400 

a 

*'  Tet  like  an  English  gen'ral  will  I  die, 
And  all  the   ocean  make   my  spacious 
grave: 
Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie; 
The  sea 's  a  tomb  that 's  proper  K>r  the 
brave." 

CII 

Restless  he  pass'd  the  remnants  of  the 
night. 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclam'd  the  morning 
nigh; 
And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky. 
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cni 

But  now,  his  stores  of  ammunition  spent. 

His  naked  valor  is  his  only  euard;       410 
Rare  thunders  are  from  his  £mib  cannon 
sent, 
And  solitary  guns  are  scarcely  TtdrddMj. 
heard. 

CIV 

Thus  far  had  Fortune  poVr,  here  forc'd  to 
stay. 

Nor  longer  durst  with  virtue  be  at  strife: 
This,  as  a  ransom,  Albemarle  did  pay 

For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 

cv 

For  now  brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
.  Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  gen- 
eral knows: 
With  full-spread  sails  his  eager  navy  steers, 
And  every  ship  in  swift  proportion  grows. 

cvi 

The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the  cannon 
long,  421 

And  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens 
drew 
Of  English  overmatch'd,  and  Dutch  too 
strong, 
Who  never  fought  three  days,  but  to  pur- 
sue. 

cvn 

Then,  as  an  eagle,  who  with  pious  care 
Was  beating  widely  on  the  wine  for  prey, 

To  her  now  suent  eyry  does  repair. 
And  finds  her  callow  infants  forc'd  away ; 

cvni 

Stung  with  her  love,  she  stoops  upon  the 
plain. 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she 
flies,  430 

She  stops  and   listens,  and  shoots  forth 
again, 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young 
ones'  cries: 

CIX 

With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince 

to  fight. 

And  spreads  his  flying  canvas  to  the  sound ; 

Him,  whom    no  danger,  were  he  there, 

could  fright. 

Now,  absent,  every  little  noise  can  wound. 


cx 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry. 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for 
rain; 
And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  fea- 
ther'd  train.  440 

CXI 

With  such  glad  hearts  did  our  despairing 

men 

Salute  th'  appearance  of  the  prince's  fleet; 

And  each  ambitiously  would  claim  the  ken 

That  with  first  eyes  did  distant  safety 

meet. 

CXII 

The  Dutch,  who  came  like  greedy  Idnds 
before. 
To  reap  the  harvest  their  ripe  ears  did 
yield; 
Now  look  like  those,  when  rolling  thunders 
roar. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  stand- 
ing field. 

CXIII 

Full  in  the  prince's  passage,  hills  of  sand 

And  dang'rous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay, 
Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cov- 
er'd  land,  45  r 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  be- 
tray. 

cxiv 

The  wily  Dutch,  who,  like  fall'n  angels, 
fear'd 
This  new  MesnaJCs  coming,  there  did 
wait. 
And  round  the  verge  their  braving  vessels 
steer'd. 
To  tempt  his  courage  with  so  fair  a  bait. 

cxv 

But  he,  unmov'd,  contemns  their  idle  threat. 

Secure  of  fame  whene'er  he  please  to 

fight: 

His  cold  experience  tempers  all  his  heat, 

And  inbred  worth  doth  boasting  valor 

slight.  460 

cxvi 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  gnide. 
And  he  the  substance,  not  the  appearance 
chose; 
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To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  took  more 
pride 
Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such 
foes. 

CXVIl 

But  when  approached,  in  strict  embraces 
bound, 
Rupert  and  Albemarle  together  grow; 
Hejojs  to  have  his  friend  in  safety  found, 
Which  he  to  none  but  to  that  friend 
would  owe. 

cxvra 

The  cheerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  sup- 
plied. 
Now  long   to   ezeouto   their'  spleenful 
will;  470 

And  in  revenge  for  those  three  days  they 
tried. 
Wish  one,  like  Joshua's,  when  the  sun 
stood  still. 

CXIX 

Thus  reinforced,  against  the  adverse  fleet. 
Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads 
the  way: 
With  the  first  blushes  of  the  JjJSf^^y'* 
mom  they  meet,  ^ 

And  bring  night  back  upon  the  new-bom 
day. 

cxx 

His  presence  soon  blows  up  the  kindling 
fi?ht. 
And  his  loud  guns  speak  thick  like  angry 
men: 
It  seem'd  as  slaughter  had  been  breath'd 
all  night. 
And  DeaQi  new  pointed  his  dull   dart 
again.  480 

cxxi 

The   Duteh  too  well  his  mighty  conduct 
knew. 
And  matehless  courage,  since  the  former 
fight: 
Whose  navy  like  a  stifF-streteh'd  cord  did 
shew. 
Till  he  bore  in  and  bent  them  into  flight. 

CXXII 

The  wind  he  shares,  while  half  their  fleet 
offends 
lis  open  side,  and  high  above  him  shows: 


Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends, 
And,  doubly  harm'd,  he  double  harms 
bestows. 


CXXIII 

Behind,  the  gen'ral  mends  his 
weary  pace 
And  sullenly  to  his  revenge 
he  sails;  490 

(p)  So  glides    some   trodden 
serpent  on  the  grass. 
And  long  behind  his  wounded 
volume  trails. 


(p)  80  ffUdet, 
&o.  FromVir- 
gU :  <iuum  me- 
dUnextu^  ex- 
tfwnaqtieag- 
tnina  eauda 
8olvu9Uur;tar' 
dotque  trahU 
tinu*    uUimut 


CXXIV 

Th'  increasing   sound  is  borne  to  either 
shore. 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations 
fear: 
Their  passion  double  with  the  cannons'  roar. 
And  with  warm  wishes  each  man  combats 
there. 

cxxv 

Plied  thick  and  close  as  when  the  fight  be- 
gun. 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away; 
So  sicken  waning^  moons  too  near  the  sun, 
AiMl  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of 
day.  500 

CXX\T 

And  now  reduc'd  on  equal  terms  to  fight. 

Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  show; 
Where  the  thin  scattering  trees  admit  the 
light, 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they 
grow. 

cxxvai 

The  warlike  prince  had  sever'd  from  the 
rest 
Two  giant  ships,  the  pride  of  all  the 
main; 
Which  with  his  one  so  vigorously  he  press'd, 
And  flew  so  home  they  could  not  rise 
again. 

CXXVIII 

Already  batter 'd,  by  his  lee  they  lay; 

In  vain  upon  the  passing  winds  they  call: 
The  passing  winds  thro'  their  torn  canvas 

play»  5" 

And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors 
fall. 
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CXXIX 

Their  opened  sides  receive  a  gloomy  light, 
Dreadful  as  day  let  in  to  shades  below ; 

Without,  grim  Death  rides   barefac'd  in 
their  sight, 
And  urges  entering  billows  as  they  flow. 

cxxx 

When  one  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could 
supply, 
Close  by  uie  board  the  prince's  mainmast 
bore: 
All  three  now,  helpless,  by  each  other  lie, 
And  this  offends  not,  and  those  fear  no 
more.  520 

CXXXI 

80  have  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  main- 
tain 
A  course,  till  tir*d  before  the  dog  she 
lay; 
Who,  stretch'd  behind  her,  pants  upon  the 
plain. 
Past  pow'r  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away: 

CXXXII 

With  his  loU'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his 
prey; 
His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  she 
lies; 
She,  trembling,  creeps  upon   the   ground 
away. 
And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching 
eyes. 

CXXXIII 

The  prince  unjustly  does  his  stars  accuse. 
Which  hinder'd  him  to  push  his  fortune 
on;  530 

For  what  they  to  his  courage  did  refuse. 
By  mortal  valor  never  must  be  done. 

cxxxiv 

This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batavian  takes, 
And  warns  his  tatter'd  fleet  to  follow 
home: 
Proud  to  have  so  got  off  with  (q)  Prom 

equal  stakes,  ^7*^  U  ^* 

(q)  Where  't  was  a  triumph  et  effttgere 
not  to  be  o'ercome.  *•'  tHumphw. 

cxxxv 

The  general's  force,  as  kept  alive  by  fight. 
Now,  not  oppos'd,  no   longer  can  pur- 
sue: 


Lasting  till  Heav'n  had  done  his  courage 
right; 
When  he  had  conquered,  he  his  weakness 
knew.  540 

GXXXVI 

He  casts  a  frown  on  the  departing  foe. 
And  sighs  to  see  him  quit  the  wat'ry 
field: 
His  stem  fix'd  eyes  no  satisfaction  show 
For  all  the  glories  which  the  fight  did 
yield. 

CXXXVII 

Tho',  as  when  fiends  did  miracles  avow. 
He  stands  confessed  ev'n  by  the  boastful 
Dutch; 
He  only  does  his  conquest  disavow. 

And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too 
much. 

cxxx  VIII 

Retum'd,  he  with  the  fleet  resolv'd  to  stay; 

No  tender  thoughts  of  home  his  heart 

divide;  550 

Domestic  joys  and  cares  he  puts  away; 

For   realms  are  households  which  the 

grreat  must  guide. 

cxxxix 

As  those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 

Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore. 
And  know  it  will  bs  gold  another  day: 

CXL 

So  looks  our  monarch  on  this  early  fight, 

Th'  essay  and  rudiments  of  g^reat  success; 

Which  all-maturing  time  must  bring  to 

light. 

While  he,  like  Heav'n,  does  each  day's 

labor  bless.  560 

CXLI 

Heav'n  ended  not  the  first  or  second  day, 
Yet  each  was  perfect  to  the  work  de- 
signed: 
God  and  kings  work,  when  they  their  work 
survey. 
And  passive  aptness  in  all  subjects  fiind. 

CXLII 

In  burden'd  vessels  first,  with  speedy  care. 
His  plenteous  stores  do  season'd  timber 
send: 
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Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  His  HAjesty 

repair,  JS!*"  *^ 

And    as    the    surgeons    of  ^^' 
maim'd  ships  attend. 

cxuu 

With  cord  and  canvas  from  rich  Hamburg 

sent, 

His  navies'  molted  wings  he  imps  once 

more ;  S7o 

Tall  Norway  fir,  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 

And    English    oak,    sprung    leaks    and 

planks,  restore. 

CXLIV 

All  hands  employed,  (r)  the  (')  ^f^ 

royal       work       grows  ^uiudeT*' 
warm:  TiiigU. 

Like  laboring  bees  on  a  long  summer's 

Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to 
swarm, 
And  some  on  bells  of  tasted  lilies  play; 

CXLV 

With  gluey  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 
Of  yirgm  combs,  which  from  the  roof 
are  hunp^; 
Some  arm'd  within  doors  upon  duty  stay. 
Or    tend    the    sick,    or    educate    the 
young.  580 

CXLVI 

So  here,  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the 
sides. 
Some  drive  old  oakimi  thro'  each  seam 
and  rift: 
Their  left  band  does  the  calking-iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they 
lift. 

CXLVII 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand. 
From    friendly    Sweden    brought,    the 
seams  instops: 
Which  well  paid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves 
withstand. 
And  shakes  them  from  the  rising  beak  in 
drops. 

cxLvni 

Some  the  eall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling 
bind, 
Or  seardoth  masts  with  strong  tarpauling 
coats:  590 


To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the 
wind. 
And  one,  below,  their  ease  or  stiffness 
notes. 

cxux 

Our  careful  monarch  stands  in  person  by. 
His  new-cast  cannons'  firmness  to  ex- 
plore: 
The  strength  of  big-com'd  powder  loves  to 
try. 
And  ball  and  cartrage  sorts  for  every 
bore. 

CL 

£ach  day   brings  fresh  supplies  of  arms 
and  men. 
And  ships  which  all  last  winter   were 
abroad; 
And  such  as  fitted   since  the  fight  had 
been, 
Or  new  from  stocks  were  fall'n  into  the 
road.  600 

CLI 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gal-  Loyal  L<md<m 
lant  trim,  deKrib'd. 

(The  Phceniz  daughter  of  the  vanish'd 

old,) 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim. 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in    floating 

gold. 

CLII 

Her    flaff    aloft»  spread    ruffling    to    the 
wind, 
And  sangpiine  streamers  seem  the  flood 
to  fire: 
The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom 
design'd, 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

CLIII 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty 
strength. 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting 
billow  laves:  610 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her 
length. 
She  seems    a  sea-wasp    flying  on    the 
waves. 

CLIV 

This  martial  present,  piously  design'd, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  best-lov'd  king: 
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And,  with  a  bounty  ample  as  the  wind, 
Built,  fitted,  and  maintained,  to  aid  him 
bring. 

CLV 

By  viewing  Nature,  Nature's  jji~^g,ion 
handmaid  Art  concerning 

Makes  mighty  things  from  "Wppi^and 
small  beginnine^s  grow:  °*^8»  on. 
Thus  fishes  first  to  shippmg  did  impart 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the 


prow. 


620 


CLVI 


Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  swam. 
An    useless    drift,    which,    rudely    out 
within. 
And  hoUow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  be- 
came. 
And  cross  some  riy'let  passage  did  begin. 

CLVU 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern. 
And  un^ught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did 
glide: 
Ere  sharp-keerd  boats  to  stem  the  flood 
did  learn, 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either 
side. 

CLvm 

Add  but  a  sail,  and  Saturn  so  appear'd. 
When    from    lost    empire    he  to  exile 
went,  630 

And  with  the  golden  age  to  Tiber  steer'd. 
Where  coin  and  first  commerce  he  did 
invent. 

CLDC 

Rude  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then; 
No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their 
ken. 
And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  Pole- 
star  shone. 

CLX 

Of   all   who    since   have    us'd   the   open 
sea, 
Than  the  bold  English  none  more  fame 
have  won; 
(s)  Beyond  the  year,  and  out  (■)  ^'^f^ 

of   heavVs  high  way,  SS!-vS?. 
They      make      discoveries 

where  they  see  no  sun.  640 


CLXI 

But  what  so  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknown. 
By  poor   mankind's    benighted    wit    is 
sought. 
Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  first  be  shown, 
And    hence    be    to    admiring    nations 
taught. 

CLXII  * 

The  ebbs  of  tides  and  their  mysterious 
flow. 
We,  as  arts'  elements,  shall  understand, 
And  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go, 

Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  a^  the 
land. 

CLXIII 

(t)  Instructed  ships  shall  sail  (^)  ^7  » 

J.  *  i_  mora  QOESCt 

to  quick  commerce,         memanU 
By  which  remotest  regions  longitude. 

are  allied;  650 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe; 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be 

supplied. 

CLXIV 

Then,  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall 

go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky: 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbors  we  shall 

know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

CLXV 

This  I  foretell  from  your  auspicious  care, 
Who  great  in  search  of  God  and  Nature 
grow; 
Who  best  your  wise  Creator's  Aportrophe  to 
praise  declare,  the  Royal 

Since  best  to  praise  his  works  Sode^. 

is  best  to  know.  660 

CLXVI 

O  truly  Royal !  who  behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind; 

And  thence,  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw, 
To  fit  the  level'd  use  of  humankind. 

CLXVII 

But  first  the  toils  of  war  we  must  endure, 
And  from  th'  injurious  Dutch  redeem 
the  seas. 
War  makes  the  valiant  of  his  right  secure, 
And  gives  up  fraud  to  be  chastis'd  with 
ease. 
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CLXvin 

Already  were  the  Belgians  on  onr  coast, 
Whose  fleet  more  mighty  every  day  be- 
came 670 
By  late    success,  which   they  did  falsely 
boast. 
And  now  by  first  appearing  seem'd  to 
claim. 

CLXIX 

Designing,  subtile,  diligent,  and  dose, 
They  Imew  to  manage  war  with  wise  de- 
lay: 
Yet  all  those  arts  their  vanity  did  cross, 
And,  by  their  pride,  their  prudence  did 
betray. 

CLXX 

Kor  stay'd  the  English  long;  but,  well  sup- 
plied. 

Appear  as  numerous  as  th'  insulting  foe: 
The  combat  now  by  courage  must  be  tried. 

And  the  success  the  braver  nation  show. 

cuoa 

There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now 
come  in,  681 

Which  in  the  Straits  last  winter  was 
abroad; 
Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had 
been. 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had 
aw'd. 

CLxxn 

Old  expert  Allen,  loyal  all  along, 
Fam  d  for  his  action  on  the    Smyrna 
fleet; 
And  Holmes,  whose  name  shall  live  in  epic 
song, 
While  music  numbers,  or  while  verse 
has*  feet; 

CLXxni 

Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  gen'rals'  fi^ht, 

Who  first  bewitch'd  our  eyes  with  Gumea 

gold,  690 

As  once  old  Cato  in  the  Romans'  sight 
The  tempting  fruits  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

CLXXIV 

With   him   went  Sprag,  as    bountiful  as 
brave. 
Whom  his  high  courage  to  command  had 
brought; 


Harman,  who  did  the  twice-fir'd  Harry  save. 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought ; 

CLXXV 

Young  Hollis,  on  a  Muse  by  Mars  begot. 
Bom,  Ccesar-like,  to  write  and  act  great 
deeds: 

Impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  shot. 

His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  Suoceeds. 

CLXXVI 

Thousands  were  there  in  darker  fame  that 
dwell,  701 

Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall 
adorn; 
And  tho'  to  me  unknown,  they,  sure,  fought 
well, 
Whom  Rupert  led,  and  who  were  British 
bom. 

CLXXvn 

Of  every  size  an  hundred  fighting  sail. 
So  vast  the  nav^  now  at  anchor  rides. 

That  underneath  it  the  press'd  waters  fail. 
And  with  its  weight  it  shoulders  off  the 
tides. 

CLXXvm 

Now,  anchors  weigh'd,  the  seamen  riiout  so 
shrill, 
That  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  the  wide 
ocean  rings;  710 

A  breeze  from  westward  waits  their  sails  to 
fiU, 
And  rests  in  those  high  beds  his  downy 
wings. 

CLXxrx 

The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  fore- 
saw, 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English 
coast: 
Behind  their  treach'rous  shallows  they  with- 
draw. 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British 
host. 

CLXXX 

So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are 
spread. 
Deep  ambush'd  in  her  silent  den  does  lie, 
And  feels  far  off  the  trembling  of  her 
thread, 
Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  strug- 
gling fly;  7«> 
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CLXXXI 

Then,  if  at  last  she  find  him  fast  beset, 
She  issues  forth,  and  runs  along  her  loom : 

She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net. 
And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph 
home. 

CLXXxn 

The  Belgians  hop'd  that,  with  disoider'd 
haste, 
Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might 
run; 
Or,  if  with  caution  leisurely  were  pass'd, 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us 
one  by  one. 

CLXXXIII 

But  with  a  fore-wind  pushing  them  above. 

And  swelling  tide  that  heav'd  them  from 

below,  730 

O'er  the  blind  flats  our  warlike  squadrons 

move, 

And  with  spread  sails  to  welcome  battle 

go- 

CXXXXIV 

It  seem'd  as  there  the  British  Neptune 
stood. 
With  all  his  hosts  of  waters  at  command, 
Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  (n)  Levat  ipn 
officious  flood,  *Sf^^h 

(u)   And  with   his  trident  ^^/It 
shoy'dthem  off  the  sand.  —  Tuw. 

CLXXXV 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near. 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight; 
They  start  like  murderers  when  ghosts  ap- 
pear. 
And  draw  their  curtains  in  the  dead  of 
mght.  740 


Second  battle. 


CLXXXVI 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost 
squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind ; 
Who  yiew,  far  off,  the  storm  of  falling 
sleet, 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the 
wind. 

CLXXXvn 

At  length  the  adverse  admirals  appear; 
(The  two  bold  champions  of  each  coun- 
try's right:) 


Their  eyes  describe  the  lists  as  they  come 
near. 
And  draw  the  lines  of  death  before  they 
fight. 

CLXXXVIII 

The  distance    judg'd    for  shot  of    every 

size. 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball 

expires:  750 

The  vigorous  seaman  every  porthole  plies, 

And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires. 

CLXXXIX 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians' 
side. 
For  honor,  which  they  seldom  sought  be- 
fore; 
But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were 
tied. 
And  forc'd  at  least  in  shew  to  prize  it 
more. 

cxc 

But  sharp  remembrance  on  the  English 
part. 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a 
foe. 
Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  ..  pommt 
every  heart,  quiapoue 

(v)  And    seeming     to     be  videntmr.— 
stronger  makes  them  so.     ^^^ 

cxci 

Nor  long  the  Belgians  could  that  fleet  sus- 
tain, 761 
Which    did    two    gen'rals'    fates,    and 
Csesar's  bear: 
Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain, 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there. 

CXCII 

Their  batter'd  admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unthank'd  by  ours  for  his  unfinished  fight; 
But  he  the  minds  of  his  Dutch  masters 
knew. 
Who  call'd  that  providence  which  we 
call'd  flight. 

cxcm 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

Or  sooner  imderstood  the  sign  to  fly:  770 

With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away, 
As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  States  stood 
by. 
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CXCIV 

O  famous  leader  of  the  Belgian  fleet, 
Thy  monument  inscribed  such  praise  shall 
wear. 

As  Vano,  timely  flying,  once  did  meet. 
Because  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  despair. 

cxcv 

Behold  that  navy,  which  a  while  before 

Provok'd  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight. 

Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  close  to 

shore. 

As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobby's 

flight.  780 

CXCVI 

Whoe'er  would  English  monuments  surrey, 
In  other  records  may  our  courage  know: 

But  let  them  hide  the  stoir  of  this  day, 
Whose  fame  was  blemiui'd  by  too  base  a 
foe. 

CXCVII 

Or  if  too  busily  they  will  enquire 
Into  a  victory  which  we  dis- 
dain* (^>  Patron 

Then  let  them  know,  the  Bel-  junai,  <m 
gians  did  retire  who»d»y 

(w)  Before  the  patron  saint  ^^i^, 
of  injur'd  Spain. 

cxcvni 

Repenting      England      this      revengeful 
day 
(x)  To  Philip's  manes  did  an 
o£f'ring  bring:  790 

England,  which  first,  by  lead- 
ing them  astray, 
Hatch^  up  rebellion  to  de- 
stroy her  king. 

cxcix 

Our  fathers  bent  their  baneful  industry 

To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew; 
But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  fore- 

Wh<r'™ing  pow'p  to  swift  donmuon 
flew. 

cc 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 
And  wander  after  pathless  destiny; 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot 

know,  799 

In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be. 


(x)  PMl^* 
manes  :  Philip 
the  Second  of 
Spain,  agmintt 
whom  the  Hol> 
landen,  rebel- 
Ifaig,  were 
aided  by  Queen 
Eli»beth. 


ca 
But  whate'er  English  to  the  blest  shall 

And  the  fourth  Harry  or  flGrst  Orange 
meet; 
Find  him  disowning  of  a  Burbon  foe, 
And  him  detesting  a  Batavian  fleet. 

ecu 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy 
rides. 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land 
besets; 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care 
provides; 
They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets. 

ccm 

So,  close  behind  some  promontory  lie      809 

The  huge  leviathans  t'  attend  their  prey; 

And  give  no  chase,  but   swallow  in  the 

fty. 

Which  thro'  their  gapmg  jaws  mistake 
the  way. 

cciv 

Nor  was  this  all:  in  ports  and  roads  remote. 
Destructive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we 
send; 
Triumphant  flames  upon  the  J™?}"?^**** 
water  float,  71^  ^y  Sir 

And  outboimd  ships  at  home  Robert 
their  voyage  end.  Holmee. 

ccv 

Those  various  squadrons,  variously  de- 
sign'd. 

Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load. 
Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind, 

All  find  but  one,  to  bum  them  in  the  road. 

CCVI 

Some  bound  for  Guinea,  golden  sand  to  find. 
Bore  all  the  gauds  the  simple  natives 
wear;  82a 

Some,  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  de- 
signed. 
For  folded  turbants  finest  Holland  bear. 

CCVII 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian 
loom. 

And  into  cloth  of  spongy  softness  made. 
Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  doom. 

To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade. 
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ccvni 

Out  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold, 

Smile  on  the   booty  of  each  wealthier 

chest;  830 

Andy  as  the  priests  who  with  their  gods 

make  bold, 

Take  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest. 

CCIX 

But  ah !  how  imsincere  are  all  our  joys  ! 
Which,  sent  from  heav'n,  like  lightning 
make  no  stay: 
Their  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  de- 
stroys, Tranait  to  the 
Or  grief,  sent  post,  o  ertakes  Fire  of 
them  on  the  way.  London. 

CCX 

Swell'd  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe, 
Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  power 
to  cross, 
We  urge  an  unseen  fate  to  lay  us  low. 
And  feed  their  envious  eyes  with  £nglish 
loss.  840 

ccxi 

Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys. 
Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or 
frown; 

Who,  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise. 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

CCXII 

Yet  London,  empress  of  the  northern  clime, 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  ^y^  q^^^ 
didst  expire:  nrntet  qvum 

(y)  Great  as  the  world's,  which  ^^^^^ 
at  the  death  of  time  ^i 

Must  fall,  and  rise  a  nobler  Ardeai,  Ac. 
frame  by  fire. 


—  OVXD. 


ccxm 

As  when  some  dire  usurper  Heav'n  provides 

To  scourge  his  country  with  a  lawless 

sway,  850 

His  birth  perhaps  some  petty  village  hides, 
And  sets  his  cradle  out  of  fortune's  way, 

ccxiv 

Till  fully  ripe  his  swelling  fate  breaks  out. 

And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mischiefs  on; 

His  prince,  surpris'd  at  first,  no  ill  could 

doubt, 

And  wants  the  pow'r  to  meet  it  when 't  is 

known. 


ccxv 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire. 

Which,  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely 

bied. 

From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire. 

And  straight   to   palaces  and   temples 

spread.  860 

CCXVI 

The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain, 
And  luxuiT,  more  late,  asleep  were  laid: 

All  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  sUent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  nature  did  invade. 

ccxvn 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  un- 
known, 
Those  seeds  of  fire  their  fatal  birth  dis- 
close; 
And  first,  few  scatt'ring  sparks  about  were 
blown, 
Big  with  the  fiames  that  to  our  ruin  rose. 

ccxvin 

Then,  in  some  close-pent  room  it  crept  along, 

And,  smould'ring  as  it  went,  in  silence 

fed;  870 

Till  th'  infant    monster,  with  devouring 

strong, 

Walk'd  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head. 

ccxix 

Now,  like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer, 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks 
with  gold; 
Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the 
old; 

ccxx 

So  scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air; 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force 
assail, 

And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  re- 
pair. 880 

cx:xxi 
(z)   The    winds,    like     crafty  {%)IAkeeraf' 
courtesans,  withheld  ^^f%aS^ 

His  flames  from  burning,  but  ao/  eupidam 
to  blow  them  more:  Jj*^"*'  *! 

And,  every  fresh  attempt,  he  is  ^^  ^;>ia 
repell'd  accmdertt. 

With  faint  denials,  weaker  than  before. 
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ccxxn 

And  now,  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey. 
He  leaps  np  at  it  with  inrag'd  aesire; 

O'erlooks  the  neighbors  with  a  wide  snryej) 
And  nods  at  every  house  his  threat'ning 
fire. 

ccxxm 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  Bridge  de- 
scend. 
With  bold  fanatic  specters  to  rejoice;  890 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend. 
And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble 
TOice. 

ccxxiv 

Our  guardian  angel  saw  them  where  he 
sate 
Aboye  the  palace  of  our  slumb'ring  king: 
He  sigh'd,  abandoning  his  charge  to  fate, 
And,  drooping,  oft  look'd  back  upon  the 
wing. 

ccxxv 

At  length  the  crackling  noise  and  dreadful 

olaise 

Caird  up  some  waking  lover  to  the  sight; 

AiKl  lon^  it  was  eie  he  the  rest  oonM 

raise, 

Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of 

night.  900 

ccxxvi 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by  fate, 
Half-cloth'd,  half-naked,  hastily  retire; 

And  frighted  mothers  strike  their  breasts, 
too  late, 
For  helpless  infants  left  amidst  the  fire. 

ccxxvn 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  the  dwellers 
near; 
Now  murmuring  noises  rise    in    every 
street; 
The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their 
fear, 
And  in  the  dark  men  justle  as  they  meet. 

ccxxviu 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose; 

But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd 

hive,  9x0 

An  humming  thro'  their  waxen  city  grows. 

And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they 

drive. 


CCXXIX 

Now  streets  grow  throng'd  and  busy  as  by 
day: 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  choir: 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines 
play; 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to 
the  fire.' 

ccxxx 

In  vain;  for  from  the  East  a  Belgian  wind 
His  hostile  breath  thro'  the  dry  rafters 
sent; 
The  flames  impell'd  soon  left  their  foes  be- 
hind. 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went.  910 

ccxxxi 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 
(a)  And  lighten'd  all  the  river  (a)  Sigtea  igni 

with  a  blaze;  ^u^ni^H''^ 

The  waken'd  tides  began  again  y^.  * 
to  roar. 
And  wond'ring  fish  in  shining  waters  gaze. 

ccxxxn 

Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend 
head, 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  re- 
turn: 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

ccxxxui 

The  fire,  meantime,  walks  in  a  broader 
poss; 
To  either  hand  his  wings  he  opens  wide: 
He    wades    the    streets,  and  straight   he 
reaches  cross,  931 

And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th'  other 
side. 

CCXXXIV 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then 
they  take; 
Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side 
they  feed; 
At  length,  grown  strong,  their  mother-fire 
forsake. 
And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed. 

•  ccxxxv 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless 
tide: 


y 
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In  parties  now  they  straggle  up  and  down, 
As  armies,  unoppos'd,  for  prey  divide.  940 

ccxxxvi 

One  mighty   squadron,  with  a  side-wind 
sped, 
Thro'  narrow  lanes   his  cumber'd   fire 
does  haste, 

Bypow'rful  charms  of  gold  and  silver  led, 
lae  Lombard  bankers  and  the  Change  to 
waste. 

ccxxxvn 

Another  backward  to  the  Tow'r  would  go, 
And  slowly  eats  his   way  against   the 
wind; 

But  the  main  body  of  the  marching  foe 
Against  th'  imperial  palace  is  designed. 

CCXXXVIII 

Now  day  appears,  and  with  the  day  the 
king. 
Whose  early  care  had  robb'd  him  of  his 
rest !  950 

Far  off  the  cracks  of  falling  houses  ring, 
And  shrieks  of  subjects  pierce  his  tender 
breast. 

ccxxxix 

Near  as  he  draws,  thick   harbingers  of 
smoke 
With  gloomy  pillars  cover  all  the  place; 
Whose  little  intervals  of  night  are  broke 
By  sparks  that  drive  against  his  sacred 
face. 

CCXL 

More  than  his  guards  his  sorrows  made 
him  known. 
And  pious  tears,  which  down  his  cheeks 
did  show'r: 
The  wretched  in  his  g^ef  forgot  their  own; 
(So  much  the  pity  of  a  king  has  pow'r.) 

CCXLI 

He  wept  the  flames  of  what  he  lov'd  so 
well,  961 

And  what  so  well  had  merited  his  love: 
For  never  prince  in  grtute  did  more  excel, 

Or  royal  city  more  in  duty  strove. 

CCXLII 

Nor  with  an  idle  care  did  he  behold: 

(Subjects    may    grieve,    but    monarchs 
must  redress^ 


He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the 
bold, 
And  makes  despairers  hope  for   good 
success. 

CCXUII 

Himself  directs  what  first  is  to  be  done. 
And  orders  all  the  succors  which  they 
bring:  970 

The  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run. 
And  form  an  army  worthy  such  a  king. 

ccxuv 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast, 
That,  where  it  seizes,  all  relief  is  vain ; 

And  therefore  must  unwillingly  lay  waste 
That  country  which  would,  else,  the  foe 
maintain. 

CCXLV 

The  powder  blows  up  all  before  the  fire: 
Th'  amazed  flames  stand  gather'd  on  a 
heap; 

And  from  the  precipice's  brink  retire. 
Afraid  to  venture  on  so  large  a  leap.  980 

CCXLVI 

Thus  fighting  fires  a  while  themselves  con- 
sume. 
But  straight,  like  Turks,  f  orc'd  on  to  win 
or  die, 
They  first  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  fume, 
And  o'er  the  breach  in  unctuous  vapors 

fly. 

ccxLvn 

Part  stays  for  passage,  till  a  gnat  of  wind 

Ships  o'er  their  forces  in  a  shining  sheet: 
Part,  creeping  under  ground,  their  journey 
blind, 
And,  climbing  from  below,  their  fellows 
meet. 

ccxLVin 

Thus  to  some  desert  plain,  or  old  wood-side, 

Dire  night-hags  come  from  far  to  dance 

their  round;  990 

And  o'er  broad  rivers  on  their  fiends  they 

ride, 

Or  sweep  in  clouds  above  the  blasted 

ground. 

cx:XLix 

No  help  avails:  for,  Ay^ra-like,  the  fire 
Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way ; 
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And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  re- 
tire, 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey. 

CCL 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow 
proud; 
Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask 
more: 
So  void  of  pity  is  th'  ignoble  crowd. 

When  others'  ruin  may  increase  their 
store.  looo 

ecu 

As  those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded 
nigh. 
And  from  the  rocks  leap  down  for  ship- 
wrack'd  gold. 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others 
fly: 

CCUI 

So  these  but  wait  the  owners'  last  despair, 
And  what 's  permitted  to  the  flames  in- 
vade: 
EVn  from  their  jaws  they  hungry  morsels 
tear. 
And  on  their  backs  the  spoils  of  Vulcan 
lade. 

ccLin 

The  days  were  all  in  this  lost  labor  spent; 

And  when  the  weary  king  gave  place  to 
night,  loio 

His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent, 

And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light. 

CCLIV 

Night  came,  but  without  darkness  or  re- 
pose, 
A  dismal  picture  of  the  een'ral  doom; 
Where  souls  distracted,  when  the  trumpet 
blows, 
And  half  unready  with  their  bodies  come. 

CCLV 

Those  who  have  homes,  when  home  they  do 
repair, 
To  a  last  lodging  call  their  wand'ring 
friends: 
Their  short  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke  with 
care. 
To  look  how  near  their  own  destruction 
tends.  I030 


CCLVI 

Those  who  have  none,  sit  round  where  once 
it  was, 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  re- 
quire; 
Haimting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place. 
As  murder'd  men  walk  where  they  did 
expire. 

cx:lvii 

Some  stir  up  coals,  and  watch  the  vestal  fire, 

Others  in  vain  from  sight  of  ruin  run; 
And,  whUe  thro'  burning  lab'rinths  they  re- 
tire, 
With  loathing  eyes  repeat  what   they 
would  shun. 

ccLvni 

The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie 
down. 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor; 
And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows 
drown,  103 1 

Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  their 
store. 

ccux 

While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  they  g^ess 

What  streets  are  burning  now,  and  what 

are  near. 

An  infant,  waking,  to  the  paps  would  press. 

And  meets,  instead  of  milk,  a  falling 

tear. 

CCLX 

No  thought  can  ease  them  but  their  sover- 
eign's care, 
Whose  praise  th'  afflicted  as  their  com- 
fort sing: 
EVn  those  whom  want  might  drive  to  just 
despair,  1039 

Think  l^e  a  blessing  under  such  a  king. 

CCLXI 

Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief. 
Out-weeps  an  hermit,  and  out-prays  a 
saint: 
All  the  long  night  he  studies  their  relief. 
How  they  may  be  supplied,  and  he  may 
want. 

ccLxn 

«  O  God,"  said  he,  "  thou  par         ,^       ^ 

tron  of  my  days,  ^^  *  p»yer- 

i      Guide  of  my  youth  in  exile  and  distress  I 
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Who  me  unfriended  brought'st  by  wondrous 
ways, 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  possess: 

CCLXIII 

**  Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unwearied 
care 
I  since   have   labor'd   for  my  people's 
e^ood;  1050 

To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  civil  war, 

And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting 
blood. 

CCLXIV 

"  Thou,  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the 

ill, 
And  recompense,  as  friends,  the  good 

misled; 

If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 

Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head. 

CCLXV 

<*0r,  if  my  heedless  youth  has  stepp'd 
astray. 
Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand; 


On  me  alone  thv  just  displeasure  lay. 
But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mourn- 
ing land.  1060 


CCLXVI 

**  We  all  have  sinn'd,  and  thou  hast  laid  us 
low, 
As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  first  we 
came: 
Like  flying  shades  before  the   clouds  we 
show, 
And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming 
flame. 

CCLXVII 

'<  O  let  it  be  Enough  what  thou  hast  done; 
When  spotted  deaths  ran  arm'd  thro' 
every  street. 
With  poison'd  darts,  which  not  the  good 
could  shun. 
The  speedy  could  out-fly,  or  valiant  meet. 

ccLXvm 

**The  living  few,  and   frequent  funerals 
then, 
Proclaim'd  thy  wrath  on  this  forsaken 
place;  1070 

And  now  those  few  who  are  retum'd  again, 
Thy  searching  judgments  to  their  dwell- 
ings trace. 


CCLXIX 

"  O  pass  not.  Lord,  an  absolute  decree, 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional; 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee. 
And,  in  that  foresight,  this  thy  doom  re- 
call. 

CCLXX 

"  Thy  threatings.  Lord,  as  thine  thou  mayst 
revoke; 
But,  if  immutable  and  fiz'd  they  stand, 
Continue  still  thyself  to  give  the  stroke. 
And  let  not  foreign  foes  oppress  thy 
land."  xoSo 

CCLXXI 

Th'  Eternal  heard,  and  from  the  heav'nly 
choir 
Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming 
sword; 
And  bade  him  swiftly  drive  th'  approaching 
fire 
From  where  our  naval  magazins  were 
stor'd. 

ccLXxn 

The  blessed  minister  his  wings  display'd, 
And  like  a  shooting  star  he  deft  the 
night; 
He  chai^'d  the  flames,  and  those  that  dis- 
obey'd 
He  lash'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of 
light. 

CCLXXIII 

The  fugitive  flames,  chastis'd,  went  forth 

to  prey 

On    pious    structures,    by   our    fathers 

rear'd;  1090 

By  which  to  heav'n  they  did  affect  the  way. 

Ere  faith  in  churchmen  without  works 

was  heard. 

CCLXXIV 

The  wanting  orphans  saw  with  watW  eyes 
Their  founders'  charity  in  dust  laid  low; 

And  sent  to  God  their  ever-answer'd  cries, 
(For  he  protects  the  poor,  who  made 
them  so.) 

CCLXX\' 

Nor  could  thy  fabric,  Paul's,  defend  thee 
long, 
Tho'  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker's 
praise; 
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Tho'  made  immortal  by  a  poet's  song, 
And  poets'  songs  the  Theban  wal£  could 


raise. 


XIOO 


CCLXXVI 


The  daring  flames  peep'd  in,  and  saw  from 
far 
The  aMrful  beauties  of  the  sacred  choir; 
Bat,  since  it  was  profan'd  by  civil  war, 
Ueav'n  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purg'd  by 
fire. 

ccLXXvn 

Now  down  the  narrow  streets  it  swiftly 
came, 
And,  widely  opening,  did  on  both  sides 
prey: 
This  benefit  we  sadly  owe  the  flame. 
If  only  ruin  must  enlarge  our  way. 

ccLxxvra 

And  now  four  days  the  sun  had  seen  our 
woes; 
Four  nights  the  moon  beheld  th'  inces- 
sant fire:  mo 
It  seem'd  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly  rose, 
And  farther  from  the  f ey 'rish  north  retire. 

CCXXXDC 

In  th'  empyrean  heaven,  (the  blest  abode,) 
The  Thrones  and  the  Dominions  pros- 
trate lie, 
Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  Grod; 
And  an  hush'd  silence  damps  the  tuneful 
sky. 

CCLXXX 

At  length  th'  Almighty  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
And  mercy  sofuy  touch'd  his  melting 
breast: 

He  saw  the  town's  one  half  in  rubbish  lie, 
And  eager  flames  drive  on  to  storm  the 

rest. 


II30 


CCLXXXI 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firmamental  waters  dipp'd  above; 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes 
And  hoods    the   flames    that    to    their 
quarry  strove. 

ccLXXxn 

The  vanquish'd  fires  withdraw  from  every 
place. 
Or,  full  with  feeding,  sink  into  a  sleep: 


Each  household  genius  shews  again  his  face, 
And  from  the  hearths  the  little  Lares 
creep. 

ccLXXxm 

Our  king  this   more  than  natural  change 
beholds; 
With    sober   joy    his    heart    and    eyes 
abound:  1130 

To  the  All-good  his  lifted  hands  he  folds, 
And  thanks  him  low  on  his  redeemed 
ground. 

CCLXXXIV 

As  when  sharp  frosts  had  long  constrain'd 
the  earth, 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  mild  rain; 
And  first  the  tender  blade  peeps  up  to 
birth. 
And  straight  the  green  fields  laugh  with 
promis'd  grain: 

CCLXXXV 

By  such  degrees  the  spreading  gladness 
grew 
In  eveiy  heart  which  fear  had  froze  be- 
fore; 
The  standing  streets  with  so  much  joy  they 
view, 
That  with  less   grief  the  perish'd  they 
deplore.  1x40 

CCLXXXVI 

The  father  of  the  people  open'd  wide 
His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty 
fed: 
Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  sup- 
pliedf 
And  fill'd  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

cxxxxxvn 

This  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward. 
And  m  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the 
sense. 
That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 
'T  is  but  with  fear  the  sight  might  drive 
him  thence. 

ccLXxxvni 

But  so  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  sway, 

Which  by  his  auspice  they  «,.  ,  . 

•n       T_i  11  City's  request 

Will  nobler  make,      1 150  to  the  king 

As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  not  to  leave 
his  stay,  *^*"^- 

And  not  their  humble  ruins  now  forsake. 


so 
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CCLXXXIX 

Th^  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  fire ; 
I^r  is  tfaeir  courage  or  their  wealth  so 
low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  re- 
tire, 
Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  vanquish'd  foe. 

ccxc 

Not  with   more    constancy  the  Jews    of 
old, 

By  Cyrus  from  rewarded  exile  sent, 
Their  royal  city  did  in  dust  behold,         Z159 

Or  witii  more  vigor  to  rebuild  it  went. 

ccxci 

The  utmost  malice  of  tUeir  stars  is  past, 
And  two  dire  comets,  which  have  scourg'd 
the  town, 
In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath 'd 
their  last. 
Or,  dimly,  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown. 

ccxcn 

Now  frequent  trines    the  happier  lights 
among, 
And    high-rais'd   Jove,  from  his  dark 
prison  freed, 
(Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet 
hung,) 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  suc- 
ceed. 

ccxcra 

Methinks  already,  from  this  chymic  flame, 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mold,     1170 
Rich  as  the  town  which  g^yes  ^.  ..^ 
the  (b)  Indies  name,       ^  ^ 
With  silver  pav'd,  and  all  divine  with 
gold. 

CCXCIV 

Already,  laboring  with  a  mighty  fate, 
^ — ^Srae  shakes  the  rubbish  from  her  mount- 
/  ing  brow, 

And  seems  to  have  renewed  her  charter's 
/  date,  > ' 

'  Which  HeaVn  will  to  the  death  of  time 

I  allow. 

ccxcv 
More  great  than  human,  now,  and  more 

(c)  august^  (c)  Aumuta, 

New-deifl^  she  from  her  the  old  nam© 
fires  does  rise:  of  London. 


Her  widening  streets  on  new  foundations 
trust,  1 179 

And,  opening,  into  larger  parts  she  flies. 

ccxcvi 

Before,  she  like  some  shepherdess  did  show. 
Who  sate  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side; 
Not  answering  to  her  fame,  but  rude  and' 
low. 
Nor  taufi^ht  the  beauteous  arts  of  modem 
pride. 

cxrxcvn 

Now,  like  a  maiden  queen,  she  will  behold, 
fVom  her   high  turrets,  hourly  suitors 
come:  * 

■The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with 
gold, 
Will  stand,  like  su^^liants,  to  receive  her 
doom.  ^ 

ccxcvm 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  flood, 

Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping 

tram;  1190 

And  often  wind,  (as  of  his  mistress  proud^ 

With  longing  eyes  to   meet  her  face 

again. 

CCXCDC 

The  wealthjr    Tagus,  and    the  wealthier 

Rhine, 
The  glory  of  their  towns  no  more  shall 

boast;  * 

And  Seine,  that  would  with  Belgian  rivers 


lom, 
11 


Shall  find  her  luster  stain'd,  and  traffic 
lost. 

CCC 

The  vent'rous  merchant,  who  design'd  more 
far, 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore. 
Charm 'd  with  the  splendor  of  this  northern 
star. 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no 
more.  xaoo 

cca 

Our  powerful  navy  shall  no  longer  meet. 
The  wealth  of  France  or  Holland  to  in- 
vade; 
The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet. 
From  all  the  world  shall  vindicate  her 
trade. 
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cccn 

And,  while  this  fam'd  emporinin  we  pre- 
pare, 
The  Britiflh  ocean  shall  such  triumphs 
boast, 
That  those  who  now  disdain  our  trade  to 
share, 
Shall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coast. 

cccin 

Already  we  have  conquer'd  half  the  war, 
And  the  less  dang'rous  part  is  left  behind ; 


Our  trouble  now  is  but  to  make  them 

dare/  1211 

And    not    so  great  to  vanquish  as  to 
find. 

CCCIV 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  thro'  storms  we 

.  But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no 

more; 
A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow, 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 
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PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONG  FROM   SECRET   LOVE 

OR,  THE   MAIDEN  QUEEN 

[Pepya  saw  "  The  Maiden  Qu«en,  a  new  play 
of  DrydenV'  on  March  2,  1667.  The  play 
was  entered  on  the  SteUioners^  Register  on 
An^nst  7  of  that  year  (Malone,  I,  1,  69) ;  the 
first  edition  is  dated  1668.  The  epilogue 
pHnted  with  the  play  was  ''by  a  person  of 
honor ; "  that  g^ven  below  ia  taken  from  7^ 
Covent  Garden  Drollery^  a  small  miscellany 
published  in  1^2,  which  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  prologrncs  and  epilogues,  some  of  them 
known  to  be  by  Dryden.  There  is,  however, 
no  absolute  proof  that  the  present  epilogue  is 
his  work.  The  song  is  one  which  the  Maiden 
Queen  "made  o#"  her  lover  Philocles  and 
call'd  .  .  .  Secret  Love,''] 

PROLOGUE 


He  who  writ  this,  not  without  pains  and 

thought 
From  French  and  English  theaters    has 

brought 
Th*  exactest  rules    by  which    a  play  is 

wrought: 

II 

The  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time; 
The  scenes  unbroken;  and  a  mingled  chime 
Of  Jonson's  humor  with  Comeille's  rhyme. 

m 

But  while  dead  colors  he  with  care  did  lay, 
He  fears  his  wit  or  plot  he  did  not  weigh, 
Which  are  the  living  beauties  of  a  play. 


IV 


Plays  are  like  towns,  which,  howe'er  forti- 
fied 10 
By  engineers,  have  still  some  weaker  side 
By  the  o'er-seen  defendant  unespied. 


And  with  that  art  you  make  approaches  now ; 
Such  skilful  fury  in  assaults  you  show, 
That  every  poet  without  shame  may  bow. 

VI 

Ours  therefore  humbly  would  attend  your 

doom, 
If,  soldier-like,  he  may  have  terms  to  come 
With  flying  colors  and  with  beat  of  drum. 

[7^  Pbolooub  goet  out,  and  ilays  while  a  htne  U played ^ 
Qjttr  toAicA  he  r^ums  again. 

SECOND  PROLOGUE 

I  had  forgot  one  half,  I  do  protest,  19 

And  now  am  sent  again  to  speak  the  rest. 
He  bows  to  every  great  and  noble  wit; 
But  to  the  little  Hectors  of  the  pit 
Our  poet  *s  sturdy,  and  will  not  submit.    ^ 
He  '11  be  beforehand  with  'em,  and  not  stay 
To  see  each  peevish  critic  stab  his  play: 
Each  puny  censor,  who,  his  sldll  to  boast, 

l^s  cheajply  witty  on  the  poet's  cost. 

^iTo  critic's  veidict  should  of  right  stand 
good; 
They  are  excepted  all,  as  men  of  blood; 
And  the  same  law  should  shield  him  from 
their  fury  30 

Which  has  excluded  butchers  from  a  jury. 
You  'd  all  be  wits  — 
But  writing 's  tedious,and  that  way  may  fail; 
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The  most  compendious  method  is  to  rail; 
Which  you  so  like,  you  think  yourselves  ill 

us'd 
When  in  smart    prologues  you  are    not 

abus'd. 
A  civil  prologue  is  approv'd  by  no  man; 
You  hate  it  as  you  do  a  civil  woman: 
Your  fancy 's  pall'd,  and  liberally  you  pay 
To  have  it  qmcken'd,  ere  you  see  a  play;  « 
Just  as  old  sinners,  worn  from  their  de- 
light, 41 
Give  money  to  be  whipp'd  to  appetite. 
But  what  a  pox  keep  I  so  much  ado 
To  save  our  poet?    He  is  one  of  you; 
A  brother  judgment,  and,  as  I  hear  say, 
A  cursed  critic  as  e'er  damn'd  a  play. 
Good  salvage  gentlemen,  your  own  kind 

spare; 
He  is,  like  you,  a  very  wolf  or  bear. 
Yet  think  not  he  '11  your  ancient  rights  in- 
vade. 
Or  stop  the  course  of  your  free  dairmmg 
trade;  50 

For  he,  he  vows,  at  no  friend's  play  can  sit, 
But  he  must  needs  find  fault  to  shew  his 

wit. 
Then,  for  his  sake,  ne'er  stint  your  own  de- 

Kght; 
Throw  boldly,  for  he  sets  to  all  that  write: 
With  such  he  ventures  on  an  even  lay. 
For  they  bring  ready  money  into  phty* 
Those  who  write  not,  and  yet  all  writers 

nick. 
Are  bankrupt  gamesters,  for  they  damn  on 
tick* 

EPILOGUE 

The  Prologue  durst  not  tell,  before  't  was 

seen. 
The  plot  we  had  to  swinge  The  Maiden 

Queen  ; 
For  had  we  then  discovered  our  intent, 
The  fop  who  writ  it  had  not  giv'n  consent, 
Or  the  new  peaching  trick  at  least  had 

shown. 
And  brought  in  others'  faults  to  hide  his 

own. 
That  wit  he  has  been  by  Ids  betters  taught. 
When  he 's  accus'd  to  shew  another's  fault. 
When  one  wit's  hunted  hard,  by  joint' 

consent 
Another  claps  betwixt  and  does  prevent  xo 
His  death,  for  many  hares  still  foil  the 

scent. 


Thus  our  poor  poet  would  have  scap'd  to- 
day, 
But  from  the  herd  I  singled  out  his  play. 

Then  heigh  along  with  me  — 

Both  great  and  small,  you  poets  of  the 

town. 
And  Nell  will  love  you,  [f]or  to  run  him 

dovm. 

SONG 


I  FEED  a  flame  within,  which  so  torments 
me. 

That  it  both  pains  my  heart,  and  yet  con- 
tents me: 

'T  is  such  a  pleasing  smart,  and  I  so  love  it, 

That  I  had  rather  die  then  once  remove  it. 

"n 

Yet  he  for  whom  I  grieve  shall  never 

know  it; 
My  tongue  does  not  betray,  nor  my  eyes 

snow  it: 
Not  a  sigh,  nor  a  tear,  my  pain  discloses^ 
But  they  fall  silently,  like  dew  on  roses. 

in 

Thus  to  prevent  my  love  from  being  cruel. 
My  heart 's  the  sacrifice,  as  'tis  the  fuel:  10 
And  while  I  suffer  this,  to  give  him  quiet. 
My  faith  rewards  my  love,  tho'  he  deny  it. 

IV 

On  his  eyes  will  I  gaze,  and  there  delight 

me; 
Where  I  conceal  my  love,  no  frown  can 

fright  me: 
To  be  more  happy,  I  dare  not  aspire; 
Nor  can  I   fall  more  low,  mounting  no 

higher. 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  WILD  GALLANT,  REVIV'D 

[See  note  on  p.  18,  above.] 
PROLOGUE 

As  some  raw  squire,  by  tender  mother  bred» 
Till  one  and  twenty  keeps  his  maiden- 
head, 
(Pleas'd  with  some  sport,  which  he  alone 
does  find, 


EPILOGUE  TO   THE  WILD   GALLANT,   REVIV'D 
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And  thinks  a  secret  to  all  humankind,) 
Till  mightily  in  love,  yet  h^  afraid, 
He  first  attempts  the  gentle  dairymaid. 
Succeeding  there,  and  led  by  the  renown 
Of  Whetstone's  Park,  he  comes  at  length  to 

town. 
Where  enter'd,  by  some  school-fellow  or 

friend. 
He  grows  to  break  glass  windows  in  the 

end:  lo 

His  Talor  too,  which  with  the  watch  began, 
Proceeds  to  duel,  and  he  kills  his  man. 
By  such  degrees,  while  knowledge  he  did 

want. 
Our  unfletch'd  author  writ  a  Wild  Gallant, 
He  thought  him  monstrous  lewd  (I  '11  lay 

my  life) 
Because  suspected  with  his  landlord's  wife; 
But,  since  his  knowledge  of  the  town  be- 

He  thinks  him  now  a  very  civil  man; 

And,  much  asham'd  of  what  he  was  be- 
fore, 

Has  fairly  play'd  him  at  three  wenches 
more.  ao 

T  is  some  amends  his  frailties  to  confess: 

Pray  pardon  him  his  want  of  wickedness. 

He 's  towardly,  and  will  come  on  apace; 

His  frank  confession  shows  he  has  some 
grace. 

You  balk'd  him  when  he  was  a  young  be- 
ginner. 

And  almost  spoil'd  a  very  hopeful  sinner; 

But,  if  once  more  you  slight  his  weak  in- 
deavor, 

For  aught  I  know,  he  may  turn  tail  for 
ever. 

EPILOGUE 

Of  all  dramatic  writing,  comic  wit. 

As  't  is  the  best,  so  't  is  most  hard  to  hit. 

For  it  lies  aU  in  level  to  the  eye. 

Where  all  may  judge,  and  each  defect  may 

spy. 
Humor  is  that  which  every  day  we  meet. 
And  therefore  known  as  every  public  street; 
In  which,  if  e'er  the  poet  go  astray. 
You  aU  can  point,  't  was  there  he  lost  his 

way. 
But,  what 's  so  common,  to  make  pleasant 

too. 
Is  more  than  any  wit  can  always  do.         lo 
For  't  is  like  Turks,  with  hen  and  rice  to 

treat; 


To  make  regalios  out  of  common  meat. 
But,  in  your  diet,  you  grow  salvages: 
Nothing  but  human  nesh  your  taste  can 

please; 
And,  as  their  feasts  with  slaughter'd  slaves 

began. 
So  you,  at  each  new  play,  must  have  a 

man. 
Hither  you  come,  as  to  see  prizes  fought; 
If  no  blood  's  drawn,  you  cry,  the  prize  is 

naught. 
But  fools  grow  wary  now;  and,  when  they 

see 
A  poet  eyeing  round  the  company,  20 

Straight  each  man  for  himself  begins  to 

doubt; 
They  shrink  like  seamen  when  a  press  comes 

out. 
Few  of  'em  will  be  found  for  public  use. 
Except  you  charge  an  oaf  upon  each  house. 
Like  the  trainbands,  and  every  man  ingage 
For  a  BufiBcient  fool,  to  serve  the  stage. 
And  when,  with  much  ado,  you  get  him 

there, 
Where  he  in  all  his  glory  should  appear, 
Your  poets  make  him  such  rare  things  to 

say, 
That  he  B  more  wit  than  any  man  i'  th' 

play;  30 

But  of  so  dl  a  mingle  with  the  rest, 
As  when  a  parrot's  taught   to  break  a 

jest. 
Thus,  aiming  to  be  fine,  they  make  a  show. 
As  tawdry  squires    in    country  churches 

do. 
Things  well  consider'd,  't  is  so  hard  to  make 
A  comedy  which  should  the  knowing  take. 
That  our  dull  poet,  in  despair  to  please. 
Does  humbly  beg,  by  me,  his  writ  of  ease. 
'T  is  a  land  tax,  which  he 's  too  poor  to  pay; 
You  therefore   must    some  oUier  impost 

lay.  40 

Would  you  but  change,  for  serious  plot  and 

verse. 
This  motley  garniture  of  fool  and  farce. 
Nor  scorn  a  mode,  because  't  is  taught  at 

home. 
Which  does,  like  vests,  our  gravity  become. 
Our  poet  yields  you  should  this  play  re- 
fuse: 
As  tradesmen,  by  the  change  of  fashions, 

lose, 
With    some  content,  their    fripperies    of 

France, 
In  hope  it  may  their  staple  trade  advance. 
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PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  SIR  MARTIN 
MAR-ALL 

OR,  THE  FEIGN'd   INNOCENCE 

[This  comedy  is  an  adaptation  of  Moli^re^s 
L'Etourdi,  Downes  states  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  gave  Dryden  a  bare  translation 
from  Moliire,  which  onr  poet  adapted  for  the 
English  stage.  Pepys  saw  the  play  on  August 
16,  1667,  when  he  terms  it  **the  new  play 
acted  yesterday  .  .  .  made  by  my  Lord  Dake 
of  Newcastle,  bat,  as  eyerybody  says,  corrected 
by  Dryden."  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers^ 
Register  Jane  24,  1668  (Malone,  I,  1,  03),  as 
the  Duke's  play,  and  published  anonymously 
in  that  year.  Dryden's  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  title-page  until  1691. 

The  first  song  is  printed  also  in  Westminster 
DroUery ;  or,  a  Choice  Collection  of  the  Newest 
Songs  and  PoemSf  1671.] 

PROLOGUE 

Fools,  which  each  man  meets  io  his  dish 

each  day. 
Are  vet  the  great  regalios  of  a  play; 
In  which  to  poets  you  but  just  appear. 
To  prize  that  highest  which  cost  them  so 

dear. 
Fops  in  the  town  more  easily  will  pass; 
One  story  makes  a  statutable  ass: 
But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker 

sown, 
Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 
Observing  poets  all  their  walks  inyade, 
As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  thro'  a 

glade;  xo 

And  when  they  haye  enough  for  comedy. 
They  stow  their  seyeral  bodies  in  a  pie: 
The  poet 's  but  the  cook  to  fashion  it, 
For,  gallants,  you  yourselyes  haye  found 

the  wit. 
To  bid  you  welcome  would  your  bounty 

wrong; 
None  welcome  those  who  bring  their  cheer 

along. 

EPILOGUE 

As   country  yicars,   when    the   sermon 's 

done. 
Run  huddling  to  the  benediction; 
Well  knowing,  tho'  the  better  sort  may 

stay. 
The  yulgar  rout  will  run  unblest  away: 


So  we,  when  once  our  play  is  done,  make 

haste 
With  a  short  epilogue  to  dose  your  taste. 
In  thus  withdrawing  we  seem  mannerly. 
But  when  the  curtam  's  down  we  peep  and 

see 
A  jnr^  of  the  wits  who  still  stay  late, 
And  m  their  club  decree  the  poor  play's 

fate:  10 

Their  yerdict  back  is  to  the  boxes  brought; 
Thence  all  the  town  pronoimoes  it  their 

thought. 
Thus,  gallants,  we  like  Lilly  can  foresee; 
But   if  you  ask  us  what  our  doom  will 

De, 
We  by  to-morrow  will  our  fortune  cast. 
As  he  tells  all  things  when  the  year  is 

past. 

SONGS 
I 


Make  ready,  fair  lady,  to-night. 
And  stand  at  the  door  below; 

For  I  will  be  there 

To  receiye  you  with  care. 

And  to  your  true  loye  you  shall  go. 

II 

THE  lady's  ANSNVER 

And  when  the  stars  twinkle  so  bright, 
Then  down  to  the  door  will  I  creep; 

To  my  love  will  I  fly. 

Ere  the  jealous  can  spy. 
And  leave  my  old  daddy  asleep. 


II 


Blind  love,  to  this  hour. 
Had  never,   like  me,  a  slave  under  his 
power. 
Then  blest  be  the  dart 
That  he  threw  at  my  heart, 
For  nothing  can  prove 
A  joy  BO  great  as  to  be  wounded  with  love. 

II 

My  davs  and  my  nights 
Are  flll'a  to  the  purpose  with  sorrows  and 
frights: 
From  my  heart  still  I  sigh. 
And  my  eyes  are  ne'er  dry;  lo 
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So  that,  Cupid  be  prais'd, 
I  am  to  the  top  of  love  s  happiness  rais'd. 

in 

My  soul 's  all  on  fire, 
So  that  I  have  the  pleasure  to  dote  and  de- 
sire: 
Such  a  pretty  soft  pain 
That  it  tickles  each  vein; 
'T  is  the  dream  of  a  smart, 
Which  makes  me  breathe  short  when  it 
beats  at  my  heart 

IV 

Sometimes  in  a  pet, 
When  I  am  despis'd,  I  my  freedom  would 
get;  3o 

But  straight  a  sweet  smile 
Does  my  anger  beguile, 
And  my  heart  does  recall; 
Then  the  more  I  do  struggle,  the  lower  I 
faU. 


Heaven  does  not  impart 
Such  a  grace  as  to  love  unto  ev'ry  one's 
heart; 
For  many  may  wish 
To  be  wounded,  and  miss: 
Then  blest  be  love's  fire, 
And  more  blest  her  eyes  that  first  taught 
me  desire.  30 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  TEMPEST 

OR,  THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND 

[This  play  was  an  adaptation  and  debase- 
ment of  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant  and  Dryden.  It  was  first  acted,  as  the 
epilogue  shows,  in  1667.  Pepys  saw  a  first- 
day  production  of  7%e  Tempestj  undoubtedly 
thu  version,  on  November  7  of  that  year.  It 
was  not  printed  until  1670.  The  style  of  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  clearly  shows  them  to  be 
the  work  of  the  younger  adapter.] 

PROLOGUE 

As,  when  a  tree 's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches 

shoot; 
So  from  old  Shakespeare's  honor'd  dust, 

this  day 


Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviving  play : 
Shakespeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first 

mipart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  laboring  Jonson  art. 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  those,  his  subjects, 

law; 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and 

draw. 
Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights 
did  grow,  9 

Whilst  Jonson  crept,  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest: 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
'T  is  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shake- 
speare's pen. 
The  storm  which  vanish'd  on  the  neigh- 

b'ring  shore. 
Was  taught  by  Shakespeare's  Tempest  first 

to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  thb  Enchanted  Isle, 
But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied 

be; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.  20 
I  must  confess  't  was  bold,  nor  would  you 

now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  aUow, 
Which  works  by  magic  supernatural  things; 
But  Shakespeare's  pow'r  is  sacred  as  a 

king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  re- 

ceiv'd. 
And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  believ'd. 
But  if  for  Shakespeare  we  your  grace  im- 
plore. 
We  for  our  theater  shall  want  it  more: 
Who  by  our  dearth  of  youths  are  forc'd 

t'  employ 
One  of  our  women  to  present  a  boy;         so 
And  that 's  a  transformation,  you  will  say, 
Exceeding  all  the  magic  in  the  play. 
Let  none  expect  in  the  last  act  to  find 
Her  sex  transform'd  from  man  to  woman- 
kind. 
Whate'er  she  was  before  the  play  began. 
All  you  shall  see  of  her  is  pe^ect  man. 
Or  u  your  fancy  will  be  farther  led 
To  find  her  woman,  it  must  be  abed. 

EPILOGUE 

Gallants,  by  all  good  signs  it  does  appear 
That  sixty-seven  '3  a  very  damning  year, 
For  knaves  abroad,  and  for  ill  poets  here. 
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Among  the  Muses  there  's  a  een'Tal  rot: 
The  rhyming  Momisieur  and  the  Spanish 

plot, 
Defy  or  court,  all 's  one,  they  go  to  pot. 

The  ghosts  of  poets  walk  within  this  place. 
And  haunt  us  actors  wheresoever  we  pass, 
In  visions  bloodier  than  King  Richard's 
was.  9 

For  this  poor  wretch  he  has  not  much  to  say, 
But  quietly  brings  in  his  part  o'  th'  play, 
And  begs  the  favor  to  be  damn'd  to-day. 

He  sends  me  only  like  a  sheriff's  man  here. 
To  let  you  know  the  malefactor 's  near, 
And  that  he  means  to  die  en  cavalier. 

For  if  you  should  be  gracious  to  his  pen, 
Th'  example  will  prove  ill  to  other  men, 
And  you  11  be  troubled  with  'em  all  again. 


PROLOGUE   TO  ALBUMAZAR, 
REVIV'D 

[This  play  was  written  by  Thomas  Tomkis, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  it  was 
acted  March  9, 1615,  on  the  ocoasion  of  a  visit 
by  King  James  I.  Pepys  saw  a  revival  of  it, 
doubtless  that  for  which  Dryden  wrote  this 
prologne,  on  February  22, 1668.  The  prologue 
is  printed  anonymously  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Drollery  J  1672;  and  with  Dryden's  name  in 
Miscellany  Poeme,  1684,  from  which  this  text 
is  taken. 

Since  7%e  Alchemist  was  acted  in  1610,  there 
is  no  possible  truth  in  Dryden^s  assertion  in 
lines  ^10.] 

To  say,  this  comedy  pleas'd  long  ago. 

Is  not  enough  to  make  it  pass  you  now. 

Tet,  gentlemen,  your  ancestors  bad  wit; 

When  few  men  censur'd,  and  when  fewer 
wnt. 

And  Jonson,  of  those  few  the  best,  chose 
this. 

As  the  best  model  of  his  masterpiece. 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

That  Alchymist  by  his  Astrologer; 

Here  he  was  fashion'd,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose 

He  lik  d  the  fashion  well,  who  wore  the 
clothes.  10 

But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mold; 

What  was  another's  lead  becomes  his  gold: 


Like  an  unrighteous  conqueror  he  reigns, 
Yet  rules  that  well,  which  he  unjustly  gains. 
But  this  our  age  such  authors  does  afrord, 
As  make  whole  plays,  and  yet  scarce  write 

one  word; 
Who,  in  this  anarchv  of  wit,  rob  all. 
And  what 's  their  plunder,  their  possession 

call; 
Who,  like  bold  padders,  scorn  by  night  to 

prey. 
But  rob  by  sunshine,  in  the  face  of  day:  ao 
Nay,  scarce  the  common  ceremony  use 
Of:     "Stand,  sir,  and    deliver    up    your 

Muse;" 
But  knock*  the  poet  down,  and,  with  a 

^ace. 
Mount  Pegasus  before  the  owner's  face. 
Faith,  if    you  have  such    country  Toms 

abroad, 
'T  is  time  for  all  true  men  to  leave  that 

road. 
Yet  it  were  modest,  could  it  but  be  said. 
They  strip  the  living,  but  these  rob  the 

dead; 
Dare  with  the  munmiies  of  the  Muses  play. 
And    make    love   to  them  the    Egyptian 

way;  30 

Or,  as  a  rhyming  author  would  have  said. 
Join  the  dead  living  to  the  living  dead. 
Such  men  in  poetry  may  claim  some  part: 
They  have  the  license,  tho'  they  want  the 

art; 
And  might,  where  theft  was  prais'd,  for 

Laureats  stand, 
Poets,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand. 
They  make  the  benefits  of  others'  study- 
ing, 
Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack-Pud- 
ding, 
Whose  dish  to  challenge  no  man  has  the 

courage; 
'T  is  all  his  own,  when  once  h'  has  spit  i' 

th'  porridge.  40 

But,  gentlemen,  you're  all  concern'd  in 

this; 
You  are  in  &ult  for  what  they  do  amiss: 
For  they   their    thefts   still    undiscover'd 

think, 
And  durst  not  steal,  unless  you  please  to 

wink. 
Perhaps,  you  may  award  by  your  decree. 
They  should  refund;  but  d^t  can  never  be. 
For  should  you  letters  of  reprisal  seal. 
These  men  write  that  whicn  no  man  else 

would  steal. 
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PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  AN  EVENING'S 
LOVE 

OR,  THE  MOCK  ASTROLOGER 

[Mn.  Pepys  saw  this  "  new  play  "  by  Dryden 
on  June  19,  1668.  It  was  entered  on  the 
Stationera^  Register  on  November  20  of  that 
year  (Malone,  I,  1,  98),  but  was  not  printed 
nndl  1671,  when  two  slightly  different  editions 
appeared.  The  fourth  song  is  printed  also  in 
Westmineier  Drollery;  or,  a  Choice  Collection 
of  the  Newest  Songs  and  Poems^  1671.] 

PROLOGUE 

When  first  our  poet  set  himself  to  write, 
Like  a  young  bridegroom  on  his  wedding- 

ni^ht 
He  laid  iux>iit  him,  and  did  so  bestir  him, 
His  Muse  could  never  lie  in  quiet  for  him: 
But  now  his  honeymoon  is  gone  and  past, 
Yet  the  ungrateful  drudgery  must  last, 
And  he  is  bound,  as  civil  husbands  do, 
To  strain  himself,  in  complaisance  to  you; 
To  write  in  pain,  and  counterfeit  a  bliss 
Like  the  faint  smackings  of  an  after^kias.  10 
But  you,  like  wives  m-pleas'd,  supply  his 

want: 
Each  writing  Monsieur  is  a  fresh  gallant; 
And  tho',  perhaps,  't  was  done  as  well  be- 
fore. 
Yet  still  there 's  something  in  a  new  amour. 
Your  several  poets  work  with  several  tools: 
One  gets  you  wits,  another  gets  you  fools; 
This  pleases  you  with  some  by-stroke  of 

wit, 
This  finds  some  cranny  that  was  never  hit. 
But  should  these  jaunty  lovers  daily  come 
To  do  your  worl^  like  your  good  man  at 

home,  20 

Their  fine  small-timber'd  wits  would  soon 

decay: 
These  are  gallants  but  for  a  holiday. 
Others  you  had  who  of t'ner  have  appeared. 
Whom    for    mere    impotence    you    have 

cashier'd: 
Such  as  at  first  came  on  with  pomp  and 

glory. 
But,  OTer-straining,  soon  fell  flat  before 

ye. 
Their  useless  weight  with  patience  long  was 

borne, 
But  at  the  last  you  threw  'em  off  with 

scorn. 


As  for  the  poet  of  this  present  night, 

Tho'  now  he  claims  in  you  an  husband's 
right,  30 

He  will  not  hinder  you  of  fresh  delight. 

He,  like  a  seaman,  seldom  will  appear; 

And  means  to  trouble  home  but  thrice  a 
year: 

That  only  time  from  your  gallants  hell 
borrow; 

Be  kind  to-day,  and  cuckold  him  to-mor- 
row. 

EPILOGUE 

Mt  part  being  small,  I  have  had  time  to- 
day 
To  mark  your  various  censures  of  our  play: 
First,  looking  for  a  judgment  or  a  wit. 
Like  Jews  I  saw  'em  scatter'd  thro'  the  pit; 
And  where  a  knot  of  smilers  lent  an  ear 
To  one  that  talk'd,  I  knew  the  foe  was 

there. 
The  club  of  jests  went  round;  he  who  had 

none 
Borrow'd  o'  th'  next,  and  told  it  for  his 

own. 
Among  the  rest  they  kept  a  fearful  stir 
In  whisp'ring  that  he  stole  th'  Astrologer;  10 
And  said,  betwixt  a  French  and  English  plot 
He  eas'd  his  half-tir'd  Muse,  on  pace  and 

trot. 
Up  starts  a  Mounsieur,  new  come  o'er  and 

warm 
In  the  French  stoop,  and  the  pull-back  o' 

th'  arm: 
"  Marbleuy^^  diM^  and  cocks, "  I  am  a  rogue, 
But  he  has  quite  spoil'd  The  Feigned  Astro' 

logue/' 
<<  Pox,"  says  another,  **  here 's  so  great  a  stir 
With  a  son  of  a  whore  farce  that 's  regular; 
A    rule,    where    nothing    must    decorum 

shock  I 
Damme  'ts  as  dull  as  dining  by  the  clock,  ao 
An  evening !  Why  the  devil  should  we  be 

vex°d 
Whether  he  gets  the  wench  this  night  or 

next  ?  " 
When  I  heard  this,  I  to  the  poet  went. 
Told  him  the  house  was  full  of  discontent. 
And  ask'd  him  what  excuse  he  could  in- 
vent. 

He  neither  swore  nor  storm'd  as  poets  do, 
But,  most  unlike  an  author,  vow'd  'twas 

true; 
Yet  said,  he  us'd  the  French  like  enemies. 
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And  did  not  steal  their  plots,  but  made  'em 

prize. 
But  should  he  all  the  pains  and  charges 

count  30 

Of  taking  'em,  the   bill  so  high    would 

mount 
That,   like    prize-goods,  which    thro'  the 

office  come, 
He  could  have  had  'em  much  more  cheap 

at  home. 
He  still  must  write,  and,  banquier-like,  each 

day 
Accept  new  bills,  and  he  must  break  or  pay. 
When  thro'   his   hands   such   sums    must 

yearly  run. 
You  cannot  think  the  stock  is  all  his  own. 
His  haste  his  other  errors  might  excuse. 
But  there 's  no  mercy  for  a  g^ty  Muse;  39 
For,  like  a  mistress,  she  must  stand  or  fall. 
And  please  you  to  a  height,  or  not  at  all. 

SONGS 

I 
I 

You  charm'd  me  not  with  that  fair  face, 

Tho'  it  was  all  divine: 
To  be  another's  is  the  grace 

That  makes  me  wish  you  mine. 

n 

The  fifods  and  Fortune  take  their  part, 
Who  like  voun^  monarohs  fight. 

And  boldly  dare  mvade  that  heart 
Which  is  another's  right. 

m 

First,  mad  with  hope,  we  undertake 
To  pull  up  every  bar;  10 

But,  once  possess'd,  we  faintly  make 
A  dull  defensive  war. 

IV 

Now,  every  friend  is  tum'd  a  foe, 

In  hope  to  get  our  store; 
And  passion  makes  us  cowards  grow, 

Which  made  us  brave  before. 

II 

I 

After  the  pangs  of  a  desperate  lover. 
When  day  ai^  night  I  have  sigh'd  all  in 
vain. 


Ah  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  discover. 
In  her  eyes  pity,  who  causes  my  pain. 


n 


When  with  unkindness  our  love  at  a  stand 


IS, 

And  both  have  punish'd  ourselves  with 

the  pain, 
Ah  what  a  pleasure  the  touch  of  her  hand 

is. 
Ah  what  a  pleasure  to  press  it  again  t 

m 

When  the  denial  comes  fainter  and  fainter. 
And  her  eyes  give  what  her  tongue  does 
deny,  10 

Ah  what  a  trembling  I  feel  when  I  ven- 
ture. 
Ah  what  a  trembling  does  usher  my  joy  ! 

rv 

When,  with  a  sigh,  she  accords  me  the 
blessing. 
And  her  eyes  twinkle  'twizt  pleasure  and 
pain, 
Ah  what  a  joy  't  is,  beyond  all  expressing, 
Ah  what  a  joy   to    hear:    **  Shall    we 
again?" 


Ill 


Calm  was  the  even,  and  clear  was  the 
sky. 

And  the  new-budding  flowers  did  spring, 
When  aU  alone  went  Amyntas  and  I 

To  hear  the  sweet  nighting^  sing. 
I  sate,  and  he  laid  him  down  by  me. 

But  scarcely  his  breath  he  could  draw; 
For  when  with  a  fear,  he  began  to  draw 
near. 

He  was  dash'd  with:  <*  A  ha  ha  ha  ha ! " 

n 

He  blush'd  to  himself,  and  lay  still  for  a 
while. 
And  his  modesty  curb'd  his  desire;        10 
But  straight  I  convinc'd  all  his  fear  with  a 
smile. 
Which  added  new  flames  to  his  fire. 
"  O  Sylvia,"  said  he,  "  you  are  cruel. 
To  keep  your  poor  lover  in  awe; " 
Then  once  more  he  press'd  with  his  hand 
to  my  breast. 
But  was  dash'd  with:  **  A  ha  ha  ha  ha  I " 
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III 


I  knew  'twas  his  passion  that  caus'd  all  his 
fears. 
And  therefore  I  pitied  his  case; 
I  whisper'd  him  softly:  ''There's  nobody 


near 


And  laid  my  cheek  close  to  his  face:     k 
But  as  he  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 

A  shepherd  came  by  us  and  saw, 
And  just  as  our  bliss  we  began  with  a  kiss, 

He  laugh'd  out  with:  <<  A  ha  ha  ha  ha  ! " 


IV 


Damon.      Celimena,  of  my  heart, 

None  shall  e'er  bereave  you: 
If  with  your  good  leave  I  may 
Quarrel  with  you  once  a  day, 
I  will  never  leave  you. 

II 

Celimena.  Passion 's  but  an  empty  name 
Where  respect  is  wanting: 
Damon,  you  mistake  your  aim; 
Hang  your  heart,  and  bum  your 
flame. 
If  you  must  be  ranting. 


lO 


ni 


Daman. 


Love  as  dull  and  muddy  is 

As  decaying  liquor: 
Anger  sets  it  on  the  lees. 
And  refines  it  by  degrees, 
Till  it  works  it  quicker. 


IV 


Cdimena.  Love  by  quarrels  to  beget 
Wisely  you  endeavor; 
With  a  grave  physician's  wit. 
Who,  to  cure  an  ague  fit, 
Put  me  in  a  fever. 


ao 


Daman. 


Anger  rouses  love  to  fight, 

And  his  only  bait  is: 
T  is  the  spur  to  dull  delight. 
And  is  but  an  eager  bite. 
When  desire  at  height  is. 


VI 


Celimena.  If  such  drops  of  heat  can  fall 
In  our  wooing  weather; 
If  such  drops  of  heat  can  &11, 
We  shall  have  the  devil  and  flJl 
When  we  come  together.       30 


PROLOGUE,   EPILOGUE,   AND 
SONG  FROM  TYRANNIC  LOVE 

OR,   THE   ROYAL   MARTYR 

[This  heroic  play,  by  Dryden,  was  probably 
acted  early  in  1669;  it  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers*  Register  on  July  14  of  that  year 
(Malone,  I,  1, 94),  and  published  m  1670.  The 
epilogue  was  spoken  by  Nell  Gwyn,  who  acted 
the  part  of  the  chaste  princess  Valeria.  The 
second  edition  (1672)  was  "review'd  hy  the 
author,"  but  the  reviewing  did  not  affect 
the  text  of  the  pieces  here  printed.] 

PROLOGUE 

Self-love,  which  never  rightly  understood, 
Makes  poets  still  conclude  their  plays  are 

good, 
And  malice,  in  all  critics,  reifies  so  high, 
That  for  small  errors  they  whole  plays  de- 
cry; 
So  that  to  see   this  fondness,  and    that 

spite. 
Yon  'd  think  that  none  but  madmen  judge 

or  write. 
Therefore  our  poet,  as  he  thinks  not  fit 
T'  impose   upon  you  what  he  writes  for 

wit; 
So  hopes,  that  leaying  you  your  censures  ^ 

free. 
You  equal  judges  of  the  whole  will  be:  10  ^ 
They  judge  but  half,  who  only  faults  will 

see.  J 

Poets,  like    lovers,  should    be  bold  and 

dare, 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  over- 
care; 
And  he,  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense. 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will   reach  an  excel- 
lence. 
Hence  't  is,  our  poet,  in  his  conjuring, 
Allow'd  his  fancy  the  full  scope  and  swing. 
But  when  a  tyrant  for  his  theme  he  had. 
He  loos'd  the  reins,  and  bid  his  Muse  run 

nuid: 
And  tho'  he  stumbles  in  a  full  career,       20 
Yet  rashness  is  a  better  fault  than  fear. 
He  saw  his  way;  but  in  so  swift  a  pace. 
To  choose  the  ground  might  be  to  lose  the 

race. 
They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage 

take. 
Find  but  those  fiiults  which  they  want  wit 
to  make. 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MRS.  ELLEN,  WHEN   SHE  WAS  TO 
BE  CARRIED  OFF  DEAD  BY  THE  BEARERS 

[To  the  Bearer,']    Hold,  are  you  mad? 

yon  damn'd  oonfoniided  dog, 
I  am  to  rise,  and  speak  the  epilogue. 
[To  the  Audience,"]    I  come,  kind  gen- 
tlemen, strange  news  to  tell  ye, 
I  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 
Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted,  I  '11  be  civil; 
I  'm  what  I  was,  a  little  harmless  devil: 
For  after  death,  we  sprites  have  just  such 

natures 
We  had  for  all  the  world,  when  human 

creatures; 
And  therefore  I  that  was  an  actress  here. 
Play  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  goblin  there.  10 
GaUants,  look  to  %  you  say  there  are  no 

sprites; 
But  I'll  come  dance  about  your  beds  at 

nights. 
And  faith  yon  11  be  in  a  sweet  kind  of  taking, 
When  I  surprise  you  between  sleep  and 

waking. 
To  tell  you  true,  I  walk  because  I  die 
Out  of  my  calling  in  a  tragedy. 

0  poet,  damn'd  dull  poet,  who  could  prove 
So  senseless  I  to  make  Nelly  die  for  love  I 
Nay,  what 's  yet  worse,  to  kill  me  in  the 

prime 
Of  Easter  term,  in  tart  and  cheese-cake 
time!  20 

1 11  fit  the  fop,  for  1 11  not  one  word  say 
T*  excuse  his  godly  out-of-fashion  play: 
A  play,  which  if  you  dare  but  twice  sit  out. 
You  "U  all  be  slandered,  and  be  thought  de- 
vout. 
But  farewell,  gentlemen,  make  haste  to  me; 

1  'm  sure  ere  long  to  have  your  company. 
As  for  my  epitaph,  when  I  am  gone, 

1 11  trust  no  poet,  but  will  write  my  own: 

Here  NeUy  lies,  who,  tho^  she  liv'd  a  slattern, 
Yet  died  a  princess,  acting  in  St,  Caihar^n.  30 

SONG 

I 

Ah  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  I 

Ah  how  gay  is  young  desire  ! 

And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prove 

When  we  first  approach  love's  fire ! 
Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 


u 
Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blown, 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart: 
Ev'n  the  tears  they  shed  alone. 
Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  smart.  10 

Lovers  when  they  lose  their  breath, 

Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 

m 
Love  and  time  with  reverence  use, 
Treat  'em  like  a  parting  friend: 
Nor  the  golden  gifts  refuse. 
Which  in  youth  sincere  they  send: 
For  each  year  their  price  is  more. 
And  they  less  simple  than  before. 


IV 


Love,  like  spring-tides  full  and  high. 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein; 
But  each  tide  does  less  supply. 
Till  th^  quite  shrink  in  again: 

If  a  now  in  age  appear, 

'T  is  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 


20 


PROLOGUES,  EPILOGUES,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  THE  CONQUEST 
OF  GRANADA  BY  THE  SPAN- 
IARDS 

[This,  Dryden's  most  famous  heroic  play,  is 
divided  ioto  two  parts,  which  seem  to  have 
been  presented  on  sucoeBsive  di^.  It  was 
first  acted  at  some  time  between  ma,j  8,  1670, 
when  a  son  was  bom  to  Nell  Gwyn,  the  chief 
actress  in  the  play,  and  February  20,  1671, 
when  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers''  Register 
(Malone,  I,  1,  94).  The  first  edition  is  dated 
1672.  The  second  song  is  printed  also  in 
Westminster  Drollery  ;  or,  a  Choice  Collection  of 
the  Newest  Songs  and  PoemSt  1671,  under  the 
title,  A  Song  at  the  King's  House  (tJie  Theater 
Royal).  The  first  song  is  twice  printed  in 
the  same  collection,  once  under  the  title,  A 
Vision,  and  once  under  the  same  title  as  the 
other  song.] 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  FIRST  PART 
SPOKEN  BY 

MRS.  ELLEN  GWYN 
m  A  broad-brimm'd  hat,  and  waist-belt 

This  jest  was  first  of  t'other  house's  making, 
And,  five  times  tried,  has  never  faiVd  of 
taking; 
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For  't  were  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  kill'd 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield. 
This  is  that  hat,  whose  very  sight  did  win  ye 
To  laugh  and  clap  as  tho'  the  devil  were 

in  ye. 
As  then,  for  Nokes,  so  now  I  hope  you  '11 

be 
So  dully  to  laugh,  once  more,  for  love  of 

me. 
" 111  write  a  play,"  says  one,  " for  I  have 

got 
A    broad-brimm'd    hat,    and    waist-belt, 

tow'rds  a  plot."  lo 

Says  t'other:  **  I  have  one  more  large  than 

that" 
Thus  they  out-write  each  other  with  a  hat  I 
The  brims  still  grew  with  every  play  they 

writ; 
And  grew  so  large,  they  cover'd  all  the 

wit. 
Hat  was  the  play;  't  was  language,  wit,  and 

tale: 
Like  them  that  find  meat,  drink,  and  cloth 

in  ale. 
What  dulness  do  these  mungril  wits  con- 
fess, 
When  all  their  hope  is  acting  of  a  dress  I 
Thus,  two  the  best  comedians  of  the  age 
Must  be  worn  out,  with  being  blocks  o*  th' 

stage;  ao 

Like  a  young  girl  who  better  things  has 

known. 
Beneath  their  poet's  impotence  they  groan. 
See  now  what  charity  it  was  to  save  ! 
They   thought  you  lik'd,  what  only  you 

forgave; 
And   brought  you  more   dull  sense,  dull 

sense  much  worse 
Than  brisk  gay  nonsense,  and  the  heavier 

curse. 
They  bring  old  ir'n  and  glass  upon  the 

sta^. 
To  barter  with  the  Lidians  of  our  age. 
Still  they  write  on,  and  like  great  authors  ^ 

show;  I 

But 't  is  as  rollers  in  wet  garden  grow  30 
Heavy  with  dirt,  and  gath  ring  as  they  go.  ^ 
May  none,  who  have  so  little  understood, 
To  like  such    trash,  presume    to    praise 

what 's  good  I 
And  may  those  drudges  of  the  stage,  whose 

fate 
la  damn'd  dull  farce  more  dully  to  trans- 
late. 
Fall  under  that  excise  the  State  thinks  fit 


To  set  on  all  French  wares,  whose  worst  is 

wit. 
French  farce,  worn  out  at  home,  is  sent 

abroad; 
And,  patoh'd  up  here,  is  nuide  our  English 

mode.  39 

Henceforth,  let  poets,  ere  allow'd  to  write. 
Be  searched,  like  duellists,  before  they  fight. 
For  wheel-broad  hats,  dull  humor,  all  that 

chaff 
Which  makes  you  mourn,  and  makes  the 

vulgar  laugh: 
For  these,  in  plays,  are  as  unlawful  arms. 
As,  in  a  comliat,  coats  of  mail  and  charms. 

EPILOGUE 

Success,  which  can  no  more  than  beauty 

last. 
Makes  our  sad  poet  mourn  your  favors 

past: 
For,  since  without  desert  he  got  a  name, 
He  fears  to  lose  it  now  with  greater  shame. 
Fame,  like  a  little  mistress  of  the  town. 
Is  gain'd  with  ease,  but  then  she  's  lost  as 

soon: 
For  as  those  tawdry  misses,  soon  or  late, 
Jilt  such  as  keep  'em  at  the  highest  rate; 
(And  oft  the  lackey,  or  the  brawny  clown. 
Gets  what  is  hid  in  the  loose-bodied  gown,) 
So,  Fame  is  false  to  all  that  keep  her  long; 
And  turns  up  to  the  fop  that 's  brisk  and 

young.  13 

Some  wiser  poet  now  would  leave  Fame 

first. 
But  elder  wits  are  like  old  lovers  curst; 
Who,  when  the  vigor  of  their  youth  is  spent. 
Still  grow  more  fond,  as  they  grow  impo- 
tent. 
This,  some  years  hence,  our  poet's  case 

may  prove; 
But  yet,  he  hopes,  he  's  young  enough  to 

love. 
When  forty  comes,  if  e'er  he  live  to  see 
That  wretched,  fumbling  age  of  poetry,    20 
'T  will  be  high  time  to  bid  his  MTuse  adieu: 
Well  he  may  please  himself,  but  never  you. 
Till  then,  he  *&  do  as  well  as  he  began. 
And  hopes  you  will  not  find  him  less  a 

man. 
Think  him  not  duller  for  this  year's  de-" 

lay; 
He  was  prepar'd,  the  women  were  awav; 
And  men,  without  their  parts,  can  hardly 

play. 
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If  they,  thro'  sickness,  seldom  did  appear,  ^ 
Pity  the  virgins  of  each  theater:  29  » 

For,  at  both  houses,  't  was  a  sickly  year  I  ^ 
And  pity  us,  your  servants,  to  whose  cost. 
In  one  such  sickness,  nine  whole  months 

are  lost. 
Their  sta^^,  he  fears,  has  ruin'd  what  he 

wnt: 
Long  waiting  both  disables  love  and  wit. 
They  thought  they  gave  him  leisure  to  do 

well; 
But,  when  they  foro'd  him  to  attend,  he 

fell  I 
Yet,  tho'  he  much  has  fail'd,  he  begps,  to-day, 
You  will  excuse  his  unperforming  play: 
Weakness  sometimes  great   passion  does 

express; 
He  had  pleas'd  better,  had  he  lov'd  you 

less.  40 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  SECOND   PART 

Thet  who  write  ill,  and  they  who  ne'er  durst 

write. 
Turn  critics,  out  of  mere  revenge  and  spite: 
A  playhouse  gives  'em  fame;  and  up  tnere 

starts. 
From  a  mean  fifth-rate  wit,  a  man  of  parts. 
(So  common  faces  on  the  stage  appear; 
We  take  'em  in,  and  they  turn  beauties 

here.) 
Our  author  fears  those  critics  as  his  fate; 
And  those  he  fears,  by  consequence,  must 

hate, 
For  they  the  traffic  of  all  wit  invade,         9 
As  scriv'ners  draw  away  the  bankers'  trade. 
Howe'er,  the  poet 's  safe  enough  to-day. 
They  cannot  censure  an  nnfinish'd  play. 
But,  as  when  vizard-mask  appears  in  pit, 
StrsLight  every  man  who  thinks  himself  a 

wit 
Perks  up,  and,  managing  bis  comb  with 

gprace. 
With  his  white  wig  sets  off  his  nut-brown 

face; 
That  done,  bears  up  to  th'  prize,  and  views 

each  limb. 
To  know  her  by  her  rigjdng  and  her  trim; 
Then,  the  whole  noise  of  fops  to  wagers  go: 
*'Pox    on    her,   't    must   be    she;"    and: 

"  Damme,  no  I "  —  ao 

Just  so,  I  prophesy,  these  wits  to-day 
Will  blindly  guess  at  our  imperfect  play; 


With  what  new  plots  our  Second  Part  is 

fill'd. 
Who  must  be  kept  alive,  and  who  be  kill'd. 
And  as  those  vizard-masks  maintain  that 

fashion. 
To  soothe  and  tickle  sweet  imagination; 
So  our  dull  poet  keeps  you  on  with  masking, 
To  make  you  think  tnere 's  something  worth 

your  asking. 
But,  when  't  is  shown,  that  which  does  now 

delight  you 
Will  prove  a  dowdy,  with  a  face  to  fright 

you.  30 

EPILOGUE 

They  who   have  best  succeeded  on  the 

stage 
Have  still  conform'd  their  genius  to  their 

age. 
Thus  Jonson  did  mechanic  humor  show. 
When  men  were  dull,  and  conversation  low. 
Then  comedy  was   faultless,  but  't  was. 

coarse: 
Cob's    tankard    was    a  jest,  and  Otter's 

horse. 
And,  as  their  comedy,  their  love  was  mean; 
Except,  by  chance,  in  some  one  labor'd 

scene 
Which  must  atone  for  an  ill-written  play. 
They  rose,  but  at  their  height  could  seldom 

stay.  10 

Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer 

sped; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since,  by  being  dead. 
But,  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics 

weigh 
Each  line,  and  ev'ry  word,  throughout  a 

play. 
None  of  'em,  no,  not  Jonson  in  his  height. 
Could  pass,  without  allowing  grains  for 

weight. 
Think  it  not  envy,  that  these  truths  are 

told; 
Our  poet 's  not  malicious,  tho'  he 's  bold. 
'T  is  not  to  brand  'em,  that  their  faults  are 

shown. 
But,  by  their  errors,  to  excuse  his  own.     20 
If  love  and  honor  now  are  higher  rais'd, 
'T  is  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais'd. 
Wit 's  now  arriv'd  to  a  more  high  degree; 
Our  native  language  more  refinxl  uia  free. 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit 
In  conversation,  than  those  poets  writ. 
Then,  one  of  these  is,  consequently,  true; 
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That  what  this  poet  writes  comes  short  of 

you, 
And  imitates  you  ill,  (which  most  he  fears,) 
Or  else  his  writing  is  not  worse  than  theirs. 
Yet,  tho'  you  judge   (as  sure  the  critics 

will)  31 

That  some  before  him  writ  with  greater 

akiU, 
In  this  one  praise  he  has  their  fame  sur- 

pass'd, 
To  please  an  age  more  gallant  than  the 

last. 

SONGS 


THE  ZAMBKA  DANCE 


Beneath  a  myrtle  shade, 
Whieh  love  for  none  but  happy  lovers  made, 
I  slept;  and  straight  my  love  before  me 

brought 
Phyllis,  the  object  of  my  waking  thought. 
Uxidress'd  she  came  my  flames  to  meet, 
While  love  strow'd  flowrs  beneath  her  feet; 
Flow'rs  which,  so  press'd  by  her,  became 

more  sweet. 

u 

From  the  bright  vision's  head 
A  careless  veil  of  lawn  was  loosely  spread: 
From  her  white  temples  fell  her  shaded 

hair,  10 

Like  cloudy  sunshine,  not  too  brown  nor 

fair; 
Her  hands,  her  lips,  did  love  inspire; 
Her  every  grace  my  heart  did  fire: 
But  most  her  eyes,  which  langnish'd  with 

desire. 

m 

**  Ah,  charming  fair,"  said  I, 
*<How  long  can  you  my  bliss  and  yours 

deny? 
By  nature  and  by  love  this  lonely  shade 
Was  for  revenge  of  suffring  lovers  made. 
Silence  and  shades  with  love  agree; 
Both  shelter  you  and  favor  me:  30 

You  cannot  blush,  because  I  cannot  see." 

IV 

**  No,  let  me  die,"  she  said, 
''Rather  than  lose  the  spotless  name  of 
maidl" 


Faintly,  methought,  she  spoke;  for  all  the 

while 
She  bid  me  not  believe  her,  with  a  smile. 
**Then  die,"  said  I:  she  still  denied; 
<*  And  is  it  thus,  thus,  thus,"  she  cried, 
**  You  use  a  harmless  maid  ?  "  —  and  so  she 

died! 


I  wak'd,  and  straight  I  knew, 
I  lov'd  so  well,  it  made  my  dream  prove 

true:  30 

Fancy,  the  kinder  mistress  of  the  two. 
Fancy  had  done  what  Phyllis  would  not 

do! 
Ah,  cruel  nymph,  cease  your  disdain. 
While  I  can  d^sam,  you  scorn  in  vain  — 
Asleep  or  waking,  you  must  ease  my  pain. 


II 
I 

Wherever  I  am,  and  whatever  I  do. 

My  Phyllis  is  still  in  my  mind; 
When  angry,  I  mean  not  to  Phyllis  to  go. 

My  feet,  of  themselves,  the  wav  find: 
Unknown  to  myself  I  am  just  at  her  door. 
And,  when  I  woxdd  rail,  I  can  bring  out 
no  more, 
Than:  «  Phyllis  too  fair  and  unkind  I " 

II 

When  Phyllis  I  see,  my  heart  bounds  in  my 
breast, 
And  the  love  I  would  stifle  is  shown; 
But  asleep,  or  awake,  I  am  never  at  rest,  10 

When  from  my  eyes  Phyllis  is  gone. 
Sometimes  a  sad  dream  does  delude  my  sad 
mind; 
But,  alas  I  when  I  wake,  and  no  Phyllis 
I  find. 
How  I  sigh  to  myself  all  alone  ! 

m 

Should  a  king  be  my  rival  in  her  I  adore. 
He  should  offer  ms  treasure  in  vain: 

O  let  me  alone  to  be  happy  and  poor. 
And  give  me  my  Phyllis  again  I 

Let  Phyllis  be  mine,  and  but  ever  be  kind, 

I  could  to  a  desart  with  her  be  confin'd. 

And  envy  no  monarch  his  reign. 


31 


IV 


Alas  I  I  discover  too  much  of  my  love. 
And  she  too  well  knows  her  own  pow'r  ! 
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She  makes  me  each  day  a  new  martyrdom 
prove, 
And  makes  me  grow  jealous  each  hour: 
But  let  her  each  minute  torment  my  poor 
mind, 
I  had  rather  love  Phyllis,  both  false  and 
unkind, 
Than  ever  be  freed  from  her  pow'r. 

Ill 

I 

He,  How  unhappy  a  lover  am  I, 

While  I  sigh  for  my  Phyllis  in  vain; 
All  my  hopes  of  delight 
Are  another  man's  right, 

Who  is  happy,  whue  I  am  in  pain  t 

u 

She,  Since  her  honor  allows  no  relief. 

But  to  pity  the  pains  which  you 
bear, 
T  is  the  best  of  your  fate, 
(In  a  hopeless  estate,)  9 

To  give  o'er,  and  betimes  to  despair. 

in 

He,  I  have  tried  the  false  med'oine  in  vain; 
For  I  wish  what  I  hope  not  to  win: 
From  without,  my  desire 
Has  no  food  to  its  fire; 
But  it  bums  and  consumes  me  within* 

IV 

She,  Yet  at  least  'tis  a  pleasure  to  know 
That  you  are  not  unhappy  alone: 

For  the  nymph  you  adore 

Is  as  wretched,  and  more; 
And  accounts  all  your  suil'rings  her 


own. 


20 


He,  O  ye  gods,  let  me  suffer  for  both; 

At  the  feet  of  my  Phyllis  I  '11  lie: 
I  '11  resign  up  my  breath. 
And  take  pleasure  in  death. 
To  be  pitied  by  her  when  I  die. 

VI 

She,  What  her  honor  denied  you  in  life, 

In  her  death  she  will  give  to  your 
love. 
Such  a  flame  as  is  true 
After  fate  will  renew,  29 

For  the  souls  to  meet  closer  above. 


PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  THE  FIRST 
DAY  OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSE 
ACTING  AFTER   THE   FIRE 

[The  Theater  Royal  in  Dmry  Lane  was 
burnt  on  January  25,  1672.  (See  FitzGerald : 
A  New  History  of  the  English  Stage,  1882; 
vol.  i,  p.  137.)  The  King's  Company  in  their 
distress  moved  to  the  old  playhouse  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  which  had  recently  been 
vacated  by  their  rivals,  the  Duke  of  York's 
Company,  in  favor  of  a  new  and  gaudy  theater 
in  Dorset  Gardens ;  on  February  26  ^ey  gave 
a  performance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
iVit  withota  Money,  for  which  Dryden  wrote 
this  prologue  (Malone,  I,  1,  76).  The  piece  is 
printed  anonymously  in  Wutminster  Drollery, 
the  Second  Peart,  1672,  and  in  Covent  Garden 
Drollery,  1672 ;  and,  with  Dryden's  name,  in 
Miscellany  Poems,  1^4,  from  which  the  present 
text  and  heading  are  taken.] 

So  shipwrack'd  passengers  escape  to  land, 
So  look  thev,  when  on  the  bare  beach  they 

stand 
Dropping  and  cold,  and  their  first  fear 

scarce  o'er, 
Expecting  famine  on  a  desart  shore. 
From  that  hard  climate  we  must  wait  for 

bread, 
YHience  ev'n  the  natives,  forc*d  by  hunger, 

fled. 
Our  sta^  does  human  chance  present  to 

view, 
But  ne'er  before  was  seen  so  sadly  true: 
You  are  chang'd  too,  and  your  pretense  to  see 
Is  but  a  nobler  name  for  charity.  10 

Your  own  provisions  furnish  out  our  feasts, 
While  you  the  founders  make  yourselves  the 

guests. 
Of  all  mankind  beside  Fate  had  some 

care. 
But  for  poor  Wit  no  portion  did  prepare: 
'Tis  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brave  and 

fair. 

You  cherish'd  it,  and  now  its  fall  you  mourn, 
Which  blind  unmanner'd  zealots  make  their 

scorn. 
Who  think  that  fire  a  judgment  on  the  stage, 
Which  spar'd  not  temples  in  its  furious  rage. 
But  as  our  new-built  city  rises  higher,  ao 
So  from  old  theaters  may  new  aspire. 
Since  Fate  contrives  magmficence  by  fire 
Our  great  metropolis  does  far  surpass 
Whate'er  is  now,  and  equals  all  that  was: 
Our  wit  as  far  does  foreign  wit  excel, 
Andy  like  a  king,  should  m  a  palace  dwelL 
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But  we  with  eolden  hopes  aie  vainly  fed. 
Talk  high,  and  entertain  yon  in  a  ahed: 
Tour  presenee  here,  for  which  we  humbly 
sue,  S9 

Will  grace  old  theaters,  and  buld  up  new. 


PROLOGUE   TO   ARVIRAGUS, 
REVIV'D 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART 

[Arviragus  and  PkUicia,  a  tragi-comedy  by 
Lodowick  Carlell,  was  first  publuhed  in  1639. 
The  rerival  may  be  dated  Boon  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  King's  Company  to  the  old  house 
at  Linooln*8  Inn  Fields.  This  prolc^e  was 
first  printed,  with  title  as  above,  in  iStoeUany 
Poems,  1684.] 

With  sickly  actors  and  an  old  house  too, 
We  're  match'd  with  glorious  theaters  and 

new, 
And  with  our  alehouse  scenes,  and  clothes 

bare  worn. 
Can  neither  raise  old  plays,  nor  new  adorn. 
If  all  these  ills  could  not  undo  us  quite, 
A  brisk  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear 

delk^ht, 
Who  with  broad  bloody  bills  call  you  each 

day. 
To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  their 

play; 
Or  see  some  serious  piece,  which  we  presume 
Is  faU'n  from  some  mcomparable  pmme;  lo 
And  therefore,  Messieurs,  if  you  11  do  us 

grace. 
Send  lackeys  early,  to  preserve  your  place. 
We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench. 
Or  ask  yon  why  you  like  'em.  —  They  are 

Fr^ch. 
Therefore  some  go  with  courtesy  exceeding. 
Neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their 

breeding; 
Each  lady  striving  to  out-laugh  the  rest. 
To  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  jest. 
Their  countiymen  come  in,  and  nothing  pay. 
To  teach  us  English  where  to  clap  the  play: 
Civil,  igad  !  our  hospitable  land  ai 

Bears  lul  the  charge,! or  them  to  understand: 
Meantime  we  languish,  and  neglected  lie. 
Like  wives,  while  you  keep  better  company; 
And  wish  for  our  own  sakes,  without  a 

satire. 
You'd  less  good  breeding,  or  had  more 

good  nature. 


PROLOGUE  FOR  THE  WOMEN 
WHEN  THEY  ACTED  AT  THE 
OLD  THEATER  IN  LINCOLN'S 
INN  FIELDS 

[The  title  proves  that  this  prologue  was  writ- 
ten between  February  26,  1672,  when  the 
King's  Company  beg^an  performances  in  the 
old  theateTj  and  March  26,  1674,  when  they 
opened  their  new  house  in  Drory  Lane.  It 
probably  came  near  the  beginning  of  this 

Kriod;  otherwise  the  jests  in  it  would  have 
it  their  savor.    It  was  first  printed  in  Jfu- 
cellany  Poema,  1684.] 

Werb  none  of  you  gallants  e'er  driven  so 

hard. 
As  when  the  poor  kind  soul  was  under 

guard. 
And  could  not  do  't  at  home,  in  some  by- 
street 
To  take  a  lodging,  and  in  private  meet  ? 
Such  is  our  case:    we  can't  appoint  our 

house. 
The  lovers'  old  and  wonted  rendezvous. 
But  hither  to  this  trusty  nook  remove; 
The  worse  the  lodg^ing  is,  the  more  the  love. 
For  much  good  pastime,  many  a  dear  sweet 

bng. 
Is  stol'n  in  earrets  on  the  humble  rug.      lo 
Here 's  good  accommodation  in  the  pit; 
The  grave  demurely  in  the  midst  may  sit. 
And  so  the  hot  Burgimdian  on  the  siae 
Ply  vizard-mask,  and  o'er  the  benches  stride : 
Here  are  convenient  upper  boxes  too        1 
For  those  that  make  the  most  triumphant  I 
show;  I 

All  that  keep  coaches  must  not  sit  below.  J 
There,  gallants,  you  betwixt  the  acts  retire. 
And  at  dull  plays  have  something  to  ad- 
mire; 19 
We,  who  look  up,  can  your  addresses  mark. 
And  see  the  creatures  coupled  in  the  ark: 
So  we  expect  the  lovers,  braves,  and  toits; 
The  gaudy  house  with  scenes  will  serve  for 
cits. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
[SECRET  LOVE,  OR]  THE 
MAIDEN  QUEEN,        WHEN 

ACTED  BY  THE  WOMEN  ONLY 

[These  two  pieces  are  taken  from  Covent 
Garden  Drollery,  1672.  They  must  be  of 
about  the  same  date  as  the  preceding  prologue. 
Though  they  were  never  printed  under  Dry- 
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den's  name  in  his  lifetime,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  donbt  his  anthoiship  of  them.  The 
above  heading  is  due  in  part  to  Christie.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY   MRS.  BOUTKL 

Women  like  us  (passing  for  men),  you'll 
cry, 

Presume  too  much  upon  your  secrecy. 

There 's  not  a  fop  in  town  but  will  pretend 

To  know  the  cheat  himself,  or  by  his  friend. 

Then  make  no  words  on 't,  gallants,  't  is  e'en 
true. 

We  are  condemned  to  look,  and  strut,  like 
you. 

Since  we  thus  freely  our  hard  fate  con- 
fess. 

Accept  us  these  bad  times  in  any  dress. 

You  ^  find  the  sweet  on 't,  now  old  pan- 
taloons 

Will  go  as  far  as  formerly  new  gowns; 

And  &om  your  own  cast  wigs  expect  no 
frowns.  II 

The  ladies  we  shall  not  so  easily  please; 

They  11  say:  **  What  impudent  bold  thmgs 
are  these. 

That  dare  provoke,  yet  cannot  do  us  right, 

Like  men  with  huffing  looks  that  dare  not 
fight ! " 

But  this  reproach  our  courage  must  not 
daunt: 

The  bravest  soldier  may  a  weapon  want; 

Let  her  that  doubts  us  still  send  her  gal- 
lant. 

Ladies,  in  us  you  '11  youth  and  beauty  find. 

All  things,  but  one,  according  to  your  mind; 

And  when  your  eyes  and  ears  are  feasted 
here,  ai 

Rise  up  and  make  out  the  short  meal  else- 
where. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MRS.  REEVES 

What  think  you,  sirs,  was 't  not  all  well 

enough  ? 
Will  you  not  grant  that  we  can  strut  and 

hufE? 
Men  may  be  proud;  but  faith,  for  aught  I 

see. 
They  neither  walk  nor  cock  so  well  as  we. 
And  for  the  fighting  part,  we  may  in  time 
Grow  up  to  swagger  in  heroic  rhvme; 
For  tho  we  cannot  boast  of  equal  force, 


Yet  at  some  weapons  men  have  still  the 

worse. 
Why  should  not   then  we   women  act 

alone,  9 

Or  whence  are  men  so  necessary  grown  ? 
Ours  are  so  old,  they  are  as  good  as  none. 
Some  who  have  tned  'em,  if  you  11  take 

their  oaths, 
Swear   they're  as  arrant  tinsel  as   their 

clothes. 
Lnagine  us  but  what  we  represent. 
And  we  could  e'en  give  you  as  good  con- 
tent. 
Our  faces,  shapes,  all 's  better  than  you  see, 
And  for  iiie  rest  they  want  as  much  as  we. 
O  would  the  highest  powers  be  kind  to  us,    , 
And  grant  us  to  set  up  a  female  house  ! 
We  11  make  ourselves  to  please  both  sexes 

then,  ao 

To  the  men  women,  to  the  women  men. 
Here,  we  presume,  our  legs  are  no  ill  sight. 
And  they  would  g^ve  you  no  ill  dreams  at 

mght. 
In  dreams  both  sexes  may  their  passions 


ease; 


You  make  us  then  as  civil  as  you  please. 
This  would  prevent  the  houses  joining  too, 
At  which  we  are  as  much  displeas'd  as 

you; 
For  all  our  women  most  devoutly  swear,  1 
Each  would  be  rather  a  poor  actress  here  V 
Then  to  be  made  a  Mamamouchi  there.  30  J 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  MARRIAGE  A  LA 
MODE 

[The  date  of  this  lively  comedy,  by  Dryden, 
is  fixed  by  the  opening  lines  of  tlfe  ptologne, 
which  apparently  **  allade  to  the  equipment  of 
the  fleet  which  afterwards  engaged  the  Dutch 
off  Sonthwdd  Bay,  May  28,  1672  '*  (Malone, 
I,  1,  106).  The  play  was  printed  in  1673. 
The  prologfue  and  epUog^e,  and  the  second  of 
the  two  sones,  were  printed  in  the  CovaU 
Garden  Drciuryj  1672 ;  both  songs  appear  also 
in  New  Court  Songs  and  Poems,  6y  12.  F., 
Oent,,  1672 ;  and  the  second  of  them  in  Wetl- 
minster  DroLlery,  the  Second  Tart,  1672.] 

PROLOGUE 

Lord,  how  ref  orm'd  and  quiet  are  we  grown, 
Since  all  our  braves  ana  all  our  wits  are 
gone  I 


EPILOGUE  TO   MARRIAGE  A   LA  MODE 
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Fop-eomer  now  is  free  &om  ciyil  war, 

Wnite-wig  and  vizard  make  no  loneer  jar. 

Fnnoe,  and  the  fleet,  have  swept  the  town 
so  clear 

That  we  can  act  in  peace,  and  yon  can 
hear. 

[Those  that  durst  fight  are  gone  to  get  re- 
nown. 

And  those  that  durst  not,  blush  to  stand  in 
town.] 

rr  was  a  sad  sight,  before  they  march'd  ^ 
from  home. 

To  see  our  warriors  in   red  waistcoats 
come,  10 

Witn  hair  tuck'd  up,  into  our  tiring-room. 

But  't  was  more  sad  to  hear  their  last 
adieu: 

The  women  sobb'd,  and  swore  they  would  be 
true; 

Ai>d  80  tb^  were,  as  long  as  e'er  they" 
could, 

But  powerful  g^uinea  cannot  be  withstood,  y 

And  they  were  made  of  phiyhouse  flesh 
and  blood. 

Fate  did  their  friends  for  double  use  or- 
dain; 

In  wars  abroad  they  fi^rinning  honor  gain. 

And  mistresses  for  all  that  stay  maintain. 

Now  they  are  g^ne,  't  is  dead  vacation  here, 

For  neither  friends  nor  enemies  appear.    21 

Poor  pensive  punk  now  peeps  ere  plays  be- 
gin. 

Sees  the  bare  bench,  and  dares  not  venture 

in; 

But  manages  her  last  half-crown  with  care. 

And  trudges  to  the  Mall,  on  foot,  for  air. 

Our  city  mends  so  far  will  hardly  come. 

They  can  take  up  with  pleasures  nearer 
home; 

And  see  gay  shows  and  gaudy  scenes  else- 
where; 

For  we  presume  they  seldom  come  to  hear. 

Bat  they  have  now  ta'en  up  a  glorious 
trade,  30 

And  cutting  Morecraft  struts  in  masquer- 
ade. 

There  's  all  our  hope,  for  we  shall  show 
to-day 

A  masking  ball,  to  recommend  our  play; 

Nay,  to  endear  'em  more,  and  let  'em  see 

We  scorn  to  come  behind  in  courtesy, 

We  11  follow  the  new  mode  which  ukey  be- 
gin. 

And   treat  'em  with  a  room,  and  couch 

within: 


For  that 's  one  way,  howe'er  the  play  fall 

short, 
T'  oblige  the  town,  the  city,  and  the  court 

EPILOGUE 

Thus  have  my  spouse  and  I  inform'd  the 

nation. 
And  led  you  all  the  way  to  reformation; 
Not  with  dull  morals,  gravely  writ,  like 

those 
Which  men  of  easy  phlegm  with  care  com- 
pose— 
(Your  poets  of  stiff  words  and  limber  sense. 
Bom  on  the  confines  of  indifference;) 
But  by  examples  drawn,  I  dare  to  say, 
From  most  of  you  who  hear  and  see  the 

pUy. 
There  are  more  Rhodophils  in  this  theater. 
More  Palamedes,  and  some  few  wives,  I 

fear:  10 

But  yet  too  far  our  poet  would  not  run; 
Tho'  't  was  well  off er'd,  there  was  nothing 

done, 
He  would  not  quite  the  woman's  frailty 

bare. 
But  stripp'd  'em  to  the  waist,  and  left  'em 

there: 
And  the   men's   faults  are   less  severely 

shown. 
For  he  considers  that  himself  is  one. 
Some  stabbing  wits,  to  bloody  satire  bent. 
Would  treat  both  sexes  with  less  compli- 
ment; 
Would  lay  the  scene  at  home;  of  husbands 

tell. 
For  wenches  taking  up  their  wives  i'  th' 

MeU;  ao 

And  a  brisk  bout,  which  each  of  them  did 

want. 
Made  by  mistake  of  mistress  and  gallant. 
Our  modest  author  thought  it  was  enough 
To  cut  you  off  a  sample  of  the  stuff: 
He  spar'd  my  shame,  which  you,  I  'm  sure, 

would  not, 
For  you  were  all  for  driving  on  the  plot: 
You  sigh'd  when  I  came  in  to  break  the 

sport. 
And  set  your  teeth  when  each  design  fell 

short. 
To  wives  and  servants  all  good  wishes  lend. 
But  the  poor  cuckold  seldom  finds  a  friend. 
Since,  therefore,  court  and  town  will  take 

no  pity,  31 

I  humbly  cast  myself  upon  the  city. 
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SONGS 


Why  should  a  foolish  marriage  vow. 

Which  long  ago  was  made, 
OUige  us  to  each  other  now, 

Wnen  passion  is  decaj'd  ? 
We  loy'o,  and  we  lov'd,  as  long  as  we 
could, 

Till  our  love  was  lov'd  out  in  us  both; 
But  our  marriage  is  dead,  when  the  plea- 
sure is  flea: 

T  was  pleasure  first  made  it  an  oath. 

n 

If  I  have  pleasures  for  a  friend, 

And  farther  love  in  store,  10 

What  wrong  has  he  whose  joys  did  end. 

And  who  could  give  no  more  ? 
T  is  a  madness  tl^t  he  should  be  jealous 
of  me, 

Or  that  I  should  bar  him  of  another: 
For  an  we  can  gain  is  to  give  ourselves 
pain. 

When  neither  can  hinder  the  other. 

II 

I 

Wholbt  Alexis  lay  press'd 
In  her  arms  he  lov'd  best, 
With  his  hands  round  her  neck,  and  his 

head  on  her  breast. 
He  found  the  fierce  pleasure  too  hasty  to 

stay. 
And  his  soul  in  the  tempest  just  flying  away. 

II 

When  Celia  saw  this. 
With  a  sigh  and  a  kiss. 
She  cried:  *^  O  my  dear,  I  am  robb'd  of  my 

bliss! 
T  is  unkind  to  your  love,  and  unfaithfully 
done,  9 

To  leave  me  behind  you,  and  die  all  alone." 

in 

The  youth,  tho'  in  haste. 
And  breathing  his  last. 
In  pity  died  slowly,  while  she  died  more 

fast; 
Till  at  length  she  cried:  '^  Now,  my  dear, 

now  let  us  ffo; 
Now  die,  my  Alexis,  and  I  will  die  too  I '' 


IV 

Thus  intranc'd  they  did  lie, 
TiU  Alexis  did  try 
To  recover  new  breath,  that  again  he  might 

die: 
Then  often  they  died;  but  the  more  they 

did  so. 
The  nymph  died  more  quick,  and  the  shep- 
herd more  slow.  so 


A  SONG 

[This  Sang  and  the  toUowing  Answer  to  it 
are  found  in  Covent  Garden  Drollery,  1<S72, 
and  New  Court  Songs  and  Poenu,  by  B,  V.<, 
Oent»,  1672,  from  the  latter  of  which  oollee- 
tiona  the  following  texts  are  taken.  They  were 
never  published  under  Dryden's  name  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  A  parody  of  the  second 
stanza  of  the  Song  appears  in  the  third  (1675) 
and  later  editions  of  The  Rehearsal.  The  Key 
to  that  piece,  published  in  1704,  states  that 
the  song  ridiculed  was  **  made  by  Mr.  Bayes 
[Dryden]  on  the  death  of  Captain  Digby, 
son  of  George,  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Kichmond,  called  by  the  author  Armida :  he 
lost  his  life  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  Dutch, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1672."  The  Song 
may  probably  be  accepted  as  Dryden^s  work ; 
the  Answer  has  not  so  strong  evidence  in  its 
favor,  as  it  may  easily  be  the  work  of  an  imi- 
tator. 

Christie  suggests  that  another  song  in  the 
same  meter  in  Covent  Garden  DroUery,  ad- 
dressed to  "  dear  Revecchia,'*  may  also  be  by 
Dryden,  in  honor  of  his  mistress  Anne  Reeve. 
The  piece  is  given  below  (see  Appendix  J, 
p.  90^  among  Poems  attributed  to  iSryden.] 


Farewell,  fair  Armeda,  my  joy  and  my 
grief; 

In  vain  I  have  lov'd  you,  and  find  no  re- 
Uef; 

Undone  by  your  virtue,  too  strict  and  se- 
vere. 

Your  eyes  gave  me  love,  and  you  gave  me 
despair. 

Now  call'd  by  my  honor,  I  seek  with  con- 
tent 

A  fate  which  in  pity  you  would  not  pre- 
vent: 

To  languish  in  love,  were  to  find  by  de- 
lay 

A  death  that 's  more  welcome  the  speediest 
way. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  ASSIGNATION 
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II 

On  seas  and  in  battles,  in  bullets  and  fire, 
The  danger  is  less  than  in  hopeless  desire;  10 
My  dea&'s  wound  yon  gave  me,  tho'  far 

off  I  bear 
My  £ate  from  your  sight,  not  to  cost  you  a 

tear. 
But  if  the  kind  flood  on  a  wave  should  con- 
vey. 
And  under  your  window  my  body  should 

lay, 
The  wound  on  my  breast  when  you  happen 

to  see, 
You  11  say  with  a  sigh:  ''It  was  given  by 


me. 


n 


THE  ANSWER 


Blame  not  your  Armeda,  nor  call  her  your 

grief; 
T  was  honor,  not  she,  that  denied  you  relief; 
Abuse  not  her  virtue,  nor  call  it  severe; 
Who  loves  without  honor,  must  meet  with 

despair. 
Now  prompted  by  pity  I  truly  lament. 
And  mourn  for  your  fall,  which  I  could 

not  prevent; 
I  languish  to  think  that  your  blood  should 

defray 
The  expense  of  a  fate,  tho'  so  noble  a  way. 

n 

On  seas  and  in  battles  that  you  did  expire 
Was  th'  effect  of  your  valor,  not  hopeless 

desire;  10 

Of  the  fame  you  acquired  I  greedily  hear, 
And  grieve  when  I  think  that  it  cost  you 

so  dear. 
And  when  dismal  fate  did  your  body  convey 
By  mj  window,  your  funeral  rites  for  to  pay, 
I  sigh  that  your  fate  I  could  not  reverse. 
And  all  my  kind  wishes  I  strew  on  your 

hearse. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  ASSIGNA- 
TION 

OR,  LOVE  IN  A  NUNNERY 

[Ravensoroft,  in  his  prologue  to  The  Care' 
Umm  Lovers,  pioduoed  in  I^nt,  1673,  exults 
over  the  failure  of  Dryden's  comedy.  The  Aseig- 


ruUion  as  if  it  were  a  recent  event.  The  play 
was  probably  produced  late  in  1672.  It  was 
entered  on  tne  8t<Ui(mer$*  Register  March  IS, 
1673  (Malone,  1, 1, 107),  and  published  in  the 
same  year.] 

PROLOGUE 

Prolooues,  like  bells  to  churches,  toll  you 

in 
With  chiming  verse,  till  the  dull  plays  be- 
gin: 
With  this  sad  difference,  tho',  of  pit  and 

pew, 
You  damn  the  poet,  but  the  priest  damns 

you. 
But  priests  can  treat  you  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. 
And  gravely  call  you  fools,  without  offense. 
Poets,  poor  devils,  have  ne'er  your  folly 

shown. 
But,  to  their  cost,  you  prov'd  it  was  their 

own; 
For,  when  a  fop 's  presented  on  the  stage, 
Straight  all  the  coxcombs  in  the  town  in- 

gage:  10 

For  his  deliverance  and  revenge  they  join. 
And  grunt,  like  hogs,  about  their  captive 

swine. 
Your  poets  daily  split  upon  this  shelf: 
You  must  have  fools,  yet  none  will  have 

himself; 
Or,  if  in  kindness  you  that  leave  would 

give, 
No  man  could  write  you  at  that  rate  you 

live; 
For  some  of  you  grow  fops  with  so  much  ^ 

haste. 
Riot  in  nonsense,  and  commit  such  waste, 
T  would  riun  poets  should  they  spend  so 

fast. 
He  who  made  this,  observed  what  farces 

hit,  ao 

And  durst  not  disoblige  you  now  with  wit. 
But,  gentlemen,  you  overdo  the  mode; 
You  must  have  fools  out  of  the  common 

road. 
Th'  unnatural  straiu'd  buffoon  is  only  tak- 
ing; 
No  fop  can  please  you  now  of  God's  own 

making. 
Pardon  our  poet,  if  he  speaks  his  mind; 
You  come  to  plays  with  your  own  follies 

lin'd: 
Small  fools  fall  on  you,  like  small  showers, 

in  vain; 
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Your  own  oil'd  coats  keep  out  all  oommon 

rain. 
You  must  have  Mamamouchi,  such  a  fop 
As  would  appear  a  monster  in  a  shop:       31 
He  '11  £ill  your  pit  and  boxes  to  the  brim, 
Where,  ramm'd  in  crowds,  you  see  your- 
selves in  him. 
Sure  there's  some  spell  our  poet  never 

knew. 
In  huUdbabilah  da,  and  chu,  cku,  chu. 
But  marabarah  scihem  most  did  touch  you; 
That  is:  "O  how  we  love  the  Mamamou- 
chi I " 
Grimace  and  habit  sent  you  pleas'd  away: 
You  damn'd  the  poet,  and  cried  up  the  phiy. 
This  thought  had  made  our  author  more 
uneasy,  40 

But  that  he  hopes  I'm  fool   enough  to 

please  ye. 
But  here's  my  grief:  tho'  nature,  join'd 

with  art, 
Have  cut  me  out  to  act  a  fooling  part. 
Yet,  to  your  praise,  the  few  wits  here  will 

say, 
Twas  imitating  you  taught  Haynes  to  play. 

EPILOGUE 

Some  have  expected  from  our  bills  to-day. 

To  find  a  satire  in  our  poet's  play. 

The  zealous  rout  from  Coleman  Street  did 

run. 
To  see  the  story  of  the  Friar  and  Nun; 
Or  tales,  yet  more  ridiculous  to  hear, 
Vouch'd  by  their  vicar  of  ten  pounds  a  year: 
Of  nuns  who  did  against  temptation  pray, 
And  discipline  laid  on  the  pleasant  way; 
Or  that,  to  please  the  malice  of  the  town, 
Our  poet  should  in  some  dose  cell  have 

shown  10 

Some  sister,  playing  at  content  alone. 
This  they  dia  hope;  the  other  side  did  fear; 
And  both  you  see  alike  are  cozen'd  here. 
Some  thought  the  title  of  our  play  to  blame: 
They  lik'd  the  thing,  but  yet  abhorr'd  the 

name; 
Like  modest  punks,  who  all  you  ask  afford, 
But,  for  the  world,  they  would  not  name 

that  word. 
Yet,  if  you  11  credit  what  I  heard  him  say. 
Our  poet  meant  no  scandal  in  his  play; 
His  nuns  are  g^ood,  which  on  the  stage  are 

shown,  ao 

And,  sure,  behind  our  scenes  you'll  look 

for  none. 


SONG 


Long  betwixt  love  and  fear  Phyllis,  tor- 
mented, 
Shunn'd  her  own  wish,  yet  at  last  she  con- 
sented: 
But,  loth  that  day  should  her  blushes  dis- 
cover, 

"  Come,  gentle  night,"  she  said, 
"  Come  quickly  to  my  aid, 
And  a  poor  shamefac'd  maid 
Hide  from  her  lover. 

n 

"  Now  cold  as  ice  I  am,  now  hot  as  fire, 
I  dare  not  tell  myself  my  own  desire;        9 
But  let  diiy  fly  away,  and  let  night  haste  her: 
Grant,  ye  kind  powers  above, 
Slow  hours  to  parting  love. 
But  when  to  buss  we  move, 
Bid  'em  fly  faster. 

Ill 

"  How  sweet  it  is  to  love,  when  I  discover 
That  fire  which  bums  my  heart,  warming 

my  lover ! 
'T  is  pity  love  so  true  should  be  mistaken; 

But,  if  this  night  he  be 

False  or  unkind  to  me. 

Let  me  die,  ere  I  see  20 

That  I  'm  forsaken." 


PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONGS    FROM    AMBOYNA 


OR,  THE  CRUELTIES  OF  THE  DUTCH  TO 
THE  ENGLISH  MERCHANTS 


[This  worthless  tragedy,  the  poorest  of  all 
Dryden's  dramatic  works,  must  have  been  per- 
formed  before  the  end  of  1672,  since  in  a 
proloeue  included  in  Comnt  Garden  DroLUry 
(p.  33),  printed  in  that  year,  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable reference  to  it : 

Bat  when  fierce  eritics  get  them  In  their  clutch, 
They  're  crueler  then  the  tyrannic  Dutch ; 
And  with  more  art  do  dislocate  each  scene  - 
Then  in  Amlxryna  they  the  limba  of  men. 

It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers^  Register  June 
26,  1673  (Malone,  1, 1,  108),  and  published  in 
the  same  year. 

Amboyna  waa  written  for  a  political  pur- 

Swe,  to  stir  up  the  national  feeling  against  the 
ntoh,  with  whom  England  was  then  at  war. 
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From  this  pvologrie  and  epiloeae  a  bookseller 
eoncoeted  a  Satire  upon  the  Ihachf  written  by 
Mr.  Dryden  in  the  year  166Sy  which  was  fint 
printed  in  Poems  on  Affaire  of  State,  vol.  iii, 
1704 ;  and  was  afterwards  regiolarly  included 
in  editions  of  Drjden.  Christie  called  attention 
to  the  imposture.] 

PROLOGUE 

As  needy  gallants  in  the  scriy'ners'  hands, 
Court  the  rich  knave  that  gripes  their  mort- 
gaged lands, 
The  first  lat  buck  of  all  the  season  's  sent, 
And  keej>er  takes  no  fee  in  compliment: 
The  dotage  of  some  Englishmen  is  such. 
To  fawn  on  those  who  ruin   them  —  the 

Dutch. 
They  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war 
With  those  who  of  the  same  religion  are. 
The  Straits,  the  Guinea  trade,  the  herrings 

too. 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  pickle 

you.  ,0 

Some  are  resolv'd  not  to  find  out  the  cheat. 
But,  cuckold-like,  love  him  who  does  the  feat : 
What  injuries  soe'er  upon  us  fall. 
Yet,  still  the  same  religion  answers  all: 
Religion  wheedled  you  to  civil  war, 
Drew  English  blooa,  and  Dutchmen's  now 

would  spare: 
Be  goll'd  no  longer,  for  you  11  find  it  true, 
Thej  have  no  more  religion,  faith  —  then 

you; 
Interest's  the  god  they  worship  in  their 

state;  19 

And  you,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  of  that. 
Well  monarchies  may  own  religion's  name, 
But  states  are  atheists  in  their  very  frame. 
They  share  a  sin,  and  such  proportions  fall, 
Thaty  like  a  stink,  't  is  nothing  to  'em  all. 
How  they  love  England,  you  shall  see  this 

day; 
No  map  shews  Holland  truer  then  our  play: 
Their  pictures  and  inscriptions   well   we 

know; 
We  may  be  bold  one  medal  sure  to  show. 
View  then  their  fo,lsehoods,  rapine,  cruelty; 
And  think  what  once  they  were,  they  still 

would  be;  30 

But  hope  not  either  language,  plot,  or  art; 
T  was  writ  in  haste,  but  with  an  English 

heart: 
And  least  hope  wit;  in  Dutchmen  that  would 

be 
As  much  improper,  as  would  honesty. 


EPILOGUE 

A  POET  once  the  Spartans  led  to  fight. 
And  made  'em  conquer  in  the  Muses' right: 
So  would  our  poet  lead  you  on  this  dav. 
Showing  your  tortur'd  fathers  in  his  play. 
To  one  well  bom  th'  affront  is  worse,  and 

more. 
When  he 's  abus'd  and  baffled  bv  a  boor: 
With  an  ill  grace  the  Dutch  their  mischiefs 

do, 
They  've  both  ill  nature  and  ill  manners 

too. 
Well  may  they  boast  themselves  an  ancient 

nation. 
For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in 

fashion;  xo 

And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  'em 

free 
Only  from  honor  and  civility. 
Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  be- 
stride; 
Their  sway  became  'em  with  as  ill  a  mien, 
As  their  own  paunches  swell  above  their 

chin: 
Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth,  but 

humor. 
And  only  two   kings'  touch  can  cure  the 

tumor. 
As  Cato  did  his  Afric  fruits  display, 
So  we  before  your  eyes  their  Indies  lay :  20 
All  loyal  English  wul,  like  him,  conclude, 
Let  Csesar  live,  and  Carthage  be  subdued  I 

SONGS 


EPITHALAMIUM 
I 

The  day  is  cojne,  I  see  it  rise. 

Betwixt  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  eyes; 

That  golden  day  they  wish'd  so  long. 

Love  pick'd  it  out  amidst  the  throng; 

He  destin'd  to  himself  this  sun, 

And  took  the  reins,  and  drove  him  on; 

In  his  own  beams  he  dress'd  him  bright. 

Yet  bid  him  bring  a  better  night. 

II 

The  day  you  wish'd  arriv'd  at  last. 
You  wish  as  much  that  it  were  past;         10 
One  minute  more,  and  ni&^ht  will  hide 
The  bridegroom  and  the  blushing  bride. 
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The  yirgin  now  to  bed  does  go: 
Take  care,  O  youth,  she  rise  not  so: 
She  pants  and  trembles  at  her  doom, 
And  fears  and  wishes  thou  wouldst  come. 

in 

The  bridegroom  comes,  he  comes  apace, 
With  love  and  fury  in  his  face; 
She  shrinks  away,  he  dose  pursues, 
And  prayers  and  threats    at    once    does 
use.  30 

She,  softly  sighing,  begs  delay. 
And  with  her  hand  puts  his  away; 
Now  out  aloud  for  help  she  cries. 
And  now  despairing  shuts  her  eyes. 

II 

THE  SEA-FIGHT 

Who  eyer  saw  a  noble  sight. 
That  never  view*d  a  brave  sea-fight ! 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colors  in  the  air. 
Up  with  your  fights,  and  your  nettings  pre- 
pare; 
Your  merry  mates  cheer,  with  a  lusty  bold 

sprite. 
Now  each  man  his  brindice,  and  then  to  the 

fight. 
SL  George,  St.  George,  we  cry. 
The  shouthig  Turks  reply. 
O  now-  it  begins,  and  the  gun-room  grows 

hot; 
Fly  it  with  oulverin  and  with  small  shot;   10 
Hark,  does  it  not  thunder  ?  no,  't  is  the  guns' 

roar, 
The  neighboring  billows  are  tum'd  into 

gore; 
Now  each  man  must  resolve  to  die. 
For  here  the  coward  cannot  fly. 
Drums  and  trumpets  toll  the  knell. 
And  culverins  the  passing  bell. 
Now,  now  they  grapple,  and  now  board 

amain; 
Blow    up    the    hatches,    they're    off    all 

again: 
Give  'em  a  broadside,  the  dice  run    at 

all; 
Down   comes    the    mast   and   yard,   and 

tacklings  fall.  30 

She  grows  giddy  now,  like  blind  Fortune's 

wheel. 
She  sinks  there,  she  sink8,*she  turns  up  her 

keel. 
Who  ever  beheld  so  noble  a  sight, 
As  this  so  brave,  so  bloody  sea-fight  t 


PROLOGUE  AND    EPILOGUE   TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART,  AT    THE    ACTING 
OF  THE  SILENT  WOMAN 

[These  are  evidently  the  pieces  to  which  Dry- 
den  refers  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Rochester,  dated 
1673  by  Malone,  from  internal  evidence :  *'''  I 
have  sent  your  lordship  a  prologue  and  epi- 
logue which  I  made  for  our  players,  when  they 
went  down  to  Oxford.  I  hear  they  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  by  the  event  your  lordship  will 
judge  how  easy  't  is  to  pass  any  thing  upon  an 
university,  and  how  gross  flattery  the  learned 
will  endure''  (Malone,  I,  2,  11-13).  Both 
poems  were  first  printed  in  Mucellany  Poem$f 
1084.] 

PROLOGUE 

What  Greece,  when  learning  flourished, 

onlv  knew, 
Athenian  judges,  you  this  day  renew. 
Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done, 
And  here  poetic  prizes  lost  or  won. 
Methinks  X  see  you,  crown'd  with  olives,  sit, 
And  strike  a  sacred  horror  from  the  pit 
A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree. 
Where  even  the  best  are  but  by  mercy 

free: 
A  day,  which  none  but  Jonson  durst  have 

wish'd  to  see. 
Here  they,  who  long  have  known  the  use- 
ful stage,  xo 
Come  to  be  taught  themselves  to  teach  the 

age. 
As  your  commissioners  our  poets  go, 
To  cultivate  the  virtue  which  you  sow; 
In  your  Lyceeum  first  themselves  refin'd. 
Ana  delegated  thence  to  humankind. 
But  as  embassadors,  when  long  from  home, 
For  new  instructions  to  their  princes  come; 
So  poets,  who  your  precepts  mive  forgot, 
Return,  and  beg  they  may  be  better  taught: 
Follies  and  faults  elsewhere  by  them  are 
shown,  ao 

But  by  your  manners  they  correct  their 

own. 
Th'  illiterate  writer,  empiric-like,  applies 
To  minds  diseas'd,  unsafe,  chance  reme- 
dies: 
The  leam'd  in  schools,  where  knowledge 

first  began, 
Studies  with  care  th'  anatomy  of  man; 
Sees    virtue,  vice,  and   passions  in  their 
cause, 
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And  fame  from  science,  not  from  fortune, 
draws. 

So  poetry,  which  is  in  Oxford  made 

An  art,  in  London  only  is  a  trade. 

There  haughty  dunces,  whose  unlearned 
pen  30 

Could  ne'er  spell  grammar,  would  be  read- 
ing men. 

Such  bmH  their  poems  the  Lucretian  way; 

So  many  huddled  atoms  make  a  play; 

And  if  they  hit  in  order  b^  some  chance. 

They  call  that  nature,  which  is  ignorance. 

To  such  a  fame  let  mere  town-wits  aspire. 

And  their  gay  nonsense  their  own  cits  ad- 
mire. 

Our  poet,  could  he  find  forgiveness  here. 

Would  wish  it  rather  than  a  plaudit  there. 

He  owns  no  crown  from  those  Pnetorian 
bands,  40 

But  knows  that  right  is  in  this  senate's  hands. 

Not  impudent  enough  to  hope  your  praise, 

Low  at  the  Muses'  &et  his  wreath  he  lays. 

And,  where  he  took  it  up,  resigns  his  bays. 

Kings  make  their  poets  whom  themselves 
think  fit. 

But  *t  is  your  suffrage  makes  authentic  wit. 

EPILOGUE 

No  poor  Dutch  peasant,  wing'd  with  all  his 

fear. 
Flies  with  more  haste,  when  the  French 

arms  draw  near, 
Than  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  down 
For  refuge  hither,  from  th'  infected  town: 
Heaven  for   our    sins    this    summer    has 

thought  fit 
To  visit  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  wit. 
A  French  troop  first  swept  all  things  in 

its  way; 
But  those  hot  Monsieurs  were  too  quick  to 

stay: 
Yet,  to  our  cost,  in  that  short  time,  we  find 
They  left  their  itch  of  novelty  behind.      10 
Th'   Italian  merry-andrews  took    their 

place. 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  stage  with  lewd 

grimace; 
Instead  of  wit  and  humors,  your  delight 
Was  there  to  see  two  hobby-horses  fight; 
Stout  Scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in. 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin. 
For  love  you  heard  how  amorous  asses 

bray'd. 
And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  serenade. 


Nature  was  out  of  countenance,  and  each 

day 
Some  new-bom  monster  shewn  you  for  a 

play.  ao 

But  when  all  fail'd,  to  strike  the  stage 

quite  dumb, 
Those  wicked  engines  call'd  machines  are 

come. 
Thunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are 

play'd. 
And  shortly  scenes  in  Lapland  will  be  laid: 
Art  magic  is  for  poetry  profess'd; 
And  cats  and  dogs,  and    each    obscener 

beast, 
To  which  Egyptian  dotards  once  did  bow, 
Upon  our  English  stage  are  worshipp'd 

now. 
Witchcraft  reigns  there,  and  raises  to  re- 
nown 
Macbeth,  the  Simon  Magus  of  the  town,  30 
Fletcher's  despis'd,  your  Jonson  out  of 

fashion. 
And  wit  the  onlv  drug  in  all  the  nation. 
La  this  low  ebb  our  wares  to  you  are 

shown; 
By  you  those  staple  authors'  worth  is  > 

known;  I 

For  wit 's  a  manufacture  of  your  own.      J 
When  you,  who  only  can,  their  scenes  have 

prais'd. 
We  '11  Doldly  back,  and  say  their  price  is 

rais'd. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  AT   THE   OPENING  OF  THE  NEW 
HOUSE,  MARCH   26,  1 674 

[These  pieces  were  first  printed  in  Nuod- 
lany  Poemsy  1684.  The  new  house  was  the  the- 
ater in  Dmry  Lane,  built  for  the  Einff^B  Com- 
pany on  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  A^en.] 

PROLOGUE 

A  PLAIN-BUILT  house,  after  so  long  a  stay, 
Will  send  you  half-unsatisfied  away; 
When,  fall'n  from  your  expected  pomp, 

you  find 
A  bare  convenience  only  is  design'd. 
You,  who  each  day  can  theaters  behold. 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold. 
Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scorn,  we 

fear. 
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And,  for  the  homely  room,  disdain  the  cheer. 
Yet  now  cheap  druggets  to  a  mode  are 

gprowiiy 
And  a  pbdn  suit,  since  we  can  make 

but  one,  10 

Is  better  than  to  be  by  tamish'd  gau- 

dry  known. 
They  who   are   by  your  Mayors  wealthy 

made, 
With  mighty  sums  may  carry  on  the  trade: 
We,  broken  bankers,  ha]f  destroy'd  by 

fire. 
With  our  small  stock  to  humble  roofs 

retire:  ' 

Pity  our  loss,  while  you  their  pomp  ad- 
mire. 

For  fame  and  honor  we  no  longer  striye. 
We  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  liye: 
Unable  to  support  their  yast  expense, 
Who  build  and  treat  with  such  mag^nifi- 

cence ;  ao 

That,  like  th'  ambitious  monarchs  of  the 

They  giye  the  law  to  our  pro\incial  stage: 
Great  neighbors  enyiously  promote  excess. 
While  they  impose  their  splendor  on  the 

less. 
But  only  fools,  and  they  of  yast  estate, 
Th'  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate. 
The  dangling  knee-fringe,  and  the  bib- 

crayat. 

Yet  if  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow'd. 
We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud: 
Our  royal  master  will'd  it  should  be  so;   30 
Whate  er  he 's  pleas'd  to  own,  can  need  no 

show: 
That  sacred  name  giyes  ornament  and  grace, 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals 

pass. 
'T  were  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise, 
To  build  a   playhouse   whde   you  throw 

down  plays. 
Whilst  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas 

reign. 
And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  disdain. 
While  troops  of  famish'd  Frenchmen  hither 

driye. 
And  laugh  at  those  upon  whose  alms  they 

live: 
Old  English  authors  yanish,  and  giye  place 
To  these  new  conqu'rors  of  the  Norman 

race.  41 

More  tamely  than  your  Others  you  submit: 
You  're  now  grown  yassals  to  'em  in  your 

wit. 


Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops 
adyance 

The   mighty  merits   of  these   men   of 
France, 

Keep  time,  cry  Ben,  and  hunior  the  ca- 
dence. 

Well,  please  yourselyes;  but  sure  'tis  un- 
derstood 

That  French   machines   haye  ne'er  done 
England  good. 

I  would  not  prophesy  our  house's  fote: 

But  while  yam  shows  and  scenes  you  oyer- 
rate,  50 

'T  is  to  be  f ear'd 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'erthrew, 

Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new. 

EPILOGUE 

Tho'  what  our  Prologue  said  was  sadly 

true. 
Yet,  gentlemen,   our   homely  house   is 

new, 
A  charm  that  seldom  fails  with  wicked 

you. 

A  country  lip  may  haye  the  yeWet  touch;  ^ 
Tho'  she 's  no  laay,  you  may  think  her  I 

such: 
A  strong  imagination  may  do  much. 
But  you,  loud  sirs,  who  thro'  your  curls 

look  big. 
Critics  in  plume  and  white  yallancy  wig; 
Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benches  sit. 
And  still  charge  first,  the  true  forlorn  of 

wit;  10 

Whose  fayors,  like  the  sun,  warm  where 

you  roll. 
Yet  you,  like  him,  haye  neither  heat  nor 

soul: 
So  may  your  hats  your  f  oretops  neyer  press, 
Untouch'd  your  ribbonds,  sacred  be  your 

dress; 
So  may  you  slowly  to  old  age  adyance. 
And  haye  th'  excuse  of  youth  for  igno- 
rance; 
So  may  fop-comer  full  of  noise  remain. 
And  driye  far  off  the  dull  attentive  train; 
So   may  your  midnight  scourings   happy 

prove. 
And  morning  batt'ries  force  your  way  to 

love;  ao 

So  may  not  France  your  warlike  hands  re- 
call. 
But  leave  you  by  each  other's  swords  to  fall. 
As  you  come  here  to  ruffle  vizard  punk. 
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When  sober,  rail,  and  roar  when  you  are 

drunk. 
But  to  the  wits  we  can  some  merit  plead, 
And  urge  what  by  themselves  has  oft  been 

said: 
Our  house  reUeves  the  ladies  from  the 

frights 
Of  ill-pav'd  streets,  and  long  dark  winter 

nights; 
The  Fhuders  horses  from  a  cold  bleak  road. 
Where  bears  in  furs  dare  scarcely  look 

abroad;  30 

The  audience  from  worn  plays  and  fustian 

stuff 
Of  rhyme,  more  nauseous  than  three  boys 

in  buff. 
The'  in  their  house  the  poets'  heads  appear, 
We  hope  we  may  presume  their  wits  are 

here. 
The  best  which  they  reserved  they  now 

will  play. 
For,  like  kind  cuckolds,  tho'  w'  have  not 

the  way 
To  please,  we  11  find  you  abler  men  who 

may. 
If  they  should  fail,  for  last  recruits  we ' 

breed 
A  troop  of  frisking  Monsieurs  to  suc- 
ceed: 
Ton  know  the  French  sure  cards  at  time 

of  need.  40 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD, 

1674 

^The  prologue  below  was  first  printed  in 
MuceRany  Potms^  1684,  with  the  heading 
Profe^tM  to  the  University  of  Oaford,  1674- 
8p<^ken  by  Mr.  Heart.  WrUten  by  Mr,  Dryden, 
After  it  follows  Epilogue^  Spoken  by  Mrs.  Bow- 
teU.  Written  by  Mr.  Dryden.  Six  pages  later 
the  same  epilogue  is  reprinted,  with  insignifi- 
eant  ▼ariatioiis  of  text,  bat  headed  Epilogue  to 
Oxford:  Spoken  by  Mrs.  Marshal^  Writ  by  Mr. 
Dryden.    The  latter  text  is  here  followed.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.   HART 

P0ET8,  your  subjects,  have  their  parts  as- 
signed 

T*  unbend,  and  to  divert  their  soToreign's 
mind: 


When  tir'd  with  following  nature,  you  think 

fit 
To  seek  repose  in  the  cool  shades  of  wit, 
And,  from  the  sweet  retreat,  with  joy  sur- 
vey 
What  rests,  and  what  is  oonquer'd,  of  the 

way. 
Here,  free  yourselves  from  envy,  care,  and 

strife. 
You  view  the  various  turns  of  human  life: 
Safe  in  our  scene,  thro'  dangerous  courts 

you  go. 
And,  undebauch'd,  the  vice  of  cities  know,  xo 
Your  theories  are  here  to  practice  brought, 
As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought; 
And    man,  the  little  world,  &fore    you 

set. 
As  once  the  sphere  of  crystal  shew'd  the 

great. 
Blest  sure  are  you  above  all  mortal  kind. 
If    to  your    fortunes  you  can  suit    your 

mind: 
Content  to  see,  and  shun,  those  ills  we 

show, 
And  crimes  on  theaters  alone  to  know. 
With  joy  we  bring  what  our  dead  authors 

writ, 
And  bee  from  you  the  value  of  their  wit:  ao 
That  Shakespeare's,  Fletcher's,  and  great 

Jonson's  claim 
May  be  renew'd  from  those  who  gave  them 

fame. 
None  of  our  living  poets  dare  appear; 
For  Muses  so  severe  are  worshipped  here. 
That,  conscious  of  their  faults,  they  shun 

the  eye, 
And,  as  profane,  from  sacred  places  fly. 
Rather  than  see  th*  offended  God,  and  die. 
We  bring  no  imperfections  but  our  own; 
Such  faults  as  made  are  by  the  makers 

shown: 
And  you  have  been  so  kind,  that  we  may 

boast,  so 

The  greatest  judges  still  can  pardon  most. 
Poets  must  stoop,  when  they  would  please 

our  pit, 
Debas'd  even  to  the  level  of  their  wit; 
Disdaining  that  which  yet  they  know  will 

take. 
Hating  themselves  what  their  applause  must 

make. 
But  when  to  praise  from  you  they  would 

aspire, 
Tho'  they  like  eagles  mount,  your  Jove  is 

higher. 
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So  far  your  knowledge  all   their  pow'r 

iranBceiids 
As  what  should  be,  beyond  what  tr,  extends. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.   MARSHALL 

Oft  has  onr  poet  wish'd,  this  luu»py  seat 
Might  prove  his  fading  Mnse  s  last  re- 
treat: 
I  wonder'd  at  his  wish,  but  now  I  find 
He  here  soofht  qniet,  and  content  of  mind; 
Which  noisefnl  towns  and  courts  can  never 

know,  ' 
And  only  in  the  shades  like  laurels  grow. 
Yonth,  ere  it  sees  the  world,  here  studies 

rest, 
And    age   returning    thence   concludes  it 

best 
What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happiness 
Yearly  to  share,  which   hourly  you  pos- 
sess, 10 
Teaching  ev'n  you,  while  the  vez'd  world 

we  show, 
Your    peace    to  value  more,  and    better 

know? 
T  is  all  we  can  return  for  favors  past. 
Whose  holy  memory  shall  ever  last. 
For  pa^  fcoS  him  wh«e  care  p«. 

Sides 
O'er  every  noble  art,  and  every  science 

guides: 
Bathurst,  a  name  the  leam'd  with  rev'rence 

know. 
And  scarcely  more  to  his  own  Virgil  owe; 
Whose  age  enjoys  but  what  his  youth  de- 
served. 
To  rule  those    Muses  whom    before    he 

served. 
His  learning,  and  untainted  manners  too, 
We  find,  Atiienians,  are  deriv'd  to  you: 
Such  ancient  hospitality  there  rests 
In  yours,  as  dw^lt  in  the  first  Grecian 

breasts, 
Where  kindness  was  religion  to  their 

guests. 
Such  modesty  did  to  our  sex  appear, 
As,  had  there  been  no  laws,  we  need  not 

fear. 
Since  each  of  you  was  our  protector  here. 
Converse  so  chaste,  and  so  strict  virtue 

shown, 
As  might  Apollo  with  the  Muses  own.      30 
Till  our  return,  we  must  despair  to  find 
Judges  so  just,  so  knowing,  and  so  kind. 


so 


EPILOGUE  INTENDED  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  THE  LADY 
HENR.  MAR.  WENT  WORTH, 
WHEN  CALISTO  WAS  ACTED 
AT  COURT 

[This  ejrilogne  is  by  no  means  eertainly  the 
work  of  Dryden.  It  was  fint  printed,  with- 
out any  ascription  to  Dryden,  in  Jfisoeflony 
Poesw,  1684,  near  the  end  of  the  volume,  apart 
from  the  other  prolognes  and  epilogaea,  and 
jnst  before  the  translation  of  Virgil^s  Edogue*^ 
which  is  pared  sepazatoly.  It  was  evidently 
inserted  in  the  volnme  as  an  afterthooght ;  in 
the  table  of  c<mtentB  it  is  put  oat  of  its  natoral 
osder,  at  the  close  of  the  list  of  prolognes  and 
epilognes.  Dryden's  name  was  first  joined  to 
the  piece  in  17Q2,  in  the  third  edition  of  Jfrt- 
ctUany  Poems,  the  First  Part 

CkuistOf  or  The  Chaste  Njfnq^  a  masque  by 
John  Crowne,  was  presented  at  Court  in  1675 
by  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
Lady  Mary  and  the  Lady  Anne,  danghtors  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  played  the  parts  A  Calisto 
and  of  her  companion,  Nyphe  (see  line  29  be- 
low) ;  Lady  Wentworth,  afterwards  mistress 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  himself  was 
among  "  the  persons  of  quality  of  the  men  that 
danced,"  represented  Jupitor.j 

As  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain; 

1 11  now  assume  my  native  shape  again. 

I  'm  weary  to  be  so  unkindly  usM, 

And  would  not  be  a  god,  to  be  refns'd. 

State  grows  uneasy  when  it  hinders  love; 

A  glorious  burden,  which  the  wise  re- 
move. 

Now,  as  a  nvmph,  I  need  not  sue,  nor  try 

The  force  of  any  lightning  but  the  eve. 

Beauty  and  youth  more  than  a  god  com- 
mand; 

No  Jove  could  e'er  the  force  of  these  with- 
stand. 10 

T  is  here  that  sovereign  pow'r  admits  dis- 
pute; 

Beauty  sometimes  is  justly  absolute. 

Our  sullen  Catos,  whatsoe'er  they  say, 

Even  while  they  frown  and  dictate  law% 
obey. 

You,  mighty  sir,  our    bonds    more  easy 

make. 
And  gracefidly,  what  all  must  suffer,  take: 
Above  those  forms  the  grave  affect  to  wear; 
For  't  is  not  to  be  wise  to  be  severe. 
True  wisdom  may  some  gallantry  admit, 
And  soften  business  with  the  charms  of 

wit.  ao 
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These  peaceful  triomphs  with  your  cares 

you  bought, 
And  from  the  midst  of  fighting  nations 

brought. 
Tou  only  hear  it  thunder  from  afar, 
And  sit  in  peace  the  arbiter  of  war. 
Peace,  the  loath'd  manna,  which  hot  brains 

despise, 
You  knew  its  worth,  and  made  it  early 

prize: 
And  in  its  happy  leisure  sit  and  see 
The  promises  of  more  felicity: 
Two  glorious  nymphs  of  your  one  godlike 

line. 
Whose  morning  rays  like  noontide  strike 

and  shine;  30 

Whom  you  to  suj^liant  monarchs  shall  dis- 


pose, 
bind  yoi 


To  bind  your  friends,  and  to  disarm  your 
foes. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
AURENG-ZEBE 

[Tlua,  the  last  of  Dryden's  rhymed  heroic 
plays,  was  acted  in  1675,  being  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  Register  on  November  29  of  that 
year  (Malone,  1, 1, 1^5).  It  was  published  in 
1676.J 

PROLOGUE 

Our  author,  by  experience,  finds  it  true, 
'T  is  much  more  luurd  to  please  himself  than 

you; 
And  out  of  no  feign'd  modesty,  this  day 
Damns  his  laborious  trifle  of  a  play: 
Not  that  it 's  worse  than  what  before  he  writ, 
But  he  has  now  another  taste  of  wit; 
And,  to  confess  a  truth,  (tho'  out  of  time,) 
Grows  weary  of  his  long-lov'd  mistress. 

Rhyme.  8 

Passion  's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound. 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground. 
What  Yerse  can  do,  he  has  perf  orm'd  in  this, 
Which  he  presumes  the  most  correct  of  his; 
But  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret  shame 
Inyades  his  breast  at  Shakespeare's  sacred 

name: 
Aw'd  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans 

rage. 
He,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the  stage; 
And  to  an  age  less  polish'd,  more  unskilPd, 
Does,   with  disdain,  the  foremost  honors 

^Id. 


As  with  the  greater  dead  he  dares  not 

striye. 
He  would  not  match  his  verse  with  those 

who  live:  20 

Let  him  retire,  betwixt  two  ages  cast. 
The  first  of  this,  and  hindmost  of  the  last. 
A  losing  gamester,  let  him  sneak  away; 
He  bears  no  ready  money  from  the  play. 
The  fate  which  governs  poets  thought  it  fit 
He  should  not  raise  his  fortunes  by  his  wit. 
The  clergy  thrive,  and  the  litigious  bar; 
Dull  heroes  fatten  with  the  spoils  of  war: 
All  southern  vices,  Heav'n  be  prais'd,  are 

here; 
But  wit 's  a  luxury  you  think  too  dear.     30 
When  yon  to  cultivate  the  plant  are  loth, 
'T  is  a  shrewd  sign  't  was  never  of  your 

g^wtii; 
And  wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow, 
Except,  like  orange  trees,  't  is  hous'd  from 

snow. 
There  needs  no  care  to  put  a  playhouse 

down, 
'T  is  the  most  desart  place  of  all  the  town: 
We  and  our  neighbors,  to  speak  proudly, 

are. 
Like  monarchs,  ruin'd  with  expensive  war; 
While,  like  wise  English,  unconcerned  you 

sit. 
And  see  us  play  the  tragedy  of  wit.  40 

EPILOGUE 

A  FRETTT  task  I  and  so  I  told  the  fool. 
Who  needs  would  undertake  to  please  by 

rule: 
He  thought  that,  if  his  characters  were  good. 
The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and 

blood. 
The  action  great,  yet  circumscribed  by  time, 
The  words  not  forc'd,but  sliding  into  rhyme. 
The  passions  rais'd  and  calm'd  by  just  de- 
grees. 
As  tides  are  swell'd,  and  then  retire  to  seas; 
He  thought,  in  hitting  these,  his  bus'ness 

done, 
Tho'  he,  perhaps,  has  failed  in  ev'iy  one:  10 
But,  after  all,  a  poet  must  confess. 
His  art 's  like  physic,  but  a  happy  guess. 
Your  pleasure  on  your  fancy  must  depend: 
The  lady  's  pleas' d,  just  as  she  likes  her 

friend. 
No  song !  no  dance  1  no  show !  be  fears 

you  *11  say 
You  love  all  naked  beauties  but  a  play. 
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He  much  mistakes  your  methods  to  de- 
light, 
Aodf  like  the  French,  abhors  our  target 

fight, 
But  those  damn'd  dogs  can  never  be  i'  th* 

right. 

True  English  hate  your  Monsieurs'  paltry 
arts,  so 

For  you  are  all  silk- weavers  in  your  hearts. 
Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  Bear  (xarden  fray, 
Are  rous'd;    and,   clatt'ring    sticks,    cry: 

"  Play,  play,  phiy  !  " 
Meantime,  your  mthy  foreigner  will  stare 
And  mutter  to  himself:   "Ha,  gens  bar- 
hare  I " 
And,  gad,  't  is  well  he  mutters;  well  for 

him; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from 

limb. 
'T  is  true,  the  time  may  come,  your  sons 

may  be 
Infected  with  this  French  civility; 
But  this  in  after-ages  will  be  done:  30 

Our  poet  writes  a  hundred  years  too  soon. 
This  age  comes  on  too  slow,  or  he  too  fast; 
And  early  sprinfips  are  subject  to  a  blast ! 
Who  womd  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indiff  *rent  writing  and  the  best  ? 
For  favors  cheap  and  common  who  would 

strive. 
Which,  like  abandoned  prostitutes,  you  give  ? 
Tet  scattered  here  and  there  I  some  behold 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold: 
To  these  he  writes;  and,  if  by  them  allow'd, 
T  is  their  prerogative  to  rule  the  crowd.  41 
For  he  more  fears,  like  a  presuming  man, 
Their  votes  who  cannot  judge,  than  theirs 
who  can. 


EPILOGUE     TO     THE     MAN     OF 

MODE 

OR,  SIR  FOPLING  FLUTTER 

[This  comedy,  by  Sir  George  Etherege,  was 
acted  and  published  in  1676.  Dryden  had  a 
hearty  admiration  for  Ethere^,  as  a  writer  of 
genuine  comic  power:  see  his  Letter  to  Sir 
George  Etherege,  p.  214,  below ;  and  Mac  Fleck- 
noe,  lines  151-154,  p.  136,  below.] 

M06T  modem  wits  such  monstrous  fools 

have  shown. 
They  seem*d  not  of  Heav'n's  making,  but 

their  own. 


Those  nauseous  harlequins  in  farce  may 

pass, 
But  there  goes  more  to  a  substantial  ass ! 
Something  of  man  must  be  exposed  to  view, 
That,  gallants,  they  may  more  resemble  you. 
Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ. 
The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit; 
And,  when  he  sings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks, 

would  cry: 
*'  I  vow,  methinks  he  's  pretty  company:  10 
So  brisk,  so  gay,  so  traveled,  so  renn'd. 
As  he  took  pains  to  graff  upon  his  kind." 
True  fops  help  nature's  work,  and  go  to 

school. 
To  file  and  finish  God- Almighty's  fool. 
Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him  can  call; 
He 's  knight  o'  th'  shire,  and  represents  ye 

aU. 
From  each  he  meets  he  culls  whatever  he 

can; 
Legion 's  his  name,  a  people  in  a  man. 
His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  o  er  you,  like  a  snowball  grows. 
His  various  modes  from   various   fathers 

follow;  21 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new 

French  wallow: 
His  sword  knot  this,  his  crevat  this  designed; 
And  this,  the  yard-long  snake  he  twirls  be- 
hind. 
Flrom  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gain'd. 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat 

profan'd. 
Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore. 
Which  with  a  sno?  casts  all  the  hair  before, 
Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back, 
And  rises  with  a  water-spaniel  shake.       30 
As  for  his  songs  (the  ladies'  dear  delight). 
Those  sure  he  took  from  most  of  yon  who 

write. 
Yet  every  man  is  safe  from  what  he  fear'd; 
For  no  one  fool  is  hunted  from  the  heid. 


PROLOGUE   TO   CIRCE 

[This  tragedy,  by  Charles  Davenant,  son  of 
Sir  William,  was  probably  acted  late  in  1676 
or  early  in  1677 ;  the  songs  in  Circe  are 
mentioned  in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Easter 
Term  (May),  1677,  the  play  itself  in  that  for 
Trinity  Term  (July)  of  the  same  year.  Downes 
terms  Circe  an  opera ;  it  is  in  fact  a  spectaou- 
Iat  heroic  play,  with  many  songs  interspersed. 
The  prologue  is  extant  in  two  forms,  of  which 
the  later  (given  first  below)  was  printed  in 
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IRacdlamig  Poems,  1684,  with  the  headinsr,  An 
Epilogue,  written  by  Mr,  Drjfden.  The  earlier 
form  was  printed  with  the  play  in  1677.] 

Were  you  but  half  so  wise  as  y'  aie  seyere, 
Our  Yonthfol  poet  should  not  need  to  fear: 
To  hia  green  years  your  censures  you  would 

suit, 
Not  blast  the  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit. 
The  sex  that  best  does  pleasure  understand, 
Will  always  choose  to  err  on  t'other  hand. 
They  check  not  him  that 's  awkward  in  de- 
light. 
But  clap  the  young  rogue's  cheek,  and  set 

him  right. 
Thus  hearten'd  well  and  flesh'd  upon  his  prey. 
The  youth  may  TOove  a  man  another  day.    lo 
Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  first  young 

Did  no  Volpone^  no  Arbaces  write; 

But  hopp'd  about,  and  short  excursions  ^ 

made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were 

afraid, 
And  each  were  guilty  of  some  Slighted 

Maid. 
Shakespeare's  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first 

[N>re; 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor : 
'Tis  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play; 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas- 
day. 
A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow,   ao 
And  spread  and  burnish  as  his  brothers  do. 
Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  some  pox 

is  curst; 
But  no  man  can  be  Falstaff-fat  at  first. 
Then  damn  not,  but  indulge   his  stew'd 

essays, 
Encourage  lum,  and  bloat  him  up  with 

praise. 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies: 
He 's  not  yet  fed  enough  for  sacrifice. 
Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  you  will  not 

grudge. 
He  may  grow  up  to  write,  and  you  to  judge. 

[The  Prologue  printed  in  the  first  edition 
agrees  with  the  above  for  ten  lines.  It  then 
eontinnes  as  follows :] 

For  your  own  sakes,  instruct  him  when  he 's 

out; 
You  11  find  him  mend  his  work  at  every 

bout. 


When  some  yoimg  lusty  thief  is  pass- 
ing by, 
How  many  of  your  tender  kind  will  cry: 
'<  A  proper  fellow,  pity  he  should  die  I     ^ 
He  miglit  be  sav'd  and  thank  us  for  our 

pams: 
There's  such  a  stock  of  love  within  his 


yems 


» 


These  arguments  the  women  may  persuade, 
But  moye  not  you,  the  brothers  oi  the  trade; 
Who,  scattering  your  infection  thro'  the  ^ 

pit,  30 

With  aching  hearts  and  empty  purses  sit. 
To  take  your  dear  five  shollings'  worth 

of  wit. 
The  praise  you  giye  him  in  your  kindest 

mood 
Comes  dribbling  from  you,  just  like  drops 

of  blood; 
And  then  you  dap  so  ciyilly,  for  fear 
The  loudness  might  offend  your  neighbor's 

ear, 
That  we  suspect  your    gloyes  are    lin'd 

within. 
For  silence  sake,  and  cotton'd  next  the  skin. 
From  these  usurpers  we  appeal  to  you, 
The  only  knowing,  only  judg^g  few;        30 
You,  who  in  private  have  this  play  allow'd. 
Ought   to  maintain  your  suf^nge  to  the 

crowd. 
The  captive  once  submitted  to  your  bands 
You  should  protect  from  deatih  by  vulgar 

hands. 


TO   MR.   LEE,  ON   HIS   ALEX- 
ANDER 

[This  poem  waspnbliBhed  in  1677,  in  The 
Rival  Q^etnsy  or  Tne  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Oreaty  by  Nathaniel  Lee.  The  play  is  entered 
on  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Michaelmas  Term 
(November).  For  Lee  Dryden  had  a  warm  re- 
gard, mixed  with  a  trifle  of  oondesoension.  In 
a  letter  to  Dennis  he  writes:  "I  remember, 
poor  Nat.  Lee,  who  was  then  upon  the  verge 
of  madness,  yet  made  a  sober  and  a  witty  an- 
swer to  a  bad  poet,  who  told  him  it  was  an 
easie  thing  to  write  like  a  madman.  *No,' 
said  he,  'it  is  very  difficult  to  write  like  a 
madman,  but  it  is  a  very  easie  matter  to  write 
like  a  fool ' "  (Malone,  I,  2;  86, 36).] 

The  blast  of  common  censure  could  I  fear. 
Before  your  play  my  name  should  not  ap- 
pear; 


>■' 
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For  't  will  be  thought,  and  ¥dth  some  color 

too, 
I  pay  the  bribe  I  first  receiy'd  from  yon; 
That  matual  Touchers   for  our  fame  we 

stand, 
And  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hand; 
And  as  cheap  pen'orths  to  ourselves  afford, 
As  Bessus  and  the  brothers  of  the  sword. 
Such  libels  private  men  may  well  endure, 
When  states  and  kings  themselves  are  not 

secure;  10 

For  ill  men,  conscious  of  their  inward  guilt, 
Think  the  best  actions  on  by-ends  are  Duilt. 
And  yet  my  silence  had  not  'scap'd  their 

spite; 
Then,  envy  had  not  suffer'd  me  to  write; 
For,  since  I  could  not  ignorance  pretend. 
Such  worth  I  must  or  envy  or  commend. 
So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  in  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get: 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door; 
For  ev'n  reversions  are  all  bege'd  before:  20 
Desert,  how  known  soe'er,  is  long  delay 'd; 
And  then,  too,  fools  and  Imaves  are  better 

paiid. 
Tet,  as  some  actions  bear  so  great  a  name. 
That  courts  themselves  are  just  for  fear  of 

shame; 
So  has  the  mighty  merit  of  your  play 
Extorted  praise,  and  forc'd  itself  a  way. 
'T  is  here  as  't  is  at  sea;  who  farthest  g^oes. 
Or  dares  the  most,  makes  all  the  rest  his 

foes. 
Yet,  when  some  virtue  much  outgrows  the 

rest. 
It  shoots  too  fast  and  high  to  be  oppress'd; 
As  his  heroic  worth  struck  envy  dumb,    31 
Who  took  the  Dutchman,  and  who  cut  the 

boom. 
Such  praise  is  yours,  while  you  the  passions 

move, 
That 't  is  no  longer  f  eign'd,  't  is  real  love, 
Where  nature  triumphs  over  wretched  art; 
We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart. 
Always  you  warm  I  and  if  the  rising  year. 
As  in  hot  regions,  bring  the  sun  too  near, 
'T  is  but  to  make  your  fragrant  spices  blow, 
Which  in  our  colder  climates  will  not  grow. 
They  only  think  you  animate  your  theme  41 
With  too  much  fire,  who  are  themselves  all 

phle'me. 
Prizes  would  be  for  lags  of  slowest  pace, 
Were  cripples  made  the  judges  of  the  race. 
Despise  those  drones,  who  praise,  while 

they  accuse 


The  too  much  vigor  of  your  youthful  Muse. 
That  humble  s^le  which  they  their  virtue 

make. 
Is'  in  your  pow'r;  you  need  but  stoop  and 

take. 
Your  beauteous  images  must  be  allow'd 
By  all,  but  some  vile  poets  of  the  crowd.  50 
But  how  should  any  signpost  dauber  know 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo  ? 
Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command; 
To  draw  true  beauty  shews  a  master's  hand. 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
ALL   FOR  LOVE 

OR,  THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST 

[This,  Dryden's  finest  tragedy,  treats  the 
familiar  theme  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  a 
style  that  owes  much  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare. It  was  probably  acted  in  1677,  since  it 
was  entered  on  the  StationerM'  RegUter  on 
January  81, 1078  (Maione,  I,  1, 116),  and  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.] 

PROLOGUE 

What  flocks  of  critics  hover  here  to-day, ' 
As  vultures  wait  on  armies  for  their 

All  gaping  for  the  carcass  of  a  play ! 
Wi^  croaking  notes  they  bode  some  dire 

event. 
And  follow  dying  poets  by  the  scent. 
Ours    gives   himself    for    gone;    y'  have 

watch'd  your  time  t 
He  fights  this  day  unarm'd,  —  without  his 

rhyme;  — 
And  brings  a  tale  which  often  has  been 

told; 
As  sad  as  Dido's;  and  almost  as  old. 
His  hero,  whom  you  wits  his  bully  call,     10 
Bates  of  his  mettle,  and  scarce  rants  at  all: 
He 's  somewhat  lewd,  but  a  well-meaning 

mind; 
Weeps  much,  fights  little,  but  is  wondrous 

kind. 
In  short,  a  pattern,  and  companion  fit, 
For  all  the  keeping  Tonies  of  the  pit. 
I  could  name  more:  a  wife,  and  mistress'' 

too; 
Both  (to  be  plain)  too  good  for  most  of 

you: 
The  wife  well-natur'd,  and  the  mistress 

true. 
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Now,  poets,  if  your  fame  has  been  his 

care, 
Allow  him  all  the  candor  you  can  spare,  ao 
A  brave  man  sooms  to  quarrel  once  a  day; 
Like  Hectors,  in  at  every  petty  fray. 
Let  those  find  fault  whose  wit's  so  very 

small. 
They  've  need  to  show  that  they  can  think 

at  all; 
Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive 

below. 
Fops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can, 
As  pigmies  would  be  glad  to  lop  a  man. 
Half-wits  are  fleas;  so  little  and  so 'light, 
We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that 

they  bite.  30 

But,  as  the  rich,  when  tir'd  with  daily 

feasts, 
For  change,  become  their  next  poor  ten- 
ant's guests, 
Drink  hearty  draughts  of  ale  from  plain 

brown  bowls. 
And  snatch  the  homely  rasher  from  the 

coals; 
So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cheer. 
For  once,  may  venture  to  do  penance  here. 
And  since  that  plenteous  autumn  now  is 

past. 
Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  indulged 

your  taste, 
Take  in  good  part,  from  our  poor  poet's 

board. 
Such  rivel'd  fruits  as  winter  can  afford.   40 

EPILOGUE 

Poets,  like  disputants,  when  reasons  fail, 
Have  one  sure  refuge  left  —  and  that 's  to 

rail. 
Fop,  coxcomb,  fool,  are  thunder'd  thro'  the 

pit. 
And  this  is  all  their  equipage  of  wit. 
We  wonder  how  the  devu  this  diff'rence 

grows, 
Betwixt  our  fools  in  verse,  and  yours  in 

prose: 
For,  'faith,  the  quarrel  rightly  understood, 
Tib  civil  war  with  their  own  flesh  and 

blood. 
The  threadbare  author  hates  the  gaudy 

coat. 
And  swears  at  the  gilt  coach,  but  swears 

afoot:  10 

For  't  is  observ'd  of  every  scribbling  man. 


: 


He  grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can; 
Prunes  up,  and  asks  his  oracle,  the  glass. 
If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his  face. 
For  our  poor  wretch,  he  neither  rails  nor ' 

prays; 
Nor  likes  your  wit  just  as  you  like  his 

plays; 
He  has  not  yet  so  much  of  Mr.  Bayes 
He  does  his  best;  and  if  he  cannot  please. 
Would  quietly  sue  out  his  writ  of  ease. 
Yet,  if  he  might  his  own  grand  jury  call,  20 
By  the  fair  sex  he  begs  to  stand  or  fall. 
Let   CsBBar's   power   the   men's   ambition 

move, 
But  grace  you  him  who  lost  the  world  for 

love ! 
Yet  if  some  antiquated  lad^  say. 
The  last  age  is  not  copied  m  his  play; 
Heav'n  help  the  man  who  for  that  face 

must  drudge. 
Which  only  has  the  wrinkles  of  a  judge. 
Let  not  the  young  and  beauteous  join  with 

those; 
For,  should  you  raise  such  numerous  hosts 

of  foes. 
Young  wits  and  sparks  he  to  his  aid  must 

call;  30 

Tis  more  than  one  man's  work  to  please 

yon  all. 


EPILOGUE    TO    MITHRIDATES, 
KING   OF   PONTUS 

[This  tragedy,  by  Lee,  was  published  in 
I678,  being  licensed  for  the  press  on  March  ^ 
The  following  epUogne  is  tsKen  from  the  first 
edition.  Soott  prints  another  epilogue,  from  a 
broadside,  but  giTes  no  proof  that  it  is  by  Dry- 
den.] 

You  'vE  seen  a  pair  of  faithful  lovers  die : ' 
And  much  you  care,  for  most  of  you  will 

cry, 

'T  was  a  just  judgment  on  their  con- 
stancy. 

For,  Heav'n  be  thank'd,  we  live  in  such  an 
age. 

When  no  man  dies  for  love,  but  on  the 
stage: 

And  eVn  those  martyrs  are  but  rare  in 
plajrs; 

A  cursed  sign  how  much  true  faith  decays. 

Love  is  no  more  a  violent  desire; 

'T  is  a  mere  metaphor,  a  painted  fire. 

In  all  our  sex,  the  name,  examin'd  well,  10 
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Is  pride  to  gain,  and  Tani^  to 
In  woman,  ^  is  of  subtile  inf  n 


telL 
woman,  't  is  ot  samue  infrest  made: 
Cnne  on  the  ponk  that  made  it  fint  a  trade ! 
Sbe  fint  did  wit's  pfen^atire  zemove. 
And  made  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love. 
Let  honor  and  preferment  go  for  gold. 
But  glorioos  botnty  is  not  to  be  sold: 
Or,  if  it  be,  't  is  at  a  rate  so  high. 
That  nothing  but  adoring  it  should  bay. 
Tet  the  rich  collies  may  their  boasting 


20 


They  porchase  but  soidiisticated  ware. 
T  is  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat. 
Men  but  refine  on  the  old  half-crown  way; 
And  women  fight,  like  Swizzers,  for  their 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  KIND 
KEEPER 

OR,  MR.   LIMBERHAM 

[In  a  ehrooological  list  of  his  plays  which 
Di7den  printed  with  King  Arthur  in  1091  (see 
lialone,  I,  1 ;  56,  218,  219),  this  comedy  is 
placed  between  AU  for  Love  and  (Edipus. 
Hence  it  was  probably  acted  early  in  1678; 
though,  perhaps  becanse  of  its  ill  snooess  on 
the  stage,  it  was  not  pnbUshed  until  late  in 
1679,  when  it  is  entered  on  the  Term  Catalogue 
for  Michaelmas  Term  (NoTember).  The  first 
edition  is  dated  1680.  This  play  and  (Edipus 
were  both  'Sprinted  for  R.  Bentley  and  M. 
Magnes;"  Dryden  had  eyidently  qnazreled 
witn  his  former  publisher  Herringman,  to 
whom  a  little  later  (1682)  he  devoted  a  sar- 
castic line  (line  105)  in  Mac  Flecknoe.^ 

PROLOGUE 

True  wit  has  seen  its  best  days  long  ago; 
It  ne'er  look'd  np,  since  we  were  dipp'd  in 

show; 
When  sense  in  dog'sel  rhymes  and  clouds 

was  lost, 
And  dnlness  flourished  at  the  actor's  cost. 
Nor  stopp'd  it  here;  when  tragedy  was 

done, 
Satire  and  humor  the  same  fate  haye  run, 
And  comedy  is  sunk  to  trick  and  pun. 
Now  our  machining  lumber  will  not  sell, 
And  yon  no  longer  care  for  heay'n  or  hell; 
What  stuff  can  please  you  next,  the  Lord 

can  tell.  xo 


Let  them,  who  the  rebellion  first  began 
To  wit,  restore  the  monarch,  if  they  can; 
Onr  author  dares  not  be  the  first  bold  man. 
He,  like  the  prudent  citizen,  takes  care 
To  keep  for  better  marts  his  staple  ware; 
His  toys  are  good  enough  for  Sturbridge 

&ir. 
Tricks  were  the  fashion;  if  it  now  be  spent, 
Tis  time  enough  at  Easter  to  invent; 
No  man  will  make  up  a  new  snit  for  Lent. 
If  now  and  then  he  tekes  a  small  pretense. 
To  forage  for  a  little  wit  and  sense,  21 

Pray  pardcm  him,  he  meant  you  no  offense. 
Next  summer,  Nostradamus  tells,  they  say. 
That  all  the  critics  shall  be  sbipp'd  away. 
And  not  enow  be  left  to  damn  a  play. 
To  every  sail  beside,  good  Heav'n,  be  kind; 
But  drive  away  that  swarm  with  such  a 

wind. 
That  not  one  locust  may  be  left  behind  1 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  LIMBERHAM 

I  BEG  a  boon,  that,  ere  you  all  disband. 
Some  one  would  take  my  bargain  off  my 

hand; 
To  keep  a  punk  is  but  a  common  evil; 
To  find  her  false,  and  marry  —  that 's  the 

devil. 
Well,  I  ne'er  acted  part  in  all  my  life. 
But  still  I  was  fobb  d  off  with  some  such 

■  wife: 
I  find  the  trick;  these  poets  take  no  pity 
Of  one  that  is  a  member  of  the  city. 
We  cheat  yon  lawfully,  and  in  our  trades; 
You   cheat  us  basely  with  your  common 

jades.  10 

Now  I  am  married,  I  must  sit  down  by  it. 
But  let  me  keep  my  dear-bought  spouse  in 

quiet; 
Let  none  of  you  damn'd  Woodalls  of  the 

pit 
Put  in  for  shares  to  mend  our  breed,  in  wit: 
We  know  your  bastards  from  our  flesh  and 

blood, 
Not  one  in  ten  of  yours  e'er  comes  to  good. 
In  all  the  boys  their  fathers'  virtues  shine, 
But  all  the  female  fry  turn  Pugs    like 

mine. 
When  these  grow  up,  Lord,  with  what  ram- 
pant gadders 
Our  counters  will  be  throng'd,  and  roads 

with  padders  1  20 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  (EDIPUS 
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This  town  two  bargains  has,  not  worth  one 

farthing, 
A  Smithfield  horse,  and  wife  of  Covent 

Crarden. 

A   SONG  FROM  THE  ITALIAN 

Bt  a  dismal  cypress  1  jine , 
Damon  cried,  all  pale  and  dying: 
**  Kind  is  death,  that  ends  m^  pam, 
But  cruel  she  I  loy'd  in  vam. 
The  mossy  fountains 

Murmur  my  trouble. 
And  hollow  mountains 

My  groans  redouble: 
Every  nymph  mourns  me. 

Thus  while  I  languish;  xo 

She  only  scorns  me. 

Who  caus'd  my  anguish, 
No  love  returning  me,  but  all  hope 
denying." 

By  a  dismal  cypress  lyin^, 
Lake  a  swan,  so  sung  he  dying: 
**  Kind  is  death,  that  ends  my  pain. 
But  cruel  she  I  loy'd  in  yam. 

PROLOGUE  TO  A  TRUE  WIDOW 

[This  comedy  was  by  Thomas  ShadwelL 
Two  speeches  by  Lamp,  in  the  first  act,  indi- 
cate that  it  was  fint  acted  on  March  21,  1678. 
It  was  first  printed  in  the  next  year.  After 
his  quarrel  with  Shadwell,  Dryden  gave  this 
lame  prologne  to  Aphra  Behn  for  her  tragi- 
eomedy  The  Widow  Ranter,  or  The  History  of 
Bacon  in  Virginia,  published  in  1690.  The 
present  text  is  from  the  fixst  edition  of  Shad- 
well^s  play.] 

Heav'n  save  ye,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful 
age  I 

T'  are  welcome  to  the  downfall. of  the 
stage: 

The  fools  have  labor'd  long  in  their  voca- 
tion; 

And  vice  (the  manufacture  of  the  nation) 

O'erstocks  the  town  so  much,  and  thrives  so 
well. 

That  fops  and  knaves  grow  drugs  and  will 
not  selL 

In  vain  our  wares  on  theaters  are  shown. 

When  each  has  a  plantation  of  his  own. 

His  cruse  ne'er  fails;  for  whatsoe'er  he 
spends. 


There 's  still  God's  plenty  for  himself  and 
friends.  10 

Should  men  be  rated  by  poetic  rules, 
Lord,  what  a  poll  would  there  be  rais'd 

from  fools  1 
Meantime  poor  wit  prohibited  must  lie. 
As  if  't  were  made  some  French  commodity. 
Fools  you  will  have,  and  rais'd  at  vast  ex- 
pense; 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  seen,  they  give  offense. 
Time  was,  when  none  would  cry:  "That  oaf 

was  me  1 " 
But  now  you  strive  about  your  pedigree: 
Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are*  thrown  down. 
But  there  's  a  muss  of  more  than  half  the 
town.  ao 

Each  one  will  challenge  a  child's  part  at 

least, 
A  sign  the  family  is  well  increas'd. 
Of  foreign  cattle  there  's  no  longer  need, 
When  w  are  supplied  so  fast  with  English 
breed. 
Well !  flourish,  countrymen;  drink,  swear, 
and  roar; 
Let  every  freebom  subject  keep  his  whore; 
And,  wand'ring  in  the  wilderness  about. 
At  end  of  forty  years  not  wear  her  out. 
But  when  you  see  these  pictures,  let  none 

'    dare 
To  own  beyond  a  limb  or  single  share;     30 
For  where  the  punk  is  common,  he  's  a  sot 
Who  needs  will  father  what  the  parish  got. 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE   TO 

(EDIPUS 

[This  tragedy,  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  was 
TOobably  acted  in  August,  1678,  since  the 
Woolen  Act  (30th  Charles  II  cap.  3),  men- 
tioned in  the  last  line  of  the  prologue,  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  that  month.  It 
was  printed  the  next  year.  The  prologue  and 
epilogue  are  withont  doubt  by  Dryden.] 

PROLOGUE 

When  Athens  all  the  Grecian  state  did 

guide. 
And  Greece  gave  laws  to  all  the  world  be- 
side; 
Then  Sophocles  with  Socrates  did  sit. 
Supreme  in  wisdom  one,  and  one  in  wit: 
And  wit  from  wisdom  differ'd  not  in  those. 
But  as  't  was  sung  in  verse,  or  said  in  prose. 
Then,  (E^pus,  on  crowded  theaters. 
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Drew  all  admiring  eyes  and  list'ning  ears: 
The  pleas'd  spectator  shonted  every  line, 
The  noblest,  manliest,  and  the  best  design  I 
And  every  critic  of  each  learned  age,        n 
By  this  just  model  has  reformed  the  stage, 
^w,  shoidd  it  fail,  (as  Heav'n  avert  our 

fear!) 
Damn  it  in  silence,  lest  the  world  should 

hear. 
For  were  it  known  this  poem  did  not  please. 
You  might  set  up  for  perfect  salvages: 
Your  neighbors  would  not  look  on  you  as 

men, 
But  think  the'nation  all  tum'd  Picts  again. 
Faith,  as  you  manage  matters,  't  is  not  fit 
You  should  suspect  yourselves  of  too  much 

wit:  20 

Drive  not  the  jest  too  far,  but  spare  this 

piece; 
And,  for  this  once,  be  not  more  wise  than 

Greece. 
See  twice  1  do  not  pellmell  to  damning  fall, 
Like  true-bom  Britons,  who  ne'er  thmk  at 

all: 
Pray  be  advis'd;  and  tho'  at  Mons  you  won, 
On  pointed  cannon  do  not  always  run. 
With  some  respect  to  ancient  wit  proceed; 
Yon  take  the  four  first  councils  for  your 

creed. 


If,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  can  say,   1 
You  needs  will  have  your  pen'worths  of 

the  play,  > 

And  come  resolv'd  to  damn,  because  you 

Record  it,  in  memorial  of  the  fact, 

The  first  play  buried  since  the  Woolen  Act. 

EPILOGUE 

What  Sophocles  could  undertake  alone, 
Our  poets  found  a  work  for  more  than  one; 
And  therefore  two  lay  tugging  at  the  piece, 
With  all  their  force,  to  draw  the  ponderous 

mass  from  Greece; 
A  weight  that  bent  ev'n  Seneca's  strong 

Muse, 
And  which  Comeille's  shoulders  did  refuse. 
So  hard  it  is  th'  Athenian  harp  to  string  ! 
So  much  two  consuls  yield  to  one  just  kmg. 
Terror  and  pity  this  whole  poem  sway; 
The  mightiest  machines  that  can  mount  a 
.     play:  10 


How  heavy  will  those  vulgar  souls  be  f  ound. 
Whom  two  such  engines  cannot  move  from 

ground ! 
When  Greece  and  Rome  have  smD'd  upon 

this  birth. 
You  can  but  damn  for  one  poor  spot  of 

earth: 
And  when  your  children  find  your  judgment 

such. 
They  '11  scorn  their  sires,  and  wish  them- 
selves bom  Dutch; 
Each  haughty  poet  will  infer  with  ease. 
How  much  his  wit  must  underwrite  to 

please. 
As  some  strong  churl  would,  brandishing, 

advance 
The   monumental    sword    t&at   conquer'd 

France;  20 

So  you,  by  judging  this,  your  judgments 

teach: 
Thus  far  you  like,  that  is,  thus  far  you 

reach. 
Since  then  the  vote  of  full  two  thousand 

years 
Has  crown'd  this  plot,  and  all  the  dead  are 

theirs. 
Think  it  a  debt  you  pay,  not  alms  you  five. 
And,  in  your  own  defense,  let  this  plav live. 
Think  'em  not  vain,  when  Sophocles  is 

shown. 
To  praise  his  worth,  they  humbly  doubt 

their  own. 
Yet,  as  weak  states  each  other's  pow'r  as- 
sure. 
Weak  poets  by  conjunction  are  secure.     30 
Their  treat  is  what  vour  palates  relish  most. 
Charm  !  song  !  and  show  I  a  murder  and  a 

ghost  I 
We  know  not  what  you  can  desire  or  hope. 
To  please  you  more,  but  burning  of  a  pope. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  TROILUS  AND 
CRESSIDA 

OR,  TRUTH  FOUND  TOO  LATE 

[In  this  adaptation  from  Shakespeare  Dry- 
den  transformed  Creasida  into  a  faithful  and 
nnjnstly  aocnsed  maiden.  The  play  was  prob- 
ably acted  late  in  1(578,  sinoe  it  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  BegUterApnl  14, 1679  (Malone, 
I,  1,  119)  and  published  late  in  the  same 
year,  being  entered  in  the  Term  Catalogue 
for  Michaelmas  Term  (November).    This  was 
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the  fizBt  of  Dryden's  works  to  be  **  printed  for 
Jaoob  Tonaon,"  who  from  this  time  on  pub- 
lished nearly  all  his  writings.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MR.  BETTERTON,   REPRESENTING 
THE  GHOST  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

See,  my  loVd  Britons,  see  your  Shake- 
speare rise, 

An  awful  ghost  confessed  to  human  eyes  I 

UmBun-d,  methinks,  digtmgoish'd   I   had 
D%en 

From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green, 

About  whose  wreaths    the  vulgar    poets 
strive. 

And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  re- 
vive. 

Untaught,  unpractic'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 

I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage; 

And,  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 

Twas  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me 
more.  lo 

On  forei|;n  trade  I  needed  not  rely. 

Like  frmtful  Britain,  rich  without  supplv. 

In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  be- 
Some    master-strokes,  so    manly  and    so 
bold, 

That  he  who  meant  to  alter,  found  'em 
such. 

He  shook,  and    thought    it    sacrilege  to 
touch. 

Now,  where  are   the    successors    to    my 
name? 

What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame  ? 

Weak,  short-liv'd  issues  of  a  feeble  age; 

Scarce    living   to    be    christen'd    on    the 
stage !  20 

For  humor  farce,  for  love  they  rhyme  dis- 
pense. 

That   tolls  the  knell  for  their  departed 
sense. 

Dulness  might  thrive  in   any  trade   but 
this: 

'T  would  recommend  to  some  fat  benefice. 

Dulness,  that  in  a  playhouse  meets  dis- 
grace. 

Might  meet  with  reverence  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  fulsome  clench,  that  nauseates  the 
town, 

Would  from  a  judge  or  alderman  go 
down. 

Such  virtue  is  there  in  a  robe  and  gown  !^ 


And  that  insipid  stuff  which  here  you' 

hate,  30 

Might  somewhere  else  be  caU'd  a  g^ve  I 

debate;  ^ 

Dulness  is  decent  in  the   Church  and 

State. 

But  I  forget  that  still 't  is  understood 
Bad  plays  are  best  decried  by  showing 

good. 
Sit  silent  then,  that  my  pleas'd  soul  may 

see 
A  jud^ff  audience  once,  and  worthy  me; 
My  faithful  scene  from  true  records  shall 

teU 
How  Trojan  valor  did  the  Greek  excel; 
Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fkme 

regain. 
And  Homer's  angiy  ghost  repine  in  vain.  40 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  THERSITES 

These  cruel  critics  put  me  into  passion. 
For  in  their  lowering  looks  I  read  damna^ 

tion: 
Ye  expect  a  satire,  and  I  seldom  fail; 
When  I'm  first  beaten,  'tis  my  part  to 

rail. 
You  British  fools,  of  the  old  Trojan  stock. 
That  stand  so  thick  one  cannot  miss  the 

flock. 
Poets  have  cause  to  dread  a  keeping  pit, 
When  women's  cullies  come  to  judge  of 

wit. 
As  we  strow  ratsbane  when  we  vermin  fear, 
'T  were  worth  our  cost  to  scatter  fool-bane 

here;  xo 

And,  after   aU    our    judging    fops    were 

serv'd. 
Dull  poets  too  should  have  a  dose  reserv'd; 
Such    reprobates,  as,   past    all    sense    of 

shaming, 
Write    on,  and   ne'er   are    satisfied  with 

damning: 
Kext,  those,  to  whom  the  stage  does  not 

belong. 
Such  whose  vocation  only  is  to  song; 
At  most  to  prologue,  when,  for  want  of 

time. 
Poets  take  in  for  joumeywork  in  rhyme. 
But  I  want  curses  for  those  mighty  shoals 
Of  scribbling  Chlorisses  and  Phyllis  fools: 
Those  oafs  should  be  restrain'd,  during 

their  lives,  21 
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From  pen  and  ink^  as  madmen  are  from 
knives. 

I  conld  rail  on,  but 't  were  a  task  as  Tain 

As  preaching  truth  at  Rome,  or  wit  in 
Spain: 

Yet  to  huff  out  our  play  was  worth  my 
trying; 

John  Lilbume  scap'd  his  judges  by  defying: 

If  guilty,  yet  I'm  sure  o  th'  Churclrs 
blessii^?, 

By  suffering  Tot  the  plot,  without  confess- 
ing. 

SONG 


Can  life  be  a  blessing, 
Or  worth  the  possessmg. 
Can  life  be  a  blessins;,  if  love  were  away  ? 
Ah,  no  !  tho'  our  love  all  night  keep  us 
waking, 
And  tho'  he  torment  us  with  cares  all  the 
day. 
Yet  he  sweetens,  he  sweetens  our  pains 
in  the  taking; 
There's  an  hour  at  the  last,  there's  an 
hour  to  repay. 

n 

In  every  possessing. 
The  ravishing  blessing. 
In  every  possessing  the  fruit  of  our  pain,  10 
Poor  lovers  forget  long  aees  of  anguish, 
Whate'er  they  have  suffered  and  done  to 
obtain; 
'T  is  a  pleasure,  a  pleasure  to  sigh  and 
to  languish, 
When  we  hope,  when  we  hope  to  be  happy 
again. 


PROLOGUE  TO  CiESAR  BORGIA, 
SON  OF  POPE  ALEXANDER 
THE   SIXTH 

[This  tragedy,  by  Nathaniel  Lee,  was  prob> 
ably  acted  in  1670.  It  is  entered  on  the  Term 
Catalogue  for  Michaelmas  Term  (November) 
of  that  year,  though  the  first  edition  is  dated 
1680.] 

Th'  unhappy  man,  who  once  has  trail'd  a 

pen, 
Lives  not  to  please  himself,  but  other  men; 
Is  always  drudging,  wastes  his  life  and 

blood, 


Yet  only  eats  and  drinks  what  you  think 
good: 

What  praise  soe'er  the  poetry  deserve. 

Yet  every  fool  can  bid  the  poet  starve. 

That  fumbling  lecher  to  revenge  is  bent. 

Because    he  thinks  himself  or  whore  is 
meant: 

Name  but  a  cuckold,  all  the  city  swarms; 

From  Leadenhall  to  Ludgate  is  in  arms,  xo 

Were    there    no    fear    of    Antichrist,   or 
France, 

In  the  best  times  poor  poets  live  by  chance. 

Either  you  come  not  here,  or,  jis  you' 
grace 

Some  old  acquaintance,  drop  into  the 
place. 

Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning 
face: 

You  sleep  o'er  wit,  and  by  my  troth  yon 
may; 

Most  of  your  talents  lie  another  way. 

You  love  to  hear  of  some  prodigious  tale. 

The  bell  that  toll'd  alone,  or  Irish  whale. 

News  is  your  food,  and  you  enough  pro* 
vide,  ao 

Both  for  yourselves,  and  all  the  world  be- 
side. 

One  theater  there  is  of  vast  resort. 

Which  whilom  of  Requests  was  call'd  the 
Court; 

But  now  the  great  Exchange  of  News  't  is 
hight, 

And  full  of  hum  and  buzz  from  noon  till 
night. 

Upstairs  and  down  you  run,  as  for  a  race. 

And  each  man  wears  three  nations  in  his 
face. 

So  big  you  look,  tho'  claret  you  retrench. 

That,  arm'd  with  bottled  ale,  you  huff  liie 
French; 

But  all  your  entertainment  still  is  fed       30 

By  villains  in  our  own  dull  island  bred: 

Would  you  return  to  us,  we  dare  engage 

To  show  you  better  rogpies  upon  the  stage. 

You  know  no  poison  but  plain  ratsbane 
here; 

Death 's  more  refin'd,  and  better  bred  else- 
where. 

They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy, 

By  smelling  a  perfume  to  make  you  die; 

A  trick  would  make  you  lay  your  snuff- 
box by. 

Murder 's  a  trade  —  so  known  and  practic'd 
there, 

That 't  is  infallible  as  is  the  chair  —         40 
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Bat  mark  their  feasts,  you  shall  behold 

snch  pranks; 
The  Pope  says  mce,  but  'tis  the  Devil 

gives  thatiKS. 


PROLOGUE    TO    THE    LOYAL  . 
GENERAL 

[This  tragedy,  by  Nahnm  Tate,  was  probably 
acted  in  1679 ;  it  was  published  in  1680,  being 
entered  on  Uie  Term  CatcUogue  for  Hilary 
Term  (February)  of  that  year.  Dryden's  pro- 
logue was  reprinted  in  the  third  edition  (1702) 
of  Miscellany  Poems,  the  First  Part,  where  it 
is  called  aimply  A  Prologue  toritten  by  Mr. 
DrydenJ] 

If  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight 
In  that  which  reasonable  men  should 

write, 
To  them  alone  we  dedicate  this  night. 
The  rest  may  satisfy  their  curious  itch 
With  city  gazettes,  or  some  factious  speech, 
Or  whate'er  libel,  for  the  public  good, 
Stirs  up  the  Shrovetide  crew  to  fire  and 

blood  1 
Remove  your  benches,  you  apostate  pit. 
And  take,  above,  twelve  pennyworth  of 

wit; 
Go    back    to  your  dear    dancing  on  the 

rope,  lo 

Or  see  what's  worse,  the  Devil  and  the 

Pope! 
The  plays  that  take  on  our  corrupted  stag^, 
Methinks,  resemble  the  distracted  age; 
Noise,  madness,  all  unreasonable  thines, 
That  strike  at  sense,  as  rebels  do  at  kmgs  ! 
The  style  of  forty-one  our  poets  write. 
And  you  are  grown  to  judge  like  forty- 
eight. 
Such    eennires    our    mistaking    audience 

make. 
That  'tis  almost  grown  scandalous  to  take  ! 
They  talk  of  fevers  that  infect  the  brains,  20 
But  nonsense  is  the  new  disease  that  reigns. 
Weak  stomachs,  with  a  long  disease  op- 

press'd. 
Cannot  the  cordials  of  strong  wit  digest. 
Therefore   thin  nourishment  of  farce  ye 

choose, 
Decoctions  of  a  barley-water  Muse : 
A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  ye  sick. 
Unless  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 
Some  scenes  in  sippets  would  be  worth  our 

time; 


Those  would  go  down;  some  love  that's 

poach 'd  in  rhyme; 

If  these  should  fail 30 

We  must  lie  down,  and,  after  all  our  cost, 
Keep  holiday,  like  watermen  in  frost; 
Whilst  you  turn  players  on   the   world's 

great  stage, 
And  act  yourse^es  the  farce  of  your  own 

age. 


THE   PROLOGUE   AT   OXFORD, 

1680 

J  This  prologne  is  here  reprinted  from  Mis- 
any  PoemSf  1684.  It  was  written  for  an 
Oxford  production  of  Lee's  Scphoniaba,  or 
Hannibal'' $  Overthrow^  a  tragedy  first  published 
in  1675  (see  Term  Catalogue  for  Michaelmas 
Term  (November),  1675;  the  edition  is  dated 
1676),  and  appeared  in  an  editidh  of  that  play 
in  1681.  This  text  varies  somewhat  from  that 
included  in  Miscellany  Poems,  which  Dryden 
probably  revised  for  publication.] 

Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art, 
At  country  wakes  sung  ballads  from  a  cart. 
To  prove  this  true,  if  Latin  be  no  trespass, 
DicUur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
But  ^schylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page. 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the 

stage: 
Yet  Athens  never  knew  your  learned  sport 
Of  tossing  poets  in  a  tennis  court 
But 't  is  the  talent  of  our  English  nation, 
Still  to  be   plotting  some  new  reforma- 
tion; 10 
And  few  years  hence,  if  anarchy  goes  on. 
Jack     Presbyter    shall     here    erect     his 

throne, 
Knock  out  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a 

day. 
And  every  prayer  be  loti^er  than  a  play. 
Then  all  vour  heathen  wits  shall  go  to  pot. 
For  disbelieving  of  a  Popish  Plot: 
Your  poets  shall  be  us'd  like  infidels. 
And  worst,  the    author    of    The    Oxford 

BeUs : 
Nor  should  we  scape  the  sentence,  to  de- 
part, 
Ev'n  in  our  first  original,  a  cart.  20 

No  zealous   brother  there  would  want  a 

stone. 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  Pope  Joan: 
Religion,    learning,    wit,   would    be    sup- 
press'd, 
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BAgs  of  the  whore,  and  trappings  of  the 

beast. 
Scot,  Snarez,  Tom  of  Aqnin,  must  go  down, 
As  chief  supporters  of  uie  hiple  crown; 


And  Aristotle 's  for  destruction  ripe; 
Some  say,  he  call'd  the  soul  an  organ-pipe. 
Which,  by  some  little  help  of  derivation. 
Shall  then  be  prov'd  a  pipe  of  inspiration.  90 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM  OVID'S  EPISTLES 

Vel  tibi  eompotita  canMur  epittola  voce  : 
Ifftiotum  hoc  aUii  UU  novani  qpw.  —  Otxd. 

[The  following  translatioiiB,  Dryden's  first  experiment  in  a  sort  of  work  which  was  later 
to  oeoome  his  main  oocnpation,  were  first  nublished  in  a  small  octavo  entitledi  Ovid's  JEpitiU$j 
translated  by  severed  hands  [motto  as  abovej,  London,  1680.  It  contains  twenty-three  pieces,  the 
epistles  from  Dido  to  .^Bneas  and  from  Phyllis  to  Demophon  appearing  in  two  different  trans- 
lations. Among  the  contributors,  besides  Dryden,  were  Tate,  Aphn  Behn,  Duke,  Rymer,  Otway, 
Butler,  and,  queerly  enough,  Drydep's  arch-enemy  Settle.  Lord  Mulgrave  appears  only  as  col- 
laborating wiih.  Dryden  on  the  epistle  from  Helen  to  Paris.] 
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The  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in 
our  language,  before  the  translation  of  his 
Metamorphoses^  I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon 
myself,  to  think  I  can  add  anything  to  Mr. 
Sandys  his  undertaking.  The  Engllw  reader 
maj  there  be  satisfied,  that  he  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Ciesar;  that  he  was  ex- 
tracted from  an  ancient  family  of  Roman 
Knights ;  that  he  was  bom  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  splendid  fortune ;  that  he  was  designed  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  it,  before  he  quitted  that  pro- 
fession for  this  of  poe^y,  to  which  he  was 
more  naturally  formed.  The  cause  of  his  ban- 
ishment is  unknown  ;  because  he  was  himself 
unwilling  further  to  proyoke  the  emperor,  by 
ascribing  it  to  any  other  reason  than  what  was 
pretended  by  Augustus,  which  was  the  lascivi- 
ousness  of  his  JEUgies,  and  his  Art  of  Love, 
'Tia  true,  they  are  not  to  be  excused  in  the 
severity  of  manners,  as  being  able  to  corrupt  a 
larger  empire,  if  there  were  any,  than  that  of 
Rome  :  yet  this  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  Ovid, 
that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love 
with  so  much  delicacy  of  thou^t,  and  of  ex- 
pression, or  search'd  into  the  nature  of  it  more 
philosophically  than  he.  And  the  emperor 
who  condenm^d  him  had  as  little  reason  as 
another  man  to  punish  that  fault  with  so  much 
severity,  if  at  least  he  were  die  author  of  a 
certain  epigram  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  relat- 
ing to  the  cause  of  the  first  civil  war  betwixt 
himself  and  Mark  Anthony  the  triumvir,  which 
is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met 
with  in  our  poet.  To  pass  by  the  naked  famil- 
iarity of  his  expressions  to  Horace,  which  are 
cited  in  that  author's  life,  I  need  only  mention 


one  notorious  act  of  his,  in  taking  Livia  to  hb 
bed,  when  she  was  not  only  married,  but  with 
child  by  her  husband  then  living.  But  deeds, 
it  seems,  may  be  justified  by  arbitrary  power, 
when  words  are  questioned  in  a  poet.  There 
is  another  guess  of  the  grammarians,  as  far 
from  truth  as  the  first  from  reason :  they  will 
have  him  banished  for  some  favors,  which, 
they  say,  he  received  from  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  whom  they  think  he  celebrates 
under  the  name  of  Corinna  in  his  Elegies: 
but  he  who  will  observe  the  verses  which  are 
made  to  that  mistress,  may  gather  from  the 
whole  contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  was 
not  a  woman  of  the  highest  quality.  If  Julia 
were  then  married  to  Ag^ppa,  why  should  our 
poet  make  his  petition  to  Isis  for  her  safe  de- 
livery, and  afterwards  condole  her  miscarriage ; 
which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  by  her 
own  husband  ?  Or,  indeed,  how  durst  he  be  so 
bold  to  make  the  least  discovery  of  such  a 
crime,  which  was  no  less  than  capital,  espe- 
cially committed  against  a  person  of  Agrippa*s 
rank  ?  Or,  if  it  were  before  her  marriage,  he 
would  surely  have  been  more  discreet  than  to 
have  publidi'd  an  accident  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  them  both.  But  what  most  con- 
firms me  against  this  opinion  is,  that  Ovid  him- 
self complains  that  the  true  person  of  Corinna 
was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  verses  to 
her :  which,  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  durst  not 
have  own'd ;  and,  besides,  an  immediate  pun- 
ishment must  have  followed.  He  seems  him- 
self more  truly  to  have  touched  at  the  cause  of 
his  exile  in  those  obscure  verses : 

Cur  aUquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  lumina  feci  ?  &c. 

Namely,  that  he  had  either  seen,  or  was  con- 
scious to,  somewhat  which  had  procured  him 
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his  diBgraoe.  Bat  iwither  am  I  satiafied  that 
this  was  the  incest  of  the  emperor  with  his 
own  daughter :  for  Augiisfcns  was  of  a  mitore 
too  yindieatiTe  to  haye  contented  himself  with 
so  small  a  reyenge,  or  so  unsafe  to  himself,  as 
that  of  simple  banishment;  and  would  cer- 
tainly hare  secured  his  crimes  from  public 
notioe  by  the  death  of  him  who  was  witness  to 
them.  Neither  haye  histories  gfiyen  us  any 
sight  into  such  an  action  of  this  emperor :  nor 
■would  he  (the  greatest  politician  of  his  time), 
in  all  probabitity,  haye  manaff'd  his  crimes 
with  so  little  secrecy,  as  not  to  shun  the  obser- 
yation  of  any  man.  It  seems  more  probable, 
that  Orid  was  either  the  confident  of  some 
other  paflsion,  or  that  he  had  stumbled  by 
some  inadyertenoy  upon  the  priyacies  of  liyia, 
and  seen  her  in  a  bath ;  for  me  words : 

K udain  sine  yeite  Dianam 

agree  better  with  Liyia,  who  had  the  fame  of 
chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias,  who 
were  both  noted  of  incontinenoy.  The  first 
yezses  which  were  made  by  him  in  his  youth, 
and  recited  publicly,  according  to  the  custom, 
were,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  Corinna ;  his 
banishment  happened  not  till  the  age  of  fifty : 
from  which  it  may  be  deduc'd,  with  probability 
enough,  that  the  loye  of  Corinna  did  not  occa- 
oon  it.  Nay,  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offense 
was  that  of  error  only,  not  of  wickedness :  and 
in  the  same  paper  of  yerses  also,  that  the  cause 
was  notoriously  known  at  Rome,  tho'  it  be  left 
so  obscure  to  after  ages. 

But  to  leaye  conjectures  on  a  subject  so  in- 
certain,  and  to  write  somewhat  more  authentic 
of  this  poet :  that  he  frequented  ihe  court  of 
Augustus,  and  was  well  receiy^d  in  it,  is  most 
undoubted :  all  his  poems  bear  the  character 
of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the 
French  call  it,  cavatierement.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  titles  of  many  of  his  Elegies^  and  more  of 
his  Letteri  in  his  banishment,  are  addressed  to 
persons  well  known  to  us,  eyen  at  this  distance, 
to  haye  been  consideTable  in  that  court. 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous 
poets  of  his  age,  than  with  the  noblemen  and 
ladies.  He  tells  you  himself,  in  a  particular 
account  of  his  own  life,  that  Macer,  Horace, 
Tibullns,  Propertius,  and  many  others  of 
them,  were  his  familiar  friends,  and  that  some 
of  them  communicated  their  writings  to  him ; 
but  that  he  had  only  seen  Virgil. 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  business  of 
a  poet,  I  know  no  author  who  can  justly  be 
compared  with  ours,  especially  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  passions.  And,  to  proye  this,  I  shall 
need  no  other  judges  than  the  ^nerality  of  his 
readers ;  for  all  passions  being  mbom  with  us, 
we  are  almost  equally  judges,  when  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  representation  of  them.    Now  I 


will  appeal  to  any  man  who  has  read  this  poet, 
whether  he  find  not  the  natural  emotion  ox  the 
same  passion  in  himself,  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes in  his  feign'd  persons  ?  His  tAoughts, 
which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of  those  pas- 
sions, are  generally  such  as  naturally  arise 
from  those  disorderly  motions  of  our  spirits. 
Yet,  not  to  speak  too  partially  in  his  beludf ,  I 
will  confess  that  the  copiousness  of  his  wit  was 
such  that  he  often  writ  too  pointedly  for  his 
subject,  and  made  his  persons  speak  more  elo- 
quentiy  tiian  the  yiolence  of  their  passion  would 
admit ;  so  that  he  is  f  requentiy  witty  out  of 
season;  leaying  the  imitation  of  nature,  and 
the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment,  for  the 
false  applause  of  fancy.  Tot  he  seems  to  haye 
found  out  this  imperfection  in  his  riper  see, 
for  why  else  should  he  complain  that  his  Met- 
amorphoset  was  left  unfinish'd  ?  Nothing  sure 
can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  that  poem,  or  of  the 
rest ;  but  many  things  ought  to  haye  been  re- 
trenched; which  I  suppose  would  haye  been 
the  business  of  his  age,  if  his  misfortunes  had 
not  come  too  fast  upon  him.  But  take  him  un- 
corrected, as  he  is  transmitted  to  us,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  his  Dutch 
friends,  the  commentators,  eyen  of  Julius  Scali- 
ger  himself,  that  Seneca's  censure  will  stand 
good  against  him: 

NesdTit  quod  bene  oeuit  relinquere ; 

he  neyer  knew  how  to  giye  oyer,  when  he  had 
done  well ;  but,  continually  yar  jing  the  same 
sense  an  hundred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  an- 
other place  what  he  had  more  than  enough  in- 
culcated before,  he  sometimes  cloys  his  readers 
instead  of  satisfying  them ;  and  giyes  occasion 
to  his  translators,  who  dare  not  coyer  him,  to 
blush  at  the  nakedness  of  their  father.  This 
then  is  the  allay  of  Oyid's  writing,  which  is 
sufiElcientiy  recompens'd  by  his  other  excel- 
lencies :  nay,  this  yery  fault  is  not  without  its 
beauties;  for  the  most  seyere  censor  cannot 
but  be  pleased  with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit, 
tho'  at  the  same  time  he  could  haye  wished  that 
the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better  menager. 
Eyerything  which  he  does  becomes  him  ;  and, 
if  sometimes  he  appear  too  gay,  yet  there  is 
a  secret  gracefulness  of  youtii  which  accom- 
panies his  writings,  thoe  the  staidness  and  sobri- 
ety of  age  be  wanting.  In  the  most  material 
]>art,  which  is  the  conduct,  't  is  certain  that  he 
seldom  has  miscarried;  for  if  his  elegies  be 
compared  with  those  of  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tins,  his  contemporaries,  it  will  be  found  that 
tiiose  poets  seldom  desigpiied  before  they  writ ; 
and  tho'  the  language  of  Tibullus  be  more  pol- 
ished, and  the  learning  of  Propertius,  especially 
in  his  fourth  book,  more  set  out  to  ostentation ; 
yet  their  common  practice  was  to  look  no  fur- 
ther before  them  than  the  next  line ;  whence  it 
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will  ineTitably  follow  that  they  can  driTe  to  no 
certain  point,  bnt  ramble  from  one  subiect  to 
another,  and  conclude  with  somewhat  which  is 
not  of  a  piece  with  their  begrinning : 

Porpureoa,  late  qai  qileiidwt,  onua  et  alter 
Aflwitor  paaniis, 

aa  Horace  says:  tho*  the  verses  are  gulden, 
they  are  bnt  patchM  into  the  garment.  Bnt 
onr  poet  has  always  the  goal  in  his  eye,  which 
directs  him  in  his  race ;  some  beautiful  design, 
■  which  he  first  establidies,  and  then  contrives 
the  means  which  will  naturally  conduct  it  to 
bis  end.  This  will  be  evident  to  judicious  read- 
era  in  this  work  of  his  I^putUty  of  which  some- 
what, at  least  in  general,  will  be  expected. 

The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epis^ 
tolce  Heroidum,  the  Letters  of  the  Heroines. 
Bnt  Heinsiua  has  judg'd  more  truly,  that  the 
inscription  of  our  author  was  barely,  Episiles ; 
which  he  concludes  from  his  cited  verses, 
where  Ovid  asserts  this  work  aa  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  not  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  whom 
(as  the  masters  of  their  learning)  the  Romans 
usually  did  imitate.  But  it  appears  not  from 
their  writers,  that  any  of  the  Grecians  ever 
touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet  there- 
fore justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.  I  quarrel 
not  at  the  word  Heroidum^  because  't  is  us*d  by 
Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love: 

Jupiter  ad  Teterea  Kipplez  Heroidas  ibat. 

But,  sure,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an 
oversight,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of 
Heroines,  when  there  are  divers  men  or  he- 
roes, as,  namely,  Paris,  Leander,  and  Acon- 
tius,  join'd  in  it.  Except  Sabinus,  who  writ 
some  answers  to  Ovid's  Letters : 

(Quam  celer  e  toto  rediit  meiu  orbe  Sabinus) 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  save  onlv  Propertius,  and. 
that  but  once,  in  his  EpisUe  of  Arethusa  to 
L^cotasy  which  is  written  so  near  the  style  of 
Ovid,  that  it  seems  to  be  but  an  imitation ;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  defraud  our  poet  of  the 
glory  of  his  invention. 

Concerning  this  work  of  the  Epistles^  I  shall 
content  myself  to  observe  these  few  particu- 
lars :  first,  that  they  are  generally  g^ranted  to 
be  the  most  perfect  piece  of  Ovid,  and  that  the 
style  of  them  is  tenderly  passionate  and 
courtly ;  two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the 
persons,  which  were  heroines  and  lovers.  Tet, 
where  the  characters  were  lower,  as  in  CEnone 
and  Hero,  he  has  kept  close  to  nature,  in  draw- 
ing his  images  after  a  country  lif  e,  tho\  per- 
haps, he  has  romaniz'd  his  Grecian  dames  too 
much,  and  made  them  speak,  sometimes,  as  if 
they  had  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
under  the  empire  of  Augustus.    There  seems 


to  be  no  g^reat  variety  in  the  particular  sub- 
jects which  he  has  chosen ;  most  of  the  IQpis- 
tles  being  written  from  ladies  who  were  for^ 
saken  by  their  lovers ;  which  is  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  same  thoughts  come  back  upon 
us  in  divers  letters ;  but  of  the  general  character 
of  women,  which  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a 
most  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  expres- 
sions go  no  further  than  virtue  may  allow,  and 
therefore  may  be  read,  aa  he  intended  them, 
by  matrons  without  a  blush. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  poet :  whom  you 
find  translated  by  divers  hands,  that  yon  may 
at  least  have  that  variety  in  the  English,  which 
the  subject  denied  to  the  author  of  the  Latin. 
It  remains  that  I  should  say  somewhat  of  poet- 
ical translations  in  general,  and  give  my  opin- 
ion (with  submission  to  better  judgments) 
which  way  of  version  seems  to  me  most  proper. 

All  translation,  I  suppose,  may  be  reduc'd 
to  these  three  heads : 

First,  that  of  metaphrase,  or  turning  an  au- 
thor word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from  one 
language  into  another.  Tlius,  or  near  this  man- 
ner, was  Horace  his  Art  of  Poetry  translated 
by  Ben  Jonson.  The  second  way  is  that  of 
paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  where 
the  author  is  kept  in  view  by  the  transla- 
tor, so  as  never  to  be  lost,  but  his  words  are 
not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense ;  and  that 
too  is  admitted  to  be  amplified,  but  not  altered. 
Such  is  Mr.  Waller^s  translation  of  Virgil'a 
Fourth  ^neid.  The  third  way  is  that  of  imita- 
tion, where  the  translator  (if  now  he  has  not 
lost  that  name)  assumes  the  liberty,  not  only 
to  varv  from  the  words  and  sense,  but  to  for- 
sake Uiem  both  as  he  sees  occasion ;  and,  tak- 
ing only  some  general  hints  from  the  original, 
to  run  division  on  the  g^undwork,  aa  he 
pleases.  Such  is  Mr.  Cowley's  practice  in  turn- 
ing two  odes  of  Pindar,  and  one  of  Horace,  into 
English. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  methods,  our 
master  Horace  has  g^ven  us  this  caution  : 

Nee  yerbam  verbo  curabia  reddere,  fldna 
Interprea 

Nor  WOTd  for  word  too  faithfully  traaalate, 

as  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  ren- 
dered it.  Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedanti- 
cally :  't  is  a  faith  like  that  which  proceeda 
from  superstition,  blind  and  zealous.  Take  it 
in  the  expression  of  Sir  John  Denham  to  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  on  his  version  of  the  Pastor 
Fido: 

That  aervile  path  thou  nobly  doot  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thon  doat  porane. 
To  make  tranalationa  and  tranalatora  too  ; 
They  but  preaerve  the  aahes,  thoa  the  flame. 
True  to  hia  aenae,  bat  truer  to  hia  fame. 
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rr  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  Terbally 
and  well  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  Latin  (a 
most  severe  and  compeodioiis  langnu^)  often 
erpresses  that  in  one  word,  which  either  the 
barbarity,  or  the  narrowness,  of  modem  tongues 
cannot  supply  in  more.  'Tis  frequent  also 
that  the  conceit  is  couch*  d  in  some  expression, 
which  wUl  be  lost  in  English. 

Atque  iidem  Tenti  Tela  fidemqaa  f erent. 

YHiat  poet  of  our  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  ex- 
press this  thought  literally  in  Elnglish,  and  to 
strike  wit,  or  almost  sense,  out  of  it  ? 

In  short,  the  rerbal  copier  is  incumbered 
with  so  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can 
nerer  disintangle  himself  from  all.  He  is  to 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  the  thought  of  his 
author,  and  his  words,  and  to  find  out  the  coun- 
terpart to  each  in  another  language ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  he  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  com- 
pass of  numbers,  and  the  slavery  of  rhyme. 
*T  is  much  like  dancing  on  ropes  with  f etter*d 
legs :  a  man  may  shun  a  fall  by  using  caution ; 
but  the  gracefulness  of  motion  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected :  and  when  we  hare  said  the  best  of  it, 
t  is  but  a  foolish  task ;  for  no  sober  man  would 
put  himself  into  a  danger  for  the  applause 
of  scaping  without  breaking  his  neck.  We 
see  Ben  Jonson  could  not  avoid  obscurity  in 
his  litend  translation  of  Horace,  attempted 
in  ^e  same  compass  of  lines:  nay,  Horace 
himself  could  scarce  have  done  it  to  a  Greek 
poet: 

BreTis  esse  labcno,  obtcunu  flo : 


either  perspicuity  or  gracefulness  will  fre- 
quently be  wantu^^.  Horace  has,  indeed, 
avoided  both  these  rocks  in  his  translation  of 
the  three  first  lines  of  Homer's  Odyates^  which 
he  has  contracted  into  two : 

Die  mihi,  muss,  limni,  c^ptn  post  tempon  TrojflB 
<2ai  moras  homlnqm  moltomm  Tidlt  «t  urbes. 

Moss,  speak  the  man,  who,  sfaioe  the  sisge  of  Troy, 
80  many  towiM,  saoh  change  of  mannert  saw. 

Eabl  or  Rose 

But  then  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  a 
eonnderable  part  of  tluit  sentence,  are  omitted : 

The  consideration  of  these  difficulties  in  a 
servile,  literal  translation,  not  loi^  since  made 
two  of  our  famous  wits.  Sir  John  Denham  and 
Mr.  Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning 
an^ors  into  our  tongue,  csll'd,  by  Uie  latter  of 
Uiem,  imitation.  As  they  were  friends,  I  sup- 
pose they  communicated  their  thoughts  on  this 
subject  to  each  other;  and,  therefore,  their 
reasons  for  it  are  little  different,  tho*  the  prac- 
tioe  of  one  is  much  more  moderate.  I  take 
imitation  of  an  author,  in  their  sense,  to  be  an 


endeavor  of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  who 
has  written  before  him,  on  the  same  subject: 
that  is,  not  to  translate  his  words,  or  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  sense,  but  only  to  set  him  as  a  pat- 
tern, and  to  write  as  he  supposes  that  author 
would  have  done,  had  he  liv'd  in  our  age,  and 
in  our  country.  Yet  I  dare  not  say  that  either 
of  than  have  carried  this  libertine  way  of  ren- 
dering authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  so  far  as 
my  definition  reaches.  For,  in  the  Pindarie 
OdeSi  the  customs  and  oeremoniss  of  ancient 
Greece  are  still  preserved.  But  I  know  not 
what  mischief  may  arise  hereafter  from  the 
example  of  such  an  innovation,  when  writers 
of  unequal  parts  to  him  shall  imitate  so  bold 
an  undertaking.  To  add  and  to  diminish  what 
we  please,  which  is  the  way  avowed  by  him, 
ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and 
that  too  only  in  his  translation  of  Pindar ;  be- 
cause he  alone  was  able  to  make  him  amends, 
by  giving  him  better  of  his  own,  whenever  he 
refused  his  anthores  thoughts.  Pindar  is  gen- 
erally known  to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  con- 
nection, (I  mean  as  to  our  understanding,)  to 
soar  out  of  sight,  and  leave  his  reader  at  a 
gaae.  So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  can- 
not be  translated  literally ;  his  genius  is  too 
strong  to  bear  a  chain,  and,  Siunson-like,  he 
shakes  it  off.  A  genius  so  elevated  and  un- 
oonfin'd  as  Mr.  Cowley's  was  but  necessary  to 
make  Pindar  speak  Blnglish,  and  that  was  to  be 
performed  by  no  other  way  than  imitation.  But 
if  Virgil  or  Ovid,  or  any  regular  intelligible 
authors  be  thus  us'd,  't  is  no  longer  to  be  called 
their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor 
words  are  drawn  from  the  orig^al ;  but  instead 
of  them  there  is  something  new  produced,  which 
is  almost  the  creation  of  anotner  hand.  By 
this  way,  't  is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent 
may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent  than 
the  first  design ;  ^10'  Virgil  must  be  still  ex- 
cepted, when  that  perhaps  takes  place.  Tet  he 
who  is  inquisitive  to  know  an  anthores  thoughts, 
will  be  diisappointed  in  his  expectation.  And 
et  is  not  always  that  a  man  will  be  contented  to 
have  a  present  made  him,  when  he  expects  the 
payment  of  a  debt.  To  state  it  fairly  :  imita- 
tion of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous  way 
for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  but  the  great- 
est wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  and 
reputation  of  the  dead.  Sir  John  Denham,  who 
advis'd  more  liberty  than  he  took  himself,  gives 
this  reason  for  his  innovation,  in  his  admirable 
preface  before  the  translation  of  the  Second 
JEneid :  "'  Poetry  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that, 
in  pouring  out  of  one  lang^uage  into  another,  it 
will  all  evaporate ;  and,  if  a  new  spirit  be  not 
added  in  the  transfusion,  there  will  remain 
nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum.''^  I  confess  this 
argument  holds  good  against  a  literal  transla- 
tion ;    but  who  defen£  it  ?     Imitation   and 
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'verbal  fenum  are,  in  my  opudon,  the  two  ex- 
tiemes  -whieh  oogl&t  to  be  avoided ;  and  there* 
fore,  when  I  have  proposed  the  mean  betwixt 
them,  it  will  be  aeen  how  far  his  ai]g^ament  will 
reach. 

No  man  is  capable  of  tranalating  poetry,  who, 
besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master 
both  of  h*s  aoUior's  laneoage,  and  of  his  own ; 
nor  most  we  nnderstand  the  language  only  of 
the  poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and 
of  expression,  which  axe  the  characters  that  dii- 
tingiush,  and  as  it  were  indiTiduate  him  from 
all  other  writers.  When  we  are  come  thus  far, 
't  is  time  to  look  into  ourselyes,  to  conform  our 
genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the 
8am-3  turn,  if  our  tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not, 
to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy 
the  substance.  The  like  care  must  be  taken 
of  the  more  outward  ornaments,  the  words. 
When  they  appear  (which  is  but  seldom) 
literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the 
author  t£it  they  should  be  changed;  but, 
since  cTery  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  pro- 
prieties, that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often 
barbarous,  nay,  sometimes  nonsense,  in  another, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator 
to  the  narrow  compass  of  his  author's  words : 
*t  is  enough  if  he  choose  out  some  expression 
which  does  not  vitiate  the  sense.  I  suppose  he 
may  stretch  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but, 
by  innovation  of  thoughts,  methinks  he  breaks 
it.  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  an  author  may 
be  trsnsfus'd,  and  yet  not  lost ;  and  thus  *t  is 
plain  tJbat  the  reason  aUeg'd  by  Sir  John  Den- 
ham  has  no  f ardier  force  than  to  expression : 
for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  truly,  cannot  be 
lost  in  another  language ;  but  the  words  that 
oonvey  it  to  our  apprehension  (which  are  the 
Image  and  ornament  of  that  thought)  may  be 
so  iU  chosen  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  un- 
handsome dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native  luster. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  liberty  to  be  allowed  for 
the  expression;  neither  is  it  necessary  that 
words  and  lines  should  be  confined  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  originaL  The  sense  of  an  author, 
Emerally  spealong,  is  to  be  sacred  and  invio- 
ble.  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  't  is 
his  character  to  be  so  ;  and  if  I  retrench  it,  he 
Is  no  longer  Chrid.  It  will  be  replied  that  he 
receives  advantage  by  this  lopping  of  his  super- 
fluous branches ;  but  I  rejoin  that  a  translator 
has  no  such  right.  When  a  painter  copies  from 
the  life,  I  suppose  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter 
features  and  lineaments  under  pretense  that 
his  picture  will  look  better ;  perhaps  the  face 
which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact,  if 
the  eyes  or  nose  were  alter*  d;  but  't  is  his 
business  to  make  it  resemble  the  original.  In 
two  cases  only  there  may  a  seeming  difficulty 
arise;  that  is,  if  the  thought  be  notorioudy 
trivial,  or  dishonest;  but  the  same  answer  will 


serve  for  both,  that  then  they  ouc^t  not  to  be 

translated: 

— ^Btqae 
Deqwres  trscUta  niteaoare  posM,  relinqnss. 

Thus  I  have  ventur'd  to  sive  my  optnicm  on 
this  subject  against  the  anthority  of  two  great 
men,  but  I  hope  without  offense  to  either  of 
their  memories ;  for  I  both  lovM  them  living, 
and  reverence  them  now  they  are  dead.  But 
if,  after  what  I  have  uxg'd,  it  be  thought  by 
better  judges  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  adding  new  beauties  to  the  piece, 
thereby  to  recompense  the  loss  which  it  sus- 
tains by  change  of  language,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  be  taught  better,  and  to  recant.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  reason 
why  we  have  so  few  versions  which  are  toler- 
able, is  not  from  the  too  close  pursuing  of  the 
author's  sense,  but  because  there  are  so  few 
who  have  all  tiie  talents  which  are  requisite  for 
translation,  and  that  there  is  so  little  praise, 
and  so  small  encouragement,  for  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  learning. 

To  apply  in  short  what  has  been  said,  to  this 
present  work,  the  reader  will  here  find  most 
of  the  translations  with  some  littie  latitude  or 
variation  from  the  author's  sense.  That  of 
CBnone  to  Paris  is  in  Mr.  Cowley's  way  of  imi- 
tation only.  I  was  desir'd  to  say  that  the 
author,  who  is  of  the  fair  sex,  understood  not 
Latin.  But  if  she  does  not,  I  am  afraid  she 
has  given  us  occasion  to  be  asham'd,  who  do. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  transgress'd  the  ndes  which  I  have 

S'ven,  and  taken  more  liberty  than  a  just  trans- 
tion  will  allow.  But  so  many  gentiemen 
whose  wit  and  learning  are  well  known  being 
join'd  in  it,  I  doubt  not  but  that  their  excel- 
lencies will  make  you  ample  satisfaction  for 
my  errors.  J«  Dbtden. 

CANACE  TO  MACAREUS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Macarens  and  Ganaoe,  son  and  daughter  to 
.^lolus,  god  of  the  winds,  lov'd  eadi  other 
incestnously :  Canace  was  deliver'd  of  a  son, 
and  committed  him  to  her  nurse,  to  be  se- 
cretiy  oonvey'd  away.  The  infant,  crying 
out,  by  that  means  was  discover'd  to  jEoVob^ 
who,  inrag'd  at  the  wickedness  of  his  chil- 
dren, commanded  the  babe  to  be  expos'd  to 
wild  beasts  on  the  mountains;  and,  withal, 
sent  a  swerd  to  Canace,  with  this  message, 
that  her  crimes  would  instruct  her  how  to 
use  it.  With  this  sword  she  slew  herself; 
but,  before  she  died,  she  writ  the  following 
letter  to  her  brother  llacareus,  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Apdlo. 
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If  streaming  blood  my  fatal  letter  stain, 

Imagine,  ere  you  read,  the  writer  slain; 

One  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  em- 
ploys, 

And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies. 

Think  in  this  posture  thou  behold'st  me 
write: 

In  this  my  cruel  father  would  delight. 

O,  were  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and 
hands 

Might  see  and  urge  the  death  which  he 
commands  1 

Than  all  his  raging  winds  more  dreadful, 
he, 

Unmoy'd,  without  a  tear,  my  wounds 
would  see.  lo 

JoTe  justly  plac'd  him  on  a  stormy  throne. 

His  people's  temper  is  so  like  his  own. 

The  T^orth  and  South,  and  each  contending 
blast. 

Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  cast: 

Those  he  can  rule ;  but  his  tempestuous  mind 

Is,  like  his  airy  kingdom,  unconfin'd. 

Ah !  what  avail  my  kindred  gods  above. 

That  in  their  number  I  can  reckon  Jove  ? 

What  help  will  all  my  heav'nly  friends  af- 
fold. 

When  to  my  breast  I  lift  the  pointed 
sword  ?  3o 

That  hour  which  join'd  us  came  before  its 
time: 

In  death  we  had  been  one  without  a  crime. 

Why  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  brother's 
move  ? 

Why  loVd  I  thee  with  more  than  sister's 
love? 

For  I  lov'd  too;  and,  knowing  not  my 
wound, 

A  secret  pleasure  in  th^  kisses  found: 

My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  color  boast, 

My  food  grew  loathsome,  and  my  strength 
Host: 

Still  ere  I  spoke,  a  sigh  would  stop  my 
tongue; 

Short  were  my  slumbers,  and  my  nights 
were  long.  30 

I  knew  not  from  my  love  these  griefs  did 
grow. 

Yet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 

My  wily  nurse,  by  long  experience,  found. 

And  fizvt  discover'd  to  my  soul  its  wound. 

**  "Tis  love,"  said  she;  and  then  my  down- 
cast eyes. 

And  guilty  dumbness,  witness'd  my  sur- 
prise. 


Forc'd  at  the  last,  my  shameful  pain  I  tell; 
And,  O,  what  foUoird  we  both  know  too 

well! 
*  When  half  denying,  more  than  half  con- 
tent, 
<  Embraces  warm'd  me  to  a  full  consent,  40 
'  Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my  ^eart  did 

beat, 
*  And  guilt,  that  made  them  anxious,  made 

them  great. 
But  now  my  swelling  womb  heav'd  up 

my  breast. 
And  rising  weight  my  sinking  limbs  op- 

press'd. 
What  herbs,  what  plants,  did  not  my  nurse 

produce. 
To  make  abortion  by  their  pow'rful  juice  ? 
What  medicines  tried  we  not,  to  thee  un- 
known? 
Our  first  crime  common;  this  was  mine 

alone. 
But  the  strong  child,  secure  in  his  dark 

cell. 
With  nature's  vigor  did  our  arts  repel.     50 
And  now  the  pale-fac'd  empress  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  fill'd  her  orb  with  borrow'd 

Hght: 
Not  knowing  't  was  my  labor,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  footings,  and  of  grinding  pain: 
My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  in- 

creas'd. 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse 

Buppress'd. 
To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come. 
Pain  urg'd  my  clamors,  but  fear  kept  me 

dumb. 
With  inward  struggling  I  restrain'd  my 

cries. 
And  drimk  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my 

eyes.  60 

Death  was  in  sight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid; 
And  ev'n  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betray'd. 
Thou  cam'st,  and  in  thy  count'nance  sate 

despair; 
Rent  were  thy  garments  all,  and  torn  thy 

hair: 
Yet,  f eignixijg;  comfort,  which  thou  couldst 

not  give, 
(Press'd  in  thy  arms,  and  whtsp'ring  me  to 

live:) 
''For  both  our  sakes,"  saidst  thou,  ** pre- 
serve thy  life; 
Live,  my  dear  sister,  and  my  dearer  wife." 
Rais'd  by  that  name,  with  my  last  pangs  I 

strove: 
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Snch  pow'r  have  words,  when  spoke  by 

those  we  love.  70 

The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadst 

sworn, 
With  hasty  joy  sprang  forward  to  be  bom. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weather'd  out  one 

storm? 
Fear  of  our  father  does  another  form. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state. 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sate. 
Thro'  this  large  room  our  only  passage  lay, 
By  which  we  could  the  newborn  babe  con- 

vey. 
Swath'd,  in  her  lap,  the  bold  nurse  bore 

him  out. 
With  olive  branches  cover'd  round  about; 
And,  mutt'ring  pray'rs,  as  holy  rites  she 

meant,  81 

Thro'  the  divided  crowd  unquestioned  went. 
Just  at  the  door,  th'  unhappy  infant  cried: 
The  grandsire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  he 

spied. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  nurse  he  flies. 
And  deafs   his  stormy  subjects  with  his 

cries. 
With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves 

away: 
Expos'd  the  self-discover'd  infant  lay. 
The  noise  reach'd  me,  and  my  presaging 

mind 
Too  soon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd. 
Not  ships  at  sea  with  winds  are  shaken 

more,  91 

Nor  seas  themselves,  when  angry  tempests 

roar, 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  I 

hear: 
The  bed  beneath  me  trembled  with  my 

fear. 
He  rush'd  upon  me,  and  divulg'd  my  stain; 
Scarce  from  my  murther  comd  his  hands 

refrain. 
I  only  answer'd  him  with  silent  tears: 
They  flow'd;  my  tongue  was  frozen  up 

with  fears. 
His  little  g^randchild  he  commands  away. 
To   mountain  wolves  and   every  bird  of 

prey.  100 

The  babe  cried  out,  as  if  he  understood. 
And  begg'd  his  pardon  with  what  voice  he 

could. 
By  what    expressions    can    tny  grief    be 

shown? 
(Tet  you  may  gpiess  my  anguish  by  your 

own) 


To  see   my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was 

worse, 
Your    bowels  too,  condemn'd  to  such  a 

curse ! 
Out  went  the  king;  my  voice  its  freedom 

found, 
My  breasts  I  beat,  my  blubber'd  cheeks  I 

wound. 
And    now  appear'd   the   messenger   of 

death; 
Sad  were  his  looks,  and  scarce  he  drew  his 

breath,  no 

To  say:  "Tour  father  sends  you"  —  with 

that  word 
His  trembling  hands  presented  me  a  sword — 
"Your  father  sends  you  this;  and  lets  you 

know. 
That  your  own  crimes  the  use  of  it  will 

show." 
Too  well  I  know  the  sense  those  words  im- 
part: 
His  present  shall  be  treasur'd  in  my  heart 
Are  these   the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  re- 
ceives ? 
And  this  the  fatal  dow'r  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  god  of  marriage,  shim  thy  own  dis- 
grace. 
And  take  thy  torch  from   this  detested 

place:  120 

Instead   of    that,    let    furies   light    their 

brands. 
And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 
With  happier  fortune  may  my  sisters  wed; 
Wam'd  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe,  what  crime  could  they 

pretend? 
How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 
A  guilt  there  was;  but,  O,  that  guilt  was 

mine ! 
Thou  suffer'st  for  a  sin  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime !  but  just 

enjoy'd. 
Shown  to  my  sight,  and  bom  to  be  de- 

stroy'a !  130 

Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb, 
Dragg  d  heaalong  from  thy  cradle  to  tliy 

tomb ! 
Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  save, 
Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  g^ve ! 
Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn 

hair; 
Nor  show  the  grief  which  tender  mothers 

bear  I 
Yet  long  thou  shalt  not  from  my  arms  be 

lost; 
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For  soon  I  will  overtake  thy  infant  ghost. 

But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  de- 
spair. 

Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care: 

His  scattered  limbs  with  my  dead  body 
bum;  141 

And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 

If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  dropp'st  a 
tear, 

Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound 
did  bear; 

And  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfil 

As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 


HELEN   TO   PARIS 

BY    THE    RIGHT    HONORABLE    THE.  EARL 
OF   HULGRAVE  AND   MR.   DRYDEN 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Helen,  haying  reoeiy'd  the  foregoing  epistle 
from  Paris,  returns  the  following  answer: 
wherein  she  seems  at  first  to  chide  him  for 
his  presumption  in  writing  as  he  had  done, 
which  could  only  proceed  from  his  low  opin- 
ion of  her  yirtue ;  then  owns  herself  to  be 
sensible  of  the  passion  which  he  had  ez- 
pressM  for  her,  tho*  she  much  suspect  his 
constancy ;  and  at  last  discoyers  her  inclina- 
tions to  be  fayorable  to  him :  the  whole  letter 
shewing  the  extreme  artifice  of  womankind. 

When  loose  epistles  yiolate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents,  who  silently  denies. 
How  dares  a  stranger,  with  designs  so  vain. 
Marriage  and  hospitable  r^hts  profane  ? 
Waa  it  for  this,  your  fate  £d  shelter  find 
From  swelling  seas,  and  every   faithless 

wind? 
(For  tho'  a  distant  country  brought  you 

forth. 
Your  usage  here  was  equal  to  your  worth.) 
Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so  ? 
Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ?  zo 
Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  com- 
plain, 
And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  just  dis- 
dain. 
Ill-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchaste, 
Xor  my  clear  fame  with  any  spot  defac'd. 
Tho'  in  my  face  there 's  no  affected  frown, 
Nor    in   my  carriage  a  feign'd    niceness 

shown, 
I  keep  my  honor  still  without  a  staia. 


Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 
Your  boldness  I  with  admiration  see; 
What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like 

me  ?  20 

Because  a  hero  forc'd  me  once  away, 
Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ? 
Had  I   been   won,   I   had   deserv'd    your 

blame, 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the 

shame. 
Yet  the  base  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did 

bear, 
I  scap'd  unhurt  by  anything  but  fear. 
Rude  force  might  some   unwilling  kisses 

gain. 
But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 
You  on  such  terms  would  ne*er  have  let  me 

go; 

Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  so.  30 
Untouched  the  youth  restored  me  to  my 

friends. 
And  modest  usage  made  me  some  amends. 
T  is  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed: 
Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  succeed  ? 
Sure  'tis  some  fate  that  sets  me  above 

wrongs. 
Yet  still  exposes  me  to  busy  tongues. 
1 11  not  complain;  for  who 's  displeas'd  with 

love. 
If  it  sincere,  discreet,  and  constant  prove  ? 
But  that  I  fear;  not  that  I  think  you  base. 
Or  doubt  the  blooming    beauties  of  my 

face;  40 

But  all  your  sex  is  subject  to  deceive. 
And  ours,  alas,  too  willing  to  believe. 
Yet  others  yield,  and  love  overcomes  the 

best: 
But  why  should  I  not  shine  above  the  rest  ? 
Fair  Leda's  story  seems  at  first  to  be 
A  fit  example  r^ady  found  for  me. 
But  she  was  cozen'd  by  a  borrow'd  shape. 
And  under  harmless  feathers  felt  a  rape. 
If  I  should  yield,  what  reason  could  I  use  ? 
By  what  mistake  the  loving  crime  excuse  ? 
Her  fault  was  in  her  pow'jrful  lover  lost;  51 
But  of  what  Jupiter  have  I  to  boast  ? 
Tho'  you  to  heroes  and  to  kings  succeed. 
Our  famous  race  does  no  addition  need; 
And  great  alliances  but  useless  prove 
To  one  that's  come  herself  from  mighty 

Jove. 
Go  then,  and  boast  in  some  less  haughty 

place 
Your  Phrygian  blood,  and  Priam's  ancient 

race; 
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Which  I  would  shew  I  valued,  if  I  durst; 
You  are  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  first. 
The  crown  of  Troy  is  pow'rful,  I  confess ;  61 
But  I  have  reason  to  think  ours  no  less. 
Your  letter,  fill'd  with  promises  of  all 
That  men  can  good,  or  women  pleasant 

call, 
Gives  expec^tion  such  an  ample  field, 
As  would  move  goddesses  themselves  to 

yield. 
But  if  1  e'er  offend  g^reat  Juno's  laws. 
Yourself  shall  be  the  dear,  the  only  cause: 
Either  my  honor  I  'U  to  death  maintain, 
Or  follow  you,  without  mean  thoughts  of 

gain.  70 

Not  that  so  fair  a  present  I  despise; 
We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 
But 't  is  your  love  moves  me,  which  made 

you  take 
Such  pains,  and  run  such  hazards  for  my 

sake. 
I  have  perceiv'd  (tho'  I  dissembled  too) 
A  thousand  things  that  love  has  made  you 

do. 
Your  eager  eyes  would  almost  dazzle  mine, 
In  which,  wild  man,  your  wanton  thoughts 

would  shine. 
Sometimes  you  'd  sigh,  sometimes  disorder'd 

stand, 
And  with  unusual  ardor  press  my  hand;  80 
Contrive  just  after  me  to  take  the  glass. 
Nor  would  you  let  the  least  occasion  pass: 
Which  oft  I  fear'd,  I  did  not  mind  alone, 
And  blushin?  sate  for  things  which  you 

have  done: 
Then  murmur'd  to  myself:  '*  He  11  for  my 

sake 
Do  anything  " —  I  hope  't  was  no  mistake ! 
Oft  have  I  read  within  this  pleasing  erove, 
Under  my  name,  those  charming  woids, "  I 

love." 
I,  frowning,  seem'd  not  to  believe  your 

flame; 
But  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  same.  90 
If  I  were  capable  to  do  amiss, 
I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  this. 
For  O,  your  face  has  such  peculiar  charms. 
That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your 

arms  1 
But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  offense, 
May  some  blest  maid  possess  with  inno- 
cence. 
Pleasure  may  tempt,  but  virtue  more  should 

move ; 
O  learn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  you  love  ! 


What  you  desire  is  sought  by  all  mankind: 
As  you  have  eyes,  so  others  are  not  blind.  100 
Like  you  they  see,  like  you  my  charms 

adore; 
They  wish  not  less,  but  you  dare  venture 

more. 
O,  had  you  then   upon  our  coasts  been 

brought. 
My  virgin  love  when  thousand  rivals  sought, 
You  had  I  seen,  you  should  have  had  my 

voice; 
Nor  oould  my  husband  justly  blame  my 

choice ! 
For  both  our  hopes,  alas,  you  come  too 

late! 
Another  now  is  master  of  my  fate. 
More  to  my  wish  I  could  have  liv'd  with 

you, 
And  yet  my  present  lot  can  undergo.       1 10 
Cease  to  solicit  a  weak  woman's  will. 
And  urge  not  her  you  love  to  so  much  ilL 
But  let  me  live  contented  as  I  may, 
And  make  not  my  unspotted  fame  your 

prey. 
Some  right  you  claim,  since  naked  to  your 

eyes 
Three  goddesses  disputed  beauty's  prize: 
One  offer'd  valor,  t'other  crowns;  but  she* 
Obtain'd  her  cause,  who,  smiling,  promis'd 

me. 
But  first,  I  am  not  of  belief  so  light, 
To   think  such  nymphs  would  shew  you 

such  a  sight.  iso 

Yet,  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  feign 'd; 
A  bribe  so  mean  your  sentence   haa  not 

gain'd. 
With  partial  eyes  I  should  myself  regard, 
To  thmk  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward: 
I  humbly  am  content  with  human  praise; 
A  goddess's  applause  would  envy  raise. 
But  be  it  as  you  say;  for,  't  is  confess'd, 
The  men  who  flatter  highest  please  us  best. 
That  I  suspect  it,  ouc'ht  not  to  displease; 
For  miracles  are  not  oeliev'd  with  ease.  130 
One  joy  I  have,  that  I  had  Venus'  voice; 
A  greater  yet,  that  you  oonfirm'd  her  choice ; 
That  proffer'd  laurels,  promis'd  sov'reignty, 
Juno  and  Pallas  you  oontemn'd  for  me. 
Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ? 
What  heart  of  rock,  but  must  by  this  be 

won? 
And  yet  bear  witness,  O  you  pow'rs  above^ 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  love  ! 
My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men: 
This  is  th'  essay  of  my  unpractic'd  pen.  140 
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Happy  those  nymphs,  whom  use  has  perfect 

made ! 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  shade. 
Ey'n  while  I  write,  my  fearful  conscious 

eyes 
Look  often  back,  misdoubting  a  surprise. 
For  now  the  romor  spreads  among  the 

crowd, 
At  court  in  whispers,  but  in  town  aloud. 
Dissemble  you,  whate'er  you  hear  'em  say : ' 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  better  way ;  ^ 
Tet  if  you  will  dissemble  it,  you  may. 
Love  secretly;  the  absence  of  my  lord     150 
More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford: 
Lone  is  his  journey,  long  will  be  his  stay; 
Calrd  by  affairs  of  consequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unresolv'd  he  stood, 
I  bid  him  make  what  swift  return  he  could: 
Then  kissing  me,  he  said:  "  I  recommend 
All  to  thy  care,  but  most  my  Trojan  friend." 
I  smil'd  at  what  he  innocently  said. 
And  only  answer'd:  "  You  shall  be  obey'd." 
Propitious  winds  have  borne  him  far  from 

hence,  160 

But  let  not  this  secure  your  confidence. 
Absent  he  is,  yet  absent  he  commands: 
Ton  know  the  proverb:  '*  Princes  have  long 

hands." 
My  fame 's  my  burden:  for  the  more  I  'm 

prais'd, 
A  juster  ground  of  jealousy  is  rais'd. 
Were  I  less  fair,  I  might  have  been  more 

blest: 
Great  beauty  thro'  great  danger  is  possess'd. 
To  leave  me  here  his  venture  was  not  hard, 
Because  he  thought  my  virtue   was   my 

g^uard. 
He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trusted  to  my  life ;  170 
The  beauty  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 
Tou  bid  me  use  th'  occasion  while  I  can. 
Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good  easy  man. 
I  would,  and  yet  1  doubt,  'twixt  love  and 

fear; 
One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me 

near. 
Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  husband  's 

gone: 
The  nights  are  long;  I  fear  to  lie  alone. 
One  house  contains   us,  and   weak  walls 

divide. 
And  you  're  too  pressing  to  be  long  denied. 
Let  me  not  Uve,  but  everything  conspires  180 
To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 
You  court  with  words,  when  you  should 

force  employ: 


A  rape  is  requisite  to  shame-fac'd  joy. 
Indulgent 'to  the  wrongs  which  we  receive, 
Our  sex  can  suffer  what  we  dare  not  g^ve. 
What  have  I  said  ?  for  both  of  us  't  were 

best. 
Our  kindling  fires  if  each  of  us  suppress'd. 
The   faith  of   strangers   is   too  prone   to 

change. 
And,  like  themselves,  their  wand'ring  pas- 
sions range. 
Hypsipyle,  and  the  fond  Minoian  maid,   190 
Were  both  by  trusting  of  their  guests  be- 

tray'd. 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive. 
When  you  yourself  did  fair  CEnone  leave  ? 
But  lest  I  should  upbraid  your  treachery. 
You  make  a  merit  of  that  crime  to  me. 
Yet  g^rant  you  were  to  faithful  love  in- 

clin'd. 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
Should   you  prevail;*  while  I  assign  the 

niht. 
Your  sails  are  hoisted,  and  you  take  your 

flight: 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  destroys,  200 
And  breaks  asunder  our  unfinish'd  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  port, 
To  view  the  Trojan  wealth  and  Priam's 

court: 
Shown  while  I  see,  I  shall  expose  my  fame. 
And  M  a  foreign  Country  ^mv  fhame.' 
In  Asia  what  reception  shall  I  find  ? 
And  what  dishonor  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  wiU  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modest  matrons 

say  ? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  action  you  reflect,  210 
My  future  conduct  justly  may  suspect; 
And   whate'er  stranger  lands  upon  your 

coast, 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  lost. 
I  from  your  rage  a  strumpet's  name  shall 

hear. 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear. 
You,  my  crime's  author,  will  my  crime 

upbraid: 
Deep  under  ground,   O  let   me   first  be 

laid! 
You  boast  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your 

land, 
And  promise  all  shall  be  at  my  command: 
Your  Trojan  wealth,   believe   me,  I  de- 
spise; 220 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  DC  injur'd  on  your  Phryg^ian  shore, 
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What  help  of  kindred  could  I  there  im- 
plore? 

Medea  was  by  Jason's  flait'iy  won: 

I  may,  like  her,  beUeve,  ajid  be  undone. 

Plain  honest  hearts,  like  mine,  suspect  no 
cheat. 

And  lore  contributes  to  its  own  deceit 

The  ships,  about  whose  sides  loud  tempests 
roar. 

With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the 
shore. 

Your  teeming  moUier  dreamt  a  Ustmmg 
brand,  230 

Sprung  from  her  womb,  eonsum'd  the  Tro- 
jan land. 

To  second  this,  old  prophecies  conspire. 

That  Ilium  shaU  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 

Both  eive  me  fear  ;  nor  is  it  much  allaj'd. 

That  Venus  is  oblig'd  our  loves  to  aid: 

For  thev,  who  lost  their  cause,  revenge  will 
take; 

And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 

Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  should  I  follow  jou. 

The  sword  would  soon  our  fatal  crime  pur- 
sue: 

A  wrong  so  great  my  husband's  rage  would 
rouse,  240 

And  my  relations  would  his  cause  espouse. 

You  Ix^t  your  strength  and  courage;  but, 
alas! 

Your  words  receive  small  credit  from  your 
face. 

Let  heroes  in  the  dusty  field  delight: 

Those   limbs   were   fashion'd   for  another 
figbt. 

Bid  Hector  sally  from  the  walls  of  Troy; 

A  sweeter  quarrel  should  your  arms  em- 
ploy. 

Yet  fears  like  these  should  not  my  mind 
perplex. 

Were  1  as  wise  as  many  of  my  sex. 

But  time  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  in- 
spire; 250 

And  I  perhaps  may  yield  to  your  desire. 

You  last  demand  a  private  conference: 

These  are  your  words,  but  I  can  gpiess  your 
ociiBe. 

Your  unripe  hopes  their  harvest  must  at- 
tend: 

Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  time  may  be  your 
friend. 

This  is  enough  to  let  you  understand, 

For  now  my  pen  has  tir'd  my  tender  hand: 

My  woman  Imows  the  secret  of  my  heart, 

And  may  hereafter  better  news  impart. 
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DIDO  TO  itNEAS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

the  son  of  Venus  and  Andiises,  haring, 
at  the  destmetion  of  Trov.  say'd  his  gods, 
his  father,  and  son  Asraniuit.  from  the  fire. 

Eat  to  sea  with  twenty  safl  of  ships;  and, 
aving  bin  long  toas'd  with  tempests,  was  at 
last  cast  upon  the  shore  of  Libya,  where 
Queen  Dido,  flying  from  the  cnieltT  of  Ptg- 
malion.  her  brother,  who  had  killed  her  hus- 
band Sichaeus,  had  lately  built  Carthage. 
She  entertain'd  JSneas  and  his  fleet  with 
great  civility,  fell  passionately  in  lore  with 
him,  and  in  the  end  denied  him  not  the  last 
favors.  But  Meremy  admonishing  i£neas  to 
go  in  search  of  Italy,  (a  kingdom  promised  to 
him  by  the  gods.)  he  readily  prepar'd  to  obey 
him.  Dido  soon  peroeiv*d  it.  and  baring 
in  vain  tried  all  other  means  to  engage  him  to 
stay,  at  last  in  despair  writes  to  him  as  f<d- 
lows. 

So,  on  Mieander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh. 
The  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy. 
Not  that  I  hope  (for,  O,  that  hope  were 

vain!) 
By  words  your  lost  affection  to  regain: 
But,  haviiig  lost  whate'er  was  worth  my 

care, 
Why  should  I  fear  to  lose  a  dying  pray'r  ? 
'T  is  then  resolv'd  poor  Dido  must  be  left, 
Of  life,  of  honor,  aiid  of  love  bereft ! 
While  you,  with  loosen'd  sails,  and  vows, 

prepare 
To  seek  a  land  that  flies  the  searcher's 


care. 
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Nor  can  my  rising  tow'rs  your  flight  re- 
strain. 

Nor  my  new  empire,  offer'd  you  in  vain. 

Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  you  seek; 
that  land 

Is  yet  to  conquer,  but  you  this  command. 

Suppose  you  landed  where  your  wish  de- 
sign'd, 

Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense. 

To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  ? 

Yet  there  new  scepters  and  new  loves  you 
seejE, 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to 
break.  20 

When  will  your  tow'rs  the  height  of  Car- 
thage know  ? 

Or  when  your  eyes  discern  such  crowds 
below? 
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If  such  a  town  and  subjects  you  could  see, 
Still  would  you  want  a  wife  who  lov'd  like 

me. 
For,   O,   I   bum,  like   fires  with  incense 

bright: 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light. 
JBneas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme; 
Their    daily    longmg,   ana    their    nightly 

dream. 
Yet  he  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still: 
Fool  that  I  am,  to  place  my  heart  so  ill  I  30 
Myself  I  cannot  to  myself  restore; 
Still  I  complain,  and  still  I  love  him  more. 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart, 
And   pierce  thy   brother's  with  an  equal 

dart. 
I  rave:  nor  canst  thou  Venus'  offspring  be. 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  son  like 

thee. 
From  harden'd  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold 

womb, 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tigress 

come; 
Or  on  rough  seas,  from  their  foundation 

torn, 
€rot  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  bom,  40 
Like  that  which  now  thy  trembling  sailors 

fear; 
Like  that  whose  rage  should  still  detain 

thee  here. 
Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  ! 
The  Mrinds  and  waves  are  on  the  juster 

side. 
To  winter  weather  and  a  stormy  sea 
1 11  owe,  what  rather  I  would  owe  to  thee. 
Death  thou  deserv'st  from  heav'n's  aveng- 
ing laws, 
But  I  'm  unwilling  to  become  the  cause. 
To  shun  my  love,  if  thou  wilt  seek  thy  fate, 
'T  is  a  dear  purchase,  and  a  costly  hate.    50 
Stay  but  a  bttle,  till  the  tempest  cease, 
And  the  loud  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace. 
May  all  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  nnconstant 

prove ! 
And  so  it  will,  if  there  be  pow'r  in  love. 
Elnow'st  thou  not  yet  what  dangers  ships 

sustain? 
So  often  wrack'd,  how  dar'st  thou  tempt 

the  main? 
Which  were  it  smooth,  were  every  wave 

asleep. 
Ten  thousand  forms  of  death  are  in  the 

deep. 
In  that  abyss  the  gods  their  vengeance 

store. 


For  broken  vows  of    those   who    falsely 

swore.  60 

There  winged  storms  on  sea-bom  Venus 

wait. 
To  vindicate  the  justice  of  her  state. 
Thus  I  to  thee  the  means  of  safety  show; 
And,  lost  myself,  would  still  preserve  my 

foe. 
False  as  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  design: 
O  rather  live,  to  be  the  cause  of  mine  ! 
Should  some  aveng^g  storm  thy  vessel 

tear, 
(But  Heav'n  forbid  my  words  should  omen 

bear  I) 
Then  in  thy  face  thy  peijur'd  vows  would 

fly. 

And  my  wrong'd  ghost  be  present  to  thy 

eye.  70 

With  threat'ning  looks  think  thou  behold'st 

me  stare. 
Gasping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  should  fork'd  lightning  and  red  thun- 
der fall. 
What  couldst  thou  say,  but:  *^I  deserv'd 

'em  aU  "  ? 
Lest  this  should  happen,  make  not  haste 

away; 
To  shun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  stay. 
Have  pity  on  thy  son,  if  not  on  me: 
My  death  alone  is  g^ilt  enough  for  thee. 
Wliat  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  gods 

deserv'd. 
To  sink  in  seas,  who  were  from  fires  pre- 

serv'd  ?  80 

But  neither  g^ods  nor  parent  didst  thou  bear; 
(Smooth  stories  all,  to  please  a  woman's 

ear.) 
False  was  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life. 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  first  deluded  wife: 
Left  to  pursuing  foes  Creiisa  stay'd, 
Bv  thee,  base  man,  forsaken  and  betray'd. 
This,   when  thou   told'st  me,  struck   my 

tender  heart. 
That  such  reauital  follow'd  such  desert. 
Nor  doubt  I  out  the  g^s,  for  crimes  like 

these, 
Sev'n  winters  kept  thee  wand'ring  on  the 

seas.  90 

Thy  starv'd  companions,  cast  ashore,  I  fed. 
Thyself  admittea  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  harbor  strangers,  succor  the  distress'd. 
Was  kind  enough;  but,  O,  too  kind  the 

rest ! 
Curst  be  the  cave  which  first   my  ruin 

brought, 
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Where,  from  the  storm,  we  common  shel- 
ter sought ! 
A  dreadful  howling  echoed  round  the  place: 
"  The  momitain  nymphs,"  thought  I,  **  my 

nuptials  grace. 
I  thought  so  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 
The  Furies  yell'd  my  funerals  from  below. 

0  chastity  and  violated  fame,  loi 
Exact  your  dues  to  my  dead  husband's 

name  I 

By  death  redeem  my  reputation  lost, 

And  to  his  arms  restore  my  guilty  ghost ! 

Close  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  g^ve, 

Is  rais'd  a  chapel  to  my  murder'd  love; 

There,  wreath  d  with  boughs  and  wool,  hi 
statue  stands. 

The  pious  monument  of  artful  hands. 

Last  night,  methought,  be  call'd  me  from 
the  dome. 

And  thrice,  with  hollow  voice,  cried:  **  Dido, 
come ! "  no 

She  comes;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  summons 
hears. 

But  comes  more  slowly,  dogg'd  with  con- 
scious fears. 

For^ye  the  wrong  I  offer'd  to  thy  bed; 

Strong   were   his   charms,  who  my  weak 
faith  misled. 

His  goddess  mother,  and  his  ased  sire. 

Borne  on  his  back,  did  to  my  Fall  conspire. 

O,  such  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true. 

Without  a  blush  I  might  his  love  pursue  ! 

But  cruel  stars  my  birthday  did  attend; 

And,  as  my  fortime  open'd,  it  must  end.  xao 

My  plighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  slain. 

Whose  wealth  was  made  my  bloody  bro- 
ther's gain. 

Friendless,  and  followed  by  the  murd'rer's 
hate, 

To  foreign  countries  I  remoVd  my  fate; 

And  here,  a  suppliant,  from  the  natives' 
hands 

1  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city 

stands, 
With  all  the  coast  that  stretches  to  the 

sea; 
EVn  to  the  friendly  port  that  sheltered 

thee: 
Then  rais'd  these  walls,  which  mount  into 

the  air, 
At  once  my  neighbors'  wonder,  and  their 

fear.  130 

For  now  they  arm;  and  round  me  leagues 

are  made. 
My  scarce  establish'd  empire  to  invade. 


To  man  my  new-built  walk  I  must  pre- 
pare. 

An  helpless  woman,  and  unskill'd  in  war. 

Yet  thousand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend, 

And  for  my  person  would  my  crown  de- 
fend; 

Whose  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint 
agree. 

That  each  unjustly  is  disdain'd  for  thee. 

To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey; 

(For  that  must  follow,  if  thou  go  st  away): 

Or  to  my  husband's  murd'rer  leave  my 
life,  14X 

That  to  the  husband  he  may  add  the  wife. 

Gro  then,  since  no  complaints  can  move  thy 
mind; 

60,  perjnr'd  man,  but  leave  thy  gods  be- 
hind. 

Touch  not  those  gods,  by  whom  thou  art 
forsworn. 

Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be 
borne: 

Thy  sacrilegious  worship  they  disdain. 

And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  sustain. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  shame  is  still  to  come, 

And  part  of  thee  lies  hid  within  my  womb. 

The  babe  unborn  must  perish  by  thy  hate, 

And  perish  guiltless  in  his  mother's  &te.   1 52 

Some  god,  thou  say'st,  thy  voyage  does  com- 
mand; 

Would  the  same  god  had  barr'd  thee  from 
my  land ! 

The  same,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  steers. 

Who  kept  thee  out  at  sea  so  many  years; 

Where  thy  long  labors  were  a  price  so  great, 

As  thou  to  purchase  Troy  wouldst  not  re- 
peat. 

But  Tiber  now  thou  seek'st,  to  be  at  best. 

When   there   arriv'd,  a   poor,  precarious 

euest.  x6o 

Yet  it  deludes  thy  search:  perhaps  it  will 
To  thy  old  age  lie  nndiscover'd  still. 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  doVr  I  bring, 
And,  without  conqu'ring,  here  thou  art  a 

king. 
Here  thou  to  Carthage  may'st  transfer  thy 

Troy: 
Here  young  Ascanius  may  his  arms  employ ; 
And,  while  we  live  secure  in  soft  repose. 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquer'd 

foes. 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee,  stay; 
By  all  the  gods,  companions  of  thy  way.  170 
So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  alive, 
Live  still,  and  with  no  future  fortune  strive ; 
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So  may  thy  youthful  son  old  age  attain, 
And  tiby  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  re- 
main; 
As  thou  hast  pity  on  unhappy  me, 
Who  know  no  crime,  but  too  much  love  of 

thee. 
I  am  not  bom  from  fierce  Achilles'  line, 
Nor  did  my  parents  against  Troy  combine. 
To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove, 
By  some  inferior  name  admit  my  love.    i8o 
To  be  secur'd  of  still  possessing  thee, 
What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be  ! 
Our   Libyan   coasts  their   certain   seasons 

know, 
When  free  firom  tempests  passengers  may 

go- 
But  now  with  northern  blasts  the  billows 

roar, 

And  driTC  the  floating  seaweed  to  the 
shore. 

Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  sail  away; 

When  safe,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  stay. 

Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  ease  con- 
tent; 

Their  sails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  masts  are 
spent.  190 

If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move, 


What  thou  deny'st  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
Stay,  till  I  learn  my  loss  to  undergo; 
And  give  me  time  to  struggle  with  my  woe. 
If  not,  know  this,  I  will  not  suffer  long; 
My  life  's  too  loathsome,  and  my  love  too 

strong. 
Death  holds  my  pen,  and  dictates  what  I 

say, 
While  cross  my  lap  thy  Trojan  sword  I  lay. 
My  tears  flow  down;  the  sharp  edge  cuts 

their  flood, 
And  drinks  my  sorrows,  that  must  drink  my 

blood.  300 

How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree  ! 
My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 
To  no  new  wounds  my  bosom  I  display; 
The  sword  but  enters  where  love  made  the 

way. 
But  thou,  dear  sister,  and  yet  dearer  friend, 
Shalt  my  cold  ashes  to  their  urn  attend. 
Sichseus'  wife  let  not  the  marble  boast; 
I  lost  that  title,  when  my  fame  I  lost. 
This  short  inscription  only  let  it  bear: 
"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here.  210 

The  cause  of  death,  and  sword  by  which  she 

died, 
^neas  gave:  the  rest  her  arm  supplied." 


FOUR   EPITAPHS 

[The  exact  dates  of  the  following  epitaphs  are  unknown.    The  poems  are  grouped  at  this  point 
for  convenience  in  printing.] 


UPON  YOUNG  MR.  ROGERS  OF 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

[These  venes  were  first  printed,  with  title  as 
above,  in  Poetical  MisceUanieMf  the  Fifth  Part, 
pnbliahed  by  Tonson  in  1704,  after  Dryden'a 
death.  The  miserable  oonceit  in  the  last 
oonplet  snggests  an  early  date  of  composition, 

Srnaps  before  1666,  when  Dryden  wrote  Annus 
irabiiiM.    Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
subject  of  the  epitaph.] 

Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only  treasure, 
Their  lasting  sorrow,  and  their  vanished 

pleasure, 
Adom'd  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and 

grace, 
A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race; 
More  mod'rate  gifts  might  have  prolong'd 

his  date, 
Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state; 


But,  knowing  heav'n  his  home,  to  shun  de- 
lay, 

He  leap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest 
way. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  MONUMENT 
OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  WIN- 
CHESTER 

[John  Panlet,  fifth  Marqnis  of  Winchester, 
was  among  the  most  noted  adherents  of  Charles 
I.  After  the  siege  of  his  mansion,  Basing 
House,  in  Hampshire,  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
from  Ang^t,  1643,  to  October,  1645,  and  its 
final  capture  by  Cromwell,  he  was  called  **  the 
great  loyalist.''  He  died  on  March  5,  1675, 
and  was  buried  at  Englefield  in  Berkshire, 
where  he  had  lived  since  the  Restoration. 
Dryden's  lines  are  engraved  on  his  monument, 
followed  by  the  inscription :  **  The  Lady  Mar- 
chionesse  Dowager  (in  testimony  of  her  love 
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and  BOiTow)  gave  this  Monument  to  the  mem- 
0x7  of  a  most  affectionate  tender  husband." 

This  epitaph  was  first  printed,  with  title  as 
above,  in  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Trandations, 
publii^ed  by  Lintot  in  1712.  This  volnme, 
which  contained  the  first  form  of  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  and  some  minor  poems  by  Pope,  is 
commonly  known  as  Popes  MisceUany.  The 
present  text  is  from  a  copy  of  the  inscription 
on  the  monument.] 

He  who  in  impioas  times  untainted  stood, 

And  midst  rebellion  durst  be  just  and  good; 

Whose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  sufferings 
more 

Confirmed  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  be- 
fore, 

Rests  here,  rewaxded  by  an  heav'nly  prince. 

For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompense. 

Fray,  reader,  that  such  times  no  more  ap- 
pear; 

Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honor  here. 

Ark  of  thy  age's  faith  and  loyalty, 

Which,  to  preserve  them,  Heav'n  confin'd  in 
thee,  10 

Few  subjects  could  a  king  like  thine  de- 
serve; 

And  fewer,  such  a  king  so  well  could  serve. 

Blest  king,  blest  subject,  whose  exalted  state 

By  sufferings  rose,  and  gave  the  law  to  fate. 

Such  souIb  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns 
given 

To  earth,  were  meant  for  oniaments  to 
heaven. 


EPITAPH    ON    MRS.   MARGARET 

PASTON 

OF  BARNINGHAM   IN   NORFOLK 

[This  epitaph  was  first  printed,  with  title  as 
above,  in  the  same  volume  as  the  preceding. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  subject  of  the 

verses.} 


reet,  ^ 
set.    J 


So  fair,  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  sweet. 
So  ripe  a  judgment,  and  so  rare  a  wit. 
Require  at  least  an  age  in  one  to  meet. 
In  her  they  met;  but  long  they  could  not 

stav, 
T  was  gold  too  fine  to  fix  without  allay. 
Heav'n's  image  was  in  her  so  well  express'd. 
Her  very  sight  upbraided  all  the  rest; 
Too  justly  ravish  d  from  an  age  like  this. 
Now  she  IS  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  SIR  PALMES 
FAIRBORNE'S  TOMB  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY 

[This  epitaph  was  fint  printed,  with  title 
as  above,  in  Examen  Poeticum,  1693.  It  is 
here  reprinted  from  a  copy  of  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb,  which  varies  very  slightly  from 
the  text  in  Examen  Poeticum.  Dryden  pre- 
sumably did  not  write  the  prose  introduction.] 

Saored  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Sir  Palmes 
Fairbome,  Knight,  Governor  of  Tangier ;  in 
execution  of  which  command  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  Moors, 
then  besieging  the  town,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  October  24th,  1680. 

Ye  sacred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep. 
Here,  undisturbed  by  wars,  in  quiet  sleep: 
Discharge  the  trust,  which,  when  it  was ' 

below, 
Fairbome's  undaunted  soul  did  undergo,  V 
And  be  the  town'a  Palladium  from  the 

foe.  J 

Alive  and  dead  these  walls  he  will  de- 
fend; 
Great  actions  ^reat  examples  must  attend. 
The  Candian  siege  his  early  valor  knew. 
Where  Turkish  olood  did  his  young  hands 

imbrue. 
From  thence  returning  with  deserv'd  ap- ' 

plause,  10 

Against  the  Moors  his  well-flesh*d  sword 

he  draws; 
The  same  the  courage,  and  the  same  the 

cause. 
His  youth  and  age,  his  life  and  death  1 

combine,  I 

As  in  some  great  and  regular  design,  j 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine,  j 
Still  nearer  heaven  his  virtue  shone  more ' 

bright, 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their 

height; 
The  martyr's  glory  crown'd  the  soldier's 

fight 

More  bravely  British  general  never  fell, 
Nor  general's  death  was  e'er  reveng'd  so 

well;  20 

Which  his  pleas'd  eyes  beheld  before  their 

close 
Follow'd  by  thousand  victims  of  his  foes. 

To  his  lamented  loss  for  times  to  come 
His  pious  widow  consecrates  this  tomb. 
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PROLOGUE     AND     SONG    FROM 
THE   SPANISH   FRIAR 

OR,   THE  DOUBLE  DISCOVERY 

[This  play,  one  of  Dryden's  best  comedies, 
was  probably  acted  late  in  1680  or  early  in 
1681 ;  it  was  first  printed  in  the  latter  year, 
being  entered  in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Trinity 
Term  (Jnne).  The  epilogue  was  ^*  by  a  friend 
of  the  author's.**  The  song^  is  snng  by  Teresa, 
woman  to  Queen  Leonora,  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  in  response  to  a  request  from  her  mis- 


To  aootbe  my  MtdneaB, 
SiDg  me  the  MOg  which  poor  Olympla  made. 
When  false  Bireno  left  her.] 


PROLOGUE 

Now,  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit; 
For  he,  who  pleases,  never  fails  of  wit: 
Honoris  yoors; 

And  you,  like  kings,  at  city-treats  bestow  it; 
The  writer  kneels,  and  is  bid  rise  a  poet; 
But  yon  are  fickle  sovereigns,  to  our  sorrow ; 
You  dub  to-^ay,  and  hang  a  man  to-morrow: 
You  cry  the  same  sense  up,  and  down  again. 
Just  like  brass  money  once  a  year  in  Spain: 
Take  you  i'  th'  mood,  whatever  base  metal 

come,  10 

Yon  coin  as  fast  as  groats  at  Bromingam : 
Tho'  't  is  no  more  like  sense,  in  ancient  plays. 
Than  Rome's  religion  like  St.  Peter's  days. 
In  short,  so  swift  your  judgments  turn  and 

wind. 
You  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind. 
T  were  well  your  judgments  but  in  plays 

did  range. 
But  ey'n  your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  'em  on  the  stage; 
Unless  each  vice  in  shorthand  they  indict, 
£y'n  as  notch'd  prentices  whole  sermons 

write.  a  I 

The  heavy  Hollanders  no  vices  know. 
But  what  they  us'd  a  hundred  years  ago; 
Like    honest  plants,   where  they   were 

stuck,  they  ?row. 
They  cheat,  but  still  from  cheating  sires 

they  come; 
They  drink,  but  they  were  christen'd  first 

in  mum. 
Theirpatrimonial sloth  the  Spaniards  keep, 
And  Philip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep. 
The  French  and  we  still  change;  but  here 's 

the  curse, 


They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for 
worse ;  30 

They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering, 

And  we  are  taking  theirs,  to  dance  and  sing: 

Our  fathers  did  for  change  to  France  re- 
pair, 

And  they,  for  change,  will  try  our  English 
air; 

As  children,  when  they  throw  one  toy  away, 

Straight  a  more  foolish  gewgaw  comes  m 
pUy: 

So  we,  grown  penitent,  on  serious  thinking, 

Leave  whoring,  and  devoutly  fall  to  drink- 
ing. 

Scow'rine  the  watch  grows  ont-of-fashion 
wit: 

Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit,         40 

Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chicken- 
hearted. 

To  fright  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

A  fair  attempt  has  twice  or  thrice  been 
made. 

To  hire  night-murth'rers,  and  make  death 
a  trade. 

When  murther  's  out,  what  vice  can  we  ad- 
vance. 

Unless  the  new-found  pois'ning  trick  of 
France  ? 

And,  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have 
got, 

By  way  of  thanks,  we  11  send  'em  o'er  our 
Plot. 

SONG 


Farewell,  ungrateful  traitor  I 
Farewell,  my  perjur'd  swain  ! 

Let  never  injur'a  creature 
Believe  a  man  again. 

The  pleasure  of  possessing 

Surpasses  all  expressing. 

But 't  is  too  short  a  blessing. 
And  love  too  long  a  pain. 

II 

'T  is  easy  to  deceive  us, 

In  pity  of  your  pain;  10 

But  when  we  love,  you  leave  us 

To  rail  at  you  in  vain. 
Before  we  have  descried  it. 
There  is  no  bliss  beside  it; 
But  she  that  once  has  tried  it, 

Will  never  love  again. 
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III 

Thepassion  yon  pretended, 

Was  only  to  obtain; 
But  when  the  charm  is  ended, 

The  charmer  you  disdain.  ao 

Your  love  by  ours  we  measure, 
Till  we  have  lost  our  treasure; 
But  dying  is  a  pleasure, 

When  liying  is  a  pain. 

EPILOGUE  TO  TAMERLANE  THE 

GREAT 

[This  tragedy,  by  Charles  Saunders,  was 
probably  acted  lato  in  1680  or  early  in  1681 ;  it 
was  printed  in  1681,  being  entered  in  the  Term 
Catalogue  for  Easter  Term  (May)  of  that  year. 
Dryden's  epilogue  was  reprinted  in  the  third 
edition  (1702)  of  Miscellany  Poems,  the  First 
Part,  where  it  is  called  simply  An  iipHogue  by 
Mr,  Dry  den.  Longbaine  says  that  Saunders  was 
"  a  young  gentleman  whose  wit  began  to  bud 
as  early  as  that  of  the  incomparable  Cowley, 
and  was  like  him  a  King's  Sdiolar  [at  West- 
minster School]  when  he  writ  a  play  called 
Tamerlane  the  6reatJ'*  The  young  man  seems 
not  to  haye  followed  this  first  penormanoe  by 
any  further  work.] 

Ladies,  the  beardless  author  of  this  day 
Commends  to   you    the    fortune    of    his 

play. 
A  woman  wit  has  often  grac'd  the  stage. 
But  he 's  the  first  boy  poet  of  our  age. 


Early  as  is  the  year  his  fancies  blow, 
Like  young   Narcissus   peeping  thro'  the 

snow: 
Thus  Cowley  blossom'd  soon,  yet  fiourish'd 

long; 
This  is    as  forward,  and  may  prove  as 

strong. 
Youth  with  the  fair  should  always  favor 

find, 
Or    we  aro    damn'd  dissemblers  of    our 

kind.  10 

What's  all    this  love  they  put  into  our 

parte? 
'T  is  but  the  pit-a-pat  of  two  young  hearte. 
Should  hag  and  graybeard  make  such  ten-  ^ 

der  moan, 
Faith,  you  'd  e*en  trust  'em  to  themselves  ^ 

alone. 
And  cry:  **  Let 's  go,  hero 's  nothing  to^ 

be  done." 
Since  love 's  our  business,  as  'tis  your  de- 

light, 
The  youn|^,  who  best  can  practice,  best  can 

write. 
What  tho'  he  be  not  come    to    his  full 

pow'r  ? 
He  's  mending  and  improving  every  hour. 
You  sly  she-jockevs  of  the  box  and  pit     so 
Aro  pleas'd  to  find  a  hot  unbroken  wit. 
By  management  he  may  in  time  be  made, 
But  thero  's  no  hopes  of  an  old  batter'd  jade: 
Faint  and  unnenrd  he  runs  into  a  sweat, 
And  always  fails  you  at  the  second  heat. 


POEMS   WRITTEN   IN    1681 


PROLOGUE 

[The  date  and  occasion  of  this  prologue 
are  unknown.  It  was  not  printed  until  1698, 
when  it  appeared  in  Examen  Poeticum  with 
the  heading,  Prologue  by  Mr,  Dryden.  Christie 
places  it  in  1681  on  account  of  ite  resemblance 
in  style  to  the  Epilogue  to  Tamerlane  the  Great, 
and  this  guess  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  any 
other.] 

Gallants,  a  bashful  poet  bids  me  say 
He  's  come  to  lose  his  maidenhead  toniay. 
Be  not  too  fieroe,  for  he 's  but  CTcen  of  age, 
And  ne'er,  till  now,  debauched  upon  Sie 

stage. 
He  wante  the  suff'ring  part  of  rosolution, 
And  comes  with  blushes  to  his  execution. 


in  tol 

ji,  !- 


E'er  you  deflow'r  his  Muse,  he  hopes  the 

pit 
Will  miake  some  settlement  upon  his  wit. 
Promise  him  well,  bef  oro  the  play  begin. 
For  he  would  fain  be  oozen'd  mto  sin.        10 
'T  is  not  but  that  he  knows  you  mean  to 

fail; 
But,  if  you  leave  him  after  being  frail. 
He  11  have,  at  least,  a  fair  protonse  to  I 

rail;  J 

To  call  yon  base,  and  swear  you  us'd  him 

ill, 

And  put  you  in  the  new  Deserters'  Bill. 
Lord,  what  a  troop  of  perjnr'd  men  we  see. 
Enow  to  fill  another  Mercury  / 
But  this  the  ladies  may  with  patience  brook: 
Theirs  aro  not  the  first  colors  you  forsook ! 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD 


loS 


He  would  be  loth  the  beauties  to  offend;  ao 
But,  if  he  should,  he 's  not  too  old  to  mend. 
He '8  a  young  plant,  in  his  first  year  of 

bearme^; 
But  his  friena  swears  he  will  be  worth  the 

rearing. 
His  gloss  is  still  upon  him;  tho'  'tis  true 
He 's  yet  unripe,  yet  take  him  for  the  blue. 
Tou  think  an  apncot  half  green  is  best: 
There 's  sweet  and  sour,  and  one  side  good 

at  least. 
Mangoes  and  limes,  whose  nourishment  is 

little, 
Tho'  not  for  food,  are  yet  preserved   for 

pickle. 
So  this  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  least. 
To  whet  your  stomachs  lor  a  better  feast.  31 
He  makes  this  difference  in  the  sexes  too: 
He  sells  to  men,  he  gives  himself  to  you. 
To  both  he  would  contribute  some  delight, 
A  mere  poetical  hermaphrodite. 
Thus  he  s  equipp'd,  both  to  be  woo'd  and 

woo, 
With  arms  offensive  and  defensive  too: 
T  is  hard,  he  thinks,  if  neither  part  will  do. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD 

[This  prologue  was  first  printed  in  MiscdUtny 
Poems^  1684.  Scott's  note  upon  it  is  of  peoul> 
lar  interest : 

*•*  This  prologue  must  have  been  spoken  at 
Oxford  during  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Scotland,  in  1681-^2.  [More  exactly, 
from  October,  1680,  to  March,  1682.]  The 
humor  tnms  upon  a  part  of  the  company  hav- 
ing attended  the  dnke  to  Scotland,  where, 
among  other  Inxuries  little  known  to  my  coun- 
trymen, he  introdnoed,  during  his  residence  at 
Holyrood  House,  the  amusements  of  the  thea- 
ter. I  can  say  little  about  the  actors  commem- 
orated in  the  following  verses,  excepting  that 
their  stage  was  erected  in  the  tennis  court  of 
the  palace,  which  was  afterwards  converted 
into  some  sort  of  manufactory,  and  finally 
burned  down  many  years  ago.  Besides  these 
deserters,  whom  Di^den  has  described  very 
ludicrously,  he  mentions  a  sort  of  strolling 
company,  composed,  it  would  seem,  of  Irish- 
men, who  had  lately  acted  at  Oxford.''] 

Discord  and  plots,  which  have  undone  our 

With  the  same  ruin  have  o'erwhelm'd  the 
stage. 


Our  house  has  suffered  in   the   common 
woe. 

We  have  been  troubled  with  Scotch  rebels 
too. 

Our    brethren    are    from    Thames    to 
Tweed  departed, 

And  of  our  sisters  all  the  kinder-hearted 

To  Edenborough  gone,  or  coach'd,  or 
carted. 

With   bonny  blueoap  there  they  act  all 
night 

For  Scotch  half-crown,  in  English  three- 
pence hight. 

One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  's  lean,  10 

There    with  her   single    person    fills   the 
scene. 

Another,  with  long  use  and  age  decay'd, 

Div'd  here  old  woman,  and  rose  there  a 
maid. 

Our  trusty  doorkeepers  of  former  time 

There  strut  and  swagger  in  heroic  rhvme. 

Tack  but  a  copper  lace  to  drugget  smt. 

And   there's  a  hero   made   without  dis- 
pute; 

And  that  which  was  a  capon's  tail  before, 

Becomes  a  plume  for  Inman  Emperor. 

But  all  his  subjects,  to  express  the  care    ao 

Of  imitation,  go,  like  Indians,  bare: 

Lac'd  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous " 
thing; 

It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring; 

The  Scot  who  wore  it  would  be  chosen 
king. 

But   why  should  I  these   renegades  de- 
scribe, 

When  you  yourselves  have  seen  a  lewder 
tribe? 

Teg  has  been  here,  and,  to  this  learned 
pit. 

With  Irish  action  slander*d  English  wit: 

You  have  beheld  such  barb'rous  Macs  ap- 
pear, 

As  merited  a  second  massacre:  30 

Such  as,  like  Cain,  were  branded  with  dis- 
grace, 

And  had  their  country  stamp'd  upon  their 
face. 

When  strollers  durst  presume  to  pick  your 
purse, 

We  humbly  thought  our  broken  troop  not 
worse. 

How  ill  soe'er  our  action  may  deserve, 

Oxford's    a  place  where  wit    can  never 
sterve. 


^ 
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POEMS  WRITTEN   IN  1681 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD 

[The  date  and  occaaion  of  this  prologue  are 
nnknown.  It  was  first  published  in  Miscellany 
PoenUf  1684,  where  it  immediately  snooeeds  the 
prologue  just  printed.  The  present  editor  fol- 
lows Christie  m  retaining  this  arrangement.] 

Tho'  actors  cannot  much  of  learning  boast, 
Of  all  who  want  it,  we  admire  it  most: 
We  love  the  praises  of  a  learned  pit, 
As  we  remotely  are  allied  to  wit. 
We  speak  our  poet's  wit,  and  trade  in  ore, 
Like  those  who  touch  upon   the  golden 

shore: 
Betwixt  our  judges  can  distinction  make. 
Discern  how  much,  and  why,  our  poems 

take: 
Mark  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  sense,  rejoice; 
Whether  th'  applause  be  only  sound  or 

Yoice.  10 

When  our  fop  gallants,  or  our  city  folly 
Clap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy; 
We  doubt  that  scene  which  does  their  won- 
der raise. 
And,   for  their  ignorance,  contemn  their 

praise. 
Judge  then,  if  we  who  act,  and  they  who 

write. 
Should  not  be  proud  of  giving  you  delight. 
London  likes  grossly;  but  this  nicer  pit 
Examines,  fathoms  all  the  depths  of  wit; 
The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot; 
Knows  what  should  justly  please,  and  what 

should  not.  20 

Nature  herself  lies  open  to  your  view; 
You  judge  by  her,  what  draught  of  her  is 

true. 
Where  outlines  false,  and  colors  seem  too 

faint, 
Where    bunglers    daub,  and  where    true 

poets  paint. 
But,  by  the  sacred  genius  of  this  place. 
By  every  Muse,  by  each  domestic  grace. 
Be  kind  to  wit,  which  but  endeavors  well. 
And,  where  you  judge,  presumes  not  to 

excel. 
Our  poets  hither  for  adoption  come, 
As  nations  sued  to  be  made  free  of  Rome :  30 
Not  in  the  suffragating  tribes  to  stand. 
But  in  your  utmost,  last,  provincial  band. 
If  his  ambition  may  those  hopes  pursue. 
Who  with   religion  loves  your  arts  and 

you. 


Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be. 

Than  his  own  mother-university. 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  in- 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

PROLOGUE    TO    THE     UNIVER- 
SITY  OF   OXFORD,  1681 

[This  prologue  was  first  printed,  with  the 
above  heading,  in  Sxamen  Poatcunij  1693. 
From  the  roference  in  lines  19,  20,  it  seems  to 
have  been  delivered  shortly  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Parliament  on  Maroh  28^ 
1681.] 

The  fam'd  Italian  Muse,  whose  rhymes 

advance 
Orlando  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 
Records  that,  when  our  wit  and  sense  is 

flown, 
*T  is  lodg'd  within  the  circle  of  the  moon 
In  earthen  jars,  which  one,  who  thither 

soar'd. 
Set  to  his  nose,  snuff'd  up,  and  was  restored. 
Whatever  the  story  be,  the  moral 's  true; 
The  wit  we  lost  ifto;n  we  find  in  you.' 
Our  poets  their  fled  parts  may  draw  from 

hence, 
And    fill    their  windy  heads  with   sober 

sense.  10 

When  London  votes  with  Southwark's  dis- 
agree. 
Here  may  they  find  their  long-lost  loyalty. 
Here  busy  senates,  to  th'  old  cause  incUn'd, 
May  snuff  the  votes  their  fellows  left  be- 
hind: 
Your  country  neighbors,  when  their  grain 

grows  dear. 
May  come,  and  find  their  last  provision 

here: 
Whereas  we  cannot  much  lament  our  loss. 
Who  neither  carried  back,  nor  brought  one 

cross. 
We    look'd    what   representatives    would 

bring; 
But  thev  help'd  us,  just  as  they  did  the 
king.  ao 

Yet  we  despair  not,  for  we  now  lay  forth 
The  Sibyl's  books  to  those  who  know  their 

worth; 
And  tho'  the  first  was  sacrificed  before, 
These  volumes  doubly  will  the  price  re- 
store. 
Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find, 
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To  whom  by  long  prescription  you  are  kind. 
He  whose  imdaunted  Muse,  with  loyal  rage. 
Has  never  spar'd  the  vices  of  the  age, 
Here  finding  nothing  that  his  spleen  can 

raise. 
Is  forc'd  to  turn  his  satire  into  praise.      30 


PROLOGUE  AND    EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  UNHAPPY  FAVORITE 

OR,  THE  EARL  OF   ESSEX 

[This  tragedy,  by  John  Banks,  was  probably 
acted  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1681,  since  it 
was  published  late  in  that  year,  being  entered 
in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Michaelmas  Term 
(November).  Accoiding  to  Langbaine,  this 
edition  was  dated  1682.  As  it  has  been  inac- 
ceflsible,  the  text  of  the  prologue  is  taken 
from  the  second  edition  of  the  play,  1685. 
The  efnlogue  is  also  printed,  with  some  va- 
riations of  text,  and  with  the  heading.  An 
Epilogue  for  the  King*s  House,  in  Miscellany 
PoemSf  1684,  from  which  the  present  text  is 
taken. 

The  date  of  the  royal  visit  referred  to  in  the 
prologue  is  uuknown.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  fifth  performance  of  the  play,  since  in 
the  printed  copy  DrydenU  prologue  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  Prologue  q>oken  by  Major  Mohunj 
the  first  fow  days.  Perhaps  it  was  upon  the 
return  of  the  king  to  Loudon  after  the  Oxford 
Parliament.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  THEIR 
COMING  TO  THE  HOUSE,  AND  WRITTEN  ON 
PURPOSE  BY  MR.  DRYDEN 

When  first  the  ark  was  landed  on  the 
shore, 

And  Heaven  had  vow'd  to  curse  the  ground 
no  more; 

When  tops  of  hills  the  longing  patriarch 
saw, 

And  the  new  scene  of  earth  began  to  draw; 

The  dove  was  sent  to  view  the  waves  de- 
crease. 

And  first  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge 
of  peace. 

T  is  needless  to  apply^  when  those  appear, 

Who  bring  the  olive,  and  who  plant  it  here. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  the  roval  dove ; 

Still  Innocence  is  harbinger  to  Love:         10 

The  ark  is  open'd  to  dismiss  the  train, 

And  people  with  a  better  race  the  plain. 


Tell  me,  you  powers,  why  should  vain 

man  pursue. 
With  endless  toil,  each  object  that  is 

new, 
And  for  the  seeming  substance  leave  the 


1^ 


true?  "  J 

Why  should  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain 

good, 
And  loathe  the  manna  of  his  daily  food  ? 
Must  England  still  the  scene  of  changes ' 

be, 
Toss'd  and  tempestuous,  like  our  ambient 

sea? 
Must  still  our  weather  and  our  wills 

agree  ?  20^ 

Without  our  blood  our  liberties  we  have: 
Who  that  is  free  would  fight  to  be  a  slave  ? 
Or,  what  can  wars  to  aftertimes  assure, 
Of  which  our  present  age  is  not  secure  ? 
All  that  our  monarch  would  for  us  ordain. 
Is  but  t'  injoy  the  blessings  of  his  reign. 
Our  land's  an  £den,  and  the  main's  our 

fence. 
While  we  preserve  our  state  of  innocence: 
That  lost,  then  beasts  their  brutal  force 

employ, 
And  first  their  lord,  and  then  themselves 

destroy.  30 

What  civil  broils  have  cost  we  knew  too 

well; 
O  let  it  be  enough  that  once  we  fell. 
And    every    heart    conspire    with    every 

tongue. 
Still  to  have  such  a  king,  and  this  king 

long ! 

EPILOGUE 

We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning 
men. 

But  just  peep  up,  and  then  dop  down  again. 

Let  those  who  call  us  wicked  change  their 
sense. 

For  never  men  liv*d  more  on  Providence. 

Not  lott'ry  cavaliers  are  half  so  poor, 

Nor  broken  cits,  nor  a  vacation  whore ; 

Nor  courts,  nor  courtiers  living  on  the 
rents 

Of  the  three  last  ungiving  parliaments: 

So  wretched,  that,  if  Pharaoh  could  di- 
vine. 

He  might  have  spar'd  his  dream  of  seven 
leankine,  10 

And  chang'd  his  vision  for  the  Muses 
nine. 
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The  comet,  which,  they  say,  portends  a 

dearth, 
Was  but  a  Tapor  drawn  from  playhouse 

earth: 
Pent  there  since  our  last  fire,  and,  Lilly 

says, 
Foreshews  our  change  of  state,  and  thin 

third-days. 
T  is  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor; 
For  then  the  printer's  press  would  suffer 

more. 
Their  pamphleteers  each  day  their  venom 

spit; 
They  thriye  by  treason,  and  we  starve  by 

wit. 
Confess  the  truth,  which  of  you  LooUng 

has  not  laid  «,  •*^- 

Four  farthings  out  to  buy  The  Hatfidd 

Maidf 
Or,  which  is  duller  yet,  and  more  would 

spite  us, 
Democrittu  his  wars  with  Heraditus  f 


Such  are  the  authors  who  have  run  us  down. 
And  exercis'd  you  critics  of  the  town. 
Yet  these  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning 

rhymes, 
Y'  abuse  yourselves  more  dully  than  the 

times. 
Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  English  nation, 
Is  worn  to  rags,  and  scribbled  out  of  fashion ; 
Such  harmless  thrusts,  as  if,  like  fencers 

wise,  30 

They  had  agreed  their  play  before  their 

prize. 
Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harps  upon  the 

willows; 
'T  is  just  like  children  when  they  box  with 

pillows. 
Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wars  for  shame; 
Let  each  knight-errant,  who  has  wrong'd  a 

dame. 
Throw  down  his  pen,  and  give  her,  as  he 

can. 
The  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 
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A   POEM 

Sipropitu  ites 
Te  capitt  magi*. 

[Accordii^  to  a  note  by  Jacob  Tonson,  **  in  the  year  1680  Mr.  Dryden  undertook  the  poem  of 
Absalom  ana  Achitqphel,  upon  the  desire  of  King  Ghailes  the  Second : "  see  p.  Id7|  below.  The 
poem  was  printed  as  a  folio  pamphlet  in  1681.  A  note  on  the  copy  of  the  satire  owned  by  Nar- 
oissns'  Luttrell,  '*  17th  November,  ex  dono  amid  Jacobi  Tonson,"  nxes  the  time  of  pablioation  as 
on  or  shortly  before  that  date:  see  note  by  Scott  in  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  ix,  204.  The 
poem  was  evidently  meant  to  appear  at  the  peyohologioal  moment  for  exciting  public  sentiment 
aeainst  Shaftesbury,  who  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  on  a  charge  of  Digh  treason,  on 
November  24.  This  first  edition  was  anonymous ;  and,  though  the  authorship  of  the  satire  at 
once  became  known,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Dryden  in  his  Discourse  concerning  Satire^  1692 
(see  pp.  303,  313,  below),  Dryden's  name  was  never  directiy  joined  to  it  during  his  lifetime. 
The  second  edition,  in  quarto,  which  appeared  before  the  close  of  1681,  besides  making  some 
minor  changes  in  the  text,  adds  two  important  passages,  lines  180-191  and  957-960.  Seven  other 
editions  seem  to  have  appeared  before  Dryden^s  deaSb. ;  the  sixth  is  included  in  Miscellany  Poemsj 
1684 ;  the  tenth  in  the  collected  Poems  and  Translations^  1701.  These  editions  are  apparentiy 
mere  printers'  reprints,  oontainine  no  variations  for  which  Dryden  can  be  held  responsible.  The 
present  text  follows  the  second  edition. 

Dryden  seems  to  have  taken  the  general  idea  of  applying  to  contemporary  politics  the  scrip- 
tural story  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom  (2  Samuel  xiii-xviii),  from  an  anonymous  tract,  published 
in  1680,  Absalom's  Conspiracy ^  or  The  Tragedy  of  Treason,  This  is  reprinted  by  Scott:  see 
Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  ix,  206-208.] 


TO  THE  READER 

'T  IS  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology 
for  my  poem  :  some  will  think  it  needi  no  ex- 
•nse,  and  others  will  receive  none.    The  de- 


sign, I  am  sure,  is  honest ;  but  he  who  draws 
hu  pen  for  one  party  must  expect  to  make  en> 
emies  of  the  other.  For  wit  and  fool  are  con- 
sequents of  Whig  and  Tory ;  and  every  man  is 
a  knave  or  an  ass  to  the  contrary  side.  There  's 
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» treasury  of  meritB  in  the  Fanatio  Ghnroh,  as 
well  as  in  the  Papist ;  and  a  pennyworth  to  be 
had  of  saintship,  honesty,  and  poetry,  for  the 
lewd,  the  factions,  and  the  blockheads;  bnt 
the  long^t  chapter  in  Deuteronomy  has  not 
enises  enough  for  an  anti-Bromingham.  My 
oomfoit  is,  their  manifest  prejncQce  to  my 
eanse  will  render  their  judgment  of  lesB  au- 
thority against  me.  Yet  if  a  poem  have  a 
genius,  it  will  force  its  own  reception  in  the 
world ;  for  there  's  a  sweetneBs  in  good  verse, 
which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts,  and  no  man 
can  be  heartily  angry  wiih  him  who  pleases 
him  against  his  will.  The  commendation  of 
adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  a  writer, 
because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted.  But  I 
can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms :  if  I  hap- 
pen to  please  the  more  moderate  sort,  I  shall  be 
sure  of  an  honest  party,  and,  in  all  probability, 
of  the  best  ju^es ;  for  the  least  concern"  d  are 
commonlv  the  least  corrupt.  And,  I  confess,  I 
have  laid  in  for  those,  by  rebating  the  satire 
(where  justice  would  allow  it)  from  carrying 
too  sharp  an  edge.  They  who  can  criticite  so 
weakly,  as  to  imagine  I  have  done  my  worst, 
may  be  convinced,  at  their  own  cost,  that  I  can 
write  severely  with  more  ease  than  I  can  gently. 
I  have  but  laugh'd  at  some  m^n's  follies,  when 
I  could  have  declaimed  against  their  vices;  and 
other  men's  virtues  I  hsp^e  commended,  as 
freely  as  I  have  taz'd  their  crimes.  And  now, 
if  yon  are  a  malicious  reader,  I  expect  you 
should  return  upon  me  that  I  affect  to  be 
thought  more  impartial  than  I  am.  But  if  men 
are  not  to  be  judg'd  by  their  professions,  God 
forgive  you  Cfommonwealth's-men  for  profess- 
ing so  plausibly  for  the  government.  You 
cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  me 
^r  not  subscribing  of  my  name ;  for  that  would 
veflect  too  grossly  upon  your  own  party,  who 
never  dare,  tho*  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
jury  to  secure  them.  If  you  like  not  my  poem, 
the  fault  may,  possibly,  be  in  my  writing  (tho' 
't  is  hard  for  an  author  to  judge  against  him- 
self) ;  but,  more  probably,  *t  is  in  your  morals, 
which  cannot  bear  the  truth  of  it.  The  vio- 
lent, on  both  sides,  will  condemn  the  charac- 
ter of  Absalom,  as  either  too  favorably  or  too 
hardly  drawn.  But  they  are  not  the  violent 
whom  I  desire  to  please.  The  fault  on  the 
ri^t  hand  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  in- 
dulge ;  and,  to  confess  freely,  Ihave  endeavqr'd 
to  commit  it.  Besides  the  respect  which  I  owe 
his  birth,  I  have  a  greater  for  his  hermo  vir- 
tues ;  and  David  himself  could  not  be  more 
tender  of  the  young  man's  life  than  I  would  be 
pf  his  reputation.  But  since  the  most  excel- 
lent natures  are  always  the  most  easy,  and,  as 
being  such,  are  the  soonest  perverted  by  ill 
oounseli,  especially  when  baited  with  fame  and 
^lory ;  't  is  no  more  a  wonder  that  he  withstood 


not  the  temptations  of  Achitophel,  than  it  was 
for  Adam  not  to  have  resisted  the  two  devUs, 
the  serpent  and  the  woman.  The  conclusion 
of  the  story  I  purposely  forbore  to  prosecute, 
because  I  could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  shew 
Absalom  unfortunate.  The  frame  of  it  was 
cut  out  but  for  a  picture  to  the  waist,  and  if 
the  draught  be  so  far  true,  't  is  as  much  as  I 
dengn'd. 

Were  I  the  inventor,  who  am  only  the  his- 
torian, I  should  certainly  conclude  the  piece 
with  the  reconcilement  of  Absalom  to  David. 
And  who  knows  but  this  may  come  to  pass  ? 
Things  were  not  brought  to  an  extremity  where 
I  left  the  story ;  there  seems  yet  to  be  room 
left  for  a  composure ;  hereafter  there  may 
only  be  for  pity.  I  have  not  so  much  as  an 
uncharitable  wish  against  Achitophel,  but  am 
content  to  be  accused  of  a  good-natur'd  error, 
and  to  hope  with  Qrigen,  <£at  the  Devil  him- 
self may  at  last  be  sav'd.  For  which  reason, 
in  this  poem,  he  is  neither  brought  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  person 
afterwards  as  he  in  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 
Qod  is  infinitely  merciful ;  and  his  vicegerent 
is  only  not  so,  because  he  is  not  infinite. 

The  true  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of 
vices  by  correction.  And  he  who  writes  hon- 
estly is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than 
the  physician  to  the  patient,  when  he  prescribes 
harsh  remedies  to  an  inveterate  disease ;  for 
those  are  only  in  order  to  prevent  the  chirur- 
geon's  work  of  an  ente  reicindendum,  which  I 
wish  not  to  my  very  enemies.  To  conclude  all ; 
if  the  body  politic  have  any  analogy  to  the 
natural,  in  my  weak  judgment,  an  ^ct  of  ob- 
livion were  as  necessary  in  a  hot,  distempered 
state,  as  an  opiate  would  be  in  a  raging  fever. 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL 

In  pious  times,  ere  priestcraft  did  begin, 
Before  polygamy  was  made  a  sin; 
When  man  on  many  multiplied  his  kind, 
Ere  one  to  one  was  cursedly  confin'd; 
When  nature  prompted,  and  no  law  denied 
Promiscuous  use  of  concubine  and  bride; 
Then  Israel's  monarch  after  Heaven's  own 

heart. 
His  yigorous  warmth  did  variously  impart 
To  wives  and  slaves;  and,  wide  as  his  com- 
mand, 9 
Scattered  his  Maker's  image  thro'  the  land. 
Michal,  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  wear; 
A  soil  ungrateful  to  the  tiller's  care: 
Not  so  the  rest;  for  several  mothers  bore 
To  godlike  David  several  sons  before. 
Bat  since  like  slaves  his  bed  they  did  as- 
cend. 


no 
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No  true  succession  could  their  seed  attend. 
Of  all  this  numerous  progeny  was  none 
So  beautiful,  so  brave,  as  Absalon: 
Whether,  inspir'd  by  some  diviner  lust, 
His  father  got  him  with  a  greater  gust;   30 
Or  that  his  conscious  destiny  made  way. 
By  manly  beauty,  to  imperial  sway. 
Early  in  foreign  fields  he  won  renown. 
With  kings  and  states  allied  to  Israel's 

crown: 
In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  re- 
move, 
And  seem'd  as  he  were  only  bom  for  love. 
Whate'er  he  did,  was  done  with  so  much 

ease. 
In  him  alone  't  was  natural  to  please: 
His  motions  a,ll  accompanied  with  grace; 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  his  i^e.         30 
With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  viewed 
His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renew'd: 
To  fldl  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied; 
And  made  the  charming  Annabel  his  bride. 
What  faults  he  had,  (for  who  from  faults  is 

free?) 
His  &ther  could  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 
Some  warm  excesses  which  the  law  forbore, 
Were  construed  youth  that  purg'd  by  boil- 
ing o'er, 
And  Amnon's  murther,  by  a  specious  name, 
Was  call'd  a  just  revenge  for  injur'd  fame. 
Thus  prais'd  and  lov'd  uie  noble  youth  re- 
mained, 41 
While  David,  undisturb'd,  in  Sion  reign'd. 
But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest; 
HeaVn  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves  the 

best. 
The  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  murm'ring 

race, 
As  ever  tried  th'  extent  and  stretch  of 

grace; 
Grod's  pamper'd  people,  whom,  debauch'd 

with  ease. 
No  king  could  govern,  nor  no  God  could 

please; 
(Grods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and 

size. 
That  god-smiths  could  produce,  or  priests 
devise:)  50 

These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free. 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found. 
Of  men  by  laws  less  circumscribed  and 

bound; 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and 
caves, 


And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were 

slaves. 
They  who,  when  Saul  was  dead,  without  a 

blow, 
Made  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego; 
Who  banish'd  David    did    from    Hebron 

bring. 
And  with  a  general  shout  proclaim'd  him 

king:  60 

Those  very  Jews,  who,  at  their  very  best, 
Their  humor  more  than  loyalty  expressed. 
Now  wonder'd  why  so  long  they  had  obey'd 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands  had 

made; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could 

create. 
Or  melt  him  to  that  eolden  calf,  a  State. 
But  these  were  random  bolts;  no  form'd 

design, 
Nor  interest  made  the  factious  crowd  to 

join: 
The  sooer  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain. 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign;  70 
And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise  af- 
fright, 
Saw  seams  of  wounds,  dishonest  to  the 

sight:         • 
In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars 
They  ours  d  the  memory  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men,  thus  qualified, 
Inclin'd  the  balance  to  the  better  side; 
And  David's  nuldness  manag'd  it  so  well, 
The  bcul  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 
But  when  to  sin  our  bias'd  natiue  leans, 
The  careful  Devil  is  still  at  hand  with 

means;  80 

And  providentlv  pimps  for  ill  desires: 
The  Grood  Old  Cause  reviv'd,  a  plot  re- 
quires. 
Plots,  true  or  false,  are  necessary  things, 
To  raise  up  conunonwealths,  and  ruin  kmga. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem 
Were  Jebusites;  the  town  so  call'd  from 

them; 

And  theirs  the  native  ri^t 

But  when  the  chosen  people  grew  more 

strong. 
The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the 

wrong; 
And  every  loss  the  men  of  Jehus  bore,     90 
They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the 

more. 
Thus  worn  and  weaken'd,  well  or  ill  content, 
Submit  they  must  to  David's  government: 
In^verish'd  and  depriv'd  of  all  command, 
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Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  land; 

And,  what  was  harder  yet  to  flesh  and 
bloody 

Their  gods  disgprac'd,  and  burnt  like  com- 
mon wood. 

This  set  the  heathen  priesthood  in  a  flame; 

For  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same: 

Of  whatsoe'er  descent  their  godhead  be,  loo 

Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree. 

In  his  defense  his  servants  are  as  bold. 

As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold. 

The  Jewish  rabbins,  tho'  their  enemies. 

In  this  conclude  them  honest  men  and 
wise: 

For  't  was  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 

T'  espouse  his  cause,  by  whom  they  eat 
and  drink. 

From  hence  began  that  Plot,  the  nation's 
curse, 

Bad  in  itself,  but  represented  worse; 

Bais'd  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes  de- 
cried; no 

With  oaths  affirm'd,  with  dying  yows  de- 
nied; 

Not  weigh'd  or  winnow'd  by  the  multitude; 

But  swallow'd  in  the  mass,  unohew'd  and 
crude. 

Some  truth  there  was,  b^  dash'd  and 
farew'd  with  lies, 

To  please  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the 
wise. 

Sucoeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call. 

Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all. 

Th'  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebusites  embrac'd; 

Where  gods  were  recommended  by  their 
taste. 

Such  savory  deities  must  needs  be  good,  lao 

As  serv'd  at  once  for  worship  and  for  food. 

By  force  they  could  not  introduce  these 
gods, 

For  ten  to  one  in  former  days  was  odds; 

So  fraud  was  us'd  (the  sacnficer's  trade) : 

Fools  are  more  hard  to  conquer  than  per- 
suade. 

Their  busy  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews, 

And  rak'd  for  converts  even  the  court  and 
stews: 

Whieh  Hebrew  priests  the  more  unkindly 
took. 

Because  the  fleece  accompanies  the  flock. 

Some  thought  they  God's  anointed  meant 
to  slay  130 

By  gnuSf  invented  since  full  many  a  day: 

Our  auUior  swears  it  not;  but  who  can 
know 


How  far  the  Devil  and  Jebusites  may  go  ? 
This  Plot,  which  fail'd  for  want  of  common 

sense. 
Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  consequence: 
For,  as  when  raging  fevers  boU  the  blood, 
I  The  standing  lake  soon  floats  into  a  flood, 
I  And  ev'ry  hostile  humor,  which  before 
Slept  quiet  in  its  channels,  bubbles  o'er; 
So  several    factions    from  this  first  fer- 
ment Z40 
Work  up  to  foam,  and  threat  the  goverur 

ment. 
Some  by  their  friends,  more  by  themselves 

thought  wise, 
Oppos'd  the  pow'r  to  which  they  could  not 

rise. 
Some  had  in  courts  been  great,  and  thrown 

from  thence. 
Like  fiends  were  harden'd  in  impenitence. 
Some,  by  their  monarch's    fatal    mercy, 

grown 
From    pardon'd    rebels    kinsmen    to    the 

throne. 
Were  rais'd  in  pow'r  and  public  office  high; 
Strong    bands,  if    bonSLs  ungrateful  men 

could  tie. 
Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first;  150 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst: 
For  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit; 
Restless,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place; 
In  pow'r  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace: 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pig^y  body  to  decay, 


'•} 


And  o'er-inform'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves 
went  high,  160 

He  sought  the  storms;  but,  for  a  calm  un- 
fit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast 
his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide; 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honor 
blest, 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he 
won. 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing,  a 
son;  170 

Grot,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try; 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
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In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate; 
Resoly'd  to  min  or  to  rule  the  State. 
To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke; ") 
The  pillars  of  the  publio  safety  shook;      > 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke:        J 
Then  seiz'd  with  fear,  yet  still  affeeting 

fame, 
Usnrp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times,  iSo 
With  publio  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 
Where  none  can  sin  aeainst  the  people's 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offense  be 

known, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 
Tet  fame  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the 

judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abbethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more 

clean; 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  re- 
dress; .  190 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
O,  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown. 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  ^en  freed 
From    cockle,   that    oppress'd    the    noble 

seed; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strong, 
And  Heav'n  had  wanted  one  immortal  sonf . 
But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land. 
Achitophel,  g^wn  weary  to  possess         200 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the 

tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contriv'd  long 

since. 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  skulk'd  behind  the 

laws. 
The  wish'd  occasion  of  the  Plot  he  takes; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more    he 

makes. 
By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears         a  10 
Of    list'ning  crowds  with  jealousies  and 

fears 
Of  arbitrary  counsels  broVM^t  to  light, 
And  proves  the  king  himseli  a  Jebusite. 
Weak  arguments  I  which  yet  he  knew  full 

well 


Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebel. 
For,  govern  d  by  the  moon,  me  giddy  Jews 
Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  prime 

renews; 
And  once  in  twenty  years,  their  scribes  re- 
cord, 
By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord. 
Achitophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none  320 
Was  fotmd  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalon: 
Not  that  he  wish'd  his  greatness  to  create, 
(For  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate,) 
But,  for  he  knew  his  title  not  allow'd. 
Would  keep  him  still  depending  on  the 

crowd: 
That  kingly  pow'r,  thus  ebbing  out,  might 

be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please, 
And  sheds  his  venom  in  such  words  as 

these: 
**  Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity  230 
.Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  Mcy; 
Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire; 
Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire: 
Their  seeond  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
Divides  the  seas,  and  shews  the  promis'd 

land; 
Whose  dawning  day  in  every  distant  age 
Has  ezercis'd  the  sacred  prophets'  rage: 
The  people's    pray'r,  the    glad    diviners' 

theme. 
The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's 

dr^unl 
Thee,  Savior,  thee,  the  nation's  vows  con- 
fess, 240 
And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless: 
Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim. 
And  stammering  oabes  are  taught  to  lisp 

thy  name. 
How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain, 
Starve  and    defraud    the  people  of   thy 

reign? 
Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days 
Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools  that  feeds  on 

praise; 
Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so 

bright. 
Grow  stale  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight. 
Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must 

be  ajQ 

Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree. 
Heav'n  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate; 
Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  with 

skiU, 
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^For    human    good    depends    on    human 

will,) 
Our  FortuDd  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent, 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the 

bent: 
But,  if  unssiz'dy  she  glides  away  like  wind, 
And  leaves  repenting  FoUy  far  behind. 
Now,  now  she  meete  you  with  a  glorious 

prize,  260 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  her  as  she 

flies. 
Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins  you 

spring, 
Not  dar'd,  when  Fortune  oall'd  him,  to  be 

king. 
At  Gath  an  exile  ha  might  still  remain. 
And  Heaven's  anointing  oil   had  been  in 

vain. 
Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage; 
But  shun  th'  example  of  declining  age: 
Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies. 
The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapors 

rise.  269 

He  is  not  now,  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand  ^ 
The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land,  I 
Cov'ring  the  beach,  and  black'ning  all  the  f 

strand;  J 

But,  like  the  Prince  of  Angels,  from  his 

height 
Comes  tumbling  downward  with  diminished 

light; 
Betray'd    by    one    poor    plot    to    public 

scorn, 
(Our  only  blessing  since  his  curst  return;) 
Those  heaps  of  people  which  one  sheaf  did 

bind, 
Blown  off  and  scattered  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  op- 
pose, 279 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  foes  ? 
If  Pharaoh's  doubtful  succor  he  should  use, 
A  foreign  aid  would  more  incense  the  Jews: 
Proud  £gypt  would  dissembled  friendship 

bring; 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  king: 
Nor  would  the  royal  party  e'er  unite 
With  Pharaoh's  arms  t' assist  the  Jebnsite; 
Or  if  they  should,  their  interest  soon  would 

break. 
And  with  such  odious  aid  make  David  weak. 
All  sorts  of  men  by  my  successful  arts. 
Abhorring  kings,    estrange  their    alter'd 

hearts  290 

From  David's  rule:  and 't  is  the  eeneral  cry, 
*  Religion,  commonwealth,  and  bberty.' 


If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good, 
Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood. 
What  may  not  Israel  hope,  and  what  ap- 
plause 
Might  such  a  general  gain  by  such  a  cause  ? 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flow'r 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  sobd  pow'r; 
And  nobler  is  a  limited  command, 
Giv'n  by  the  love  of  all  your  native  land,  300 
Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 
Drawn  from  the  moldy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark." 
What  cannot    praise    effect  in  mighty 
minds. 
When  flattery  soothes,  and  when  ambition 

blinds  I 
Desire  of  pow'r,  on  earth  a  vicious  weed. 
Yet,  sprung  from  high,  is  of  celestial  seed: 
In  God  't  is  glory;  and  when  men  aspire, 
T  is  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  too  covetous  of  fame, 
Too  fuU  of  angels'  metal  in  his  frame,    310 
Unwarily  was  led  from  virtue's  ways. 
Made  drunk  with  honor,  and  debauoh'd 

with  praise. 
Half  loth,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill, 
(For  loyal  blood  within  him  struggled  still,) 
He    thus  replied:    ''And    wbat   pretense 

have  I 
To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty  ? 
My  father  governs  with  unquestion'd  right; 
The  faith's  defender,  and  mankind's  delight; 
Good,  eracious,  just,  observant  of  the  laws: 
And  Heav'n  by  wonders  has  espous'd  his 
cause.  330 

Whom  has  he  wrong'd  in  all  his  peaceful 

reign? 
Who  sues  for  justice  to  his  throne  in  vain  ? 
What  millions  has  he  pardon'd  of  his  foes. 
Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  ex- 
pose ? 
Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good; 
Enclin'd  to  mercy,  and  averse  from  blood; 
If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit. 
His  crime  is  Grod's  beloved  attribute. 
What  could  he  gain,  his  people  to  betray, 
Or  change  his  right  for  arbitrary  sway  ?  330 
Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  with  such  a 

reign 
His  fruitful  Nile,  and  yoke  a  servile  train. 
If  David's  rule  Jerusalem  displease. 
The  Dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  this  dis- 


ease. 


Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad. 
Turn  rebel  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 
Were  he  a  tyrant,  who,  by  lawless  might 
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Oppressed  the  Jews,  and  raia'd  the  Jebu- 

site. 
Well  might  I  monrii;  but  nature's  holy 

bands 
Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restrain  my 

hands:  340 

The  people  might  assert  their  liberty; 
But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in 

me. 
His  favor  leaves  me  nothing  to  require. 
Prevents  my  wishes,  and  outruns  desire. 
What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 
All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives: 
And  that"  —  But  there  he  paus'd;  then 

sighing,  said  — 
'<  Is  justly  destin*d  for  a  worthier  head. 
For.  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  rest, 
And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  blest, 
His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend,  351 
Or  the  coUat'ral  line,  where  that  shall  end. 
His  brother,  tho'  oppressed  with  vulgar  spite, 
Yet  dauntless,  and  secure  of  native  rifi^ht. 
Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possess'd; 
Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
His  oourafi^e  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  pro- 

clami; 
His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 
His  mercy  ev'n  th'  offending  crowd  will 

find; 
For  sure  he  comes  of  a  forgiving  kind.    360 
Why  should  I  then  repine  at  Heaven's  de- 
cree. 
Which  gives  me  no  pretense  to  royalty  ? 
Yet  O  that  fate,  propitiously  inclm'd, 
Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my 

mind; 
To  my  larffe  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent, 
And  then  betray'd  it  to  a  mean  descent  1 
I  find,  I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold, 
And   David's  part  disdains  my  mother's 

mold. 
Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ?  369 
My  soul  disclaims  the  kindml  of  her  earth ; 
And,  made  for  empire,  whispers  me  within, 
*  Desire  of  greatness  is  a  g^odlike  sin.' " 
Him  stagfi;ering  so  when  hell's  dire  agent 

found. 
While  fainting  Virtue  scarce  maintain'dher 

ground, 
He  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies: 
**  Th'  eternal  Grod,  supremely  good  and 

wise. 
Imparts  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain: 
What  wonders  are  reserv'd  to  bless  your 

reign  I 


Against  your  wiU,  your  argi^ments  have 
shown,  '.  379 

Such  virtue 's  only  giv'n  to  gui^e  a  throne. 
Not  that  your  father's  mildness  I  contemn; 
But  manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 
'Tis  true  he  grants  the  people  all  they 

crave; 
And  more,  perhaps,  than  subjects  ought  to 

have: 
For  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monarch  tame, 
And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit  pro- 
claim. 
But  when  should  people  strive  their  bonds 

to  break. 
If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak  ? 
Let  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no  more. 
The  thrifty  Sanhedrin  shall  keep  him  poor; 
And  every  shekel  which  he  can  receive,   391 
Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 
To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shall  be  my  care; 
Or  plunge  him  deep  m  some  expensive  war; 
Which  when  his  treasure  can  no  more  sup- 
ply. 
He  must,  with  the  remains  of  kingship,  buy. 
His  &itbiul  friends,  our  jealousies  and  fears 
Call  Jebusites,  and  Pharaoh's  pensioners; 
Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has 

torn. 
He  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn.    400 
The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate. 
My  arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the  State; 
Tum'd  all  his  virtues  to  his  overthrow, 
And  e^ain'd  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foe. 
His  nght,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold. 
Shall  first  be  pawn'd,  and  afterwarids  be 

sold; 
Till  time  shall  ever-wanting  David  draw. 
To  pass  vour  doubtful  title  into  law: 
If  not,  tne  people  have  a  rieht  supreme 
To  make  their  kings;  for  kings  are  made 
for  them.  410 

All  empire  is  no  more  than  pow'r  in  trust. 
Which,  when  resum'd,  can  be  no  longer 

just. 
Succession,  for  the  g^eneral  good  design'd, 
In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind; 
If  altering  that  the  people  can  relieve, 
Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation  grieve. 
The  Jews  well  know  their  pow'r:  ere  Saul 

they  chose, 
God  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst 

depose. 
Urg^  now  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 
A  father's  right,  and  fear  of  future  fame; 
The  public  good,  that  universal  call,        431 
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To  which  even  Heav'n  submitted,  answers 

aU. 
Nor  let   his  love  enchant  your  generous 

mind; 
T  is  Nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  kind. 
Our  fond  begetters,  who  would  never  die, 
Love  but  themselves  in  their  posterity. 
Or  let  his  kindness  by  th'  effects  be  tried, 
Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretense  aside. 
God  said  he  lov'd  your  father;  could  he 

bring 
A  better  proof,  than  to  anoint  him  king  ? 
It   surely  shew'd  he   lov'd   the   shepherd 

well,  431 

Who  gave  so  fair  a  flock  as  Israel. 
Would  David  have  you  thought  his  dar- 
ling son? 
What    means    he    then,   to    alienate    the 

crown? 
The  name  of  godly  he  may  blush  to  bear: 
Tis  after  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  his 

heir. 
He  to  his  brother  nves  supreme  command, 
To  you  a  legacy  of  barren  land: 
Perhaps  th'  old  harp,  on  which  he  thrums 

his  lays, 
Or  some  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  your  praise. 
Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  severe  and 

wise,  441 

Already  looks  on  you  with  jealous  eyes; 
Sees  thro'  the  thin  disguises  of  your  arts. 
And  marks  your  progress  in  the  people's 

hearts. 
Tho'  now  his  mighty  soul  its  grief  contains. 
He  meditates  revenge  who  least  complains; 
And,  like  a  lion,  slumb'rin?  in  the  way. 
Or  sleep  dissembling,  while  he  waits  his 

His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance  draws. 
Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his 

paws;  450 

Till  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fury  found. 
He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  from  the 

ground; 
The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares. 
But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears. 
Tour  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford: 
Resolve  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the  sword. 
Which  for  no  less  a  stake  tlum  life  you 

draw; 
And  self-defense  is  nature's  eldest  law. 
Leave    the   warm  people    no  considering 

time; 
For    then  rebellion    may    be    thought    a 

crime.  460 


Prevail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives, 

But  try  your  title  while  your  father  lives; 

And  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair  pre- 
tense. 

Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  king's  de- 
fense; 

Whose  sacred  life  each  minute  would  ex- 
pose 

To  plots,  from  seeming  friends,  and  secret 
foes. 

And  who  can  sound  the  depth,  of  David's 
soul? 

Perhaps   his  fear  his  kindness  may  con- 
trol. 

He  fears  his  brother,  tho'  he  loves  his  son, 

For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone.  470 

If  so,  by  force  he  wishes  to  be  gain'd ; 

Like  women's  lechery,  to  seem  constrain'd. 

Doubt  not:  but,  when  he  most  affects  the 
frown. 

Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 

Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause: 

They  who  possess  the  prince,  possess  the 
laws." 
He  said,  and  this  advice  above  the  rest, 

With  Absalom's  mild  nature  suited  best: 

Unblam'd  of  life,  (ambition  set  aside,) 

Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puff'd  with 
pride;  480 

How  happy  had  he  been,  if  destiny 

Had  higher  plac'd  his  birth,  or  not  so  high  ! 

His  kingly  virtues  might  have  claim'd  a 
throne. 

And  blest  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 

But  charming  greatness  since  so  few  re- 
fuse, 

T  is  juster  to  lament  him  than  accuse. 

Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove. 

With   blandishments  to  gain    the    public 
love; 

To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal  was 
hot. 

And  popularly  prosecute  the  Plot.  490 

To  farther  this,  Achitophel  unites 

The  malcontents  of  all  the  Israelites; 

Whose   differing  parties   he  could  wisely 
join. 

For  several  ends,  to  serve  the  same  design: 

The  best,  (and  of  the  princes  some  were 
such,) 

Who  thought  the  pow'r  of  monarchy  too 
much; 

Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  hearts; 

Not  wicked,  but  seduc'd  by  impious  arts. 
I  By  these  the  springy  of  property  were  bent. 
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And  wound  so  high,  they  crack'd  the  gov- 
eminent.  500 

The  nert  for  interest  sought  t'  embroil  the 
State, 

To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate; 

And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the 
throne, 

Pretending  public  good,  to  serve  their 
own. 

Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy 
load, 

Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 

These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by, 

On  principles  of  pure  eood  husbandry. 

WiiJi  them  joined  all  &.*  haranguers  of  the 
throng. 

That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the 
tongue.  5x0 

Who  follow  next,  a  double  danger  bring, 

Not  only  hating  David,  but  the  king: 

The  Solymean  rout,  well-vers'd  of  old 

In  godly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold; 

Cow'ring  and  quaking  at  a  conqueror's 
sword; 

But  lofty  to  a  lawfulprince  restor'd; 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun, 

And  soom'd  by  Jebusites  to  oe  outdone. 

Hot  Levites  headed  these;  who,  pull'd  be- 
fore 

From  th'  ark,  which  in  the  Judges'  days 
they  bore,  520 

Besum'd  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry 

Pursued  their  old  belov'd  Theocracy: 

Where  Sanhedrin  and  priest  enslaved  the 
nation. 

And  justified  their  spoils  by  inspiration: 

For  who  so  fit  for  reign  as  Aaron's  race. 

If  once  dominion  &ey  could  found  in 
grace? 

These  led  the  pack;  tho'  not  of  surest 
scent, 

Yet  deepest  mouth'd  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  suc- 
ceed. 

Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed:  530 

'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  pow'r 
imploy. 

Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of 
such, 

Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too 
much. 

These,  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not 
why. 


Ador'd  their  fathers'  (rod  and  property; 

And,  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  fate. 

The  Devil  and  the  Jebusite  did  hate: 

Bom  to  be  sav'd,  even  in  their  own  despite. 

Because    they  could    not    help    believing 
right.  540 

Such  were  the  tools;  but  a  whole  Hjdn, 
more 

Remains,  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to 

•  score. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the. 
land: 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand; 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome: 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 

Was  everything    by  starts,  and    nothing 
long; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chymbt,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buf- 
foon: 550 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming, 
drinking. 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in 
thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  em- 
ploy, 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  I 

Bailing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes; 

And  both  (to  shew  his  judgment)  in  ex- 
tremes: 

So  over-violent,  or  over-civil, 

That  every  man,  with  him,  was  God  or 
Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art: 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert.      560 

Beggar  d  by  fools,  whom  still  he  f oimd  too 
late. 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He    laugh'd    himself    nom    court;     then 
sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be 
chief; 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business 
fell 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel: 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 
Titles  and  names  't  were  tedious  to  re- 
hearse 

Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verse.        570 

Wits,  warriors,  Commonwealth'»-men,  were 
the  best; 

Kind  husbands,  and  mere  nobles,' all  the 
rest. 
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And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  dulness,  be 

The  well-hung  Balaam  and  cold    Caleb, 
free; 

And  canting  Nadab  let  obliyion  danm, 

Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  paachal 
lamb. 

Let  friendship's  holy  band  some  names  as- 
sure; 

Some  their  own  worth,  and  some  let  scorn 
secure. 

Nor  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place, 

Whom  kings  no  titles  gave,  and  God  no 
grace:  580 

Not  bidl-fac'd  Jonas,  who  could  statutes 
draw 

To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 

Bat  he,  tho'  bad,  is  followed  by  a  worse, 

The  wretch  who  Heay'n's  anointed  dar'd  to 
curse: 

Shiipei,  whose  youth  did   early  promise 
bring 

Of  zeal  to  &od  and  hatred  to  his  kins. 

Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refram. 

And  never  broke  the  Sabbath,  but  for  gain; 

Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent, 

Or  curse,  unless  against  the  government. 

Thus  heaping  wealth,  by  the  most  ready 
way  591 

Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat  and 
pray, 

The  city,  to  reward  his  pious  hate 

Against  his  master,  chose  him  magistrate. 

His  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did  uphold; 

His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 

During  his  office,  treason  was  no  crime; 

The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time; 

For  Shimei,  tho'  not  prof^gal  of  pelf. 

Yet  lov'd  his  wicked  neighbor   as    him- 
self. 600 

When  two  or  three  were  gathered  to  de- 
claim 

Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem, 

Shimei  was  always  in  the  midst  of  them; 

And  if  they  curs'd  the  king  when  he  was 

Would  rather  curse  than  break  good  oom- 

If  any  durst  his  factious  friends  accuse, 
He  pack'd  a  jury  of  dissenting  Jews; 
Whose  fellow-feeling  in  the  ^>dly  cause 
Would  free  the  suff ^ing  saint  from  human 

laws. 
For  laws  are  only  made  to  punish  those  610 
Who  serve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his 

foes. 


If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  pow'r, 
(Because  't  is  sin  to  misimploy  an  hour,) 
His  business  was,  by  writing,  to  persuade 
That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  clog  to 

trade; 
And,  that  his  noble  style  he  might  refine. 
No  Reohabite  more  shunn'd  the  fumes  of 

wine. 
Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval 

board 
The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  abhorr'd: 
His  cooks,  with  long  disuse,  their  trade 

forgot;  6ao 

Cool  wa9  his  kitchen,  tho'  his  brains  were 

hot. 
Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accuse. 
But  sure  'twas  necessary  to  the  Jews; 
For  towns  once  burnt  such  magistrates  re- 
quire 
As  dare  not  tempt  God's  providence  by 

fire. 
With  spiritual  food  he  fed  his  servants 

well, 
But  free  from  fiesh  that  made  the  Jews 

rebel; 
And  Moses'  laws  he  held  in  more  account, 
For  forty  days  of  fasting  in  the  mount. 
To  speak   the   rest,  who  better  are  for- 
got, 630 
Would  tire  a  well-breath'd  witness  of  the 

Plot. 
Yet,  Corah,  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  pass: 
Erect  thyself,  thou  monumental  brass. 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  metal  made, 
While  nations   stand   secure   beneath  thy 

shade. 
What  tho'  his  birth  were  base,  yet  comets 

rise 
From   earthy   vapors,   ere   they   shine    in 

skies. 
Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 
By  weaver's  issue,  as  by  prince's  son. 
This  arch-attestor  for  the  public  good     640 
By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 
Who  ever  ask'd  the  witnesses'  high  race. 
Whose  oath  with  martyrdom  did  Stephen 

grace? 
Ours  was  a  Levite,  and  as  times  went  then. 
His  tribe  were  God  Almighty's  gentlemen. 
Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  harsh 

and  loud, 
Sure  signs   he   neither  choleric  was  nor 

proud: 
His  long  chin  proVd  his  wit;  his  saintlike 

grace 
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A  church  vermilion,  and  a  Moses'  face. 

His  memory,  miraculously  great,  650 

Could  plots,  exceeding  man's  belief,  re- 
peat; 

Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies, 

For  human  wit  could  never  such  devise. 

Some   future   truths  are  mingled    in  his 
book; 

But  where  the  witness  fail'd,  the  prophet 
spoke: 

Some  things  like  visionary  flights  appear; 

The  spirit  caught  him  up,  the  Lord  knows 
where; 

And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree. 

Unknown  to  foreign  university. 

His  judgment  yet  his  mem'ry  did  excel;  660 

Which   piec'd   his   wondrous   evidence   so 
well, 

And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 

Then  g^roaning  under  Jebusitic  crimes. 

Let  Israel's  foes  suspect  his  heav'nly  call, 

And  rashly  judge  his  writ  apocryphal; 

Our  laws  for  such  affronts  have  forfeits 
made: 

He   takes  his  life,   who  takes    away   his 
trade. 

Were  I  myself  in  witness  Corah's  place, 

The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a  dire  dis- 
grace, 

Should  whet  my  memory,  tho'  once  for- 
got, 670 

To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot. 

His  zeal  to  Heav^  made  him  his  prince 
despise. 

And  load  his  person  with  indignities; 

But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords, 

Lidulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words; 

And  Uorah  might  for  Agag's  murther  call. 

In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  us'd  to  Saul. 

What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join, 

(The  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or 
coin,) 

In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall;     680 

For  toitness  is  a  common  name  to  all. 
Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of  every 
sort. 

Deluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court; 

Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urg'd  with  re- 
nown, 

And  flr'd  with  near  possession  of  a  crown. 

Th'  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with  sur- 
prise. 

And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes. 

His  joy  conceal'd,  he  sets  himself  to  show. 

On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low; 
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HiB  looks,  his  gestures,  uul  his  words  he 

frames,  690 

And  with  familiar  ease  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  form'd  by  nature,  fumish'd  out  with 

arts. 
He  glides  unf  elt  into  their  secret  hearts. 
Then,  with  a  kind  compassionating  look. 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
Few  words  he  said;  but  easy  those  and  fit. 
More  slow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far  more 

sweet. 
"  I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost  es- 
tate; 
Tho'  far  unable  to  prevent  your  fate: 
Behold  a  banish'd  man,  for  your  dear  cause 
Expos'd  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws  I 
Yet  O  1  that  1  alone  could  be  imdone. 
Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a  son  ! 
Now  all  your  liberties  a  spoil  are  made; 
Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  your  trade, 
And  Jebusites  your  sacred  rites  invade. 
My   father,   whom   with  reverence  yet  I 

name, 
Charm'd  into  ease,  is  careless  of  his  fame ; 
And,  brib'd  with   petty  sums  of  foreign 

gold. 
Is  grown  in  Bathsheba's  embraces  old;    710 
Exalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys; 
And  all  his  pow'r  against  himself  imploys. 
He  gives,  and  let  hun  give,  my  right  away; 
But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  be- 

tray? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed, 
And  he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 
Take  then  my  tears,  (with  that  he  wip'd 

his  eyes,) 
'Tis  all  the  aid  my  present  pow'r  supplies: 
No  court-informer  can  these  arms  accuse; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers 

use :  720 

And  't  is  my  wish,  the  next  successor's  reign  \ 
May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain."       ^ 
Youth,   beauty,  graceful  action  seldom 

fail; 
But  conunon  interest  always  will  prevail; 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown 
To  him  who  makes  the  people's  wrongs 

his  own. 
The  crowd,  that  still  believe  their  kings 

oppress. 
With    lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah 

bless: 
Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  num'rous 

train;  730 
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From  east  to  ^est  his  glories  he  displays, 
And,  like  the  suiiy  the  promised  land  sur- 

Fame  Tvana  before  him  as  the  morning  star, 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar: 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god,. 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend. 
This  moving  court,  that  caught  the  people's 

eyes, 
And  seem'd  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  dis- 
guise: 740 
Achitophel  had  form'd  it,  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom,  where  it 

went. 
The    people's    hearts;    distinguish  friends 

from  foes. 
And  try  their  strength,  before  they  came 

to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  oolor'd  with  a  smooth  pretense 
Of  specious  love,  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances, 
Two  names  that  always  cheat  and  always 

please, 
Are  often  urg'd;  and  good  King  David's 

life 
Endanger'd  by  a  brother  and  a  wife.        750 
Thus  in  a  pageant  shew  a  plot  is  made, 
And  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
O  foolish  Israel !  never  wam'd  by  ill  I 
Still  the  same  bait,  and  circumvented  still ! 
Did  ever  men  forsake  their  present  ease. 
In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease; 
Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  foresee. 
Make  heirs  for  monarchs,  and  for  God  de- 
cree ? 
What  shall  we  think  I     Can  people  give 

away, 
Both  for  themselves  and  sons,  their  native 
sway  ?  760 

Then  they  are  left  defenseless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unboxmded,  arbitrary  lord: 
And  laws  are  vain,  by  which  we  right  en- 
joy, 
If  kings  unquestion'd  can  those  laws  de- 
stroy. 
Yet  if  the  crowd  be  judge  of  fit  and  just, 
And  kings  are  only  officers  in  trust. 
Then  this  resuming  cov'nant  was  declar'd 
When   kings  were  made,  or  is   for  ever 

barr'd. 
If  those  who  gave  the  scepter  could  not  tie 
By  their  own  deed  their  own  posterity,   7^0 
aow  then  could  Adam  bind  his  future  racus  ? 


How  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind   take 

place  ? 
Or  how  could  heavenly  justice  damn  us  all. 
Who  ne'er  consented  to  our  father's  fall  ? 
Then  kings  are  slaves  to  those  whom  they 

conmiand, 
And  tenants  to  their  people's  pleasure  stand. 
Add,  that  the  pow'r  for  property  allow 'd 
Is  mischievously  seated  m  the  crowd ; 
For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right. 
If   sovereign  sway   may  be  dissolv'd   by 

might  ?  780 

Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true: 
The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few; 
And  faultless  kings  run  down,  by  conunon 

cry> 
For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  tyranny. 

What  standard  is  there  in  a  fickle  rout, 
Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  faster 

out? 
Nor  only  crowds,  but  Sanhedrins  may  be 
Infected  with  this  public  lunacy. 
And  share  the  madness  of  rebellious  times. 
To     murther     monarchs      for     imagin'd 
crimes.  790 

If  they  may  give  and  take  whene'er  they 

please. 
Not  king^  alone,  (the  Godhead's  images,) 
But  gfovemment  itself  at  length  must  fall 
To  nature's  state,  where  all  have  right  to 

all. 
Yet,   g^rant    our    lords    the  people    kings 

can  make. 
What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would 

shake  ? 
For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  be- 
fore. 
That  change  they  covet  makes  them  suf- 
fer more. 
All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state, 
But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate.  800 

If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall. 
To  patch  the  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the 

wall. 
Thus  far  't  is  duty:  but  here  fix  the  mark; 
For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  our  ark. 
To  change    foundations,   cast    the    frame 

anew. 
Is  work  for  rebels,  who  base  ends  pursue, 
At  once  divine  and  human  laws  control. 
And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  tamp'ring  world  is  subject  to  this  curse. 
To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse.        810 
Now  what   relief  can  righteous  David 
bring? 


/ 
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How  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king  ! 
Friends  he  has  few,  so  high  the  madness 

grows: 
Who  <£ire  be  such,  must  be  the  people's 

foes. 
Yet  some  there  were,  ey'n  in  the  worst  of 

days; 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 

In  this  short  file  BaxsiUai  first  appears; 
Barzillai,   crown'd  with    honor  and    with 

years. 
Long  since,  the  risine  rebels  he  withstood 
Li    regions    waste,  lieyond    the    Jordan's 

flood:  820 

Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  State; 
But  sinking  imdemeath  his  master's  fate: 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  moum'd; 
For  him  he  suffer'd,  and  with  him  retum'd. 
The  court  he  practic'd,  not  the  courtier^s 

art: 
Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his 

heart. 
Which  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to 

choose, 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Muse. 
His  bed  could  once  a  fruitful  issue  boast; 
Now  more  than  half  a  father's  name  is 

lost.  830 

His  eldest  hope,  with  every  grace  adom'd. 
By  me  (so  Heav'n  will  have  it)  always 

moum'd, 
And  always  honor'd,  snatch'd  in  manhood's 

prime 
B'  unequal  fates,  and  Providence^s  crime; 
Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honor  won. 
All  parts  fulfill'd  of  subject  and  of  son: 
Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time 

to  run. 

O  narrow  circle,  but  of  pow'r  divine, 
Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line  ! 
By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth  was 

known,  840 

Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own: 
Thy  force,   u^us'd,  the   fainting  l!yrians 

propp'd; 
And  haughty  Pharaoh  found  his  fortune 

stopp  d. 
O  ancient  honor  !  O  unconquer'd  hand. 
Whom  foes  impunish'd  never  could  with- 
stand 1 
But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  thy  name; 
Short  is  the  date  of  all  inunoderate  fame. 
It  looks  as  Heav'n  our  ruin  had  design'd, 
And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and  ^y 

mind. 


Now,  free  from  earth,  thy  i^isencumber'd 

soul  850 

Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  clouds 

and  starry  pole: 
From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  mayst 

thou  bring, 
To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  king. 
Here  stop,  my  Muse,  here  cease  thy  painful 

flight; 
No  pinions  can  pursue  immortal  height: 
Tell  good  Barzitlai  thou  canst  sing  no  more, 
And  tell  thy  soul  she  should  have  fled  be- 
fore. 
Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verse 
To  hang  on  her  departed  patron's  hearse  ? 
Now  take  thy  steepy  flight  from  heav'n, 

and  see  860 

If  thou  canst  find  on  earth  another  he : 
Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find; 
See  then  whom  thou  canst  see  not  far  be- 
hind. 
Zadoc  the  priest,  whom,  shunning  pow'r 

and  place. 
His  lowly  mind  advanc'd  to  David's  grace. 
With  him  the  Sagan  of  Jerusalem, 
Of  hospitable  soul,  and  noble  stem; 
Him  of  the  western  dome,  whose  weighty 

sense 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
The  prophets'  sons,  by  such  example  led,  870 
To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred: 
For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend. 
To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the  laws; 
Who  best  could  plead,  and  best  can  judge 

a  cause. 
Next  them  a  train  of  loyal  peers  ascend; 
Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  Muses'  friend; 
Himself  a  Muse  —  in  Sanhedrin's  debate 
True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state: 
Whom  David's  love  with  honors  did  adorn, 
That  from  his  disobedient  son  were  torn.  881 
Jotham    of    piercing    wit,    and    pregnant 

thought; 
Endued  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  assemblies,  who  but  only  tried 
The  worse  a  while,  then  chose  the  better 

side: 
Nor  chose  alone,  but  tum'd  the  balance 

too; 
So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can 

do. 
Hushai,  the  friend  of  David  in  distress; 
In  public  storms,  of  manly  steadfastness: 
By  foreign  treaties  he  inform'd  his  youth, 


/' 


Mark 
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But< 
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nothing  withoutr^ 

Ih^n  WWeV"'^  experience  to  his  native  truth  891 
be  bad  bespoke,  f"»g»l  ^  supphed  the  wanting 
ax  gnineas  fori   throne;        • 

man,  is  out  of  ^^  for  that,  but  bomteous  of  his  own: 
players  have  ha^asy  conduct  when  exchequers  flow, 

Dr.  Johnson  hard  the  tuk  to  nuuiAge  well  the  low; 
Life  of  Drycfentsovereign  power  is  too  depressed  or 
of  memory,  altt    high, 
•ad  three.]         I  j^j^gg  „^  j^^.^  ^  ^^^  ^  isroyrds  to 

r   buy. 
ilge  one  labor  more,  mr  weary  Muse, 
PoFrra  r^^/^™i®l'  ^ho  can  Amiers  praise  refuse  ? 
TiU^**ti?^  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet  900 
^^^n  his  own  worth,  and  without  title  great: 
The  Sanhedrin  long  time  as  chief  he  rul'd, 
Their    reason    goMed,  and  their    passion 

cooPd: 
So  dezt'rous  was  he  in  the  crown's  defense, 
So  form'd  to  speak  a  loyal  nation's  sense, 
That,  as  their  band  was  Israel's  tribes  in 

small. 
So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 
Now  rasher  charioteers  the  sent  ascend. 
Whose  loose  careers  his  steady  skill  com- 
mend: 
They,  like  th'  unequal  ruler  of  the  day,  910 
Miseuide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  way; 
hue  he  withdrawn  at  their  mad  labor 
smiles, 
safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  his  toils. 
These  were  the  chief,  a  small  but  faith- ' 

f  ul  band 
f  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  dar'd  to 
stand, 
And  tempt  th'  united  fury  of  the  land. 
Aie  /  Wi*h  gnif  they  view'd  such  powerful  en- 
giui  ;<  bent. 
To  batter  clown  the  lawful  government: 
A  numen»u8  faction,  with  pretended  frights. 
In  Sanhedrins  to  plume  the  regal  rights;  930 
The  true  successor  from  the  court  remov'd ; 
The  Plot,  by  hireling  witnesses,  improv'd. 
These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty 

bound, 
They  shew'd  the  king  the  danger  of  the 

wound; 
That  no  concessions  from  the  throne  would 

please. 
But  Isbitives  fomented  the  disease; 
lliat  Absalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 
Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people 
^  down; 

)       That  false  Achitophel's  pernicious  hate 

I      Bad  tum'd  the  Plot  to  ruin  Church  and 
Stete; 
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And 
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The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worse; 
That  Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  to  curse. 
With  all  these  loads  of  injuries  oppress' 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  breast 
Th'  event  of  things,  at  last,  his  patien 

tir'd,  • 
Thus  from  his  royal  throne,  by  Heav'n  i 

spir'd, 
The  godlike  David  spoke:  with  awful  fei 
His  train  their  Maker  in  their  master  hei 
"Thus  long  have   I,  by  native   mer 

sway'd, 
My  wrone^  dissembled,  my  revenge  d 

lay'd:  < 

So  willing  to  forgive  th'  offending  age; 
So  much  the  father  did  the  king  assuage. 
But  now  so  far  my  clemency  they  slight, 
Th'  offenders  question  my  f orgivmg  righl 
That  one  was  m&de  for  many,  they  co 

tend; 
But  'tis  to  rule;  for  that's  a  monard 

end. 
Thev  call  my  tenderness  of  blood,  my  fea 
Tho  manly  tempers  can  the  longest  beai 
Yet,  since  they  will  divert  my  native  cours 
'T  is  time  to  shew  I  am  not  good  by  f orc< 
Those  heap'd  affronts  that  haughty  subjec 

bring,  c 

Are  burthens  for  a  cam^,  not  a  king. 
Kings  are  the  public  pillars  of  the  State, 
Bom  to  sustain   and    prop    the    natioi 

weight; 
If  my  voung  Samson  will  pretend  a  call 
To  shake  the  colunm,  let  bun  share  the  fa 
But  O  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live 
How  easy  't  is  for  parents  to  forgave  ! 
With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  w< 
From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son  1  ^ 
Poor  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care 
Rais'd  up  to  all  the  height  his  frame  cou 

bear ! 
Had  God  ordain'd  his  fate  for  empire  box 
He  would  have  giv'n  his  soul  another  tur 
Gull'd  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  mode 

sense 
Is  one  that  would   by  law  supplant  1 

prince; 
The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool; 
Never  was  patriot  yet,  but  was  a  fool. 
Whence  comes  it  that  religion  and  the  la' 
Should   more  be  Absalom's  than  Davu 

cause?  t 

His  old  instructor,  ere  he  lost  his  place, 
Was  never  thought  indued  with  so  mu 

grace. 
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. • — "ood   heav'ns,   how   faction  can  a  patriot 

How  fatoa  't  paint  I  ,  ,       •  , 

fViends  te  ly  rebel  ever  proyes  my  people  s  saiut. 

grcM'  ould  they  impose  an  heir  upon  the  throne  ? 
VTho  dare  iCt  Sanhedrins  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 

foesA.  king 's  at  least  a  part  of  government, 
Yet  some  4&^d  mine  as  requisite  as  their  consent; 

dayi^ithout  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choose, 
gome  let  xinfers  a  right  the  present  to  depose.        980 
In  this  sTrue,   they  petition   me   t'  approve    their 
Barzillai,  choice; 

yea3ut  Esau's  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 
Xjong  sinceiy  pious  subjects  for  my  safety  pray; 
In    regionii^hich  to  secure,  they  take  my  pow'r  away, 
floo'rom  plots  and  treasons  Heav'n  preserve 
Unf ortuna^         my  years, 

But  sinkiii^nt  save  me  most  from  my  petitioners  t 
In  exile  wJnsatiate  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave; 
For  him  3rod   cannot   grant   so  ^uch  as  they  can 
The  coul  crave. 

ar^That  then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 
IjBug^  ^^  guard  the  small  remains  of  royalty  ?  990 
hlThe  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway. 
Which  And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey: 

oVotes  shall  no  more  established  pow'r  con- 
Thefigf  trol  — 

His  b^JSuch    votes  as  make   a  part  exceed  the 
Kow  D  whole: 

"No  groundless   cl^imors  shall  my   friends 
His  eld  remove. 

By  me^SFcrowds  have  pow'r  to  punish  ere  they 

J  prove; 

And  a.r  or  gods  and  godlike  kings  their  care  ex- 
press, 
B'  unifetill  to  defend  their  servants  in  distress. 
Yet  n  O  that  my  pow'r  to  saying  were  confin'd  !  ^ 
AU  p<  Why  am  1  f  orc'd,  like  Heav'n,  against  my 
Swift  mind,  1000 

To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ? 
O  na: 

Scan  

By  8 

4_i>R0L0GUE   AND   EPILOGUE   TO 
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And 


OR,  THE  PERSIAN  PRINCE 


O  ai    [Thistragedy^thefirstplayof  Thomas  South- 
<r«rv  erne  (1660-1746),  was  printed  in  1682,  belDg  en- 
tered in  the  Term  CcUcUogue  for  Easter  Term 
_     (May).    If  we  may  judge  from  the  description 
l*^  of  the  annual  pope-burning  on  "  Queen  Bess's. 
Sh'' night,"  November  17  (see  Prolo^e,  line  18), 
It   it  was  probably  acted  late  in  the  preceding 
At  year.    The  play  had  a  political  object :  Taoh- 


Must  I  at  length  ^^^smtsd  of  justice  ci 
O  curst  effects  of  necessary  law  1 
How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  f| 
Beware  the  fury  of.  a  patient  man. 
Law  they  require,  let  Law  then  she^ 

face; 
They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on 
Her  hinder  partly  but  with  a  daring  e' 
To  tempt  the  tenor  of  her  front  and  f 
By  their  own  arts,  't  is  righteously  de^ 
Those  dire  artificers  of  death  shall  blei 
Against    themselTes  their    witnesses 

swear. 
Till  yiper-like  their  mother  Plot  they  t< 
And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bloody  goi 
Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before.  { 
Their  Belial  with  their  Belsebub  will  iigl 
Thus  on  my  foes,  my  foes  shall  do 

right. 
Nor  doubt  th'  event;  for  factious  crowj 

engage. 
In  their  first  onset,  all  their  brutal  rag«). 
Then  let  'eih  take  an  nnresisted  course; 
Retire,  and    traverse,    and    delude  the 

force; 
But,  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  ur| 

the  fight, 
And  rise  upon  *eiuvwtth  redoubled  might  | 
For  lawful  pow'r  is  still  superior  found; 
When  long  driv'n  bock,  at  length  it  Btanl 
,  the  ground.*' 

He  said.  Th'  Almighty,  nodding,  gavj 

consent; 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began. 
The  mighty  years  in  long  procession  ran: 
Once    more   the    godlike   David   was  re- 
stored, 103c 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 


mas, "  the  loyal  brother,"  suffgwting  the  Duke 
of  York ;  and  Ismael,  *'  a  vmatnous  favorite/' 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Pope,  in  his  lines  To  Mr.  Thomas  Southerner  on 
his  Birthday,  1742,  alludes  to  him  as : 

Tom,  whom  Heay'n  sent  down  to  rmiae 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plsy& 

On  this  Warburton  remarks  \ 

*^Thi8  allades  to  a  story  Mr.  ^n&ene  told 
about  the  same  time  to  Mr.  P^Nepe]  aiid  }fr. 
Wfarbnrton]  of  Dryden;  who,  wnen  :Sottth- 
eme  first  wrote  for  the  stage,  v^fMi  so  famouf 
for  his  prologues  that  the  players  woold  act 

t 
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nothiog  without  that  decoration.  His  usual 
price  till  then  had  been  four  guineas;  but 
when  Southerne  came  to  him  for  the  prologue 
he  had  bespoke,  Dryden  told  him  he  must  haye 
sx  guineas  for  it;  ^  which/  said  he,  *  young 
man,  is  out  of  no  disrespect  to  you,  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.' " 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  the  same  anecdote  in  his 
Life  of  Dryden  ;  but,  probably  by  a  mere  slip 
of  memory,  alters  the  figures  to  two  guineas 
and  three.] 

PROLOGUE 

Poets,  like  b&wf  nl  monarchs,  ruPd  the  stage, 
Till  critics,  like  damn'd  Whigs,  debauch'd 

our  age. 
Mark  how  they  jump:  critics  would  reg- ' 

ulate 
Our  theaters,  and  Whigs  reform  our  state : 
Both  pretend  Uve,  and  both  (plague  rot 

*em !)  hate. 
The  critic  humbly  seems  advice  to  bring; 
The  fawning  Whig  petitions  to  the  king: 
But  one's  advice  into  a  satire  slides; 
T*other's  petition  a  remonstrance  hides. 
These   wul  no  taxes  give,  and  those   no 

pence;  lo 

Critics  would  starve  the  poet,  Whigs  the 

prince. 
The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  discards; 
Just  so  the  Whig  would  fain  pull  down  the 

guards. 
Guards  are  illegal,  that  drive  foes  away, 
As  watchful  shepherds,  that  fright  beasts 

of  prey. 
Kings,  who  disband  such  needless  aids  as 

these, 
JLre  safe  —  as  long  as  e'er  their  subjects 

please: 
And  tliat  would  be  till  next  Queen  Bess's 

night. 
Which  thus  grave  penn^  chroniclers  indite. 
Sir  Edmond-Derry  nrst,  in  wof ul  wise,       ao 
Leads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their  maudlin 

eyes. 
There  ^s  not  a  butcher's  wife  but  dribs  her 

part, 
And  pities  the  poor  pag^eant  from  her  heart; 
Who,  to  provoke  revenge,  rides  round  the 

fire. 
And,  with  a  civil  congee,  does  retire. 
But  guiltless  blood  to  ground  must  never 

faU; 
There 's  Antichrist  behind,  to  pay  for  all. 
The  punk  of  Babylon  in  pomp  appears. 


A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  seventy  years; 

Whose  age  in  vain  our  mercy  would  im- 
plore, 30 

For  few  take  pity  on  an  old  cast  whore. 

The  Devil,  who  brought  him  to  the  shame,  ^ 
takes  part;  | 

Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  ^ 
heart; 

Like  thief  and  parson  in  a  Tyburn  cart.    J 

The  word  is  giv'n,  and  with  a  loud  huzza 

The  miter'd  moppet  from  his  chair  they  draw : 

On  the  slain  corpse  contending  nations  fall: 

Alas  !  what 's  one  poor  pope  among  'em  all ! 

He   bums;  now  all  tnie  hearts  your  tri- 
umphs ring: 

And  next   (for  fashion)  cry:    *'Grod   save 
the  king ! "  40 

A  needful  cry  in  midst  of  such  alarms, 

When  forty  thousand  men  are  up  in  arms. 

But  after  he's    once    sav'd,    to  make^ 
amends, 

In  each  succeeding  health  they  damn  ^ 
his  friends:  | 

So  God  begins,  but  still  the  Devil  ends.  J 

What  if  some  one,  inspir'd  with  zeal,  should 
call: 

*'Come,  let's  go  cry:  'Grod  save  him  at 
Whitehall ' "  ? 

His  best  friends  would  not  like  this  overcare, 

Or  think  him  e'er  the  safer  for  that  pray'r. 

Five  praying  saints  are  by  an  act  allow'd; 

But    not    the   whole    Church-militant,   in 
crowd.  51 

Yet,  should   Heav'n  all  the  true  peti-' 
tions  drain 

Of  Presbyterians  who  would  kings  main- 
tain. 

Of  forty  thousand,  five  would  scarce  re- 
main. 

EPILOGUE 

A  VIRGIN  poet  was  serv'd  up  to-day. 
Who  till  this  hour  ne'er  cackled  for  a  play. 
He  *s  neither  yet  a  Whig  nor  Tory  boy;  ^ 
But,  like  a  girl  whom  several  would  en- 

Begs  leave  to  make  the  best  of  his  own 
natural  toy.  j 

Were  I  to  play  my  callow  author's  game. 

The  King's  House  would  instruct  me,  by  the 
name. 

There  's  loyalty  to  one:  I  wish  no  more; 

A  commonwealth  sounds  like  a  common 
whore. 
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Let  husband  or  gaUant  be  what  they  will. 

One  part  of  woman  is  true  Tory  stilL        n 

If  any  factious  spirit  should  rebel. 

Our  sex,  with  ease,  can  eyery  rising  qnelL 

Then,  as  you  hope  we  should  your  failings 
hide, 

An  honest  jury  for  our  play  proyide. 

Whigs  at  their  poets  never  take  offense; 

They  saye  dull  culprits  who  haye  murther'd 
sense: 

Tho'  nonsense  is  a  nauseous  heayy  mass; 

The  yehicle  call'd  faction  makes  it  pass. 

Faction  in    play 's   the  ConmionwealthV 
man's  bribe,  20 

The  leaden  farthing  of  the  canting  tribe; 

Tho'  yoid  in  payment  laws  and  statutes 
make  it, 

The  neighborhood,  that  knows  the  man, 
will  take  it. 

Tis  faction  buys  the  yotes  of  half  the  pit; 

Theirs  is  the  pension-parliament  of  wit. 

In  city  clubs  their  yenom  let  'em  yent, 

For  there  't  is  safe,  in  its  own  element: 

Here,  where  their  madness  can  haye  no  pre- 
tense, 

Let  'em  forget  themselyes  an  hour  in  sense. 

In  one  poor  isle  why  should  two  fac- 
tions be  ?  30 

Small  diff'rence  in  your  yices  I  can  see: 

In  drink  and  drabs  both  sides  too  well 
agree. 

Would  mere  were  more  preferments  in  the 
land; 

If  places  fell,  the  party  could  not  stand. 

Of  this  damn'd  grievance  ey'ry  Whig  com- 
plains: 

They  grunt  like  hogs,  till  they  have  got 
their  g^rains. 

Meantime  you  see  what  trade  our  plots  ad- 
vance: 

We  send  each  year  good  money  into  France ; 

And  they,  that  know  what  merchandise  we 
need, 

Send  o'er  true  Protestants  to  mend  our 
breed.  40 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE   TO 
THE   PRINCESS  OF   CLEVES 

[This  tragi-oomedy,  by  Le6|  would  seem,  from 
the  reference  to  Absalom  and  Achitopkel 
(Prologue,  line  25),  which  would  have  most 
point  when  that  poem  was  in  its  first  heyday 
of  suocesB,  probably  to  have  been  acted  late 


in  1681  or  early  in  1682.  Dryden's  proloeue 
and  epilogue  were  first  printed  in  Miscduiny 
Poems,  1684.  The  early  editions  of  the  play, 
of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1689,  do  not  con- 
tain either  piece,  but  instead  of  them  a  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  apparently  written  by  Lee 
himself.  The  play  is  called  The  Princess  of 
Cleve  in  the  early  editions ;  the  spelling  Cieves 
is  found,  however,  in  Miscellany  Poems,  1684.] 

PROLOGUE 

Ladies  I  (I  hope  there 's  none  behind  to 
hear) 

I  long  to  whisper  something  in  your  ear: 

A  secret,  whicn  does  much  my  mind  per- 
plex— 

There 's  treason  in  the  play  against  our  sex. 

A  man  that 's  false  to  loye,  that  yows  and 
cheats, 

And  kisses  eyery  liyii^  thing  he  meets  ! 

A  rogue  in  mode  —  I  dare  not  speak  too 
broad  — 

One  that  does  something  to  the  yery  bawd. 

Out  on  him,  traitor,  for  a  filthy  beast  1       9 

Nay,  and  he 's  like  the  pack  of  all  the  rest: 

None  of  'em  stick  at  mark;  they  all  de-' 
ceive. 

Some  Jew  has  chang'd  the  text,  I  half 
belieye; 

Their  Adam  cozen'd  our  poor  grandame 
Eye. 

To  hide  their  faults  they  rap  out  oaths  and 
tear: 

Now  tho'  we  lie,  we  're  too  well  bred  to 
swear. 

So  we  compound  for  half  the  sin  we  owe. 

But  men  are  dipp'd  for  soul  and  body  too. 

And  when  found  out  excuse  themselyes,  pox 
cant  'em  1 

With  Latin  stuff,  perjuria  ridet  amantum, 

I  'm  not  book-leam'd,  to  know  that  word  in 
yogue,  20 

But  I  suspect 't  is  Latin  for  a  rogue. 

I'm  sure  I  neyer  heard  that  scritch-owl 
hollow'd 

In  my  p#or  ears,  but  separation  follow'd. 

How  can  such  perjur'd  yillains  e'er  be  sayed ! 

Achitophel  's  not  half  so  false  to  Dayid. 

With  yows  and  soft  expressions  to  allure, 

They  stand  like  foremen  of  a  shop,  de- 
mure; 

No  sooner  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  gad- 
dine, 

And  for  the  next  new  fiice  ride  out  a-pad- 
ding. 
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Yet,  by  their  favor  when  they  have  bin  kiss- 
ing, ,  30 
We  can  perceive  the  ready  money  missing. 

Well !   we  may  rail,  but  %  is  as  good  e'en 

wink; 
Something  we    find,  and   something  they 

will  sink. 
But  since  they  're  at  renouncing,  't  is  our 

parts 
To  trump  their  diamonds,  as  they  trump  our 

hearts. 

EPILOGUE 

A  QUALM  of  conscience  brings  me  back 

again 
To  make  amends  to  you  bespatter'd  men  I 
We  women  love  like  cats,  that  hide  their 

By  growling,  squalling,  and  a  hideous  noise. 
I  rail'd  at  wild  young  sparks,  but,  without 

lying, 

Never  was  man  worse  thought  on  for  high- 

flving: 
The  prodigsd  of  love  gives  each  her  part. 
And  squand'ring  shows,  at  least,  a  noble 

heart. 
I've  heard  of    men,  who,  in  some  lewd 

lampoon. 
Have  hir'a  a  friend  to  make  their  valor 

known.  10 


That    accusation    straight    this    question 

brings: 
What  is  the  man  that  does  such  naughty 

things? 
The  spaniel  lover,  like  a  sneaking  fop, 
Lies  at  our  feet;  he's  scarce  worth   tak- 
ing up. 
'T  is  true,  such  heroes  in  a  play  go  far; 
But  chamber  practice  is  not  like  the  bar. 
When  men  such  vile,  such  faint  petitions 

make. 
We  fear  to  give,  because  they  fear  to  take; 
Since  modesty 's  the  virtue  of  our  kind, 
Pray  let  it  be  to  our  own  sex  confined.      20 
When  men  usurp  it  from  the  female  nation, 
'T  is  but  a  work  of  supererogation.  — 
We  show'd  a  princess  in  the  play,  't  is  true. 
Who  gave  her  Csssar  more  than  all  his  due; 
Told  her  own  faults;  but  I  should  much 

abhor 
To  choose  a  husband  for  my  confessor. 
You  see  what  fate  follow  d  the  saintlike 

fool. 
For    telling  tales  from  out  the  nuptial 

school. 

Our  play  a  merry  comedy  had  prov'd. 

Had  she  confess'd  as  much  to  hun  she 

lov'd.  30 

True  Presbyterian  wives  the  means 

would  try. 
But  damn'd  confessing  is  flat  Popery. 
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A  SATIRE  AGAINST   SEDITION 


BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF   ABSALOM   AND   ACHITOPHEL 

Per  Graium  populoi^  mediaequeper  Elidis  urbem 
Pxtt  ovans^  dinntmqfu  tibi  pototoai  honoret, 

[On  November  24, 1681,  the  government  songht  to  indict  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  of  high 
treaaon,  but  the  London  grand  jury  rejected  the  bUL  What  followed  is  well  described  by  Sic 
Walter  Scott: 

*'  The  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was  nnbonnded ;  and,  among  other  symptoms  of  exultation,  it 
displayed  itwlf  in  that  which  gave  rise  to  this  poem  of  Dryden.  This  was  a  medal  of  Lord 
Sh^tesbory,  struck  by  William  [sic,  really  George]  Bower,  an  artist  who  had  executed  some 
popular  pieces  allusive  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Plot.  The  obTerse  presented  the  bust  of  the  Earl, 
with  the  legend,  Antonio  Comiti  de  Skaftttbury  ;  the  reverse,  a  view  of  London,  the  Bridge,  and 
the  Tower ;  the  sun  is  rising  above  the  Tower,  and  just  in  the  act  of  dispersing  a  cloud ;  the 
legend  around  the  exergue  is  hoUamur^  and  beneath  is  the  date  of  his  acquittal,  24th  November, 
1681.  The  partisans  of  the  acquitted  patriot  wore  these  medals  at  their  breasts,  and  care  was 
taken  that  tibis  emblem  should  be  made  as  general  as  possible. 

**  The  success  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  made  the  Tories  look  to  our  author  as  the  only  poet 
whose  satire  might  check,  or  ridicule,  the  popular  triumph  of  Shaftesbury.    If  the  following 
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anecdote,  which  Spence  has  given  on  the  authority  of  a  Catholic  priest,  a  friend  of  Pope,  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  Charles  himself  engird  Dryden  to  write  on  this  theme :  *  One  day  as  ^e  king- 
was  walking  in  the  Mall,  and  talkmg  with  Dryden,  he  said  :  '*  If  I  was  a  poet,  and  I  think  I  am 
poor  enough  to  be  one,  I  would  write  a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  in  the  following  manner."  He 
then  gave  him  the  plan  of  The  Medal,  Dryden  took  the  hint,  carried  the  poem,  as  soon  as  it  was 
written,  to  the  king,  and  had  a  present  of  a  hundred  broad  pieces  for  it.' "  [Scott's  quotation 
from  Spence  is  not  quite  literal.] 

The  Medal  was  first  published,  as  is  erident  from  a  manuscript  note  by  Luttrell  (Malone,  I, 
1,  108),  about  March  16,  1682.  Of  this  first  edition  two  issues  are  known,  one  of  which  lacks  the 
quotation  from  Orid  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The  second  edition  appeared  with  Miscellany 
i^oemSf  1684,  but  has  a  separate  title-page,  dated  1683.  A  third  edition  was  printed  in  1692. 
The  present  text  follows  that  of  the  issue  lacking  the  quotation  from  Orid,  which,  howeyer,  is 
added  from  the  other  issue  of  the  first  edition.] 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  WHIGS 

Fob  to  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem,  with 
so  much  justice  as  to  you  ?  'T  is  the  represen- 
tation of  your  own  hero :  't  is  the  picture  drawn 
at  length,  which  you  admire  and  prize  so  much 
in  little.  None  of  your  ornaments  are  wanting ; 
neither  the  landscap  of  the  Tower,  nor  the  ris- 
ing sun;  nor  the  Anno  Domini  of  your  new 
sovereign's  coronation.  This  must  needs  be  a 
grateful  undertaking  to  your  whole  party ;  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  not  been  so  happy 
as  to  purchase  the  original.  I  hear  the' graver 
has  made  a  g^ood  market  of  it :  all  his  kings 
are  bought  up  already ;  or  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder so  inhanc'd,  that  many  a  poor  Po- 
lander  who  would  be  glad  to  woivhip  the 
image,  is  not  able  to  go  to  the  cost  of  him, 
but  must  be  content  to  see  him  here.  I  must 
confess  I  am  no  great  artist;  but  signpost 
painting  will  serve  the  turn  to  remember  a 
friend  by,  especially  when  better  is  not  to  be 
had.  Yet  for  your  comfort  the  lineaments  are 
true ;  and  tho'  he  sate  not  five  times  to  me,  as 
he  did  to  B.,  yet  I  have  consulted  history,  as  the 
Italian  painters  do,  when  they  would  draw  a 
Nero  or  a  Caligula;  tho'  they  have  not  seen 
the  man,  they  can  help  their  imagination  by  a 
statue  of  him,  and  find  out  the  coloring  from 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus.  Truth  is,  yon  might 
have  spar'd  one  side  of  your  Medal:  ^e  head 
would  be  seen  to  more  advantage  if  it  were 
plac'd  on  a  spike  of  the  Tower,  a  little  nearer 
to  the  sun,  which  would  then  break  out  to  bet- 
ter purpose. 

You  tell  us  in  your  preface  to  the  No-Pro- 
testant Ploty  that  you  shall  be  f orc'd  hereafter 
to  leave  off  your  modesty :  I  suppose  you  mean 
that  little  which  is  left  you ;  for  it  was  worn  to 
rags  when  you  put  out  ihia  Medal.  Never  was 
there  praetic'd  such  a  piece  of  notorious  impu- 
dence in  the  face  of  an  establish' d  government. 
I  believe  when  he  is  dead  you  will  wear  him 
in  thumb-rings,  as  the  Turks  did  Scanderbeg, 
as  if  there  were  virtue  in  his  bones  to  preserve 
yon  against  monarchy.    Yet  all  this  while  yon 


pretend  not  only  zeal  for  the  public  good,  but 
a  due  veneration  for  ^e  person  of  the  king. 
But  all  men  who  can  see  an  inch  before  them 
may  easily  detect  those  gross  fallacies.  That 
it  is  necessary  for  men  m  your  circumstances 
to  pretend  both,  \s  g^ranted  you ;  for  without 
them  there  could  be  no  ground  to  raise  a  fac- 
tion. But  I  would  ask  you  one  civil  question, 
what  right  has  any  man  among  you,  or  any 
association  of  men,  (to  come  nearer  to  you,) 
who,  out  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  public  capacity,  to  meet  as  you  daily  do  in 
factious  clubs,  to  vilify  the  government  in  your 
diBconrses,  and  to  libel  it  in  all  your  writings  ? 
Who  made  you  judges  in  Israel  ?  Or  how  is 
it  consistent  with  your  zeal  of  the  public  wel- 
fare to  promote  sedition?  Does  your  defini- 
tion of  loyal,  which  is  to  serve  the  king  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  allow  you  the  license  of 
traducmg  the  executive  power  with  which  you 
own  he  is  invested  ?  Yon  complain  that  his 
Majesty  has  lost  the  love  and  confidence  of  bis 
people  ;  and  by  your  very  urging  it  you  endea- 
vor, what  in  you  lies,  to  make  him  lose  them. 
All  good  subjects  abhor  the  thought  of  arbi- 
trary power,  whether  it  be  in  one  or  many: 
if  you  were  the  patriots  yon  would  seem,  you 
would  not  at  this  rate  incense  the  multitude  to 
assume  it ;  for  no  sober  man  can  fear  it,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition,  or  his  practice,  or 
even,  where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from 
his  ministers.  Give  us  leave  to  enjoy  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  benefit  of  laws  under  which 
we  were  bom,  and  which  we  desire  to  trans- 
mit to  our  posterity.  You  are  not  the  trus- 
tees of  the  public  liberty;  and  if  you  have 
not  right  to  petition  in  a  crowd,  much  less 
have  you  to  intermeddle  in  the  management 
of  affairs,  or  to  arraign  what  you  do  not  like, 
which  in  effect  la  everything  that  is  done  by 
the  king  and  council.  Can  yon  imagine  that 
any  reasonable  man  will  believe  you  respect 
the  person  of  his  Majesty,  when  'tis  appar- 
ent that  your  seditious  pamphlets  are  stnfTd 
with  particular  reflections  on  him  ?  If  you 
have  the  confidence  to  deny  this,  'tis  easy 
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to  be  eYine'd  from  a  thoumid  pMsages,  -whioh 
I  only  forbear  to  qaote,  because  I  desire  they 
shonld  die,  and  be  forgotten.  I  have  pems'd 
many  of  yonr  papers,  and  to  show  yon  that  I 
have,  the  third  part  of  your  No-Proiettant  Plot 
is  mneh  of  it  stolen  from  your  dead  author^Sf 
pamphlet,  «ill*d  The  Orowth  of  Popery;  as| 
manifestly  as  Milton's  Defense  of  the  Englisn 
People  is  from  Buchanan,  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos ;  or  yonr  first  Coyenant  and  new  .Ajbso- 
elation  from  the  Holy  League  of  the  French 
Guiaards.  Anyone  who  reads  Davila  may 
trace  your  practices  all  along.  There  were  the 
same  pretenses  for  reformation  and  loyalty, 
the  same  aspersions  of  the  king,  and  the  same 
grounds  of  a  rebellion.  I  know  not  whether  yon 
will  take  the  historian's  word,  who  says  it  was 
reported  that  Poltrot,  a  Huguenot,  murther'd 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  by  the  instigations  of 
Theodore  Beza,  or  that  it  was  a  Huguenot  min- 
ister, otherwise  called  a  Presbyterian,  (for  our 
Ghnroh  abhors  so  devilish  a  tenet,)  who  first 
writ  a  treatise  of  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
and  murUiering  kings  of  a  different  persuasion 
in  religion ;  but  I  am  able  to  prove,  from  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  principles  of  Buchanan, 
duit  they  set  the  people  above  the  magistrate ; 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your  own  funda- 
mental, and  which  carries  your  loyalty  no  far- 
ther than  your  liking.  When  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  goes  on  your  side,  you  are 
as  ready  to  observe  it  as  if  it  were  passed  into  a 
law ;  but  when  you  are  pinch'd  with  any  former, 
and  yet  nnrepeal'd  act  of  parliament,  you  de- 
clare that  in  some  cases  you  will  not  be  oblig'd 
by  it.  The  passage  is  in  the  same  third  part  of 
the  No-ProtegtatU  Plot^  and  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  The  late  copy  of  your  intended  Asso- 
ciation, you  neither  wholly  justify  nor  condemn ; 
but  as  the  Papists,  when  they  are  unoppos'd, 
fly  out  into  all  the  pageantries  of  worship ;  but 
in  times  of  war,  when  they  are  hard  press'd 
by  arguments.  He  close  intrenched  behind  the 
Cinmeil  of  Trent :  so  now,  when  your  affairs 
are  in  a  low  condition,  yon  dare  not  pretend 
that  to  be  a  legal  combination,  but  whenso- 
ever yon  are  afloat,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be 
maintained  and  justified  to  purpose.  For  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the 
sword ;  *t  is  the  proper  time  to  say  anything, 
when  men  have  aQ  things  in  their  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  yon  would  fain  be  nibbling 
at  a  parallel  betwixt  this  Association  and  that 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  there  is 
this  small  difference  betwixt  them,  that  the 
ends  of  the  one  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
other :  one  with  the  queen's  approbation  and 
eoBJunetion,  as  head  of  it;  the  other  without 
either  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  king, 
against  whose  authority  it  is  manifestly  de- 
s^pn'd.     Therefore  you  do  well  to  have  recourse 


to  yonr  last  evasion,  that  it  was  contrived  by 
your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers  that 
were  seiz'd ;  which  yet  you  see  the  nation  is 
not  so  easy  to  believe  as  your  own  jury ;  but 
the  matter  is  not  difficult,  to  find  twelve  men 
in  Newgate  who  would  acquit  a  malefactor. 

I  have  one  only  favor  to  desire  of  yon  at 
parting,  that  when  yon  think  of  answering 
this  poem,  you  would  employ  the  same  pens 
against  it,  who  have  combated  with  so  much 
success  against  Absalom  and  Aehitopkd ;  for 
then  you  may  assure  yourselves  of  a  clear 
victory,  without  the  least  reply.  Rail  at  me 
abundantly ;  and,  not  to  break  a  custom,  do  it 
without  wit :  by  this  method  you  will  gain  a 
considerable  point,  which  is,  wholly  to  waive 
the  answer  of  my  arguments.  Never  own  the 
bottom  of  your  principles,  for  fear  they  should 
be  treason.  Fall  severely  on  the  miscarriages 
of  government ;  for  if  scandal  be  not  allow'd, 
you  are  no  freebom  subjects.  If  God  has  not 
blest  you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming,  make 
use  of  my  poor  stock  and  welcome :  let  ypur 
verses  run  upon  my  feet ;  and,  for  the  utmost 
refuge  of  notorious  blockheads,  reduc'd  to  the 
last  extremity  of  sense,  turn  my  own  lines 
upon  me,  and,  in  utter  despair  of  your  own 
satire,  make  me  satirize  myself.  Some  of  you 
have  been  driven  to  this  bay  already;  but, 
above  all  the  rest,  commend  me  to  the  Non- 
conformist parson,  who  writ  the  Whip  and 
Key,  1  am  afraid  it  is  not  read  so  much  as  the 
piece  deserves,  because  the  bookseller  is  every 
week  crying  help  at  the  end  of  his  gazette,  to 
get  it  off.  You  see  I  am  charitable  enough 
to  do  him  a  kindness,  that  it  may  be  published 
as  well  as  printed ;  and  that  so  much  skill  in 
Hebrew  derivations  mav  not  lie  for  waste  pa- 
per in  the  shop.  Yet  1  half  suspect  he  went 
no  farther  for  his  learning,  than  the  index 
of  Hebrew  names  and  etymologies,  which  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  some  English  Bibles.  If 
Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a  fool,  the 
author  of  that  poem  will  pass  with  his  readers 
for  the  next  of  kin.  And  perhaps 't  is  the  re- 
lation that  makes  the  kindness.  Whatever  the 
verses  are,  buy  'em  up,  I  beseech  you,  out  of 
pity ;  for  I  hear  the  conventicle  is  shut  up,  and 
the  brother  of  Achitophel  out  of  service. 

Now  footmen,  you  know,  have  the  gener- 
osity to  make  a  purse  for  a  member  of  their 
society,  who  has  had  his  livery  pull'd  over  his 
ears;  and  even  Protestant  socks  are  bought 
up  among  you,  out  of  veneration  to  the  name. 
A  dissenter  in  poetry  from  sense  and  TCngliab 
will  make  as  good  a  Protestant  rhymer,  as  a 
dissenter  from  the  Church  of  Englimd  a  Pro- 
testant parson.  Besides,  if  you  encourage  a 
young  beg^ner,  who  knows  but  he  may  ele- 
vate his  style  a  little  above  the  vulgar  epithets 
of  profane,  and  saucy  Jack,  and  atheistic  scrib- 
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bier,  viiih  which  he  treats  me,  when  the  fit  of 
enthusiasm  is  strongs  upon  him ;  by  which  well- 
manner' d  and  charitable  expressions  I  was  cer- 
tain of  his  sect  before  I  knew  his  name.  What 
would  you  haye  more  of  a  man  ?  He  has 
damn'd  me  in  your  cause  from  Genesis  to  the 
Hevelations;  and  has  half  the  texts  of  both 
the  Testaments  against  me,  if  you  will  be  so 
civil  to  yourselves  as  to  take  him  for  your  in- 
terpreter, and  not  to  take  them  for  Insh  wit- 
nesses. After  all,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
that  you  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of 
your  cause,  and  that  your  main  lawyer  is  yet 
behind..  Now  if  it  so  happen  he  meet  with 
no  more  reply  than  his  predecessors,  you  may 
either  conclude  that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of 
my  cause,  or  fear  my  adversary,  or  disdain 
him,  or  what  yon  please,  for  the  diort  on  't  is, 
't  is  indifferent  to  your  humble  servant,  what- 
ever your  party  says  or  thinks  of  him. 

THE   MEDAL 

Of  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantry, 
Which  English   idiots  ran  in  crowds  to 

The  Polish  Medal  bears  the  prize  alone:  1 
A  monster,  more  the  favorite  of  the  town  > 
Than  either  fairs  or  theaters  have  shown.  J 
Never  did  art  so  well  with  nature  strive, 
Nor  ever  idol  seem'd  so  much  alive: 
So  like  the  man;  so  golden  to  the  sight, 
So  base  within,  so  counterfeit  and  light. 
One  side  is  fiU'd  with  title  and  with  ^e;  lo 
And,  lest  the  king  should  want  a  regal  place, 
On  the  reverse,  a  tow'r  the  town  surveys; 
O'er  which  our  mounting  sun  his  beams 

displays. 
The  word,  pronounc'd  aloud  by  shrieval 

voice, 
LcttamuTf  wliich,  in  Polish,  is  rejoice. 
The  day,  month,  year,  to  the  great  act  are 

join'd; 
And  a  new  canting  holiday  designed. 
Five  days  he  sate  for  every  cast  and  look; 
Four  more  than  God  to  finish  Adam  took. 
But  who  can  tell  what  essence  an£;els  are,  20 
Or  how  long  Heav'n  was  making  Luci- 
fer? 
O  could  the  style  that  copied  every  grace, 
And  ploVd  such  furrows  for  an  eimuch 

face, 
Could  it   have   formed   his  ever-changing 

will, 
The  various  piece  had  tir'd  the  graver's 

skill! 
A  martial  hero  first,  with  early  care. 


Blown,  like  a  pigmy  by  the  winds,  to  war. 

A  beardless  chief,  a  rebel,  ere  a  man: 

(So  young  his  hatred  to  his  prince  began.) 

N  ext  this,  (how  wildly  will  ambition  steer  I) 

A  vermin  wriggling  in  th'  usurper's  ear.    31 

Bart'ring  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold. 

He  cast  himself  into  the  saintlike  mold; 

Groan'd,  sigh'd,  and  pray'd,  while  godliness 
was  gain, 

The  loudest  ba^ipe  of  the  squeakine  train. 

But,  as  't  is  hara  to  cheat  a  juggler°s  eyes, 

His  open  lewdness  he  could  merer  disguise. 

There  split  the  saint;  for  hypocritic  zeal 

Allows  no  sins  but  those  it  can  conceal. 

Whoring  to  scandal  gives  too  large  a  scope; 

Saints  must  not  trade,  but  they  may  inter- 
lope. 41 

Th'  ungcdly  principle  was  all  the  same; 

But  a  gross  cheat  betrays  his  partner's 
game. 

Besides,  their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and 
slack; 

His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. 

Yet  still  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  stay; 

Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choking  up  his 
way: 

They  took,  but  not  rewarded,  his  advice; 

Villain  and  wit  exact  a  double  price. 

Pow'r  was  his  aim;  but,  thrown  from' 
that  pretense,  50 

The  wretch  tum'd  loyal  in  his  own  de- 
fense, 

And  malice  reconcil'd  him  to  his  prince. 

Him  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  Iserv'd, 

Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  deserv'd. 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust; 

His  counsel 's  oft  convenient,  seldom  just. 

Ev'n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 

He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 

The  frauds  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  years 

Made  him  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears:       6e 

At  best  as  little  honest  as  he  could. 

And,   like    white    witches,    mischievously 
good; 

To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans, 

And  rather   would    be    gpreat    by  wicked 
means. 

Thus,  fram'd  for  ill,  he  loos'd  our  triple 
hold; 

(Advice  unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold.) 

From  hence  those  tears  I  that  Ilium  of  our 
woe  I 

Who  helps  a  pow'rful  friend,  forearms  a 
foe. 

What  wonder  if  the  waves  prevail  so  fiar. 
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When  he  cat  down  the  banks  that  made 
the  bar?  70 

Seas  follow  but  their  nature  to  invade, 

But  he  by  art  our  native  strength  betray'd. 

So  Samson  to  his  foe  his  force  confessed; 

And,  to  be  shorn,  lay  slumbering  on  her 
breast. 

But  when  this  fatal   counsel,  found  too 
late, 

Expofl'd  its  author  to  the  public  hate; 

When  his  just  sovereign,  by  no  impious 
way. 

Could  be  seduc'd  to  arbitrary  sway; 

Forsaken  of  that  hope,  he  shifts  the  sail,  ^ 

Drives  down  the  current  with  a  poplar 
gale;  80 

And  shews  the  fiend  confessed  without  a 
veil. 

He  preaches  to  the  crowd  that  pow'r  is 
lent, 

But  not  convey'd  to  kingly  government; 

That  claims  successive    beieir  no  binding 
force, 

That  coronation  oaths  are  things  of  course; 

Maintains  the  multitude  can  never  err. 

And  sets  the  people  in  the  papal  chair. 

The  reason's  obvious:  intWest  never  lies ;^ 

The  most  have  stall  their  int'rest  in  their 
eyes; 

The  pow'r  is  always  theirs,  and  pow'r  is 
ever  wise.  90^ 

Almighty  crowd,  thou  shorten'st  all  dis- 
pute; 

Pow'r  is  thy  essence,  wit  thy  attribute  ! 

Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay, 

Thou  leap'st  o'er  all  eternal  truths  in  thy 
Pindaric  way! 

Athena  no  doubt  did  righteously  decide, 

When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were 
tried; 

Aa  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  re- 
pent; 

Still  they  were  wise,  whatever  way  they 
went. 

Crowds  err  not,  tho'  to  both  extremes  they 
run; 

To  kill  the  father  and  recall  the  son.       100 

Some  think  the  fools  were  most,  as  times 
went  then; 

But  now  the  world 's  o'erstook'd  with  pru- 
dent men. 

The  comm<fn  cry  is  ev'u  religion's  test: 

The  Turk's  is  at  Constantinople  best; 

Idols  in  India;  Popery  at  Rome; 

And  our  own  worship  only  true  at  home. 


And  true,  but  for  the  tune;  'tis  hard  to 

know 
How  long  we  please  it  shall  continue  so. 
This  side  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow  bums; 
So  all  are  God-a'mighties  in  their  turns,  no 
A  tempting  doctrine,  plausible  and  new: 
What  foobi  our  fathers  were,  if  this  be 

true ! 
Who,  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  civil  war, 
Inherent  right  in  monarohs  did  declare; 
And,  that  a  lawful  pow'r  might  never  cease, 
Secur'd  succession,  to  secure  our  peace. 
Thus  property  and  sovereign  sway,  at  last. 
In  equal  balances  were  justly  cast: 
But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot-mouth'd 
horse;  119 

Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force. 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 
Too  happy  England,  if  our  good  we  Imew, 
JTould  we  possess  the  freedom  we  pursue  I 
The  lavish  government  can  give  no  more; 
Yet  we  repine,  and  plen^  makes  us  poor. 
God  tried  us  once :  our  rebel  fathers  fought ; 
He  glutted  'em  with  all  the  pow'r  they 

sought: 
Till,  mastered  by  their  own  usurping  brave, 
The  freebom  subject  sunk  into  a  slave.    130 
We  loathe  our  manna,  and  we  long  for 

quails; 
Ah,  what  is  man,  when  his  own  wish  pre- 
vails! 
How  rash,  how  swift  to  plunge  himself  in 

ill; 
Proud  of  his  pow'r,  and  boundless  in  his 

will! 
That  kings  can  do  no  wrong  we  must  be- 
lieve; 
None  can  they  do,  and  must  they  all  re- 
ceive ? 
Help,  Heaven  I  or  sadly  we  shall  see  an 

hour, 
When  neither  wrong  nor  right  are  in  their 

pow'r! 
Already  they  have  lost  their  best  defense. 
The  benefit  of  laws  which  they  dispense:  140 
No  justice  to  their  righteous  cause  allow'd; 
But  baffled  by  an  arbitrary  crowd; 
And  medals  grav'd,  their  conquest  to  record. 
The  stamp  and  coin  of  their  adopted  lord. 
The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once,  to  see  an 
ass 
Mumbling  to  iftake  the  crossgrain'd  thistles 

pass, 
Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
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The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

The  witnesses  that,  leech-like,  liv'd  on 
blood, 

Sucking  for  them  were  med'cinally  good ; 

But  when  they  fastened  on  their  f ester'd ' 
sore,  15X 

Then  justice  and  religion  they  forswore; 

Their  maiden  oaths   debauch'd   into  a 
whore. 

Thus  men  are  rais'd  by  factions,  and  de- 
cried; 

And  rogue  and  saint  distinguished  by  their 
side. 

They  rack  ev'n  scripture  to  confess  their 
cause. 

And  plead  a  call  to  preach  in  spite  of  laws. 

But  that 's  no  news  to  the  poor  injur'd  page: 

It  has  been  us'd  as  ill  in  every  age; 

And  is  constrained,  with  patience,  all  to 
take;  i6o 

For  what  defense  can  Greek  and  Hebrew 
make? 

Happy  who  can  this  talking  trumpet  seize; 

They  make  it  speak  whatever  sense  they 
please  ! 

'Twas  fram'd  at  first  our  oracle  t'  en- 
quire; 

But  since  our  sects  in  prophecy  grow  I 
higher. 

The  text  inspires  not  them,  but  they  thd 
text  inspire. 
London,  thou  great  emporium  of  our  isle, 

0  thou  too  bounteous,  thou  too  fruitful  Nile ! 
How  shall  I  praise  or  curse  to  thy  desert; 
Or  separate  thy  sound  from  thy  corrupted 

part !  170 

1  call'd  thee  Nile;  the  parallel  will  stand: 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  overflow  the  fattened 

land; 

Yet  monsters  from  thy  large  increase  we 
find, 

Engeuder'd  on  the  slime  thou  leav'st  be- 
hind. 

Sedition  has  not  wholly  seiz'd  on  thee, 

Thy  nobler  parts  are  from  infection  free. 

Of  Israel's  tribes  thou  hast  a  numerous 
band, 

But  still  the  Canaanite  is  in  the  land. 

Thy  military  chiefs  are  brave  and  true. 

Nor  are  thy  disinchanted  burghers  few.  180 
be  head  is  loyal  which  thy  heart  com- 
mands. 

But  what 's  a  head  with  two  such  gouty 
hands? 

The  wise  and  wealthy  love  the  surest  way. 


And  are  content  to  thrive  and  to  obey. 

But  wisdom  is  to  sloth  too  great  a  slave; 

None  are  so  busy  as  the  fool  and  knave. 

Those  let  me  curse;  what  vengeance  will 
the  V  urge, 

Whose  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can 
purge; 

Nor  sharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring, 

Nor  angry  Heaven,  nor  a  forgiving  king  !  rgo 

In  gospel-phrase   their  chapmen  they  be- 
tray; 

Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 

The  knack  of  trades  is  living  on  the  spoil; 

They  boast,  ev'n  when  each  other  they  be- 
guile. 

Customs  to  steal  is  such  a  trivial  thing. 

That 't  is  their  charter  to  defraud  their  king. 

All  hands  unite  of  every  jarring  sect; 

They  cheat  the  country  first,  and  then  in- 
fect. 

They  for  €U)d's  cause  their  monarchs  dare 
dethrone, 

And  they  11  be  sure  to  make  his  cause  their 
own.  200 

Whether  the  plotting  Jesuit  laid  the  pUm 

Of  murth'ring  Kings,  or  the  French  Puntan, 

Our  sacrilegious  sects  their  guides  outgo. 

And  kings  and  kingly  pow'r  would  murther 
too. 
What  means  their  trait'rous  combination 
less. 

Too  plain  t'  evade,  too  shameful  to  confess  ! 

But  treason  is  not  own'd  when  't  is  descried: 

Successful  crimes  alone  are  justified. 

The  men,  who  no  conspiracy  would  fijid, 

Who  doubts,  but  had  it  taken,  they  had 
join'd —  210 

Join'd  in  a  mutual  covenant  of  defense, 

At   first    without,   at    last   against  their 
prince  ? 

If  sovereign  right  by  sovereign  pow'r  they 
scan, 

The  same  bold  maxim  holds  in  God  and 
man: 

Grod  were  not  safe,  his  thunder  oould  they 
shim. 

He  should  be  forc'd  to  crown  another  son. 

Thus,  when  the  heir  was  from  the  vine' 
yard  thrown. 

The  rich  possession  was  the  murth'rers'  own. 

In  vain  to  sophistry  they  have  recourse: 

By  proving  theirs  no  plot,  they  prove  't  is 
worse;  310 

Unmask'd  rebellion,  and  audacious  force; 

Which  tho'  not  actual,  yet  all  e jres  may  see 
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T  is  working  in  th'  immediate  pow'r  to  be; 
For  from  pretended  grieyanoes  they  rise, 
First  to  dislike,  and  after  to  despise; 
Then,  Cydop-like,  in  human  flesh  to  deal, 
Chop  up  a  ministc^  at  every  meal; 
Perhaps  not  wholly  to  melt  down  the  king. 
But  ckp  his  regal  rights  within  the  ring; 
From  thence  t  assume  the  pow'r  of  peace 

and  war;  330 

And  ease  him  by  deerees  of  public  care. 
Yet,  to  consult  his  dignity  and  fame, 
He   should  liave  leave  to  exercise   the 

name, 
And  hold  the  cards,  while  commons  play'd 

the  game. 
For  what  can  poVr  give  more  than  food 

and  drink. 
To  live  at  ease,  and  not  be  bound  to  think  ? 
These  are  the  cooler  methods  of  their  crime. 
But  their  hot  zealots  think  'tis  loss  of  time; 
On  utmost  bounds  of  loyalty  they  stand. 
And  grin  and  whet  like  a  Cfroatian  band. 
That  waits  impatient  for  the  last  com- 
mand. 242 
Thus  outlaws  open  villainy  maintain, 
They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  scour  the 

plain; 
And,  if  their  pow'r  the  passengers  subdue, 
The  most  have  right,  the  wrong  is  in  the 

few. 
:Snoh  impious  axioms  foolishly  they  show. 
For  in  some  soils  republics  will  not  grow: 
Our  temp'rate  isle  will  no  extremes  sustain 
Of  poplar  sway  or  arbitrary  reign, 
But  slides  between  them  both  into  the  best, 
Secure  in  freedom,  in  a  monarch  blest;    351 
And  tho'  the  climate,  vex'd  with  various 

winds. 
Works  thro'  our  yielding    bodies   on  our 

minds. 
The  wholesome   tempest   purges  what   it 

breeds. 
To  recommend  the  calmness  that  succeeds. 
But   thou,    the  pander  of   the  people's 

hearts, 
(O  crooked  soul,  and  serpentine  in  arts  !) 
Whose  blandishments  a  loyal   land  have 

whor'd. 
And  broke  the  bonds  she  plighted  to  her 

lord; 

What  curses  on  thy  blasted  name  will 

fall !  260 

Which  age  to  age  their  legacy  shall  call; 

For  aU  must  curse  the  woes  that  must 

descend  on  all. 


Religion  thou  hast  none;  thy  tnercury 

Has  pass'd  thro'  every  sect,  or  theirs  thro' 
thee. 

But  what  thou  giv'st,  that  venom  still  re- 
mains; 

And  the  pox'd  nation  feels  thee  in  their 
brains. 

What  else  inspires  the  tongues  and  swells 
the  breasts 

Of  all  thy  bellowing  renegade  priests. 

That  preach  up  thee  for  God,  dispense  thy 
laws, 

And  with  thy  stum  ferment  their  fainting 
cause,  270 

Fresh  fumes  of  madness  raise,  and  toil  and 
sweat 

To  make  the  formidable  cripple  great  ? 

Yet  should  thy  crimes  suoce^,  should  law- 
less pow'r 

Compass  those  ends  thy  greedy  hopes  de- 
vour, 

Thy  canting  friends  thy  mortal  foes  would 
be, 

Thy  God  and  theirs  will  never  lonf  agree; 

For  thine  (if  thou  hast  any)  must  be  one 

That  lets  the  world  and  humankind  alone; 

A  jolly  god,  that  passes  hours  too  well 

To  promise   heav'n,   or   threaten  us  with 
hell;  280 

That  unconcem'd  can  at  rebellion  sit. 

And  wink  at  crimes  he  did  himself  commit. 

A  tyrant  theirs;   the   heav'n  their  priest- 
hood paints 

A  conventicle  of  gloomy  sullen  saints; 

A  heav'n  like  Bedlam,  slovenly  and  sad, 

Foredoom'd  for  souls  with  raise  religion 
mad. 
Without  a  vision  poets  can  foreshow 

What  all  but  fools  by  common  sense  may 
know; 

If  true  succession  from  our  isle  should  fail, 

And   crowds  profane   with  impious  arms 
prevail,  290 

Not  thou,  nor  those  thy  factious  arts  in-  ^ 

Shall  reap  that  harvest  of  rebellious  rage, 
With  wluch  thou  flatter'st  thy  decrepit 

age.. 

The  swelling  poison  of  the  sev'ral  sects, 
Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation's  health 

infects, 
Shall  burst  its  bag;  and,  fighting  out  their 

way. 
The  various  venoms  on  each  other  prey. 
The  presbyter,  pufPd  up  with  spiritual  pride. 
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Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride, 

His  brethren  damn,  the  ciyil  poVr  defy,  300 

And  parcel  out  republic  prelacy. 

But  short  shall  be  his  reign:  his  rigid  yoke* 

And  tyrant  pow'r  will  puny  sects  proyoke; 

And  frogs  and  toads,  and  all  the  tadpole 
train. 

Will  croak  to  Heay'n  for  help  from  this  de- 
vouring crane. 

The  cutthroat  sword  and  clamorous  gown 
shall  jar, 

In  sharing  their  iU-gotten  spoils  of  war; 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudg'd  the  part  which 
they  pretend; 

Lords  enyy  lords,  and  friends  with  eyery 
friend  309 

About  their  impioiis  merit  shall  contend. 


The  surly  commons  shall  respect  deny, 
And  jrJ.  peerage  out  ^th  ^pert/.' 
Their  gen'ral  either  shall  his  trust  betray. 
And  force  the  crowd  to  arbitrary  sway; 
Or  they,  suspecting  his  ambitious  aim, 
In  hate  of  kings  shsdl  cast  anew  the  frame ; 
And  thrust  out  Collatine  that  bore  their 

name. 
Thus  inborn  broils  the  factions  would  ^ 

ingage, 
Or  wars  of  exU'd  heirs,  or  foreign  rage, 
Till  halting  yenseance  oyertook  our  age;^ 
And  our  wild  labors  wearied  into  rest,    321 
Reclin'd  us  on  a  rightful  monarch's  breast. 

Pudet  hac  opprohria,  vobis 

Et  dicipotuissey  et  rumpotuUse  refellu 


PROLOGUE  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGH- 
NESS, UPON  HIS  FIRST  AP- 
PEARANCE AT  THE  DUKE'S 
THEATER  SINCE  HIS  RETURN 
FROM  SCOTLAND 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  SMITH 

[This  prologue  was  first  published  as  a  broad- 
side, in  1682;  it  was  reprinted  in  the  third 
edition,  1702,  of  SylvoBy  with  the  addition  of 
1682  at  the  close  of  the  title. 

In  March,  1682,  the  Dnke  of  York  was  re- 
called from  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  lir- 
ing  in  honorable  exile,  as  high  commissioner, 
since  October,  1680.  His  first  visit  to  the  the- 
ater called  by  his  name  was  on  April  21. 
Otway's  Venice  Preserved j  or  A  Plot  Discover' d, 
a  play  of  political  tendency  (first  performed  in 
the  preceding  February),  in  which  Antonio, 
the  villain,  "  a  fine  speaker  in  the  senate,"  is 
meant  to  suggest  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, was  represented  on  this  occasion.  Date 
and  play  are  known  to  us  from  the  heading 
of  the  special  epili^^ne,  published  as  a  broad- 
side, which  Otway  wrote  for  this  performance. 
The  play  was  first  published  in  1682;  the 
special  prologue  and  epilogue  were  not  printed 
with  it.] 

In  those  cold  regions  which  no  summers 

cheer. 
When  brooding  darkness  covers  half  the 

year. 
To  hollow  caves  the  shivering  natives  so; 
Bears  range  abroad,  and  hunt  in  tracks  of 

snow: 


10 


■1 


But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away, 

And  stars  grow  paler  at  th'  approach  of 
day. 

The  long^ing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains 
run; 

Happy  who  first  can  see  the  glimmering 
sun  I 

The  surly  salvage  offspring  disappear. 

And   curse  the    bright    successor  of    the 
year. 

Yet,  tho'  rough  bears  in  covert  seek  de- 
fense. 

White  foxes  stay,  with  seeming  innocence 

That  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dis- 
pense. 

Still  we  are  throng'd  so  full  with  Reynard's 
race. 

That  loyal  subjects  scarce  can  find  a  place: 

Thus  modest  truth  is  cast  behind  the  crowd; 

Truth  speaks  too  low,  Hypocrisy  too  loud. 

Let  'em  be  first  to  flatter  in  success; 

Duty  can  stay,  but  guilt  has  need  to  press. 

Once,  when  true  zeal  the  sons  of  €rod  did 
call,  20 

To  make  their  solemn  show  at  heaven's 
Whitehall, 

The  fawning  Devil  appear'd  amone  the  rest. 

And  made  as  good  a  courtier  as  the  best. 

The  friends  of  Job,  who  rail'd  at  him  be- 
fore, 

Came  cap  in  hand  when  he  had  three  times 
more. 

Yet  late  repentance  may,  perhaps,  be  true; 

Kings  can  forgive,  if  rebels  can  but  sue: 

A  tyrant's  pow'r  in  rig^r  is  ezpress'd; 
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^33 


The    father  yearns  in  the  tme  prinoe's 
breast. 

We  grant,  an  o'ergrown  Whig  no  grace 
can  mend;  ,  30 

Bat  most  are  babes,  that  know  not  they 
offend. 

The  crowd,  to  restless  motion  still  enclin'd, 

Are  clouds,  that  rack  according  to  the  wind. 

Driv'n  by  their  chiefs,  they  storms  of  hail- 
stones poor; 

Then  monm,  and  soften  to  a  silent  show'r. 

O  welcome  to  this  much-offending  land, 

The  prince  that  brings  forgiyeness  in  his 
hand! 

Thus  angels  on  glad  messages  appear; 

Their  first  salute  commands  ns  not  to  fear: 

Thns  Heav'n,  that  could  constrain  us  to ' 
obey,  40 

(With  reVrence  if  we  might  presume  to 

sayO 
Seems  to  relax  the  rights  of  sov'reign 

sway; 

Permits  to  man  the  choice  of  good  and  ill, 

And  makes  us  happy  by  our  own  free  will 


TO  THE  DUCHESS  ON  HER  RE- 
TURN FROM  SCOTLAND  IN 
THE   YEAR   1,682 

[This  poem  wai  first  published  as  a  broad- 
sidie  in  1682,  with  the  heading,  Prologue  to 
the  Duchess  on  her  Return  Jrom  Scotland.  It 
was  reprinted,  with  title  as  abore,  in  Examen 
Poeticunij  1693.  The  texts  of  the  two  editions 
are  identical. 

This  prologue  is  addressed  to  Mary  of  Este, 
Prinoees  of  Modena,  the  second  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whom  he  had  married  in  1673. 
His  first  dnoheas,  Anne  Hyde,  in  whose  honor 
Dryden  wrote  some  earlier  rerses  (see  p.  26, 
abore),  died  on  March  31,  1671.  On  May  3, 
1082,  the  duke  sailed  for  Scotland  to  bring 
back  his  wife,  and  suffered  shipwreck  on  the 
Lemmon  Ore,  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  nearly 
losing  his  Hfe.  (See  the  Second  Part  of  Absa- 
lorn  and  Aehitophelj  lines  1081-1084,  and  Britan- 
nia Redivivat  Une  97.)  The  duke  and  dacbess 
returned  in  safety  to  Eneland,  reaching  Lon- 
don on  May  27  (Luttreli).  The  exact  date  of 
the  duchess's  visit  to  the  theater  is  unknown.] 

When  factions  rage  to  cruel  exile  droye 
The  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  the  Court  of 

Love, 
The  Muses  droop'd,  with  their  forsaken 

arts, 


And  the  sad  Cupids  broke  their  useless 

darts; 
Our  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  and  desarts 

tum'd. 
Like  Eden's  face  when   banish'd  man  it 

moum'd; 
Love  was  no  more,  when  Loyalty  was  gone, 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne; 
Love  coidd  no  longer  after  Beauty  stay, 
But  wandered  northward  to  the  verge 

of  day,  10  I 

As  if  the  sun  and  he  had  lost  their  way.  J 
But  now  th'  illustrious  nymph,   returned 

again. 
Brings    every  Grace  triumphant    in    her 

train. 
The  wond'ring  Nereids,  tho'  they  rsis'd  no 

storm, 
Foreslow'd  her  passage,  to  behold  her  form: 
Some  cried,  a    Venus;     some,  a  Thetis 

pass'd; 
But  this  was  not  so  fair,  nor  that  so  chaste. 
Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and 

Pride; 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  died. 
Whate'er  we  suffer'd  from  our  sullen  fate, 
Her  sight  is  purchas'd  at  an  easy  rate,      ax 
Three  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were 

set. 
But  this  one  mighty  sum  has  dear'd  the 

debt; 
Like  Joseph's  dream,  but  with  a  better 

doom. 
The  famine  past,  the  plenty  still  to  come. 
For  her  the  weeping  heav'ns  become  se- 
rene; 
For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful 

green; 
For  her  the  nightingales    are  taught  to 

sing. 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delay'd  the  spring. 
The  Muse  resumes  her  long-forgotten  * 

lays,  30 

And  Love,  restored,  his  ancient  realm 

surveys. 
Recalls    our  beauties,  and  revives  oxa 

plays; 

His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again, 
And  from  her  presence  dates  his  second 

reign. 
But  awful  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  sit, 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit; 
Pleasing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  silver 

beam. 
The  people's  wonder  and  the  poet's  theme. 
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Distemper'd  Zeal,  Sedition,  cankeT'd  Hate, 
No  more  shall  yez  the  Church,  and  tear  the 
State:  40 

No  more  shall  Faction  civil  discords  move, 
Or  only  discords  of  too  tender  love: 


Discord,  like  that  of  music's  various  parts; 
Discord,  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts; 
Discord,  that  only  this  dispute  shall  bring, 
Who  best  shall  love  the  duke,  and  serve  the 
king. 


MAC  FLECKNOE 

OR,  A  SATIRE  UPON  THE  TRUE-BLUE-PROTESTANT   POET 

T.  S. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL 

[Thomas  Shadwell,  once  DrydeD*8  friend  (see  note,  p.  83,  above),  now  his  enemy,  and  an  ar> 
dent  Whi^,  had  published  an  answer  to  The  MedcU,  entitled,  The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  a  Satire 
againgt  FoUy  and  Knavery^  in  which  he  assailed  Dryden  with  foul  and  scnrrilons  abuse.  Drj> 
den's  reply  was  the  following  poem,  published,  according  to  Malone  (1, 1, 169),  who  probably  had 
some  authority  for  his  statement,  on  October  4, 1682.  H  was  "  printed  for  D.  Qreen,*'  instftad  of 
for  Tonson;  part  of  the  title-page  is  reproduced  above.  A  second  edition,  wilii  numerous 
changes  in  the  text,  appeared  as  the  first  piece  in  Miscellany  Poenu,  1684,  from  which  the  present 
text  is  taken. 

In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  qfJuvenalt  1687,  Shadwell  says  that  Dry- 
den, when  charged  byhim  with  writing  Mac  Fledcnoe,  denied  the  fact,  "^  with  all  the  execrations 
he  could  think  of."  This  story  deserves  no  attention ;  if  true,  it  merely  shows  that  Dryden  was 
jesting  at  Shadwell's  expense.  Dryden  admits  the  authorship  in  his  Diacmtne  concerning  Satire, 
1603 :  see  p.  303,  below.  After  the  Revolution  Shadwell  was  created  poet  laureate ;  jSr,  John- 
son wrongly  states  that  Dryden  wrote  Mac  FUcknoe  to  celebrate  that  occasion.] 


All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay. 
And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must 

obey.  • 

This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus, 

young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govem'd 

long; 
In  prose  and  verse,  was  own'd,  without  dis- 
pute. 
Thro'  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense^  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace. 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase; 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  de- 
bate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  State;         10 
And,  pond'ring  which  of  all  his  sons  was 

fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 
Cried:  '"Tis  resolv'd;  for  nature  pleads, 

that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  most  resembles  me. 

Sh alone  my  perfect  image  bears. 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years: 

6h alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 

Who  stands  oonfirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 


The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pre- 
tense. 
But  Sh never  deviates  into  sense. 


so 


Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  thro',  and  make  a  lucid  interval; 

But  Sh 's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  risinfi^  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majesty; 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade 

the  plain. 
And,  spreaa  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of 

thee. 
Thou,  last  great  prophet  of  tautology.        30 
Even  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they, 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way; 
And,  coarsely  clad   in  Norwich  drugget, 


came 


To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
Wnen  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  smu^, 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  £iy. 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cat  thy 
way. 
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With    Wl-tim'd    <wn    butor^    tbe   tojeI 

Swell'd   with    the   pride    of    thj   oelestial 
cbirge;  ^ 

And  big  ivith  hTiDD,  oomnuuider  of  «  hast, 
The  like  «ras  ne'er  in  Epsom  bUnketa  tasa'd. 
Methinki  I  see  the  nev  Arion  aftil. 
The   lut«   Btill   trembling  Budemeath  thj 

At  thy  well-sharpeo'd  thumb  from  Bhon 

to  ahore 
The   treble   squeaks   for   fear,   the   baases 

Echoes  from  Pitaiiig  Alley  Sb «bJ1, 

And  Sh they  resound  from  Asbn  Hall. 

AboDt  thy  boat  the  little  fiBhea  thnm^. 
As  ftt  the  tuoming  toast  thst  floats  alon^.  ^o 
Sometimes,  as   prince   of   thy  hannonioua 

band, 
Tbon  wield'st  thy  papen  m  thy  threahing 


St.  Audio's  feet  i 


;  kept  t 


Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Ptycht' 

Tho'  they  in  namber  as  in  sense  excel: 
So  jast,  BO  like  iaatolog^,  thej  fell, 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Smgleton  forswore  ' 
The  lute  and  Eword,  which  he  in  triumph 

And  Tow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius 

Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  aire,  and  we[ 

for  joy  «o 

In  ailent  ntptnies  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
AU  argoments,  but   moat  hia  plays,  per- 

Tbat  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 
Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augulta 
bind, 

2 lie  fair  Augusta  much  to  fears  inolin'd,) 
andeut  fabric  iftis'd  t'  inform  the  Bight, 
There    stood    of    yore,   and    Barbican    it 

hight: 
A  watchtower  once;  bat  now,  so  fate  or- 

Of  all  the  pile  an  emp^  name  remains. 
From  ita  old  fnius  brotuel-honBes  rise,      -ja 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys. 
Where  their  Tsst  courta  the  motbeF-stmin- 


ir  these  a  Nursery  erects  its  bead, 
Where  queens  are  f  om'd,  and  f  ntnre  heroes 
brad; 


Where  unfledg'd  actors  lean 

Where  in&jit  punks  theb  t 

try. 
And  little  Moximms  the  go< 
Great  Fletcher  neTcr  treads 
Nor  greater  Jouson  darea  in  i 
But  gentle  Simldn  just  reee 
Amidat  thia  monument  of  vi 
Pure  clinches  the  suburbian 
And   Panton    wnging  harm 

Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place 

Ambitiously  deaign'd  hia  Sh 
For  ancient  Dekker  prophesi 
That  in  this  pUe  diould  rei 

Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and 
To  whom  true  dulness  ^oul 

But  worlds  of  Misen  from  his  pen  should 

flow; 
Hwmorittt  and  hypoorites  it  should  [niMluce, 
Whole   Raymond   families,   and  teibes   of 

Now  Empress  Fame  had  publish'd  the 

Of  Sh^ 'b  coronation  thro'  the  town, 

Rous'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From   near  finnhill,  and  distant  Watling 

Street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  Bcatter'd  limbe  of  mangled  poeta  lay ; 
From  dus^  shops  neglected  authors  come, 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relics  of  the  bum.  loi 
Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby  there  lay. 

But  loads  of  Sh almost  chok'd  the  way. 

Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar'd. 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appear'd, 
High  on  a  throne  of  liis  own  labors  rear'd. 
At  bis  right  hand  onr  young  Ascanius  sate, 
Rome's  other  hope,  ai^  pillar  of  the  State. 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories. 

And  lambent  dulness  play'd  around  his  foee. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome ; 
So  Sh swore,  nor  should  his  tow  be 

That  he  till  death  tme  dulness  would  main- 
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Ne'er  to  luve  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce 

with  lense. 
The  king  hinself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball,        130 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale; 
Lovers  Kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  his  scepter,  and  his  rule  of  sway; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  prac- 

/     ticM  young, 
^CM.  from   whose   loins    recorded  Psyche 
J  sprung. 

^y    His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'er- 
0F  spread, 

That  nodding  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  that  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did 

fly. 
So  Romulus,  't  is  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook,  130 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures 

took. 
Th' admiring  tlurong  loud  acclamations  make. 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  sire  then  shook  the  honors  of  his  head, 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness:  long  he  stood. 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic 

mood: 
'*  Heavens  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let 

him  reign 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main;  140 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne; 
Beyond  Lovers  Kinffdom  let  him  stretch  his 

pen  I" 
He    paus'd,    and    all    the    people    cried, 

"  Amen." 
Then  thus  continued  he:  **  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the 

stage,  Z51 

Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the 

pit. 
And  in  their  folly  shew  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defense. 
And  justify  their  author's  want  01  sense. 
Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 


Not  copies  ^lAwn,  but  issue  of  thjy  own.  160 
Nay,  let  thy^,  men  of  wit  too  be  top  same, 
All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 
fBut  let  no  ali^n  S — dl — y  inten>o0e, 
I  To  lard  with  virit  thy  hungry  Epspm  prose. 
'  And  when  false  flowers  of  rhetbric  thou 

wouldst  cull. 
Trust  nature,  do  not  labor  to  be  cinll; 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top;  an^,  in  each 

line, 
Sir  Formal's  Oratory  will  be  thiae: 
Sir  Formal,  tho'  unsought,  attends  thy  quill, 
And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill.    170 
Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to 

fame. 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with 

praise. 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no 

part: 
What  share  have  we  in  nature,  or  in  art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  art&  he  did  not  understand  ? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's 

vein. 
Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain? 
Where  sold  he  bargains, '  whip-stitch,  kiss 

my  arse,'  iSi 

Promis'd  a  play  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 
When  did  his  Muse  from  Fletcher  scenes 

purloin, 
As  thou  whole  Eth'rege  dost  transfuse  to 

thine? 
But  so  transfus'd,  as  oil  on  water's  flow, 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 
This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 
New  humors  to  invent  for  each  new  play: 
^his  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind, 
By  which  one  way,  to  dulness,  't  is  inclin'd; 
Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side 
,'  still,  X91 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretense 
Of  likeness;  thine  's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ. 
But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit 
Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep; 
Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic 


With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to 

write. 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite. 
In  thy  felonious  heart  tho'  venom  lies. 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 
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Thy  genioB  oalLi  thee  not  to  purehase  fiune 
In  keen  iambica,  but  mild  anagram. 
Leave .  writing  pUys,  and  choose  for  thy 

commana 
Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land. 
There  thou  may'st  wings  display  and  altars 


And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand 

ways. 
Or,  if  thou  wonldst  thy  different  talents  suit, 


Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute." 
He  said :  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely ' 

heard;  sn 

For  Bruce  and  Longyil  had  a  trap  prepar'd, 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  aeclamiing 

bard. 

Sinking  he  left  his  drueget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 


THE   SECOND   PART  OF 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL 

A   POEM 

8i  ^uis  tamen  hao  qttoque,  H  qtnU 
CaphM  amort  Itgei, 

[Aeoording  to  an  adrertisement  in  the  Obtervator  (see  Soott-Saintsbnry  edition,  zyiii,  205 ; 
and  oompaze  Malone,  1, 1,  173)  this  poem  was  published  about  Norember  11, 1682;  a  second 
edition,  with  a  few  changes  of  text,  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  year.  No  author's  name 
was  printed  with  either  edition.  To  the  third  edition,  which  did  not  appear  until  1716,  in  the 
fonrui  edition  of  the  Second  Part  of  Miscdlany  Poemt,  Tonson  prefixed  the  following  note,  To 
the  Header,  which  is  probably  authentic,  being  confirmed  by  internal  eyidence : 

''  In  the  year  1680  Mr.  Dryden  undertook  the  poem  of  Absalom  and  AtAUophel,  upon  the  desire 
of  King  Charles  the  Second.  The  performance  was  applauded  by  cTeryone ;  and  seyeral  persons 
pressing  him  to  write  a  second  part,  he,  upon  declining  it  himself,  spoke  to  Mr.  Tate  to  write 
ona,  and  gave  him  his  adrioe  in  die  direction  of  it ;  and  that  part  beginning  : 

*  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press,' 
and  ending: 

*  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee,' 

containing  near  two  hundred  verses,  were  intirely  Mr.  Dryden's  compomtions,  besides  some 
touches  in  other  places." 

Lines  310-509  may  then  be  accepted  as  written  by  Dryden ;  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  his  work 
cannot  be  distinguished  with  any  certainty.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion  on  the  matter  is  however 
of  much  interest : 

'*  To  prevent  Tate  from  snffering  too  much  by  comparison,  Dryden  has  obviously  contributed 
much  to  the  poem  at  large.  ,  .  .  Much  of  the  character  of  Corah  [lines  69-102],  for  example, 
is  un^estionably  Dryden's ;  so  probably  is  that  of  Arod  [lines  534-555]  and  the  verses  generally 
deaenptive  of  the  Green-ribbon  Club  [lines  522-533]  which  precede  it.  Such  pungent  satire 
is  eaoly  distinenished  from  the  smooth  insipid  flow  of  other  parts,  in  which  Dryden's  cor- 
rections probably  left  nothing  for  censure,  and  which  Tate  was  unable  to  qualify  witii  anything 
entitled  to  praise.  The  character  of  Michal  [lines  51-68],  of  Dryden  as  Asaph  [lines  1037-1064  J, 
and  some  of  the  encomiastic  passages,  seem  to  show  the  extent  of  Tate's  powers,  when  unsup- 
ported by  the  vivifying  assistance  of  his  powerful  auxiliary.  They  are  just  decently  versified, 
but  flat,  commonplace,  and  uninteresting."     (Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  ix,  321.) 

The  present  text  is  that  of  the  second  edition.] 


SiHCE  men,  like  beasts,  each  other's  prey 

were  made, 
Since  trade  began,  and  priesthood  grew  a 

trade. 
Since  realms  were  form'd,  none  sure  so 

corst  as  those 


That  madly  their  own  happiness  oppose; 
There  Heaven  itself  and  godlike  kings,  in 


vam 


Show'r  down  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign; 
While  pamper'd  crowds  to  mad  sedition 


run. 
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And  monarcbs  by  indulgeDce  are  undone. 
Thus  David's  clemency  vns  fatal  grown. 
While  wealthy  faction  aw'd  the  wanting 

throne.  ro 

For  now  their  soy'reign's  orders  to  contemn 
Was  held  the  charter  of  Jerusalem, 
His  rights  t'  invade,  his  tributes  to  refuse, 
A  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Jews; 
As  if  from  heav'nly  call  this  license  fell. 
And  Jacob's  seed  were  chosen  to  rebel  I 

Achitophel  with  triumph  sees  his  crimes 
Thus  suited  to  the  madness  of  the  times; 
And  Absalom,  to  make  his  hopes  succeed, 
Of  flattering  charms  no  longer  stands  in 

need;  so 

While  fond  of  change,  tho'  ne'er  so  dearly 

bought, 
Our  tribes  outstrip  the  youth's  ambitious 

thought; 
His  swiftest  hopes  with  swifter  homage 

meet, 
And  crowd  their  servile  necks  beneath  his 

feet. 
Thus  to  his  aid  while  pressing  tides  repair, 
He  mounts  and  spreads  his  streamers  in 

the  air. 
The  charms  of  empire  might  his  youth 

mislead. 
But  what  can  our  besotted  Israel  plead  ? 
Sway'd  by  a  monarch,  whose  serene  com- 

muid 
Seems  half  the  blessing  of  our  promis'd 

land;  30 

Whose  only  grievance  is  excess  of  ease; 
Freedom  our  pain,  and  plenty  our  disease  ! 
Yet,  as  all  folly  would  hty  claim  to  sense. 
And  wickedness  ne'er  wanted  a  pretense. 
With  arguments  they  'd  make  their  treason 

good. 
And  righteous  David's  self  with  slanders 

load: 
That  arts  of  foreign  sway  he  did  affect, 
And  guilty  Jebusites  from  law  protect. 
Whose   veiT  chiefs,  convict,   were  never 

freed, 
Nay,  we  have  seen  their  saoriflcers  bleed !  40 
Accusers'  infamy  is  ui^d  in  vain, 
While  in  the  bounds  of  sense  they  did  con- 
tain; 
But  soon  they  launoh'd  into  th'  unfathom'd 

tide. 
And  in  the  depths  they  knew  disdain'd  to 

ride. 
For  probable  discoveries  to  dispense, 
Was  thought  below  a  pension'd  evidence; 


Mere  truth  was  dull,  nor  suited  with  the 

port 
Of  pamper'd  Corah,  when  advanced  to  court 
No  less  than  wonders  now  they  will  impose, 
And  projects  void  of  g^race  or  sense  dis- 
close. 50 
Such  was  the    charge    on    pious  Micbal 

brought, 
Michal  that  ne'er  was  cruel  ev'n  in  thought. 
The  best  of  queens  and  most  obedient  wife, 
Impeach'd  of  curst  designs  on  David's  life ! 
His  life,  the  theme  of  her  eternal  pray'r, 
"Tis  scarce  so  much  his  guardian  angel's 

care.  ' 
Not  siunmer  moms  such  mildness  can  dis- 
close. 
The  Hermon  lily,  nor  the  Sharon  rose. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majesty, 
Tnmsported  Michal  leeds  her  thoughts  on 

high.  60 

She  lives  with  angels,  and,  aa  angels  do, 
Quits  heav'n  sometimes  to  bless  the  world 

below; 
Where,  cherish'd  by  her  bounties'  plenteous 

spring, 
Reviving  widows  smile,  and  orphans  sing. 
O,  when  rebellious  Israel's  crimes  at  height 
Are  threaten'd  with  her  lord's  approaehmg 

fate, 
The  piety  of  Michal  then  remain 
In  Heaven's  remembrance,  and  prolong  his 

reign  1 
Less  desolation  did  the  pest  pursue. 
That  from  Dan's  limits  to  Beersheba  slew,  70 
Less  fatal  the  repeated  wars  of  Tyre, 
And  less  Jerusalem's  avenging  fire. 
With  gentler  terror  these  our  state  o'erran. 
Than  since  our  evidencing  days  began  I 
On  every  cheek  a  pale  conf usito  sat, 
Continued  fear  beyond  the  worst  of  fate  ! 
Trust  was   no  more,  art,  science,  useless 

made. 
All  occupations  lost  but  Corah's  trade. 
Meanwhile  a  gpiard  on  modest  Corah  wait, 
If  not  for  safety,  needful  yet  for  state.     80 
Well  might  he  deem  each  peer  and  prinoe 

his  slave. 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  tribes  which  he  could 

save: 
Ev'n  vice  in  him  was  virtue  —  what  sad  fate 
But  for  his  honesty  had  seiz'd  our  state  ? 
And  with  what  tyranny  had  we  been  curst. 
Had  Corah  never  provM  a  villain  first  ? 
T'  have  told  his  Imowledge  of  th'  intrigue 

in  gross. 
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Had  been,  alas,  to  our  deponent's  I068: 
The  trayePd  Levite  had  tii'  experience  got. 
To  husband  well,  and  make  the  best  of 's 

plot;  90 

And  therefore,  like  an  evidence  of  skill, 
With  wise  reserves  secur'd  his  pension  still; 
Nor  quite  of  future  pow'r  himself  bereft, 
But  bmbos  larg^  for  unbelievers  left. 
And  now  his  writ  such  reverence  had  got, 
T  was  worse  than  plotting  to  suspect  his  plot. 
Some  were  so  weu  convmc^d,  they  made  no 

doubt 
Themselves  to  help  the  founder'd  swearers 

out. 
Some  had  their  sense  impos'd  on  by  their 

fear, 
But  more  for  interest   sake  believe  and 

swear:  100 

Ev'n  to  that  height  with  some  the  frenzy 

grew. 
They  rag'd  to  find  their  danger  not  prove 

true. 
Yet,  than  all  these  a  viler  crew  remain, 
Who  with  Achitophel  the  cry  maintain; 
Not  urg'd  by  fear,  nor  thro'  misenided  sense, 
(Blind  zeal  and  starving  need  had  some 

pretense,) 
But  for  the  Good  Old  Cause,  that  did  excite 
Th'  original   rebels'  wiles,  revenge,  and 

spite. 
These  raise  the  Plot,  to  have  the  scandal 

thrown 
Upon  the  bright  successor  of  the  crown,  no 
Whose  virtue  with  such  wrongs  they  had 

pursued. 
As  seem'd  all  hope  of  pardon  to  exclude. 
Thn^  while  on  private  ends  their  zeal  is 

built, 
The  cheated  crowd  applaud  and  share  their 

guilt. 
Sueh  practices  as  these,  too  gross  to  lie 
Long  unobserv'd  by  each  discerning  eye, 
The  more  judicious  Israelites  unspell'd, 
Tho'  still  the  charm  the  giddy  rabble  held. 
EVn  Absalom,  amidst  the  dazzling  beams 
Of    empire,    and     ambition's     flattering 

dreams,  120 

Perceives  the  Plot,  (too  foul  to  be  excus'd,) 
To  aid  designs,  no  less  pernicious,  us'd. 
And,  filial  sense  yet  stnvine  in  his  breast, 
Thus  to  Achitophel  his  doubts  express'd: 
''Why  are  my  thoughts  upon  a  crown 

employ'd, 
Which  once  obtain'd,  can  be  but  half  en- 

joy'd? 


Not  so,  when  virtue  did  my  arms  require, 
And  to  my  father's  wars  I  flew  intire. 
My  regal  pow'r  how  will  my  foes  resent, 
When  I  myself  have  scarce  my  own  con- 
sent ?  130 
Give  me  a  son's  unblemish'd  truth  again, 
Or  quench  the  sparks  of  duty  that  remain. 
How  slight  to  force  a  throne  that  legions 

guard 
The  task  to  me;  to  prove  unjust,  how  hard  I 
And  if  th'  imagin'a  guilt  thus  wound  my 

thought, 
What    wiU   it  when  the  tragic  scene  is 

wrought? 
Dire  war  must  first  be  conjur'd  from  be- 
low. 
The  realm  we  'd  rule  we  first  must  over- 
throw; 
And,  when  the  civil  furies  are  on  wing 
That  blind  and  undistinguish'd  slaughters 

fling,  140  ^ 

Who  knows  what  impious  chance  may 

reach  the  king  ? 
O  rather  let  me  perish  in  the  strife. 
Than  have  my  crown  the  price  of  David's 

life  I 
Or  if  the  tempest  of  the  war  he  stand, 
In  peace,  some  vile  officious  villain's  hand 
His  soul*8  anointed  temple  may  invade, 
Or,  press'd  bv  clamorous  crowds,  myself 

be  made 
His  murtherer;  rebellious  crowds,  whose 

guilt 
Shall  dread  his  vengeance  till  his  blood  be 

spUt. 
Which  if  my  filial  tenderness  oppose,       150 
Since  to  the  empire  by  their  arms  I  rose, 
Those  very  arms  on  me  shall  be  employ'd, 
A  new  usurper  crown'd,  and  I  destroy 'd: 
The  same  pretense  of  public  good  will' 

hold, 
And  new  Achitophels  be  found  as  bold 
To  urge  the  needful  change,  perhaps  the 
old." 

He  said.    The  statesman  with  a  smile 
replies 
(A  smile  that  did  his  rising  spleen  disguise) : 
**My  thoughts  presum'd  our  labors  at  an 

end, 
And  are  we  still  with  conscience  to  con- 
tend, 160 
Whose  want  in  kings  as  needful  is  allowed, 
As  't  is  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd  ? 
Far  in  the  doubtful  passage  you  are  gone, 
And  only  can  be  safe  by  pressing  on. 
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The  crown's  true  heir,  a  prince  severe  and 
wise, 

Has  view'd  your  motions  long  with  jealous 
eyes : 

Your  person's  charms,  your  more  prevail- 
ing arts, 

And  mark'd  your  progress  in  the  people's 
hearts, 

Whose  patience  is  th'  effect  of  stinted 
pow'r. 

But  treasures  vengeance  for  the  fatal 
hour;  170 

And  if  remote  the  peril  he  can  bring. 

Your  present  danger's  greater  from  the 
king. 

Let  not  a  parent's  name  deceive  your  sense, 

Nor  trust  the  father  in  a  jealous  prince  ! 

Your  trivial  faults  if  he  could  so  resent. 

To  doom  you  little  less  than  banishment, 

What  rage  must  your  presumption  since 
inspire: 

Against  his  orders  your  return  from  Tyre  ? 

Nor  only  so,  but  with  a  pomp  more  high. 

And  open  court  of  popularity,  180 

The  factious  tribes  —  "  *^  And  this  reproof 
from  thee  ?  " 

The  prince  replies:  **  O  statesman's  winding 
skill, 

They  first  condemn  that  first  advis'd  the 
iU!" 

*'  Illustrious  youth,"  retum'd  Achitophel, 

"  Misconstrue  not  the  words  that  mean  you 
well. 

The  course  you  steer  I  worthy  blame  con- 
clude, 

But  'tis  because  you  leave  it  unpnrsned. 

A  monarch's  crown  with  fate  surrounded 
lies. 

Who  reach,  lay  hold  on  death  that  miss  the 
prize. 

Did  you  for  this  expose  yourself  to  show,  190 

And  to  the  crowd  now  popularly  low  ? 

For  this  your  glorious  progress  next  or- 
dain, 

With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerous 
train; 

With  fame  before  you  like  the  morning 
star. 

And  shouts  of  joy  saluting  from  afar  ? 

O  from  the  heights  you  've  reach'd  but  take 
a  view. 

Scarce  leading  Lucifer  could  fall  like  you ! 

And  must  I  here  my  shipwrack'd  arts  be- 
moan? 

Have  I  for  this  so  oft  made  Israel  groan  ? 


Your    single    interest    with    the    nation 

wei^h'd,  200 

And  tum'd  the  scale  where  your  desires 

were  laid  ? 
Ev'n  when  at  helm  a  course  so  dang'rous 

moVd 
To    land    your    hopes,    as    my    removal 

prov'd  ?  " 
'<  I  not  dispute,"  the  royal  youth  replies, 
^*  The  known  perfection  of  your  policies. 
Nor  in  Achitophel  yet  gruclge  or  blame 
The  privilege  that  statesmen  ever  claim; 
Who  private  interest  never  yet  pursued. 
But  still  pretended  'twas  for  others'  good: 
What  politician  yet  e'er  seap'd  his  fate,  210 
Who  saving  his  own  neck  not  sav'd  the 

State? 
From  hence  on  ev'ry  hum'rous  wind  that 

veer'd, 
With  shifted  sails  a  sev'ral   course  you 

steer'd. 
What  form  of  sway  did  David  e'er  pursue. 
That   seem'd    like    absolute,   but    sprung 

from  you  ? 
Who  at  your  instance  quash'd  each  penal 

law, 
That  kept  dissenting  factious  Jews  in  awe; 
And  who  suspends   fix'd  laws,  may  abro- 
gate, 
That  done,  form  new,  and  so  enslave  the 

State. 
Ev'n  property,  whose  champion  now  you 

stand,  320 

And  seem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land. 
Did  ne'er  sustain  such  violence  before, 
As  when  your  counsel  shut  the  royal  store; 
Advice,  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procur'd, 
But  secret  kept  till  your  own  banks  secur'd. 
Recount  with  this  the  triple  cov'nant  broke. 
And  Israel  fitted  for  a  foreign  yoke; 
Nor  here  your   counsel's    fatal    progress 

stay'd, 
But  sent  our  levied  powers  to  Pharaoh's  aid. 
Hence  Tyre  and  Israel,  low  in  ruins  laid,  230 
And  Egypt,  once  their  scorn,  their  common 

terror  made. 
Ev'n  yet  of  such  a  season  we  can  dream. 
When  royal  rights  yon  made  your  darling 

theme; 
For  pow'r  unlimited  could  reasons  draw. 
And  place  prerogative  above  the  law; 
Which,  on  your  fall  from  office,  grew  un- 
just, 
The  laws  made  king,  the  king  a  slave  in 

trust: 
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Whom  with  statecraft,  (to  int'reat    only 
trae,) 

Toa  now  accuse  of  ills  contriy'd  by  you." 
To  this  Hell's  agent:  **  Royal  youth,  fix 
here,  240 

Let  interest  be  the  star  by  which  I  steer. 

Hence  to  repose  your  trust  in  me  was  wise, 

Whose  interest  most  in  your  advancement 
lies, 

A  tie  so  firm  as  always  will  avail, 

When  friendship,  nature,  and  religion  fail: 

On  ours  the  safety  of  the  crowd  depends; 

Secure  the  crowd,  and  we  obtain  our  ends, 

Whom  I  will  cause   so  far  our  guilt  to 
share. 

Tin  they  are  made  our  champions  by  their 
^r. 

What  opposition  can  your  rival  bring,      350 

While  Sanhedrims  are  jealous  of  the  king  ? 

His  strength  as  yet  in  David's  friendsUp 
lies. 

And  what  can  David's  self  without  sup- 
plies? 

Who  with  exclusive  bills  must  now  dis- 
pense, 

Debar  the  heir,  or  starve  in  his  defense; 

Conditions  which  our  elders  ne'er  will  quit, 

And  David's  justice  never  can  admit. 

Or,  forc'd  by  wants  his  brother  to  betray, 

To  your  ambition  next  he  clears  the  way; 

For    if    succession    once   to  naught  they 
bring,  360 

Their  next  advance  removes  the  present 
king: 

Persisting  else  his  senates  to  dissolve. 

In  eqittd  hazard  shall  his  reign  involve. 

Our  tribes,  whom  Pharaoh's  pow'r  so  much 
alarms. 

Shall  rise  without  their  prince  t'  oppose  his 
arms; 

Nor  boots  it  on  what  cause  at  first  they 
join. 

Their  troops,  once  up,  are  tools  for  our  de- 
sign. 

At  least  such  subtQe  covenants  shall  be 
made. 

Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 

Associations  of  mysterious  sense,  370 

Against,  but  seeming  for,  the  king's  de- 
fense, 

EVn  on  their  courts  of  justice  fetters  draw, 

And  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  their  law. 

By  which  a  conquest  if  we  fail  to  make, 

'T  is  a  drawn  game  at  worst,  and  we  secure 
our  stake." 


He  said,  and  for  the  dire  success  depends 

On  various  sects,  by  common  guilt  made 
friends, 

Whose  heads,  tho'  ne'er  so  diff 'ring  in  their 
creed, 

I'  th'  point  of  treason  yet  were  well  agreed. 

'Mongst  these,  extorting  Ishban  first  ap- 
pears, 38o 

Pursued  b'  a  meager  troop  of  bankrupt 
heirs. 

Blest  times,  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occu- 
pation 

So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reforms  the  na- 
tion! 

Ishban  of  conscience  suited  to  his  trade. 

As  good  a  saint  as  usurer  e'er  made. 

Yet  Mammon  has  not  so  engross'd  him 
-  quite. 

But  Belial  lays  as  large  a  claim  of  spite; 

Who,  for  those  pardons  from  his  prmce  he 
dravrs, 

Returns  reproaches,  and  cries  up  the  cause. 

That  year  m  which  the  city  he  cud  sway,  390 

He  left  rebellion  in  a  hopeful  way. 

Yet  his  ambition  once  was  found  so  bold, 

To  offer  talents  of  extorted  gold; 

Could  David's  wants  have  so  been  brib'd  to 
shame 

And  scandalize  our  peerage  with  his  name; 

For  which,  his  dear  sedition  he  'd  forswear, 

And  e'en  turn  loval  to  be  made  a  peer. 

Next  him,  let  railing  Rabsheka  have  place. 

So  full  of  zeal  he  has  no  need  of  grace; 

A  saint  that  can  both  flesh  and  spirit  use,  300 

Alike  haunt  conventicles  and  the  stews: 

Of  whom  the  question  difficult  appears. 

If  most  i'  th'  preachers'  or  the  oawds'  ar- 
rears. 

What  caution  could  appear  too  much  in 

That  keeps  the  treasure  of  Jerusalem ! 
Let  David's  brother  but  approach  the  town, 
"  Double  our  guards,"  he  cries,  "  we  are  un- 
done." 
Protesting  that  he  dares  not  sleep  in 's  bed, 
Lest  he  should  rise  next  mom  without  his  head. 

Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  presj^ 
Of  little  fortunes,  and  of  conscience  less;  311 
With  them  the  tribe,  whose  luxury  had 

drain'd 
Their  banks,  in  former  sequestrations  gain'd ; 
Who  rich  and  great  by  past  rebellions  grew, 
And  long  to  fish  the  troubled  streams  anew. 
Some  future  hopes,  some  present  payment 
draws. 
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To  sell  their  conscienee  and  espoufle  the 

cause. 
Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit, 
Priests  without  grace,  and  poets  without 

wit.  319 

Shall  that  false  Hebronite  escape  our  curse, 
dgdaSythat  keeps  the  rebels'  pension-purse; 
Judas,  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 
Jud^s,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's 

'^""^   tree; 
Who  at  Jerusalem's  own  gates  erects 
His  college  for  a  nursery  of  sects; 
Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures, 
And  witih  the  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures  I 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do  ? 
What  part  in  Israel's  promis'd  land  have 

you? 
Here  Phaleg,  the  lay  Hebronite,  is  come,  330 
'Cause  like  the  rest  he  could  not  live  at 

home; 
Who  from  his  own  possessions  could  not 

drain 
An  omer  even  of  Hebronitish  grain, 
Here  struts  it  like  a  patriot,  and  talks  high 
Of  injur'd  subjects,  alter'd  property; 
An  emblem  of  that  buzzing  insect  just. 
That  mounts  the  wheel,  and  thmks  she 

raises  dust. 
Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizinff  ]uioe  ? 
Slim  Phaleg  could,  and  at  the  table  fed,  340 
Retum'd  the  grateful  product  to  the  bed. 
A  waiting-man  to  trav^g  nobles  chose. 
He  his  own  laws  would  saucily  impose. 
Till  bastinado'd  back  again  he  went. 
To  learn  those  manners  he  to  teach  was  sent. 
Chastis'd,  he  ought  to  have  retreated  home. 
But  he  reads  politics  to  Absalom; 
For    never    Hebronite,    tho'    kick'd    and 

scorn'd. 
To  his  own  country  willingly  retum'd. 
—  But  leaving  famish'd  Phaleg  to  be  fed, 
And  to  talk  treason  for  his  daily  bread,  351 
Let  Hebron,  nay,  let  hell  produce  a  man 
So  made  for  mischief  as  Ben-Jochanan. 
A  Jew  of  humble  parentage  was  he, 
Bv  trade  a  Levite,  tho'  of  low  degree: 
His  pride  no  higher  than  the  desk  aspir'd. 
But  for  the  dn:3gery  of  priests  was  nir'd 
To  read  and  pray  in  linen  ephod  brave. 
And  pick  up  single  shekels  from  the  grave. 
Married  at  last,  and  finding  charge  come 

faster,  360 

He  could  not  live  by  Grod,  but  chang'd  his 

master; 


Inspired  by  want,  was  made  a  factious  tool. 
They  got  a  villain,  and  we  lost  a  fool: 
Still  violent,  whatever  cause  he  took, 
But  most  against  the  party  he  forsook; 
For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves, 
Are   bound    in   conscience   to   be  double 

knaves. 
So  this  prose-prophet  took  most  monstrous 

pains 
To  let  his  masters  see  he  eam'd  his  gains. 
But  as   the   Dev'l  owes  all  his   imps   a 

shame,  370 

He    chose    th'    Apostate  for    his    proper 

theme; 
With  little  pains  he  made  the  picture  true. 
And  from  reflection  took  the   rog^e  he 

drew: 
A  wondrous  work,  to  prove  the  Jewish 

nation 
In  every  age  a  murmuring  generation; 
To  trace  'em  from  their  inrancy  of  sinning, 
And  shew  'em  factious  from  their  first  be- 
ginning; 
To  prove  they  could  rebel,  and  rail,  and 

mock. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  chosen  flock; 
A  strong  authority,  which  must  convince. 
That   saints   own   no   allegiance  to  their 

prince;  381 

As  't  is  a  leading  card  to  make  a  whore. 
To  prove  her  mother  had  tum'd  up  before. 
But,  tell  me,  did  the  drunken  patriarch 

bless 
The  son  that  shew'd  his  father's  naked- 
ness? 
Such  thanks  the  present  Church  thy  pen 

will  give. 
Which  proves  rebellion  was  so  primitive. 
Must  ancient  failings  be  examples  made  ? 
Then   murtherers   from   Cain  may  learn 

their  trade. 
As  thou  the  heathen  and  the  saint  hast 

drawn,  390 

Methinks  th'  Apostate  was  the  better  man; 
And  thy  hot  father,  (waiving  my  respect,) 
Not  of  a  mother  church,  but  of  a  sect. 
And  such  he  needs  must  be  of  thy  inditing; 
This  comes  of  drinking  asses'  milk  and 

writing. 
If  Balak    should  be  call'd  to  leave    his 

place. 
As  profit  is  the  loudest  call  of  grace,) 
is  temple  dispossess'd  of  one,  would  be 
Beplenish'd  with    seven  devils   more   by 

thee. 
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Levi,  thoa    art  a  load,  1 11    lay  thee 

down,  400 

And  shew  rebellion  bare,  without  a  gown; 
Poor  slaves  in  meter,  duU  and  addle-pated, 
Who  rhyme  below  ev'n  David's  psalms 

translated; 
Some  in  my  speedy  pace  I  must  outrun, 
As  lame  Mephibosheth  the  wizard's  son; 
To  make  amok  way  1 11  leap  o'er  heavy 

blocks, 
Shun  rotten  Uzza,  as  I  would  the  pox 
And  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse, 
Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on 

verse; 
Who,  by   my    Muse,    to    all    succeeding 

times  410 

Shall  live,  in  spite  of  their  own  dogg'rel 

rhymes. 
Doeg,  tho'  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
Made  still  a  blund'ring  kind  of  melody; 
Spurr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  thro'  thick 

and  thin. 
Thro'  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in; 
Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or 

bad. 
And,  in  one  word,  heroicaUy  mad: 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work   to' 

dwell. 
But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was 

well.  420  J 

Spiteful  he  u  not,  tho'  he  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  iU- 

nature: 
He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to 

think; 
All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 
If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret. 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  par- 
rot; 
The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were 

made. 
To  fetter  'em  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 
For  almonds  he  11  cry  whore  to  his  own 

mother; 
And  call  young  Absalom    King  David's 

brother.  430 

Let  him  be  gaUows-f ree  by  my  consent, 
And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant; 
Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason. 
This  anmial  's  below  conunitting  treason. 
Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 
That 's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 
The  woman  that  committed  buggary, 
Was  rightly  sentenc'd  by  the  law  to  die; 


But 't  was  hard  fate  that  to  the  gallows  led 
The    dog  that    never  heard    the   statute 
read.  440 

Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 
But  ought  to  pass  for  mere  instinct  in  him: 
Instinct  he  follows,  and  no  farther  knows. 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  tranS" 

prose, 
T  were  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay, 
Who  makes  heaven*s  gate  a  lock  to  its  own 

key: 
Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse 
Have  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse. 
Which  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense. 
Indict  him  of  a  capital  offense.  450 

In  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his 

spite. 
Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write; 
The  height  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know. 
But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet  show: 
On  that  one  stage  his  works  may  yet  ap- 
pear. 
And  a  month's  harvest  keeps  him  all  the 
year. 
Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and 
some. 
For  here's  a  tun  of  midnight  work  to 

come, 
Og,  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 
Round    as    a   globe,   and    liquor'd   ev'ry 
chink,  460 

Goodly  and  neat  he  sails  behind  his  link. 
With  all  this  bulk  there 's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  ev'ry  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue: 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter, 
As  all  the  devils  had  spew'd  to  make  the 

batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blas- 
pheme. 
He  curses  God,  but  God  before  cors'd  him; 
And  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has 

more. 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so 

poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heav'n 
knew  470 

What 't  was  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant 

swell, 
That  ev'n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  tho'   Heav'n  made  him  poor,  (with 

rev'rence  speaking,) 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making. 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick 
skull, 
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With  this  prophetic  blessing:  Be  thou  duU' 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd 

delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  anything  bnt  write: 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  lue  thoughtless 

men,  480 

A  strong  nativity  —  but  for  the  pen; 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  see,  I  see,  't  is  counsel  given  m  vain. 
For  treason  botch'd  in  rhyme  will  be  thy 

bane; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to 

wreck, 
T  is  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  tLnr  neck: 
Why  should  thy  meter  good  mng  David 

blast? 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
Ds^st  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy 

foes,  490 

Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in 

prose? 
Doeg,  whom  God  for  mankiiid's  mirth  has 

made, 
O'ertope  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade; 
Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 
A  poet  is,  tho'  he 's  the  poets'  horse. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull, 
For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull; 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil. 
But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonsense  is  the  devil: 
Hadst  thou  iSxe  glories  of  thy  king  ex- 
pressed, 500 
Thy  praises  had  been  satire  at  the  best; 
But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlick'd,  un- 
pointed, 
Hast      shamefully     defied     the      Lord's 

anointed: 
I  will  not  rake  the  dnnghiU  of  thy  crimes. 
For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads 

thy  rhymes  ? 
But  of  King  David's  foes,  be  this  the  doom, 
May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom; 
And  for  my  foes  may  this  their  blessing  be. 
To  talk  like  Doeg,  smd  to  write  like  thee^ 
Achitophel  each  rank,  degree,  and  agcffto 
For  various  ends,  neglects  not  to  engage; 
The  wise  and  rich  for  purse  and  counsel 

brought. 
The  fools  and  beggars  for  their  number 

sought: 
Who  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends, 
For  ev'n  in  court  the  faction  had  its  friends; 
These  thought  the  places  they  possessed 

too  small. 


And  in  their  hearto  wish'd  court  and  king 

to  fall: 
Whose  names  the  Muse  disdaining,  holds  i' 

th'dark. 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark; 
With  parasites  and  libel-spawning  imps,  520 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  fuid  worse 

pimps. 
Disdain  the  rascal  rabble  to  pursue. 
Their  set  cabals  are  yet  a  viler  crew; 
See  where  involved  in  common  smoke  they 

sit. 
Some  for  our  mirth,  some  for  our  satire  fit: 
These  gloomy,  thoughtful,  and  on  mischief 

bent, 
While  those  for  mere  good-fellowship  fre- 
quent 
Th'  appointed  club,  can  let  sedition  pass, 
Sense,  nonsense,  anything  t'  employ  the 

glass;  529 

And  who  believe,  in  their  dull  honest  hearts. 
The  rest  talk  treason  but  to  shew  their  parts ; 
Who  ne'er  had  wit  or  will  for  mischief 

yet. 

But  pleas'd  to  be  reputed  of  a  set. 

But  in  the  sacred  annals  of  our  Plot, 
Industrious  Arod  never  be  forgot: 
The  labors  of  this  midnight-magistrate 
May  vie  with  Corah's  to  nreserve  the  State. 
In  search  of  arms  he  faird  not  to  lay  hold 
On  war's  most  powerful  dang'rous  weapon, 

GOIJ>.  539 

And  last,  to  take  from  Jebusites  all  odds. 

Their  altars  pillag'd,  stole  their  very  gods. 

Oft  would  he  cry,  when  treasure  he  sur- 
prised: 

"^Tis  Baalish  gold  in  David's  coin  dis- 
guis'd." 

Which  to  his  house  with  richer  relicts  came. 

While  lumber  idols  only  fed  the  flame; 

For  our  wise  rabble  ne'er  took  pains  t'  en- 
quire, 

What 't  was  he  burnt,  so  't  made  a  rousing 
fire. 

With  which  .our  elder  was  enrich'd  no  more 

Than  false  Grchazi  with  the  Syrian's  store; 

So  poor,  that  when  our  choosing-tribes  were 
met,  550 

EVn  for  his  stinking  votes  he  ran  in  debt; 

For  meat  the  wicked,  and  as  authors  think, 

The  saints  he  chous'd  for  his  electing  drink ; 

Thus  ev'ry  shift  and  subtle  method  pass'd. 

And  all  to  be  no  Zaken  at  the  last. 
Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre's  sad  ruins,  Pha- 
raoh's pride 
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Soar'd  high,  his  legions  threat'ning  far  and 

wide; 
As  when  a  iMitt'ruig  storm  ingender'd  high, 
Rj  winds  upheld,  hangs  hov'ring  in  the  sky, 
Is  gaz'd  upon  by  ey'ry  trembling  swain,  560 
This  for  his  Tineyard  fears,  and  that  his 

grain; 
For  blooming  plants,  and  flow'rs  new  open- 
ing; these 
For  lambs  ean'd  lately,  and  far-lab'ring 

bees: 
To  guard  his  stock  each  to  the  gods  does  call, 
Uncertain  where  the  fir^-charg'd  clouds  will 

fall: 
EVn  so  the  doubtful  nations  watch  his  arms, 
With  terror  each  expecting  his  alarms. 
Where,  Judah,  where  was  now  thy  lion's 

roar? 

Thou  only  couldst  the  captive  lands  restore ; 

But  thou,  with  inbred  Drolls  and  faction 

press'd,  570 

From  Egypt  need'st  a  guardian  with  the 

rest: 
Thy  prince    from    Sanhedrims    no   trust 

allow'd, 
Too  much  the  representors  of  the  crowd. 
Who  for  their  own  defense  give  no  supply. 
But  what  the  crown's  prerogatives  must 

buy; 
As  if  their  monarch's  rights  to  violate 
More  needful  were  than  to  preserve  the 

State! 
From  present  dangers  they  divert  their 

care. 
And  all  their  fears  are  of  the  royal  heir; 
Whom  now  the  reigning  malice  of  his  foes 
Unjudg'd  would  sentence,  and  ere  crown'd 
depose.  581 

Religion  the  pretense,  but  their  decree 
To  li«r  his  reign,  whate'er  his  faith  shall  be  ! 
By  Sanhedrims  and  clam'rous  crowds  thus 

press'd. 
What  passions  rent  the  righteous  David's 

DreastI 
Who  knows  not  how  t'  oppose,  or  to  comply; 
Unjust  to  grant,  and  dangerous  to  deny  ! 
How  near  m  this  dark  juncture  Israel's  fate, 
Whose  peace  one  sole  expedient  could  cre- 
ate, S89 
Which  vet  th'  extremest  virtue  did  require, 
EVn  of  that  prince  whose  downfall  they 

conspire  ! 
His  absence  David  does  with  tears  advise, 
T*  appease  their  rage;  undaunted  he  com- 
plies. 


Thus  he,  who,  prodigal  of  blood  and  ease, 
A  royal  life  expos'd  to  winds  and  seas. 
At  once  contending  with  the  waves  and  fire. 
And  heading  danger  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 
Inglorious  now  forsakes  his  native  sand. 
And  like  an  exile  quits  the  promis'd  land  t>^-^ 
Our  monarch  scarce  from  pressing  tears  1^ 

frains,  600 

And  painfully  his  royal  state  maintains. 
Who  now  embracing  on  th'  extremest  shore 
Almost  revokes  what  he  injoin'd  before: 
Concludes  at  last  more  trust  to  be  allow'd 
To  storms  and  seas  than  to  the  raging 

crowd! 
Forbear,  rash  Muse,  the  parting  scene  to 

draw. 
With  silence  charm'd  as  deep  as  theirs  that 

saw! 
Not  onlv  our  attending  nobles  weep, 
But  hardy  sailors  swell  with  tears  the  deep  ! 
Hie  tide  restrain'd  her  course,  and,  more 

amaz'd,  610 

The  twin-stars  on  the  royal  brothers  gaz'd: 

While  this  sole  fear 

Does  trouble  to  our  suff'ring  hero  bring, 
Lest  next  the  popular  race  oppress  the  kmg ! 
•n.«B  ,^L^  f^^'^e^.  dang?, 

gnevd. 
The  shore  the  king,  and  seas  the  prince  re- 

oeiv'd. 
Gro,  injur'd  hero,  while  propitious  gales. 
Soft  as  thy  consort's  breath,  inspire  thy 

sails; 
Well  may  she  trust  her  beauties  on  a  flood 
Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  have 

rode !  610 

Safe  on  thy  breast  reclin'd,  her  rest  be  deep, 
Bock'd  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep; 
While  happiest  dreams  her  fancy  entertain. 
And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main ! 
Go,  injur'd  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tyre 
At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire, 
Who  on  thy  thunder  still  their  thoughts 

imploy, 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy. 
On  heroes  thus  &e    prophet's  fate  is 

thrown, 
Admir'd  by  ev'ry  nation  but  their  own;  630 
Yet  while  our  factious  Jews  his  worth  deny. 
Their  aching  conscience  gives  their  tongue 

the  be. 
Ev'n  in  the  worst  of  men  the  noblest  parts 
Confess  him,  and  he  triumphs  in  their  hearts. 
Whom  to  his  king  the  best  respects  com- 
mend 
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Of  subject,  soldier,  kinHman,  prince,  and 

friend; 
All  sacred  names  of  most  divine  esteem, 
And  to  perfection  all  sustain'd  bv  him. 
Wise,  just,  and  constant,  courtly  without 

art. 
Swift  to  discern  and  to  reward  desert;  640 
No  hour  of  his  in  fruitless  ease  destroy'd, 
But  on  the  noblest,  subjects  still  employed; 
Whose  steady  soul  ne'er  learnt  to  separate 
Between  his  monarch's  int'rest  and  the  State, 
But  heaps  those  blessings  on  the  royal 

hewdif 
Which  he  well  knows  must  be  on  subjects 

shed. 
On  what  pretense  could  then  the  vulgar 

rage 
Against  his  worth,  and  native  rights  en- 

Religious  fears  their  argument  are  made. 
Religious  fears  his  sacred  rights  invade  !  650 
Of  future  superstition  they  complain. 
And  Jebusitic  worship  in  his  reign: 
With  such  alarms  his  foes  the  crowd  de- 
ceive, 
With  dangers  fright,  which  not  themselves 
believe. 
Since  nothing  can  our  sacred  rites  re- 
move, 
Whate'er  the  faith  of  the  successor  prove; 
Our  Jews  their  ark  shall  undisturb'd  re- 
tain, 
At  least  while  their  religion  is  their  gain, 
Who  know  by  old  experience  Baal's  com- 
mands 
Not  only  claim'd  their  conscience,  but  their 
lands:  660 

They  grutoh  God's  Irthes,  how  therefore 

shall  they  yield 
An  idol  full  possession  of  the  field  ? 
Grant  such  a  prince  enthron'd,  we  must 

confess 
The  people's  sufPrings  than  that  monarch's 

less, 
Who  must  to  hard  conditions  still  be  bound, 
And  for  his  quiet  with  the  crowd  com- 
pound; 
Or  should  his  thoughts  to  tyranny  incline. 
Where  are  the  means  to  compass  the  de- 
sign? 
Our  crown's  revenues  are  too  short  a  store. 
And   jealous  Sanhedrims  would  give  no 
more.  670 

As  vain  our  fears  of  Egypt's  potent  aid; 
Not  so  has  Pharaoh  learnt  ambition's  trade. 


Nor  ever  with  such  measures  can  comply. 
As  shock  the  common  rules  of  policy. 
None  dread  like  him  the  growth  of  Israel's 

king, 
And  he  alone  sufficient  aids  can  bring; 
Who  knows  that  prince  to  Egypt  can  give 

law, 
That  on  our  stubborn  tribes  his  yoke  could 

draw. 
At  such  profound  expense  he  has  not  stood. 
Nor  dyed  for  this  his  hands  so  deep  in 

blood;  '  680 

Would  ne'er  thro'  wrong  and  right  his  pro- 
gress take. 
Grudge  his  own  rest,  and  keep  the  world 

awake. 
To  fix  a  lawless  prince  on  Judah's  throne, 
First  to  invade  our  rights  and  then  bis 

own; 
His  deaiv«un'd  conquests  cheaply  to  de- 

spoil, 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  his  crimes  and  toil. 
We  grant  hig  wealth  Tast  as  our  ocean's 

sand, 
And  curse  its  fatal  influence  on  our  land. 
Which  our  brib'd  Jews  so  num'rously  per^ 

take. 
That  ev'n  an  host  his  pensioners  would 

make.  690 

From  these  deceivers  our  divisions  spring. 
Our  weakness,  and  the  growth  of  Egypt's 

king; 

These  with  pretended  friendship  to  the 
State, 

Our  crowd's  suspicion  of  their  prince  create. 

Both  pleas'd  and  frighten'd  with  the  spe- 
cious cry 

To  g^uard  their  sacred  rights  and  property. 

To  ruin,  thus,  the  chosen  flock  are  sold. 

While  wolves  are  ta'en  for  guardians  of 
the  fold; 

Seduc'd  by  these,  we  groundlessly  com- 
plain. 

And  loathe  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign:  700 

Thus  our  forefathers'  crooked  paths  are 
trod, 

We  trust  our  prince  no  more  then  they 
their  Grod. 

But  all  in  Tun  our  rea«>ning  prophet, 
preach 

To  those  whom  sad  experience  ne'er  could 
teach. 

Who  can  commence  new  broils  in  bleeding 
scars, 

And  fresh  remembrance  of  intestine  wars; 
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When  the  same  household  mortal  foes  did 

yield, 
And  brothers  stain'd  with  brothers'  blood 

the  field; 
When  sons'  curst  steel  the  fathers'  gore  did 

stain, 
And  mothers  moum'd  for  sons  by  fathers 

slain !  710 

When  thick  as  Egypt's  locusts  on  the  sand, 
Our  tribes  lay  slaughter'd  thro'  the  promis'd 

land, 
Whose  few  survivors  with  worse  fate  re- 
main, 
To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant's  reign: 
Which  scene  of  woes,,  unknowing,  we  re- 
new. 
And  madly  ev'n  those  ills  we  fear  pursue; 
While   Pharaoh   laughs  at   our   domestic 

broils, 
And  safely  crowds  his  tents  with  nations' 

spoils. 
Tet  our  fierce  Sanhedrim,  in  restless  rage. 
Against  our  absent  hero  still  engage,       720 
And  chiefly  urge  (such  did  their  frenzy 

prove) 
The  only  suit  their  prince  forbids  to  move. 
Which  till  obtain'd,  they  cease  affairs  of 

state, 
And  real    dangers  waive   for   groundless 

hate. 
Long  David's  patience  waits  relief  to  bring. 
With  all  th'  indulgence  of  a  lawful  king, 
Expecting  till   the  troubled  waves  would 

cease, 
But  found  the  raging  billows  still  increase. 
The  crowd,  whose   insolence    forbearance 

swells, 
WhOe  he  forgives  too  far,  almost  rebels.  730 
•  At  last  his  deep  resentments  silence  broke, 
Th'  imperial  palace  shook,  while  thus  he 

spoke: 
**  Then  Justice  wake,  and  Rigor  take  her 

time, 
For  lo  !  our  mercy  is  become  our  crime. 
While  halting  Punishment  her  stroke  de- 
lays, 
Our  sov'reign  right,  HeaVn's  sacred  trust, 

decays; 
For  whose  support  ev'n  subjects'  interest 

calls  — 
Woe  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch 

falls! 
That  prince  who  yields  the  least  of  regal 

sway. 
So  far  his  people's  freedom  does  betray.  740 


Right  lives  by  law,  and  law  subsists  by 

pow'r; 
Disarm  the  shepherd,  wolves  the  flock  de- 
vour. 
Hard  lot  of  empire  o'er  a  stubborn  race. 
Which  Heav'n  itself  in  vain  has  tried  with 

grace ! 
When  will  our  reason's  long-charm'd  eyes 

imclose. 
And  Israel  judge  between  her  friends  and 

foes? 
When  shall  we  see  ezpir'd  deceivers'  sway. 
And  credit  what  our  God  and  monarchs  say  ? 
Dissembled  patriots,  brib'd  with  Egypt's 

gold, 
Ev'n  Sanhedrims  in  blind  obedience  hold;  750 
Those  patriots'  falsehood  in  their  actions 

see. 
And  judge  by  the  pernicious  fruit  the  tree: 
If  aught  for  which  so  loudly  they  declaim. 
Religion,  laws,  and  freedom,  were  their  aim; 
Our  senates  in  due  methods  they  had  led, 
T'  avoid  those  mischiefs  which  they  seem'd 

to  dread; 
But  first  ere  yet  they  propp'd  the  sinking 

State, 
T'  impeach  and  charge,  as  urg'd  by  private 

hate. 
Proves  that  they  ne'er  believ'd  the  fears 

they  press'd,  759 

But  barb'rously  destroy'd  the  nation's  rest ! 
O  t  whither  will  ungovem'd  senates  drive. 
And  to  what  bounds  licentious  votes  arrive  ? 
When  their  injustice  we  are  press'd  to  share. 
The  monarch  urg'd  t'  exclude  the  lawful 

heir; 
Are  princes  thus  distinguish'd   from  the 

crowd. 
And  this  the  privileee  of  royal  blood  ? 
But  grant  we  shomd  confirm  the  wrongs 

they  press. 
His  sufferings  yet  were  than  the  people's 

less; 
Condemn'd  for  life  the  murd'ring  sword  to 

wield. 
And  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  field:  770 
Thus  madly  their  own  freedom  they  betray. 
And  for  tii'  oppression  which  they  fear 

make  way; 
Succession  fix'd  by  Heav'n,  the  kingdom's 

bar. 
Which  once  dissolv'd,  admits  the  flood  of 

war; 
Waste,  rapine,  spoil,    without   th'  assault 

begm. 
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And  our  mad  tribes  supplant  the  fence 

within. 
Since  then  their  good  they  will  not  under- 
stand, 
'T  is  time  to  take  the  monarch's  pow'r  in 

hand; 
Authority  and  force  to  join  with  skill, 
And  save  the  lunatics  against  their  will.  780 
The  same  rough  means  that  swage  tiie 

crowd,  appease 
Our  senates  rafi;ing  with  the  crowd's  disease. 
Henceforth  unbtas'd  measures  let  'em  draw 
From  no  false  gloss,  but  genuine  text  of 

law; 
Nor  urge  those  crimes  upon  religion's  score, 
Themselves  so  much  in  Jebusites  abhor. 
Whom  laws  oonyict,  (and  only  they,)  shall 

bleed. 
Nor  Pharisees  by  Pharisees  be  freed. 
Impartial  justice  from  our  throne   shall 

show'r, 
All  shall  have  right,  and  we  our  sov'reign 

pow'r."  790 

He  said,  th'  attendants  heard  with  awful 

joy. 

And  glad  presages  their  fiz'd  thoughts  im- 
plov; 

From  Hebron  now  the  suffering  heir  re- 
tnm'd, 

A  realm  that  long  with  civil  discord 
moum'd. 

Till  his  approach,  like  some  arriving  god, 

Compos'd  and  heal'd  the  place  of  his  abode; 

The  deluge  check'd  that  to  Judea  spread. 

And  stopp'd  sedition  at  the  fountaiirs  head. 

Thus  in  forgiving  David's  paths  he  drives. 

And  chas'd  from  Israel,  Israel's  peace  con- 
trives. 800 

The  field  confessed  his  pow'r  in  arms  be- 
fore. 

And  seas  proclaim'd  his  triumphs  to  the 
shore; 

As  nobly  has  his  sway  in  Hebron  shown, 

How  fit  t'  inherit  godlike  David's  throne. 

Thro'  Sion's  streets  his  glad  arrival 's  spread, 

And  conscious  Faction  shrinks  her  snaky 
head; 

His  train  their  sufferings  think  o'erpaid,  to 
see 

The  crowd's  applause  with  virtue  once  agree. 

Success  charms  all,  but  zeal  for  worth  dis- 
tress'd, 

A  virtue  proper  to  the  brave  and  best;    810 

'  Mongst  whom  was  Jothran,  Jothran  always 
bent 


To  serve  the  crown,  and  loyal  by  descent. 

Whose  constancy  so  firm,  and  conduct  just,. 

Deserv'd  at  once  two  roval  masters'  tzust; 

Who  Tyre's  proud  arms  had  manfully  with- 
stood 

On  seas,  and  gather'd  laurels  from  the  flood  ; 

Of  learning  yet  no  portion  was  denied. 

Friend  to  the  Muses,  and  the  Muses'  pride. 

Nor  can  Benaiah's  worth  forgotten  lie. 

Of  steady  soul  when  public  storms  were 
high;  8ao 

Whose  conduct,  while  the  Moor  fierce  on- 
sets made, 

Secur'd  at  once  our  honor  and  our  trade. 

Such  were  the  chiefs  who  most  his  suff 'rings 
moum'd. 

And  view'd  with  silent  joy  the  prince  re- 
tum'd; 

While  those  that  sought  his  absence  to  be- 
tray. 

Press  first  their  nauseous  false  respects  to 

pay; 

Him  still  th'  officious  hypocrites  molest, 
And  with  malicious  duty  break  his  rest. 
While  real  transports  thus  his  friends 

employ, 
And  foes  are  loud  in  their  dissembled  joy,  830 
His  triumphs,  so  resounded  far  and  near, 
Miss'd  not  his  young  ambitious  rival's  ear; 
And  as  when  joyful  hunters'  clam'rous  train 
Some  slumb'ring  lion  wakes  in  Moab's  plain. 
Who    oft   had   forc'd  the  bold  assailants 

yield. 
And  scatter'd  his  pursuers  thro'  the  field. 
Disdaining,  ftirls  his  mane  and  te<in  the 

ground. 
His  eyes  enflaming  all  the  desart  round. 
With  roar  of  seas  directs  his  chasers'  way, 
Provokes  from  far,  and  dares  them  to  the 

fray;  840 

Such  rage  storm'd  now  in  Absalom's  fierce 

breast. 
Such  indignation  his  fir'd  eyes  confess'd. 
Where  now  was  the  instructor  of  his  pride  ? 
Slept  the  old  pilot  in  so  rough  a  tide, 
Whose  wiles  had  from  the  happy  shore  be- 

tray'd, 
And  thus  on  shelves  the  credlous  youth 

convey'd  ? 
In  deep  revolving  thoughts  he  weighs  his 

state, 
Secure  of  craft,  nor  doubts  to  baffle  fate; 
At  least,  if  his  storm'd  bark  must  go  adrift. 
To  balk  his  charge,  and   for  himself  to 

shift,  850 
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In  which  his  dezt'rous  wit  had  oft  been 

shown, 
And  in  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  aay'd  his 

own; 
But  now  with  more  than  common  danger 

jtress'dy 
Of  -vanons  resolutions  stands  possessed, 
Perceives  the  crowd's  unstable  zeal  decay. 
Lest  their  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray, 
Who  on   a  father  s  grace  his  hopes  may 

ground, 
And  for  his  pardon  with  their  heads  com- 
pound. 
Him  therefore,  ere  his  Fortune  slip  her  time, 
The  statesman  plots  t'  engage  in  some  bold 
crime  860 

Past  pazdon,  whether  to  attempt  his  bed. 
Or  threat  with  open  arms  the  royal  head. 
Or  other  daring  method,  and  unjust, 
That  may  confirm  him  in  the  people's  trust. 
But  failing  thus  t'  ensnare  him,  nor  secure 
How  long  his  f oil'd  ambition  may  endure. 
Plots  next  to  lay  him  by,  as  past  his  date, 
And  tiy  some  new  pretender's  luckier  fate; 
Whose  hopes  with  equal  toil  he  would  pur- 
sue, 
Nor  cares  what  claimer  's  crown'd,  except 
the  true.  870 

Wake,  Absalom,  approaching  ruin  shun. 
And  see,  O  see,  for  whom  thou  art  undone  ! 
How  are  thy  honors  and  thy  fame  betray'd. 
The  property  of  desp'rate  villains  made  ! 
Lost  pow'r  and  conscious  fears  their  crimes 

create. 
And  guilt  in  them  was  little  less  than  fate; 
But  why  shouldst  thou,  from  ev'ry  griev- 
ance free,  ' 
Forsake  thy  vineyards  for  their  stormy  sea  ? 
For  thee  did  Canaan's  milk  and  honey  flow; 
Love  dress'd  thy  bow'rs,  and  laurels  sought 
thy  brow;  880 
Preferment,  wesilth,  and  pow'r  thy  vassals 

were. 
And  of  a  monarch  all  things  but  the  care. 
O  should  our  crimes,  again,  that  curse  draw 

down. 
And  rebel  arms  once  more  attempt   the 

crown. 
Sure  ruin  waits  unhappy  Absalon, 
Alike  by  conquest  or  defeat  undone ! 
Who  could  relentless  see  such  youth  and 

charms 
Expire  with  wretched  fate  in  impious  arms: 
A  prince  so  f  orm'd,  with  earth's  and  heav'n's 
applause. 


To  triumph  o'er  crown'd  heads  in  David's 

cause?  890 

Or  grant  him  victor,  still  his  hopes  must 

fan. 
Who,  conquering,  would  not  for  himself 

prevail; 
The  faction,  whom  he  trusts  for  future 

sway. 
Him  and  the  public  would  alike  betray; 
Amongst  themselves    divide   the    captive 

State, 
And  found  tiieir  hydrapempire  in  his  &te  ! 
Thus  having  beat  the  clouds  with  painful 

flight. 
The  pitied  youth,  with  scepters  in  his  sight, 
(So  nave  their  cruel  politics  decreed,) 
Must  by  that  crew  that  made  him  guilty 

bleed !  900 

For,  could  their  pride  brook  any  prince's 

svray. 
Whom  but  mild  David  would  they  choose 

t'  obey  ? 
Who  once  at  such  a  gentle  reign  repine. 
The  fall  of  monarchy  itself  design; 
From  hate  to  that  their  reformations  spring. 
And  David  not  their   grievance,  but  the 

king. 
Seiz'd    now  with  panic  fear  the    faction 

lies. 
Lest    this    clear    truth   strike   Absalom's 

charm'd  eyes; 
Lest  he  perceive,  from  long  enchantment 

free. 
What  all  beside  the  flatter'd  youth  must 

see.  910 

But  whate'er  doubts  his  troubled  bosom 

swell. 
Fair  carriage  still  became  Achitophel; 
Who  now  an  envious  festival  enstalls. 
And  to  survey  their  strength  the  faction 

calls. 
Which  fraud,  religious  worship  too  must 

gild- 
But  O  how  weakly  does  sedition  build  t 
For  lo !  the  royal  mandate  issues  forth. 
Dashing  at  once  their  treason,  zeal,  and 

mirth! 
So  have  I  seen  disastrous  chance  invade, 
Where  careful  emmets  had  their  forage 

laid,  920 

Whether  fierce  Vulcan's  rage  the  furzy 

plain 
Had  seiz'd,  engender'd  by  some  careless 

swain; 
Or  swelling  Neptune  lawless  inroads  made. 
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And  to  their  cell  of  store  his  flood  con- 
veyed; 

The  commonwealth  broke  up,  distracted  go, 

And  in  wild  haste  their  loaded  mates  over- 
throw: 

£y'n  so  our  scatter'd  guests  confus'dly 
meet 

With  boil'd,  hak'd,  nMuit,  all  jostling  in  the 
street; 

Dejected  all,  and  raefolly  dismay'd, 

For  shekelf  without  treat,  or  treason  paid.  930 
Sedition's  dark  eclipse  now  fainter  shows, 

More  bright  each  hour  the  royal  planet 
grows, 

Of  force  the  clouds  of  envy  to  disperse, 

In  kind  conjunction  of  assisting  stars. 

Here,  laboring  Muse,  those  glorious  chiefs 
relate 

That  tum'd  the  doubtful  scale  of  David's 
fate; 

The  rest  of  that  illustrious  band  rehearse, 

Immortaliz'd  in  laurel'd  Asaph's  verse: 

Hard  task  !  yet  will  not  I  thy  flight  recall. 

View  heav'n,  and  then  enjoy  thy  glorious 
fall.  940 

First  write  Bezaliel,  whose  illustrious 
name 

Forestalls  our  praise,  and  gives  his  poet 
fame. 

The  Kenites'  rocky  province  his  command, 

A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canaan's  land; 

Which  for  its  gen'rous  natives  yet  could  be 

Held  worthy  such  a  president  as  he  I 

Bezaliel  with  each  grace  and  virtue  fraught; 

Serene  his  looks,  serene  his  life  and  thought; 

On  whom  so  largely  Nature  heap'd  her 
store, 

There  scarce  remain'd  for  arts  to  give  him 
more  t  950 

To  aid  the  Crown  and  State  his  greatest 
zeal, 

His  second  care  that  service  to  conceal; 

Of  dues  observant,  firm  in  ev'ry  trust. 

And  to  the  needy  always  more  than  just; 

Who  truth  from  specious  falsehood  can  di- 
vide, 

Has  all  the  gownmen's  skill  without  their 
pride; 

Thus  crown'd  with  worth  from  heights  of 
honor  won, 

Sees  all  his  glories  copied  in  his  son, 

Whose  forward  fame  should  every  Muse 
engage; 

Whose  youth  boasts  skill  denied  to  others' 
age.  960 


Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  noblest 

kind. 
Already  are  the  conquest  of  his  mind. 
Whose  loyalty  before  its  date  was  prime; 
Nor  waited  the  dull  course  of  rolling  time: 
The  monster /action  early  he  dismay 'd, 
And  David's  cause  long  since  confess'd  his 
aid. 
Brave  Abdael  o'er  the  prophets'  school 
wasplac'd; 
Abdael  with  all  his  father's  virtue  grac'd; 
A  hero,  who,  while  stars  look'd  wond'ring 

down, 
Without  one  Hebrew's  blood  restor'd  the 
crown.  970 

That  praise  was  his;  what  therefore  did  re- 
main 
For  following  chiefs,  but  boldly  to  main- 
tain 
That  crown  restor'd;  and  in  this  rank  of 

fame. 
Brave  Abdael  with  the  first  a  place  must 

claim. 
Proceed,  illustrious,  happy  chief,  proceed, 
Foreseize  the  garlands  ror  thy  brow  decreed, 
While  th'  inspired  tribe  attend  with  noblest 

strain 
To  register  the  glories  thou  shalt  g&in: 
For  sure  the  dew  shall  Gilboah's  nills  for- 
sake. 
And  Jordan  mix  his  stream  with  Sodom's 
lake;  980 

Or  seas  retir'd  their  secret  stores  disclose, 
And  to  the  sun  their  scalv  brood  expose, 
Or  swell'd  above  the  clifts  their  billows 

raise, 
Before    the    Muses   leave    their    patron's 
praise. 
Eliab  our  next  labor  does  invite. 
And  hard  the  task  to  do  Eliab  right: 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  he  rov'd. 
And  firm  in  all  the  turns  of  fortune  prov'd ! 
Such  ancient  service  and  desert  so  large, 
Well  claim'd  the  royal  household  for  his 
charge.  990 

His  age  with  only  one  mild  heiress  blest. 
In  all  the  bloom  of  smiling  nature  dress'd. 
And  blest  again  to  see  his  flow'r  allied 
To  David's  stock,  and  made  young  Othniel's 

bride  t 
The  brieht  restorer  of  his  father's  youth, 
Devoted  to  a  son's  and  subject's  truth: 
Resolv'd  to  bear  that  prize  of  duty  home, 
So  bravely  sought  (while  sought)  by  Absar- 
lom. 
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Ah  priiioe !   th'   illustrious  planet  of  thy 

birth, 
And  thy  more  powerful  virtae  guard  thy 
worth;  1000 

That  no  Achitophel  thy  ruin  boast: 
Israel  too  much  in  one  such  wreck  has 
lost. 
EVn  envy  must  consent  to  Helon's  worth, 
Whose  soul  (tho'  £gypt  glories  in  his  birth) 
Could  for  our  captive  ark  its  zeal  retain, 
And  Pharaoh's  altars  in  their  pomp  disdain: 
To  sli^t  his  gods  was  small;  with  nobler 

pride, 
He  aU  th'  aUurements  of  his  court  defied: 
Whom  profit  nor  example  could  betray, 
But  Israel's  friend,  and   true  to  David's 
sway.  loto 

What  acts  of  favor  in  his  province  fall, 
On  merit  he  confers,  and  freely  all. 

Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Amri  grace, 
Whow  merits  okim'd  the  Abbethdin'.  high 

place; 
Who,  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel, 
Brought  all  th'  enaowments  of  Achitophel. 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew. 
But  Israel's  sanctions  into  practice  drew; 
Our    laws,  that   did    a    Doundless    ocean 

seem. 
Were  coasted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him. 
No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic 
sense,  1021 

So  just,  and  with  such  charms  of  eloquence: 
To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong. 
With  Moses'  inspiration,  Aaron's  tongue. 
Than  Sheva  none  more  loyal  zeal  have 
shown. 
Wakeful  as  Judah's  lion  for  the  crown. 
Who  for  that  cause  still  combats  in  his  age, 
For  which  his  youth  with  danger  did  en- 
gage- 
In  vain  our  factious  priests  the  cant  re- 
vive; 
In  vain  seditious  scribes  with  libel  strive 
T*  enflame  the  crowd,  while  he  with  watch- 
ful eye  103 1 
Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they 

fly; 

Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  de- 
tect; 

He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 

So  Moses,  when  the  pest  on  legions  prey'd, 

Advanced  his  signal,  and  the  plague  was 
stay'd. 
Once  more,  my  fainting  Muse,  thy  pinions 
try, 


And  strength's  exhausted  store  let  love  sup- 
ply- 
What  tribute,  Asaph,  shall  we  render  thee  ? 

We  '11  erown  thee  with  a  wreath  from  thy 
own  tree !  .  1040 

Thy  laurel  grove  no  envy's  flash  can  blast; 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last ! 

With  wonder  late  posterity  shall  dwell 

On  Absalom  aod  false  Achitophel: 

Thy  strains  shall  be  our  slumb'ring  pro- 
phets' dream; 

And,  when  our  Sion  virgins  sing,  their 
theme. 

Onr jubilees  shall  with  thy  verse  be  grac'd; 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last ! 

How  fierce  his  satire  loos'd;  restrain'd,  how 
tame; 

How  tender  of  th'  offending  young  man*s 
fame  I    •  1050 

How  well  his  worth,  and  brave  adventures 
styl'd; 

Just  to  his  virtues,  to  his  error  mikL. 

No  page  of  thine  that  fears  the  strictest 
view. 

But  teems  with  just  reproof,  or  praise  as 
due; 

Not  £den  could  a  fairer  prospect  yield. 

All  paradise  without  one  barren  field: 

Whose  wit  the   censure  of  his  foes  has 
pass'd; 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last ! 

What  praise  for  such  rich  strains  shall  we 
allow  ? 

What  just  rewards  the  grateful  crown  be- 
stow ?  1060 

While  bees  in  flow'rs  rejoice,  and  flow'rs  in 
dew, 

WhDe  stars  and  fountains  to  their  course 
are  true; 

While  Judah's  throne  and  Sion's  rock  stand 
fast. 

The  song  of  Asaph  and  the  fame  shall 
last. 
Still    Hebron's  honor'd  happy  soil  re- 
tains 

Our  royal  hero's  beauteous  dear  remains; 

Who  now  sails  off,  with  winds  nor  wishes 
slack, 

To  bring  his  suff'rings'  bright  companion 
bflusk. 

But  ere  such  transport  can  our  sense  em- 
ploy, 

A  bitter  grief  must  poison  half  our  joy;  1070 

Nor  can  our  coasts  restor'd  those  blessings 
see 
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Without  a  bribe  to  emdoos  destiny ! 
Curs'd  Sodom's  doom  for  ever  fix  the  tide 
Where  by  inglorious  chance  the  valiant 

died! 
Give  not  insulting  Askalon  to  know, 
Nor  let  Oath's  daughters  triumph  in  our 

woe  ! 
No  sailor  with  the  news  swell  Egypt's  pride, 
By  what  inglorious  fate  our  vauant  died  ! 
Weep,  Amon  !  Jordan,  weep  thy  fountains 

dry, 
While  Sion's  rock  dissolves  for  a  supply  ! 
Calm  were  the  elements,  night's  silence 

deep,  zoSi 

The    waves    scarce   murm'ring,  and   the 

winds  asleep; 
Tet  fate  for  ruin  iakes  so  still  an  hour, 
And  treacherous  sands  the  princely  bark  de- 
vour; . 
Then  death  unworthy  seiz'd   a  gen'rous 

race. 
To  virtue's    scandal,  and  the  stars'  dis- 
grace ! 
O  !  had  th'  indulgent  pow'rs  vonchsafd  to 

yield. 
Instead,  of  faithless  shelves,  a  listed  field; 
A  listed  field   of    Heav'n's  and  David's 

foes. 
Fierce  as  the  troops  that  did  his  youth  op- 
pose, 1090 
Each  life  had  on  his  slanghter'd  heap  re- 

tir'd. 
Not  tamely,  and  unoonqu'ring  thus  expir'd: 
But  destiny  is  now  their  only  foe. 
And  dying  ev'n  o'er  that  they  triumph 

too; 
With  loud  last  breaths  their  master's  scape 

applaud. 
Of  whom  kind  force  could  scarce  the  fates 

defraud. 
Who  for  such  followers  lost  (O  matchless 

mind !) 
At  his  own  safety  now  almost  repin'd  ! 
Say,  royal  sir,  by  all  your  fame  in  arms, 
Your   praise   in   peace,    and   by   Urania's 

charms;  noo 

If  all  your  suff 'rings  past  so  nearly  press'd, 
Or  piero'd  with  half  so  painful  grief  your 

breast. 
Thus  some  diviner  Muse  her  hero  forms, 
Not  sooth'd  with  soft  delights,  but  toss'd  in 

storms, 
Not  stretch'd  on  roses  in  the  myrtle  grove. 
Nor  crowns  his  days  with  mirth,  his  nights 

with  love; 


But  tax  remoVd,  in  thund'ring  camps  is 
found. 

His  slumbers  sh<^  his  bed  the  herbless 
groond; 

In  tasks  of  danger  always  seen  the  first. 

Feeds  from  the  hedge,  and  slakes  with  ice 
his  thirst.  mo 

Long  must  his  patience  strive  with  Fortune's 
rage. 

And  long  opposing  gods  themselves  en- 
gage. 

Must' see  his  country  flame,  his  friends  de- 
stroy'd. 

Before  the  promis'd  empire  be  enjoy'd: 

Such  toil  of  fate  must  build  a  man  of 
fame. 

And  such,  to  Israel's  crown,  the  godlike 
David  came. 
What  sudden  beams  dispel  the  clouds  so 
fast, 

Whose  drenching  rains  laid  all  our  vine- 
yards waste? 

The  spring,  so  far  behind  her  course  de- 
lay'd,  II 19 

On  th'  instant  is  in  all  her  bloom  array 'd; 

The  winds  breathe  low,  the  element  se- 
rene; 

Yet  mark  what  motion  in  the  waves  is 
seen; 

Thronging  and  bus^  as  HybUean  swarms. 

Or  straggled  soldiers  summon'd  to  their 
arms  I 

See  where  the  princely  bark,  in  loosest 
pride. 

With  all  her  gpiardian  fleeti  adorns  the 
tide! 

High  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovers  stand. 

Our  crimes  to  pardon  ere  they  touch'd  our 
land. 

Welcome  to  Israel  and  to  David's  breast ! 

Here  all  your  toils,  here  all  your  sufTrings 
rest.  1 130 

This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem, 

And  boldly  all  sedition's  surges  stem, 

Howe'er  incumber'd  with  a  viler  pair 

Than  Ziph  or  Shimei  to  assist  the  chair; 

Yet  Ziloah's  loyal  labors  so  prevail'd 

That  faction  at  the  next  election  fail'd. 

When  ev'n  the  common  cry  did  justice 
sound. 

And  merit  by  the  multitude  was  crown'd: 

With  David  then  was  Israel's  peace   re- 
stor'd. 

Crowds  moum'd  their  error,  and  obey'd 
their  lord.  1140 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  THE 
OPENING  OF  THEIR  THEATER 

[These  two  pieces,  with  heading'  on  which 
the  aboTO  is  modeled,  were  published  as  a 
broadside  in  1683.  They  were  reprinted  in  the 
Uujrd  edition,  1702,  of  Miscellany  Poems,  the 
First  Party  the  first  of  them  haying  the  title,  A 
Prologue  to  the  King  and  Queen,  tpon  the  Union 
of  the  two  Companies  in  the  year  1689  [sic]. 

In  1682  the  King's  Company  and  the  Dnke's 
Ck>mpany,  which  had  been  rirals  for  over 
twenty  years,  joined  their  forces.  The  arti- 
cles of  miion  (reprinted  in  FitzGerald :  A  New 
History  of  the  English  Stage,  1882;  toI.  i,  pp. 
154-158)  are  dated  May  14,  1682;  but  the 
udted  companies  did  not  giye  their  first  re- 
presentation until  November  16  (Malone,  I,  1, 
120,  on  the  authority  of  a  note  by  Luttrell).] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

Since  Action  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of 
fashion. 

Their  penny  scribes  take  care  t'  inform  the 
nation, 

How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  planta- 
tion: 

How  Pennsylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quak- 
ers, 
And  Carolina's  with  Associators: 
Both  e'en  too  good  for  madmen  and  for 
traitors. 

Tmth  is,  our  land  with  saints  is  so  rmi 

o'er. 
And  every  age  produces  such  a  store. 
That  now  there 's  need  of  two  New  Eng- 

lands  more. 

**  What  'a  this,"  you  11  aay,  "  to  us  and  our 
vocation  ?  "  10 

Only  thos  much,  that  we  have  left  our  sta- 
tion. 

And  made  this  theater  our  new  plantation. 

The  factious  natives  never  could  agree; 
But  aiming,  as  they  call'd  it,  to  be  free, 
Those  playhouse  Whigs  set  up  for  property. 

Some  say  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late. 
But  would  new  fears  and  jealousies  create, 
Till  topsy-turvy  they  had  tum'd  the  State. 


T 


Plain  sense,  without  the  talent  of  foretell- 
ing. 
Might    guess  'twould  end   in   downright 

haocks  and  quelling;  ao 

For  seldom  comes  there  better  of  rebelling. 

When  men  will,  needlessly,  their  freedom 

barter 
For  lawless  pow'r,  sometimes  they  catch  a 

Tartar; 
(There's  a  danm'd  word  that  rhymes  to 

this,  call'd  Charter.) 

But,  since  the  victory  with  us  remains. 
You  shall  be  call'd  to  twelve  in  all  our  gains; 
(If  you  11  not  think  us  saucy  for  our  pains.) 

Old  men  shall  have  good  old  plays  to  de- 
light 'em; 

And  you,  fair  ladies  and  gallants,  that  slight 
'em, 

Well  treat  with  good  new  plays;  if  our 
new  wits  can  write  'em.  30 

We  '11  take  no  blund'ring  verse,  no  fustian 

tumor, 
No  dribbling  love,  from  this  or  that  pre- 

sumer; 
No  dull  fet  fool  shamm'd  on  the  stage  for 

humor. 

For,  faith,  some  of  'em  such  vUe  stufE  have 

made. 
As  none  but  fools  or  fairies  ever  play'd; 
But 't  was,  as  shopmen  say,  to  force  a  trade. 

We  've  giVn  you  tragedies,  all  sense  defy- 

A«iAme„,inwoful.ete,dying: 
This  't  is  when  heavy  lubbers  will  be  flying. 

All  these  disasters  we  well  hope  to 
weather;  40 

We  bring  you  none  of  our  old  lumber 
hether: 

Whig  poets  and  Whig  sheriffs  may  hang 
together. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  SMITH 


New  ministers,  when  first  they  get  in  pi 
Must  have  a  care  to  please;  and  that  s 


ilace, 
our 


case: 
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Some    laws    for    public  welfare   we    de- 
Sim, 

If  you,  the  power  supreme,  will  please  to 
join. 

There  are  a  sort  of  prattlers  in  the  pit, 

Who  either  have,  or  who  pretend  to  wit: 

These  noisy  sirs  so  loud  their  parts  re- 
hearse. 

That  oft  the  play  is  silenc'd  by  the  farce. 

Let  such  be  dumb,  this  penally  to  shim. 

Each  to  be  thought  my  lady's  eldest  son.  lo 

But  stay;  methinks  some  yizard-mask  I 
see 

Cast  out  her  lure  from  the  mid  gallery: 

About   he,  aU   the  fl«tfri.g.^i;7«e 
rangd; 

The    noise    continues,  tho'  the    scene    is 
chanff'd: 

Now  growlmg,  sputtering,  wauling,  such  a 
clutter; 

T  is  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter. 

Fine  love  no  doubt,  but  e'er  two  days  are 
o'er  ye, 

The  surgeon  will  be  told  a  woful  story. 

Let  vizitfd-mask  her  naked  face  expose, 

On  pain  of  being  thought  to  want  a  nose. 

Then  for  your  uuskeys,  and  your  train  be- 
side, 31 

(By  whate'er  name  or  title  dignified,) 

They  roar  so  loud,  you  'd  thii&  behind  the 
stairs 

Tom  Dove,  and  all  the   brotherhood  of 
bears: 

They  're  grown  a  nuisance,  beyond  all  dis- 
asters; 

We've  none  so  great  but  their  unpaying 
masters. 

We  beg  you,  sirs,  to  beg  your  men,  that 
they 

Would  please  to  give  you  leay^  to  hear  the 
play. 
Next,  in  the  playhouse  spare  your  pre- 
cious lives; 

Think,  like  good  Christians,  on  your  beams 
and  wives;  30 

Think  on  your  souls;  but  by  your  lugging 
forth. 

It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are 
wortii. 

If  none  of  these  will  move  the  warlike 
mind. 

Think  on  the  helpless  whore  you  leave  be- 
hind ! 

We  beg  you  last,  our  scene-room  to  for- 
bear, 


And  leave  our  goods  and  chattels  to  our 

care. 
Alas,  our  women  are  but  washy  toys. 
And  wholly  taken  up  in  stage  employs: 
Poor  willing    tits    they  are ;   but  yet    I 

doubt 
This  double  duty  soon  will  wear  'em  out 
Then  you  are  watch'd  besides,  with  jealoua 

care:  41 

What  if  my  lady's  page  should  find  you 

there? 
My  lady  knows  t'  a  tittle  what  there 's  in 

ye; 

Nopessing  your  gilt  shilling  for  a  guinea. 
Tbus,  gentlemen,  we  have  sunmrd  up  in 
short 

Our  grievances,  from  country,  town,  and 
court: 

Which  humbly  we  submit  to  your  good 
pleasure; 

But  first  vote  money,  then  redress  at  Lei- 
sure. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUES,  AND 
SONG  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF 
GUISE 

[''In  the  year  of  his  Bfajesty's  happy  Resto- 
ration," Dryden  writes  in  his  Vinatcatum  of 
The  Duke  of  GuUe, ''  the  first  play  I  undertook 
was  TTie  Duke  of  Chase,  as  the  fairest  way 
which  the  Act  of  Indemnity  had  then  left  us 
of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  rebellion. 
...  As  this  was  my  first  essay,  so  it  met 
with  Uie  fortune  of  an  unfinish'd  piece ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  wi£b  damn'd  in  private,  by  the  ad- 
rioe  of  some  friends  to  whom  I  shew'd  it ;  who 
freely  told  me  that  it  was  an  ezoellent  subject, 
but  not  so  artificially  wrought  as  they  could 
have  wish'd." 

In  1682,  at  the  request  of  Lee,  Dryden  ac- 
cepted his  aid  in  completing  this  play,  -vraioh  waa 
ready  for  acting  before  midsummer,  though, 
owing  to  objections  from  the  government,  uie 
first  performance  did  not  take  place  until  No- 
vember 30  (Slcdone.  I,  1,  120,  probably  on 
manuscript  authority).  As  is  obvious  from  the 
following  pieces,  Tne  Duke  of  Guise  was  a  po- 
litical play,  directed  against  the  Whig  party. 

The  prologue  and  the  first  of  the  two  epi- 
Ic^rnee  are  assigned  to  D^den  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  play,  1683.  They  were  also  printed 
in  a  broadside  of  the  same  date,  whion  con- 
tains, in  addition,  the  second  epflogne.  The 
song  occurs  early  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
fifth  act,  a  portion  of  the  play  which  Dryden 
claims  as  his  own.] 
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PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN  BY  MR.  SMITH 


Our  play 's  a  parallel:  the  Holy  League 

Begot  our  CoY'nant;  Guisards  got  the 
Whig: 

Whate'er  our  hot-brain'd  sheriffs  did  ad- 
vance, 

Was,  like  our  fashions,  first  produced  in 
France; 

And  when  worn  out,  well-scourg'd,  and 
banish'd  there. 

Sent  over,  like  their  godl^  beggars  here. 

Could  the  same  trick,  twice  play'd,  our  na- 
tion g^? 

It  looks  as  u  the  Devil  were  grown  dull; 

Or  served  us  up,  in  scorn,  his  broken  meat, 

And  thought  we  were  not  worth  a  better 
cheat.  10 

'The  fulsome  Cov'nant,  one  would  think  in 
reason. 

Had  giv'n  us  all  our  bellies-full  of  trea^ 
son; 

And  yet,  the  name  but  chang'd,  our  nasty 
nation 

Chaws  its  own  excrement,  th'  Association. 

TTis  true  we  have  not  leam'd  their  pois'n- 
ing  way, 

For  that's  a  mode  but  newly  come    in 

phiy; 

Besides,  your  drug 's  uncertain  to  prevail,  *] 

But  your  true  Protestant  can  never  fail,    > 

With  that  compendious  instrument,  a  flail.  J 

Go  on,  and  bite,  ev'n  tho'  the  hook  lies 
bare:  30 

Twice  in  one  a^  expel  the  lawful  heir; 

Once  more  decide  religion  by  the  sword, 

And  purchase  for  us  a  new  tyrant  lord. 

Fray  for  your  king,  but  yet  your  purses 
spare; 

Make  mm  not  twopence  richer  by  your 
prayer. 

To  show  you  love  him  much,  chastise  him 
more,  - 

And  make  him  very  great,  and  very  poor. 

Push  him  to  wars,  but  still  no  pence  ad- 
vance; 

Let  him  lose  England,  to  recover  France. 

Cry  freedom  up  with  popular  noisy  votes, 

And  get  enough  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

Lop  aU  the  rights  that  fence  your  mon- 
arch's tloone:  33 

For  fear  of  te*  much  pow'r,  pray  leave  him 
none. 


A  noise  was  made  of  arbitrary  sway; 

But,  in  revenge,  you  Whigs  have  found  a 
way 

An  arbitrary  duty  now  to  pay. 

Let  his  own  servants  turn,  to  save  their  stake ; 

Glean  from  his  plenty,  and  his  wants  for- 
sake; 

But  let  some  Judas  near  his  person  stay. 

To  swallow  the  last  sop,  and  then  betray. 

Make  London  independent  of  the  Crown, 

A  realm  apart,  the  kingdom  of  the  town. 

Let  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors,         43 

And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires. 

And,  that  your  meaning  none  may  fail  to 
scan. 

Do  what  in  coffee-houses  you  began: 

Pull  down  the  master,  and  set  up  the 
man. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MRS.  COOKE 

Much  time  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has 

cost; 
And,  faith,  I  doubted  once  the  cause  was 

lost. 
Yet  no  one  man  was  meant,  nor  great  nor 

small; 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamesters,  threw  at  all. 

They  took  no  single  aim 

But,  like  bold  boys,  true  to  their  prince  and 

hearty, 
Huzza'd,  and  fir'd  broadsides  at  the  whole 

party. 
Duels  are  crimes;  but,  when  the  cause  is 

right. 
In  battle  every  man  is  bound  to  fight. 
For  what  should  hinder  me  to  sell  my 

skin  xo 

Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  in  ? 
Se  defendendo  never  was  a  sin. 
'Tis  a  fine  world,  my  masters;  right  or 

wrong. 
The  Whigs  must  talk,  and  Tories  hold  their 

tongue. 

They  must  do  all  they  can 

But  we,  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Christian 

mind. 
And  fight,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tied 

behind; 
Nay,  and  when  one  boy's  down,  'twere 

wondrous  wise 
To  cry:  '*  Box  fair,  and  give  him  time  to 


rise. 
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When  fortune  favors,  none  but  fools  will ' 

dally: 
Would  any  of  you  sparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 
Tipp'd  you  th'  inviting  wink,  stand,  shall 

I,  shall  I  ? 
A  Trimmer  cried,  that  heard  me  tell  this 

story: 
**  Fie,  Mistress  Cooke  I  faith  you  're  too 

rank  a  Tory ! 
Wi.h  not  Wlug^luu.g'd.  but  phy  their 

hard  cases; 
You  women  love  to  see  men  make  wry 

faces." 
**  Fnty,  sir,"  said  I,  «  don't  think  me  such  a 

Jew; 
I  say  no  more,  but  give  the  Devi  his  due." 
« Lenitives,"  says  he,  ^  suit  best  with  our 

condition." 
**  Jack  Ketch,"  says  I,  <"s  an  excellent 

physician."  30 

**I  love  no  blood,"  —  "Nor  I,  sir,  as  I 

breathe; 
But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death." 
"  We  Trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things 

even." 
"  Yes  —  just  like  him  that  hung  'twizt  hell 

and  heaven." 
"Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enow  al- 
ready?" 
"Yes,  sure,  —  but  you're  for  holding  aU 

things  steady. 
Now  since  the  weight  hangs  all  on  one  side, 

brother. 
You  Trimmers  should,  to  poise  it,  hang  on 

t'other." 
Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of 

steering. 
Are  neither  mh,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red 

herring:  40 

Not  Whigs,  nor  Tories  they;  nor  this,  nor 

that; 
Not  birds,  nor  beasts;  but  just  a  kind  of  bat: 
A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  cause. 
With  '^ry  wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth  and 

claws. 

ANOTHER  EPILOGUE 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  TO  THE 
PLAY  BEFORE  IT  WAS  FORBIDDEN  LAST 
SUMMER 

Two  housesjoin'd,  two  poets  to  a  play  ? 
You  noisy  Whigs  will  sure  be  pleas'd  to- 
day; 


It  looks  so  like  two  shrieves  the  city  vray. 

But  since  our  discords  and  divisions  cease, 

You,  bilbo-gallants,  learn  to  keep  the  peace ; 

Make  here  no  tilts;  let  our  poor  stage 
alone; 

Or  if  a  decent  murther  must  be  done. 

Pray  take  a  civil  turn  to  Marybone. 

If  not,  I  swear  we  11  pull  up  all  our  benches; 

Not  for  your  sakes,  but  for  our  orange- 
wenches:  10 

For  you  thrust  wide  sometimeB;  and  many 
a  spark, 

That  misses  one,  can  hit  the  other  mark. 

This  makes  our  boxes  fuU;  for  men  of 
sense 

P^y  their  four  shillings  in  their  own  de- 
fense. 

That  safe  behind  the  ladies  they  mav  stay, 

Peep  o'er  the  fan,  and  judge  the  bloody 
fray. 

But  other  foes  give  beauty  worse  alarms; 

The  posse  poetamm  's  up  in  arms: 

No  woman^s  fame  their  libels  has  escap'd; 

Their  ink  runs  venom,  and  their  pens  are 
clapp'd.  20 

When  signs  and  pray'rs  their  ladies  cannot 
move. 

They  rail,  write  treason,  and  turn  Whigs 
tp  love. 

Nay,  and  I  fear  they  worse  designs  ad- 
vance; 

There 's  a  damn'd  love-trick  new  brought 
o'er  from  France. 

We  charm  in  vain,  and  dress,  and  keep  a 
pother. 

While  those  false  rogues  are  ogling  one 
another. 

All  sins  beside  admit  some  expiation. 

But  this  agaiiut  our  s«x  is  plain  damns, 
tion. 

They  join  for   libels   too,  these  women- 
haters; 

And  as  they  club  for  love,  they  club  for 
satires.  30 

The  best  on't  is  they  hurt  not:  for  they 
wear 

Stings  in  their  tails;  their  only  venom 's 
there. 

'T  is  true,  some  shot  at  first  the  ladies  hit, 

Which  able  marksmen  made  and  men  of 
wit: 

But  now  the  fools  give  fire,  whose  bounce 
is  louder; 

And  yet,  like  mere  trainbands,  they  shoot 
but  powder. 
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Libels,  like  plots,  sweep  all  in  their  first  fury ; 
Then  dwindle  like  an  igfwramtu  jury: 
Thus  age  begins  with  towsing  and  with 

tumbling; 
But  gmnts,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  last  in 

fumbling. 


40 


SONG 

Shepherdess 

Tell  me,  Thyrsis,  tell  your  anguish; 
Why  you  sigh,  and  why  you  languish: 
When  the  nymph  whom  you  adore 
Grants  the  blessing  of  possessing. 
What' can  loTe  and  1  do  more  ? 
What  can  love,  what  can  love  and  I  do 
more? 

Shepherd 

Think  it 's  love  beyond  all  measure 
Makes  me  faint  away  with  pleasure: 

Strength  of  cordial  may  aestroy, 
And  the  blessing  of  possessing  10 

Kills  me  with  excess  of  joy. 


Shepherdess 

Thyrsis,  how  can  I  believe  you  ? 
But  confess,  and  1 11  forgive  you. 

Men  are  false  and  so  are  you: 
Never  nature  f ram'd  a  creature 

To  enjoy,  and  yet  be  true : 
Never  nature  fram'd  a  creature 

To  enjoy  and  yet  be  true; 

To  enioy  and  yet  be  true; 

And  yet  be  true.  ao 

Shepherd 

Mine 's  a  flame  bevond  expiring. 
Still  possessinff,  still  desinng, 

Fit  for  love's  imperial  crown; 
Ever  shining,  and  refining, 

Still  the  more  't  is  melted  down. 

Chorus  together 

Mine 's  a  flame  bevond  expiring. 
Still  possessing,  still  desinng, 

Fit  for  love's  imperial  crown; 
Ever  shining,  and  refining. 

Still  the  more  't  is  melted  down.    30 
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OR,   A   LAYMAN  S  FAITH 

A  POEM 
Omari  re»  ipta  negate  eotUewta  doeeri. 

[An  advertisement  in  the  OhservaZor  (see  Soott-Saintabury  edition,  xviii,  205)  shows  that  this 
poem  was  first  published  about  November  30, 1682.  Two  different  issues  of  it  appeared  in  that 
year,  and  a  third  in  1683 ;  the  variations  in.  text  are  very  minnte  and  are  probably  not  due  to 
Dryden.  The  present  edition  follows  what  is  apparently  the  earlier  of  the  two  copies  of  1682. 
The  early  editions  contain  frequent  italics,  whion  are  here  generally  disregarded ;  and  several 
words  printed  in  capital  letters,  which  are  here  represented  by  small  capitals.] 


THE   PREFACE 

A  POXM  with  so  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  pre- 
fixed from  which  the  handling  of  ao  serious  a 
•abject  wonld  not  be  expected,  may  reasonably 
obl^re  the  autiior  to  say  somewhat  in  defense 
both  of  himself  and  of  lus  undertaking.  In  the 
first  place,  if  it  be  objected  to  me  that,  being  a 
layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  conoem'd  myself 
with  speculations  which  belong  to  the  pro- 
feasion  of  divinity,  I  could  answer  that  per- 
haps laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts 
and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incompetent 
jndgee  of  samd  things ;  but,  in  the  due  aenae 
of  my  own  weakneaa  and  want  of  learning,  I 


plead  not  thia ;  I  pretend  not  to  make  myself  a 
judge  of  faith  in  others,  but  only  to  make  a  con- 
fession of  my  own ;  I  lay  no  unhallowed  hand 
upon  the  ark,  but  wait  on  it,  with  the  reverence 
that  becomes  me,  at  a  distance.  In  the  next  place 
I  will  ingenuously  confeas  that  the  helpa  I 
have  us'd  in  this  small  treatLse  were  many  of 
them  taken  from  the  works  of  our  own  rever- 
end divines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  ao  that 
the  weapons  with  which  I  combat  irreligion 
are  already  consecrated;  tho'  I  suppose  Uiey 
may  be  taken  down  as  lawfully  as  uie  sword 
of  Goliah  was  by  David,  when  they  are  to 
be  employed  for  the  common  cause,  agfainst 
the  enemies  of  piety.    I  intend  not  by  Uiis  to 
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intiUe  them  to  any  of  my  errors,  which  yet,  I 
hope,  are  only  those  of  charity  to  mankind; 
and  such  as  my  own  charity  has  cana'd  me  to 
commit,  that  of  others  may  more  easily  excuse. 
Beinf  naturally  indin'd  to  scepticism  in  phi- 
losophy, I  haye  no  reason  to  impose  my  opin- 
ions in  a  suhject  which  is  aboye  it ;  but  what- 
eyer  they  are,  I  submit  them  with  all  reyerence 
to  my  Mother  Church,  accounting  them  no 
further  mine,  than  as  they  are  authorized,  or  at 
least  uncondemn' d  by  her.  And,  indeed,  to  se- 
cure myself  on  this  side,  I  haye  us'd  the  neces- 
sary precaution  of  showing  this  paper  before 
it  was  published  to  a  judicions  and  learned 
friend,  a  man  indefatigably  zealous  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  Church  and  State ;  and  whose  writ- 
ings haye  highly  desery'd  of  both.  He  was 
pleaa'd  to  approve  the  body  of  the  discourse, 
and  I  hafm  he  is  more  my  friend  than  to  do  it 
out  of  complaisance.  ^T  is  true,  he  had  too  good 
a  taste  to  like  it  all ;  and  amongst  some  other 
faults  recommended  to  my  second  yiew  what  I 
haye  written,  perhaps  too  boldly,  on  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  which  he  adyis'd  me  wholly  to  omit.  I 
am  sensible  enough  that  I  had  done  more  pru- 
dendy  to  haye  f ollow'd  his  oinnion ;  but  then 
I  could  not  haye  satisfied  myself  that  I  had 
done  honestly  not  to  haye  written  what  was 
my  own.  It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
heathens  who  neyer  cUd,  nor  witiiont  miracle 
could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salyation.  Neither  will  it  enter 
easily  into  my  belief  that,  before  the  coming 
of  our  Sayior,  the  whole  world,  excepting  only 
the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  ineyi- 
table  necessity  of  eyerlasting  punishment,  for 
want  of  that  reyelation  which  was  confined  to 
so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one 
only  who  was  accurst ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the 
ripeness  of  time  was  resenr'd  for  Japhet,  (of 
whose  pr(^eny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable 
to  me  why  so  many  generations  of  the  same 
offspring,  as  preceded  our  Sayior  in  the  flesh, 
should  be  all  inyoly'd  in  one  common  condem- 
nation, and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  in- 
titled  to  the  hopes  of  salyation :  as  if  a  bill  of 
exclusion  had  passed  only  on  the  fathers,  which 
debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Or  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over 
to  hell,  and  so  many  reserved  for  heayen,  and 
that  the  Deyil  had  the  first  choice,  and  God  the 
next.  Truly  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  re- 
yeal'd  religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to 
all  his  sons  might  continue  for  some  ages  in 
the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem  is  mani- 
fest; but  when  the  progenies  of  Cham  and 
Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those  col- 
onies were  subdiyided  into  many  others,  in 
process  of  time  their  descendants  lost  by  little 


and  little  the  primitiye  and  purer  i^ites  of  di- 
vine worship,  retaining  only  the  noti  ion  of  one 
deity ;  to  wmch  succeeding  generati  oss  added 
others ;  for  men  took  their  degrees^  in  those 
ages  from  conquerors  to  g^ods.  Rfevelation 
being  thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mauKpnd,  the 
light  of  nature,  as  the  next  in  dignity,  was 
substituted;  and  that  is  it  which  St*  Paul 
concludes  to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and 
by  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  judg'd.  If 
my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  consequence 
which  1  have  assum'd  in  my  poem  may  be  also 
true ;  namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of 
natural  won^ip,  a]»  only  the  faint  remnants 
or  dying  flames  of  reyeal'd  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah :  and  that  our  modem  philoso- 
phers, nay,  and  some  of  our  philosophizing  di- 
vines, have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our 
souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that  by  their 
force  mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  that 
there  is  one  supreme  agent  or  intellectual  be- 
ing which  we  call  God ;  that  praise  and  prayer 
are  liSs  dfte  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  de- 
ducements,  which  I  am  confident  are  the  re- 
mote effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
our  discourse ;  1  mean  as  simply  oonsider*d, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  divine  illumination. 
So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves  to  God 
by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has 
been  pleas'd  to  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Soo- 
rates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and  the  rest 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations, 
is  all  no  more  dian  the  twilight  of  revelation, 
after  the  sun  of  it  was  set  in  the  race  of  Noah. 
That  there  is  something  above  us,  some  prin- 
ciple of  moiionj  our  reason  can  apprehend,  tho' 
it  cannot  discover  what  it  is,  by  its  own  virtue. 
And  indeed  't  is  very  improbable  that  we,  who 
by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  any  heingt  not  so  much 
as  of  our  own,  should  be  able  to  find  out  by 
them  that  supreme  nature,  which  we  cannot 
otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ; 
as  if  infinite  were  definable,  or  infinity  a  sub- 
ject for  our  narrow  understanding.  They  who 
would  prove  religion  by  reason  do  but  weaken 
the  cause  which  uiey  endeavor  to  support :  't  is 
to  take  away  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and  to 
prop  it  only  with  a  twig ;  't  is  to  design  a  tower 
like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  possible 
(as  it  is  not)  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to 
nothing  by  the  confusion  of  the  workmen.  For 
every  man  is  building  a  several  way ;  impo- 
tently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own 
materials:  reason  is  always  striving,  and  al- 
ways at  a  loss  ;  and  of  necessity  it  must  so  come 
to  pass,  while  't  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at 
■J  last  to  know  God  by  his  own  methods ;  at  least, 
so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleas'd  to  reveal  to  us 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  to  apprehend  them 
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to  be  they  ward  of  God  is  all  oar  reason  has  to 
do ;  for  fall  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith, 
which  is  (the  seal  of  heayen  impress'd  upon  our 
human  understanding. 

And  i^w  for  what  oonoems  the  holy  bishop 
Athanasins,  the  preface  of  whose  oreed  seems 
inoonsistent  with  my  opinion;  which  is,  that 
heathens  may  possibly  be  say'd;  in  the  first 
plaoe  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  it  is 
the  preface  only;  not  the  creed  itself,  which 
(till  I  sm  better  inf  orm'd)  is  of  too  hard  a  di- 
gestion for  my  charity.  Tie  not  that  I  am 
ig:iiorant  how  many  several  texts  of  Scripture 
seemingly  support  that  cause ;  but  neither  am 
I  ig^notaat  how  all  those  texts  may  reoeiye 
a  Emder  and  more  mollified  interpretation. 
XSrery  man  who  is  read  in  Church  history  knows 
thtU  belief  was  drawn  up  after  a  long  eontesta- 
tiott  with  Arius  concerning  the  divinity  of  our 
blessed  Sarior,  and  his  beinf  one  substance 
with  the  Father;  and  that,  uus  compiled,  it 
was  sent  abroad  among  the  Christian  churches, 
as  a  kind  of  test,  wluch  whosoeTcr  took  was 
look'd  on  as  an  orthodox  belie-ver.  T  is  mani- 
fest from  hence  that  the  heathen  part  of  the 
empire  was  not  concerned  in  it ;  for  its  busi- 
ness was  not  to  distinguish  betwixt  pagans  and 
Christians,  but  betwixt  heretios  and  true  be- 
UeTers.  lliis,  well  consider'd,  takes  off  the 
heary  weight  of  censure,  which  I  would  wiQ- 
iagly  avoid  from  so  yenerable  a  man ;  f of  if 
this  proportion, '  whosoever  wiU  be  sav'd,'  be 
leshsiiiM  only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  for  whom  it  was  composed,  I  mean 
the  Christians ;  then  the  anathema  reaohee  not 
^e  heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ, 
and  were  nothing  interess'd  in  that  dispute. 
After  all,  I  am  fsr  from  blaming  even  that 
prefiitory  addition  to  the  creed,  and  as  far  from 
caviling  at  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church,  where,  on  the  days  appointed, 
'tie  publicly  read :  for  I  suppose  there  is  the 
same  reason  for  it  now,  in  opposition  to  the 
Soeinians,  as  there  was  then  against  the  Ar- 
iaos;  the  one  being  a  heresy  whioh  seems  to 
have  been  refin'd  out  of  the  other ;  and  with 
haw  much  more  plausibility  of  reason  it  com- 
bats oar  religion,  with  so  much  more  caution 
to  be  avoided ;  and  therefore  the  prudence  of 
oar  Church  is  to  be  commended,  which  has  in- 
terposed her  authority  for  the  recommendation 
of  this  creed.  Tet,  to  such  as  are  grounded  in 
the  'true  belief,  those  explanatory  creeds,  the 
Nieene  and  this  of  Athanasins,  might  perhaps 
be  spared ;  for  what  is  supematuru  will  always 
be  a  mystery  in  raite  of  exposition,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  the  plain  Apostles'  Creed  is  most 
suitable  to  my  weak  understanding,  as  the 
simplest  diet  is  the  most  easy  of  digestion. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  I 
intanded,  and  longer  than,  perhaps,  I  ought; 


for  having  laid  down,  as  my  foundation,  that 
the  Scripture  is  a  rule ;  that  in  all  things  need- 
ful to  salvation  it  is  dear,  sufficient,  and  or- 
daitt'd  by  Qod  Almi^ty  for  that  purpose,  I 
have  left  myself  no  right  to  interpret  obscure 
places,  such  asiconcem  the  possibihty  of  eternal 
happiness  to  heathens ;  because  whatsoever  ia 
obscure  is  concluded  not  necessary  to  be  known. 
But,  by  asserting  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
canon  of  our  faith,  I  have  unavoidably  created 
to  myself  two  sorts  of  enemissi  the  Papists  in- 
deed, more  directly,  because  they  have  kept 
the  Scripture  from  us,  what  they  could ;  and 
have  teserv'd  to  themselves  a  right  of  interpret- 
ing what  ihey  have  delivered  under  the  pretense 
of  infallibility :  and  the  Fanatics  more  collater- 
ally, because  they  have  assum'd  what  amounts 
to  an  infallibility  in  the  private  spirit;  and 
have  detorted  those  texts  of  Scripture  which 
are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  to  the  damnable 
uses  of  sedition,  disturbance,  and  destruction 
of  the  civil  government.  To  begin  with  the 
Pafnsts,  and  to  speak  freely,  I  thmk  them  the 
less  dangerous,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  our 
present  State,  for  not  only  the  penal  laws  are 
m  force  against  them,  and  their  number  is 
contemptible ;  but  also  their  peerage  and  com- 
mons are  excluded  from  psrliaments,  and  con- 
sequently those  laws  in  no  probability  of  being 
repealed.  A  general  and  uninterrupted  plot 
of  their  clergy,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  I 
suppose  all  Protestants  believe.  For  't  is  not 
reasonable  to  think  but  that  so  many  of  their 
orders,  ss  were  outed  from  their  fat  posses- 
sions, would  endeavor  a  reifntrance  against  those 
whom  ihey  account  heretics.  As  for  the  late 
design,  Mr.  Coleman's  letters,  for  aught  I  know, 
are  the  best  evidence ;  and  what  they  discover. 
Without  wiredrawing  their  sense,  or  malicious 
glosses,  all  men  of  reason  conclude  credible.  If 
there  be  anything  more  than  this  required  of  me, 
I  must  believe  it  ss  well  as  I  am  able,  in  spite  of 
the  witnesses,  and  out  of  a  decent  conformity 
to  the  votes  of  psrlisment ;  for  I  suppose  the 
Fanatics  will  not  allow  the  private  spirit  in  this 
case.  Here  the  infallibility  is  at  least  in  one 
part  of  the  government ;  and  our  understand- 
ings as  well  as  our  wills  are  represented.  But 
to  return  to  the  Roman  Cathoucs,  how  can  we 
be  secure  from  the  practice  of  Jesuited  Papists 
in  that  religion  ?  For  not  two  or  three  of  that 
order,  as  some  of  them  would  impose  upon 
us,  but  almost  the  whole  body  of  them,  are 
of  opinion  that  their  infallible  master  has  a 
right  over  king^,  not  only  in  spirituals  but 
temporals.  Not  to  name  Mariana,  Bellarmine, 
Emanuel  Sa,  Molina,  Santarel,  Simancha,  and 
at  least  twenty  others  of  foreign  countries; 
we  can  produce,  of  our  own  nation,  Campian, 
and  Doleman  or  Parsons,  besides  many  are 
nam'd  whom  I  have  not  read,  who  all  of  them 
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attest  this  doctrine,  that  the  Pope  can  depose 
and  giTe  away  the  right  of  any  soTeieign 
prince,  n  vdpauLum  deflexerit,  if  he  shall  nerer 
so  litde  warp ;  bvt  if  he  once  comes  to  be  excom- 
municated, then  the  bond  of  obedienee  is  taken 
o£E  from  sabjects;  and  they  may  and  on^t  to 
driye  him,  like  another  Nebnchadneszar,  ex 
hominum  Ckrutianorum  d<mUnatUf  from  exercis- 
ing doTninion  oTcr  Christians ;  and  to  this  they 
are  bonnd  by  Yirtne  of  diTine  precept,  and  by 
all  the  ties  ci  conscience  nnder  no  less  penalty 
than  damnation.  If  they  answer  me  (as  a 
learned  priest  has  lately  written)  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  is  not  dejide  ;  and  that 
consequently  they  are  not  oblig'd  by  it,  they 
must  pard<m  me  if  I  think  tiiey  haYe  said 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  'tis  a  maxim  in 
their  Church,  where  points  of  faith  are  not  de- 
cided, and  that  doctors  are  of  contrary  c^nn- 
ions,  they  may  follow  which  part  they  please ; 
but  more  safely  the  most  receiVd  and  most 
autlioriz'd.  And  their  champion  Bellarmine 
has  told  the  world,  in  his  Apology,  that  the 
king  of  England  is  a  vassal  to  the  Pope,  ra- 
tione  directi  dominii,  and  that  he  holds  in  vil- 
lanage  of  his  Roman  landlord.  Which  is  no 
new  daim  put  in  for  England.  Our  chronicles 
are  his  authentic  witnesses  that  King  Jchn  was 
depos'd  by  the  same  plea,  and  Philip  Augus- 
tus admitted  tenant.  And  which  makes  the 
more  for  Bellarmine,  the  Fnaoh  king  was 
again  ejected  when  our  king  submitted  to  the 
Gnurch,  and  ihe  crown  receiVd  under  the  sor- 
did condition  of  a  vassalage. 

T  is  not  sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  and 
well-meaning  Papists  (of  which  I  doubt  not 
there  are  many)  to  produce  ihe  evidences  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  late  king,  and  to  declare 
their  innocency  in  this  Plot :  I  will  grant  their 
behavior  in  the  first  to  have  been  as  loval  and 
as  brave  as  they  desire ;  and  will  be  willing  to 
hold  them  excused  as  to  the  second,  (I  mean 
when  it  comes  to  my  turn,  and  alter  my  bet- 
ters ;  for 't  is  a  madness  to  be  sober  alone,  while 
tiie  nation  continues  drunk ;)  but  that  saying 
of  their  Father  Ores,  is  still  running  in  my  head, 
that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  m  their  obe- 
dience to  an  heretic  prince,  while  the  necessity 
of  the  times  shall  oblige  them  to  it :  for  that 
(as  another  of  ihsm.  teUs  us)  is  only  the  effect 
of  Christian  prudence  ;  but  when  once  they 
shall  get  power  to  shake  him  off,  an  heretic  is 
no  lawful  King,  and  consequently  to  rise  against 
him  is  no  reb^lion.  I  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  follow  the  advice  which 
was  charitablv  given  them  by  a  reverend  pre- 
late of  our  Church ;  namely,  that  they  would 
join  in  a  public  act  of  disowning  and  detesting 
those  Jesuitic  principles ;  and  subscribe  to  aU 
doctrines  which  deny  the  Pope^s  authority  of 
deposing  kings,  and  releasing  subjects  ^m 
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their  oath  of  allegiance :  to  which  f  I  should 
think  they  might  eaoly  be  induc'd,'<if  it  be 
true  that  this  present  Pope  has  condeii  Vm'd  the 
doctrine  of  king-killing,  (a  thesis  of  ^  the  Jee- 
uits,)  amongst  othcos,  ex  cathedra,  (as  t}^  call 
it,)  or  in  open  consistory.  T 

Leaving  them,  ther^ore,  in  so  fair  m  way 
(if  they  please  themselves)  of  satiirfyino^  all 
reasonable  men  of  their  sincerity  and  fecod 
meaning  to  the  government,  I  shall  make  bold 
to  consider  that  other  extreme  of  our  religion, 
I  mean  the  Fanatics,  or  Schismatios,  of  the 
English  Church.  Since  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  our  tongue,  ihey  have  us'd  it 
so,  as  if  their  business  was  not  to  be  sav'd  but 
to  be  damn'd  by  its  contents.  If  we  consider 
only  them,  better  had  it  been  for  ihe  English 
nation  that  it  had  still  remain'd  in  the  ori^nal 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  at  least  in  the  honest 
Latin  of  St.  Jerome,  than  that  several  texts  in 
it  should  have  been  prevaricated  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  government  which  put  it  into 
so  ungrateful  hands. 

How  many  heresies  the  first  translation  of 
Tyndal  produced  in  few  years,  let  my  Lord 
Herbert's  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth  inform 
you ;  insomuch  that  for  the  gross  errors  in  it, 
and  the  g^reat  mischiefs  it  oocasion'd,  a  sentenoe 
pass'd  on  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  too 
shameful  almost  to  be  repeated.  After  the 
short  reiffu  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  (who  had 
continued  to  carry  on  the  Reformation  on  other 
principles  than  it  was  begun,)  everyone  knows 
that  not  only  the  chief  promoters  of  Uiat  work, 
but  many  others  whose  consciences  would  not 
dispense  with  Popery,  were  f oro'd,  for  fear  ol 
persecution,  to  change  climates :  from  whence 
returning  attlie  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  many  of  them  who  had  been  in  France, 
and  at  Geneva,  brought  back  the  rigid  opiniona 
and  imperious  discipline  of  Calvin,  to  graff 
upon  our  Reformation.  Which,  tho'  they  cun- 
ningly concealed  at  first,  (as  well  knowing  how 
nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a  law- 
ful monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  for  a  re- 
bellious commonwealth,)  yet  they  always  kept 
it  in  reserve ;  and  were  never  wanting  to  them- 
selves either  in  court  or  parliament,  wnen  either 
they  had  any  prospect  of  a  numerous  party  of 
Fanatic  members  in  the  one,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  favorite  in  the  other,  whose  cor- 
etousness  was  gaping  at  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church.  They  who  will  consult  the  works  of 
our  venerable  Hooker,  or  the  account  of  his 
life,  or  more  particularly  the  letter  written  to 
him  on  this  subject  by  Gkorge  Cranmer,  may 
see  by  what  eradations  they  proceeded :  from 
the  dislike  of  cap  and  surplice,  the  very  next 
step  was  admonitions  to  the  parliament  against 
the  whole  government  ecclesiastical ;  then 
came  out  volumes  in  EngUsh  and  Latin  in  de- 
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f  eoM  of  tlieir  tenets ;  and  immediately  praotioeB 
were  aet  on  foot  to  erect  theb  diaeiplme  with- 
oat  aatliority.  Those  not  suooeedinfff  satire  and 
zailiDg  was  the  next;  and  Martin  Mai^prelate 
(the  Mairell  of  those  times)  was  the  first  Pres- 
byterian soribbler  who  sanctified  libels  and 
seorrility  to  the  use  of  the  Good  Old  Cause. 
Which  was  done  (says  my  anthor)  apon  this 
aooount;  that  (their  serious  treatises  haTing 
been  fnlly  answer'd  and  refuted)  they  might 
eompaas  by  railing  what  they  had  lost  by  rea- 
soning; and,  when  their  cause  was  sunk  in 
coort  and  parliament,  they  might  at  least  hedge 
in  a  stake  amongst  the  rabble :  for  to  their 
irnoranoe  all  things  are  wit  which  are  abusiTe. 
But  if  CShuroh  and  State  were  made  the  theme, 
then  the  doctoral  degree  of  wit  was  to  be  taken 
at  Billingsgate :  even  the  most  uuntiike  of  the 
party,  tho'  they  durst  not  excuse  this  oon>> 
tempt  and  Tili^ing  of  the  goTomment,  yet 
were  pleas'd,  and  grinn'd  at  it  with  a  pious 
smile,  and  call'd  it  a  judgment  of  Qod  against 
the  hierarchy.  Thus  Seiotaries,  we  may  see, 
were  bom  with  teeth,  f  onl-month'd  and  sour- 
rilous  from  their  infancy ;  and  if  spiritual  pride, 
'venom,  violence,  contempt  of  superiors,  and 
slander,  had  been  the  marks  of  orthodox  be- 
lief, the  Presbytery  and  the  rest  of  our  Sdus- 
matins,  which  are  their  spawn,  were  always 
the  most  visible  Church  in  the  CSiristian  world. 

'Tis  true,  die  goTcmment  was  too  strong 
at  that  time  for  a  rebellion;  but  to  shew 
what  proficiency  they  had  made  in  Calvin's 
school,  even  then  their  mouths  water'd  at  it ; 
for  two  of  their  gifted  brotherhood,  (Hacket 
and  Ckippinger,)  as  the  story  tells  us,  got  up 
into  a  pease-cart  and  harangued  the  people,  to 
dispose  them  to  an  insurrection,  and  to  esteb- 
lish  their  discipline  by  force :  so  that,  however 
it  oomes  about  that  now  they  celebrate  Queen 
Elizabeth's  birthnight  as  that  of  their  saint  and 
patroness,  yet  then  they  were  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  Lord  by  arms  against  her ;  and,  in 
aH  probability,  they  wanted  but  a  Fanatic  lord 
mayor  and  two  sheriffs  of  their  party,  to  have 
oompass'd  it. 

Onr  venerable  Hooker,  after  many  admoni- 
tions which  he  had  given  them,  toward  the  end 
of  his  preface  breaks  out  into  this  prophetic 
speech :  *'  There  is  in  every  one  of  these  con- 
■idarations  most  just  cause  to  fear,  lest  our 
hastiness  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so  perilous 
eonseqnence"  (meaning  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
eipline)  ""  should  cause  posterity  to  feel  those 
ernis,  which  as  yet  are  more  easy  for  us  to  ore- 
Tent,  than  they  would  be  for  them  to  remedy." 

How  fatally  this  Cassandra  has  foretold,  we 
know  too  well  by  sad  experience:  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
bloody  harvest  ripen'd  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Martyr;    and,  because    all    the 


sheaves  could  not  be  carried  off  witlK>at  shed- 
ding some  of  the  lo^se  grains,  another  crop  is 
too  like  to  follow ;  nay,  X  fear  't  is  unavoidable 
if  the  conventiders  be  permitted  still  to  scat- 
ter.    . 

A  man  may  be  suffet'd  to  quote  an  advert 
saiT  to  our  religion,  -vhen  he  speaks  truth; 
and  't  is  the  obsOTvation  of  Maimbeurg,  in  his 
HUtory  of  CalviniMm,  that  wherever  tiiat  dis- 
cipUne  wss  planted  a»d  embiao'd,  rebellion, 
ciril  war,  and  misery  attended  it*  And  how 
indeed  should  it  happen  otherwise  f  Reforma- 
tion of  Church  and  State  has  always  been  the 
ground  of  our  divisions  in  England.  While 
we  were  Papiste,  our  Holy  Father  rid  us,  by 
pretending  authority  out  of  the  Scriptures  to 
depose  princes ;  when  we  shook  off  his  author^ 
ity,  the  Sectaries  fnmish'd  themselves  with 
the  same  weapons ;  and  out  of  the  same  mag- 
aijine,  thg  Bible ;  sn  that  the  Scriptures,  w&ih 
are  in  themselves  the  greatest  security  of 
governors,  ss  commanding  express  obedience 
to  them,  are  now  tnm'd  to  their  destruction ; 
and  never  since  the  Refonnation  has  there 
wanted  a  text  of  their  interpreting  to  anthorize 
a  rebel.  And  't  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way  that 
the  doctrines  of  king-killing  and  deposing, 
which  have  been  taken  up  only  by  the  worst 
party  of  the  Papiste,  the  most  frontiess  flatterers 
of  tile  Pope's  authority,  have  been  espous'd, 
defended,  and  are  still  maintein'd  by  the  whole 
body  of  Nonoonf  ormiste  and  Republicans.  'T  is 
but  dnbbing  themselves  the  people  of  Gk>d, 
which  't  is  the  interest  of  their  preachers  to 
toll  them  they  are,  and  their  own  interest  to 
believe ;  and  aiter  that,  they  cannot  dip  into 
the  Bible,  but  one  text  or  another  will  turn  up 
for  their  purpose ;  if  they  are  under  persecution, 
(as  they  call  it,)  then  that  is  a  mark  of  their 
election ;  if  they  flourish,  then  God  works  mir- 
acles for  their  deliverance,  and  the  saints,  are 
to  possess  the  eartii. 

They  may  think  themselves  to  be  too  roughly 
handled  in  this  paper;  but  I,  who  know  best 
how  far  I  could  have  gone  on  this  subject,  must 
be  bold  to  tell  them  they  are  spar'd :  tho'  at 
the  same  time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  in- 
terpret the  mildness  of  a  writer  to  them,  as 
they  do  the  mercy  of  the  government ;  in  tiie 
one  they  think  it  fear,  and  conclude  it  weak- 
ness in  tiie  other.  The  best  way  for  them  to 
confute  me  is,  as  I  before  advis'd  the  Papiste, 
to  disclaim  their  principles  and  renounce  their 
practices.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  think  them 
true  En^^uhmen  when  they  obey  the  king, 
and  true  Frotestanto  when  they  conform  to  the 
Church  discipline. 

It  remains  that  I  acquaint  the  reader  that 
the  verses  were  written  for  an  ingenious  young 
gentleman,  my  friend,  upon  his  translation  of 
tiie  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testatnentj  com- 
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pos'd  by  the  learned  Father  Simon :  the  yeises 
therefore  are  addressed  ^  the  tranaiator  of 
that  work,  and  the  style  of  them  is,  what  it 
oufi^ht  to  be,  epistolary. 

If  anyone  be  so  lamentable  a  critic  as  to 
require  the  smoothness,  the  numbefs,  and  the 
turn  of  heroic  poetry  in  this  poem,  I  must  tell 
him  that,  if  he  has  not  read  Horace,  I  have 
studied  him,  and  hope  the  style  of  his  EpigUea 
is  not  ill  imitated  here.  The  expressions  of  a 
poem  designed  purely  for  instruction  ought  to 
be  plain  and  natural,  and  yet  majestic ;  for 
here  the  poet  is  presumed  to  be  a  kind  of 
lawgiver,  and  those  three  qualities  which  I 
have  nam'd  are  proper  to  the  legislatiTe  style. 
The  florid,  elevated,  and  figurative  way  is  for 
the  passions;  for  love  and  hatred,  fear  and 
anger,  are  begotten  in  the  soul  by  shewing 
their  objects  out  of  their  true  proportion, 
either  greater  than  the  life,  or  less;  but  in- 
struction  is  to  be  given  by  shewing  them  what 
they  naturally  are.  A  man  is  to  be  cheated 
into  passion,  but  to  be  reasoned  into  truth. 
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Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and 

stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travelers, 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul;  and,  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  liffht  us  here,  so  Reason's  glimmer- 
ing ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 
And  as  those  m^htly  taoers  disappear, 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemi- 
sphere; 
So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight;  lo 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supematiural 

light. 
Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have 

been  led 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  nature's  secret 

head; 
And  found  that  one  first  principle  must 

be: 
But  what,  or  who,  that  univerbax  He; 
Whether  some  soul  inoompassing  this  ball, 
Unmade,  unmov'd;   yet   making,  moving 

all; 
Or  various  atoms'  interfering  danoe 
Leapt  into  form,  (the  noble  work  of  chance ;) 
Or  this  great  all  was  from  eternity;      20 
Not  ev'n  the  Stagirite  himself  could  see. 
And  Epicurus  guess'd  as  well  as  he: 
As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  state; 


As  rashly  judg'd  of  providence  and  fate: 
But  least  01  all  could  their  en-  opinions  of 

deavors  find  the  aereral 

What  most  concem'd  the  good  JJ^^^^*" 

of  humankind;  conoerning 

For  happiness  was  never  to  be  *J«  Swnmmn 

found,  ^^'""* 

But    vanish'd    from   'em    like   enchanted 

ground. 
One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  enjoy'd; 
This  every  little  accident  destroy'd:  30 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil, 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil; 
In  pleasure  some  their    glutton    souls' 

would  steep. 
But  found  their  line^  too  short,  the  well 

too  deep. 
And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could 

keep. 
Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles 

roll. 
Without  a  center  where  to  fix  the  soul; 
In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavors  end: 
How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend  ? 
Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity  ?  40 

For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more 

than  He. 
The  Deist  thinks  he  stands  g^^^  ^' 

on  firmer  ground;  Dntm. 

Cries:  "  ESpMKa,  the  mu^hty  secret 's  found: 
God  is  that  spring  of  good;  supreme  and 

best; 
We,  made  to  serve,  and  in  ihaX'  service 

blest." 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  g^ven. 
Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven: 
Else  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  denied 
The  means  his  justice  should  for  all  pro- 
vide. 
This  general  worship   is  to  praise  and 

PRAY,  so 

One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay; 
And  when  frail  nature  slides  into  ofl^ense, 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Tet,   since  th'  effects  of  providence,  we 

find. 
Are  variously  dispens'd  to  humankind; 
That  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  suffers  here, 
(A   brand   that  sovereign  justice  cannot 

bear;) 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state, 
'  The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  &te: 
Where  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be 

declar'd,  60 

The  bad  meet  punishment,  the  good  reward. 
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Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven 

would  soar,  ^    veai'd 

And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  BeUgion. 

God  for  moie. 
^Yauiy  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  mis- 
led 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
But  dropp'd  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler 

kinid. 
Reveal'd  Religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  Beason  saw  not,  till  Faith  sprung  the 

l^ht. 
Henoe  iQl  thy  natural  worship  takes  the 

source:  70 

T  is  revelation  what  thou  think'st  discourse. 
Else,  how  com'st  thou  to  see  these  truths 

so  dear, 
Which  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear  ? 
Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found; 
Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  ggcntei. 

renown'd. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime. 
Or  canst  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  ? 
Canst  thou,  by  Reason,  more  of  Godhead 

know 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  ? 
Those  giant  wits,  in  happier  ages  bom,     80 
(When    arms   and   arts  did  Greece   and 

Rome  adorn,) 
Knew  no  such  system;  no  such  piles  could 

raise 
Of  natural  worship,  built  on  pray'r  and 

praise, 
To  One  Sole  God: 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescribe, 
But  slew  their  fellow  creatures  for  a  bribe: 
The    guiltless    victim    groan'd    for    their 

offense. 
And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 
If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men. 
Ah !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might 

sin !  90 

And^great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wratii 

beguile. 
By  dfering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil  I 

Bar'st  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by 

thee? 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal: 
Thy  easy  Grod  instructs  thee  to  rebel; 
And,  like  a  king  remote,  and  weak,  must 

take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 
But  if  there  be  a  pow'r  too  just  and  strong 


To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunish'd 
wrong;  100 

Look  humblv  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  flrs^  and  then  the  fine  impose: 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay. 
Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way, 
And  with   celestial  wealth   supplied   thy 

store: 
His  justice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits 

the  score. 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame; 
Th'   offended   suffering    in   th'    offender's 

name; 
All  thv  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see. 
And  til  his  righteousness  devolvM  on  thee. 
For  srantii^  we  have  sinn'd,  and  that 
dk'  offense  m 

Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence, 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be 

paid. 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh'd. 
See  then  the  Deist  lost:  remorse  for  vice, 
Not  paid;  or  paid,  inadequate  in  price: 
What  farther  means  can  Reason  now  direct. 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect  ? 
That  shews  us  sick;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
Still  to  be  sick,  till  Heav'n  reveal  the  cure: 
If  then  Heav'n's  will  must  needs  be  under- 
stood, I2Z 
(Which  must,  if  we  want  cure,  and  Heaven 

be  good,) 
Let    all    records    of    will    reveal'd    be^ 

shown; 
With  Scripture    all    in    equal    balance 

thrown. 
And  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that 
one. 

Proof  needs  not  here,  for  whether  we 
compare 
That  impious,  idle,  superstitious  ware 
Of  rites,  lustrations,  offerings,  (which  be- 
fore, 
In  various  ages,  various  countries  bore,) 
With  Christian  faith  and  virtues,  we .  shall 
find  130 

None  answ'ring  the  great  ends  of  human- 
kind. 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  shews  us 

best 
How  God  may  be  i4[>peas'd,  and  mortals 

blest. 
Whether  from  length  of  time  its  worth  we 

draw. 
The  world  is  scarce  more  ancient  than  the 
law: 
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HeavVfl  early  care  preaerib'd  for  every 

age; 
First,  in  the  8oal»  and  after,  in  the  page. 
Or,  whether  more  ahetraetedly  we  look, 
Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book, 
Whence,  but  from  heav'n,  ooold  men  un- 

skill'd  in  arts,  140 

In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing^ truths?  or  how,  or 

why. 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
UnaA'd  their  pains,  nngiatefal  their  ad- 

Vice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their 

price. 
If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view. 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true; 
The  doctrine,  miracles;  which  must  con- 
vince. 
For   Heav'n  in   them  appeals  to  human 

senBe . 
And  tho'  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the 

cause,  ISO 

When  what  i«  tanght  agree,  with  nature's 

laws. 
Then  for  the  style;  majestic  and  divine, 
It  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  line: 
Commanding  words;    whose  force  is  still 

the  same 
As  the  first  flat  that  produced  our  frame. 
All  faiths  beside  or  did  by  arms  ascend, 
Or  sense  indulg*d  has  made  mankind  their 

friend: 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose. 
Unfed  by  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  grows; 
Cross  to  our  interests,  curbing  sense  and 

sin;  160 

Oppressed  without,  and  undermin'd  within. 
It  thrives  thro'  pain;  its  own  tormentors 

tires; 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  Reason  such  effects  assign. 
Transcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine  ? 
Which  in  that  sacred  volume  are  contain'd; 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  ordain'd. 
But  stay:  the  Deist  here  will  ob]Mtion  of 

urge  anew,  **»•  ^^•*"'- 

No  supernatural  worship  can  be  true; 
Because  a  general  law  is  that  alone  170 

Which  must  to  all,  and  everywhere,  be 

known: 
A  style  so  large  as  not  this  book  can  claim, 
Nor  aught  that  bears  reveal'd  Religion's 

name. 
'T  is  said  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 


Is  gone  thro'  all  the  habitable  earth; 
But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited,  and  known: 
And  what  provision  could  &om  thence  ac- 
crue 
To   Indian  souls,   and  worlds   discovered 

new? 
In  other  parts  it  helps,  that,  ages  past,    180 
The  Scriptures  there  were  known,  and  were 

imbrac'd, 
Till  Sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of 

night: 
What's  that  to  these  who  never  saw  the 

light? 
Of  all  objections  this  indeed  Tbe  objection 

is  chief  '^•'  *• 

To  startle  Reason,  stagger  frail  Belief: 
We  grant,  'tis  true,  that  Heav'n  from  hu- 
man sense 
Has  hid  the  secret  paths  of  Providence; 
But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mercy, 

may 
Find  ev'n  for  those  bewilder'd  souls  a  way: 
If  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim,  190 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard 

his  name. 
And  tho'  no  name  be  for  salvation  known, 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone; 
Who  knows  how  far  transcending  goodness 

can 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  what  reasons  may  his  mercy 

lead. 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  ? 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 
But  more  the  great  apostle  has  ezpress.'d: 
That  if  the  Gentiles  (whom  no  law  in- 

spir'd)  aoo 

Bv  nature  did  what  was  by  law  requir'd; 
They,  who  the  written  rule    had   never 

known. 
Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law 

alone: 
To  nature's   plain  indictment  they  shall 

plead, 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn'd  or 

freed. 
Most  righteous  doom!  because  a  rule  re- 
veal'd 
Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  vras  con- 

ceal'd. 
Then  those  who  follow'd  Reason's  dictates 

right, 
Liv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural 

light; 
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With   Socrates    may    see    their    Maker's 

face,  axo 

While    thousand    rubrie*martyrs   want   a 

place. 
Nor  does  it  balk  my  charity,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind: 
For  tho'  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
Tis  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless 

pains 
All  wha  beliey'd  not  all  his  zeal  re<|uir'd, 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  mspir'd. 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  published,  was  the  only 

way; 
Or  else  conclude  that,  Arius  to  confute,  aao 
The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute. 
Flew  high;  and,  as  his  Christian  fury  rose, 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 
Thus  far    my  charity  this  p|  ^^^^ 

path  has  tried;  tothetnuM- 

(A  much  unskilful,  but  well-  ij^o^ 

meanmg  guide:)  gfanon's  Cra- 

Yet  what  they  are,  ey'n  these  *oai  HUtoiy 

erode    thought,    were  ^CiJ^. 

bred 
By  reading  that  which  better  thou  hast 

read: 
Thy  matchless  author's  work;  which  thou, 

my  friend, 
By  well  translating  better  dost  commend: 
Those  youthful  hours  which  of  thy  equals 

most  230 

In  toys  have  squandered,  or  in  vice  have 

lost, 
Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  em- 

ploy*d; 
And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  enjoy'd. 
Witness  this  weighty  book,  in  which  ap- 
pears 
The    crabbed    toil    of    many    thoughtful 

years. 
Spent  DT  thy  author  in  the  sifting  care 
Of  Rabbins  old  sophisticated  ware 
From  gold  divine;  which  he  who  well  can 

sort 
Alay  afterwards  make  algebra  a  sport: 
A    treasure,    which    if    country    curates 

buy,  340 

They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy; 
Save  pains  in  various  readings  and  tiansla- 

tions, 
And  without  Hebrew  make  most  leam'd 

quotations: 
A   work    so    full    with    various   learning 

fraught, 


So    nicely    ponder'd,     yet    so     strongly 

wrought. 
As  nature's  height  and  art's  last  hand  re- 

quir'd; 
As  much  as  man  could  compass,  uninspir'd. 
Where  we  may  see  what  errors  have  been 

made 
Both  in  the  copier's  and  translator's  trade; 
How  Jewish,  Popish  interests  have  pre- 

vail'd,  aso 

And  where  infallibility  has  fail'd. 
For  some,  who  have  his  secret  meaning 

g^ess'd. 
Have  found  our  author  not  too  much  a 

priest: 
For  fasnion  sake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  Pope,  and  councils,  and  tradition's  force; 
But  he  that  old  traditions  could  subdue. 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new: 
If  Scripture,  tho'  deriv'd  from  heav'nly 

birth. 
Has  been  but  carelessly  preserv'd  on  earth; 
If  Grod's  own  pe<»>ley  who  of  Grod  before  260 
Knew  what  we  know,  and  had  been  pro- 

mis'd  more. 
In  fuller  terms,  of  Heaven's  assisting  care, 
And  who  did  neither  time  nor  study  spare 
To  keep  this  book  untainted,  unperplez'd, 
Let  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text, 
Omit^  paragraphs,  embroil'd  the  sense, 
With  vain  traditions  stopp'd  the  gaping 

fence. 
Which  every  common  hand  pull'd  up  with 

ease; 
What  safety  from  such  brushwood-helps  as 

these? 
If  written  words  from  time  are  not  secur'd, 
How  can  we  think  have  oral  sounds  en- 

dur'd  ?  aji 

Which  thus  transmitted,  if  one  mouth  has 

fail'd. 
Immortal  lies  on  ages  are  intail'd; 
And  that  some  such  have  been,  is  prov'd 

too  plain; 
If  we  consider  interest.  Church,  and  gain. 
"  O,  but,"  says  one,  "  tradi-  of  ^^  inf^ui- 

tion  set  aside,  billtr  of  tradU 

Where  can  we  hope  for  an  un-  «on  in  general. 

erring  guiae  ? 
For  since  th'  original  Scripture  has  been 

lost. 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maim'd  the  most, 
Or  Christian   faith  can  have  no  certain 

ground,  380 

Or  truth  in  Church  tradition  must  be  found." 
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Such  an  omniscieiit  Chureli  we  wish  in- 
deed; 
T  were  worth  both  Testaments;  and  cast 

in  the  Creed: 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure, 
As  can  all  doubts  resoWe,  all  truth  secure, 
Then  her  infallibility  as  well 
Where  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame  can  tell; 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains, 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains; 
Which  yet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  do, ' 
Unless  like  Esdras  they  oould  write  it 
new:  391 

Strange  confidence,  still  to  interpret  true,  ^ 
Yet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explain'd, 
Is  in  the  blest  original  contained. 
More  safe,  and  much  more  modest 't  is,  to 

say 
(rod  woiud  not  leaye  mankind  without  a 

way; 
And  that  the  Scriptures,  tho'  not  every- 
where 
Free  from  corruption,  or  intire,  or  clear. 
Are  unoorrupt,  sufficient,  clear,  intire, 
In  all  things  which  oiir  needful  faith  re- 
quire. 300 
If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
'T  is  for  themselves  <£ey  look,  but  not  for 

me: 
For  MT  salvation  must  its  doom  receive. 
Not  from  what  others  but  what  /  believe. 
Must  all  tradition  then  be  oi^ectUmin 
set  aside  ?  Jjg»w  ot  trj- 

This  to  affirm  were  ignorance  1,.  fSum? 

or  pride.  Staoa. 

Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful 

sure 
To  saving  faith,  that  Scripture  leaves  ob- 
scure? 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  wav 
(For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects  may) : 
We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  Scrip- 
ture plam,  31 E 
That  Christ  is  God;  the  bold  Socinian 
From  the  same  Scripture  urges  he 's  but 

MAN. 

Now  what  appeal  can  end  th'  important 

suit; 
Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute  ? 
Shall  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Assume  an  honest  layman's  libertv  ? 
I  think  (according  to  my  little  skill, 
To  my  own  Mother  Church  submitting  still) 
That  many  have  been  *sav*d,  and  many 

may,  320 


Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in 

Dlay. 
Th'  umetter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in 

gross. 
Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss; 
For  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  straiter 

yet, 

Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 
The  few  by  nature  form'd,  with  learning 

fraught. 
Bom  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught. 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page,  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this,  or  that,  does  best 

agree 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divine,  330 
And  plainliest  points  to  Heaven's  revoU'd 

design; 
Which  eroosition  flows  from  genuine  sense. 
And  which  is  forc'd  by  wit  and  eloquence. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  useless  here, 
When  general,  old,  disinteress'd  and  clear: 
That  ancient  Fathers  thus  expound  the  page 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age; 
Confirms  its  force,  by  biding  every  test; 
For  best  authority's  next  rmes  are  best. 
And  still  the  nearer  to  the  sping  we  go,  340 
More  limpid,  more  unsoil'd  the  waters  flow. 
Thus,  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone, 
Could  we  be  certain  such  they  were,  so 

known; 
But  since  some  flaws  in  long  descent  may 

be. 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
Even  Arius  and  Felagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 
Such  difference  is  there  in  an  oft-told  tale; 
But  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevail  349 
Tradition  written  therefore  more  commends 
Authority,  than  what  from  voice  descends; 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be, 
Bolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history, 
Which,  from  the  Universal  Church  receiv'd, 
Is  tried,  and  after  for  itself  believ'd. 
The  partial  Papists  would  ibenoood 

infer  from  nence  objeotion. 

Their  Church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge 

the  sense; 

But  first  they  would  assume,  'Vj^S'**''^ 
with  wondrous  art,  objactton. 

Themselves  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but 

part 
Of  that  vast  frame,  the  Church;  yet  grant 

they  were  360 

The  banders  down,  can  they  from  thenoe 

infer 
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A  right  t'  interpret  ?  or  would  they  alone 
Who  brought  the  present,  claim  it  for  their 

own? 
The  book 's  a  common  largess  to  mankind. 
Not  more  for  them  than  every  man  de- 

sign'd; 
The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found; 
The  carrier 's  not  commission'd  to  expound. 
It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  contain. 
In  idl  things  needful  to  be  known,  is  plahi. 
In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  igno- 
rance, 370 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance; 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen 

low, 
And  none  but  priests  were  authorized  to 

know; 
When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them 

did  dwell. 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  or  spell: 
Then  Mother  Church  did  mightily  prevail; 
She  parcell'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail; 
But  still  e:i^unded  what  she  sold  or  gave. 
To  keep  it  m  her  power  to  damn  and  save: 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  market 

went,  380 

Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content; 
As  needy  men  take  money,  good  or  bad: 
God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's 

they  had. 
Yet,  whatever  false  conveyances  they  made. 
The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid. 
In  those  dark   times  they  leam'd    their 

knack  so  well. 
That  by  long  use  they  grew  infallible: 
At  last,  a  knowing  age  be  can  t'  enquire 
If  they  the  book,  or  that  did  them  mspire; 
And,  making  narrower  search,  they  found, 

tho'  late,  390 

That  what  they  thought  the  priest's  was 

their  estate. 
Taught  by  the  will  produc'd,  (the  written 

word,) 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  re- 
cord. 
Then  every  man  who  saw  the  title  fair 
Claim'd  a  chUd's  part,  and  put  in  for  a 

share; 
Consulted  soberly  his  private  good, 
And   saVd  himself  as  cheap  as  e'er  he 

could. 
T  is  true,  my  friend,  (and  far  be  flattery 

hence,) 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence: 
The  book. thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand,  400 


Which  each  presumed  he  best  could  under- 
stand. 
The  common  rule  was  made  the  common 

And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 

The    tender    page  with    homy   fists  was 

gaU'd, 
And    he   was    gifted    most    that    loudest 

bawl'd: 
The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree;         ^ 
And  every  member  of  a  comminy  > 

Was  of  his  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free. '  J 
Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they 

found. 
But  men  would  still    be  itching    to  ex- 
pound: 4to 
£ach  was  ambitious  of  th'  obscurest  place. 
No  measure    ta'en   from  knowledge,  all 

from  GRACE. 

Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their 

care; 
Texts  were  explain'd  by  fasting  and  by 

prayer: 
This    was    the    fruit    the    private    spirit 

brought, 
Occasion'd  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought. 
While  crowds  unleam'd,  with  rude  devo- 
tion warm. 
About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and  swarm. 
The    fly-blown    text    creates   a    crawling 

brood. 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for 

food.  420 

A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die; 
A  thousand  more  the  perish'd  race  supply: 
So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discover'd  will 
Is,  not  to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ill. 
The  danger 's  much  the  same;  on  several 

shelves 
If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 
What  then  remains,  but,  waiving  each 

extreme, 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  ? 
Neither  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego; 
Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  our  pow'r  to 

know:  430 

Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain; 
The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  anc 

plain: 
But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they/ 

need. 

And  every  man  will  make  himself  a  creed/ 
In  doubtful  questions  't  is  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say; 
For  't  ia  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
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In  search  of  heay'n,  than  all  the  Churoh 

before; 
Nor  can  we  be  deceiy'd,  unless  we  see 
The  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  disagree.  440 
If,  after  all,  they  stand  suspected  still, 
(For  no  man's  foith  depends  upon  his  will;) 
^is  some  relief  that  points  not  clearly 

known 
Without  much  hazard  may  be  let  alone: 
And  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say, 
If  still  our  Reason  runs  another  way. 
That  private  Reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb, 


Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 
For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to 

learn; 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern.  450 
Thus  have  Imade  my  own  opinions  clear; 
Yet  neither  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear: 
And  this  unpolish'd,  rugged  yerse,  I  chose. 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose; 
For  while   from   sacred   truth   I  ao  not 

swerve, 
Tom  Stemhold's,  or  Tom  Sha — ll's  rhymes 

will  serve. 


POEMS  INCLUDED  IN  MISCELLANY  POEMS  (THE  FIRST 

MISCELLANY),    1684 

[In  1684  there  was  **  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson  '*  a  volume  with  title*raee  reading,  MtsceUang 
Poemtj  containing  a  New  Translation  of  Virgills  Eclogues,  Ovid's  Love  £ugiesy  Odes  of  Horace^ 
and  other  Authors,  with  several  Original  Poems,  by  the  most  Eminent  Hands  ;  and  with  tne  motto : 

Et  tws,  O  laurij  carpam^  et  te,  proximo  myrte  ; 
SicponUe  qwmiam  suaveis  mueetit  odores. 

This  book  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  First  MisoeUany.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1692, 
a  third  in  1702,  and  a  fourth  in  1716.  (The  title-page  of  the  third  edition  reads,  Miscellany 
Poems,  the  First  Part,  .  .  .  Published  by  Mr.  Drvden ;  that  of  the  fourth  edition  reads,  I%e  First 
Part  of  Miscellany  Poems.  .  .  .  Published  by  Mr.  Dryden.)  The  ooUeotion  has  no  preface  and 
opens  with  new  editions  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  The  Medal :  next  oome 
various  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  mixed  with  a  few  original  poems ;  then  fol- 
lows a  collection  of  prologpies  and  epilogues ;  finally,  alter  a  few  scattering  poems,  a  translation 
of  Virgil's Edogues  conclndes  the  book.  Among  the  "eminent  hands ''  were  Sir  Ghariee  Sed- 
ley,  the  Earl  of  Mnlmve,  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Otway,  Rymer,  Tate, 
Duke,  and  Creech.  Dryden  was,  however,  by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  the  volnme.  In  the 
contents  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions,  published  after  Dryden's  death,  Tonson,  or  an  editor, 
made  important  changes. 

The  prologues  and  epilogues  by  Dryden  have  already  been  printed  in  their  chronologioal 
order,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Of  Virgil's  Edogues  Dryden  translated  the  fourth  and 
ninth.  These  versions  he  reprinted,  with  some  revision,  in  his  complete  translation  of  Viis^, 
published  in  1697.  They  are  therefore  omitted  at  this  point :  the  variant  readings  of  the  earfier 
texts  are  given  in  the  notes  to  tiie  Virgil.  Of  Dryden's  work  only  the  three  following  poems 
remain  to  be  printed  as  first  published  in  Misedlany  Poems,  1684.  The  text  follows  the  first 
edition.] 


OVID'S   ELEGIES 

BOOK  II,  ELEGY  XIX 

[This  translation  is  from  the  Amores  of 
Ovid.  Dryden  later  translated  two  more  ele- 
gies from  the  same  book:  these  are  jriven 
below  (pp.  729, 730),  under  the  title  of  Ovid:'s 
Amours.'] 

If  for  thyself  thou  wilt  not  watch  thy  whore. 
Watch  her  for  me,  that  I  may  love  her  more. 
What  comes  with  ease,  we  nauseously  re- 
ceive: 


Who  but  a  sot  would  scorn  to  love  with 

leave  ? 
With  hopes  and  fears  my  flames  are  blown 

up  higher: 
Make  me  despair,  and  then  I  can  desire. 
Give  me  a  jilt  to  tease  my  jealous  mind ; 
Deceits  are  virtues  in  the  lemale  kind. 
Corinna  my  fantastic  humor  knew, 
Flay'd  trick  for  trick,  and  kept  herself  still 

new:  lo 

She,  that  next  night  I  might  the  sharper 

come, 
Fell  out  with  me,  and  sent  me  f  astKng  home  ; 
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Or  some  pretence  to  lie  alone  would  take; 

Whene'er  she  pleas'd,  her  head  and  teeth 
would  ache:  » 

Till,  haTing  won  me  to  the  highest  strain, 

She  took  occasion  to  be  sweet  again. 

With  what  a  gust,  ye  gods,  we  then  im- 
brac'd! 

How  every  kiss  was  dearer  than  the  last  I 
Thou  whom  I  now  adore,  be  edified; 

Take  care  that  I  may  often  be  denied.      20 

Forget  the  promised  hour,  or  feign  some 
fright, 

Make  me  lie  rough  on  bulks  each  other 
night. 

These  are  the  arts  that  best  secure  thy 
reign. 

And  this  the  food  that  must  my  fires  main- 
tain. 

Gross  easy  lore  does,  like  gross  diet,  pall, 

In  squeasy  stomachs  honey  turns  to  gall. 

Had  Danae  not  been  kept  in  brazen  tow'rs, 

Jove  had  not  thought  her  worth  his  gulden 
show'rs. 

When  Juno  to  a  cow  tum'd  lo's  shape,     29 

The  watchman  help'd  her  to  a  second  leap. 

Let  him  who  loves  an  easy  Whetstone  whore, 

Pluck  leaves  from  trees,  and  drink  the  com- 
mon shore. 

The  jilting  harlot  strikes  the  surest  blow, 

A  truth  which  I  by  sad  experience  know. 

The  kind  poor  constant  creature  we  despise; 

Man  but  pursues  the  quarry  whQe  it  flies. 
But  thou,  dull  husband  of  a  wife  too  fair, 

Stand  on  thy  guard,  and  watch  the  precious 
ware; 

If  creaking  doors,  or  barking  dogs  thou  hear, 

Or  windows  scratched,  suspect  a  rival  there. 

An   orange-wench  would  tempt  thy  wife 
abroad;  41 

Kick  her,  for  she 's  a  letter-bearing  bawd; 

In  short,  be  jealous  as  the  Devil  in  hell ! 

And  set  my  wit  on  work  to  cheat  thee  well. 

The  sneakmg  city-cuckold  is  my  foe; 

I  scorn  to  strike,  but  when  he  wards  the 
blow. 

Look  to  thy  hits,  and  leave  off  thy  conniv- 
ing; 

1 11  be  no  drudge  to  any  wittol  living; 

I  have  been  patient,  and  forborne  thee  long, 
In  hope  thou  wouldst  not  pocket  up  thy 

wrong:  50 

If  no  affront  can  rouse  thee,  understand 
1 11  take  no  more  indulgence  at  thy  hand. 
What,  ne'er  to  be  forbid  thy  house,  and 

wife  I 


Damn  him  who  loves  to  lead  so  dull  a  life. 
Now  I  can  neither  sigh,  nor  whine,  nor  pray; 
All  those  occasions  thou  hast  ta'en  away. 
Why  art  thou  so  incorrigibly  civil  ? 
Do  somewhat  I  may  wish  thee  at  the  Devil. 
For  shame  be  no  accomplice  in  my  treason, 
A  mmping  husband  is  too  much  in  reason.  60 
Once  more  wear  horns,  before  I  quite  for- 
sake her. 
In  hopes  whereof,  I  rest  thy  cuckold-maker. 


AMARYLLIS 

OR,  THE    THIRD   IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRI- 
TUS,  PARAPHRASED 

To  Amaiyllis  love  compels  my  way; 
My  browzing  goats  upon  the  mountains 
stray: 

0  Tityrus,  tend  them  well,  and  see  them ' 

fed 
In  pastures  fresh,  and  to  their  wafring 

led; 
And  'ware  the  ridgeling  with  his  butting 

head. 
Ah,  beauteous  nymph,  can  you  forget  your 

love. 
The  conscious  grottos,  and  the  shady  grove; 
Where  stretch'd  at  ease  your  tender  limbs 

were  laid. 
Tour  nameless  beauties  nakedly  display'd  ? 
Then  I  was  call'd  your  darling,  your  de- 
sire, 10 
With  kisses  such  as  set  my  soul  on  fire; 
But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  I  am  still  the 

same; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame ; 
Grieved,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your 

scorn: 
So  faithful  I,  and  you  so  much  forsworn  ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  finish  all  my  pain; 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  behold  me  once  again: 

Am  I  so  much  deform 'd,  so  chan^d  of  late  ? 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  I 
Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear;  ao 
How  ruddy  like  your  lips  their  streaks  ap- 
pear ! 
Far  off  you  view'd  them  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was 

high): 
Yet  nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I 

swerv'd. 
And  for  to-mozTow  have   ten   more   re- 
served. 
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Look  on  me  kindly,  and  some  pity  shew, 
Or  give  me  leave  at  least  to  look  on  you. 
Some  god  transform  me  by  his  heavenly 

pow'p 
Ev'n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bow'r, 
The  winding  iyy-ehaplet  to  invade,  30 

And  folded  fern,  that  your  fair  forehead 

shade. 
Now  to  my  cost  the  force  of  Love  I  find; 
The  heavy  hand  he  bears  on  humankind. 
The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food. 
Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  taste 

of  blood; 
His  brother  whelps    and    he   ran  wild 

about  the  wood. 
Ah  nymph,  train'd  up  in  his  tyrannic  court, 
To  make  the  suff 'rings  of  your  slaves  your 

sport! 
Unheeded  ruin  !  treacherous  delight ! 

0  polish'd  hardness,  soften'd  to  the  sight !  40 
Whose  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn. 
Like  midnight  those,  and  these  like  break 

of  mom  1 
SmOe  once  again,  revive  me  with  your 

charms; 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  ask  to  live  another  day, 
Might  I  but  sweetly  kiss  my  soul  away. 
Ah,  why  am  I  from  empty  loys  debarr'd  ? 
For  kisses  are  but  empty  when  compared. 
I  rave,  and  in  my  ragmg  fit  shall  tear 
The   garland  which   I  wove  for   you  to 

wear,  50 

Of  parsley,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound. 
And  border'd  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 
What  pangs  I  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard ! 
Since  I  must  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferred  ! 
I  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd's  frock: 
Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock. 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from 

high! 
'T  is  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 
Ton  would  be  pleas'd  to  see  me  plunge  to 

shore, 
But  better  pleas'd,  if   I  should  rise  no 

more.  60 

I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  aeo. 
When,  seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  tried  th'  infallible  prophetic  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay: 
I  struck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow; 
Yet  I  struck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay 

hollow: 
And,  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  coidd 

prove, 


The  with'ring  leaf  foreshew'd  your  with'r> 

ing  love. 
Yet  farther  (ah,  how  far  a  lover  dares  !) 
My  last    recourse    I    had    to    sieve  and 

shears;  70 

And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease: 
(Agree,  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease: 
But  harvest  done,  to  charwork  did  aspire; 
Meat,  drink,  and  twopence  was  her  daily 

hire.) 
To  work  she  went,  her  charms  she  mut-  ^ 

ter'd  o'er, 
And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the 

more; 
I    wept    for    woe,  the    testy    beldame 

swore; 
And,  foaming  with  her  god,  foretold  my 

fate; 
That  I  was  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 
A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  provide;  80 
Two  milk-white  kids  run  frisking  by  her 

side. 
For  which  the  nut-brown  lass,  Erithacis, 
Full  often  offer'd  many  a  savory  kiss. 
Hers  the^  shall  be,  since  you  refuse  the 

pnce: 
What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market 

twice  ? 
My  right  eye  itches,  some  good  luck  is 

near. 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  i^pear; 
1 11  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear. 
What    nymph    but    my   melodious    voice 

would  move  ? 
She  must  be  flint,  if  she  refuse  my  love.  90 
Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  strife 
To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lose  his  life, 
(What  shift  some  men  will  make  to  get 

a  wife !) 
Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way; 
For  all  her  haste  she  could  not  choose  but 

stay. 
Renown  said:  ''Run;"  the  glitt'ring  bribe 

cried:  "Hold;" 
The  man  mi^ht  have  been  hang'd,  but  for 

his  gcdd. 
Yet  some  suppose  'twas  love  (some  few 

indeed) 
That  stopp'd  the  fatal  fury  of  her  speed: 
She  saw,  she  sigh'd;  her  nimble  feet  re- 
fuse 100 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to 

lose. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie,) 
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From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy 'd  his 

love: 
If  such  another  wacer  should  be  hud, 
I  '11  find  the  man,  if  you  can  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended 

finds 
Wa  pow'r  on  high,  and  in  celestial  minds  ? 
Venus  the  shep^id's  homely  habit  took,  no 
And  mWd  MmethiDg  else  besides  the 

crook; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar. 
And  never  from  her  heart  forgave  the 

boar. 
How  blest  is  fair  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  sleeps  on  Latmos'  top  from  night  to 

noon! 
What  Jason  from  Medea's  love  possess'd, 
You  shall  not  hear,  but  know  't  is  like  the 

rest* 
My  aching  head  can  scarce  support  the 

pain; 
This  cmed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain: 
Feel  how  it  shoots,  and  yet  you  take  no 

pity;  ISO 

Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
A  clammy  sweat  does  o'er  my  temples 

creep; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  urg'd  with  iron  sleep: 
I  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath, 
The  wolves   will  get  a  breakfast  by  my 

death; 
Yet  scarce  enough  their  hunger  to  supply. 
For  love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  I  me. 


THE  TEARS    OF    AMYNTA,    FOR 
THE  DEATH  OF  DAMON 

SONG 

On  a  bank,  beside  a  willow, 

Heav'n  her  ooVring,  earth  her  pillow. 

Sad  Amynta  sigh'd  alone; 
From  the  cheerless  dawn  of  morning 
Till  the  dews  of  night  returning, 
Singing  thus,  she  made  her  moan: 
**  Hope  is  banish'd, 
Joys  are  vanish'd, 
Damon,  my  belov'd,  is  gone  f 


''  Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth,  and  such  a  lover; 

O,  so  true,  so  kind  was  he  ! 
Damon  was  the  pride  of  nature, 
Charming  in  his  every  feature; 
Damon  liv'd  alone  for  me: 
Melting  kisses, 
Murmuring  blisses ; 
Who  so  liv'd  and  lov'd  as  we  ! 

**  Never  shall  we  curse  the  morning. 
Never  bless  the  night  returning. 

Sweet  embraces  to  restore; 
Never  shall  we  both  lie  dying, 
Nature  failing,  love  supplving 
All  the  joys  he  draiird  before. 
Death,  come  end  me, 
To  befriend  me; 
Love  and  Damon  are  no  more." 
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PROLOGUE   TO  THE   DISAP- 
POINTMENT 

OR,   THE  MOTHER  IN  FASHION 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

[This  play,  by  Soatlftme,  was  acted  and 
minted  in  1QB4 ;  it  is  noted  in  the  Term  Catct- 
logue  for  Trinity  Term  (June)  of  that  year. 
The  prologue  was  reprinted  in  the  third  edi- 
tion, 1702,  of  MitctUany  Poems^  the  First  Party 
with  the  heading,  A  Prologue,  spoken  hy  Mr, 
Bettertotij  written  by  Mr.  Dry  den.  The  present 
text  follows  that  printed  wiui  the  play  in  1684. 
On  the  epilogue  to  the  same  play,  see  Appenr- 
dix  I,  p.  920,  below.] 

How  comes  it,  gentlemen,  that  nowadays, 
When  all  of  you  so  shrewdly  judge  of  plays. 


Onr  poets  tax  yon  still  with  want  of  sense  ? 
All  prologues  treat  yon  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. 
Sharp  citizens  a  wiser  way  can  go; 
They  make  you  fools,  but  never  call  you  so. 
They  in  good  manners  seldom  make  a  slip. 
But  treat  a  concunon  whore  with  ladyship; 
But  here  each  saucy  wit  at  random  writes. 
And  uses  ladies  as  he  uses  knights.  10 

Our  author,  young,  and  grateful  in  his  na- 
ture. 
Vows  that  from  him  no  nymph  desenres  a 

satire; 
Nor  will  he  ever  draw  —  I  mean  his  rhyme, 
Against  the  sweet  partaker  of  his  crime. 
Nor  is  he  yet  so  bold  an  undertaker. 
To  call  men  fools :  't  is  railing  at  their  Maker, 
Besides,  he  fears  to  split  upon  that  shelf; 
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EPILOGUE  TO  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT 


He 's  young  enough  to  be  a /op  Iiimself : 
And,  if  his  praise  can  bring  you  all  abed, 
He  swears  such  hopeful  youth  no  nation 
ever  bred. 


ao 


Tour  nurses,  we  presume,  in  such  a 

case. 
Your  father  chose,  because  he  lik'd  the 

face; 
And,  often,  they  supplied  your  mother's 

place. 
The  dry  nurse  was  your  mother's  ancient 

maid. 
Who  knew  some  former  slip  she  ne'er  be- 

tray'd. 
Betwixt  'em  both,  for  milk  and  sugar  candy, 
Your  sucking  bottles  were  well  stor'd  with 

brandy. 
Your  father,  to  initiate  your  discourse. 
Meant  to  have  taught  you  first  to  swear 

and  curse, 
But  was  prevented  by  each  careful  nurse. 
For,  leaving  dad  and  mam,  as  names  too 

common,  31 

They  taught  you  certain  parts  of  man  and 

woman. 
I  pass  your  schools;  for  there,  when  first 

you  came. 
You  would  be  sure  to  learn  the  Latin  name. 
Li  colleges  you  scom'd  their  art  of  think- 
ing, 
But  leam'd  all  moods  and  figures  of  good 

drinking: 

Thence  come  to  town,  you  practice  play,  to 
know 

The  virtues  of  the  high  dice,  and  the  low. 

Each  thinks  himself  a  sharper  most  pro- 
found: 

He  cheats  by  pence,  is  cheated  by  the 
pound.  40 

With  these  perfections,  and  what  else  he ' 
gleans. 

The  spark  sets  up  for  love  behind  our  V 
scenes; 

Hot  in  pursuit  of  princesses  and  queens. 

There,  if  they  know  their  man,  with  cun- 
ning carriage, 

Twenty  to  one  but  it  concludes  in  marriage. 

He  hires  some  homely  room,  love's  fruits 
to  gather. 

And  garret-high  rebels  against  his  father. 

But  he  once  dead  — 

Brings  her  in  triumph,  with  her  portion, 
down, 

A  twiUet,  dressing  box,  and  half  a  crown. 


Some  marry  first,  and  then  they  fall  to 
scouring,  51 

Which  is,  refining  marriage  into  whoring. 

Our  women  batten  well  on  their  good  na- 
ture; 

All  they  can  rap  and  rend  for  the  dear 
creature. 

But  while  abroad  so  liberal  the  dolt  is, 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 

Last,  some  there  are,  who  take  their  first 
degrees 

Of  lewdness  in  our  middle  galleries; 

The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk, 

Invade  uid  grabble  one  another's  pur^ :   bo 

They  caterwaul,  and  make  a  dismal  rout; 

Call  sons  of  whores^  and  strike,  but  ne'er 
lug  out: 

Thus,  while  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and 
stickle. 

They  make  it  bawdier  than  a  conventicle. 


EPILOGUE  TO   CONSTANTINE 
THE  GREAT 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  COOKE 

[This  tragedy,  by  Lee,  was  first  printed  in 
1684.  The  epilogue  is  not  assigned  to  Dryden 
in  this  edition  or  in  the  early  ejected  editions 
of  Lee's  works.  It  appeals,  however,  in  the 
third  edition,  1702,  of  Miscellany  Poems,  the 
First  Peart,  with  the  words,  "  written  by  Mr. 
Dryden,"  after  the  title.  The  present  text  fol- 
lows that  printed  with  the  play  in  1684.] 

Ous  hero's  happy  in  the  play's  conclu- 
sion; 

The  holy  rogue  at  last  has  met  confusion: 

Tho'  AriuB  all  alonc^  appear'd  a  saint. 

The  last  act  shewxL  mm  a  True  Protes- 
tant. 

Eusebius  (for  you  know  I  read  Greek  au- 
thors) 

Reports  that,  aftA  all  these  plots  and 
slaughters. 

The  court  of  Constantine  was  full  of  glory. 

And  every  Trimmer  tum'd  Addressing 
Tory. 

They  foUow'd  him  in  herds  as  they  were 
mad; 

When  Clause  was  king,  then  all  the  world 
was  glad:  10 

Whigs  kept  the  places  they  possess'd  be- 
fore. 

And  most  were  in  a  way  of  getting  more; 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON 
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Whioh  was  as  much  as  saying:   ''Gentle- 
men, 

Here's  power  and    money  to  be  rogues 
aeain. 

Indeed  uiere  were  a  sort  of  peaking  tools, 

(Some  call  them  modest,  but  I  call  *em 
fools,) 

Men  much  more  loyal,  tho'  not  half  so 
loud; 

But  these  poor  devils  were  cast  behind  the 
crowd; 

For  bold  knaves  thrive  without  one  grain 
of  sense, 

But  good  men  starve  for  want  of  impu- 
dence. 30 

Besides  all  these,  there  were  a  sort  of 
wights, 

(I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teckelites,) 

Such  hearty  rogues  against  the  king  and 
laws. 

They  favor'd  even  a  foreign  rebel's  cause. 

When  their  own  damn'd  design  was  quash'd 
and  aw'd. 

At  least  they  gave  it  their  good  word 
abroad. 

As  many  a  man,  who,  for  a  quiet  life. 

Breeds  out  his   bastard,  not  to  nose  hu 
wife; 

Thus  o'er  their  darling  plot  these  Trim- 
mers cry. 

And  tho'  they  cannot  keep  it  in  thbir 
eye,  30 

They  bind  it  prentice  to  Count  Teckely.  ^ 

They  believe  not  the  last  plot:  may  I  be 
curst. 

If  I  believe  they  e'er  believ'd  the  first  I 

No  wonder  their  own  plot  no  plot  they 
think; 

The  man  that  makes  it,  never  smells  the 
stink. 

And,  now  it  comes  into  my  head,  I  '11  tell 

Why  these  damn'd  Trimmers  lov'd   the 
Turks  so  well. 

The  original  Trimmer,  tho'  a  friend  to  no 
man. 

Yet  in  his  heart  ador'd  a  pretty  woman; 

He  knew  that  Mahomet  laid  up  for  ever 

Kind  black-ey'd  rogues  for  evezy  true  be- 
liever; 41 

And,  which  was  more  than  mortal  man  e'er 
tasted. 

One  pleasure  that  for  threescore  twelve- 
months lasted. 

To  turn  for  this  may  surely  be  forgiven: 

Who  'd  not  be  circumcis'd  for  such  a  heav'n ! 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 
ON  HIS  EXCELLENT  ESSAY  ON 
TRANSLATED  VERSE 

lAn  Essay  on  TranslcUed  Verses  by  Went- 
worth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Rosoommon,  was  fiiat 
published  in  1684 ;  a  secoDd  edition,  *  ^  corrected 
and  enlarged,"  appeared  the  next  year.  Dry- 
den^B  poem  is  premced  to  both  editions ;  in  the 
second  it  is  sliffhtly  revised.  Dryden  several 
times  refers  to  Roscommon  with  warm  admi- 
ration :  see  his  Preface  to  Ovid's  Bristles  (p.  90, 
above),  his  Preface  to  Sylvoi  (pp.  176, 178, 179, 
below),  and  his  Dedication  of  the  ^nets  (p.  614, 
below).  In  1683  Roscommon  prefixed  a  com- 
plimentary poem  to  the  third  issue  of  Meligio 
Jjaici, 

The  present  text  follows  the  second  edi- 
tion.] 

Whether  the  fruitful  Nile,  or  Tyrian  shore, 
The  seeds  of  arts  and  infant  science  bore, 
'T  is  sure  the  noble  plant,  translated  first, 
Advanc'd  its  head  in  Grecian  gardens  nurs'd. 
The  Grecians  added  verse;  their  tuneful 

tongue 
Made  nature  first  and  nature's  God  their 

BOOg. 

Nor  stopp'd  translation  here;  for  conquer- 
ing Rome 

With  Grecian  spoils  brought  Grecian  num- 
bers home, 

Enrich'd  by  those  Athenian  Muses  more 

Than  all  the  vanquish'd  world  could  yield 
before;  10 

Till  barb'rous  nations,  and  more  barb'rous 
times, 

Debas'd  the  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes; 

Those  rude  at  first:  a  kind  of  hobbling 
prose. 

That  limp'd  along,  and  tinkled  in  the  close. 

But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance 

Of  Vandftl,  Gt>th,  and  monkish  ignorance, 

With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well-vowel'd 
words. 

And  aU  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords, 

Made  rhyme  an  art,  and  Dante's  polish'd 

RestorVl  a  silver,  not  a  golden  age.  ao 

Then  Petrarch  f ollow'd,  and  in  him  we  see  "^ 
What  liiyme  improv'd  in  all  its  height 

can  be: 
At  best  a  pleasing  sound,  and  fair  bar- 
barity. 
The  French  pursued  their  steps ;  and  Britain, 

last, 
In  manly  sweetness  all  the  rest  surpass'd. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR.  OLDHAM 


The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rome, 

Appear  exalted  in  the  British  loom; 

The  Muses'  empire  is  restored  again, 

In  Charles  his  reign,  and  by  Roscommon's 
pen. 

Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey,    30 

And  calls  a  finished  poem  an  Essay  ; 

For  all  the  needful  rules  are  scatter'd' 
here; 

Truth  smoothly  told,  and  pleasantly  se- 
vere; 

So  well  is  art  disguis'd,  for  nature  to  ap- 
pear. 

Nor  need  those  rules,  to  give  translation 
light: 

His  own  example  is  a  £lame  so  bright, 

That  he  who  but  arrives  to  copy  well, 

Unguided  will  advance,  unknowing  will 
excel. 

Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  such  rules 
ordain. 

Or  his  own  Virgil  sing  a  nobler  strain.     40 

How  much  in  him  may  rising  Ireland  bout. 

How  much  in  gaming  him   has   Britain 
lost! 

Their  island  in  revenge  has  ours  reclaimed; 

The  more  instructed  we,  the  more  we  still 
are  sham'd. 

'Tis  well  for  us  his  generous  blood  did 
flow, 

Deriv'd  from  British  channels  long  ago; 

That  heie  his  conquering  ancestor,  were 
nursd, 

And  Ireland  but  translated  England  first: 

By  this  reprisal  we  regain  our  right. 

Else  must  the  two  contending  nations  fight; 

A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  native  earth,        51 

Than  what  divided  Greece  for  Homer's 
birth. 

To  what  perfection  will  our  tongue  ar- 
rive. 

How  will  invention  and  translation  thrive. 

When  authors  nobly  bom  will  bear  their 
part, 

And  not  disdain  th'  inglorious  praise  of 
art! 

Great  generals  thus,  descending  from  com- 
mand. 

With  their  own  toil  provoke  the  soldier's 
hand. 

How  will  sweet  Ovid's  ghost  be  pleas'd  to 
hear 

His   fame   augmented  by  an  ^^^^''^ 


English  peer; 
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MolgniTe. 


How  he  embellishes  his  Helen's  loves. 


Outdoes  his  softness,  and  his  sense  im- 
proves ? 

When  tnese  translate,  and  teach  translatorB 
too. 

Nor  firstling  kid,  nor  any  vulgar  vow 

Should  at  Apollo's  grateful  altar  stand: 

Roscommon    writes;  to  that  auspicious 
hand, 

Muse,  feed  the  bull  that  spurns  the  yel- 
low sand: 

Rosconmion,  whom  both  court  and  camps 
commend. 

True   to  his  prince,  and  faithful  to  his 
&iend; 

Roscommon,  first  in  fields  of  honor  known, 

First  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the 
gown,  71 

Who  both  Minervas  justly  makes  his 
own. 

Now  let  the  few  belov'd  by  Jove,  and 
they 

Whom   infus'd   Titan    form'd   of    better 

On  eqjJLms  with  ancient  wit  in«p,. 
Nor  mighty  Homer  fear,  nor  sacred  Virgil's 

pa^: 
Our  English  palace  opens  wide  in  state. 
And  witiiout  stooping  they  may  pass  the 

gate. 


TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    MR 
OLDHAM 

[John  Oldham,  after  Dryden  and  Butler  the 
ablest  satiriBt  of  the  Restoration  period,  died 
on  December  9, 1683,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  To 
an  edition  of  his  Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose, 
published  late  in  the  next  year,  Dryden  pre- 
fixed the  following  noble  tribute.] 

Fabewell,  too  little,  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own: 
For  sure  our  souls  were  near  alUed,  and 

thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mold  with  mine. 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike. 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd 

alike. 
To  the  same  goal  did  both  our  studies 

drive; 
The  last  set  out  the  soonest  did  arrive. 
Thus  Nisus  fell  upon  the  sHppery  place. 
While  his  young  mend  perform'd  and  won 

the  race.  10 


POEMS   INCLUDED  IN   SYLV^E,  1685 
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O  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store 
What    could    advancing  age  have  added 

more? 
It  might  (what  nature    never  gives  the 

young) 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native 

tongue. 
But  satire  needs  not  those,  and  wit  will 

shine 
Thro'  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line: 
A  noble  error,  and  but  seldom  made. 
When  poets  are  by  too  much  force  be- 

tray'd. 


Thy  generous  fruits,  tho'  gather'd  ere 

their  prime, 
still  shew'd  a  qnickneBs;  and  maturing 

ume  30 

But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull 

sweets  of  rhyme. 
Once  more,  hail  and  farewell;  farewell, 

thou  young. 
But  ah  too  short,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue; 
Thy  brows   with    ivy,  and    with    laurels 

bound; 
But  fate  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee 

around. 


POEMS  INCLUDED  IN  SYLViE  (THE  SECOND 

MISCELLANY),    1685 

[Enoooraged  by  the  success  of  Mtscellantf  Poenu,  1684,  Tonaon  and  Dryden  undertook  a  second 
volume  of  similar  character,  which  was  published  in  1685  with  a  title  reading,  SylvcB,  or  The 
Second  Part  0/ Poetical  MUcellanies ;  and  with  the  motto: 

Nimdefieit  alter 

Aureuty  el  nmili/rondeeeit  virga  metaUo,  —  Vn«. 

This  book  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Second  MisceUanv*  Second,  third,  and  fourth  editions  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  years  as  those  of  its  predecessor :  1692, 1702,  and  1716.  The  third  edition  adds 
to  the  title  the  words,  PuUieh^d  6y  Mr,  Dryden;  the  title  of  the  fourth  edition  reads.  The  Secofjd 
Part  0/ Miscellany  Poems.  .  .  .  Published  6y  jSfr.  Dryden.  On  the  Sylvce  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Dryden  to  Tonson,  dated  by  Malone  (1, 2, 21)  in  August  or  September,  1684,  is  of  much  interest : 
"  Tour  opinion  of  the  Misoellanyes  is  likewise  mine :  I  will  for  once  lay  by  the  Beligio  Laid 
till  another  time.  But  I  must  also  add,  that  since  we  are  to  have  nothmg  but  new,  I  am  re- 
solv'd  we  will  have  nothing  but  g^ood,  whomever  we  disoblige.  You  wUl  have  of  mine,  four 
Odes  of  dorace,  which  I  have  already  translated ;  another  snudl  translation  of  forty  lines  from 
Lucretius ;  the  whole  story  of  Nisns  and  Eorialus,  both  in  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  of  Virgil's 
EUieids :  and  I  care  not  who  translates  them  beside  me,  for  let  him  be  friend  or  foe,  I  will  please 
myself,  and  not  give  off  in  consideration  of  any  man.  There  will  be  forty  lines  more  of  Virgil  in 
aiiother  place,  to  answer  those  of  Lucretius :  I  meane  those  very  lines  which  Montague  has  com- 
rar'd  in  those  two  poets ;  and  Homer  shall  sleep  on  for  me,  —  I  will  not  now  meddle  with  him." 
Kvidently  Tonaon  proposed  that  no  reprinted  work  be  included  in  the  new  volume,  and  Dryden 
followed  his  sug^gestion. 

After  Dryden*s  preface,  the  SylwB  opens  with  his  translations  from  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Theocri- 
toa,  and  Horace.  Other  translations,  mainly  anonymous,  with  a  few  original  poems,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  volume.  Among  the  contributions  is  a  LAtin  poem,  Horti  Arlingtonianif  ad  Cla- 
rissimum  Dominum,  Henricumy  Vomitem  Arlingtonicty  ^.,  by  Charles  Dryden,  eldest  son  of  the 
poet.  In  the  contents  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions  of  the  Sylvce,  as  of  its  predecessor.  Ton- 
son,  or  an  editor,  made  important  changes. 

When  Dryden  made  his  complete  translation  of  Virgil,  he  rewrote  thoroughly  the  episodes 
irovk  the  jEneid  included  in  the  Sylvce.  His  earlier  texts  are  omitted  at  the  present  point,  but 
are  given  in  Appendix  II,  pp.  921-928,  below.] 


PREFACE 

Fob  this  last  half-year  I  have  been  troubled 
with  the  disease  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  trans- 
latioa.  The  cold  prose  fits  of  it,  which  are 
always  the  most  tedious  with  me,  were  spent 
in  this  History  of  the  League ;  the  hot,  wiiioh 


succeeded  them,  in  this  volume  of  verse  mis- 
cellanies. The  truth  is,  I  fancied  to  myself  a 
kind  of  ease  in  the  chai^^  of  the  paroxysm ; 
never  suspecting  but  the  humor  would  have 
wasted  itself  in  two  or  three  pastorals  of 
Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But 
finding,  or  at  least  thinking  I  found,  some- 
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thing  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them  than  my 
ordinary  productions,  I  enconraff'd  myself  to 
renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  Lnoretius  and 
Virgil ;  and  immediately  fix'd  npon  some  parts 
of  uiem,  which  had  most  affected  me  in  the 
reading.  These  were  my  natural  impulses  for 
the  undertaking;  but  there  was  an  accidental 
motive  which  was  full  asforeiblci  and  God  for- 
give him  who  was  the  occasion  of  it.  It  was  my 
Lord  Rosoommon's  Euay  on  TranMlaied  Verse  ; 
which  made  me  uneasy  till  I  tried  whether  or 
no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and 
of  reducing  the  speculation  into  practice.  For 
many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming 
demonstration  in  the  mathematics,  very  spe- 
cious in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  me- 
chanic operation.  I  think  I  have  generally 
observ'd  nis  instructions;  I  am  sure  my  rea- 
son is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth 
and  usefulness;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to 
confess  no  less  a  vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I 
have  at  least  in  some  places  made  examples  to 
his  rules.  Yet,  withal,  I  must  admowledge 
that  I  have  many  times  exceeded  my  com- 
mianon ;  for  I  have  both  added  and  omitted, 
and  even  sometimes  very  boldly  made  such 
expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch  com- 
mentator will  forgive  me.  Perhaps,  in  such 
particular  passages,  I  have  thought  that  I  dis- 
covered some  beauty  yet  undiscovered  by  those 
pedants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have 
found.  Where  I  have  taken  away  some  of 
their  expressions,  and  cut  them  shorter,  it  may 
possibly  be  on  this  conmderation,  that  what 
was  beautiful  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  would 
not  appear  so  shining  in  the  English;  and 
where  I  have  enlaig^d  them,  I  desire  the  false 
critics  would  not  always  think  that  those 
thoughts  are  wholly  mine,  but  that  either  they 
are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  him ;  or  at  least,  if  both  those  con- 
siderations should  fail,  that  my  own  is  of  a 
piece  with  his,  and  that  if  he  were  living,  and 
an  Englishman,  they  are  such  as  he  would 
probably  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his 
author  appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he  can, 
provided  he  maintains  his  character,  and 
makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation  is 
a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life,  where  every- 
one will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of 
likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  ^T  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the 
proportions  exact,  the  coloring  itself  perhaps 
tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to  make  all  these 
graceful,  by  the  posture,  the  shadowings,  9xA 
chiefly  by  the  spirit  which  animates  the  whole. 
I  cannot,  without  some  iadignation,  look  on  an 
ill  copy  of  an  excellent  originaL  Much  less 
can  I  behold  with  patience  Virsilf  Homer,  and 
some  others,  whose  beauties  I  have  been  en- 


deavoring all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abus'd,  as 
I  may  say,  to  their  faces,  by  a  botching  inter- 
preter. What  English  readers,  unacquainted 
with  Ghreek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  or  any 
other  man,  when  we  commend  those  authors, 
and  confess  we  derive  all  that  is  pardonable  in 
us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take  those  to 
be  the  same  poets,  whom  our  Oglebys  have 
translated?  tfut  I  dare  assure  them  that  a 
good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself,  in  a  dull 
translation,  than  his  carcass  would  be  to  his 
living  body.  There  are  many  who  understand 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their 
mother  tongue.  The  proprieties  and  deUcaciea 
of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  'tis  impos- 
sible even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and 
practice  them,  without  the  help  of  a  liberal 
education,  long  reading,  and  digesting  of  those 
few  good  autiiors  we  have  amoiM;9t  us,  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  freedom 
of  habitodes  and  conversation  with  the  best 
company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without 
wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted,  while 
he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus 
difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  Eng- 
lish, and  critically  to  discern  not  only  good 
writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  &om  a 
CQirupt,  but  also  to  distii^g^uish  that  which  is 
pure  in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is 
vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all 
these  requisites,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some 
cried-up  English  poet  for  their  model,  adore 
him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without 
knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  triffing,  wherein  either  his^thou^hts 
axe  improper  to  ms  subject,  or  his  expressions 
nnworuiy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both 
is  unharmonious. 

Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should 
be  a  nice  critic  in  his  mother  tongue,  before 
he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign  language. 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  juoge 
of  words  and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of 
them  too;  he  must  perfectly  understand  his 
author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his 
own.  So  that,  to  be  a  thorough  translator,  he 
must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough 
to  give  his  author's  sense  in  good  English,  in 
poetical  expreesioiis,  and  in  musical  numbers ; 
for,  tho'  aU  these  are  exceeding  difficult  to 
peif  orm,  there  yet  remains  a  harder  task ;  and 
'tis  a  secret  of  which  few  translators  have  suf- 
ficiently thought.  I  have  already  hinted  a  word 
or  two  concerning  it;  that  is,  the  maintain- 
ing the  chanuster  of  an  author,  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him 
appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
interpret.  For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts, 
but  the  style  and  verification  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  are  very  different :  yet  I  see,  even  in  our 
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best  poets  who  have  tnunslated  some  parts  of 
them,  that  they  have  cwnfounded  their  several 
talents ;  and,  by  endeavoring  only  at  the  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  of  numbers,   have  made 
them  both  so  mnch  alike,  that  if  I  did  not 
know  the  originals,  I  shonld  never  be  able  to 
judge  by  the  oopies,  which  was  Viigil,  and 
which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objected  against  a 
late  noble  painter,  that  he  drew  many  graoef  nl 
inctaree,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  And  this 
happened  to  him,  becanse  he  always  studied 
himself,  more  than  those  who  sate  to  him.  In 
such  translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the 
hand  which  perf  orm'd  the  work,  but  I  cannot 
distinguish  their  poet  from  another.  Suppose 
two  authors  are  equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a 
great  distinction  to  be  made  in  sweetness,  as 
in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.   I  can 
make  the  difference  more  i^Ain,  by  giving  yon 
(if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of 
proceeding,  in  my  translations  out  of  four  sev- 
eral poets  in  this  volume:  Viivil, .Theocritus, 
Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In  eacm  of  these,  be- 
fore  I  undertook  them,  I  eonnder'd  the  seniua 
and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author.  I 
lookM  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  and  grave  ma- 
jestic writer ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every 
thought,  but  every  word  and  syllable :  who  was 
still  aiming  to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a 
oompass  as  possibly  he  could ;  for  which  reason 
he  is  so  very  figurative,  diat  he  requires  (I  may 
almost  say)  a  grammar  apart  to  consfarue  him. 
fib  verse  is  everywhere  sounding  the  very 
thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet 
the  numbers  are  perpetuaUy  varied,  to  increase 
the  delight  of  the  reader;  so  that  the  same 
sounds  are  never  repeated  twice  together.  On 
the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Clandian,  tho^they  write 
in  styles  differing  from  each  other,  yet  have 
each  of  them  but  one  sort  of  musio  in  their 
verses.  All  the  vcfsification  and  little  variety 
of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  compass  of 
four  ox  five  Unes,  v>d  then  he  begins  again  in 
tbesame  tenor;  perpetually  dosing  hissenseat 
the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly 
which  they  call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and 
two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to 
keep  the  peace.  Ovid,  with  all  his  sweetness, 
has  as  litUe  variety  of  numbers  and  sound  as 
he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hand- 
gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ffround. 
fie  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalephas,  or 
euttinff  off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  an- 
other m  the  following  word ;  so  that,  minding 
only  smoothness,  he  wants  both  variety  and  maj- 
esty. But  to  return  to  Vitgil :  tho*  he  is  smooth 
where  smoothness  b  required,  yet  he  b  so  far 
from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  rather  to  dis- 
jdain  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  synalephas, 
-and  concludes  hb  sense  in  the  middle  of  hb 
feise.  fie  b  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epi- 


grammatic wit,  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  main- 
tains majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness;  he 
shines,  but  glares  not ;  and  b  stately  without 
ambition,  which  b  the  vice  of  Lucan.  I  drew 
my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular 
consideration  of  him :  for  propriety  01  thoughts 
and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proper,  ihej  will  be  delightful. 
Pleasure  follows  of  necesrity,as  the  effect  does 
the  cause ;  and  therefore  b  not  to  be  put  into 
the  definition.  Thb  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I 
particularly  reg^arded,  as  a  great  part  of  hb 
character;  but  must  confess,  to  my  shame, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any  part 
of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
like  himself.  For  where  the  ori^nal  b  close, 
no  verrion  can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass. 
Hannibal  Garo's,  in  the  Italian,  b  the  nearest, 
the  most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of 
any  translation  of  the  jEneids:  yet,  tho'  he 
takes  the  advantage  of  blank  verse,  he  com- 
monly allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil,  and 
does  not  always  hit  hb  sense.  Tasso  telb  us,  in 
hb  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Ital- 
ian wit,  who  was  hb  contemporwy,  observed 
of  VirgU  and  Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  en- 
deavored to  imitate  the  copiousness  of  Homer, 
the  Greek  poet ;  and  that  the  Latin  poet  made 
it  hb  busmess  to  reach  the  concbeness  of 
Demosthenes,  the  Qreek  orator.  Virgil,  there- 
fore, being  so  very  sparing  of  hb  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader, 
can  never  be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any 
modem  tongue.  To  make  him  copious,  b  to 
alter  hb  character ;  and  to  translate  him  line 
for  line  b  imposrible,  because  the  Latin  b 
naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than  either 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables, 
b  far  the  most  compendious  of  them.  Viigil  b 
much  the  closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the 
Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the  Eng- 
Ibh  heroic. 

Besides  all  thb,  an  author  has  the  choice  of 
hb  own  thoughts  and  words,  which  a  transla- 
tor has  not ;  he  b  confiuM  by  the  sense  of  the 
inventor  to  those  expressions  which  are  the 
nearest  to  it :  so  that  Viigil,  studying  brevity, 
and  having  the  command  of  hb  own  language, 
could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  compass, 
which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  short,  they  who  have  called 
him  the  torture  of  grammarians,  might  also 
have  call'd  him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for 
he  seems  to  have  studied  not  to  be  translated. 
I  own  that,  endeavoriiu^  to  turn  hb  Nisus  and 
Ewyalus  Its  close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  per- 
formed that  episode  too  literally;  that,  giving 
more  scope  to  Mexeniitu  and  Lausus^  that  ver- 
sion, which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  hb  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can 
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promise  for  myself  iaonly  that  I  haTe  done 
both  better  than  Ogleby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as 
Caro.  So  that,  methinks,  I  come  uke  a  male- 
factor, to  make  a  speech  npon  the  ndlows, 
and  to  warn  all  other  poets,  by  my  sad  exam> 
pie,  from  the  saorilege  of  translating  Virgil. 
Tet,  by  o<Misidering  mm  so  carefully  as  I  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  hare  made  some  faint 
resemblance  of  lum;  and,  had  I  taken  more 
time,  might  possibly  haye  succeeded  better; 
but  never  so  well,  as  to  have  satisfied  my- 
self. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own 
language,  were  it  possible  to  do  him  right, 
must  appear  abore  uiem  in  our  tongue ;  which, 
as  my  Lord  Kosoonmion  justly  obsrares,  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Roman  in  its  majesty : 
nearest  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval  betwixt 
them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grraoe  in  Vixgil's 
words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that 
beauty  which  gives  so  unexpressible  a  pleasure 
to  him  who  best  understands  their  force.  This 
diction  of  his,  I  must  once  again  say,  is  never 
to  be  copied ;  and,  since  it  cannot,  he  will  ap- 
pear but  lame  in  the  best  translation.  The 
turns  of  his  verBe,  his  breakings,  his  propriety, 
his  numbers,  and  hii  gravity,  I  have  as  far 
imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and 
the  hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow. 
I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from 
his  sense ;  but  I  think  the  greatest  variations 
may  be  fairly  deduc*d  from  him ;  and  where  I 
leave  his  commentators,  it  may  be  I  understand 
him  better :  at  least  I  writ  without  consulting 
them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines 
in  Mexentius  and  Laustu  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Vir- 
gil's sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling 
tenderness  of  Grid,  and  were  printed  before 
I  had  oonsider'd  them  enough  to  alter  them. 
The  first  of  them  I  have  forgotten,  and  can- 
not easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is  at  the 
press ;  the  second  is  this : 

When  Jmomimm  died,  I  was  alresdy  ■Isln. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but 
I  am  convino'd  for  many  reasons  that  the  ex- 

eression  is  too  bold;  that  Vinril  would  not 
ave  said  it,  tho'  Ovid  would.  Tdb  reader  may 
pardon  it,  if  he  please,  for  the  freeness  of  the 
confession ;  and  instead  of  that,  and  the  for- 
mer, admit  these  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author : 

Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
Ab  I  had  iu*d  my  fortune,  uae  thou  thine. 

Having  with  much  ado  got  dear  of  Virgil,  I 
have,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  genius 
of  Lucretius,  whom  I  have  translated  more 
happily  in  those  parts  of  him  which  I  under- 
took.   If  he  was  not  of  the  best  age  of  Roman 


poetey,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which  preceded 
It;  and  he  himself  refin'd  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  hmgnage  and  the 
thoughts,  that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil ; 
who,  as  he  succeeded  him  in  time,  so  he  copied 
his  excellencies :  for  the  method  of  the  Georgies 
is  plainly  derived  from  him.  Lucretius  had 
chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed ;  he  there- 
fore adom'd  it  with  poetksal  descriptions,  and 
precepts  of  morality,  m  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  his  books,  which  you  see  Vir^  has  im- 
itated with  great  success,  in  those  four  books, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  more  perfect  in  their 
kind  than  even  his  divine  ^neidt.  The  turn 
of  his  verse  he  has  likewise  followed,  in  those 
places  which  Lucretius  has  most  labor'd,  and 
some  of  his  very  lines  he  has  transplanted 
into  his  own  works,  without  much  variation. 
If  I  am  not  mirtaken,  the  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and 
genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and 
positive  assertion  of  his  opinions.  He  is  every- 
where confident  of  his  own  reason,  and  assuming 
an  absolute  command,  not  only  over  his  vulgar 
reader,  but  even  his  patron  Meounius.  For  he 
is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he  had 
the  rod  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  ao- 
thority,  while  he  instructs  him.  From  his  time 
to  ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  poet 
and  philosopher  of  Malmesbnry.  This  is  that 
perpetual  dictatorship  which  is  exerois'd  by 
LncretiuB ;  who,  tho'  often  in  the  wrong,  yet 
seems  to  deal  honafidt  with  his  reader,  and  tella 
him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks:  in  which 
pjain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our 
Hobbes,  who  could  not  but  be  oonvinc'd,  or  at 
least  doubt  of  some  eternal  truths,  which  he 
has  oppos'd.  But  for  Lucretius,  heseem«  to 
disdain  all  manner  of  replies,  and  is  so  confi- 
dent of  his  cause,  that  he  is  beforehand  with 
his  antagonists ;  urging  for  them  whatever  he 
imagin'd  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future ; 
all  this  too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, as  if  he  were  assur'd  of  the  triumph, 
before  he  enter'd  into  the  lists.  Fft>m  this  sub- 
lime and  daring  genius  of  his,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity come  to  pass,  that  his  thoughts  must  be 
masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.  From  the  same  fiery  temper 
proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  perpetual  torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the 
barrenness  of  his  subject  does  not  too  much 
constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancy.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have 
been  everywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philo- 
sophy, if  he  had  not  aim'd  more  to  instruct, 
in  his  Sjfstem  of  Naturt,  than  to  delight.  But 
he  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  mate-, 
rialist,  and 'teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible 
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power.  In  short,  he  was  eo  much  an  atheist, 
that  he  f  oxgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.  These 
are  the  considerations  whioh  I  had  of  that 
author,  before  I  attempted  to  translate  some 
parts  of  him.  And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my 
natural  diffidence  and  scepticism  for  a  while, 
to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  whioh, 
as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character,  as  to  make 
him  that  indiyidnal  poet.  As  for  his  opinions 
«dnoemi]^f  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  they  are 
ao  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe 
them.  I  think  a  future  state  demonstrable 
eren  by  natural  arguments ;  at  least,  to  take 
away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only  a  pleas- 
ing prospect  to  a  man,  who  resolves  before- 
faiuid  not  to  live  morally.  But  on  the  other 
aide,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death 
is  a  burden  unsnpportable  to  a  virtuous  roan, 
«Ten  tho'  a  heatnen.  Wo  naturally  aim  at 
happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confin'd  to 
tho  shortness  of  our  present  being,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  Tirtue  is  generally  un- 
happy^n  this  world,  and  vice  fortunate:  so 
that  't  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that  makes 
ihis  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better. 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses  to 
which  he  is  prompted  by  his  natural  incli- 
nations, if  he  may  do  Uiem  with  security 
while  he  is  alive,  and  be  nncapable  of  punish- 
ment after  he  is  dead  I  If  he  be  cunning  and 
secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no 
band  of  morality  to  restrain  him :  for  fame  and 
vepntation  are  weak  ties ;  many  men  have  not 
the  lesat  sense  of  them ;  powerful  men  are  only 
aVd  by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest, 
and  that  not  always,  when  a  passion  is  predom- 
inant; and  no  man  will  be  oontain'a  within 
the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  trans- 
gress them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstract- 
edly, and  without  ent'ring  into  3ie  notions  of 
our  Christian  faith,  whi<m  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem 
(which  I  have  tum'd  into  English)  not  belong- 
ing to  the  mortality  of  the  soid,  which  are 
strong  enough  to  a  reasonable  man,  to  make 
him  less  in  love  with  life,  and  consequently  in 
less  apprehensions  of  death :  such  as  are  the 
natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  uie  same  things;  the  incon- 
veniences of  old  age,  which  miJce  him  uncap- 
able  of  corporeal  pleasures ;  the  decay  of  un- 
derstanding and  memory,  which  render  him 
contemptible  and  nseless  to  others.  These,  and 
many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urg'd,  so 
beautifully  express'd,  so  adom'd  with  exam- 
ples, and  so  admirably  rais'd  by  the  proso- 
popeia  of  Nature,  who  is  brought  in  speaking 
to  her  children,  with  so  much  authority  and 
^ngotf  deserve  the  pains  I  have  taken  with 
them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unsuccessful. 


or  unworthy  of  my  author.  At  least  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased 
with  my  own  endeavors,  which  but  rarely  hai>- 
pens  to  me,  and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied 
upon  the  review  of  anything  I  have  done  in 
this  author. 

'Tis.true,  there  is  something,  and  that  of 
some  moment,  to  be  objected  against  my  Eng- 
lishing the  Nature  of  Love,  from  the  fourth 
book  of  Lucretius ;  and  I  can  less  easily  answer 
why  I  translated  it,  than  why  I  thus  translated 
it.  The  objection  arises  from  the  obscenity  of 
the  subject,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  too 
lively  and  alluring  delicacy  of  the  verses.  In 
the  first  place,  without  the  least  formality  of 
an  excuse,  I  own  it  pleas'd  me :  and  let  my 
enemies  make  the  worst  they  can  of  this  con- 
fession ;  I  am  not  yet  so  secure  from  that  pas- 
sion, but  that  I  want  my  author's  antidotes 
against  it.  He  has  g^ven  the  truest  and  most 
philosophical  account  both  of  the  disease  and 
remedy,  which  I  ever  found  in  any  author :  for 
which  reasons  I  translated  him.  But  it  will  be 
ask'd  why  I  tnm'd  him  into  this  luscious  Eng- 
lish— for  I  will  not  snve  it  a  worse  word.  In- 
stead of  an  answer,  I  would  ask  again  of  my 
supercilious  adversaries,  whether  I  am  not 
bound,  when  I  translate  an  author,  to  do  him 
all  the  right  I  can,  and  to  translate  him  to  the 
best  advantage  ?  If ,  to  mince  his  meaning, 
which  I  am  satisfied  was  honest  and  instruc- 
tive, I  had  either  omitted  some  part  of  what 
he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength  of  his 
expression,  I  certainly  had  wrong'd  him  ;  and 
that  f  reeness  of  thought  and  words  being  thus 
cashier'd  in  my  hands,  he  had  no  longer  been 
Lucretius.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  be  to  be 
read,  physicians  must  not  study  nature,  anato- 
mies must  not  be  seen,  and  somewhat  I  could 
say  of  particular  passages  in  books,  which,  to 
avoid  profaneness,  I  do  not  name.  But  the  in- 
tention qualifies  the  act ;  and  both  mine  and 
my  author's  were  to  instruct  as  well  as  please. 
'T  is  most  certain  that  barefao'd  bawdry  is  the 
poorest  pretense  to  wit  imaginable.  If  I  should 
say  otherwise,  I  should  have  two  great  author- 
ities against  me.  The  one  is  the  JEssay  on 
Poetry  J  which  I  pubUdy  valued  before  I  Imew 
the  autiior  of  it,  and  with  the  commendation  of 
which  my  Lord  Roscommon  so  happily  begins 
his  JSssay  on  Translated  Verse  ;  the  other  is  no 
less  than  our  admir'd  Cowley,  who  says  the 
same  thing  in  other  words :  for  in  his  tide  con^ 
ceminff  Wit,  he  writea  thaa  of  it : 

Much  less  can  tbst  have  any  placet 

At  which  a  vlrgiii  hides  her  face  : 

Booh  drosi  the  Are  miiflt  purge  away ;  'tisjiut 

The  author  Uiuh,  there  where  the  reader  must. 

Here  indeed  Mr.  Cowley  goes  farther  than 
the  Essay ;  for  he  asserts  plsmly  that  obscenity 
has  no  place  in  wit ;  the  other  only  says,  't  is 
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TYuBy  I  grant,  is  no  exense ;  for  it  may  be 
reaionably  oig^d,  why  did  he  not  write  with 
more  leisnte,  or,  if  he  had  it  not,  (whioh  was 
oertainly  my  case,)  why  did  he  attempt  to 
write  on  so  nice  a  subject  ?  The  objection  is 
nnanswerable ;  but  in  part  of  recompense,  let 
me  assure  the  reader,  that,  in  h^sty  produc- 
tions, he  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  anthoPs  pre- 
sent sense,  which  cooler  thoug^hts  would  possi- 
bly have  disguised.  There  is  undoubtedly  more 
of  spirit,  tho'  not  of  judgment,  in  these  uncor- 
rect  essays,  and  consequently,  tho'  my  hazard 
be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader*s  pleasure  is  not 
the  less. 

John  Dbydbn. 


LUCRETIUS 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 

Delioht  of  hmnankind,  and  gods  above, 

Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  Queen  of  Loye, 

Whose  vital  pow'r,  air,  earth,  and  sea  sup- 
plies. 

And  breeds  whatever  is  bom  beneath  the 
rolling  skies: 

For  every  kmd,  by  thy  prolific  might, 

Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the 
light. 

Thee,  g^dess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tem- 
pests fear. 

And  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear: 

For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flow'rs  is' 
dress'd; 

For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths 
her  wavy  breast;  xo 

And  heav'n  itself  with  more  serene  and 
purer  light  is  blest. 

For  when  the  rising   spring    adorns  the 
mead, 

And  a  new  scene  of  nature  stands  dis- 
played, 

When  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens 
appear, 

And  western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year; 

The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  express, 

Whose  native  songs  thy  genial  fire  con- 
fess; 

Then  salvage  beasts  bound  o'er  their  slighted 
food, 

Strook  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging 
flood. 

AU  nature  is  thy  gift;  earth,  air,  and 
sea:  20 

Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny. 

Stung  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 


O'er  barren  moimtains,  o'er  the  flow'ry 

plain, 
The  leavy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  uncontroll'd  and  boundless 

reign. 
Thro'   all  the   living    regions '  dost    thou 

move, 
And  scatter'st,  where  thou  goest,  the  kindly 

seeds  of  love. 
Since  then  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  pow'r;  since  nothing  new  can 

spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence 

bear,  30 

Or  beautiful,  or  lovesome  can  appear; 
Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire, 
And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire; 
While  all  thy  province,  Nature,  I  survey, 
And  sing  to  Memmius  an  immortal  lay 
Of  heav  n  and  earth,  and  everywhere  ihj 

wondrous  pow'r  display: 
To  Memmius,  under  thy  sweet  influence 

bom, 
Whom  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces 

dost  adorn. 
The  rather,  then,  assist  my  Muse  and  me. 
Infusing  verses  worthy  him  and  thee.       40 
Meantime  on  land  and  sea  let  barb'rous 

discord  cease, 
And  lull  the  list'ning  world  in  universal 

peace. 
To  thee  mankind  their  soft  repose  must 

owe. 
For  thou    alone  that  blessing    canst  be- 
stow; 
Because  the  brutal  business  of  the  war 
Is  manag'd  fay  thy  dreadful  servant's  care; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to 

prove 
The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies. 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his 

famish'd  eyes;  50 

Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath. 
By  turns  restor'd  to  life,  and  plung'd  in 

pleasing  death. 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him 

move, 
Involv'd  and  fetter'd  in  the  links  of  love, 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny, 
Thy  charms  in  that  auspicious   moment 

tiy; 
With  winning  eloquence    our  peace    im- 
plore. 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 
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LUCRETIUS 

THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SECOND  BOOK 

T  IB  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shoze 
The  rolling  ship,  and   hear  the  tempest 

roar: 
Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight; 
Bat  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 
T  is  pleasant  also  to  behold  irom  fi^ 
The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war; 
But  much  more  sweet  thy  laboring  steps 

to  ruide 
To  virtue  s  heights,  with  wisdom  well 

supplied, 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  forti- 
fied: 9 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  humankind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind: 
To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  pow'r;  their  lost  endeavors  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time 

and  health 
In  search  of  honor,  and  pursuit  of  wealth. 
O  wretched  man  I  in  what  a  mist  of  life, 
Inclos'd  with  daneers  and  with  noisy  strife. 
He  spends  his  litUe  span,  and  overfeeds 
His  cramm'd  desires  with  more  than  nature 

needs! 
For  nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite,        ao 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturb'd  de- 

]%:ht: 
Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears, 

obtain; 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain. 
So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires; 
So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires, 
That  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside. 
With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfied. 
If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 
To  light  the  costlv  suppers  and  the  balls; 
If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the 

state  30 

Of  bumish'd  bowls,  and  of  reflected  plate; 
If  weU-tun'd  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing 

sound 
Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound; 
Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 
By  the  cool  stream  our  careless  limbs  are 

laid; 
With  cheaper  pleasures  innocently  blest, 
When  the  warm  spring  with  gaudy  flow'rs 

is  dress'd. 


Nor  wlU  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state; 
But  the  poor  natient  will  as  soon  be  sound 
On    the    hard    mattress,  or    the    mother 
ground.  41 

Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the 


more 


By  birth,  or  pow'r,  or  fortune's  wealthy 

store, 
'T  is  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 
As  little  can  relieve  the  laboring  mind: 
Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  marshal 'd  legions  moving  to  the  fight. 
Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array, 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of 

death  away. 
But,  since  the  supposition  vain  appears,    50 
Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbr^ 

fears. 
Are  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence. 
But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursne  the  prince. 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold; 
Why  should  not  we  these  pageantries  de- 
spise, 
Whose  worth  but  in  our  injst  of  reason 

Ues? 
For  life  is  all  in  wand'ring  errors  led; 
And  just  as   children  are   surpris'd  with 

dread, 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years    60 
Ev'n  in  broad  daylight  are  possess'd  witii 

feart^ 
And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain 
As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children 

reign. 
These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward 

hefl, 
No  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel; 
But  nature  and  right  reason  must  display 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  dark- 
some soul  to  day. 


LUCRETIUS 

THE  LATTER  PART  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK 
AGAINST  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH 

What  has  this  bugbear  death  to  frighten 

man. 
If  souls  can  die,  as  well  as  bodies  can  ? 
For,  as  before  our  birth  we  felt  no  pain, 
When  Punic  arms  infested  land  ana  main. 
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When  heav'n  and  earth  were  in  confusion 

hurPd, 
For  the  debated  empire  of  the  world, 
Which  aw'd  with  dreadful  expectation  lay, 
Sure  to  be  slaTCs,  uncertain  who  should 

sway: 
So,  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  dis- 
joined, 
The    lifeless    lump  uncoupled   from    the 

mind,  10 

From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  .haU  be 

free; 
We  shall  not  feel,  because  we  shall  not  be, 
Tho'  earth  in  seas,  and  seas  in  heav'n  were 

lost. 
We  should  not  move,  we  only  should  be 

toss'd. 
Nay,  ev'n  suppose  when  we  have  sufEer'd 

fate. 
The  soul  could  feel  in  her  divided  state. 
What 's  that  to  us  ?  for  we  are  only  we 
While  souls  and  bodies  in  one  frame  ag^ree. 
Nay,  tho'  our  atoms  should  revolve  by 

chance. 
And  matter  leap  into  the  former  dance;   so 
Tho'  time  our  life  and  motion  could  re- 
store, 
And  make  our  bodies  what  they  were  be- 
fore, 
What  gain   to  us  would  all  this  bustle 

bring? 
The    new-made    man  would    be    another 

thing. 
When  once  an  interrupting  pause  is  made. 
That  individual  being  is  decay'd. 
We,  who  are  dead  and  gone,  shall  bear  no 

part 
In  all  the  pleasures,  nor  shall  feel  the 

smart 
Which  to  that  other  mortal  shall  accrue. 
Whom   of   our   matter   time   shall   mold 

anew.  30 

For  backward  if  you  look  on  that  long 

space 
Of  ages  past,  and  view  the  changing  face 
Of  matter,  toss'd  and  variously  combin'd 
In  sundry  shapes,  'tis  easy  for  the  mind 
From  thence  t'  infer,  that  seeds  of  things 

have  been 
In  the  same  order  as  they  now  are  seen: 
Which  yet  our  dark  remembrance  cannot 

trace. 
Because  a  pause  of  life,  a  gaping  space. 
Has   come    betwixt,  where    memory  lies 

dead. 


And  all  the  wand'ring  motions  from  the 
sense  are  fled.  40 

For  whosoe'er  shall  in  misfortunes  live, 

Must  he,  when  those  misfortunes  shall  ar- 
rive; 

And  since  the  man  who  is  not,  feels  not 
woe, 

(For  death  exempts  him,  and  wards  off  the 
blow. 

Which  we,  the  living,  only  feel  and  bear,) 

What  is  there  left  for  us  in  death  to  fear  ? 

When  once  that  pause  of  life  has  come  be- 
tween, 

'TIS  just  the  same  as  we  had  never  been. 
And  therefore  if  a  man  bemoan  his  lot, 

That  after  death  his  mold'ring  limbs  shall 
rot,  50 

Or  flames,  or  jaws  of  beasts  devour  his 
mass. 

Know,  he 's  an  unsincere,  unthinking  aas. 

A  secret  sting  remains  within  his  mmd; 

The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  offals  kind. 

He  boasts  no  sense  can  after  death  re- 
main. 

Yet  makes  himself  a  part  of  life  again, 

As  if  some  other  He  could  feel  the  pain. 

If,  while  he  live,  this  thought  molest  his 
head. 

What  wolf  or  vulture  shall  devour  me 
dead? 

He  wastes  his  days  in  idle  grief,  nor  can  60 

Distin^^uish  'twixt  the  body  and  the  man; 

But  thmks  himself  can  still  himself  survive ; 

And,  what  when  dead  he  feels  not,  feels 
alive. 

Then  he  repines  that  he  was  bom  to  die, 

Nor  knows  in  death  there  is  no  other  He, 

No  living  He  remains  his  grief  to  vent, 

And  o'er  his  senseless  carcass  to  lament. 

If  after  death  'tis  painful  to  be  torn 

By  birds,  and  beasts,  then  why  not  so  to 
bum; 

Or,  drench'd    in   floods  of  honey,  to    be 
soak'd;  70 

Imbalm'd,   to  be  at  once   preserv'd  and 
chok'd; 

Or  on  an  airy  mountain's  top  to  lie, 

Expos'd  to  cold  and  heav'n's  inclemency; 

Or  crowded  in  a  tomb  to  be  oppress'd 

With  monumental  marble  on  thy  breast  ? 
But  to  be  snatch'd  from  all  thy  house- 
hold joys. 

From  thy  chaste  wife,  and  thy  dear  prat- 
tling boys. 

Whose  little  arms  about  thy  legs  are  cast. 
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And    climbiDg  for  a   kiss  prevent    their 

mother's  haste, 
Inspiring  secret  pleasure  thro'  thy  breast — 
All  these  shall  be  no  more:  thy  rriends  op- 

press'd  8f 

Thy  care  and  courage  now  no  more  shall 

free; 
**  Ah  !  wretch ! "  thou  cry'st,  "  ah  !  miser- 
able me ! 
One  wof ul  day  sweeps  children,  friends,  and 

wife, 
And  all  the  brittle  blessings  of  my  life  !  " 
Add  one  thing  more,  and  all  thou  say'st  is 

true; 
Thy  want  and  wish  of  them  is  yanish'd  too: 
Which,  well  oonsider'd,  were  a  quick  relief 
To  all  thy  yain  imaginary  grief. 
For    thou  shalt  sleep,  and    never    wake 

again,  90 

And,  quitting  Hf  e,  shalt  quit  thy  living  pain. 
But  we,  thy  friends,  shall  all  those  sor-  ^ 

rows  find. 
Which  in  forgetful  death  thou  leav'st 

behind; 
Ko  time  shall  dry  our  tears,  nor  drive 

thee  from  our  mind. 
The  worst  that  can  befall  thee,  measured 

right, 
Is  a  sound  slumber,  and  a  lone  ffood-night. 
Tet  thus  the  fools,  that  would  be  thought 

the  wits. 
Disturb  their  mirth  with  melancholy  fits: 
When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brim- 
mers flow, 
Till  the  fresh  garlands  on  their  foreheads 

glow,  100 

They  whine,  and  cry:  **  Let  us  make  haste 

to  live. 
Short  are  the  joys  that  human  life  can  give." 
Eternal  preachers,  that  corrupt  the  draught. 
And  pall  the  god,  that  never  thinks,  with 

thought; 
Idiots  with  aU  that  thought,  to  whom  the 

worst 
Of  death   is  want  of  drink,  and  endless 

thirst, 
Or  any  fond  desire  as  vain  as  these. 
For  ev'n  in  sleep,  the  body,  wrapp'd  in  ease. 
Supinely  lies,  as  in  the  peaceful  grave; 
And,    wanting    nothing,    nothing    can    it 

crave.  no 

Were   that  sound  sleep  eternal,  it  were 

death; 
Yet  the  first  atoms    then,  the  seeds  of 

breath. 


Are  moving  near  to  sense;  we  do  but  shake 
And  rouse  that  sense,  and  straight  we  are 

awake. 
Then  death  to  us,  and  death's  anxiety, 
Is  less  than  nothmg,  if  a  less  could  be. 
For  then  our  atoms,  which  in  order  lay. 
Are  scatter'd  from  their  heap,  and  puff'd 

away, 
And  never  can  return  into  their  place. 
When  once  the  pause  of  life  has  left  an 

empty  space.  120 

And  last,  suppose  great  Nature's  voice 

should  call 
To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  us  all: 
"  What  dost  thou  mean,  ungrateful  wretch, 

thou  vain, 
Thou  mortal  thin^,  thus  idly  to  complain, 
And  sigh  and  sob  that  thou  shalt  be  no 

more  ? 
For  if  thy  life  were  pleasant  heretofore, 
If  all  the  bounteous  blessings,  I  could' 

give. 
Thou  hast  en  joy 'd;  if  thou  hast  known 

to  live, 
And  pleasure  not  leak'd  thro'  thee  like 

a  sieve; 
Why  dost  thou  not  give  thanks  as  at  a 

plenteous  feast,  130 

Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  life,  and  rise 

and  take  thy  rest  ? 
But  if  my  blessings  thou  hast  thrown  awav. 
If  indigested  joys  pass'd  thro',  and  would 

not  stay. 
Why  dost  thou  wish  for  more  to  squander 

still? 
If  life  be  grown  a  load,  a  real  ill. 
And  I  woidd  all  thv  cares  and  labors  end, 
Lay  down  thy  burden,  fool,  and  know  thy 

friend. 
To  please  thee,  I  have  emptied  all  my ' 

store; 
I  can  invent  and  can  supply  no  more,         >■ 
But  run  the  round  again,  the  round  I  ran 

before.  140  _ 

Suppose  thou  art    not    broken    yet  with 

years. 
Yet  still  the  selfsame  scene  of  things  ap- 
pears. 
And  would  be  ever,  oouldst  thou  ever  live; 
For  life  is  still  but  life,  there 's  nothing  new 

to  give." 
What  can  we  plead  against  so  just  a  biU  ? 
We  stand  convicted,  and  our  cause  goes  ill. 
But  if  a  wretch,  a  man  oppress'd  by  fate. 
Should  beg  of  Nature  to  prolong  his  date. 
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She  speaks  aloud  to  him  with  more  disdain: 
"  Be  still,  thou  martyr  fool,  thou  coretous 

of  pain.''  150 

But  if  an  old  deorepit  sot  lament; 
"  What,  thou,"  she  cries,  '<  who  hast  outlived 

content  I 
Dost  thou  complain,  who  hast  enjoy'd  my 

store? 
But  this  is  still  th'  effect  of  wishuif  more. 
Unsatisfied  with  all  that  Nature  bnngs; 
Loathing  the  present,  liking  absent  things; 
From  hence  it  comes,  thy  vain  desires,  at 

strife 
Within    themselves,   have   tantaliz'd    thy 

life; 
And  ghastly  death  appeared  before    thy 

sight, 
Ere  thou  hadst  gorg'd  thy  soul  and  senses 

with  delight.  x6o 

Now  leave  those  joys,  unsuitin?  to  thy  age. 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage." 

Is  Nature  to  be  blam'd  if  thus  she  chide  ? 
No,  sure;  for  'tis  her  business  to  provide, 
Against  this  eveivchanging  frame's  decay, 
New  things  to  come,  and  old  to  pass  away. 
One  being,  worn,  another  being  makes; 
Chang'd,  but  not  lost;  for  Nature  gives  and 

takes: 
New  matter  must  be  found  for  things  to 

come, 
And  these  must  waste  like  those,  and  fol- 
low Nature's  doom.  170 
All  things,  like  thee,  have  time  to  rise  and 

rot; 
And  from  each  other's  ruin  are  begot: 
For  life  is  not  confin'd  to  him  or  thee; 
T  is  given  to  all  for  use,  to  none  for  pro- 
perty. 
Consider  former  ages  past  and  gone. 
Whose  circles  ended  long  ere  thine  begun, 
Then  tell  me,  fool,  what  part  in  them  thou 

hast. 
Thus  may'st  thou  judge  the  future  by  the 

past. 
What  horror  see'st  thou  in  that  quiet  state  ? 
What  bugbear  dreams  to  fright  thee  after 

fate  ?  180 

No  ghost,  no  goblins,  that  still  passage  keep; 
But  all  is  mere  serene,  in  that  eternal 

sleep. 
For  all  the  dismal  tales  that  poets  tell 
Are  verified  on  earth,  and  not  in  hell. 
No  Tantalus  looks  up  with  fearful  eye. 
Or  dreads  th'  impending  rook  to  crush  him 

from  on  high; 


But  fear  of  chance  on  earth  disturbs  our 

easy  hours. 
Or  vain  imagin'd  wrath  of  vain  imagin'd 

pow'rs. 
No  Tityus  torn  by  vultures  lies  in  hell;    *> 
Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  I 

swell  190  > 

To  that  prodigious  mass  for  their  eternal 

meal: 
Not  tho'  his  monstrous  bulk  had  cover'd 


o'er 


J 


Nine  spreading  acres,  or  nine  thousand 

more; 
Not  tho'  the  globe  of  earth  had  been  the 

giant's  floor: 
Nor  in  eternal  torments  could  he  lie, 
Nor  could  his  corpse  sufficient  food  supply. 
But  he  's  the  Tityus,  who  by  love  op- 

press'd. 
Or  tyrant  passion  preying  on  his  breast. 
And  eveivanxious  thoughts,  is  robb'd  of 

rest. 
The  Sisyphus  is  he,  whom  noise  and  strife 
Seduce  from  all  the  soft  retreats  of  life,  201 
To  vex  the  government,  disturb  the  laws: 
Drunk  with  the  fumes  of  popular  applause. 
He  courts  the  gpddy  crowd  to  make  him 

great, 
And  sweats  and  toils  in  vain,  to  mount  the 

sovereign  seat 
For  still  to  aim  at  pow'r,  and  still  to  fail, 
Ever  to  strive,  and  never  to  prevail. 
What  is  it,  but,  in  reason's  true  account, 
To    heave    the    stone    against  the  risings 

mount? 
Which  urg'd,  and  labor'd,  and  fore'd  up 

with  pain,  aio 

Recoils,  ana  rolls    impetuous  down,  and 

smokes  along  the  plain. 
Then  still  to  treat  Uiy  eveivcraving  mind 
With  ev'ry  blessing,  and  of  ev'xy  kind, 
Yet  never  fill  thy  rav'ning  appetite; 
Tho'  years  and  seasons  vary  thy  delight. 
Yet  nothing  to  be  seen  of  all  the  store. 
But  still  uie  wolf  within  thee  barks  for 

more; 
This  is  the  fable's  moral,  which  they  tell 
Of  fif^  foolish  virgins  damn'd  in  hell 
To  leaky  vessels,  which  the  liquor  spill;  aao 
To  vessels  of  their  sex,  which  none  could 

ever  fill. 
As  for    the  Dog,  the  Furies,  and  their 

snakes, 
The  gloomy  caverns,  and  the  burning  lakes^ 
And  all  the  vain  infernal  trumpery. 
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They  neither  are,  nor  were,  nor  e'er  can  be. 

Bnt  here  on  earth  the  guilty  have  in  yiew 

The  mighty  pains  to  mighty  mischiefs  due; 

Racks,  prisons,  poisons,  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

Stripes,  hangmen,  pitch,  and  suffocating 
smoke; 

And  last,  and  most,  if  these  were  cast  be- 
hind, 230 

Th'  avengine  horror  of  a  conscious  nxind. 

Whose  deadly  fear  anticipates  the  blow, 

And  sees  no  end  of  punishment  and  woe; 

But  looks  for  more,  at  the  last  gasp  of 
breath: 

This  makes  a  hell  on  earth,  and  life  a 
death. 
Meantime,  when  thoughts  of  death  dis- 
turb thy  head; 

Consider,  Ancus,  great  and  good,  is  dead; 

Ancus,  thy  better  far,  was  U^rn  to  die; 

And  thou,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality  ? 

So  many  monarchs  with  their  mighty  state. 

Who  rul'd  the  world,  were  overrul'd  by 
fate.  341 

That  haughty  king,  who  lorded  o'er  the 
inam. 

And  whose  stupendous  bridge  did  the  wild 
waves  restrain, 

(In  vain  they  f  oam'd,  in  vain  they  threat- 
en'd  wreck. 

While  his  proud  legions  march'd  upon  their 
back,) 

E^m  death,  a  greater  monarch,  overcame; 

Kor  spar'd  his  guards  the  more,  for  their 
immortal  name. 

The  Soman  chief,  the  Carthaginian  dread, ' 

aio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  is  dead, 
,  like  a  common  slave,  by  fate  in  tri- 
umph led.  350^ 
The  founders  of  invented  arts  are  lost; 
And  wits,  who  made  eternity  their  boast. 
Where  now  is  Homer,  who  possessed  the 

throne? 
Th'  immortal  work  remains,  the  mortal 

author 's  gone. 
Democritus,  perceiving  age  invade, 
His  body  weaken'd,  and  his  mind  decay'd, 
Obey'd  the  summons  with  a  cheerful  face; 
Made  haste  to  welcome  death,  and  met 

him  half  the  race. 
That  stroke  ev'n  Epicurus  could  not  bar,  1 
Tho'  he  in  wit  surnass'd  mankind,  as  far  I 
As  does  the  nudoay  sun  the  midnight  | 
star.  a6i  J 

And  thou,  dost  thou  disdain  to  yield  thy 
breath. 


Whose  very  life  is  little  more  than  death  ? 
More  than  one  half  by  lazy  sleep  pofr-^ 

sess'd; 
And  when  awake,  thy  soul  but  nods  at 

best, 
Day-dreams  and  sickly  thoughts  revolv- 
ing in  thy  breast. 
Eternal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind. 
Whose  cause  and  cure  thou  never  hop'st  to 

find; 
But  still  uncertain,  with  thyself  at  strife. 
Thou  wander'st  in  the  labyrinth  of  life.  270 

O,  if  the  foolish  race  of  man,  who  find 
A  weight  of  cares  still  pressing  on  their 

mind. 
Could  find  as  well  the  cause  of  this  unrest, 
And  all  this  burden  lodg'd  within  the  breast; 
Sure  they  would  change  their  course,  nor 

live  as  now. 
Uncertain  what  to  wish  or  what  to  vow. 
Uneasy  both  in  country  and  in  town. 
They  search  a  place  to  lay  their  burden 

down. 
One,  restless  in  his  palace,  walks  abroad. 
And  vainly  thinks   to   leave  behind   the 

load;  a8o 

But  straight  returns,  for  he's  as  restless 

there. 
And  finds  there 's  no  relief  in  open  air. 
Another  to  his  villa  would  retire. 
And  spurs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire; 
No  sooner  enter'd  at  his  country  door. 
But  he  begins  to  stretch,  and  yawn,  and 

snore; 
Or  seeks  the  city  which  he  left  before. 
Thus  eveiy  man  o'erworks  his  weary' 

will. 
To  shun  himself,  and  to  shake  off  his  ill; 
The  shaking  fit  returns,  and  hangs  upon 

him  still.  290 

No  prospect  of  repose,  nor  hope  of  ease; 
The  wretch  is  ignorant  of  his  disease; 
Which    known    would    all    his    fruitless 

trouble  spare. 
For  he  would  know  the  world  not  worth 

his  care; 
Then  would  he  search  more  deeply  for  the 

cause; 
And  study  nature  well,  and  nature's  laws: 
For  in  this  moment  lies  not  the  debate. 
But  on  our  future,  fix'd,  eternal  state; 
That  never-changing  state,  which  all  must 

keep, 
Whom  death  hu  doom'd  to  everluting 

sleep. 
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Why  are  we  then  so  fond  of  mortal  life, 
Beset  with  dangers,  and  maintain'd  with 

strife? 
A  life  which  all  our  care  can  never  save; 
One  fate  attends  ns,  and  one  common  grave. 
Besides,  we  tread  but  a  perpetual  round; " 
We  ne'er  strike  out,  but  beat  the  former 

ground, 
And  the  same  mawkish  joys  in  the  same 

track  are  found. 
For  stiU  we  think  an  absent  blessing 

best. 
Which  cloys,  and  is  no  blessing  when  I 

possessed;  ' 

A  new  arising  wish  expels  it  from  the 

breast.  310 

The  fev'rish  thirst  of  life  increases  still; 
We  call  for  more  and  more,  and  never. 

have  our  fill. 
Yet  know  not  what  to-morrow  we  shall  try. 
What  dregs  of  life  in  the  last  draught  may 

lie: 
Nor,  by  the  longest  life  we  can  attain, 
One  moment  from  the  length  of  death 

we  gain; 
For  all  behind  belongs  to  his  eternal 

reign. 
When  once  the  Fates  have  cut  the  mortal 

thread, 
The  man  as  much  to  all  intents  is  dead. 
Who  dies  to-day,  and  will  as  long  be  so,  320 
As  he  who  died  a  thousand  years  ago. 


LUCRETIUS 

THE  FOURTH  BOOK 
CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE 

BEGINNING  AT  THIS  LINE 
Sic  igitur  Veneris  qui  telis  aceipil  urfitm,  &c. 

Thub,  therefore,  he  who  feels  the  fiery 

dart 
Of    strong    desire    transfix    his    amorous 

heart, 
Whether   some   beauteous   boy's  alluring 

face, 
Or  lovelier  maid,  with  unresisted  grace, 
From    her  each   part  the  winged   arrow 

sends, 
From  whence  he  first  was  struck  he  thither 

tends; 
Restless  he  roams,  impatient  to  be  freed. 
And  eager  to  inject  the  sprightly  seed;      8 


For  fierce  desire  does  all  his  mind  employ. 
And  ardent  love  assures  approaching  joy. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  that  pleasing  smart, 
Whose  buminf  drops  distil  upon  the  heart. 
The  fever  of  tne  soul  shot  from  the  fair, 
And  the  cold  ague  of  succeeding  care. 
If  absent,  her  idea  still  appears. 
And  her  sweet  name  is  chimuig  in  your 

ears. 
But  strive  those  pleasing  phantoms  to  re- 
move, 
And  shun  th'  atrial  images  of  love, 
That  feed  the  fiame:  when  one  molests  thy 

mind. 
Discharge  thy  loins  on  all  the  leaky  kind; 
For  that 's  a  wiser  way  than  to  restrain     31 
Within  thy  swelling  nerves  that  hoard  of 

pain. 
For  every  hour  some  deadlier  symptom 

shows. 
And  by  delay  the  eath'ring  venom  grows, 
When  kindly  applications  are  not  us'd; 
The  viper,  love,  must  on  the  wound  be 

bruis'd. 
On  that  one  object 't  is  not  safe  to  stay, 
But  foroe  the  tide  of  thought  some  other 

way; 
The  squander'd  spirits  prodigally  throw. 
And  in  the  common  ffleoe  of  nature  sow.  30 
Nor  wants  he  all  the  oliss  that  lovers  feign, 
Who  takes  the  pleasure,  and  avoids  tiie 

pain; 
For  puror  joys  in  purer  health  abound. 
And  less  affect  the  sickly  than  the  sound. 

When  love  its  utmost  vigor  does  imploj, 
Ev'n  then  'tis  but  a  rostless  wandering  joy; 
Nor  knows  the  lover  in  that  wild  excess. 
With  hands  or  eyes,  what  first  he  would 

possess; 
But  struns  at  aU,  and,  faafning  where  he 

strams,  39 

Too  closely  prosses  with  his  frantic  pains ; 
With  biting  kisses  hurts  the  twining  fair, 
Which  shews  his  joys  imperfect,  unsincere: 
For,  stung  with   inward    rage,  he  flings 

around, 
And  strives  t'  avenge  the  smart  on  that 

which  gave  the  wound. 
But  love  those  eager  biting  does  restrain, 
And  mingling  pleasure  mollifies  the  pain. 
For  ardent  hope  still  flatters  anxious  grief, 
And  sends  him  to  his  foe  to  seek  relief: 
Which  yet  the  nature  of  the  thing  denies; 
For  love,  and  love  alone  of  all  our  joys,    50 
By  full  possession  does  but  fan  the  fire; 
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The  more  we  still  enjoy,  the  more  we  still 

desire. 
Nature  for  meat  and  drink  provides  a  space, 
And,  when  receiv'd,  they  nil  their  certain 

place; 
Hence  thirst  and  hunger  may  be  satisfied, 
But  this  repletion  is  to  love  denied: 
Form,  feature,  color,  whatsoe'er  delight 
Provokes  the  lover's  endless  appetite, 
These  fill  no  space,  nor  can  we  thence  re- 
move 
With  lips,  or  hands,  or  all  our  instruments 
of  love:  60 

In  our  deluded  grasp  we  nothing  find. 
But  thin  atrial  shapes,  that  fleet  before  the 

mind. 
As  he,  who  in  a  dream  with  droueht  is  curst, 
And  finds  no  real  drink  to  quench  his  thirst, 
Runs  to  imagin'd  lakes  his  neat  to  steep, 
And  vainly  swills  and  labors  in  his  sleep; 
So  love  with  phantoms  cheats  our  longing 

eyes. 
Which  hourly  seeing  never  satisfies: 
Our  hands  pull   nothing  from  the  parts 

they  strain. 
But  wander  o'er  the  lovely  limbs  in  vain. 
Nor  when  the  youthful  pair  more  closely 
join,  71 

When  hands  in  hands  they  lock,  and  thighs 

in  thighs  they  twine, 
Just  in  the  raging  foam  of  full  desire. 
When  both  press  on,  both  murmur,  both 

expire. 
They  gripe,  they    squeeze,    their    humid 

tongues  they  dart. 
As  each  would  force  their  way  to  t'other's 

heart: 
In  vain;  they  only  cruise  about  the  coast; 
For  bodies  cannot  pieree,  nor  be  in  bodies 

lost. 
As  sure  they  strive  to  be,  when  both  en- 
gage 
In  that  tumultuous  momentary  rage;        80 
So  'tangled  in  the  nets  of  love  they  He, 
Till  man  dissolves  in  that  excess  of  joy. 
Then,  when  the  gather'd  bag  has  burst  its 

way. 
And  ebbing  tides  the  slacken'd  nerves  be- 
tray, 
A  pause  ensues;  and  nature  nods  a  while. 
Till  with  recruited  rage  new  spirits  boil; 
And  then  the  same  vain  violence  returns, 
With  flames  renew'd  th'  erected  furnace 

bums; 
Again  they  in  each  other  would  be  lost, 


But  still  by  adamantine  bars  are  cross'd.  90 
All  ways  they  try,  suecessless   all   they 

prove. 
To  cure  the  secret  sore  of  ling'ring  love. 

Besides 

They  waste  their  strength  in  the  venereal 

strife. 
And  to  a  woman's  will  enslave  their  life; 
Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are ' 

made. 
All  offices  of  friendship  are  decay'd, 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  be- 

tray'd. 

Assyrian  ointment  from  their  temples  flows,. 
And    diamond    buckles    sparkle    at  their 

shoes;  100- 

The  cheerful  emerald  twinkles  on  their 

hands, 
With  all  the  luxury  of  foreign  lands; 
And  the  blue  coat,  that  with  imbroid'ry 

shines, 
Is  drunk  witii  sweat  of  their  o'er-labor'd 

loins. 
Their  frugal  fathers'  gains  they  misemploy. 
And  turn  to  point,  and  pearl,  and  ev'ry 

female  toy. 
French  fashions,  costly  treats  are  their  de- 

H«:ht; 
The  park  by  day,  and  plays  and  balls  by 

night. 

In  vain 

For  in  the  fountain,  where  their  sweets  are 

sought,  no 

Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  poisons  all  the 

draught. 
First,  guilty  Conscience  does  the  mirror 

bring, 
Then  sharp  Remorse  shoots  out  her  angry 

sting; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves 

at  strife. 
Upbraid  the  long  misspent,  luxurious  life. 
Perhaps,  the  fickle  fair  one  proves  unkind, ' 
Or  drops  a  doubtful  word,  that  pains  his 

mind,  [ 

And  leaves  a  rankling  jealousy  behind.     J 
Perhaps,  he  watches  close  her    amorous 

eyes. 
And  in  the  act  of  ogling  does  surprise,     120 
And  thinks  he  sees  upon  her  cheeks  the 

while 
The  dimpled  tracks  of  some  foregoing 

smile; 
His  raging  pulse  beats  thick,  and  his 

pent  spirits  boil. 
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This  is  the  product  ev'n  of  prosp'ious  love; 
Thmk  then  what  p«H5,  di««tro«  posrions 

prove  I 
Innumerable  IUb;  disdain,  deBpair, 
With  all  the  meager  family  of  care. 

Thus,  as  I  said,  't  is  better  to  prevent, 
Than  flatter  the  disease,  and  late  repent; 
Because  to  shun  th'  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  resolVd,  forewam'd,  and  well 

prepar'd;  131 

But  wondrous  difficult,  when  once  beset, 
To  struggle  thro'  the  straits,  and  break  th' 

involving  net. 
Yet,  thus  insnar'd,  thy  freedom  thou  may'st 

gain. 
If,  like  a  fool,  thou  dost  not  hug  thy  chain; 
If  not  to  ruin  obstinately  blind. 
And  wilfully  endeavoring  not  to  find 
Her  plain  defects  of  bodv  and  of  mind. 
For  thus  the  Bedlam  tram  of  lovers  use 
T'  inhance  the  value,  and  the  &kults  ex- 
cuse; 140 
And  therefore  't  is  no  wonder  if  we  see 
They  dote  on  dowdies  and  deformity. 
Ev'n  what  they  cannot  praise,  they  will  not 

blame, 
But  veil  with  some  extenuating  name. 
The  sallow  skin  is  for  the  swarthy  put, 
And  love  can  make  a  slattern  of  a  slut; 
If  cat-ey'd,  then  a  Pallas  is  their  love; 
If  freckled,  she  's  a  party-color'd  dove; 
If  little,  then  she 's  life  ind  soul  all  o'er; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  two-handed  whore. 
She  stanmiers:   O,  what  grace  in  lisping 

lies !  151 

If  she  says  nothing,  to  be  sure  she 's  wise. 
If  shrill,  and  with  a  voice  to  drown  a 

choir. 
Sharp-witted  she  must  be,  and  full  of  fire. 
The  lean,  consumptive  wench,  with  coughs 

decay'd. 
Is  call'd  a  pretty,  tight,  and  slender  maid; 
Th'  o'er-grown,  a  goodly  Ceres  is  express'd, 
A  bedfellow  for  Bacchus  at  the  least. 
Flat-nose  the  name  of  Satyr  never  misses. 
And    hanging  blobber  lips  but  pout  for 

kisses.  160 

The  task  were  endless  all  the  rest  to  trace; 
Yet  grant  she  were  a  Venus  for  her  face 
And  shape,  yet  others  equal  beauty  share. 
And  time  was  you  could  live  wiUiout  the 

fair; 
She  does  no  more,  in  that  for  which  you 

woo. 
Then  homelier  women  full  as  well  can  do. 


Besides,  she  daubs,  and  stinks  so  much  of 

paint. 
Her  own  attendants  cannot  bear  the  scent, 
But  laugh  behind,  and  bite  their  lips  to 

hold.  169 

Meantime,  excluded,  and  expos'd  to  cold. 
The  whining  lover  stands  before  the  gates. 
And  there  with  humble  adoration  waits; 
Crowning  with  flow'rs  the  threshold  and 

the  floor. 
And  printing  kisses  on  th'  obdurate  door; 
Who,  if  admitted  in  that  nick  of  time. 
If  some  unsav'ry  whiff  betray  the  crime. 
Invents  a  quarrel  straight,  if  there  be  none, 
Or  makes  some  &int  excuses  to  be  gone; 
And  calls  himself  a  doting  fool  to  serve. 
Ascribing  more  than  woman  can  deserve. 
Which  well  they  understand,  like  cunning 

queans,  181 

And  hicte  their  nastiness  behiad  the  scenes, 
fVom  him  they  have  allur'd,  and  would  re- 
tain; ' 
But  to  a  piercing  eye  't  is  all  Lq  vain: 
For  common  sense  brings  all  their  cheats 

to  view. 
And  the  fiiJse  liffht  discovers  by  the  true; 
Which  a  wise  harlot  owns,  and  hopes  to 

find 
A  pardon  for  defects  that  run  thro'  all  the 

kind. 
Nor  always  do  they  feign  the  sweets  of 

love. 
When  round  the  panting  youth  their  pliant 

limbs  they  move,  190 

And  cling,  and  heave,  and  moisten  ev'ry 

kiss; 
They  often  share,  aiid  more  than  share  the 

bliss: 
From  every  part,  ev'n  to  their  inmost  soul. 
They  feel  the  trickling  joys,  and  run  with 

vi^or  to  the  gotu. 
Stirr'd  with  the  same  impetuous  desire, 
Birds,  beasts,  and  herds,  and  mares,  their 

males  require; 
Because    the   throbbing    nature    hi    their 

veins 
Provokes   them  to  assuage   their   kindly 

pains. 
The  lusty  leap  th'  expecting  female  stands. 
By  mutual  heat  compell'd  to  mutual  bands. 
Thus  dogs  with  lolling  tongues  by  love  are 

tied,  aoi 

Nor  shouting  boys  nor  blows  their  union 

can  divide; 
At  either  end  they  strive  the  link  to  loose. 
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In  vainy  for  strongeT  Venus  holds  the  noose. 
Which  never  would  those  wretched  lovers  ^ 

do, 
But  that  the  common  heats  of  love  they 

know; 
The  pleasure  therefore  must  be  shar'd  in 

common  too. 
And  when  the  woman's  more  prevailing 

juice 
Sucks  m  the  man%  the  mixture  will  pro- 
duce 
The  mother's  likeness;  when  the  man  pre- 
vails, a  10 
His  own  resemblance  in  the  seed  he  seals. 
3But  when  we  see  the  new-begotten  race 
Reflect  the  features  of  each  parent's  face, 
Then  of  the  father's  and  the  mother's  blood 
The  justly  temper'd  seed  is  understood; 
When  both  conspire,  with  equal  ardor  bent, 
Prom  every  limb  the  due  proportion  sent. 
When  neither   party  foils,  when  neither 

foil'd. 
This   gives  the  blended   features  of  the 

child. 
Sometimes  the  boy  the  gprandsire's  image 

bears;  330 

Sometimes  the  more  remote  progenitor  he 

shares; 
Because  the  genial  atoms  of  the  seed 
Lie  long  oonceal'd  ere  they  exert  the  breed; 
And,  aner  sundry  ages  past,  produce 
The  tardy  likeness  of  the  latent  juice. 
Hence,  families  such  different  figures  take. 
And  represent  their  ancestors  in  face,  and 

hair,  and  make; 
Because  of  the  same  seed,  the  voice,  and ' 

hair. 
And  shape,  and  face,  and  other  members 

are, 
And  the  same  antique  mold  the  likeness 

does  prepare.  330^ 

Thus  oft  the  &ther's  likeness  does  prevail 
In  females,  and  the  mother's  in  the  male; 
For,  since  the  seed  is  of  a  double  kind. 
From  that  where  we  the  most  resemblance 

find. 
We  may  conclude  the  strongest  tincture  sent, 
And  that  was  in  conception  prevalent. 

Nor  can  the  vain  decrees  of  pow'rs  above 
Deny  production  to  the  act  of  love. 
Or  hinder  fathers  of  that  happy  name, 
Or  with  a  barren  womb  the  matron  shame; 
As  many  think,  who  stain  with  victims' 

blood  341 

The  mouinful  altars,  and  with  inoense'load. 


To  bless  the  show'ry  seed  with  future  life, 
And  to  impregnate  the  weU-Uibor'd  wife. 
In  vain  they  weary  Heav'n  with  prayer,  or 
fly 

To  oracles,  or  magic  numbers  try; 
For  barrenness  of  sexes  will  proceed 
Either  from  too  condens'd,  or  wat'ry  seed: 
The  wat'ry  juice  too  soon  dissolves  away. 
And  in  the  parts  projected  will  not  stay;  350 
The  too  oondens'd,  unsoul'd,  unwieldy  mass, 
Drops  short,  nor  carries  to  the  destin'd 

place; 
Nor  pierces  to  the  parts,  nor,  tho'  injected 

home, 
WiU  mingle  with  the  kindly  moisture  of 

the  womb. 
For  nuptials  are  unlike  in  their  success; 
Some  men  with  fruitful  seed  some  women 

bless. 
And  from  some  men  some  women  fruitful 

are. 
Just  as  their  constitutions  join  or  jar: 
And  many  seemin?  barren  wives  have  been. 
Who  after,  match^  with  more  prolific  men. 
Have  fill'd  a  family  with  prattling  bovs;  361 
And  many,  not  supplied  at  home  with  joys. 
Have  f oimd  a  friend  abroad  to  ease  their 

smart. 
And  to  perform  the  sapless  husband's  part. 
So  much  it  does  import  that  seed  with  seed 
Should  of  the  kindly  mixture   make  the 

breed; 
And  thick  with  thin,  and  thin  with  thick 

should  join. 
So  to  produce  and  propagate  the  line. 
Of  such  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food, 
T*  incrassate,  or  attenuate  the  blood.       370 
Of  like  importance  is  the  posture  too, 
In  which  the  genial  feat  of  love  we  do; 
For,  as  the  females  of  the  four-foot  kind 
Receive  the  leapings  of  their  males  behind. 
So  the  good  wives,  with  loins  uplifted  high. 
And  leaning  on  their  hands,  the  fruitful 

stroke  may  try: 
For  in  that  posture  will  they  best  conceive; 
Not  when,  supinely  laid,  they  frisk  and 

heave; 
For  active  motions  only  break  the  blow, 
And  more  of  strumpets  than  of  wives 

they  show,  380 

When,  answering  stroke  with  stroke,  the 

mingled  liquors  flow. 
Endearments  eager,  and  too  brisk  a  bound. 
Throws  off  tlie  plowshare  from  the  f urrow'd 

ground. 
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But  common  harlots  in  conjunction  heave, 
Because  't  is  less  their  business  to  conceive 
Than  to  delifi^ht,  and  to  provoke  the  deed; 
A  trick  which  honest  wives  but  little  need. 
Nor  is  it  from  the  gods,  or  Cupid's  dart, 
That  many  a  homely  woman  takes   the 

heart, 
But  wives   well-humor'd,   dutiful,  and 
chaste,  390 

And  clean,  will  hold  their  wand'ring  hus- 
bands fast; 
Such  are  the  links  of  love,  and  such  a 

love  will  last. 
For  what  remains,  long  habitude,  and  use. 
Will  kindness  in  domestic  bands  produce; 
For  custom  will  a  strong  impression  leave. 
Hard  bodies,  which  the  lighted  stroke  le- 

ceive. 
In  length  of  time  will  molder  and  decay. 
And  stones  with  drops  of  rain  are  wash'd 
away. 


LUCRETIUS 

FROM  BOOK  THE  FIFTH 
Turn  porro  puWf  &c. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor  by  the  tempest  hurPd 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwraiek'd  on  the 

world: 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 
Ezpos'd  upon  unhospitable  earth. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the 

room; 
Too  true  presases  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  ana  herds,  and  every  savage 

beast, 
%  more  indulgent  nature  are  increased.    10 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward 

mood. 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food, 
With  broken  words;  nor  winter  blasts  they 

fear. 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing 

year; 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare. 
Nor  forge  the  wicked  instruments  of  war: 
Unlabord  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure 

ffrants. 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their 

common  wants. 


1 


THEOCRITUS:   IDYLLIUM  THE 
EIGHTEENTH 

THE 

EPITHALAMIUM  OF  HELEN  AND 
MENELAUS 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and 

fair. 
With  violet  wreaths  adom'd  their  flowing 

hair. 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 
There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they 

led; 
To  sing  a  blessine  to  his  nuptial  bed. 
With  curious  neeoUes  wrought,  and  painted 

flowers  bespread. 
Jove's  beauteous  daughter  now  his  faride 

must  be. 
And  Jove  himself  was  less  a  god  than  he: 
For  this  their  artful  hands  in^ruct  the  lute 

to  sound,  10 

Their  feet  usist  their  hands,  and  justly 

beat  the  ground. 
This  was  their  song: 

"  Why,  happy  bridegroom,  why, 
Ere  yet  the  stars  are  Jcmdled  in  the  sky, 
Ere  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are 

shed. 
Why  dost   thou  steal  so  soon  away  to 

bed?  ' 

Has  Somnus  bmsh'd  thy  eyelids  with  his ' 

rod. 
Or  do  thy  legs  refuse  to  bear  their  load 
With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous 


god? 
ktifesl 


If  gentie  slumber  on  thy  temples  creep, 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to 

sleeps)  ao 

Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
Sleep  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone: 
Gro,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play 
At  sports  more  harmless,  till  the  break  of 

day: 
Give  us  this  evening;  thou  hast  mom  and 

night. 
And  all  the  y^ar  before  thee,  for  delight. 
O  happv  youth !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  sneez'd  aloud; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before. 
To  meet  ihee  landing  on  the  Sparton  shore. 
Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone  31 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee 


son. 
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Betwixt  two  sheets  thou  shalt  enjoy  her ' 

bare. 
With  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  com- 
pare; 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  balmy,  and  so  ftur. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line; 
But  O,  a  cirl  like  her  must  be  divine. 
Her  equab  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  fihce, 
TweWesoore  viragoes  of  the  Spartan  race. 
While  naked  to  Eurotas'  banks  we  bend,  40 
And  there  in  manly  exercise  contend. 
When  she  appears,  are  all  eclips'd  and  lost. 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our 

boast 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  disappear, 
The  purple  Morning,  rising  with  the  year, 
Salutes  the  Spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and   brighten   all   the 

skies: 
So  beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  uie  graces 

blest. 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the 
com,  50 

Or  as  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn; 
So  rosy-color'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Laoedffimon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  osiers 

bend 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks 

commend; 
With  Pallas  in  the  loom  she  may  con- 
tend. 

But  none,  ah  none  can  animate  the  lyre. 
And  the  mute  Btringg  with  vocal  souls  iu- 

spire! 
Whether  the  leam'd  Minerva  be  her  theme. 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream;    60 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so 

As   Helen,  in  whose   eyes   ten  thousand 

Cupids  dweU. 
O  fair,  O  graceful  1  yet  with  maids  inroU'd, 
But  whom  to-morrow's  sun  a  matron  shall 

behold; 
Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  show  his " 

head. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows   we  will 

treftd. 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy 

head; 
Where  all  shall  weep^  and  wish  for  thy 

return, 
As  bleating  lambs  their   absent  mother 

mourn. 


Our  noblest  maids  shall  to  thy  name  be- 
queath 70 

The  boughs  of  lotoB,  form'd  into  a  wreath. 

This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauties'  due, 

High  on  a  plane  tree  shall  be  hung  to  view; 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  nasseneer  shall  see 

Thy  name  ingrav'd,  and  wonuaip  Helen's 
tree; 

Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around, 

Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the 
sacred  ground. 

The  balm,  'tis  true,  caa  aged  plants  pro- 
long. 

But  Helexr  s  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 
"  Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  son-in-law 
to  Jove  I  80 

With  fruitful  joys  Latona  bless  your  love  t 

Let  Venus  furnish  you  with  full  desires, 

Add  viflor  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your 
fires  I 

Almighty    Jove    augment    your    wealthy 
store, 

Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons 
more  I 

From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will 
spring; 

Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen;  each  boy,  like 
yon,  a  king. 

Now  sleep,  if  sleep  you  can;  but  while  you 
rest. 

Sleep  close,  with  folded  arms,  and  breast  to 
breast. 

Rise  in  the   mom;    but  O  I    before  yon 
rise,  90 

Forget  not  to  perform  your  morning  sacri- 
fice. 

We  will  be  with  yon  ere  the  crowing  cock 

Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  his 
feather'd  flock. 

Hymen,  O  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run, 

And  view  the  mighty  spoils  thou  hast  in 
battle  won.*^ 


THEOCRITUS:     IDYLLIUM    THE 
TWENTY-THIRD 

THE  DESPAIRING   LOVER 

With  inauspicious  love,  a  wretched  swain 
Pursued    the    fairest   nymph  of  all    the 

plain. 
Fairest  indeed,  but  prouder  far  than  fair, 
She  plimg'd  him  hopeless  in  a  deep  despair: 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  she  priz'd, 
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His  person  hated,  and  his  gifts  despis'd; 
Nor  Knew  the  force  of  Cupid's  cruel  darts, 
Nor  f ear'd  his  awful  po w'r  on  human  hearts ; 
But  either  from  her  hopeless  lover  fled, 
Or  with  disdainful  glances  shot  him  dead.  10 
No  kiss,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  drooping  boy; 
No  word  she  spoke,  she  scom'd  ey'n  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'ning 

ears  to  scout, 
So  she,  to  shun  his   toils,  her  cares  im- 

ploy'd, 
And  fiercely  in  her  savage  freedom  joy'd. 
Her  mouth  she  writh'd,  her  forehead  taught 

to  frown, 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown: 
Her  sallow  cneeks  her  envious  mind  did 

show. 
And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curst- 

ness  of  a  shrew.  ao 

Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  escape; 
His  love   still   dress'd  her  in  a  pleasing 

shape; 
And  every  sullen  frown,  and  bitter  scorn. 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  bum. 
Long  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain. 
He  strove  to  curb  it,  but  he  strove  in  vain: 
At  last  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  re- 
lief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  erief ; 
With  tears  so  tender,  as  adom'd  his  love. 
And    any    heart,    but    only   hers,    would 

move.  30 

Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  stood, 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood: 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggainl  was  his  look; 
Then,  kissing  first  the  threshold,  thus  he 

spoke: 
''  Ah,  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human 

race  I 
Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  an^el  face: 
Too  well  thou  show'st  thy  pedigree  from 

stone; 
Thy  grandame's  was  the  first  by  Pyrrha 

thrown: 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  so  long  desir'd; 
But  so  my  love,  and  so  my  fate  requir'd. 
I  beg  not  now  Tfor  't  is  in  vain)  to  live;    41 
But  take  this  gift,  the  last  that  I  can  give. 
This  friendly  cord  shall  soon  decide  the 

strife 
Betwixt  my  ling'ring  love  and  loathsome 

life: 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain; 
I  shall  no  more  despair,  nor  thou  Aitui^m. 


Farewell,  ungrateful  and  unkind  I  I  go 

Condenm'd  by  thee  to  those  sad  shades  be- 
low. 

I  go  th'  extremest  remedy  to  prove,         49 

To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love; 

There  happily  to  lose  my  long  desires  — 

But  ah  1  what  draught  so  deep  to  quench  my 
fires? 

Farewell,  ye  never-opening  gates,  ye  stones. 

And  threshold  guilty  of  my  midnight 
moans  1 

What  I  have  suffered  here  ye  know  too 
well; 

What  I  shall  do  the  gods  and  I  can  tell. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time; 

The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  post  the  prime ; 

White  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  soon  de- 
cay, 

And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away:  60 

Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering 
so; 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  yon  shall 
know 

The  nse  of  love;  your  haughty  heart  shall 
bum 

In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  re- 
turn. 
''  Obdurate  as  you  are,  O  hear  at  least 

My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  re- 
quest ! 

When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and,  pass- 
ing by. 

The  sad  lU-omen'd  object  meets  your  eye. 

Think  it  not  lost,  a  moment  if  yon  stay; 

The  breathless  wretch,  so  made  by  yon, 
survey:  70 

Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise, 

To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

I  wish  (but  O  1  my  wish  is  vain,  I  fear) 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear: 

Then  loose  the  knot,  and  take  me  from  the 
place. 

And  s|^ead  your  mantle  o'er  my  grisly  face ; 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss: 

O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss  I 

Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath ; 

Even  you  are  not  more  pitiless  than 
death.  80 

Then  for  my  corpse  a  homely  grave  pro- 
vide, 

Which  love  and  me  from  public  scorn  may 
hide; 

Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your 
breast. 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest; 
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Last  let  my  tomb  this  sad  inscription' 

bear: 
<A  wretch  whom  love  lias  kill'd  lies 

buried  here; 
O  passengers,  Amynta's  eyes  beware.' "    ^ 

TI1118  having  said,  andf nrions  with  his  love, 
He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to 

move 
A  weighty  stone,  (the  labor  of  a  team,)  90 
And  rais  d  from  thence  he  reaoh'd    the 

neighboring  beam; 
Around  its  bulk  a  sliding  knot  he  throws, 
And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noose; 
Then,  spuming  backward,  took  a  swing, 

tilldeaSi 
Crept  up,  and  stopp'd  the  passage  of  his 

breath. 
The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scorn- 
ful fair 
Relentless  look'd,  and  saw  him  beat  his 

quivering  feet  in  air; 
Nor  wept  his  fttte,  nor  cast  a  pitting  eye. 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  brush'd  regardless 

by; 
And,  as  she  pass'd,  her  chance  or  fate  was 

such,  100 

Her  garments  touch'd  the  dead,  polluted  by 

the  touch: 
Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did 

move  — 
The  bath  was  sacred  to  the  Grod  of  Love; 
Whose  injur'd  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye, 
Stood  threatening  from  a  pedestal  on  high: 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell;  and  falling  crush'd  th'  ungrateful 

nymph  below. 
Her  gushing  blood  the  pavement  all  be- 

smear'd; 
And  this  her  last  expiring  voice  was  heard: 
"Lovers,  farewell,  revenge  has  reach'd 

my  scorn:  no 

Thus  wam'd,  be  wise,  and  love  for  love 

return." 


DAPHNIS 

FROM    THEOCRITUS:   IDYLLIUM    THE 

twenty-seventh 

Daphnis 

The  shepherd  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  bride 
By  force  away,  and  then  by  force  enjoy'd; 
But  I  by  free  consent  can  boast  a  bliss, 
A  fairer  Helen,  and  a  sweeter  kiss. 


Chloris 
Kisses  are  empty  joys,  and  soon  are  o*er. 

Daphnis 
A  kiss  betwixt  the  lips  is  something  more. 

Chloris 

I  wipe  my  mouth,  and  where 's  your  kissing 
then? 

Daphnis 
I  sw6ar  you  wipe  it  to  be  kiss'd  again. 

Chloris 

Gro,  tend  your  herd,  and  kiss  your  cows  at 

home; 
I  am  a  maid,  and  in  my  beauty's  bloom.   10 

Daphnis 

Tis  well  remember'd;  do  not  waste  your 

time, 
But  wisely  use  it  ere  you  pass  your  prime. 

Chloris 

Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last, 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste. 

Daphnis 

The  sun 's  too  hot;  those  olive  shades  are 

near; 
I  fain  would  whisper  something  in  your  ear* 

Chloris 

'Tis  honest  talking  where  we  may  be' 

seen , 
Grod  knows  what  secret  mischief  you  may 

mean; 
I  doubt  you  11  play  the  wag,  and  kiss 

again. 

Daphnis 

At  least  beneath  yon  ekn  you  need  not  fear; 

My  pipe  's  in  time,  if  you  're  dispos'd  to 

hear.  at 

Chloris 

Flay  by  yourself,  I  dare  not  venture  thither; 
Ton,  and  your  naughty  pipe,  go  hang  to- 
gether. 

Daphnis 
Coy  nymph,  beware,  lest  Venus  you  offend. 

Chloris 
I  shall  have  chaste  Diana  still  to  friend. 
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Daphnis 
Tou  have  a  aoul,  and  Cupid  has  a  dart. 

Chloris 

Diana  will  defend,  or  heal  my  heart. 
Nay,  fie,  what  mean  you  in  this  open  place  ? 
Unhand  me,  or,  I  swear,  I  '11  scratch  your 

face. 
Let  go  for  shame;  you  make  me  mad  for 

spite;  30 

My  mouth 's  my  own;  and,  if  you  kiss,  I  'U 

bite. 

Daphnis 

Away  with  your  dissembling  female  tricks; 
What,  would  you  'scape  the  fate  of  all  your 
sex? 

Chloris 

I  swear,  I  'U  keep  my  maidenhead  till  death, 
And  die  as  pure  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Daphnis 

Nay,  mum  for  that;  but  let  me  lay  thee 

down; 
Better  with  me  than  with  some  nauseous 

clown. 

Chloris 

I  'd  haye  you  know,  if  I  were  so  inclin'd,  ^ 
I   haye   bin  woo'd  by  many  a  wealthy 
hind;  39 

But  neyer  found  a  husband  to  my  mind. 

Daphnis 
But  they  are  absent  aU,  and  I  am  here. 

Chloris 

The  matrimonial  yoke  is  hard  to  bear, 
And  marriage  is  a  woful  word  to  hear.    ^ 

Daphnis 

A  scarecrow,  set  to  frighten  fools  away; 
Marriage  has  joys,  and  you  shall  haye  assay. 

Chloris 

Sour  sauce   is  often  miz'd  with  our  de- 

Hffht; 
Tou  kick  by  day  more  than  you  kiss  by 

night. 

Daphnis 

Sham  stories  all;  but  say  the  worst  you 

can, 
A  yery  wife  fears  neither  God  nor  man. 


Chloris 

But  childbirth  is,  they  say,  a  deadly  pain; 
It  costs  at  least  a  month  to  knit  again.      5c 

Daphnis 

Diana  cures  the  wounds  Lucina  made; 
Your  goddess  is  a  midwife  by  her  trade. 

Chloris 
But  I  shall  spoil  my  beauty,  if  I  bear. 

Daphnis 

But  Mam  and  Dad  are  pretty  names  to 
hear. 

Chloris 

But  there 's  a  ciyil  question  us'd  of  late; 
Where  lies  my  jointure,  where  your  own 
estate? 

Daphnis 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  wood,  my  pastures 

take, 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make. 

Chloris 

Swear  then  you  will  not  leaye  me  on  the 

conmion,  60 

But  marry  me,  and  make  an  honest  woman. 

Daphnis 
I  swear*by  Pan,  (tho*  he  wears  horns  you  '11 

Cudgell'd  and  kick'd,  1 11  not  be  f  orc'd  away. 

Chloris 

I  bargain  for  a  wedding  bed  at  least, 

A  house,  and  handsome  lodging  for  a  guest 

Daphnis 

A  house  well  fumish'd  shall  be  thine  to 

keep; 
And,  for  a  flock  bed,  I  can  shear  my  sheep. 

Chloris 
What  tale  shall  I  to  my  old  father  tell  ? 

Daphnis 

'T  will  make  him  chuckle  thou  'rt  bestow'd 
so  well. 

Chloris 

But,  after  all,  in  troth  I  am  to  blame        70 
To  be  so  loying,  ere  I  know  your  name; 
A  pleasant-sounding  name 's  a  pretty  thing. 
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Daphnis 

Faith,  mine 's  a  Tery  pretty  name  to  sing. 
They  call  me  Daphnis;  Lycidas  my  sire: 
Both  Bound  as  well  as  woman  can  desire. 
Nomiea  bore  me;  farmers  in  degree; 
He  a  good  hasbend,  a  good  housewife  she. 

Chloris 

Your  kindred  is  not  much  amiss,  't  is  true; 
Yet  I  am  somewhat  better  bom  than  you. 

Daphnis 

I  know  your  father,  and  his  family;  80 

And,  without  boasting,  am  as  gooa  as  he: 
Menalcas;  and  no  master  goes  before. 

Chloris 

Hang  both  our  pedigrees  I  not  one  word 

more; 
But  if  you  love  me,  let  me  see  your  lining. 
Your  house,  and  home;  for  seeing  is  ben 

lieving. 

Daphnis 

See  first  yon  cypress  grove,  a  shade  from 
noon. 

Chloris 
Browse  on,  my  goats;  for  I  'U  be  with  you 


soon. 


Daphnis 


Feed  well,  my  bulls,  to  whet  your  appetite, 
That  each  may  take  a  lusty  leap  at  night. 

Chloris 

What  do  you  mean,  unoiyil  as  you  are,     90 
To  touch  my  breasts,  and  leave  my  bosom 
bare? 

Daphnis 
These  pretty  hubbies,  first,  I  make  my  own. 

Chloris 

Pull  out  your  hand,  I  swear,  or  I  shall 
swoon. 

Daphnis 
Why  does  thy  ebbing  blood  forsake  thy  face? 

Chloris 

Throw  me  at  least  upon  a  cleaner  place; 
My  linen  ruffled,  and  my  waistcoat  soiling — 
Wnat,  do  you  think  new  clothes  were  made 
for  spoiling  ? 


Daphnis 
1 11  lay  my  lambskins  underneath  thy  back. 

Chloris 

My  headgear 's  off;  what  filthy  work  you 
make. 

Daphnis 
To  Venus,  first,  I  lay  these  off'rings  by.  100 

Chloris 

Nay,  first  look  round,  that  nobody  be  nigh: 
Methinks  I  hear  a  whisp'ring  in  tiie  grove. 

Daphnis 
The  cypress  trees  are  telling  tales  of  love. 

Chloris 

You  tear  off  all  behind  me,  and  before  me; 
And  I  'm  as  naked  as  my  mother  bore  me. 

Daphnis 

111  buy  thee  better  clothes  than  these  I 

tear. 
And  lie  so  close  1 11  cover  thee  from  air. 

Chloris 

Y'are  liberal  now;  but  when  your  turn  is 

sped. 
You  11  wish  me  ohok'd  with  every  crust  of 

bread. 

Daphnis 

1 11  give  thee  more,  much  more  than  I  have 

told;  no 

Would  I  could  coin  my  very  heart  to  gold  1 

Chloris 

Forgive  thy  handmaid,  huntress    of    the 

wooal 
I  see  there 's  no  resisting  flesh  and  blood  I 

Daphnis 

The  noble  deed  is  done  I  Mv  herds  I  '11  cull; 
Cupid,  be  thine  a  calf;  and,  Venus,  thine  a 
buU. 

Chloris 

A  maid  I  came,  in  an  unlucky  hour. 

But  hence  return  without  my  virgin  flower. 

Daphnis 

A  maid  is  but  a  barren  name  at  best; 

If  thou  canst  hold,  I  bid  for  twins  at  least 
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Thus  did  this  happy  pair  their  love  dis- 
pense ISO 

With  mutual  joys,  and  gratified  their 
sense: 

The  God  of  LoTe  was  there,  a  bidden 
guest, 

And  present  at  his  own  mysterious  feast. 

His  azure  mantle  imdemeath  he  spread, 

And  scattered  roses  on  the  nuptial  bed; 

While  folded  in  each  other's  arms  they  * 

He  blew  the  flames,  and  f  umish'd  out  the 

pUy, 
And  from   their    foreheads    wip'd    the 

balmy  sweat  away. 
First  rose  tiie  maid,  and  with  a  glowing 

face. 
Her  downcast  eyes  beheld  her  print  upon 

the  grass;  130 

Thence  to  her  herd  she  sped  herself  in 

haste: 
The  bridegroom  started  from  his  trance 

at  Ust, 
And  piping  homeward  jocundly  he  pass'd.  ^ 


HORACE 

THE  THIRD  ODE  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 

INSCRIB'D  to  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON,  ON 
•        HIS  INTENDED  VOYAGE  TO   IRELAND 

So  may  th'  auspicious  Queen  of  Love, 

And  the  Twin  otars,  (the  seed  of  Jove,) 

And  he  who  rules  the  ragpng  wind. 

To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  to  kmd; 

And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails. 

Supplying  soft  Etesian  sales: 

As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends 

The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends. 

Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore, 

And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore; 

And  save  the  better  part  of  me 

From  perishing  with  him  at  sea; 

Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  tried, 

In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  <m  hide. 

And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  side  I 

Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 

Who  tempted  first  the  briny  flood; 

Nor  fear'd  the  winds'  contending  roar, 

Nor  billows  beating  on  the  shore; 

Nor  Hvades  portending  rain;  ao 

Nor  all  the  tyrants  of  the  main. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 


10 


} 


30 


Who  unconcerned,  with  steadfast  sight. 

Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep. 

And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  ! 

Could  thro'  the  ranks  of  ruin  go. 

With  storms  above,  and  rocks  below  I 

In  vain  did  Nature's  wise  command 

Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  ships  and  men  profane 

Invade  tii'  inviolable  mam; 

Th'  eternal  fences  overleap. 

And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep. 

No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 

Ambitious  man,  inur'd  to  pain; 

The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Thus  bold  Prometheus  aid  aspire. 

And  stole  from  heaven  the  seed  of  fire: 

A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastly  crew,  40 

The  robber's  blazmg  track  pursue; 

Fierce  Famine  with  her  meager  fiaoe, 

And  Fevers  of  the  fiery  race. 

In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround. 

All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground: 

And  limping  Death,  lash'd  on  by  Fate, 

Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

This  made  not  Dedalus  beware 

With  borrow'd  wings  to  sail  in  air; 

To  hell  Alcides  f  orc'd  his  way,  50 

Plung'd  thro'  the  lake,  and  snatoh'd  the 

prey. 
Nay,  scarce  the  gods,  or  heav'nly  climes, 
Are  safe  from  our  audacious  crimes; 
We  reach  at  Jove's  imperial  crown, 
And  pull  the  unwilling  thunder  down. 


HORACE 


THE  NINTH  ODE  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 


Behold  yon  moimtain's  hoary  height. 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  Uib'ring  woods  below; 

And  streams,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 

Benumb'd  and  cramp'd  to  solid  ground. 

n 

With  well-heap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold. 
And  feed  the  genml  hearth  with  fires; 

Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold. 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires^.      10 

For  what  hereafter  shall  betide, 

Grod,  if 't  is  worth  his  care,  provide. 
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III 

Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made, 
To  toss  and  turn  the  world  below; 

At  his  command  the  storms  invade; 
The  winds  by  his  commission  blow; 

Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  'em  cease, 

And   then  the  calm  returns,  and   all  is 
peace. 

IV 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy. 

Lay  hold  upon  the  present  hour,  ao 

And  snatch  the  pleasures  passing  by. 

To  put  them  out  of  Fortune's  pow'r: 
Nor  love,  nor  love's  delights  disooin; 
Whate'er  thou  gett'st  to^lay  is  gain. 


Secure  those  golden  early  joys 

That  youth  imsour'd  with  sorrow  bears, 
Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys. 

With  sickness  and  unwieldy  years. 
For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 
This  is  the  time  to  be  possess'd;  30 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 


VI 

The  pointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss, 
The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark, 
The  half-unwuling  willing  kiss. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
When  the   kind  nymph  would  coyness^ 

feign, 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again; 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth 
ordain. 


HORACE 

THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ODE  OF  THE  THIRD 

BOOK 

PARAPHRASED  IN  PINDARIC  VERSE,  AND  IN- 
SCRIBED TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LAU- 
RSNCE,   EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 


Descended  of  an  ancient  line. 

That  long  the  Tuscan  scepter  sway'd, 
Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 

Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delay 'd: 
The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made; 
And  artful  hands  prepare 
The  fragrant  Syrian  ou,  that  shall  perfume 
tny  hair. 


u 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar. 
And    the    well-natur'd    friend    cries, 
"  Come  away  I " 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy 
care;  10 

No  mortal  int'rest  can  be  worth  thy 
stay. 

Ill 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great: 

Make  haste  and  come; 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store; 
Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high. 
The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of 
Rome; 
And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore:  ao 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the 
pleasures  of  the  poor. 

IV 

Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  short  vicissitme,  and  fit  of  poverty: 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat. 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room. 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  uie  Tyrian  loom, 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 


The  sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high; 

The  Syrian  star  30 

Barks  from  afar. 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the 
»ky; 
The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  heav'ns 
above  us  fry. 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock. 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh: 
The  sylvans  to  their  shades  retire. 
Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades 

and  streams  require. 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan 
the  raging  fire. 

VI 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  May'r,  40 
And  what  the  city  faction  dare. 
And  what  the  Grallic  arms  will  do. 
And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe, 
Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know; 
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But  God  has,  wisely,  hid  from  hnnuui  sight 
The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 
And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  of  night: 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state, 
YThen  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too 
late. 


VII 


so 


Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  pow*r; 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream, 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempestuous  flow. 
And  always  in  eirtreme. 
Kow  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  bead. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetu- 
ous force;  59 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down. 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown: 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are 

borne; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations 
torn. 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their 
scatter'd  honors  mourn. 

vin 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own; 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  s^: 
"To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  haTe 
liv'd  to-day. 
Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possess'd,  in  spite  of 
fate,  are  mine.  70 

Not  Heay'n  itself  upon  the  past  has 
pow'r; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have 
had  my  hour." 

IX 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 
Flroud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless: 
Still  various,  and  unconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery,  of  ufe.  80 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she 's  kind; 
But  when  she  dances  m.  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puft  the  prostitute  away: 


The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly 

resigned; 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm; 
And  virtue,  tho'  in  rags,  will  keep  me 

warm. 


What  is 't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea,    89 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ifi-eotten  gain; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  mto  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
(Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose,) 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  saJl, 
Contemning  all  the  blust'ring  roar;  100 

And  running  with  a  meny  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek. 
Within  some  little  winding  creek; 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


HORACE 

THE  SECOND  EPODE 

**  How  happy  in  his  low  degree. 
How  rich  in  humble  poverhr,  is  he, 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life; 
Discharg'd  of  Dusiness,  void  of  strife, 
And  from  the  gripmg  scrivener  free  ! 
(Thus,  ere  the  seeds  of  vice  were  sown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  bom. 
Who  plow'd  with  oxen  of  their  own 

Their  small  paternal  field  of  com.) 
Nor  trumpets  sunmion  him  to  war,  u> 

Nor  drums  disturb  his  mormng  sleep. 
Nor  knows  he  merchants'  gainful  care. 

Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamors  of  contentious  law, 

And  court  and  state,  he  wisely  shuns. 
Nor    brib*d   with   hopes,  nor    dar'd   with 
awe. 

To  servile  salutations  runs; 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed. 
Or  with  his  pruning-hook  disjoin  ao 

Unbearing  branimes  from  their  head. 

And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead; 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  steep, 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar. 
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Or  shears  his  oyerburden'd  sheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 

Of  Tirgin  honey  in  the  jars. 
Or,  in  the  now  declining  year, 

When    bounteous    Autumn    rears    his 
head, 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear,  30 

iuid  clustering  grapes  witn  purple  spread. 
The  fairest  of  his  fruit  he  serves, 

Friapus,  thy  rewards: 
Sylyanus  too  his  part  deserves. 

Whose  care  the  fences  guards. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak 

Or  on  the  matted  grass  he  lies: 
No  god  of  sleep  he  need  invoke; 

The  stream,  that  o'er  the  pebbles  flies. 

With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes.  40 
The  wind,  that  whistles  thro'  the  sprays, 

Maintains  the  consort  of  the  song; 
And  hidden  birds,  with  native  lays, 

The  golden  sleep  prolong. 
But  when  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

And  hoary  frost  inverts  the  year. 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes. 

And  seeks  the  taaky  boar  to  rear. 

With  well-mouth'a  hounds  and  pointed 
spear; 
Or  STireads  his  subtile  nets  from  sight,     50 


ith  twinkling  classes,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  we  mee^es  light, 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 
Amidst  his  harmless  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health, 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys. 

Nor  wickea  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife. 
To  ease  the  business  of  his  life. 
Divides  with  him  his  household  care, 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were. 
Such  as  the  swift  Apulian's  bride, 

Simbumt  and  swarthy  tho'  she  be. 
Will  fire  for  winter  nights  provide, 

And  vnthout  noise  will  oversee 

His  children  and  his  family; 
And  order  all  things  tiU  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  overlabor'd,  home; 
If  she  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold. 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store. 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold. 

And  unboueht  dainties  of  the  poor; 
Not  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 

My  sober  appetite  would  wish. 

Nor  turbet,  or  the  foreign  fish 
That  rolling  tempests  overtake, 

And  hither  waft  the  costly  dish. 


60 


80 


Not  heathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird 

Which  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields, 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 

Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields; 
Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot. 

That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound, 
Or  than  the  hunb,  that  &lls  by  lot 

To  the  just  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidst  these  feasts  of  happy  swains, 

The  jolly  shepherd  smiles  to  see 
His  flock  returmng  from  the  plains; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas'd  as  he 
To  view  his  oxen,  sweating  smoke,  90 

Bear  on  their  necks  the  loosen'd  yoke: 
To  look  upon  his  menial  crew, 

That  sit  around  his  cheerful  hearth, 
And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth." 
This  Morecraft  said  within  himself, 

Resolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town, 

And  live  retir'd  upon  his  own. 
He  call'd  his  money  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf  100 

Soon  spbt  him  on  the  former  shelf, 
And  put  it  out  again. 

A    NEW    SONG 

FThis  song  was  printed  auonymonsly  in  the 
Sjflvoi;  it  is  first  attributed  to  Dryden  in  the 
f^o  edition  of  his  Poems  and  l^anslationg. 
1701.] 

I 

Sylvia,  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen. 
Felt  an  innocent  warmth  as  she  lay  on  the 

ereen; 
She  had  heard  of  a  pleasure,  and  something 

she  gness'd 
By  the  towzine,  and  tumbling,  and  touchy 

ing  her  breast. 
She  saw  the  men  eager,  but  was  at  a  loss. 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  kiss- 
ing so  close; 
By  tneir  praying  and  whining, 
^d  clasping  ami  twining. 
And  panting  and  wishing, 
And  sighing  and  kissing,  10 

And  sighmg  and  kissing  so  dose. 

II 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried,  **  ah  I  for  a  languishing 

maid. 
In  a  country  of  Christians,  to  die  without 

aid! 
Not  a  Whig,  or  a  Tory,  or  Trimmer  at  least, 
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Or  a  ProteBtant  parson,  or  Catholic  priest. 
To  instraot  a  young  yirgin,  that  is  at  a  loss, 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  an4  kiss- 
ing so  close  ! 
By  &eir  praying  and  whining, 
And  clasping  and  twining, 
And  panting  and  wishing. 
And  siehing  and  kissing. 
And  sighing  and  kissing  so  close." 


ao 


III 


Cupid,  in  shape  of  a  swain,  did  a 
He  saw  the  sad  wound,  and  in  pity 


ar, 
wnear; 


Then  show'd  her  his  arrow,  and  bid  her 

not  fear, 
For  the  pain  was  no  more  than  a  maiden 

may  bear. 
When  the  bahn  was  infus'd,  she  was  not  at 

a  loss. 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  kiss- 
ine  so  dose; 
By  their  praying  and  whining, 
And  clasping  and  twining,    .  30 

And  panting  and  wishing, 
And  sighing  and  kissing. 
And  sighmg  and  kissing  so  close. 


FOUR  SONGS 

[The  following  aones  were  not  published  until  after  Dryden's  death,  and  their  authenticity  is 
not  above  Buspicion.  If  genuine,  they  may  have  been  written  at  almost  any  time  in  Dryden's 
long  literary  career.  They  are  g^uped  in  the  present  place  for  conTenienoe  in  printing.] 


THE  FAIR  STRANGER 

[The  following  song  was  first  printed  in  A 
New  Miscellany  of  Original  Poems.  London^ 
printed  for  Peter  Buck  .  .  .  and  George  Strahan 
.  .  .  1701y  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Dryden. 
Derrick  stated,  in  his  edition  of  Dryden  (1760), 
that  these  verses  celebrated  the  arrival  in  Eng- 
land in  1670^  in  the  suite  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  of  Lomse  de  K^roualle,  afterwards 
mistress  of  Charles  U  and  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. This  assertion  has  been  often  repeated 
by  editors  of  Dryden.  Christie  notes  that  the 
poem  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  who  arrived  in  England  in  January, 
1676 ;  but  he  adds  pertinently :  *^  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  song  was  composed  in  honor  of 
-any  great  lady."] 


Happy  and  free,  securely  blest, 
No  beauty  could  disturb  my  rest; 
My  amorous  heart  was  in  despair 
To  find  a  new  victorious  fair: 

II 

TiU  you  descending  on  our  plains, 
With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains; 
Where  now  you  rule  without  control 
The  mighty  sovereign  of  my  soul. 

Ill 

Your  smiles  have  more  of  conquering  charms 
Than  all  your  native  oountr^rs  arms:         10 


Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  ease. 
Who  vanquish  only  when  we  please. 


IV 


But  in  your  eyes,  O  there 's  the  speU  ! 
Who  can  see  them,  and  not  rebel  ? 
You  make  us  captives  by  your  stay, 
Yet  kill  us  if  you  go  away. 


SONG 

[This  song  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  Dryden*s  Poems  and  Translations^  1701. 
It  also  appears,  but  without  being  ascribed  to 
Dryden,  in  the  fourth  edition,  1716,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  Miscellany  Poems,] 


€rO  tell  Amynta,  gentle  swain, 
I  would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain: 
Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join. 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 
To  souls  oppressed,  and  dumb  with  grief, 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief; 
That  music  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say. 

n 

A  sieh  or  tear,  perhaps,  she  '11  give. 
But  love  on  pity  cannot  live.  k 

Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  were  made, 
And  love  with  love  b  only  paid. 
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Tell  her  my  pains  so  &st  enerease, 
That  soon  they  will  be  past  redress; 
But  ah  I  the  wretch  that  speechless  lies 
Attends  but  death  to  dose  his  eyes. 


A  SONG 

[ThiB  aong  was  first  printed  in  Poetical  M\&- 
ceUameM,  the  Fifth  Party  1704.] 


Fair,  sweet,  and  young,  receive  a  prize 

Reserv'd  for  yoor  victorious  eyes: 

From  crowds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  see, 

O  pity,  and  disting^uish  me  ! 

As  I  from  thousand  beauties  more 

Diflting^nish  yon,  and  only  you  adore. 

n 

Your  face  for  conquest  was  designed, 
Your  ev'ry  motion  charms  my  mind; 
Angels,  when  you  your  silence  breajc, 
Forget  their  hymns,  to  hear  you  speak;     i 
But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view, 
Are  loth  to  moimt,  and  long  to  stay  with 
you. 


10 


lU 


No  graces  can  your  form  improve, 
But  all  are  lost,  unless  you  love; 
While  that  sweet  passion  you  disdain, 
Your  veil  and  beauty  are  m  vain. 


In  pitv  then  prevent  my  fate, 

For  after  dying  all  reprieve 's  too  late. 

SONG 

J  This  Bong  was  first  printed  in  Poetical  Mie^ 
antes,  the  Fifth  Part,  1704,  where  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Dryden.  It  also  occurs,  under  the 
title,  An  Ayre  on  a  Ground,  in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, 1716,  of  the  Second  Part  of  Miecellany 
PoemSf  but  with  a  different  arrangement  of 
lines  and  with  no  indication  of  the  author.] 

High  state  and  honors  to  others  impart, 

But  give  me  your  heart: 
That  treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
So  gentle  a  love,  so  fervent  a  fire, 

My  soul  does  inspire; 
That  treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 


Your  love  let  me  crave; 
Give  me  in  possessing 
So  matchless  a  blessins;; 

That  empire  is  all  I  would  have. 

Love 's  my  petition, 
All  my  ambition; 
If  e'er  you  discover 
So  faithful  a  lover, 
So  real  a  flame, 
I  'U  die,  1 11  die, 
So  give  up  my  game. 


10 
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FUNERAL-PINDARIC 
POEM 

SACRED  TO  THE  HAPPY  MEMORY 

OF 

KING  CHARLES  II 


BY  JOHN  DRYDEN 
SERVANT  TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY,  AND  TO  THE  PRESENT  KING 

JPbrfunaii  amAo,  ti  quid  mea  carmina  potnmi., 
NuUa  dies  unquam  memori  wu  eximet  avo  !  —  Vno. 

[Charles  11  died  on  February  6,  1086,  and  this  poem  was  published  about  a  month  later. 
A  secmid  edition,  with  some  ohaugee  of  text,  followed  almost  immediately.  Advertisements  in 
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the  Observator  (see  Seott-Samtsbury  edition,  xyiii,  295)  show  that  the  first  edition  appeared 
abont  March  14  and  the  seoond  about  March  25.  Of  the  first  edition  two  iasnes  are  known.  The 
poem  was  also  published  in  Dublin  in  1685.  It  was  not  a^^ain  reprinted  until  it  was  included  in 
J^oemMand  Translations,  1701.  The  present  text  follows  the  seoond  edition.] 


Thits  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb: 
Sure  there  *b  a  lethargy  in  mighty  woe, 
Tears  stand  congeal'd  and  cannot  flow; 
And  the  sad  soul  retires  into  her  inmost 

room; 
Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  a£Pord  relief; 
But,  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow, 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow. 
And  petrify  with  grief. 
Our  British  heav'n  was  all  serene, 
No  threat'ning  cloud  was  nigh,  lo 

Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky; 
We  liv'd  as  nnooncem'd  and  happily 
As  the  first  a^e  in  nature's  golden  scene; 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store, 
We  slept  securely,  and  we  £!eamt  of  more: 
When    suddenly   the   thunderclap    was 

heard. 
It  took  us  unprepar'd  and  out  of  guard, 
Already  lost  oefore  we  fear'd. 
Th'  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  were 
spread. 
At  once  the  general  voice  dedar'd,       ao 

Our  gracious  prince  was  dead. 
No  sickness  known  before,  no  slow  dis- 

ease, 
To  soften  grief  by  just  degrees; 
But  like  an  hurricane  on  Ladian  seas 
The  tempest  rose; 
An  unexpected  burst  of  woes, 
With  scarce  a  breathing  space  betwixt. 
This  now  becalm'd,  and  perishing  the  next. 
As  if  fipeat  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight,  30 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw,  the  flaming  wall 

(As  once  it  shall) 
Should  gape  immense,  and  rushing  down, 

o^rwhelm  thb  nether  ball; 
So  swift  and  so  surprising  was  our  fear: 
Our  Atlas  fell  indeed,  but  Hercules  was 


near. 


n 


Hispious  brother,  sure  the  best 

Wno  ever  bore  that  name, 
Was  newly  risen  from  his  rest, 

And,  with  a  fervent  flame. 
His  usual  morning  vows  had  just  addressed 

For  his  dear  sovereign's  health;  41 


so 


And  hop'd  to  have  'em  heard. 
In  long  increase  of  years. 
In  honor,  fame,  and  wealth: 
Guiltless  of  greatness  thus  ha  always 

pray'd, 
Nor   knew  nor  wish'd  those  vows    he 

made 
On  his  own  head  should  be  repaid. 
Soon  as  th'  ill-omen'd  rumor  reach'd  his 
ear, 
(111  news  is  wing'd  with  fate,  and  flies 

apace,) 
Who  can  describe  th'  amazement  in  his 
face  I 
Horror  in  all  his  pomp  was  there, 
Mute  and  magnificent  without  a  tear: 
And  then  the  hero  first  was  seen  to  fear. 
Half  unarrav'd  he  ran  to  his  relief. 
So  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief: 
Approaching  greatness  met  him  with  her 
charms 
Of  pow'r  and  future  state; 
But  look'd  so  ghastly  in  a  brother's  fate. 
He  shook  her  from  his  arms. 
ArriVd  within  the  mournful  room,  he  saw 
A  wild  distraction,  void  of  awe,  61 

And  arbitrary  grief  unbounded  by  a  law. 
Grod's  image,  God's  anointed  lay 

Without  motion,  pulse,  or  breath, 
A  senseless  lump  of  sfusred  clay. 
An  image,  now,  of  death: 
Amidst    his    sad   attendants'  groans   and 
cries. 
The  lines  of  that  ador'd,  forgiving  face. 
Distorted  from  their  native  grace;        69 
An  iron  slumber  sate  on  his  majestic  eyes. 
The  pious  duke — forbear,  audacious  Muse, 
No  terms  thy  feeble  art  can  use 
Are  able  to  adorn  so  vast  a  woe: 
The  grief  of  all  the  rest  like  subject-grief 
did  show. 
His  like  a  sovereign  did  transcend; 
No  wife,  no  brother,  such  a  grief  could 
know. 
Nor  any  name,  but  friend. 

nx 

O  wondrous  changes  of  a  fatal  soene. 
Still  varying  to  the  last  I 
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Seem'd  pointiiig  to  a  graciouB  turn  again: 
And  death's  uplifted  arm  arrested  in  its 

haste. 
Heav'n  half  repented  of  the  doom, 
And  almost  griev  d  it  had  foreseen, 

What  by  foresight  it  willed  eternally  to 
come. 
Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 

For  her  resemblance  here  below, 
And  mild  forgiveness  intercede 

To  stop  the  coming  blow. 
New  miracles  approached  th'  ethereal  throne, 
Such  as  his  wondrous  life  had  oft  and  lately 
known,  91 

And  urg'd  that  still  they  might  be  shown. 
On  earth  his  pious  brother  pray'd  and 
vow'd, 
Renouncing  greatness   at  so  dear  a 
rate, 
Himself  defending,  what  he  could, 
From  all  the  glories  of    his  future 
&te. 
With  him  th'  innumerable  crowd 
Of  armed  prayers 
Knock'd  at  the  gates  of  heav'n,  and  knock'd 
aloud; 
The    first,  well-meaning,  rude    peti- 
tioners. 100 
AU  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throne. 
All  would  have  brib'd  the  skies  by  off'ring 

up  their  own. 
So  great  a  throng  not  heav'n  itself  could 

bar; 
Twas   almost  borne  by  force,  as  in  the 

giants'  war. 
The  pray'rs,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve  were 

heard; 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferred: 
Against  the  sun  the  shadow  went; 
Five    days,    those    five    degrees,    were 

lent 
To  form  our  patience  and  prepare  th' 
event. 
The  second  causes  took  the  swift  com- 
mand, no 
The  med'cinal  head,  the  ready  hand. 
All  eager  to  perform  their  part; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer'd  by 

their  art: 
Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back 

T'  inspire  the  mortal  frame; 
And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand. 

Doubtful  and  hov'ring  like  expiring  flame. 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns,  and  trem- 
bles o'er  the  brand. 


rv 

The   joyful  short-liv'd  news  soon  spread 

around, 
Took  the  same  train,  the  same  impetuous 

bound:  lao 

The  drooping  town  in  smiles  again  was 

dress'd. 
Gladness  in  every  face  expressed. 
Their  eyes  before  their  tongues  confess'd. 
Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look. 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took, 
Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  made 

haste. 
And  long^inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they 

pass'd: 
Above  the  rest  heroic  James  appear'd 
Exalted  more,  because  he  more  had  feared; 
His  manly  heart,  whose  noble  pride         130 

Was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate  or  vamish'd  love, 
Its  more  then  common  transport  could  not 

hide; 
But  like  an  eagre  ^  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the 

tide. 
Thus,  in  alternate  course, 

The  tyrant  passions,  hope  and  fear. 
Did  in  extremes  appear. 
And  flash'd  upon  the  soul  with  equal  force. 
Thus,  at  half  ebb,  a  rolling  sea 

Returns  and  wins  upon  the  shore;    140 
The  wat'r^  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar, 
Rest  on  their  fins  a  while,  and  stav. 
Then  backward  take  their  wond'rmg  way: 
The  prophet  wonders  more  than  they, 

At  prodigies  but  rarely  seen  before. 
And  cries,  a  king  must  fall,  or  kingdoms 

change  their  sway. 
Such  were  our  counter-tides  at  land,  and  so 
Presaging  of  the  fatal  blow. 
In  their  prodigious  ebb  and  flow. 
The  royal    soul,  that    like  the    laboring 

moon,  150 

By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down, 
Forc'd  with  regret  to    leave  her  native 

sphere, 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here: 
Soon  weary  of  the  painful  strife, 
And  made  but  faint  essays  of  life: 
An  evenuie  light 
Soon  shut  m  night; 
A  strong  distemper,  and  a  weak  relief, 
Short  intervals  of  joy,  and  long  returns  of 

grief. 

*  An  eagre  is  a  tide  airelling  abOTe  another  tide, 
which  I  have  myeelf  obserr^d  on  the  river  Trent. 
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The  sons  of  art  all  med'cines  tried,  i6o 

And  every  noble  remedy  applied; 
With  emulation  each  essay  d 
His  utmost  skill,  nay  more,  they  prayed : 
Never  was  losing  game  with  better  conduct 

play'd. 
Death  never  won  a  stake  with  greater  toil, 
Nor  e'er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil; 
But,  like  a  fortress  on  a  rock, 
Th'    impregnable    disease  their  vain  at- 
tempts did  mock. 
They  min'd  it  near,  they  batter'd  from  afar 
With  all  the  cannon  of  the  med'cinal  war; 
No  gentle  means  could  be  essay'd,  171 

T  was  beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was 

laid. 
Th'  extremest  ways  they  first  ordain, 
Prescribing  such  intolerable  pain, 
As  none  but  Csesar  could  sustain: 
Undaunted  Csesar  underwent 
The  malice  of  their  art,  nor  bent 
Beneath  whate'er  their  pious  rigor  could 

invent. 
In  five  such  days  he  suffered  more 
Then  any  suffer'd  in  his  reign  before;      180 
More,  infinitely  more,  than  he 
Against  the  worst  of  rebels  could  decree, 
A  traitor,  or  twice  paidon'd  enemy. 
Now  art  was  tir'd  without  success. 
No  racks  could  make  the  stubborn  malady 

confess. 
The  vain  insurancers  of  life, 
And  he  who  most  performed  and  promised 

less, 
Even  Short  himself  forsook  th'  unequal 

strife. 
Death  and  despair  was  in  their  looks. 
No  longer  they  consult  their  memories  or 

Dooks;  190 

Like  helpless  friends,  who  view  from  shore 
The  laboring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest 

roar; 
So  stood  they  with  their  arms  across; 
Not  to  assist,  but  to  deplore 
Th'  inevitable  loss. 

VI 

Death  was  denotmc'd;  that  frightful  sound 
Which  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear. 
He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear; 

And,  unconcem'dly,  cast  his  eyes  around. 
As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  grisly  chal- 
lenger.  aoo 

What  deaSi  could  do  he  lately  tried| 


When  in  four  days  he  more  then  died. 
The  same  assurance  all  his  words  did  grace ; 
The  same  majestic  mildness  held  its  place; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face. 
Intrepid,  pious,  merciful,  and  brave. 
He  look'd  as  when  he  conquered  and  for- 
gave. 

vn 

As  if  some  angel  had  been  sent 

To  lengthen  out  his  government, 

And  to  foretell  as  many  years  again,       ato 

As  he  had  number'd  in  his  happy  reign; 

So  cheerfully  he  took  the  doom 
Of  his  departing  breath; 
Nor  shrunk  nor  stepp'd  aside  for  death; 
But  with  unaltered  pace  kept  on; 
Providing  for  events  to  come, 
When  he  resigned  the  throne. 
Still  he  maintain'd  his  kingly  state; 
And  grew  familiar  with  his  &te. 
Kind,  good,  and  nacious,  to  the  last,      220 
On  all  he  lov'd  before  his  dying  beams  he 

cast: 
O  truly  good,  and  truly  great, 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he 

setl 
All  that  on  earth  he  held  most  dear, 
He  recommended  to  his  care. 

To  whom  both  Heav'n^ 
The  right  had  giv'n, 
And  his  own  love  bequeathed  supreme  com* 

mand: 
He  took  and  pressed  that  ever-loyal  hand. 
Which  could  in  peace  secure  his  reign,    230 
Which  could  in  wars  his  pow'r  maintain. 
That  hand  on  which  no  plighted  vows  were 

ever  vain. 
Well  for  so  great  a  trust,  he  chose 
A  prince  who  never  disobey 'd; 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands 

were  laid; 
Nor   want,  nor   exile  with  his   duty 
weighed: 
A  prince  on  whom,  if  Heav'n  its  eyes  could 

close. 
The  welfare  of  the  world  it  safely  might 
repose. 

vni 

That  king  who  liv'd  to  Grod's  own  heart, 
Yet  less  serenely  died  than  he:         240 
Charles  left  behind  no  harsh  decree 

For  schoolmen  with  laborious  art 
To  salve  from  cruelty: 
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Those,  for  whom  love  oould  no  exdues 

frame, 
He  graciouBly  forgot  to  name. 
Thua  far  my  Muse,  tho'  rudely,  has  design'd 
Some  faint  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mind; 
Bnt  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  express 
The  parting  brothers  tendemeu  ; 
Tho'  that 's  a  term  too  mean  and  low;    250 
(The  blest  above  a  kinder  word  ma v  know :) 

But  what  they  did,  and  what  they  said. 
The  monarch  who  triumphant  went, 

The  militant  who  stay'd, 
Like  painters,  when  their  heightening  arts 
are  spent, 

I  cast  into  a  shade. 
That  all-f orgivine  king, 

The  type  of  him  above. 
That  inezhausted  spring 

Of  clemency  and  love;  260 

Himself  to  his  next  self  accus'd. 
And  ask'd  that  pardon  which  he  ne'er  re- 
fused: 
For  faults  not  his,  for  iguilt  and  crimes 
Of  godless  men,  and  of  rebellious  times; 
For  an  hard  exile,  kindly  meant. 
When  his  ungrateful  country  sent 
Their  best  Camillus  into  banishment, 
And  forc'd  their  sov'reign's  act,  they  oould 

not  his  consent. 
O  how  much  rather  had  that  iojur'd  chief 

Repeated  all  his  sufferings  past,       270 

Then  hear  a  pardon  begg'd  at  last, 
Which  giv'n  could  give  the  dying  no  re- 
lief ! 
He  bent,  he  sunk  beneath  his  grief; 
His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebell'd. 
Perhaps  the  godlike  hero  in  his  breast 

Disdain'd,  or  was  asham'd,  to  show 

So  weak,  so  womanish  a  woe 
Which  yet  the  brother  and  the  friend  so 
plenteously  oonf  ess'd. 

IX 

Amidst  that  silent  show'r,  the  royal  mind 
An  easy  passage  found,  281 

And  left  its  sacred  earth  behind; 

Nor  murm'iing  groan  expressed,  nor 
laboring  sound, 

Kor  any  least  tumultuous  breath: 

Calm  was  his  life,  and  quiet  was  his  death. 

Soft  as  those  gentle  whispers  were. 

In  which  th'  Almighty  did  appear; 

By  the  still  voice  the  proj^t  Imew  him 
there. 


That  peace  which  made  thy  prosperous 

reign  to  shine. 
That  peace  thou  leav'st  to  thy  imperial 

line,  390 

That  peace,  O  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine  t 


For  all  those  jjoys  thy  restoration  brought, 
For  all  the  miracles  it  wrought, 

For  all  the  healing  balm  thy  mercy 
pour*d 
Into  the  nation's  bleeding  wound. 
And  care  that  after  kept  it  sound, 

For  numerous  blessings  yearl v  show  Vd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown^; 
For  needom,  still  maintained  alive. 
Freedom,   which   in    no   other   land   will 
thrive,  300 

Freedom,  an  English  subject's  sole  pre- 
rogative. 
Without  whose  charms  eVn  peace  would  be 
But  a  dull  quiet  slavery: 

For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious 
praise; 
^T  is  all  the  subsidy 

The  present  age  can  raise. 
The  rest  is  charged  on  late  posterity. 
Posterity  is  charg*d  the  more, 
Because  the  large  abounding  store 
To  them  and  to  their  heirs  is  still  entail'd 
by  thee.  310 

Succession  of  a  long  descent 
Which  chastely  in  the  channels  ran. 
And  from  our  demigods  began, 

£qual  almost  to  time  in  its  extent  — 
Thro'  hazards  numberless  and  sreat, 

Thou  hast  deriv'd  this  mi^ty  blessing 

down. 
And  fix'd  the  fairest  gem  that  decks 
th'  imperial  crown: 
Not  faction,  when  it  shook  thy  regal  seat, 
Not  senates,  insolently  loud, 
(Those  echoes  of  a  thoughtless  crowd,)  320 
Not  foreign  or  domestic  treachery, 
Could  warp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree. 
So  much  thy  foes  thy  manly  mind  mistook. 
Who  judg'd  it  by  the  mildness  of  thy  look; 
Like  a  well-temper'd  sword,  it  bent  at  will. 
But  kept  the  native  toughness  of  the  steel. 


XI 


Be  true,  O  Clio,  to  thy  hero's  name  t 
But  draw  him  smctly  so, 
That  all  who  view,  the  piece   may 
know; 
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He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame:  330 
The  load 's  too  weighty;  thou  may'st  choose 
Some  parts  of  praise,  and  some  refuse: 
Write,  that  his  annals  may  be  thought  more 

lavish  than  the  Muse. 
In  scanty  truth  thou  hast  confin'd 
The  virtues  of  a  royal  mind, 
Forgiving,  bounteous,  humble,   just,  and 

kmd: 
His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblest,  useful  arts, 
Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give; 
But  habitudes  of  those  who  live;     *         340 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  re- 
ceive: 
He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew; 
His  apprehension  quick,  his  judgment  true; 
That  the  most  leam'd,  with  shame,  confess 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less. 

xn 

Amidst  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his  reign. 
What  wonder  if  the  kindly  beams  he 
shed 
Reviv'd  the  drooping  arts  again; 
If  Science  rais'd  her  head. 
And  soft  Humanity  that  from  rebel- 
lion fled !  350 
Our  isle,  indeed,  too  fruitful  was  before; 
But  all  uncultivated  lay 
Out  of  the  solar  walk  and  heavVs  high 
way; 
With  rank  Geneva  weeds  run  o'er, 
And  cockle,  at  the  best,  amidst  the  com  it 

bore. 
The  royal  husbandman  appeared. 

And  plow'd,  and  sow  d,  and  till'd; 
The    thorns  he    rooted  out,  the  rubbish 
cleared. 
And  bless'd  th'  obedient  field: 
When,  straight,  a  double  harvest  rose;    360 
Such  as  the  swarthy  Indian  mows; 
Or  happier  climates  near  the  line. 
Or  Paradise  manur'd  and  dress'd  by  hands 
divine. 

XIII 

As  when  the  newborn  PhoBuix  takes  his 

way. 
His  rich  paternal  regions  to  survey. 
Of  airy  choristers  a  numerous  train 
Attend  his  wondrous  progress  o*er  the  plain; 
So,  rising  from  his  father's  urn. 
So  glorious  did  our  Charles  return: 
Th'  officious  Muses  came  along,  370 


A  gay  harmonious  choir,  like  angels  ever 

young; 
(The  Muse  that  mourns  him  now,  his  happy 

triumph  sung.) 
£ven  they  could  thrive  in  his  auspicious 
reign; 
And  such  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore 
Of  purest  and  well-winnoVd  grain. 
As  Britain  never  knew  before. 
Tho'  little  was  their  hire,  and  light  their 

gain, 
Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw; 
Fed  from  his  hand,  they  sung  and  flew. 
Like  birds  of  Paradise,  that  liVd  on  morn- 
ing dew.  380 
O  never  let  their  lays  his  name  forget ! 
The  pension  of  a  prince's  praise  is  great. 
Live  then,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts, 
Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts; 
Live  blest  above,  almost  invok'd  below; 
Live  and  receive  this  pious  vow. 
Our  patron  once,  our  guardian  angel  now. 
Thou  Fabius  of  a  sinkmg  state, 
Who  didst  by  wise  delays  divert  our  fate. 
When  faction  like  a  tempest  rose,  390 

In  death's  most  hideous  form. 
Then  art  to  rage  thou  didst  oppose, 

To  weather  out  the  storm  i 
Not  quitting  thy  supreme  command, 
Thou  held'st  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hancl. 
Till  safely  on  the  shore  the  bark  did  land; 
The  bark  that  all  our  blessings  brought, 
Charg'dwith  thyself  and  James,  a  doubly 
royal  fraught. 

XIV 

O  frail  estate  of  human  things. 

And  slippery  hopes  below  f  400 

Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness- we 

know, 
^For  'tis  a  lesson  dearly  bought,) 
Assurance  here  is  never  to  be  sought. 

The  best,  and  best  belov'd  of  kings, 

And  best  deserving  to  be  so. 

When  scarce  he  had  escap'd  the  fatal  blow^ 

Of  faction  and  conspiracy, 

Death  did  his  promis'd  hopes  destroy: 

He  toil'd,  he  gain'd,  but  hv'd  not  to  enjoy. 

What  mists  of  Providence  are  these         410 
Thro'  which  we  canx^ot  see  1 
So  saints,  by  supernatural  pow'r  set 

free. 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die; 

Such  is  the  end  of  oft-repeated  miracles. 

Forgive  me,  Heav'n,  that  impious  thought. 
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Twas    grief    for    Charles,    to    madness 

wrought, 
That  questiott'd  thy  supreme  decree  1 
Thou  didst  his  gracious  reign  prolong, 
Eyen  in  thy  saints'  and  angels  wrong, 

His  fellow-citizens  of  immortality:  4ao 
For  twelve  long  years  of  exile  borne. 
Twice  twelve  we  number'd  since  his  blest 

return: 
So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay. 
Even  to  the  driblet  of  a  day. 
Yet  still  we  murmur,  and  complain. 
The  quails  and  manna  should  no  longer  rain: 
Those  miracles  'twas  needless  to  renew; 
The  chosen  flock  has  now  the  promis'd  land 

in  view. 

XV 

A  warlike  prince  ascends  the  regal  state, 
A  prince  long  ezercis'd  by  fate:  430 

Long  may  he  keep,  tho'  he  obtains  it  late. 
Heroes  in  Heaven's  peculiar  mold  are  cast. 
They  and  their  poets  are  not  form'd  in 

haste; 
Man  was  the  first  in  God's  design,  and  man 

was  made  the  last. 
False  heroes,  made  by  flattery  so, 
Heav'n  can  strike  out,  like  sparkles,  at  a 

blow; 
But  ere  a  prince  is  to  perfection  brought, 
He  0€>st8  Omnipotence  a  second  thou^t. 

With  toil  and  sweat,  439 

With  hard'ninf  cold,  and  f  orpung  heat, 
The  Cyclops  cud  their  strokes  repeat. 
Before  th'  impenetrable  shield  was  wrought. 
It  looks  as  if  the  Maker  would  not  own 
The  noble  work  for  his. 
Before  'twas  tried  and  found  a  master- 
piece. 

XVI 

View  then  a  monarch  sipen'd  for  a  throne. 

Alcides  thus  his  race  loegan; 

O'er  infancy  he  swiftly  ran; 

'The  future  eod  at  first  was  more  than  man: 

Dangers  and  toils,  and  Juno's  hate  450 

Even  o'er  his  cradl^  lay  in  wait; 

And  there  he  grappled  first  with  fate: 

In  his  young  hands  p^e  hissing  snakes  he 
press'd,  / 

So  early  was  the  deity  confess'd; 

Thus,  by  degrees,  he  Ipse  to  Jove's  impe- 
rial seat; 

Thus  difficulties  proj^e  a  soul  Ugitimatdy 
great. 


Like  his,  our  hero's  infancy  was  tried: 
Betimes  the  Furies  did  their  snakes  pro- 
vide. 
And  to  his  infant  arms  oppose 
His  father's  rebels,  and  his  brother's  foes; 
The  more  oppress'd,  the  higher  stUl  he 
rose.  461 

Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate,  ' 
That  form'd  his  manhood,  to  subdue  ' 
The  Hydra  of  the  mdny-headed  hissing 


crew. 


xvn 


As  after  Numa's  peaceful  reign. 

The  martial  Ancus  did  Uie    scepter 

wield, 
Furbish'd  the  rustv  sword  again, 

Resum'd  the  long-forgotten  shield. 
And  led  the  Latms  to  the  dusty  field; 
So  James  the  drowsy  genius  wakes  470 

Of  Britain  long  entnmc'd  in  charms, 
Restiff  and  slumb'ring  on  its  arms: 
'T  is  rous'd,  and  with  a  newHStrung  nerve, 

the  spear  already  shakes. 
No  neighing  of  the  warrior  steeds, 
No  drum,  or  louder  trumpet,  needs 
T'  inspire  the  coward,  warm  the  cold; 
His  voice,  his  sole  appearance  makes  'em 

bold. 
Graul  and  Batavia  dread  th'  impending  blow; 
Too  well  the  vigor  of  that  arm  they  know; 
They  lick  the  dust,  and  crouch  beneath  their 

fatal  foe.  480 

Long  may  they  fear  this  awful  prince. 
And  not  provoke  his  ling'ring  sword; 
Peace  is  their  only  sure  defense, 
Their  best  securi^  his  word: 
In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  state. 
His  truth,  like  Heav'n's,  was  kept  inviolate, 
For  him  to  promise  is  to  make  it  fate. 
His  valor  can  triumph  o'er  land  and  main; 
With  broken  oaths  his  fame  he  will  not 

stain; 
With  conquest  basely  bought,  aud  with  in- 

glorious  gain. 


490 


xvni 


For  once,  O  Heav'n,  unfold  thy  adamantine 
book; 
And  let  his  wond'ring  senate  see. 
If  not  thy  firm,  immutable  decree. 
At  least  the  second  page  of  strong  con- 
tingency; 
Such  as  consists  with  wills  originally 
free: 
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Let  them  with  glad  amazement  look 
On  what  their  happiness  may  be; 

Let  them  not  still  be  oDstinately  blind, 

Still  to  divert  the  good  thon  hast  design'd, 
Or  with  malignant  penury,  500 

To  sterve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind. 

Faith  is  a  Christian's  and  a  subject's  test; 

O  give  them  to  beUeve,  and  they  are  surely 
blest. 

They  do;  and  with' a  distant  view  I  see 

Th'  amended  vows  of  English  loyalty; 

And  all  beyond  that  object,  there  appears 
The  long  retinue  of  a  prosperous  reign, 


A  series  of  successful  years, 
Li    orderly    array,    a    martial,    manly 
tram. 
Behold  ev'n  to  remoter  shores,  510 

A  conquering  navy  proudly  spread; 
The  British  cannon  formidably  roars, 
While  starting  from  his  00^  bed, 
Th'  asserted  ocean  rears  his  rever- 
end head. 
To  view  and  recognise  his  ancient  lord 
again; 
And,  with  a  willing  hand,  restores 
The  fasces  of  the  mam. 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE  TO 
ALBION  AND  ALBANIUS 

[Of  this,  his  first  opera,  Dryden  says  'in  Us 
preface:  "It  was  all  composed,  and  was  just 
ready  to  have  been  performed,  when  he,  in 
honor  of  whom  it  was  principally  made,  was 
taken  from  us."  After  a  slight  alteration, 
made  necessary  by  changed  oircomstances,  the 
opera  was  presented  early  in  June,  1685.  It 
was  published  in  the  same  year ;  the  prologne 
and  epilogue  were  also  printed  as  a  broadside. 
The  texts  below  follow  those  printed  with  the 
first  edition  of  the  opera.] 

PROLOGUE 

Full  twenty  years  and  more,  our  lab*ring 

stage 
Has  lost,  on  this  incorrigible  age; 
Our  poets,  the  John  Ketches  of  the  nation, 
Have  seem'd  to  lash  ye,  ev'n  to  excoria- 
tion: 
But  still  no  sign  remains;  which  plainly 

notes. 
You  bore  like  heroes,  or  you  brib'd  like 

Oates. 
What  can  we  do,  when  mimicking  a  fop. 
Like  beating  nut  trees,  makes  a   larger 

crop? 
Faith,  we'll  e'en  spare  our  pains;  and,  to 

content  you. 
Will  fairly  leave  you  what  your  Maker 

meant  you.  10 

Satire  was  once  your  physic,  wit  your  food; 
One  nourish'd  not,  and  f  other  drew  no 

blood: 
We  now  prescribe,  like  doctors  in  despair. 
The  diet  your  weak  appetites  can  bear. 
Since  hearty  beef  and  mutton  will  not  do, 


I  Here's  julep  dance,  ptisan  of  song  and 

show: 
Give  you  strong  sense,  the  liquor  is   too 

heady; 
You're  come  to  farce,  that's  asses'  milk, 

alreadv. 
Some  hopeful  youths  there  are,  of  callow 

wit. 
Who  one  day  may  be  men,  if  Heav'n  think 

fit;  2o 

Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense 

are  grown. 
Like  leading  strings,  till  they  can  walk 

alone. 
But  yet,  to  keep  our  friends  in  countenance, 

know. 
The  wise  Italians  first  invented  show; 
Thence    into    France    the  noble    pageant 

pass'd: 
'Tis  England's  credit  to  be  cozen'd  last. 
Freedom    and  zeal    have   chous'd    you^ 

o'er  and  o'er; 
Pray  give  us  leave  to  bubble  you  once 

more; 
You  never  were  so  cheaply  fool'd  before.  ^ 
We   bring   you   change,   to   humor   your 

disease;  >  30 

Change  for  tiie  wordie  has  ever  ns'd  to 

please: 
Then,  'tis  the  mode  of  France;  without 

whose  rules 
None  must  presume  to  set  up  here  for 

fools. 
In   France,  the  oldest  man   is  always" 

young. 
Sees  operas  daily,  learns  the  tunes  so 

long. 
Till  foot,  hand,  head,  keep  time  with 

ev'ry  song: 
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£ach  sings  his  part,  echoing  from  pit  and 
box, 

With  his  hoarse  voice,  half  harmony,  half 
pox. 

Le  plus  grand  roi  du  monde  is  always  ring- 
ing* 

They  show  themselyes  good  subjects  by 

their  singing.  40 

On  that  condition,  set  up  every  throat: 
You  Whigs  may  sing,  for  you  have  chang'd 

your  note. 
Cits  and  citesses,  raise  a  joyful  strain, 
nr  is  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign; 
Voices  may  help  your  charter  to  restoring, 
And  get  by  singing  what  you  lost  by  roar- 
ing. 

EPILOGUE 

Afteb  our  iEIsop's  fable  shown  to-day, 
I  come  to  give  the  moral  of  the  play. 
Feign'd  Z^,  yon  saw,  set  out  the  speedier 

pace; 
But,  the  last  heat.  Plain  Dealing  won  the 

race: 
Plain  Dealing  for  a  jewel  has  been  known, 
But  ne'er  till  now  the  jewel  of  a  crown. 
When  Heav'n  made  man,  to  show  the  work 

divine. 
Truth  was  his  image,  stamped  upon  the 

coin: 
And,  when  a  king  is  to  a  god  refln'd, 
On  all  he  says  and  does  he  stamps  his 

mind:  10 

This  proves  a  soul  without  allay,  and  pure; 
Kings,  like  their  gold,  should  every  touch 

endure. 
To  dare  in  fields  is  valor;  but  how  few 
Dare  be  so  throughly  valiant,  to  be  true  ! 
The  name  of  great  let  other  kings  affect: 
He 's  great  indeed,  the  prince  that  is  direct. 
His  subjects  know  him  now,  and  trust  him 

more 
Than  all  their  kings,  and  all  their  laws  be- 
fore. 
What  safety  could  their  public  acts  afford  ? 
Those  he  can  break;  but  cannot  break  his 

word.  20 

So  great  a  trust  to  him  alone  was  due; 
Well  have  they  trusted  whom  so  well  they 

knew. 
The  saint,  who  walk'd  on  waves,  securely 

trod. 
While  he  belie v'd  the  beck'ning  of  his  God; 
But,  when  his  faith  no  longer  bore  him  out. 


Began  to  sink,  as  he  began  to  doubt. 
Let  us  our  native  character  maintain; 
'T  is  of  our  growth,  to  be  sincerely  plain. 
T*  excel  in  truth  we  loyally  may  stnve, 
Set  privilege  against  prerogative:  30 

He  plights  his  faith,  and  we  believe  him 

just; 
His  honor  is  to  promise,  ours  to  trust. 
Thus  Britain's  Misis  on  a  word  is  laid, 
As  by  a  word  the  world  itself  was  made. 


TO   MY  FRIEND,  MR.  J.  NORTH- 
LEIGH 

AUTHOR   OP  THE  PARALLEL,  ON  HIS  TRI- 
UMPH OP  THE  BRITISH   MONARCHY 

rjohn  Northleiffh  (1657-1705)  published,  in 
1682,  The  Paralld,  or  the  new  specious  Associa- 
tion an  old  rebellious  Covenant;  and, in  1685,  The 
Triunmh  of  our  Monarchy  over  the  Plots  and 
Principles  of  our  Rebels  and  Republicans,  To 
the  latter  work  Dryden  prefixed  the  following 
verses.] 


m 

.1 


So  Joseph,  yet  a  youth,  expounded  well 
The  bodmg  dream,  and  did  th*  event  fore- 
tell; 
Judged  by  the  past,  and  drew  the  parallel 
Thus  early  Solomon  the  truth  explored. 
The  right  awarded,  and  the  babe  restored 
Thus  Daniel,  ere  to  prophecy  he  grew. 
The  perjnr'd  presbyters  did  first  subdue, 
And  treed  Susanna  from  the  canting  crew. 
Well  may  our  monarchy  triumphant  stand. 
While  warlike  James  protects  both  sea  and 
land;  10 

And,  under  covert  of  his  sev'nfold  shield. 
Thou  send'st  thy  shafts  to  scour  the  dis- 
tant field. 
Bv  law  thy  powerful  pen  has  set  us  free; 
Thou  studi^t  that,  and  that  may  study 
thee. 


TO  THE  PIOUS  MEMORY  OF  THE 
ACCOMPLISHED  YOUNG  LADY, 
MRS.   ANNE   KILLIGREW 

EXCELLENT    IN     THE     TWO    SISTER-ARTS 
OF  POESY   AND  PAINTING,   AN    ODE 

[Anne  Killigrew,  daughter  of  Henry  Kill!- 
grew,  divine,  and  niece  of  the  dramatists 
Thomas   and   William    Killigrew,  was  bom 
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in  1660,  and  died  in  June,  1685.  An  edition  of 
her  Poen^8  was  lioemed  for  the  prees  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  that  year ;  and,  as  is  shown  by 
an  adTertisement  in  the  Obseruator  (see  Soott- 
Saintsbury  edition,  xviii,  295),  was  published 
about  November  2,  although  it  is  dated  1686. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  a  mezzotint 
made  from  a  painting  of  the  poetess  by  her- 
self. The  title-page  bears  the  motto  Immodicis 
Ireois  egt  ceUu,  et  rara  tenechu  (Martial,  yL  29), 
to  which  Dryden  refers  in  lines  147, 148  below. 
Dryden's  Ode  was  first  published  in  this  yol- 
nme ;  it  was  reprinted,  with  some  changes  of 
text,  in  Examen  Poeticum^  1698.  The  later  text 
18  here  followed.] 

Thou    vomngest   virgin-oaughter    of   the 
«kies,  ^ 

Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck*d  from  paradise, ' 
In  spreading  branches  more  subbmely  rise,  ^ 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest: 
Whether,   adopted    to    some   neighboring 

star, 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring 
race, 
Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular,  ^ 

Mov'd  with  the  heavens'  majestio  pace; 
Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss,  lo 

Thou   tread'st,  with    seraphims,  the  vast 

abyss: 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  th]r  celestial  song  a  little  space; 
(Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns 
divine, 
Since  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine.) 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  re- 
hearse, 
In  no  ignoble  verse; 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practice 

here, 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  tihere;  ao 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heav'n. 

II 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  ffood; 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood: 
So  wert  thou  born  into  the  tuneful  strain, 
(An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein.) 

But  if  thy  preexisting  soul 

Was  form'a,  at  first,  with  myriads  more, 


"J 


It  did  thro'  all  the  mighty  poets  roll,        si 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it 
was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  0  heav'n-hom 

mind  I 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy 

rich  ore; 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find,  1 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left 
behind:  V 

Return,  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy 
celestial  kind. 

in 

May  we  presume  to  say,  that  at  thy  birth 

New  3oy  was  sprung  in  heav'n,  as  well  as 

here  on  earth  ?  40 

For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  com- ' 

bine 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine. 
And  ev'n  the  most  malicious  were 

trine. 
Thy  brotheivangels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun'd  it  high. 
That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  waa  bom  on  earth. 
^        And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
j^    Had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres  f 
V  And  if  no  clust'ring  swarm  of  bees        50 
^    On  thy  sweet  mouui  distill'd  their  golden 
dew, 
'T  was  that  such  vulgar  miracles 
Heav'n  had  not  leisure  to  renew: 
For  all  the  blest  fraternity  of  love 
Solenmiz'd  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy 
holiday  above. 

IV 

O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  t 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas^  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above  60 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of 

love  I 
O  wretched  we  I   why  were  we  hurried 
down 

This  lubric  and  adult'rate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the 
stage? 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  f 
Let  this  thy  vesialt  Heav'n,  atone  for  all: 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
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Umnix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd; 
Her  wit  was  more  Uian  man,  her  innocences 
a  child  I  70 


Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none; 
For  nature  did  that  want  supply: 
So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own, 
She  might  our  boasted  stores  defy: 
Such  noble  vi^r  did  her  Terse  adorn 
That  it  aeem'd  borrowed,  where  't  was  only 

bom. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 

By  great  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  father's, 

life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear; 
Each  test,  and  eVry  light,  her  Muse  will 
bear,  81 

Tho'  Epictetns  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
Ev'n  love  (for  love  sometmies  her  Muse 

express'd) 
Was  but  a  lambent flome  which  play'd  about 

her  breast, 
Light  as  the  vapors  of  a  morning  dream: 
So  cold  herseli,  whilst  she  such  warmth 

expressed, 
rr  was  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 

VI 

Bom  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have 

been  content 
To  manage  well  that  mighty  government; 
But  what  can  young  ambitious  souls  con- 
fine? 91 
To  the  next  realm  she  stretched  her 

sway, 
For  painture  near  adjoining  laj, 
A  plenteous  province,  and  aUurmg  prey. 
A  dumber  of  dependences  was  fnim'd, 
(As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretense, 

When  arm'd,  to  justify  th'  offense,) 
And  the  whole  fief  in  right  of  poetry  she 

claim'd. 
The  country  open  lay  without  defense; 
For  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made. 
And  perfectly  could  represent  zoi 

The  shape,  the  face,  with  eVry  linea- 
m^t; 
And  all  tbe  large  demauis  which  the  Dumb 
Sifter  sway'd, 
AU  bovr'd  beneath  her  government; 
Beceiird    in    triumph   wheresoe'er   she 
wjent. 


Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  designed. 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the 
image  in  her  mind. 
The  sylvan  scenes  of  herds  and  flocks. 
And  &uitfid  plains  and  barren  rocks, 
Of  shallow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  clear  no 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear; 
Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods. 
Which,  as  in  mirrors,  shew'd*  the  woods; 
Of  lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades. 
And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades. 
Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  ap- 
pear. 
And  shaggy  satyrs  standing  near. 
Which  them  at  once  admire  and  fear: 
The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece. 
Boasting  the  pow'r  of  ancient  Kome,  or 
Greece,  xao 

Whose  statues,  friezes,  columns  broken 

lie, 
And,  tho'  defao'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye: 
What  nature,  art,  bold  fiction,  e'er  durst 

frame. 
Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the 

name. 
So  strange  a  concourse  ne'er  was  seen 
before. 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  crea- 
tion bore. 

vn 

The    scene    then    chang'd:     with  bold 

erected  look 
Our  martial  king  the  sight  with  reverence 

strook; 
For,  not  content  t'  express  his  outward  part, 
Her  hand  call'd  out    the  image   of  his 

heart:  130 

His  warlike  mind,  his  soul   devoid  of  ^ 

fear. 
His  high-designing  thoughts    were  fig- 

ur'd  there, 
As  when,  by  magic,  ghosts  are  made  ap- 
pear. 

Our  Thosnix  queen  was  portray'd  too  so 
•  bright, 

iBeauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right: 
/Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace,  < 
(Were   all  observ'd,  as  well  as  heav'nly 

face. 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands. 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from 

sacred  hands; 
Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen,         140 
In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank  the  queen. 
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Thus  nothing  to  her  aeniw  was  denied. 
But  like  a  ball  of  fire  the  further  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone, 
And   her  bright  soul   broke  out  on  ev'ry 

side. 
What  next  she  had  designed,  Heaven  only 

knows; 
To  such  immod'rate  growth  her  conquest 

rose' 
That  fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

vin 

Now  all  those  charms,  that  blooming 
grace, 
The  well-proportion'd  shape,   and    beau- 
teous face,  150 
Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes: 
In  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies ! 
Not  wit,  nor  piety  could  fate  prevent; 
Nor  was  the  cruel  Destiny  content 
To  finish  all  the  murder  at  a  blow, 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too; 
But,  like  a  hardened  felon,  took  a  pride 

To  work  more  mischievously  slow, 
And  plundered  first,  and  then  destroy'd. 
O  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine,         160 
To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shrine ! 

But  thus  Orinda  died: 
Heav'n,  by  the  same  disease,  did  both  trans- 
late; 
As  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was 
their  fate. 

IX 

Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  dis- 
plays. 
And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devo- 
tion, pays. 
Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear. 
The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here  I 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come,   170 
Alas,  thou  know'st  not,  thou  art  wreck'd 

at  home  ! 
No  more  shalt  thou  behold  thy  sister's  face, 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  kst  embrace. 
But  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  kenn'st  from  far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  new  kindled  star; 
If  any  sparkles  than  the  rest  more  bright, 
'T  is  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

X 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall 
sound. 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground; 


When  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat  iSo 
The  judging  Grod  shall  close  the  oook  of 
fate. 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 
For  those  who  wake  and  those  who 

sleep; 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  sky; 

When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread. 

Those  doth'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires 

the  dead; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound,  1 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound,  I 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  | 
ground;  190  J 

And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on   the 

wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning 

There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  choir 

shalt  go. 
As  harbinger  of  heav'n,  the  wav  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  leam'd 

below. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE 
ETHEREGE 

[Sir  Oeoree  Etherege,  to  whose  comedy,  T%e 
Man  of  Moae^  Dryden  had  contributed  an  epi- 
logue (see  p.  78,  above),  was  appointed  in  1&5 
English  miiiiBter  to  Ratisbon.  On  January  9, 
1686,  he  sent  a  poetical  epistle  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  seems 
to  have  requested  Dryden  to  write  a  reply  in 
the  same  Tein.  Etherege's  letter  and  Dryden's 
answer  were  published  together  in  the  third 
edition,  1702,  of  Sylvce,  or  The  Second  Peart  of 
Poetical  MieoeUaniee,'] 

To  you  who  live  in  chill  degree, 

As  map  informs,  of  fifty-throe, 

And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone, 

By  bringing  tHither  fifty-one, 

Methinks  M  climes  should  be  alike. 

From  tropic  ev'n  to  pole  artique; 

Since  you  have  such  a  constitution 

As  nowhere  suffers  diminution. 

You  can  be  old  in  grave  debate, 

And  young  in  love-affairs  of  state;        10 

And  both  to  wives  and  husbands  show 

The  vi^r  of  a  plenipo. 

Like  mighbr  missioner  you  come 

Ad  Partes  InfideUum.  i 

A  work  of  wondrous  merit  sure, 
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So  far  to  go,  so  much  t'  indure; 

And  all  to  preach  to  German  dame, 

Where  sonnd  of  Cupid  never  came. 

Less  had  you  done,  had  you  been  sent, 

As  far  as  Drake  or  Pinto  went, 

For  cloves  and  nutmegs  to  the  line-a, 

Or  even  for  oranees  to  China. 

That  had  indeed  been  charity; 

Where  lovesick  ladies  helpless  lie, 

Chapp*d,  and  for  want  of  liquor  diy. 

But  you  have  made  your  zeal  appear 

WitUn  the  circle  of  the  Bear. 

What  region  of  the  earth 's  so  dull, 

That  is  not  of  your  labors  full  ? 

Triptolemus  (so  sung  the  Nine) 

Strew'd  plenty  from  his  cart  divine. 

But  spite  of  idl  these  fable-makers, 

He  never  sow'd  on  Almain  acres: 

No,  that  was  left  by  fate's  decree, 

To  be  performed  and  sung  by  thee. 

Thou  break'st  thro'  forms  with  as  much  ease 

As  the  French  king  thro'  articles. 

In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  spent, 

In  waging  weighty  compliment. 

With  such  as  monarchs  represent.        40  j 

They  who  such  vast  fatigues  attend, 

Want  some  soft  minutes  to  unbend, 

To  show  the  world  that  now  and  then 

Great  ministers  are  mortal  men. 

Then  Rhenish  rummers  walk  the  round; 

In  bumpers  ev'ry  kin^  is  crown'd; 

Besides  three  holy  nuter'd  Hectors, 

And  the  whole  college  of  Electors. 

No  health  of  potentate  is  sunk. 

That  pays  to  make  his  envoy  drunk.         50 

These  Dutch  delights,  I  mention'd  last^ 

Suit  not,  I  know,  your  English  taste: 

For  wine  to  leave  a  whore  or  play 

Was  ne'er  your  Excellency's  way. 

Nor  need  this  title  give  offense. 

For  here  you  were  your  Excellence, 

For  gamiug,  writing,  speaking,  keeping. 

His  Excellenoe  for  all  but  sleeping. 

Now  if  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat, 

'T  is  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet 

The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great 

Nay,  here 's  a  harder  imposition. 

Which  is  indeed  the  court's  petition. 

That  setting  worldly  pomp  aside. 

Which  poet  has  at  font  denied, 

You  would  be  pleas'd  in  humble  way 

To  write  a  trifle  call'd  a  play. 

This  truly  is  a  degradation, 

But  would  oblige  the  crown  and  nation 

Next  to  your  wise  negotiation. 


eat,  1 

;  meat,  60  > 

t.       J 
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If  you  pretend,  as  well  you  may. 

Your  high  degree,  your  friends  will  say. 

The  Duke  St.  Aignan  made  a  play. 

If  Grallic  wit  convince  you  scarce, 

His  Grace  of  Bucks  has  made  a  farce. 

And  you,  whose  comic  wit  is  terse  all. 

Can  hardly  fall  below  Rehearsal, 

Then  finish  what  you  have  began, 

But  scribble  faster  if  you  can; 

For  yet  no  George,  to  our  discerning,       80 

Has  writ  without  a  ten  years'  warning. 


TO  MY  INGENIOUS  FRIEND,  MR. 
HENRY  HIGDEN,  ESQ. 

ON    HIS    TRANSLATION    OF    THE    TENTH 
SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL 

[The  following  Yene9  were  prefixed  to  A 
Modern  JEssay  on  the  Tenth  Satvr  of  Juvenal, 
by  Henry  Higden,  a  lawyer.  The  book  was 
iMenaed  for  the  press  June  2, 1686 ;  it  is  dated 
1687.  The  title-page  beaxs  the  motto  ridendo 
monetJ] 

The  Grecian  wits,  who  satire  first  bef^, 

Were    pleasant  pasqidns   on  the  life  of 
man: 

At  mighty  villains,  who  the  State  op-' 
press'd. 

They  durst  not  rail;  perhaps,  they  laugh'd 
at  least. 

And  tum'd  'em  out  of  office  with  a  jest. 

No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  but  ready  stand 

The  drolls,  to  clap  a  bauble  in  his  hand. 

Wise  legislators  never  yet  could  draw 

A  fop  within  the  reach  of  common  law; 

For  posture,  dress,  grimace,  and  affecta- 
tion, 10 

Tho'  foes  to  sense,  are  harmless  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Our  last  redress  is  dint  of  verse  to  try, 

And  satire  is  our  Court' of  Chancery. 

This  way  took  Horace  to  reform  an  age 

Not  bad  enough  to  need  an  author's  rage. 

But  yours,*  who  liv'd  in  more  ,  .        , 
degen'rate  times. 

Was    forc'd    to    fasten    deep,  and  worry 
crimes. 

Yet  you,  my  friend,  have  temper'd  him  so 
well. 

You  make  him  smile  in  spite  of  all  his 
zeal: 

An  art  peculiar  to  yourself  alone,  ao 
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To  join  the  virtues  of  two  styles  in  one. 
O  1  were  your  anther's   principle  re-^ 
ceiv'd, 
Half  of  the  laboring  world  would  be  re- 
lieved; 
For  not  to  wish,  is  not  to  be  deceiv'd. 
Revenge  would  into  charity  be  chang'd, 
Because  it  costs  too  dear  to  be  reveng'd: 
It  costs  our  quiet  and  content  of  mind. 
And  when  'tis  compass'd,  leaves  a  sting 

behind. 
Suppose  I  had  the  better  end  o'  th'  staff, 
Why  should  I  help  th'  ill-natur'd  world  to 
lau^h  ?  30 

rr  is  all  alike  to  them,  who  gets  the  day; 


They  love  the  spite  and  mischief  of  the 

fray. 
No:  I  have  cur'd  mvself  of  that  disease; 
Nor  will  I  be  provok'd,  but  when  I  please: 
But  let  me  half  that  cure  to  you  restore; 
Yon  gave  the  salve,  I  laid  it  to  the  sore. 

Our  kind  relief  against  a  rainy  day, 
Beyond  a  tavern,  or  a  tedious  pby, 
We    take    your  book,  and    laugh 

spleen  away. 
If  all  vour  tribe  (jtoo  studious  of  debate)  40 
Would    cease  false    hopes   and  titles  to 

create, 
Led  by  the  rare  examnle  you  begun. 
Clients  would  fail,  ana  lawyers  be  nndone. 


our 
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A   POEM   IN   THREE   PARTS 


—  AfUiquam  exqubrite  mairem, ) 
Bi  verot  tnceMU,  patuU  dea.  —  ) 


Vno. 


[The  Hind  and  tAe  Panther  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1687,  being  licensed  for  the  press 
on  April  11.  Two  more  editions  appeared  in  the  same  year ;  a  fourth  (miscalled  the  third)  was 
included  in  the  folio  Poems  and  Translationgj  1701.  An  edition  was  also  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1687.  Though  Dryden's  name  did  not  appear  on  the  original  title-pages,  his  authorship  of 
the  poem  was  no  secret.  He  apparently  made  a  few  corrections  in  the  second  edition,  which  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  following  teztj 


TO  THE  READER 

Thk  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for  me 
to  expect  either  fair  war,  or  even  so  much  as  fair 
quarter,  from  a  reader  of  the  opposite  party. 
All  men  are  engaged  either  on  this  side  or 
that ;  and  tho'  conscience  is  the  common  word 
which  is  given  by  both,  yet  if  a  writer  fall 
among  enemies,  and  cannot  g^ve  the  marks  of 
their  conscience,  he  is  knocked  down  before 
the  reasons  of  his  own  are  heard.  A  preface, 
therefore,  which  is  but  a  bespeaking  of  favor, 
is  altogether  useless.  What  I  desire  the  reader 
should  know  concerning  me,  he  will  find  in  the 
body  of  the  poem,  if  he  have  but  the  patience 
to  peruse  it.  Only  this  advertisement  let  him 
take  beforehand,  which  relates  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause.  No  general  characters  of  parties 
(call  'em  either  sects  or  churches)  can  be  so 
fully  and  exactly  drawn,  as  to  comprehend  all 
the  several  members  of  'em ;  at  least  all  such 
as  are  received  under  that  denomination.  For 
example,  there  are  some  of  the  Church  by  law 
estabfish'd  who  envy  not  liberty  of  conscience 
to  Dissenters ;  as  being  well  satisfied  tiiat,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  their  own  principles,  they  ought  not 


to  persecute  them.  Yet  these,  by  reason  of 
their  fewness,  I  could  not  distinguish  from  the 
numbers  of  the  rest,  with  whom  they  are  em- 
bodied in  one  common  name.  On  the  otiier 
side,  there  are  many  of  our  sects,  and  more 
indeed  then  I  could  reasonably  have  hop'd, 
who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  the  Panther,  and  embraced  this 
gracious  indulgence  of  his  Majesty  in  point 
of  toleration.  But  neither  to  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  is  this  satire  any  way  intended : 
't  is  aim*d  only  at  the  refractory  and  disobedient 
on  either  side ;  for  tiioee  wHo  are  come  over  to 
the  royal  party  are  consequently  supposed  to 
be  out  of  gunshot.  Our  physicians  have  ob- 
served that,  in  process  of  time,  some  diseases 
have  abated  of  their  virulence,  and  have  in .  a 
manner  worn  out  their  malignity,  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  mortal ;  and  why  may  not  I  suppose 
the  same  concerning  some  of  those  who  nave 
formerly  been  enemies  to  kingly  government, 
as  well  as  Catholic  religion  ?  T  hope  they  have 
now  another  notion  of  both,  as  having  found, 
by  comfortable  experience,  that  the  doctrine 
of  persecution  is  far  from  being  an  article  of 
our  faith. 
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'T  is  not  for  any  priyate  man  to  eensnre  tlie 
proceedings  of  a  foreign  prince ;  but,  without 
snspioion  of  flattery,  I  may  praise  our  own, 
who  has  taken  contrary  measures,  and  those 
more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  the  Dissenters,  in  their  addresses  to 
his  Majesty,  have  said,  ihcU  he  has  restored  God 
to  his  empire  over  conscience,  I  confess  I  dare 
not  stretch  the  figure  to  so  great  a  boldness ; 
but  I  may  safely  say  that  conscienoe  is  the, 
royalty  and  prerogatiTe  of  every  private  man. 
He  is  absolute  in  his  own  breast,  and  account- 
able to  no  earthly  power  for  that  which  passes 
only  betwixt  God  and  him.  Those  who  are 
driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally  speaking, 
rather  made  hypocrites  then  converts. 

This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the 
sects,  it  ought  in  reason  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  both  receive  it,  and  receive  it 
thankfully.  For  at  this  time  of  day  to  refuse 
Uie  benefit,  and  adhere  to  those  whom  they 
have  esteem'd  their  persecutors,  what  is  it  else, 
but  publicly  to  own,  that  they  suffered  not  be- 
fore for  conscience  sake,  but  only  out  of  pride 
and  obstinacy,  to  separate  from  a  Church  for 
those  impositions,  which  they  now  judge  may 
be  lawfully  obeyed  ?  After  they  have  so  long 
contended  for  their  classical  ordination,  (not  to 
speak  of  rites  and  ceremonies,)  will  they  at 
length  submit  to  an  episcopal  ?  If  they  can  go 
so  far  out  of  complaisance  to  their  old  enemies, 
methinks  a  little  reason  should  persuade  'em 
to  take  another  step,  and  see  whether  that 
would  lead  'em. 

Of  the  receiving  tiiis  toleration  thankfully 
I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  they  ought, 
and  I  doubt  not  they  will  consider  from  what 
hands  they  received  it.  *T  is  not  from  a  Cyrus, 
a  heathen  prince,  and  a  foreigner,  but  fxova.  a 
Christian  king,  their  native  sovereign ;  who 
expects  a  return  in  specie  from  them,  that  the 
kindness  which  he  has  graciously  shown  them 
may  be  retaliated  on  uiose  of  his  own  per- 
suasion. 

As  for  the  poem  in  general,  I  will  only  thus 
far  satisfy  the  reader,  that  it  was  neither  im-, 
poe'd  on  me,  nor  so  much  as  the  subject  given 
me  by  any  man.  It  was  written  during  the 
last  winter  and  the  beginning  of  this  spring, 
tho'  with  long  interruptions  of  ill  health  and 
other  hindrances.  About  a  fortnight  before  I 
had  finished  it,  his  Majesty's  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Consoienee  came  abroad  :  which  if 
I  had  so  soon  expected,  I  might  have  spar'd 
myself  the  labor  of  writing  many  things 
which  are  contained  in  the  third  part  ox  it.  But 
I  was  always  in  some  hope  that  the  Church  of 
England  might  have  been  persuaded  to  have 
taken  off  the  penal  laws  and  the  Test,  which 
was  one  design  of  the  poem  when  I  proposed 
to  myself  the  writing  of  it. 


'T  is  evident  that  some  part  of  it  was  only 
occasional,  and  not  first  intended.  I  mean  that 
defense  of  myself  to  which  every  honest  man  is 
bound,  when  he  is  injuriously  attacked  in  print ; 
and  I  refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  have  read  the  Answer  to  the  Defense  of  the 
late  King*s  Papers^  and  that  of  the  thtdiess,  (in 
which  last  I  was  concerned,)  how  charitably  I 
have  been  represented  there.  I  am  now  in- 
formed both  of  the  author  and  supervisors  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  will  reply  when  I  think  he  can 
affront  me ;  for  I  am  of  Socrates's  opinion, »" 
that  all  creatures  cannot.  In  the  mean  time 
let  him  consider,  whether  he  deserved  not 
a  more  severe  reprehension  then  I  gave  him 
formerly,  for  using  so  little  respect  to  the 
memory  of  those  whom  he  pretended  to  answer ; 
and,  at  his  leisure,  look  out  for  some  original 
Treatise  of  Humility^  written  by  any  l^rotestant 
in  English,  (I  believe  I  may  say  in  any  other 
tongue :)  for  the  magnified  piece  of  Dnncomb 
on  that  subject,  which  either  he  must  mean, 
or  none,  and  with  which  another  of  his  fellows 
has  upbraided  me,  was  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Rodriguez ;  tho'  with  the  omission 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  twenty-fourth,  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  the  last  chapter,  which  will 
be  found  in  comparing  of  the  books. 

He  would  have  insinuated  to  the  world  that 
her  late  Highness  died  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the 
contrary,  in  which  he  has  giv'n  up  the  cause : 
for  matter  of  fact  was  the  principal  debate 
betwixt  us.  In  the  mean  tune,  he  would  dis- 
pute the  motives  of  her  change ;  how  prepos- 
terously, let  all  men  judge,  when  he  seem'd  to 
deny  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  the  change 
itself.  And  because  I  would  not  take  up  this 
ridiculous  challenge,  he  tells  the  world  I  can- 
not ar|;iie ;  but  he  may  as  well  infer,  that  a 
Cathohc  cannot  fast,  because  he  will  not  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  Mrs.  James,  to  confute 
the  Protestant  religion. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  concerning 
the  poem  as  such,  and  abstracting  from  the 
matters,  either  religious  or  civil,  which  are 
handled  in  it.  The  first  pari^  consisting  most 
in  general  characters  and  narration,  I  have  y 
endeavored  to  raise,  and  give  it  the  majestic 
turn  of  heroic  poesy.  The  second^  being  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  and  chiefly  concerning  Church 
authority,  I  was  obliged  to  make  as  plain  and 
perspicuous  as  possibly  I  could ;  yet  not  wholly 
neglecting  the  numbers,  tho'  I  had  not  fre- 
quent occasions  for  the  magnificence  of  verse. 
The  third,  which  has  more  of  the  nature  of 
domestic  conversation,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more 
free  and  familiar  than  the  two  former. 

There  are  in  it  two  episodes,  or  f<Mes,  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  main  design;  so 
that  they  are  properly  parts  of  it,  tho'  they 
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are  also  distinct  stories  of  themselTes.  In  both 
of  these  I  have  made  use  of  the  commonplaoes 
of  satire,  whether  true  or  false,  which  are  nxg'd 
by  the  members  of  the  one  Chnroh  against  the 
odier:  at  which  I  hope  no  reader  of  either 
party  will  be  scandalized,  because  they  are  not 
of  my  invention,  but  as  old,  to  my  knowledge, 
as  the  times  of  Boccaoe  and  Chancer  on  Uie 
one  side,  and  as  those  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  other. 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER 

THE  FIRST  PART 

A  MILK-WHITE  Hind,  immortal  and  un- 

ehane'dy 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  xang'd; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and 

hounds 
Andtficythian  shafts;  and  many    winged 

Wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart;  was  often  forc'd  to 

fly. 

And  doom'd  to  death,  tho*  fated  not  to  die. 
Not  so  her  young;  for  their  uneaual  line 
Was  hero's  make,  half  human,  half  aivine.  lo 
Their  earthly  mold  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
Th'  immortal  part  assum'd  immortal  state. 
Of  these  a  slaughter'd  army  lay  in  blood, 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood, 
Their  natiye  walk;  whose  vocal  blood  arose, 
And  cried  for  pardon  on  their  peijur'd  foes. 
Their  fate  was  fruitful,  and  the  sanguine 

seou. 
Endued   with  souls,  encreas^d  the  sacred 

breed. 
So  captive  Israel  multiplied  in  chains, 
A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoy'd  her  pains.    30 
With  grief  and  gladness  mix'd,  their  mother 

viewd 
Her  martyr'd  offspring,  and  their  race  re- 

new'd; 
Their  corps  to  perish,  but  their  kind  to 

last. 
So  much  the  deathless  plant  the  dying 

fruit  surpassed. 
Panting    and   pensive   now   she   rang'd 

alone, 
And  wander'd  in  the  kingdoms,  once  her 

own. 
The  common  hunt,  tho'  from  their  rage 

restrain'd 
By  sov'reign  pow'r,  her  company  disdain'd; 


Grinn'd  as  they  pass'd,  and  with  a  glaring 

eye 
Grave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity.         30 
'T  is  true,  she  bounded  by,  and  tnpp'd  so 

liht. 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight; 
For  Truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien. 
As  to  be  lov'd  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  bloody  Bear,  an  Independent  beast, 
Unlick'd  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  ex- 

press'd. 
Among   the    timorous   kind   the   Quakinff 

Hare 
Profess'd  neutrality,  but  would  not  swear. 
Next  her  the  buffoon  Ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimick'd  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to 

choose:  40 

Still  when  the  Lion  look'd,  his  knees  he 

bent, 
And  paid  at  church  a  courtier's  compli- 

ment. 
The  bristled  Baptist  Boar,  impure  as  he, 
(But  whiten'd  with  the  foam  of  sanctity^) 
With  fat    pollutions    fill'd    the    sacred  1 

place,  I 

And  mountains   level'd   in   his  furious  >- 

race:  I 

So  first  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace.  J 
But   since   the  mighty  ravage  which  he 

made 
In  German  forests  had  his  guilt  betray'd. 
With  broken  tusks,  and  with  a  borrow'd 

name,  50 

He  shnnn'd  the  vengeance,  and  concealed 

the  shame; 
So  lurk'd  in  sects  unseen.  With  greater 

jffuile 
False  Reynard  fed  on  consecrated  spoil: 
The  graceless  beast  by  Athanasius  first 
Was  chas'd  from  Nice;  then,  by  Socinus 

nurs'd. 
His  impious  race  their  blasphemy  renew'd. 
And   nature's  King  thro'  nature's  optica 

view'd. 
Revers'd,  they  view'd  him  lessen'd  to  their 

Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  God  descry: 
New  swarming  sects  to  this  obliquely  tend» 
Hence  they  tegan,  and  here  they  idl  will 
end.  6z 

What  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  pre* 
vail. 
If  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale  ? 
But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thou  pro- 
vide 
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For  erring  jadgments  an  unerring  euide  ! 
Thy  throne,  is  darkness  in  th'  sibyss  of 

light, 
A  bhize  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

0  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thns  oonceal'd, 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself   re- 

veal'd; 

But  her  alone  for  my  director  take,  70 

Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  for- 
sake I 

My  thoughtless    youth  was   wing'd  with 
vain  desires. 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering 
fires, 

FoUow'd    false    lights;    and,  when    their 
glimpse  was  gone, 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her 
own. 

Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am; 

Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 

Good  life  be  now  my  task:  my  doubts  are 
done: 

(What  more  could  fright  my  faith,  than 
three  in  one  ?) 

Can  I  believe  eternal  God  could  lie       80  ^ 

Disgfuis'd  in  mortal  mold  and  infancy  ? 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could 
die? 

And  after  that  trust  my  imperfect  sense, 

Which  calls  in  question  his  onmipotence  ? 

Can  I  my  reason  to  my  faith  compel. 

And  shall  my  sight,  and  touch,  and  taste 
rebel? 

Superior  faculties  are  set  aside; 

Shall  their  subservient  organs  be  my  guide  ? 

Then  let  the  moon  usurp  the  rule  of  day. 

And    winking   tapers   shew   the   sun    his 
way;  90 

For  what  my  senses  can  themselves  per- 
ceive, 

1  need  no  revelation  to  believe. 

Can  they  who  say  the  host  should  be  d^ 

scried 
By  sense,  define  a  body  glorified  ? 
Impassible,  and  penetratmg  parts  ? 
Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 
He  shot  that  body  thro'  th'  opposing  might  1 
Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  liff  ht,  I 
And  stood  before  his  train  confess'd  in  | 

open  sight.  J 

For  since  thus  wondrously  he  pass'd,  'tis 

plain. 
One  single  place  two  bodies  did  contain. 
And  sure!  the  same  Omnipotence  as  well 
Can  mak|B  one  body  in  more  places  dwell. 


too 


Let  Reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 
But  how  can  finite  g^rasp  infinity  ? 

'T  is  urg'd  again  that  faith  did  first  com- 
mence 
By  miracles,  which  are  appeals  to  sense. 
And  thence  concluded,  that  our  sense  must 

be 
The  motive  still  of  credibility. 
For  latter  ages  must  on  former  wait,       i  xo 
And  what  began  belief,  must  propagate. 
But  winnow  well  this  thought,  and  yon 
shall  find 
'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the 

wind. 
Were  all  those  wonders  wrought  by  pow'r 

divine. 
As  means  or  ends  of  some  more  deep  de- 
sign? 
Most  sure  as  means,  whose  end  was  this 

alone. 
To  prove  the  Godhead  of  th'  eternal  Son. 
Grod  thus  asserted:  man  is  to  believe  )i 
Beynid  what  sense   and  reason  can  con- 
ceive, "*** " 
And  for  mysterious  tfainn  of  faith  rely  lao 
On  the  proponent,  Heave's  authority. 
If  then  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit, 
Vain  is  the  farther  search  of  human  wit; 
As,  when  the  building  gains  a  surer  stay. 
We  take  th'  unusefuf  scaffolding  away. 
Reason  by  sense  no  more  can  understand; 
The  game  is  play'd  into  another  hand. 
Why  choose  we  then  like  Inlanders  to 

creep 
Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep, 
When  safely  we  may  launch  into  the 
deep?  130 

In  the  same  vessel  which  our  Savior  bore,  1 
Himself  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  shore,  I 
And  with  a  better  g^de  a  better  world  [ 
explore.  J 

Could  he  his  Godhead  veil  with  flesh  and 

blood. 
And  not  veil  these  again  to  be  our  food  ? 
His  grace  in  both  is  equal  in  extent. 
The  first  affords  us  life,  the  second  nourish- 
ment. 
And  if  he  can,  why  all  this  frantic  pain 
To  construe  what  his  clearest  words  con- 
tain. 
And  make  a  riddle   what  he  made  so 

plain?  140  J 

To  take  up  half    on  trust,  and  half 

try* 

Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 


y 
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Both  knave  and  fool  the  merehant  we 

may  caU, 
To  pay  great  sums,  and  to  compound  the 

small: 
For  who  would  break  with  Heav'n,  and 

would  not  break  for  all  ? 
Best  then,  my  soul,  from  endless  anguish 

freed: 
Nor  sciences  thy  guide,  nor  sense  thy  creed. 
/^  Faith  is  the  best  ensurer  of  thy  bliss; 
The  bank  above  must  fail  before  the  ven- 
ture miss. 
But  heav'n  and  heav'n-bom  faith  are  far 

from  thee,  ,50 

Thou  first  apostate  to  divinity. 
Unkennel'd  ranffe  in  thy  Polonian  plains; 
A  fiercer  foe  th°  insatiate  Wolf  remains. 
Too  boastful  Britain,  please  thyself  no 

more. 
That  beasts  of  prey  are  banish'd  from  thy 

shore: 
The  Bear,  the  Boar,  and  every  salvage 

name,  r 

Wild  in  effect,  tho'  in  appearance  tan|^faL 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  bli£iul 

bow'r, 
And,  muzzled  tho'  they  seem,  the  mutes 

devour. 
More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  vjoLJUk ' 

race  160 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  famish'd 

face: 
Never  was  so  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragffed  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears. 
Close  cmpp'd  for  shame;  but  his  rough 

crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 
His  wild  disorder'a  walk,  his  haggard  eyes. 
Did  all  the  bestial  citizens  surprise. 
Tho'  f  ear'd  and  hated,  yet  he  rul'd  a  while, 
As  captain  or  companion  of  the  spoil. 
Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  nead  had 

been  170 

For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen: 
The  last  of  all  tiie  litter  scap'd  by  chance. 
And  from  Greneva  first  infested  France. 
Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace, 
But  others  write  him  01  an  upstart  race; 
Because  of  Wycliffe's  brood  no  mark  he 

brings. 
But  his  innate  antipathy  to  kines. 
These  last  deduce  him  from  th'  Helvetian 

kind. 
Who  near  the  Leman  lake  his  consort  lin^d: 
That  fi'ry  Zuinglius  first  th' affection  bred,  I 


And  meager  Calvin  bless'd  the  nuptial  bed. 
In  Israel  some  believe  him  whelped  long 

since,  182 

When  the  proud  Sanhedrim  op-  y^  ^^^  ^ 

press'd  the  prince,  Heg.  HUt. 

Or,  since  he  will  be  Jew,  derive  ^•'*^«**- 

him  high'r. 
When  Corah  with  his  brethren  did  conspire 
From  Moses'  hand   the  sov'reign  sway  to 

wrest, 
And  Aaron  of  his  ephod  to  devest: 
Till  opening  earth  made  way  for  all  to  pass, 
And  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  a  c^Laxs, 
The  Fox  and    he  came  shuffled    in    the 

dark,  190 

If  ever  they  were  stow'd  in  Noah's  ark: 
Perhaps  not  made;  for  all  their  barking 

train 
The  Dog  (a  common  species)  will  contain. 
And  some  wild  curs,  who  from  their  mas- 
ters ran, 
Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man, 
In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel-race  began. 
O  happy  pair,  how  well  have  you  en- 

creas'd! 
What  ills  in  Church  and  State  have  yon 

redress'd ! 
With  teeth  untried,  and  rudiments  of  daws, 
Your  first  essay  was  on  vour  native  laws:  aoo 
Those  having  torn  with  ease,  and  tram-^ 

pled  down, 
Your  &ngs  you  f asten'd  on  the  miter'd 

crown, 
And  freed  from  God  and  monarchy  your 

town. 

What  tho'  your  native  kennel  still  be  small. 
Bounded  betwixt  a  pu<)|Lle  and  a  wall; 
Yet  your  victorious  colonies  are  sent 
Where  the  north  ocean  eirds  the  continent. 
Quicken'd  with  fire  beK>w,  your  monsters 

breed 
In  fenny  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed: 
And,  like  the  first,  the  last  effects  to  be  210 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
As,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  seen, 
A  rank  sour  herbage  rises  on  the  green; 
So,  springing  where  these  midnight  elves 

advance, 
Bebellion  prints  the  footsteps  of  the  dance. 
Such  are  their  doctrines,  such  contempt " 

they  show 
To  Heav'n  above,  and  to  their  prince  be- 
low. 
As  none  but  traiters  and  blasphemers 

know. 
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God,  like  the  tyrant  of  the  skies,  is  placed. 
And  kings,  like  shiTes,  beneath  the  crowd 
debas'd.  aao 

So  f nlsome  is  their  food  that  flocks  re- 
fuse 
To  bite,  and  only  dogs  for  physic  use. 
Asy  where  the  lightning  runs  along  the 

eround, 
No  husbandry  can  heal  the  blasting  wound; 
Nor  bladed  grass,  nor  bearded  com  suc- 
ceeds, 
But  scales  of  scurf  and  putrefaction  breeds: 
Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of 

dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless 

earth. 
But,  as  the  poisons  of  the  deadliest  kind 
Are  to  their  own  unhappy  coasts  confin'd;  230 
As  only  Indian  shades  of  sight  depriye. 
And  maffic  plants  will  but  in  Colchos  thrive ; 
So  Presbyt  ry  and  pestilential  zeal 
Can  only  flourish  in  a  commonweal. 

From  Celtic  woods  is  chas'd  the  wdjuh 
crew; 
But  ah  I  some  pity  e'en  to  brutes  is  due: 
Their  native  walks,  methinks,  they  might 

enjoy, 
Curb'd  of  their  native  malice  to  destroy. 
Of  all  the  tyrannies  on  humankind. 
The  worst  is  that   which  persecutes  the 
mind.  240 

Let  us  but  weigh  at  what  offense  we  strike; 
^  is  but  because  we  cannot  think  alike. 
In  punishing  of  this,  we  overthrow 
The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too. 
Beasts  are  the  subjects  of  tyrannic  sway. 
Where  still  the  stronger  on  the  weaker 

prey; 
Man  only  of  a  softer  mold  is  made,. 
Not  for  his  fellows'  ruin,  but  their  aid: 
Created  kind,  beneficent,  and  free. 
The  noble  image  of  the  Deil^.  950 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  giv'n 
To  brutes,  th'  inferior  family  of  heav'n: 
The  smith  divine,  as  with  a  careless  beat, 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat; 
But,  when  arriv'd  at  last  to  human  race. 
The  Godhead  took  a  deep  consid'ring  space; 
Andy    to  distinguish    man    from  all    the 

rest, 
Unlock'd  the  sacred  treasures  of  his  breast; 
And  mercy  mix'd  with  reason  did  impart. 
One  to  his  head,  the  other  to  his  heart:   260 
Reason  to  rule,  but  mercy  to  forgive; 
The  first  is  law,  the  last  prerogative. 


And  like  his  mind  his  ontwaxd  form  ap-^ 

pear'd, 
When,  issuing  naked  to  the  wond'ring 

herd. 
He  charm'd  their  eyes;  and,  for  they 

lov'd,  they  fear'd: 
Not  arm'd  with  horns  of  arbitrary  might, ' 
Or  claws  to  seize  their  furry  spoils  in 

fight. 
Or  with  increase  of  feet  t'  o'ertake  'em 

in  their  flight; 
Of  easy  shape,  and  pliant  ev'xr  way; 
Confessing  still  the  softness  of  his  clay,  270 
And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation 

day; 

With  open  hands,  and  with  extended  space 
Of  arms,  to  satisfy  a  large  embrace. 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made 

man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began; 
Till  knowledge  misapplied,  misunderstood, 
And  pride  of  empire  sour'd  his  balmy  blood. 
Then,  first  rebelling,  his  own  stamp  he 

coins; 
The  murth'rer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins: 
And  blood  began  its  first  and  loudest  cry  280 
For  diff 'ring  worship  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  persecution  rose,  and  farther  space 
Produc'd  the  mighty  hunter  of  his  race. 
Not  so  the  blesseid  Pan  his  flock  encreas'd. 
Content  to  fold  'em   from   the   famish'd 

beast: 
Mild  were  his  laws;  the  Sheep  and  harm- 
less Hind 
Were  never  of  the  persecuting  kind. 
Such  pity  now  the  pious  Pastor  shows. 
Such  mercy  from  the  British  Lion  flows, 
That  both  provide  protection  for  their 

foes.  290  J 

O  happy  regions,  Italy  and  Spain, 
Which  never  aid  those  monsters  entertain  ! 
The  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Boar,  can  there 

advance 
No  native  claim  of  just  inheritance. 
And  self-preserving  laws,  severe  in  show. 
May  guard  their  &nces  from  th'  invading 

foe. 
Where  birth  has  plac'd  'em,  let  'em  safely 

share 
The  common  benefit  of  vital  air. 
Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  un- 

harm'd; 
Their  jaws  disabled,  and  their  claws  dis- 

arm'd:  300 

Here,  only  in  nocturnal  bowlings  bold, 
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They  dare  not  seize  the  Hind,  nor  leap  the 
fold. 

More  pow'rfuly  and  as  Tigilant  as  they. 

The  Lion  awf ullj  forbids  the  prey. 

Their  rage  repressed,  tho'  pinch'd  with 
famine  sore, 

They  stand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his 
roar: 

Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is 
more. 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o*er  the 
rest. 

And  stand,  like  Adam,  naming  ey'ry  beast, 

Were  weary  work:  nor  will  £he  Muse  de- 
scribe 310 

A  slimy-bom  and  sun-begotten  tribe; 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred 
sound. 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave; 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can 
oonoeiye. 

fiut  if  they  think  at  all,  't  is  sure  no  high'r 

Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire: 

Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  ^ 
of  clay: 

So  drossy,  so  diyisible  are  they. 

As  woula  but  serye  pure  bodies  for  al- 
lay: saoj 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle 
things 

As  only  buzz  to  heaVn  with  ev'ning  wings; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance, 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 

They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a 
name; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the 
same. 
The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest,  next  the 
Hind, 

And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind; 

O,  could  her  inborn  stains  be  washed  away. 

She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey ! 

How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  of- 
fend, 331 

Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  t 

Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mix'd  that  she 

Nor  whoUy  stands  condemn'd,  nor  wholly 
iree. 

Then,  like  her  injur'd  Lion,  let  me  speak; 

He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not 
break. 

Unkind  already,  and  estrang'd  in  part, 

The  Wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering 
heart. 


Tho'  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  half  conunits,  who  sins  but  in  her  wilL 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report,      341 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heav'n,  and  yet  too  white  for 

hell. 
Who  just  dropp'd  halfway  down,  nor  lower 

fell; 
So  pois'd,  so   gently  she  descends  from 

high, 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 
Her  house  not  ancient,  whatsoe'er  pretense 
Her  clergy  heralds  make  in  her  defense; 
A  second  century  not  halfway  run. 
Since  the  new  honors  of  her  blood  befi^un. 
A  Lion,  old,  obscene,  and  furious  nuiae   351 
By  lust,  compress*d  her  mother  in  a  shade; 
Tnen,  by  a  left-hand  marriage,  weds  the 

dame, 
Cov'ring  adult'ry  with  a  specious  name: 
So  Schism  be; 
A  well 
God's  and   kmg<i 

good  cause, 
To  trample  down  divine  and  human  laws; 
Both  would  be  calPd  reformers,  and  their 

hate 
Alike    destructive    both    to   Church    and 

State:  360 

The  fruit  proclaims  the  plant;  a  lawless 

prince 
By  luxury  reformed  incontinence; 
By  ruins,  charity;  by  riots,  abstinence. 
Confessions,  fasts,  and  penance  set  aside;' 
O,  with  what  ease  we  follow  such  a 

guide. 
Where   souls   are   starv'd,   and    senses 

gratified; 
Where    marriage    pleasures    midnight 

pray'r  supply, 
And  matin  bells  (a  melancholy  cry) 
Are  tun'd  to  merrier  notes,  encrease  and 

multiply  ! 

Religion  shows  a  rosy-color'd  face;      370^ 
Not  hatter'd  out  with  drudging  works  of  I 

grace:  j 

A  downhill  reformation  rolls  apace.  J 

What  flesh  and  blood  would  crowd  the 

narrow  gate. 
Or,    till    they    waste    their    pamper 

paunches,  wait? 
All  would  be  happy  at  the  cheapest  rate.^ 
Tho'  our  lean  laith  these  rigid  laws  haa 

giv'n. 
The  fuU-fed  Mussulman  goes  fat  to  heav'n; 
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For  his  Arabian  pro^et  with  deliffhts 
Of  sense  allur'd  his  Eastern  proselytes. 
The  jolly  Lnther,  reading  him,  began      380 
T*  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran; 
To  grub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender 

feet, 
And   make    the  paths  of  paradise   more 

sweet: 
Bethought  him  of  a  wife  ere  halfway  gone, 
/For  'twas  uneasy  travailing  alone;) 
And,  in  this  masquerade    of    mirth   and 

love, 
Mistook  the  bliss  of  heaVn  for  Bacchanals 

above. 
Sure  he  presumed  of  praise,  who  came  to 

stock 
Th'  ethereal  pastures  with  so  fair  a  flock, 
Bnmish'd,  and  batt'ning  on  their  food,  to 

show  390 

The  diligence  of  careful  herds  below. 
Our  ]ranther,  tho*  like  these  she  chang'd 

her  head, 
Yet,  as  the  mistress  of  a  monarch's  bed, 
Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore, 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  miter  wore. 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  discipline 
iShew'd  affectation  of  an  ancient  line; 
And  Fathers,  councils.  Church  and  Church's 

head, 
Were  on  her  reverend  phylacteries  read. 
But  what  disgrac'd  and  disavowed  the  rest, 
Was  Calvin's  brand,  that  stigmatiz'd  the*^ 

beast.  401 

Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind. 
In  her  own  laWrinth  she  lives  confln'd; 
To  foreign  lands  no  sound  of  her  is  come, 
Humbly  content  to  be  despis'd  at  home. 
Such  is  her  faith;  where  good  cannot  be 

had, 
At  least  she  leaves  the  refuse  of  the  bad: 
Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  tho'  not  of  best, 
And  least  deform'd,  because  reform'd  the 

least. 
In  doubtful  points  betwixt  her  diff'ring 

friends,  '  '   410 

Where  one  for  substance,  one  for  sign  con- 
tends,, 
Tlieir  contradicting  terms  she  strives  to 

join; 
Sign  sluJl  be  substance,  substance  shall  be 

sign. 
A  real  presence  all  her  sons  allow, 
And  yet 't  is  flat  idolatry  to  bow, 
Because  the  Grodhead  's  there  they  know 

not  how. 


Her  novices  are  taught  that  bread  and 

wine 
Are  but  the  visible  and  outward  sign. 
Received    by  those  who  in  communion 

join; 

But  th'  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  sig- 
nified, 420 
His  blood  and  body,  who  to  save  us  died: 
The  faithful  this  thing  signified  receive. 
What  is  't  those  fai&ful  then  partake  or 

leave  ? 
For  what  is  signified  and  understood, 
Is,  by  her  own  confession,  flesh  and  blood. 
Then,  by  the  same  acknowledgment,  we 

know 
They  take  the  sign,  and  take  the  substance 

too. 
The  lit'ral  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood. 
But  nonsense  never  can  be  imderstood. 
Her    wild    belief    on    ev'ry    wave    is 

toss'd;  430 

But   sure  no  Church   can   better   morals 

boast: 
True  to  her  king  her  principles  are  found; 
O  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound  ! 
Steadfast   m  various  turns   of   state  she 

stood. 
And  seal'd  her  vow'd  affection  with  her 

blood: 
Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  constancy. 
That  int'rest  or  obligement  made  the  tie 
(Bound  to  the  fate   of  murder'd  mon- 
archy.) 
Before  the  sounding  ax  so  falls  the  vine. 
Whose  tender  branches  round  the  poplar 

twine.  440 

She  chose  her  ruin,  and  resign'd  her  life. 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife: 
A  rare  example !  but  some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard,  and  stiffen  with  adversity: 
Tet  these  by  fortune's  favors  are  undone;  ^ 
Resolv'd,  into  a  baser  form  they  run,         I 
And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  | 

sun.  J 

Let  this  be  Nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate. 
Or  *  Isgrim's  counsel,  her  new- 

chosen  mate;  TheWoU. 

Still  she 's  the  fairest  of  the  fallen  crew,  450 
No  mother  more  indulgent,  but  the  true. 
Fierce  to  her  foes,  yet  fears  her  force  to 
trv, 
Because  she  wants  innate  auctority; 
For  how  can^she  constrain  them  to  obey. 
Who  has  herself  cast  off  the  lawful  sway  ? 
Rebellion  equals  all,  and  those  who  toil 
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In  common  theft  will  share  the  common 

spoil. 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 
Against  her  old  superiors  first  to  fight; 
If    she  reform    by  text,  ev'n    that's    as 
plain  460 

For  her  own  rebels  to  reform  again. 
As  long  as  words  a  diff 'rent  sense  will  bear, 
And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter, 
Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find; 
The  word  's  a  weathercock  for  ev'ry  wind: 
The  Bear,  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  by  turns  pre- 
vail; 
The  most  in  pow'r  supplies  the  present 

gale. 
The  wretched  Panther  cries  aloud  for  aid 
To  Church  and  councils,  whom  she  first  be- 

tray'd; 
No    help    from    Fathers    or    tradition's 
train:  470 

Those  ancient  guides  she  taught  us  to  dis- 
dain, 
And   by  that    Scripture  which  she  once 

abus'd 
To  refonnation  stands  herself  accus'd. 
What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  can  she  pre- 
fer. 
Expounding  which  she  owns  herself  may 

err? 
And,  after  all  her  winding  ways  are' 

tried. 
If  doubts  arise,  she  slips  herself  aside, 
And  leaves  the  private  conscience   for 

the  guide. 
If  then  that  conscience  set  th'  offender 

free. 
It  bars  her  claim  to  Church  auctority.     480 
How  can  she  censure,  or  what  crime  pre- 
tend, 
But  Scripture  may  be  construed  to  defend  ? 
Ev'n  those  whom  for  rebellion  she  trans- 
mits 
To  civil  pow'r,  her  doctrine  first  acquits; 
Because  no  disobedience  can  ensue. 
Where  no  submission  to  a  judge  is  due; 
Each  judging  for  himself,  by  her  consent. 
Whom  thus  absolv'd  she  sends  to  punish- 
ment. 
Suppose  the  magistrate  revenge  her  cause, 
'T  IS  only  for  tnmsgressing  human  laws.  490 
How  answ'ring  to  its  end  a  Church  is  made, 
Whose  pow'r  is  but  to  counsel  and  per- 
suade? 
O  solid  rock,  on  which  secure  she  stands  1 
Eternal  house,  not  built  with  mortal  hands ! 


O  sure  defense  against  th'  infernal  gate, 
A  patent  during  pleasure  of  the  State  f 
Thus  is  the  ranther  neither  lov'd  nor 

fear'd, 
A  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd. 
Whom  soon  by  lawful  pow'r  she  might 

control, 
Herself  a  part  submitted  to  the  whole.    500 
Then,  as  ibe  moon  who  first  receives  the 

light 
By  which  she  makes  our  nether  regions 

bright, 
So  might  she  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 
The  rays  she  borrow'd  from  a  better  star; 
Big  wiUi  the  beams  which  from  her  mother 

flow, 
And  reigning  o'er  the  rising  tides  below: 
Now,  mixing  with  a  salvage  crowd,  she 

goes. 
And  meanly  flatters  her  invet'rate  foes; 
Rul'd   while  she  rules,  and  losing  ev'ry 

hour 
Her    wretched    remnants    of    precarious 

pow'r.  510 

One  evening,  while  the  cooler  shade  iiie 

sought. 
Revolving  many  a  melancholy  thought, 
Alone  she  walk'd,  and  look'd  around  in 

vain. 
With  ruef i]J  visage,  for  her  vanish'd  train : 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their 

court; 
Levies  and  couches  pass'd  without  resort. 
So  hardlv  can  usurpers  manage  well 
Those  whom  they  mst  instructed  to  rebel: 
More  liberty  begets  desire  of  more; 
The  hunger  still  encreases  with  the  store.  520 
Without  respect  they  brush'd  along  the  * 

wood. 
Each  in  his  clan,  and,  fill'd  with  loath- 
some food, 
Ask'd  no  permission  to  the  neighb'ring 

flood. 

The  Panther,  full  of  inward  discontent, 
Since  they  would  go,  before  'em  wisely 

went; 
Supplying  want  of  pow'r  by  drinking  firsts 
As  if  she  gave  'em  leave  to  quench  their 

thirst. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Hind,  with  fearful 

face. 
Beheld   from   &r   the   common   wat'ring 

place. 
Nor  durst   approach;  till  with   an  awful 

roar  530 
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The  soTereign  Lion  bade  her  fear  no  more. 

Enoouiag'd  thus  she  brought  her  young- 
lings nigh. 

Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye. 

And  drank  a  sober  draught;  the  rest  amaz'd 

Stood  mutely  still,  ana  on  the  stranger 
gaz'd; 

Surrey  d  her  part  by  part,  and  sought  to ' 
find 

The  ten-hom'd  monster  in  the  harmless 
Hind, 

Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  had  de- 
sign'd. 

They  thought  at  first  they  dream'd;  for 
't  was  offense 

With  them  to  question  certitude  of  sense,  540 

Their  guide  m  &ith;  but  nearer  when^ 
they  drew. 

And  had  the  faultless  object  full  in  view. 

Lord,  how  they  all  admir'd  her  heav'nly 
hue! 

Some,  who  before  her  fellowship  dis-' 
dain'd. 

Scarce,  and  but  scarce,  from  inborn  rage 
restrain'd. 

Now  frisk'd  about  her,  and  old  kindred 
•    feign'd. 

Whether  for  love  or  int'rest,  ey'ry  sect 

Of  all  the  salvage  nation  shew'd  respect: 

The  viceroy  Panther  could  not  awe  the 
herd; 

The  more    the  company,    the    less    they 
fear'd.  550 

The  surly  Wolf  with  secret  envy  burst, 

Tet  could  not  howl;  the  Hind  had  seen 
him  first: 

But  what  he  durst  not  speak,  the  Panther 
durst. 

For  when  the  herd,  suffis'd,  did  late  re- 
pair 

To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  their  forest  lair, 

She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 

Proff'ring  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the 
way; 

That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of 
talk 

Might  help  her  to  beeuUe  the  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good  wifi  the  motion  was  em- 
brac'd,  560 

To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  pass'd; 

Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  for- 
got 

Her  friend  and  fellow-suff'rer  in  the  Plot. 

Tet  wond'ring  how  of  (ate  she  grew  es- 
tranged. 


Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  countenance 

chang'd. 
She  thought  Uus  hour  th'  occasion  would 

present 
To  learn  her  secret  cause  of  discontent. 
Which  well  she  hop'd  might  be  with  ease ' 

redress'd, 
Consid'ring  her  a  well-bred  oivU  beast. 
And    more    a    gentlewoman    than    the 

rest  570  J 

After  some  common  talk  what  rumors  ran. 
The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began. 

THE  SECOND  PART 

''Dame,"  said  the  Panther,  "times  are 

mended  well. 
Since  late  among  the  Philistines  you  fell. 
The  toils  were  pitch'd,  a  spacious  tract  of 

ground 
With   expert  huntsmen  was  encompassed 

round; 
Th'    enclosure    narrow'd;     the    sagacious 

pow'r 
Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  eVry 

hour. 
Tis  true,  the  younger   Lion  scap'd  the 

snare. 
But  all  your  priestly  calves  lay  strugglmg 

there,  580 

As  sacrifices  on  their  altars  laid; 
While  you,  their  careful  mother,  wisely 

fled. 
Not  trusting  destiny  to  save  your  head. 
For,  whate'er  promises  you  have  applied  ^ 
To  your    un&iling  Church,  the   surer 

side 
Is  four  fair  legs  in  danger  to  provide. 
And  whate'er  tales  of  Peter's  chair  you 

tell, 
Tet,  saving  reverence  of  the  miracle, 
The  better  luck  was  yours  to  scape  so 

well." 

"  As  I  remember,"  said  the  sober  Hind, 
"  Those  toils  were  for  your  own  dear  self 

design'd,  591 

As  well  as  me;  and  vdth  the  selfsame' 

throw, 
To  catch  the  quarry  and  the  vermin  too: 
(Forgive    the  sland'rous    tongues    that 

call'd  yon  so.) 
Howe'er  you  take  it  now,  the  common 

cry 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
Besides,  in  Popery  they  thought  you  nurs'd, 
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(As  evil  tongues  will  ever  speak  the  worst,) 
Because  some  forms,  and  oeremonies  some 
You  kept,  and  stood  in  the  main  question 

dumb.  600 

Dumb  YOU  were  bom  indeed;  but,  ttiinlring 

lonpr, 
The  Test  it  seems  at  last  has  loos'd  your 

tongue. 
And,  to    explain  what   your    fore&tthers 

meant. 
By  real  presence  in  the  sacrament, 
(After  long  fencing,  push'd  against  a' 

wallj 
Tour  scdvo  comes,  that  he 's  not  there  at 

all: 
There  changed  your  faith,  and  what  may 

chanse  may  fall.  ^ 

Who  can  beiieye  what  varies  every  day, 
Kor  ever  was,  nor  will  be  at  a  stay  ?  " 
''Tortures  may  force  the  tongue    un- 
truths to  tell,  610 
And  I  ne'er  own'd  myself  infallible," 
Replied  the  Panther:  **  grant  such  presence 

were, 
Tet  in  your  sense  I  never  own'd  it  there. 
A  real  virttie  we  by  faith  receive. 
And  that  we  in  the  sacrament  believe." 
"  Then,"  said  the  Hind, "  as  you  the  mat- 
ter state. 
Not  only  Jesuits  can  equivocate; 
For  real  as  you  now  the  word  expound. 
From  solid  substance  dwindles  to  a  sound. 
Methinks  an  ^SSsop's  fable  you  repeat;    620 
Tou  know  who  took  the  shadow  for  the 

meat: 
Your  Church's  substance  thus  you  change 

at  will. 
And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  still. 
I  freely  grant  you  spoke  to  save  your  life. 
For  then  yon  lay  beneath  the  butcher's 

knife. 
Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  batt'ry 

bore. 
But,  after  all,  against  yourself  you  swore: 
Your'  former  self;  for  eVry  hour  your  form 
Is  chopp'd  and  chang'd,  like  winds  before  a 

storm. 
Thus  fear  and  iut'rest  will  prevail  with 

some ;  630 

For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom." 
The  Panther  grinn'd  at  this,  and  thus 

replied: 
**  That  men  may  err  was  never  yet  denied. 
But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true, 
The  cannon,  dame,  is  level^  full  at  you. 


But,  shunning  long  disputes,  I  fain  would 


see 


} 


That  wondrous  wight  Infallibility. 

Is  he  from  heav'n,  this  mighty  champion, 

come. 
Or  lodg'd  below  in  subterranean  Rome  ? 
First,  seat  him  somewhere,  and  derive  his 

race,  640 

Or  else  conclude  that  nothing  has  no  place." 

"  Suppose,  (tho'  I  disown  it,)  "  said  the 

^1 

''The   certain  mansion  were  not  yet  as- 

sip'd; 
The  doubtful  residence  no  proof  can  bring 
Against  the  plain  existence  of  the  thing. 
Because  philosophers  may  disagree, 
If  sight  b'  emission  or  reception  be, 
Shall  it  be  thence  inf err'd,  I  do  not  see  ? 
But  you  require  an  answer  positive. 
Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not 

give;  650 

For  fallacies  in  universals  live. 
I  then  affirm  that  this  unfailing  g^ide 
In  Pope  and  gen'ral  councils  must  reside; 
Both  lawful,  both  combin'd:  what  one' 

decrees 
By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies:^ 
On  this  undoubted  sense  the  Church  re- 
lies. 

'T  is  true,  some  doctors  in  a  scantier  space, 
I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place. 
Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the 

line. 
The  Church's  after-acceptation  join.        660 
This  last  circumference  appears  too  wide; 
The  Church  diffus'd  is  by  the  council  tied; 
As  members  by  their  representatives 
Oblig'd   to  laws  which  prince  and  senate 

gives. 
Thus  some  contract,  and  some  enlarge  the 

space; 
In  Pope  and  coimeil  who  denies  the  place, 
Assisted  from  above  with  Grod's  imfail- 

ing  grace  ? 
Those  canons  all  the  needful  points  contain; 
Their  sense  so  obvious,  and  their  words  so 

plain. 
That  no  disputes  about  the  doubtful  text  670 
Have,   hitherto,   the    lab'ring  world  per- 

plex'd. 
If  any  should  in  af  tertimes  appear, 
New  coimoils  must  be  call'd,  to  make  the 

meaning  dear; 
Because  in  them  the  pow'r  supreme  resides. 
And  all  the  promises  are  to  the  guides. 
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This  may  be  taught  with  soimd  and  safe 

defense; 
Bnt  mark  how  sandy  is  your  own  pretense, 
Whoy  setting  oomunls,  Pope,  and  Church 

aside, 
Are  er'ry  man  his  own  presuming  euide. 
The  sacred  books,  yon  say,  are  inill  and 
plain,  680 

And  ev  ry  needful  point  of  truth  contain: 
All,  who  can  read,  mterpreters  ma^  be. 
Thus,  tho'  your  sev'ral  Churches  disagree, 
Yet  ey'ry  saint  has  to  himself  alone 
The  secret  of  this  philosophic  stone. 
These  nrinciples  your  jarrinff  sects  unite, 
Wlien  oiiFrinf  doctors  and  disciples  fi^ht. 
Tho'  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calyin,  holy  cmef  s, 
Have  made  a  battte-royal  of  beliefs; 
Or,  like  wild   horses,  sev'ral  ways  have 
whirl'd  690 

The  tortur'd  text  about  the  Christian  world; 
Each  Jehu  lashing  on  with  furious  force. 
That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  us'd  it 

worse; 
No  matter  what  dissension  leaders  make, 
Where    ey'ry  private  man   may   save  a 

stake: 
Rul'd  hj  the  Scripture  and  his  own  ad- 
vice, 
Each  has  a  blind  by-path  to  Paradise; 
Where,  driving  in  a  circle,  slow  or  fast, 
Opposing  sects  are  sure  to  meet  at  last. 
A  wondrous  charity  yon  have  in  store  700 1 
For  all  reformed  to  pass  the  narrow  door;  I 
So  much,  that  Mahomet  had  scarcely  | 
more:  J 

For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  damning  none ; 
But  Christ  and  Moses  were  to  save  their 

own: 
Himself  was  to  secure  his  chosen  race, 
Tho'  reason  good  for  Turks  to  take  the 

place. 
And  he  alloVd  to  be  the  better  man. 
In  virtue  of  his  holier  Alcoran." 
<'  True,"  said  the  Panther,  <<  I  shall  ne'er 
deny 
My  brethren  may  be  sav'd  as  well  as  I:  710 
Tho'  Huguenots  contemn  our  ordination. 
Succession,  ministerial  vocation; 
And  Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread: 
Yet,  ladyf  still  remember  I  maintain, 
The  word  in  needful  points  is  only  plain." 
"Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  con- 
tend. 
For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend; " 


Bejoin'd  the  matron:  **  bnt  the  rule  you  * 

lay 
Has  led  whole  flocks,  and  leads  them  still 

astray  720 

In  weighty  points,  and  full  damnation's 

way. 

For  did  not  Arins  first,  Socinus  now. 
The  Son's  eternal  Grodhead  disavow  ? 
And  did  not  these  hj  gospel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  doctrine,  and  maintain  their 

own? 
Have  not  all  heretics  the  same  pretense 
To  plead  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  de- 
fense? 
How  did  the  Nicene  Council  then  decide 
That  strons;  debate  ?  was  it  by  Scripture 

tried  ? 
No^  sure  to  those  the  rebel  would  not 

yield;  730 

Squadrons  of  texts  he  marshal'd    in.  the 

field; 
That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set, 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles 

met. 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  he  fac'd 

the  foe: 
And  did  not  Sathan  tempt  our  Savior  so  ? 
The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpler  wav; 
Each  ask'd  but  what  he  heaid  his  father 

say. 
Or  how  he  was  instnioted  in  his  youth. 
And  by  tradition's  force  upheld  the  truth." 
The    Panther   smil'd    at    this:    ^  And 

when,"  said  she,  740 

''Were  those  first  councils  disaUow'd  by 

me? 
Or  where  did  I  at  sure  tradition  strike. 
Provided  still  it  were  apostolic  ?  " 
"Friend,"  said    the    Hind,  "you    quit 

your  former  nound. 
Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  Scripture 

found: 
Now  't  is  tradition  join'd  with  Holy  Writ; 
But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit." 
"  No,"  said  the  Panther,  "  for  in  that  I 

view 
When  your  tradition 's  f  org'd,  and  when  't  is 

true. 
I  set  'em   by  the   rule,  and,  as   they 

square,  750 

Or   deviate   from    undoubted    doetrine 

there. 
This  oral  fiction,  that  old  faith  declare." 
(Hind,)  "  The  Council  steer'd,  it  seems, 

a  diff'rent  course; 
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They  tried  the   Scripture   by  ^tradition's 

force: 
Bnt  you  tradition  by  the  Scriptore  try; 
Pursued  by  sects,  &om  this  to  that  you 

fly. 

Nor  dajre  on  one  foundation  to  rely. 

The  word  is  then  deposed,  and  in  this  view 

You  rule  the  Scripture,  not  the  Scripture 

you." 
Thus  said  the  damef  and,  smiling,  thus  pur- 
sued: 760 
"  I  see,  tradition  then  is  disallow'd. 
When  not  evinc'd  by  Scripture  to  be  truei 
And  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  you. 
fiut    here    you    tread    upon    unfaithful 

grouna; 
Unless  you  could  infallibly  expound: 
Which  you  reject  as  odious  Popery, 
And  throw  that  doctrine  back  with  scorn 

•    on  me. 
Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide, 
And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  decide; 
By    Tarious    texts  we    both    uphold    our 
clami,  770 

Nay,  often  ground  our  titles  on  the  same: 
After  long  labor  lost,  and  time's  expense, 
Both  grant  the  words,  and  quajrel  for  the 

sense. 
Thus  all  disputes  for  eyer  must  depend. 
For  no  dumb  rule  can  controyersies  end. 
Thus,  when  you  said  tradition  must  be 

tried 
By  Sacred  Writ,  whose   sense  yourselyes 

decide, 
Ton  said  no   more,   but  that  yourselyes 

must  be 
The  judges  of  the  Scripture  sense,  not  we. 
Against    our    Church-tradition    yon   de- 
clare, 780 
And  yet  your  clerks  would  sit  in  Moses' 

cluur: 
At  least 't  is  proy'd  against  your  argument, 
The  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  all  dis- 
sent." 
"If  not  by  Scriptures,  how  can  we  be 
sure," 
Replied    the    Panther,  "what   tradition's 

pure? 
For  you  may  pahn  upon  us  new  for  old: 
All,  as  they  say,  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 
**  How  but  by  following  her,"  replied  the 
dame, 
"To  whom  deriy'd  from  sire  to  son  they 

came; 
Where  ey'ry  age  does  on  another  moye,  790 


And  trusts  no  farther  than  the  next  aboye; 
Where  all  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder 


nse. 


The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the 


Sternly  the  salvage  did  her  answer  mark, 
Her  glowing  eyeballs  glitt'ring  in  the  dark, 
And  said  but  this:   "  Since  lucre  was  your 

trade. 
Succeeding  times  such  dreadful  gaps  have 

made, 
'Tis  dangerous  climbing:  to  your  sons  and 

you 
I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too." 
(Hind.)  '*  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever 

fam'd  for  sweet;  800 

But  from  the  Wolf  such  wishes  oft  I  meet: 
Tou  leam'd  this  lang^oage  from  the  Blatant 

Beast, 
Or  rather  did  not  speak,  bnt  were  possess'd. 
As  for  your  answer,  't  is  but  barely  urg'd: 
You  must  evince  tradition  to  be  forg'd; 
PnxLuce  plain  proofs;  unblemish'd  authors 

use, 
As  ancient  as  those  ages  they  accuse; 
Till  when,  't  is  not  sufficient  to  de&une: 
An  old  possession  stands,  till  elder  quits 

the  claim. 
Then  for    our    int'rest,  which  is    nam'd 

alone  810 

To  load  with  envy,  we  retort  your  own. 
For  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fly. 
Resolving  not  to  yield,  you  must  decry. 
As,  when  the  cause  goes  hard,  the  guilty 

man 
Excepts,  and  thins  his  jury  all  he  can; 
So,  when  you  stand  of  other  aid  bereft, 
You  to  the  twelve  apostles  would  be  left 
Your  friend  the  Wolf  did  with  more  craft 

provide 
To  set  those  toys,  traditions,  quite  aside; 
And    Fathers    too,    unless    when,    reason 

spent,  820 

He  cites  'em  but  sometimes  for  ornament. 
But,  madam  Panther,  you,  tho'  more  sin- 
cere, 
Are  not  so  wise  as  your  adulterer: 
The  private  spirit  is  a  better  blind 
Than  all  the  dodging  tricks  your  authors 

find. 
For  they,  who  left  the  Scripture  to  the ' 

crowd. 
Each  for  his  own  peculiar  judge  allow'd; 
The  way  to  please  'em  was  to  make  'em 

proud. 
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Thus,  with  full  sails,  they  ran  upon  the 

shelf: 
Who  could  suspect  a  cozenage  from  him- 
self ?  830 
On  his  own  reason  safer  'tis  to  stand, 
Than  be  deceiv'd  and  damn*d  at  second 

hand. 
But  you,  who  Fathers  and  traditions  take. 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  for- 
sake, 
Pretending  Church  auctority  to  fix. 
And  yet  some  g^ins  of  private  spirit  mix, 
Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  diff  *ring  seed, 
And  that 's  the  reason  why  you  never  breed; 
At  least  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad. 
For  home  dissenters  are  by  statutes  aw'd. 
And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  ev'ry  day, 
While  you  (to  speak  the  best)  are  at  a 
stay,  84a 

For  sects  that   are   extremes   abhor  a 

middle  way. 
Like  tricks  of  state,  to  stop  a  raging  1 
flood,  I 

Or  mollify  a  mad-brain'd  senate's  mood,  { 
Of  all  expedients  never  one  was  good.      J 
Well  may  they  argue,  (nor  can  vou  deny,) 
If  we  must  fix  on  Church  auctonty, 
Best  on  the  best,  the  fountain,  not  the  flood; 
That  must  be  better  still,  if  this  be  good. 
Shall  she  command,  who  has  herself  re- 
beU'd  ?  851 

Is  Antichrist  by  Antichrist  expell'd  ? 
Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  displace. 
To  set  aloft  a  bastard  of  the  race  ? 
Why  all  these  wars  to  win  the  Book,  if 

we 
Must  not  interpret  for  ourselves,  but  she  ? 
Either  be  wholly  slaves,  or  wholly  free. 
"For  purging  fires  traditions  must  not  fight, 
But  they  must  prove  episcopacy's  right. 
Thus  those  led  horses  are  from  service 
freed;  860 

Yon  never  mount  'em  but  in  time  of  need. 
like  mercenaries,  hir'd  for  home  defense. 
They  will  not  serve  against  their  native 

prince. 
Against  domestic  foes  of  hierarchy 
These  are  drawn  forth,  to  make  Fanatics 

But,  when  they  see  their  countrymen  at  ^ 

hand, 
Marching  aeainat  'em  imder  Church  com- 

mand. 
Straight  they  forsake  their  colors,  and 

disband." 


Thus  she,  nor  could  the  Panther  well 

enlarge 
With  weak  defense  against  so  strong  a 

charge;  870 

But  said:  <<  For  what  did  Christ  his  word 

provide. 
If  still  his  Church  must  want  a  living 

g^de? 
And  if  all  saving  doctrines  are  not  t&ere, 
Or  sacred  penmen  could  not  make  'em 

clear, 
From  after  ages  we  should  hope  in  vain 
For  truths  which  men  inspir'd  could  not 

explain." 
"Before  the  word  was  written,"  said  the 

Hind, 
"  Our  Savior  preach'd  his  faith  to  himian- 

kind: 
From  his  apostles  the  first  age  receiv'd 
Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  be- 

liev'd.  880 

Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  first; 
Succeeding  flocks  succeeding;  pastors  nurs'd. 
This  was  the  way  our  wise  Redeemer^ 

chose, 
(Who  sure  could  aD  thiugs  for  the  best 

dispose,) 
To  fence  his  fold  from  their  encroaching 

foes. 

He  could  have  writ  himself,  but  well  fore- 
saw 
Th'  event  would  be  like  that  of  Moses' 

law; 
Some  difference  would  arise,  some  doubts 

remain. 
Like  those  which  yet  the  jarring  Jews 

maintain. 
No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 
But  wit  may  gloss,  and  malice  may  ob- 
scure; 891 
Not  those  indited  by  Ids  first  command  — 
A  prophet  grav'd  the  text,  an  angel  held 

his  hand. 
Thus  faith  was  ere  the  written  word  ap- 

pear'd, 
And  men  believ'd,  not  what  they  read,  but 

heard. 
But  since  th'  apostles  could  not  be  confin'd 
To  these,  or  those,  but  severally  designed 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to 

blow. 
To  spread  their  faith,  they  spread  their 

labors  too. 
Tet  still  their  absent  flock  their  pains  did 

share;  900 
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They  hearkened  still,  for  love  produces  care. 
And,  as  mistakes  arose,  or  discords  fell, 
Or  bold  seducers  taught  'em  to  rebel; 
As  charity  grew  cold,  or  faction  hot. 
Or  long  nep^lect  their  lessons  had  forgot; 
For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide, 
And  preaching  by  epistles  was  supplied: 
So  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend. 
But  sdtaie  they  visit,  and  to  some  they  send. 
Yet  all  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all; 
Nor  first  intended,  but  occasional,  911 

Their  absent  sermons;  nor  if  they  contain 
All  needful  doctrines,  are  those  doctrines 

plain. 
Clearness  by  frequent  preaching  must  be 

wrought. 
They  writ  but  seldom,  but  they  daily  taught. 
And  what  one  saint  heis  said  of  holy  Paul, 
He  darkly  writf  is  true  applied  to  all. 
For  this  obscurity  could  Heav'n  provide 
More  prudently  than  by  a  living  gui(~ 


►vide  1 
ide,     V 
side?  J 


As  doubts  arose,  the  difference  to  decide 

A  guide  was  therefore  needful,  therefore 
made ;  921 

And,  if  appointed,  sure  to  be  obey'd. 

Thus,  with  due  rev'rence  to  th'  apostles'  writ. 

By  which  my  sons  are  taught,  to  which  sub- 
mit; 

I  think,  those  truths  their  sacred  works  con- 
tain. 

The  Church  alone  can  certainly  explain; 

That  following  ages,  leaning  on  the  past, 

May  rest  upon  the  primitive  at  last. 

Nor  would  I  thence  the  word  no  rule  infer. 

But  none  without  the  Church  interpreter; 

Because,  as  I  have  urg'd  before,  't  is  mute, 

And  is  itself  the  subject  of  dispute.         93a 

But  what  th'  apostles  their  successors  *" 
taught. 

They  to  the  next,  from  them  to  us  is 
brought,  ^ 

Th'  undoubted  sense  which  is  in  Scrip- 
ture sought. 

From  hence  the  Church  is  arm'd,  when  ^ 
errors  rise. 

To  stop  their  entrance,  and  prevent  sur- 
prise; 

And,  safe  entrench'd  within,  her  foes 
without  defies. 

By  these  all  fest'ring  sores  her  coun-* 
sels  heal. 

Which  time  or  has  disclos'd,  or  shall  re- 
veal; 940 

For  discord  cannot  end  without  a  last 
appeal. 


Nor  can  a  council  national  decide, 
But  with  subordination  to  her  guide: 
(I  wish  the  cause  were  on  that  issue 

tried.) 

Much  less  the  Scripture;  for  suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate, 
Bequeath'd  by  some  lector's  last  intent; 
(Such  is  our  ayin^  Savior's  testament:) 
The  will  is  prov'd,  is  open'd,  and  is  read; 
The  doubtful  heirs   their  difif'ring  titles 

plead:  950 

All  vouch  the  words  their  int'rest  to  main- 
tain, 
And  each  pretends  by  those  his  cause  is 

plain. 
Shall  then  the  testament  award  the  right  ? 
No,  that's  the  Hungary  for  which  they 

ftrht; 
The  field  of  battle,  subject  of  debate; 
The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  estate. 
The  sense  is  intricate,  't  is  only  dear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 
Therefore  't  is  plain,  its  meaning  must  be 

tried 
Before  some  judge  appointed  to  decide."  960 
"  Suppose,'  the  fair  apostate  said, "  I  grant 
The  faithful  flock  some  living  guide  should 

want, 
Tour  arguments  an  endless  chase  pursue :  1 
Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view,  V 
This  mighty  Moses  of  the  chosen  crew."  J 
The  £une,  who  saw  her  fainting  foe  re- 
.    tir'd, 
With  force  renew'd,  to  victory  aspir'd; 
And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  sky. 
As  once  our  Savior  own'd  his  deity, 
Pronoimc'd  his  words  —  She  wkom  ye  seek 

€un  /.  970^ 

Nor  less  amaz'd  this  voice  the  Panther 

heard. 
Than  were  tiiose  Jews  to  hear  a  god  de- 

clar'd. 
Then  thus  the  matron  modestly  renew'd: 
"  Let  all  your  prophets  and  their  sects  be 

view'd. 
And  see  to  which  of  'em  yourselves  think  fit 
The  conduct  of  your  conscience  to  submit: 
Each  proselyte  would  vote  his  doctor  best, 
With  absolute  exclusion  to  the  rest; 
Thus  would  vour  Polish  diet  disagree, 
And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy.  980 

Yourself  the  fairest  for  election  stand. 
Because  you  seem  crown-cren'ral  of  the  land; 
Bat  •oo/again.t  your  .ap«Mtitio«i.  btwn 
Some  Presbyterian  saber  would  be  drawn: 
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In  your  establish'd  laws  of  soy'reigiity 
The  rest  some  fundamental  flaw  wonld 

seey 
And  call  rebellion  gospel-liberty. 
To  Church  decrees  your  articles  require 
Submission  modified  if  not  entire; 
Homage  denied,  to  censures  you  proceed:  990 
But  when  Curtana  will  not  ao  the  deed, 
You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by, 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice, 

fly- 
Now  this  your  sects  the  more  unkindly  take, 

(Those  prying  Yarlets  hit  the  blots  you 

make,) 
Because  some  ancient  friends  of  yours  de- 
clare, 
Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  Scriptures  are, 
Interpreted  by  men  of  judgment  sound, 
Which  eVry  sect  will  for  themselyes  ex- 
pound; 
Nor  Hunk  less  reverence  to  their  doctors 
due  1000 

For  sound  interpretation,  than  to  you. 
If  then  by  able  heads  are  understood 
Your  bro&er  prophets,  who  ref orm'd  abroad, 
Those  able  heads  expound  a  wiser  way. 
That  their  own  sheep  their  shepherd  should 

obey. 
But  if  you  mean  yourselyes  are  only' 

sound. 
That  doctrine  turns    the    Reformation 

round. 
And   all  the  rest  are    false  reformers 

found; 

Because  in  sundry  jpoints  yon  stand  alone,  1 
Not    in    communion    join'd    with    any  I 
one;  loio  y 

And  therefore  must  be  all  the  Church, 

or  none.  J 

Then,  till  you  have  agreed  whose  judge  is 

best. 
Against  this  forc'd  submission  they  protest: 
While  sound  and  sound  a  different  sense  ex- 
plains, 
Both  play  at  hardhead  tiU  they  break  their 

brains; 
And  from  their  chairs  each  other's  force 

defy, 
While  unregarded  thunders  vainly  fly. 
I  pass  the  rest,  because  your  Church  alone 
Of  all  usurpers  best  could  fill  the  throne. 
But  neither  you,  nor  any  sect  beside,     loao 
For  this  high  office  can  be  qualified 
With  necessary  gifts  requir'd  in  such  a 
C 


For  that  which  must  direct  the  whole 

must  be 
Bound  in  one  bond  of  &ith  and  unity. 
But  all  your  sev'ral  Churches  disagree. 
The  consubstanttating  Church  and  priest 
Refuse  communion  to  the  Calvinist: 
The  French  ref  orm'd  from  preaching  you 

restrain. 
Because  you  judge  their  ordination  vain;  , 
And  so  they  judge  of  yours,  but  donors  I 

must  ordam.  1030  J 

In  short,  in  doctrine,  or  in  discipline, 
Not  one  reformed  can  with  anotner  join: 
But  all  from  each  as  from  danmation  fly; 
No  union  they  pretend,  but  in  non-Popery. 
Nor,  should  their  members  in  a  synod  meet, 
Could  any  Church  presume  to  mount  the 

seat 
Above  the  rest,  their  discords  to  decide; 
None  would  obey,  but  each  would  be  the 

guide; 
And  fSoe  to  face  dissensions  would  en- 
crease. 
For  only  distance  now  preserves  the  peace. 
All  in  their  turns  accusers,  and  accus^,  1041 
Babel  was  never  half  so  mmch  conf  us'd. 
What  one  can  plead,  the  rest  can  plead ' 

as  well; 
For  amongst  equals  lies  no  last  appeal, 
And  all  confess  themselves  are  fallible. 
Now  since  you  g^nt  some  necessary  guide, 
All  who  can  err  are  justly  laid  aside: 
Because  a  trust  so  sacred  to  confer 
Shows  want  of  such  a  sure  interpreter;      I 
And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  f 

err?  1050  J 

Then,  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want. 
That  such  there  is  you  stand  oblig'd   to 

grant: 
Our  Savior  else  were  wanting  to  supply 
Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  necessity. 
It  then  remains,  that  Church  can  only  be 
The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty; 
Or  ebe  you  slip  your  hold,  and  change  your 

side, 
Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide. 
But  this  annex'd  condition  of  the  crown, 
Immunity  from  errors,  you  disown;    1060 
Here  then  you  shrink,  and  lay  your  weak 

pretensions  down. 
For  petty  royalties  you  raise  debate, 
But  this  unfailing  universal  State 
You  shun,  nor  &re  succeed  to  such  a 

glorious  weight; 
And  for  that  cause  those  promises  detest. 
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With  which  our  Savior  did  his  Church  in- 
vest; 
But  strive  t'  evade^  and  fear  to  find  'em 

true. 
As  conscious  they  were  never  meant  to 

you: 
All  which  the  Mother  Church  asserts  her 

own. 
And    with    unrival'd    claim    ascends    the 

throne.  1070 

So  when  of  old  th'  Almighty  Father  sate 
In  council,  to  redeem  our  ruin'd  state, 
Millions  of  millions,  at  a  distance  roxmd, 
Silent  the  sacred  consistory  crown'd. 
To  hear  what  mercy  mix'd  with  justice 

could  propound; 
All  prompt,  with  eager  pity,  to  fulfil 
The  full  extent  of  their  Creator's  will: 
But  when  the  stern  conditions  were  de- 

clar'd, 
A  mournful  whisper  thro'  the  host  was 

heard, 
And  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung 

down,  1080 

Submissively  declin'd  the  pond'rous  prof- 

fer'd  crosni. 
Then,  not  till  then,  th'  eternal  Son  from 

high 
Rose  in  the  strength  of  all  the  Deity; 
Stood  forth  t'  accept   the  terms,  and 

underwent 
A  weight  which  all  the  frame  of  heav'n 

had  bent, 
Nor  he  himself  could  bear,  but  as  omni- 
potent. 

Now,  to  remove  the  least  remaining  doubt. 
That  ev'n  the  blear-ey'd  sects  may  find  her 

out, 
Behold  what   heav'nly  rays    adorn  her* 

brows, 
What  from  his  wardrobe   her  belov'd 

allows  1090 

To  deck  the  wedding  day  of  his  unspotted 

spouse. 

Behold  what  marks  of  majesty  she  brings; 
Richer  than  ancient  heirs  of  ^kstem  kiius: 
Her  right  hand  holds  the  scepter  and  Uie 

keys, 
To  shew  whom  she  commands,  and  who 

obeys; 
With  these   to  bind,  or    set    the    sinner 

free, 
With  that  t'  assert  spiritual  royalty. 

'*One   in  herself,  not  rent  by  schism, 

but  sound. 


} 


Entire,  one  solid  shining  diamond; 
Not    sparkles    shatter'd   into  Marks  of 

sects  like  you:  noo  theCtttholic 

One  is  the  Church,  and  must  ^^^ 

be  to  be  true;  Creed. 

One  central  principle  of  unity. 

**  As  undiinded,  so  from  errors  free, 
As  one  in  faith,  so  one  in  sanctity. 
Thus  she,  and  none  but  she,  th'  insulting 

rage 
Of  heretics  oppos'd  from  age  to  age: 
Still  when  the  giant-brood  invades  her ' 

throne. 
She  stoops  from  heav'n,  and  meets  'em 

halfway  down. 
And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her 

crown.  '109^ 

But  like  Egyptian  sorcerers  you  stand,  ^ 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magic  wand,  I 
To  sweep  away  the  swarms  of  vermin  [ 

from  the  land:  J 

Ton  could,  like  them,  with  like  infernal 

force, 
PnxLuce  the  plague,  but  not  arrest  the 

course. 
But  when  the  boils  and  botches,  with  dis- 
grace 
And  piiolic  scandal,  sat  upon  the  face. 
Themselves  attack'd,  the  Magi  strove  no* 

more, 
They  saw  God's  finger,  and  their  fate 

deplore; 
Themselves  they  could  not  cure  of  the 

dishonest  sore. 
'*  Thus  one,  thus  pure,  behold  her  largely 

spread,  1120 

Like  the  fair  ocean  from  her  mother-bed; 
From  east  to  west  triumphantly  she  rides, 
All  shores  are  water 'd  by  her  wealthy  tides: 
The  gospel-sound  diffus'd  from  pole  to  pole, 
Where  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waves 

can  roll; 
The  selfsame  doctrine  of  the  sacred  page 
Convey'd  to  ev'ry  clime,  in  ev'ry  age. 
**Here  let  my  sorrow  give  my  satire 

place. 
To  raise  new  blushes  on  my  British  race; 
Our  sailing  ships  like  common  shores  we  1 

use,  X130  I 

And  thro'  our  distant  colonies  diffuse        )- 
The  draughts  of  dimgeons,  and  the  stench  | 

of  stews;  J 

Whom,  when  their  home-bred  honesty  is 

lost. 
We  disembogue  on  some  fas  Indian  coast: 
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ThieTOSy  panders,  palliards^  sins  of  ey'ry 

sozt; 
Those  are  the  nuuiufactiires  we  export; 
And  these  the  misnonen  our  zeal  has* 

made: 
For,  with  my  comitry's  pardon  be  it  said, 
Rel^on  is  Uie  least  of  all  our  trade. 
"  Yet  some  improve  their  trajffic  more 

than  we;  1140 

For  they  on  £ain>  their  only  god,  rely; 
And  set  a  public  price  on  pie^. 
Industnons  of  the  needle  and  the  chart, 
They  run  full  sail  to  their  Japonian  mart; 
Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  fame. 
Sell  all  of  Christian  to  the  very  name; 
Nor  leave  enough  of  that  to  hide  their 

naked  sh^e. 
''Thus,  of  three  marks,  whioh  in  the 

Creed  we  view, 
Not  one  of  all  can  be  applied  to  you: 
Much  less  the  fourth;  in  vain,  alas,  you 

seek  1 150 

Th'  ambitious  title  of  apostolic: 
Godlike  descent  I  't  is  well  your  blood  can 

be 
Frov'd  noble  in  the  third  or  fourth  degpree: 
For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before 
(I  mean  what  is  not  borrowed  from  our 

store) 
Was  error  fulminated  o'er  and  o'er; 
Old  heresies  condemned  in  ages  past, 
By  care  and  time  recover'd  &om  the  blast. 
*<  nr  is  said  with  ease,  but  never  can  be 

prov*d. 
The  Church  her  old  foundations  has  re- 
moved, 1 160 
And  bmlt  new  doctrines  on  unstable  sands: 
Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains;  you  proVd 

her,  yet  she  stands. 
Those  ancient  doctrines,  charg'd  on  her  for 

new. 
Shew  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands 

they  grew. 
We  claim  no  pow'r,  when  heresies  grow 

bold. 
To  coin  new  faith,  but  still  declare  the 

old. 
How  else  could  that  obscene  disease  be 

purg'd. 
When  controverted  texts  are  vainly  urg'd  ? 
To  prove  tradition  new,  there 's  somewhat 

more 
Bequir'd,  than  saying:  '  T  was  not  us'd  be- 
fore. 1 170 
Those  monumental  arms  are  never  stirr'd. 


Till  schism  or  heresy  call  down  Goliah's 

sword. 
«  Thus,  what  you  call  corruptions  are,  in 

truth, 
The  first  plantations  of  the  gospel's  youth; 
Old  stanoard  faith;  but  cast  your  eyes^ 

again. 
And  view  those  errors  which  new  sects 

Or  which  of  old  disturb'd  the  Church's 

peaceful  reign; 
And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time. 
When    they  began,  and  who    begot  the 
crime;  1179 

Can  calculate  how  long  th'  eclipse  endur'd. 
Who  znterpos'd,  what  digits  were  obscur'd: 
Of  all  which  are  already  pass'd  away. 
We  know  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  de- 
cay. 
''Despair   at  oar  foundations   then  to 
strike, 
Till  yon  can  prove  your  faith  apostolic; 
A  limpid  st^am  drawn  from  the  native 

source; 
Succession  lawful  in  a  lineal  course. 
Prove  any  Church,  oppos'd  to  this  our  head, 
So  one,  so  pure,  so  unconfin'dly  roread, 
Under  one  chief  of  the  spiritual  State,  1190 
The  members  all  combin'd,  and  all  subor- 
dinate. 
Shew  such  a  seamless  coat,  from  schism 

so  free, 
In  no  communion  join'd  with  heresy. 
If  such  a  one  you  find,  let  truth  prevail; 
Till  when,  your  weights  will  in  the  bal- 
ance fail: 
A  Church  unprincipled  kicks  up  the  scale.  ^ 
"But  if    you    cannot   think   (nor   sure 
you  can 
Suppose  in  Grod  what  were  unjust  in  man) 
That  he,  the  fountain  of  eternal  grace, 
Should  suffer  Falsehood,  for  so  long  a  I 

space,  1200 

To  banish  Truth,  and  to  usurp  her  place  ;^ 
That  sev'n  successive  ages  should  be  lost, 
And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  cost; 
That  all  your  erring  ancestors  shoiud  die, 
Drown'd  in  th'  abyss  of  deep  idolatry; 
If  piety  forbid  such  thoughtiB  to  rise. 
Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes: 
Grod  has  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone,  ^ 
From  this  to  that  wherein  he  sent  his 

Son: 
Then  think  but  well  of  him,  and  half 
your  work  is  done. 
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*^  See  how  his  Church,  adom'd  with 
ev'ry  grace. 

With  open  arms,  a  kind  forgiying  face. 

Stands  ready  to  prevent  her  long-lost 
sons'  embrace. 

Not  more  did  Joseph  o'er  his  brethren  weep, 

Nor   less   himself  could  from   discoyery 
keep, 

When  in  the  crowd  of  suppliants  they  were 
seen. 

And  in  their  crew  his  best-beloyed  Ben- 
jamin. 

That  pious  Joseph   in  the' 
Church  behold, 

To  feed  your  famine,  and  re- 
fuse your  gold; 

The  Joseph  yon  exil'd,  the 
Joseph    whom     you 

sold."  laao^ 

Thus,  while  with  heay'nly  charity  she 

spoke, 
A    streaming    blaze    the    silent    shadows 

broke; 
Shot  from  the   skies  a   cheerful  azure 

light; 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  wing'd  their 

flight, 
And  gaping  grayes  receiy'd  the  wand'ring 

guilty  nirite. 
Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the 

sigr 
For  James  his  late  nocturnal  yictory; 
The  pledge  of  his  Almighty  Fkitron's  loye. 
The  fireworks  which  his  angel  made  aboye. 
I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  Poeta 

light  laso  loquitur. 

Gild    the  brown    horror,  and   dispel  the 

night. 
The  messenger  with  speed  the  .tidings^ 

bore; 
News  which  three  laboring  nations  did 

restore; 
But  heav'n's  own  nwUius  was  arriy'd 

before. 
By  this,  the  Hind  had  reaeh'd  her  lonely 

cell. 
And  yapors  rose,  and  dews  unwholesome 

fell. 
When  she,  by  frequent  obseryation  wise,  ^ 
As  one  who  long  on  heay'n  had  fix'd  her  | 

eyes, 
Discem'd  a  change  of  weather  in  the 

skies. 
The  western  borders  were  with  crimson 

spread,  1340 


The  moon  descending  look'd  all  flaming 

red; 
She  thought  good  manners  bound  her  to 

invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that 

night. 
'T  is  true,  coarse  diet,  and  a  short  repast, 
(She  said,)  were  weak  inducement  to 

the  taste 
Of  one  so  nicely  bred,  and  so  unus'd  to 

fast; 
But   what   plain  fare   her   cottage  could 

afford, 
A  hearty  welcome  at  a  homely  board. 
Was  freely  hers;  and,  to  supply  the  rest, 
An  honest  meaning,  and  an  open  breast: 
Last,  with  content  of  mind,  the  poor  man's 

wealth,  13  51 

A  grace  cup    to  their  common  patron's 

health. 
This  she  desir'd  her  to  accept,  and  stay, 
For  fear  she  might  be  wilder'd  in  her  way, 
BecauM  she  wanted  an  oneirbg  enide; 
And  then  the  dewdrops  on  her  silken  hide 
Her  tender  constitution  did  declare,         1 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear,         I 
And  rough  inolemenciea  of  raw  nocturnal  f 

air.  J 

But  most  she  fear'd  that,  traveling  sol 

late,  1260 

Some  evil-minded  beasts  might  lie  in  [ 

wait. 
And  without  witness  wreak  their  hidden 

hate. 

The  Panther,  tho'  she  lent  a  list'ning  ear, 
Had  more  of  Lion  in  her  than  to  fear: 
Tet  wisely  weighing,  since  she  had  to  deal 
With  many  foes,  their  numbers  might  pre- 
vail, 
Retum'd   her  all   the   thanks   she  could 

afford. 
And  took  her  friendly  hostess  at  her  word; 
Who,  ent'ring  first  her  lowly  roof,  (a^ 

shed 
With    hoary    moss    and    winding     ivy 

spread,  1270 

Honest  enough  to  hide  an  humble  her- 
mit's head,) 
Thus  graciously  bespoke  her  welcome^ 

<'So  might  these  waUs,  with  your  fair 
presence  blest, 

Become  your  dwelling  place  of  everlast- 
ing rest. 

Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year; 
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Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner. 
This  peaceful  seat  my  poveitj  secures; 
War  seldom  enters  out  where  wctfdth  al- 
lures: 
Nor  yet  despise  it;  for  this  poor  abode 
Has  oft  receiy'd,  and  yet  receives  a  god; 
A  god  victorious  of  the  Stygian  race      is8i 
Here  laid  his  sacred  limbs,  and  sanctified 

the  place. 
This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  con- 
tain: 
Be  emulous  of  him,  and  pomp  disdain, 
And  dare  not  to  debose  your  soul  to  gain/' 
The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty; 
And,  tho'  ill  habits  are  not  soon  eontroll'd, 
Awhile  suspended  her  desire  of  gold; 
But  civiUy  drew  in  her  sharpen'a  paws. 
Not  violating  hospitable  laws,  1291 

And  pacified  her  tail,  and  liok'd   her 
frothy  jaws. 
The  Hina  did  first  her  country  cates 
provide; 
Then  couch'd  Iterself  securely  by  her  side. 

THE  THIRD  PART 

Much  malice  mingled  with  a  little  wit. 
Perhaps,  may  censure  this  mysterious  writ; 
Because  the  Muse  has  peopled  Caledon    ^ 
W^  Panthers,  Bears,  and  Wolves,  and 

beasts  unknown. 
As  if  we  were  not  stock'd  with  monsters 

of  our  own. 
Let  JBsop  answer,  who  has  set  to  view  1300 
Such  kinds  as  Greece  and  Phrygia  never 

knew; 
And  Mother  Hubbard,  in  her  homely  dress. 
Has  sharply  blam'da  Britislk  Lioness, 
That  queen,  whose  feast  the  factious  rab- 
ble keep* 
Expos'd  obscenely  naked  and  asleep. 
Lea  by  those  great  examples,  may  not  I 
The  wanted  organs  of  their  words  supply  ? 
If  men  transact  like  brutes,  't  is  equal  then 
For  brutes  to  claim  the  privilege  of  men. 

Others  our  Hind  of  folly  wiU  endite,  1310 
To  entertain  a  dang'rous  guest  by  night. 
Let  those  remember  that  she  cannot  die 
Till  rolling  time  is  lost  in  round  eternity; 
Nor  need  she  fear  the  Panther,  tho'  nn- 

•  tam'd. 
Because  the  Lion's  peace   was   now   pro- 

elaim'd: 
The  wary  salvage  would  not  give  offense, 


To  forfeit  the  protection  of  her  prince; 
But  watch'd  the  time  her  vengeance  to  com- 
plete, 
When  all  her  furry  sons  in  frequent  senate 

met; 
Meanwhile  she  quench'd  her  fury  at  the 

flood,  1330 

And  with  a  lenten  salad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  commons,  tho'  but  coarse,  were  no- 
thing scant. 
Nor  did    weir  minds  an  equal   banquet 

want. 
For  now  the  Hind,  whose  noble  nature 

strove 
T'  express  her  plain  simplicity  of  love, 
Did  aill  the  honors  of  her  house  so  well. 
No  sharp  debates  disturb'd  the  friendly 

meal. 
She  tum'd  the  talk,  avoiding  that  extreme. 
To  common  dangers  past,  a  sadly  pleasing 

theme; 
Rememb'ring  ev'ry  storm  which  toss'd^ 

the  State,  1330 

When  both  were  objects  of  the  public 

hate. 
And  dropp'd  a  tear  betwixt  for  her  own 

children's  fate. 
Nor  fail'd  she  then  a  full  review  to  make 
Of  what  the  Panther  suffer'd  for  her  sake: 
Her  lost  esteem,  her  truth,  her  lo3ral  care. 
Her  faith  unshaken  to  an  exil'd  heir. 
Her  strength  t'  endure,  her  courage  to  defy; 
Her  choice  of  honorable  infamy. 
On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarg'd; 
Then  with  acknowledgments  herself  she 

charg'd;  1340 

For  friendship,  of  itself  an  holy  tie, 
Is  made  more  sacred  by  adversity. 
Now  should  they  part,  malicious  tongues 

would  say, 
They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the 

way. 
Whom  mutual  fear  of  robbers  had  possess'd : 
While  danger  lasted,  kindness  was  prof  ess'd ; 
But  that  once  o'er,  the  short-liv'd  union 

ends; 
The  road    divides,  and  there   divide  the 

friends. 
The  Panther  nodded  when  her  speech 

was  done, 
And  thank'd  her  coldly  in  a  hollow  tone,  1350 
But  said  her  gratitude  had  gone  too  far 
For  common  offices  of  Christian  care: 
If  to  the  lawful  heir  she  had  been  true. 
She  paid  but  Ctesar  what  was  Caesar's  due. 
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**  I  might,"  tike  added,  **  with  like  praise 

describe 
Your  suff'riiig  sons,  and  so  return  your 

bribe; 
But  incense  from  my  hands  is  poorly  priz'd. 
For  gifts  are  soom'd  where  givers  are  de- 

spis'd. 
I  serv'd  a  turn,  and  then  was  cast  away;  ' 
You,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  <us- 

play,  1360 

And  sip  the  sweets,  and  bask  in  your 

great  pa<ron'«  day." 
This  heard,  the  matron  was  not  slow  to 

find 
What  sort  of  malady  had  seiz'd  her  mind: 
Disdain,  with  gnawing  envy,  fell  despite, 
And  canker 'd  malice  stood  in  open  sight; 
Ambition,  interest,  pride  without  con&ol. 
And  jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul; 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minister  of  ill. 
With  all  the  lean  tormentors  of  the  will. 
T  was  easy  now  to  guess    from  whence 

arose  1370 

Her  new-made  union  with  her  ancient  foes. 
Her  f orc'd  civilities,  her  faint  embrace. 
Affected  kindness  with  an  alter'd  face: 
Yet  durst  she  not  too  deeply  probe  the 

wound. 
As  hoping  still  the  nobler  parts  were  sound ; 
But  strove  with  anodynes  t'  assuage  the 

smart, 
And  mildly  thus  her  med'cine  did  impart. 
"  Complaints  of  lovers  help  to  ease  their 

pain; 
It  shows  a  rest  of  kindness  to  complain, 
A  friendship  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold. 
And  conscious  merit  may  be  justly  bold. 
But  much  more  just  your  jealousy  would 

show,  1382 

If  others'  good  were  injury  to  you: 
Witness,  ve  heaVus,  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
Rewarded  worth  and  rising  loyalty. 
Your  warrior  ofPspring  that  upheld   the 

crown. 
The  scarlet  honors  of  your  peaceful  gown. 
Are  the  most  pleasing  objects  I  can  find. 
Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordials  to  my 

mind: 
When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosp'rous 

gale,  1390 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail; 
And  if  my  pray'rs  for  all  the  brave  were 

hefurd, 
CiBsar  should  still  have  such,  and  such 

should  still  reward. 


f 


"  The  labor'd  earth  your  pains  have  sow'd 
and  tiird; 

T  is  just  yon  reap  the  product  of  the  field: 

Yours  be  the  harvest;  'tis  the   beggar's 
gain 

To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 

Such  scatter'd  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  ^ 
care  ! 

Your  charity  for  alms  mav  safely  spare,   [ 

And  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  pray'r.  J 

My  daily  bread  is  lit'rally  implor'd;       1401 

I  have  no  bams  nor  granaries  to  hoard; 

If  C»sar  to  his  own  his  hand  extends, 

Say  which  of  yours  his  charity  ofPends: 

You  know  he  largely  gives  to  more  than 
are  his  friencls. 

Are  you  defrauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ? 

Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

I  am  but  few,  and  by  your  fare  you  see 

My  crying  sins  are  not  of  luxury. 

Some  juster  motive  sure  your  mind  with- ' 
draws,  14 10 

And  makes  you  break  our   friendship's 
holy  laws; 

For  barefac'd  envy  is  too  base  a  cause. 
«  Show  more  occasion  for  your  discon- 
tent; 

Your  love,  the  Wolf,  would  help  you  to  in- 
vent: 

Some  German  quarrel,  or,  as  times  go  now, 

Some  French,  where  force  is  uppermost, 
will  do. 

When  at  the  fountain's  head,  as  merit  ou^ht 

To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  swillmg 
draught. 

How  easy  't  is  an  envious  eye  to  throw, 

And  tax  the  sheep  for  troubling  streams 
below ;  1420 

Or  call  her  (when  no  farther  cause  you 
find) 

An  enemy  profess'd  of  all  your  kind. 

But  then,  perhaps,  the  wicked  world  would 
think 

The  Wolf  design'd  to  eat  as  well  as  drink." 
This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  Panther  more. 

Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  sore. 

Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  win<ui,  tho'  shrewdly 
pain'd. 

But  thus  her  passive  character  maintain'd. 
**  I  never  grudg'd,  whate'er  my  foes  re- 
port, 

Your    flaunting    fortune     in    the    Lion's 
court.  1430 

You  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  be- 
lied. 
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But  I  am  always  on  the  suff'ring  aide: 
You  know  my  doctrine,  and  I  need  not  say 
I  will  not,  but  I  cannot  disobey. 
On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  stood; 
He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my 

blood." 
''  Ah,"  said  the  Hind,  "  how  many  sons 

have  you 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  you  never 

knew  ! 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead. 
Are  such  ungracious  youths  as  wiui  you 

dead.  144  < 

They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  rain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame 

gold; 
Enquire  into  your  years,  and  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy  temper  shews  you  much  de- 

clin'd. 
Were  you  not  dim,  and  doted,  you  might  1 

see  I 

A  pack  of  cheats  that  claim  a  pedigree,    [ 
No  more  of  kin  to  you,  than  you  to  me.  J 
Do  yon  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin 
Heralds  can  foist  a  name  into  the  line;   1450 
They  ask  you  blessing  but  for  what  you 

have. 
But  once  possess'd  of  what  with  care  you 

save. 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your 

grave. 
^  Your  sons  of  latitude  that  court  your 

grace, 
Tho'  most  resembling  you  in  form  and 

face, 
Are  far  the  worst  of  your  pretended  race. 
And,  but  I  blush  your  honesty  to  blot, 
Pray  Grod  you  prove  'em  lawfully  beeot: 
For  in  some  Popish  libels  I  have  read, 
The  Wolf  has  been  too  busy  in  your  bed ;  1460 
At  least  their  hinder  parts,  the  belly-piece, 
The  paunch,  and  all  that  Scorpio  chubms, 

are  his. 
Their  malice  too  a  sore  suspicion  brings; 
For,  tho'  they  dare  not  bark,  they  snarl  at 

kings: 
Nor  blame  'em  for  intruding  in  your  line; 
Fat  bishoprics  are  still  of  right  divine. 
"  Think  you  your  new  French  proselytes 

are  come 
To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starv'd  at 

>    home? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar; 
They  found  the  new  Messiah  by  the  star:  1470 


Those  Swisses  fight  on  any  side  for  pay, 
And  't  is  the  living  that  conforms,  not  they. 
Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes 

divide; 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other 

side. 
That   many  Churches    may  for   many 

mouths  provide. ' 
More  vacant  puljuts  would  more  converts 

make; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 
The  rest  unbenefic'd  your  sects  main-^ 

tain; 
For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vain, 
And  chamber  practice  is  a  silent  gain.  1480  J 
Your  sons  of  breadth  at  home  are  much 

like  these; 
Their  soft  and  yielding  metals  run  with 

ease: 
They  melt,  and  take  the  figure  of  the  mold. 
But  harden  and  preserve  it  best  in  gold." 
**  Your  Delphic  sword,"  the  Panther  then 

replied, 
« Is  double-edg'd,  and  cuts  on  either  side. 
Some  sons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their 

shield 
Three  steeples  argent  in  a  sable  field. 
Have  sharply  taz'd  your  converts,  who,  un- 
fed. 
Have  foUow'd  you  for  miracles  of  bread;  1490 
Such  who  themselves  of  no  religion  are, 
AUur'd  with  gain,  for  any  will  declare. 
Bare  lies  with  bold  assertions  they  can  face, 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  puuse. 
The  grim  logician  imts  'em  in  a  fright; 
'T  is  easier  far  to  nourish  than  to  fight. 
Thus  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they ' 

defame; 
They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the 

game, 
Divoromg  from  the  Church  to  wed  the 

dame: 
Tho'  largely  proVd,  and  by  himaelf  i«i>. 

fessd,  1500 

That  conscience,  conscience  would  not  let 

him  rest; 
I  mean,  not  till  possess'd  of  her  he  loVd, 
And  old,  unchamung  Catherine  was  remov'd. 
For  sundry  years  before  did  he  complain, 
And  told  his  ghostly  confessor  his  pain. 
With  the  same  impudence,  without  a' 

ground. 
They  say,  that  look  the  Reformation 

round, 
No  Treatise  of  Humility  is  found. 
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But  if  none  were,  the  gospel  does  not' 

want; 
Our  Savior  preach'd  it,  and  I  hope  yon 

grant,  15x0 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount  was  Protest- 
ant." 
**  No  doubt,"  replied  the  Hind,  **  as  sure ' 

asall 
The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 

Paul: 
On  that  decision  let  it  stand  or  fall. 
Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  say,  un- 
fed, 
Have  followed  me  for  miracles  of  bread; 
Judge  not  by  hearsay,  but  observe  at  least. 
If  since  their  change  their  loaves  have  been 

increased. 
The  Lion  buys  no  converts;  if  he  did. 
Beasts  would  be  sold  as  fast  as  he  could 

bid.  1530 

Tax  those  of  interest  who  conform  for  gain, 
Or  stav  the  market  of  another  reign: 
Your  broad-way  sons  would  never  be  too 

nice 
To  close  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price; 
But   raised    three  steeples  high'r,  would 

change  their  note, 
And  quit  the  cassock  for  the  canting-coat. 
Now,  if  you  damn  this  censure  as  too  bold, 
Judge  by  yourselves,  and  think  not  others 

sold. 
« Meantime  my  sons  accus'd,  by  fame's 

report. 
Pay  small  attendance  at  the  Lion's  court. 
Nor  rise  with  early  crowds,  nor  flatter 

late;  1531 

(For  silently  they  beg  who  daily  wait.) 
Preferment   is   bestow'd   that  comes  un- 
sought; 
Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  't  is  bought. 
How  they  should  speed,  their  fortune  is 

untried; 
For  not  to  ask  is  not  to  be  denied. 
For  what  they  have,  their  Grod  and  king 

they  bless. 
And  hope  they  should  not  murmur,  had 

they  less. 
But,  if  reauc'd  subsistence  to  implore. 
In  common  prudence  they  would  pass  your 

door.  1540 

Unpitied  Hudibras,  your  cham|aon  friend. 
Has  shown  how  far  your  charities  extend. 
This  lasting  verse  shall  on  his  tomb  be 

read. 
He  ihanCd  you  living^  and  upbraids  you  dead. 


"  With  odious  atheist  names  you  load 
your  foes; 

Your  lib'ral  clergy  why  did  I  expose  ? 

It  never  fails  in  cnarities  like  those. 

In  climes  where  true  religion  is  profess'd. 

That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jest. 

But  imprimatur^  with  a  chaplain's  name, 

Is  here  sufficient  license  to  defame.        1551 

What  wonder  is 't  that  black  detraction 
thrives  ? 

The   homicide   of   names   is   less   than 
lives. 

And   yet  the   perjur'd   murtherer  sur- 
vives." 

This  said,  she  paus'd  a  little,  and  sup- 
pressed 

The  boiling  indignation  of  her  breast; 

She  knew  the  virtue  of  her  blade,  nor 
would 

Pollute  her  satire  with  ignoble  blood: 

Her  panting  foes  she  saw  before  her  lie. 

And  back  she  drew  the  shining  weapon 
dry.  1560 

So,  when  the  gen'rous  Lion  has  in  sight 

His  equal  match,  he  rouses  for  the  fight; 

But  when  his  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the 
plain. 

He  sheathes  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry 
mane, 

And,  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honors  of  the 
day. 

Walks   over   and   disdains   th'  inglorious 
prey. 

So  James,  if  great  with  less  we  may  com- 
pare. 

Arrests  his  rolling  thunderbolts  in  air; 

And  grants  ungrateful  friends  a  lengthen'd 
space, 

T'  implore  the  renmants  of  long-suff'ring 
grace.  1570 

This    breathing-time  the  matron  took; 
and  then 

Resum'd  the  thrid  of  her  discourse  aeain. 

**  Be  vengeance  whoUy  left  to  pow'rs  divine, 

And  let  Heav'n  judge  betwixt  your  sons 
and  mine: 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here 

With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear, 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 

And,  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame. 

T  is  said  with  ease,  but,  O,  how  htirdly  1 
tried  I 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honor  tied !  V- 

O  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing 
pride !  1581 J 
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Down  then,  Uion  xebel,  neyer  more  to' 

rise, 
And  what  tlion  didst,  and  dost,  so  dearly 

prize, 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that 

thy  sacrifice. 
'T  is  nothing  thou  hast  giv'n,  then  add  thy 

tears 
For  a  long  race  of  unrepentin^  years: 
Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all    thou    hast    to 


give; 
add  tb 


Then  add  those  matf'^  years  thon  hast  to 

liye: 
Yet  nothing  still;  then  poor  and  naked* 

come. 
Thy  father    will    receiye    his    nnthrift 

home,  1590 

And  thy  blest  Savior's  blood  discharge 

the  mighty  snm. 
''Thns,"  she  pursued,  ^I  discipline  a 
*     son, 
Whose  unchecked  fury  to  revenge  would 

run; 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss, 
And  starts  aside,  and    flounders    at    the 

cross. 
Instruct  him  better,  gracious  Grod,  to  know, 
As  thine  is  venseance,  so  forgiveness  too: 
That,  suffering  nom  ill  tongues,  he  bears  no 

more 
Than  what  his  sovereign  bears,  and  what 

his  Savior  bore. 
**  It  now  remains  for  you  to  school  your 

child,  x6oo 

And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd; 
A  king  and  princess  dead !    Did  Shimei 

worse? 
The  curser's  punishment  should  fright  the 

curse: 
Your  son  was  wam'd,  and  wisely  gave  it 

o'er. 
But  he  who  oounsel'd  him  has  paid  the 

score: 
The  heayy  malice  could  no  higher  tend. 
But  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  de- 
scend. 
So  to  permitted  ills  the  dcemon  flies; 
His  rage  is  aim'd  at  him  who  rules  the 

skies: 
Coostrain'd  to  quit  his  cause,  no  succor 

found,  1 610 

The  foe  discharges  ev'ry  tire  around, 
In  clouds  of  smoke  abandoning  the  fight; 
But  his  own  thund'ring  peals  prochum  his 

flight. 


"  In  Henry's  change  his  charge  as  ill 
succeeds; 


n 


To  that  long  story  little  answer  needs; 
Confront  but  Henry's  words  with  Henry's 

deeds. 
Were  space  allow'd,  with  ease  it  might  be 

prov'd 
What    springs    his    blessed    Reformation 

mov'd. 
The  dire  effects  appear'd  in  open  si^ht,    ^ 
Which  from  the  cause  he  calls  a  distant  | 

flight,  1630  y 

And  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the 

sun  to  light.  j 

''Now  last  your  sons  a  double  pean 

sound, 
A  Treatise  ofHumiixty  is  found. 
'Tis  found,  but  better  it  had  ne'er  been 

sought, 
Than  thus  m  Protestant  procession  brought. 
The  fam'd  original  thro'  Spain  is  known,  ^ 
Rodriguez'  work,  my  celebrated  son,         ! 
Which  yours  by  ill  translating  made  his  j 

own;  J 

Conceal'd  its  author,  and  usurp'd  the  name, 
The  basest  and  ignoblest  theft  of  fame.  1630 
My  altars  kindled  first  that  living  coal; 
Restore,  or  practice  better  what  you  stole: 
That  virtue  could  this  humble  verse  in- 
spire, 
'T  is  all  the  restitution  I  require." 
Glad  was  the  Panther  uiat  the  charge 

was  dos'd. 
And  none  of  all  her  fav'rite  sons  ezpos'd. 
For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  iniur'd  man 
To  make  himself  a  saver  where  he  can. 
Perhaps  the  plunder'd  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whose  hands  he 

fell;  1640 

But  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  justly  flies, 
And  ev'ry  Algerine  is  lawful  prize. 
No  private  person  in  the  foe's  estate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate. 
Yet  Christian  laws  allow  not  such  redress; 
Then  let  the  greater  supersede  the  less. 
But  let  th'  a^ttors  of  the  Panther's  crime 
Leam  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  characters  may  sure  be  found  to^ 

write 
Among  her  sons;   for  'tis  no  common  . 

sight,  1650  '' 

A  spotted  dam,  and  all  her  offspring 

white. 
The  salvage,  tho'  she  saw  her  plea  con* 

trolled, 
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Yet  would  not  whoUj  seem  to  quit  her  hold. 
But  offer'd  fairly  to  compound  the  strife. 
And  judge  conversion  by  the  conyert's  Ufe. 
<<  T  is  true,"  she  said,  **  I  think  it  somewhat 

stranee, 
So  few  should  follow  profitable  change; 
For  present  joys  are  more  to  fle^  and 

blood, 
Than  a  dull  prospect  of  a  distant  p^ood. 
T  was  well  idluded  by  a  son  of  mme,     x66o 
(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  to  purloin,) 
Two  ma^ets,  heav'n  and  earth,  allure  to 

bliss; 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this: 
The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  fails; 
We  nod  a  while,  but  neighborhood  prevails; 
But  when  the  greater  proves  the  nearer  too, 
I  wonder  more  your  converts  come  so  slow. 
Methinks  in  those  who  firm  with  me  re- 
main, 
It  shows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain." 
''Tour  inf'rence  womd   be  strong,"  the 
Hind  replied,  1670 

**  If  yours  were  in  effect  the  suffering  side: 
Your  clergy  sons  their  own  in  peace  pos- 
sess. 
Nor  are  their  prospects  in  reversion  less. 
My  proselytes  are  struck  with  awful  dread; 
Your  bloody  comet-laws  hang  blazing  o*er 

their  head: 
The  respite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent. 
The  best  they  have  to  hope,  protracted 

punishment. 
Be  judge  yourself,  if  int'rest  may  prevail. 
Which  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn 

the  scale. 
While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plen-  ^ 
teous  ease,  x68o 

That  is,  till  man's  predominant  passions 

cease. 
Admire  no  longer  at  my  slow  encrease. 

**  By  education  most  have  been  misled; 
So  they  believe,  because  they  so  were  bred. 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began. 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 
The  rest  I  nam'd  before,  nor  need  repeat; 
But  int'rest  is  the  most  prevailing  cheat. 
The  sly  seducer  both  of  age  and  youth: 
They  study  that,  and  think  they  study 
truth*  1690 

When  int'rest  fortifies  an  argument,         1 
Weak  reason  serves  to  gain  the  will's  as- 
sent; > 
For  souls  already  warp'd  receive  an  easy 
bent. 


r 


le,     K 
^illy 


"Add   long  prescription  of   establish'd 
laws. 

And  pique  of  honor  to  maintain  a  cause. 

And  shame  of  change,  and  fear  of  future 
ill. 

And  zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will; 

And    chief,  among    the    still-mistaking^ 
crowd. 

The   fame    of    teachers    obstinate    and 
proud, 

And,  more  than  all,  the  private  judge  al- 
low d;  ,^  X700J 

Disdain  of  Fathers,  which  the  dannoe  be-  ^ 

And  last,  uncertain  whose  the  narrower 

span. 
The  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentle- 
man." 

To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  scornful  smile : 
**  Yet  still  you  travail  with  unwearied  toU, 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  caa- " 

trol. 
Among  my  sons  for  proselytes  to  prole. 
And  here  and  there  you  snap  some  silly 

soul. 
You  hinted  fears  of  future  change  in  state; 
P^y  HeaVn  you  did  not  prophesy  your 

6ite  I  1710 

Perhaps  you  think  your  time  of  triumph " 

near, 
But  may  mistake  the  season  of  the  year; 
The  Swallows'  fortune  Hves  you  cause  to 

fear." 

"  For  charity,"  replied  the  matron,  **  tell 
What  sad  mischance  those  pretty  birds  be- 

fell." 
'*Nay,  no    mischance,"  the    salvaged 

dame  replied, 
*'  But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide,  y 
And  ea«p  haste,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and 

giddy  pnde. 
Yet,  wishing  timely  warning  may  prevail. 
Make  you  the  moral,  and  1 11  tell  the 

tale.  1720 

*^  The  Swallow,  privileg'd  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds,  as  man's  familiar  g^est, 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer  brisk  and  bold. 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold: 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known. 
The' 'ti.  not  thought  .he  feed.  L«nolc 

alone. 
From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heav'nly 

line, 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine. 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  possess'd 
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Her  summer  seat,  and  feathered  well  her 

nest:  1730 

Till  frownixig  skies  began  to  change  their 

cheer, 
And  time  tnm'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the 

year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to 

strow 
With  yellow   leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to 

blow. 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
Which l>y  instinct,  or  prophecy,  she  knew: 
When  prudence  wtund  her  to  remove  be- 
times, 
And  seek  a  better  heav'n  and  warmer  climes. 
"  Her  sons  were  summoned  on  a  steeple's 

heieht, 
And,  caird  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight; 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should 

be  fair;  1741 

All  to  the  gen'ral  rendezvous  repair; 
They  try  their  flntt'ring  wings,  and  trust 

tiiemselves  in  air, 
But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go,  ^ 
Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below,  I 
Or  hawk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concerns  not  [ 

us  to  know.  J 

^  Southwards,  you  may  be  sure,  they  bent 

their  flight, 
And  harbor'd  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night: 
Next  mom  they  rose,  and  set  up  ev'ry  sail; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mack^rd  gale : 
The  sickly  young  sat  shiv'ring  on  the  shore, 
Abhorr'd  salt  water  never  seen  before,  175a 
And  pray'd  their  tender  mothers  to  delay 
The  passage,  and  expect  a  fairer  day. 
''With  these  the  Martin  readily  oon- 

curr'd, 
A  church-begot,  and  church-believing  bird; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind. 
Round-bellied,  for  a  digniW  design'd. 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  Martins  are  by 

kind: 
Yet  often  quoted  canon-laws,  and  code, 
And    Fathers  which  he    never  under- 
stood; 1761 
But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blood. 
For,  sooth  to  say,  the  Swallow  brought  him 

in. 
Her  household  chaplain,  and  her  next  of 

kin; 
In  superstition  silly  to  excess. 
And  casting  schemes  by  planetaiy  gpiess: 
In  fine,  short-wing'd,  unfit  himself  to  fly. 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  sky. 


**  Besides,  a  Raven  from  a  wither'd  oak. 
Left  of    their  lodging,  was   observ'd  to 
croak.  1770 

That  omen  lik'd  him  not;  so  his  advice    ^ 
Was  present  safety,  bought  at  any  price; 
(A  seemin?  pious  care  that  cover'd  cow- 
ardice.) 

To  strengthen  this,  he  told  a  boding  dream 
Of  rising  waters  and  a  troubled  stream, 
Sure  signs  of  anguish,  dangers,  and  distress; 
With  something  more,  not  lawful  to  ex- 
press. 
By  which  he  slily  seem'd  to  intimate 
Some  secret  revelation  of  their  fate. 
For,  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time,     1780 
He  found  a    leaf    inscribed  with    saored 

rhyme. 
Whose  antique  characters  did  weU  denote 
The  Sibyl's  hand  of  the  Cumsean  grot: 
The  mad  divineress  had  plainly  writ, 
A  time  should  come  (but  manv  ages  yet) 
In  which,  sinister  de^inies  ordain, 
A  dame  should  drown  with  all  her  fea- 
thered train, 
And  seas  from  thence  be  call'd  the  Cheli- 

donian  main. 
At  this,  some  shook  for  fear;  the  more  de- 
vout 
Arose,  and  bless'd  themselves  from  head 

to  foot.  1790 

"  'T  is  true,  some  stagers  of  the  wiser 

sort 
Made  all  these    idle  wonderments  their 

sport: 
They  said,  their  only  danger  was  delay, 
And  he  who  heard  what  ev'ry  fool  could 

Would  never  fix  his  thoughts,  but  trim 
his  time  away. 

The  passage  yet  was  good;  the  wind,  't  is 
true. 

Was  somewhat  high,  but  that  was  no- 
thing new. 

Nor  more  uian  usual  equinoxes  blew. 

The  sun  (already  from  the  Scales  declined)  1 

Grave  little  hopes  of  better  days  behind,    I 

But  change  from  bad  to  worse  of  weather  | 
and  of  wind.  xSoiJ 

Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampness  of  the 
sky 

Should  fliu?  their  wings,  and  hinder  them 
to  fly, 

'T  was  only  water  thrown  on  sails  too  dry. 

But,  least  of  all,  philosophy  presumes 

Of  truth  in  dreams,  from  melancholy  fumes : 
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Perhaps  the  Martin,  hous'd  in  holy  gronnd, 
Might  think  of  ghosts  that  walk  their  mid- 
night round, 
Till  grosser  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubb'd  into  a 

dream:  i8zo 

As  little  weight  his  Tain  presages  bear 
Of  ill  effect  to  such  alone  who  fear. 
Most  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  these; 
Each  X^ostradamns  can  foretell  with  ease: 
Not    naming    persons,    and    confounding 

times. 
One  casual  truth  supports  a  thousand  lying 

rhymes. 
"  Th'  advice  was  true;  but  fear  had  seiz'd 

the  most, 
And  all  good  counsel  is  on  cowards  lost. 
The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  delay, 
'T  was  carried  by  the  major  ]part  to  stay,  isso 
'<  His  point  thus  gain'd,  Sir  Martin  dated 

thence 
His  pow'r,  and  from  a  priest  became  a 

prince. 
He  order'd  all  things  with  a  busy  care. 
And  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare, 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  fare: 
But  now  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  two  I 
Of  hope  that  Heay'n  some  miracle  might  | 

show, 
And,  for  their  sakes,  the  sun  should  back 

ward  go; 
Against  the  laws  of  nature  upward  climb. 
And,  mounted    on   the  Bam,  renew    the 

prime:  1830 

For  which  two  proofs  in  sacred  story  lay. 
Of  Ahaz'  dial,  and  of  Joshua's  day. 
In  expectation  of  such  times  as  these, 
A  chapel  hous'd  'em,  truly  call'd  of  ease: 
For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  ask; 
They  pray'd  sometimes,  and  chat  was  all 

their  task. 
**  It  happen'd  (as  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  hit) 
That  this  accomplish'd,  or  at  least  in  part. 
Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merlin's 

art.  JS40 

Some*  Swifts,  the  Kuuts  of  "j  .ou,.,whe 

the  swallow  kind,  c«ird  Mart- 

Large-limb'd,  stout-hearted,  I    ^^• 

but  of  stupid  mind,     [ 
(For  Swisses,  or  for  Gibe-  I 

onites  design'd,)         j 
These  lubbers,  peeping  thro'  a  broken  pane. 
To  suck  fresh  air,  survey'd  the  neighbor- 
ing plain, 


11;  I 

-I 


And  saw  (but  scarcely  could  believe  their 

eyes) 
New  blossoms  flourish,  and  new  flow'ra 

arise; 
As  Grod  had  been  abroad,  and,  walking 

there. 
Had  left  his  footsteps,  and  reform'd  the 

year; 
The  sunny  hills  from  &r  were  seen  to 

glow  1850 

With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meads 

below 
The  bumish'd  brooks  appear'd  with  liquid 

gold  to  flow. 
At  last  they  heard  the  foolish  Cuckow  sing. 
Whose  note    proclaim'd    the    holiday    of 

spring. 
'*  No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly^ 
And  repossess  their  patrimonial  sky. 
The  pnest  before  'em  did  his  wings  dis-  * 

phiy; 
And  that  good  omens  might  attend  their 

way, 
As  hick  would  have  it,  't  was  St.  Martin's 

day. 
<'Who  but  the  Swallow  now  triumphs 

alone  ?  i860 

The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own; 
Her  youthful  offspring  to  their  haunts  re- 
pair, 
And  glide  along  in  fflades,  and  skim  in  air. 
And  dip  for  insects  m  the  purling  springs. 
And  stoop  on  rivers  to  refresh  their  wines. 
Their  mothers  think  a  &ir  provision  made. 
That  ev'ry  son  can  live  upon  his  trade: 
And,  now  the  careful  charge  is  off  their 

hands. 
Look  out  for  husbands,  and  new  nuptial 

bands: 
The  youthful  widow  longs  to  be  sup- 
plied; 1870 
But  first  the  lover  is  by  lawyers  tied 
To  settle  jointure-chimneys  on  the  bride. 
So  thick  they  couple,  in  so  short  a  space. 
That  Martin's  marriage-off 'rings  rise  apace ; 
Their  ancient  houses,  running  to  decay, 
Are  furbish'd  up,  and  cemented  with  clay: 
They  teem  already;  store  of  eggs  are  laid. 
And  brooding  mothers  call  Lucina's  aid. 
Fame   spreads  the   news,    and   foreign^ 

fowls  appear 
In  flocks  to  greet   the  new  returning  | 

year,  1880  f 

To  bless  the  founder,  and  partake  the  I 

cheer.  J 
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*'Aiid   now   'twas  time   (so  fast  their 
nmnbers  rise^ 
To  plant  abroad,  ana  people  colonies. 
The  youth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  de- 

sir'd, 
(IFor  so  their  cruel  destiny  required,) 
Were  sent  far  off  on  an  iU-fated  day; 
The  rest  would  need  conduct  'em  on 

their  way, 
And   Martin   went,  because   he    fear'd 

alone  to  stay. 
"So  long  they  flew  with  inconsiderate 

haste  1889 

That  now  their  afternoon  began  to  waste; 
And,  what  was  ominous,  that  yery  mom 
The  sun  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn; 
Which,  by  their  bad  astronomer's  account, 
That  week  the  Virgin  Balance  should  re- 
mount; 
An  infant  moon  eclips'd  him  in  his  way, 
And  hid  the  small  remainders  of  his  day. 
The  crowd,  amaz'd,  pursued   no   certain 

mark; 
But  birds  met  birds,  and  justled  in  the  dark: 
Few  mind  the  public  in  a  panic  fright;  1899 
And  fear  increas'd  the  horror  of  the  night. 
Night  came,  but  unattended  with  repose; ' 
Alone  she  came,  no  sleep  their  eyes  to 

close: 
Alone,  and  black  she  came;  no  friendly 

stars  arose. 
"What   should   they  do,   beset  with") 

dangers  round,  | 

No  neif  hb'ring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  I 

K>und,  I 

But  bleaky  plains,  and  bare  unhospitable 

ground.  J 

The  latter  brood,  who  just  beran  to  fly, 
Sick-feather'd,  and  unpractic'd  in  the  sky. 
For  succor  to  their  helpless  mother  call;  ^ 
She  spread  her  wings;  some  few  beneath  | 

'em  crawl;  19x0  }- 

She  spread  'em  wider  yet,  but  could  not 

coyer  all.  J 

T'  augment  their  woes,  the  winds  began  to 

move 
Debate  in  air,  for  empty  fields  aboTC, 
Tin  Boreas  got  the  skies,  and  pour'd  amain 
His  rattling  hailstones  miz'a  with  snow 

and  rain. 
**  The  joyless  morning  late  arose,  and 

found 
A  dreadful  desolation  reign  around, 
Some  buried  in  the  snow,  some  frozen  to 

the  ground. 


The  rest  were  struggling  stiU  with  death, 

and  lay. 
The  Crows'  and  Ravens'  rights,  an  un- 
defended prey:  1930 
Excepting  Martin's  race;  for  they  and  he 
Had  gain'd  the  shelter  of  a  hollow  tree: 
But,  soon  discover'd  by  a  sturdy  clown,    ^ 
He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town,  I 
And  finish'd  'em  with  bats,  or  poll'd  'em  | 

down.  J 

Martin  himself  was  caught  aliye,  and 

tried 
For  treas'nous  crimes,  because  the  laws 

provide 
No  Martin  there  in  winter  shall  abide. 
High  on  an  oak,  which  never  leaf  shall 

bear,  1929 

He  breath'd  his  last,  expos'd  to  open  air; 
And  there  his  corps,  imblest,  are  hanging 

still. 
To  show  the  change  of  winds  with  his  pro- 
phetic bill.'^ 
The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almost  fail. 
For  well  she  mark'd  the  malice  of  the 

tale: 
Which  ribald  art  their  Church  to  Luther 

owes; 
In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows: 
He  sow'd  the  serpent's  teeUi,  an  iron 

harvest  rose. 
But  most  in  Martin's  character  and  fate ") 
She  saw  her  slander'd  sons,  the  Panther's 

hate. 
The  people's  rage,  the  persecuting  State: 
Then  said:  **  I  take  th'  advice  in  friendly 

part;  1941 

You  clear  your  conscience,  or  at  least  your 

heart: 
Perhaps  you  fail'd  in  your  foreseeing  skill, 
For  SwaUows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kill. 
As  for  my  sons,  the  family  is  blest. 
Whose  ev'ry  child  is  equal  to  the  rest; 
No  Church  reform'd  can  boast  a  blameless 

line; 
Such  Martins  build  in  yours,  and  more  than 

mine: 
Or  else  an  old  Fanatic  author  lies. 
Who  summ'd  their  scandals  up  by  centu- 
ries. S950 
But  thro'  your  parable  I  plainly  see 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbarity; 
The  sunshine    that    offends  the  purblind 

sight — 
Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  soon  be 

night. 
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Mistake  me  not:  the  charge  conceins  not 

.you; 
Your  sons  are  malecontents,  but  yet  are 

true, 
As  far  as  nonresistance  makes  'em  so; 
But  that's  a  word  of  neutral  sense,  you 

know, 
A  passive  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring, 
But  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  king."  i960 
"  Rest  well  assured,"  the  Pardelis  re- ' 

plied, 
**  My  sons  would  all  support  the  regal 

side, 
Tho'  Heaven  forbid  the  cause  by  battle 

should  be  tried." 
The    matron    answer'd    with     a    loud 

Amen, 
And  thus  pursued  her  argument  aeain: 
"  If,  as  you  say,  and  as  I  hope  no  less. 
Your  sons   will  practice  what  yourself 

profess. 
What  angry  pow'r  preyents  our  present  I 

peace  ?  J 

The  Lion,  studious  of  our  common  good, 
Desires  (and  kings'  desires  are  ill  with- 
stood) 1970 
To  join  our  nations  in  a  lasting  love; 
The  bars  betwixt  are  easy  to  remoTC, 
For  sanguinary  laws  were  never  made 

above. 

If  you  condemn  that  prince  of  tyranny. 
Whose  mandate  fore  d  your  Gallic  friends 

to  fly, 
Make  not  a  worse  example  of  your  own;  1 
Or  cease  to  rail  at  causeless  rigor  shown,  I 
And  let  the  gutless  person  throw  the  [ 

stone.  J 

His  blunted  sword  your  suff 'nng  brother- 
hood 
Have  seldom  felt;   he  stops  it  short  of 

blood:  1980 

But  you  have  ground  the  persecuting  knife. 
And  set  it  to  a  razor-edge  on  life. 
Curst  be  the  wit  which  cruelty  refines,     1 
Or  to  his  father's  rod  the  scorpion  joins;  I 
Your  finger  is  more  gross  than  the  great  | 

monarch's  loins.  J 

But    you,   perhaps,  remove    that    bloody 

note, 
And  stick  it  on  the  first  Reformers'  coat. 
O  let  their  crime  in  long  oblivion  sleep: 
'T  was  theirs  indeed  to  make,  't  is  yours  to 

keep. 
Unjust,  or  just,  is  all  the  ojuestion  now;  1990 
'T  is  plain  that,  not  repealmg,  you  allow. 


'<  To  name  the  Test  would  put  you  in  a 
rage; 

You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age, 

But  smile  to  think  how  innocent  you  stand, 

Arm'd  by  a  weapon  put  into  your  hand. 

Yet  still  remember  that  you  wield  a  sword 

Forg'd  by  your  foes  against  your  Sovereign 
Lord; 

Design'd  to  hew  th'  imperial  cedar  down, 

Defniud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown. 

T'  abhor  the  makers,  and  their  laws  ap- 
prove, aooo 

Is  to  hate  traitors,  and  the  treason  love. 

What  means  it  else,  which  now  yom*  chil- 
dren say, 

'  We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  avniy '  ? 
'*  Suppose  some  great  oppressor  had  by 
slight 

Of  law  disseiz'd    your    brother  of  his 
right, 

Your    common    sire    surrend'ring  in  a 
fright; 

Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  stand, 

Left  by  the  villain's  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 

More  just  was  Judas,  who  his  Savior  sold; ' 

The  sacrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  hold, 

Nor  hang  m  peace  before  he  render'd 
back  the  gold.  2011  ^ 

What  more  could  you  have  done  than  now 
you  do. 

Had  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  their  Plot  been 
true? 

Some  specious  reasons  for  those  wrongs  * 
were  found; 

The   dire  magicians  threw  their  mists 
around. 

And  wise  men  walk'd  as  on  inchanted 
ground. 

But  now,  when  Time  has  made  th'  im- 
posture plain, 

(Late  tiio'  he  foUow'd  Truth,  and  limp- 
ing held  her  train,) 

What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated 
eyes  again  ? 

The  painted  burlot  might  a  while  be¥ritch, 

But  why  the  hag  imcas'd,  and  all  obscene 

with  itch  ?  ao2i 

**  The  first  Reformers  were  a  modest  race ; 

Our  peers  possess'd  in  peace  their  native 
place; 

And  wnen  rebellious  arms  o'ertum'd  the 
State, 

They  sufPer'd  only  in  the  common  fate: 

But  now  the  sov'reign  mounts  the  regal 
chair, 
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And   miter'd  seats  are  full,  yet  David's 

bench  is  bare. 
Your  answer  is,  they  were  not  dispossessed; 
They  need  but  rub  their  metal  on  the  Test 
To  prove  their  ore:    'twere  well  if  gold 

alone  3030 

Were  touch'd  and  tried  on  your  discerning 

stone; 
But  that  nn&ithful  Test  unf ound  will  pass 
The  dross  of  atheists,  and  sectarian  brass: 
As  if  th'  experiment  were  made  to  hold 
For  base  productions,  and  reject  the  gold. 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise. 
And  sects  may  be  preferred  without  disguise : 
No  danger  to  the  Church  or  State  from 

these; 
The  Papist  only  has  his  writ  of  ease. 
No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretense  3040 
To  grind  the  subject,  or  defraud  the  prince. 
Wrong  conscience,  or  no  conscience,  may 

deserve 
To  thrive,  but  ours  alone  is  privileg'd  to 

sterve. 
**  *  Still  thank  yourselves,'  you  cry ;  *  your 

noble  race 
We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place: 
Our  doors  are  open.'    True,  but  ere  they 

come, 
Tou  toss  your  censing  Test,  and  fume  the 

room; 
Ab  if  'twere  Toby's  rival  to  expel. 
And  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the 

smeU." 
T»  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  re-1 

plied;  2050  i 

But,  having  gain'd  a  verdict  on  her  side,  | 
She  wiselv  gave  the  loser  leave  to  chide;  J 
Well  satisfied   to  have  the  *butt  and 

peace,' 
And  for  the  plaintiff's  cause  she  car'd  the 

less. 
Because  she  sued  in  forma  pauperis  ; 
Tet  thought  it  decent  something  should  be 

said; 
For  secret  guilt  by  silence  is  betray 'd: 
So  neither  eranted  all,  nor  much  denied. 
But  answerd  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride. 
**  Methinks  such  terms  of  proffer'd  peace 

you  bring,  2060 

As  once  JGneas  to  th'  Italian  king: 
By  long  possession  all  the  land  is  mine; 
You  strangers  come  with  your  intruding 

line. 
To  share  my  scepter,  which  you  call  to 

join. 


Yon  plead  like  him  an  ancient  pedigree. 
And  claim  a  peaceful  seat  by  fate's  de- 
cree. 
In  ready  ponop  your  sacrificer  stands, 
T'  unite  the  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bands. 
And,  that  the  league  more  firmly  may  be 

tied. 
Demand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  your  bride.  2070 
Thus  plausibly  you  veil  th'  intended  wrong, 
But  still  you  Dring  your  exil'd  gods  along; 
And  will  endeavor,  in  succeeding  space. 
Those  household  poppits  on  our  hearths  to 

place. 
Perhaps  some  barb'rous  laws  have  been 

preferr'd; 
I  spake  against  the  Test,  but  was  not  heard; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore,  ^ 
My  gracious  sov'reign  would  my  vote 

implore: 
I  owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  conscience 
more." 

**  Conscience  is  then  your  plea,"  replied 

the  dame,  2080 

« Which,  well  inform'd,   will  ever  be  the 

same. 
But  yours  is  much  of  the  chamdeon  hue. 
To  change  the  dye  with  ev'ry  different  view. 
When  first  the  Lion  sat  with  awful  sway. 
Your  conscience  taught  you  duty  to  obey: 
He  might  have  had  your  statutes  and  your 

Test; 
No  conscience  but  of  subjects  was  prof  ess'd. 
He  found  your  temper,  and  no  farther  tried. 
But  on  that  broken  reed,  your  Church,  re- 
lied. 
In  vain  the  sects  assay'd  their  utmost" 
art,  2090 

With  offer'd  treasure  to  espouse  their 

part; 
Their  treasures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to  j 
move  ids  heart.  J 

But  when  by    long  experience  you    had 

prov'd, 
How  far  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  lov'd; 
A  goodness  that  ezcell'd  his  sodlike  race, 
And  only  short   of  Heav'irs   unbounded 

grace; 
A  flood  of  mercy  that  o'erflow'd  our  isle. 
Calm  in  the  rise,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile; 
Forgetting  whence  your  Egypt  was  sup- 
plied, 
You  thought  your  sov'reign  bound  to  send 
the  tide;  2100 

Nor  upward  look'd  on  that  immortal  spring. 
But  vainly  deem'd,  he  durst  not  be  a  king. 
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Then  Conscience,  nnrestram'd  by  fear,  be- 
gan 

To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span; 

Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  dispose, 

And  made  a  wise  alliance  with  her  foes. 

Can  Conscience  own  th'  associating  name,  ^ 

And  raise  no    blushes  to  conceal   her  I 
shame  ?  > 

For  sure  she  has  been  thought  a  bashful 
dame.  J 

But  if  the  cause  by  battle  should  be^ 
tried,  ano  | 

You  grant  she  must  espouse  the  regal 
side: 

O  Proteus  Conscience,  neyer  to  be  tied  I 

What  Phcsbus  from  the  tripod  shall  dis- 
close 

Which  are,  in  last  resort,  your  friends  or 
foes? 

Homer,  who  leam'd  the  language  of  the 

sky, 

The  seeming  Gordian  knot  would  soon  un- 
tie; 

Immortal  pow'rs  the  term  of  Conscience 
know, 

But  Interest  is  her  name  with  men  below." 
**  Conscience  or  Interest  be  %  or  both  in 


I 


one 


» 


The  Panther  answer'd  in  a  surly  tone,   3x20 
**  The  first  commands  me  to  maintain  the 

crown. 
The  last  forbids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 
Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
Our  Test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit. 
These  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  with- 
stand. 
Which  proudly  rising  overlooks  the  land; 
And,  once  let  in,  wiui  unresisted  sway, 
WoTild  sweep  the  pastors  and  their  flocks 

away. 
Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  com- 
ply 
With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity:    2130 
Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood. 
Makes  ill  authentic,  for  a  greater  good. 
Possess  your  soul  with  patience,  and  attend: 
A  more  auspicious  planet  may  ascend; 
Good  fortune  may  present  some  happier 

time. 
With  meays  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime 
(Unwilling,  witness  all  ye  pow'rs  above); 
To  mend  my  errors,  and  redeem  your  love: 
That  little  space  you  safely  may  allow; 
Your  all-dispensmg    pow'r    protects    you 


now. 


2140 


**  Hold,"  said  the  Hind,  '<  'tis  ne^less 
to  explain; 
You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reigyn; 
Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjust^ 
Your  part  is  to  possess,  and  mine  to  trilist 
A  fair  exchange  propos'd  of  future  chaiijce, 
For  present  profit  and  inheritance.        f 
Few  words  ¥rill  serve  to  finish  our  dispute; 
Who  will  not  now  repeal,  would  persecute: 
To  ripen  green  revenge  your  hopes  atiend, 
Wishmg  that    happier  planet  would    as- 
cend. 2150 
For  shame,  let  Conscience  be  your  plea  ^ 

no  more; 
To  will  hereafter,  proves  she  might  be- 
fore; 
But  she's  a  bawd  to  Gain,  and  holds  the 
door. 
''Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a 
fear 
Of  threat'ning  floods  and  inundations  near; 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usuxp'd  upon  the  sea; 
And  all  your  jealousies  but  serve  to  show 
Your  ground  is,  like  your  neighbor  nation, 

low. 
T'  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous 
laws,  a  160 

Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause, 
And  argues  that  the  true  religion  lies 
In  those  weak  adversaries  you  despise. 
**  Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  least  you 
fear; 
The  sound    is   frightful  in  a  Christian's 

ear: 
Avert  it,  Heav'n !  nor  let  that  plague  be 

sent 
To  us  from  the  dispeopled  continent. 

**  But  piety  commands  me  to  refrain; 
Those  prayTs  are  needless  in  this  mon- 
arch's reign. 
Behold,  how  he  protects   your  friends' 
oppress'd,  2x70 

Receives  the  banish'd,  succors  the  dis- 

tress'd ! 
Behold,  for  you  may  read  an  honest 

open  breast. 
He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to 

hide 
An  act  to  which  by  honor  he  is  tied,  { 

A  generous,  laudable,  and  Idngly  pride.   J 
Your  Test  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  re-  \ 
store;  ' 

This  when  he  says  he  means,  he  means  no 
more." 
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"Well/'  said  the  Panther,  "I  believe 
him  jnst, 

And  yet " 

*' And  yet,  'tis  but  because  you  must; 
Yon  would  oe  trusted,  but  you  would  not 


trust. 


2180 


The   Hind  thus  briefly;  and  disdain'd  t' 

inlarge 
On   pow'r   of    kings,   and   their  superior 

charge. 
As  Heav'n's  trustees  before  the  people's  ^ 

choice: 
Tho'  sure  the  Panther  did  not  much  re- 
joice 
To  hear  those  echoes  giv'n  of  her  once 

loyal  voice. 
The  matron  woo'd  her  kindness  to  the 

last, 
But  could  not  win;  her  hour  of  grace  was 

past 
Whom,  thus  persisting,  when  she  could  not 

bring 
To  leave  the  Wolf,  and  to  believe  her 

king. 
She  gave  her  up,  and  &urly  wish'd  her 

joy  2x90 

Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally: 
Which  well  she  hop*d  would  more  success- 
ful prove 
Than  was  the  Pigeons'  and  the  Buzzard's 

love. 
The  Panther   ask'd   what   concord   there 

could  be 
Betwixt  two  kinds  whose  natures  disagree. 
The  dame  replied:  **'Tis  sung  in  ev'ry 

street. 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they 

meet; 
But,  since  unheard  by  you,  't  is  worth  your 

while 
To  take  a  wholesome  tale,  tho'  told   in 

homely  style. 
''A  plain   good    man,  whose    name   is 

understood,  2200 

(Sofew  deserve  the  name  of  plain  and  good,) 
Of  three  fair  lineal  lordships  stood  possess'd. 
And  liVd,  as  reason  was,  upon  the  best. 
Inur'd  to  hardships  from  his  early  youth, 
Mnch  had  he  done  and  suffer'd  for  his 

truth: 
At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight, ' 
Was  never  known  a  more  advent'rous 

knight, 
Who  oft'ner  drew  his  sword,  and  always 

for  the  right. 


*^  As  fortune  would,  (his  fortune  came, 

tho'  late,;) 
He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate;     2210 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of 

rent. 
Nor    lit^'d    too   sparing,  nor   too   largely 

spent; 
But  overlook'd  his  hinds;  their  pay  was 

just. 
And  r^dy,  for  he  scorned  to  go  on  trust: 
Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick; 
So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick. 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely,  ^ 

And  coward  arts  of  mean  expedients  try;  I 
The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  anything  | 

but  lie.  J 

False  friends,  (his  deadliest  foes,)  could 

find  no  way  3220 

But  shows  of  honest  bluntness,  to  betray: 
That  unsuspected  plainness  he  believ'd; 
He  look'd  into  himself,  and  was  deceiv'd. 
Some  lucky  planet  sure  attends  his  birth, 
Or  Heav'n  would  make  a  miracle  on  earth; 
For  prosp'rous  honesty  is  seldom  seen 
To  bear  so  dead  a  weight,  and  yet  to  win. 
It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  would 

strive. 
To  shew  plain-dealing  once   an  age  may 

thrive; 
And,  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not 

bend,  2230 

£xceeded  her  commission  to  befriend. 
''  This  grateful  man,  as  Heav'n  encreas'd 

his  store. 
Gave  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 
His  house  with  all  convenience  was  pur- 
vey'd; 
The  rest  he  found,  but  rais'd  the  fabric 

where  he  pray'd; 
And  in  that  sacred  place  his  beauteous  wife 
Employ'd  her  happiest  hours  of  holy  life. 
"I^or  did   their  alms  extend   to  those 

alone 
Whom  common  faith  more  strictly  made 

their  own; 
A  sort  of  Doves  were  hous'd  too  near  their 

haU,  2240 

Who  cross  the  proverb,  and  abound  with 

gall. 
Tho'  some,  't  is  true,  are  passively  inclined. 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their 

kind; 
Voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed, 

And  h^ly  dri^k.  beoaL  »n  salt  they 
feed. 
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Small  gain  from  them  their  bomiteous' 

owner  draws; 
Tet,  honnd  by  promise,  he  supports  their 

cause, 
As  corporations  privileged  by  laws. 

"  That  house  which  harbor  to  their  kind 

affords 
Was  built,  long  since,  Grod  knows,  for  better 

birds;  3250 

But  fluttering  there,  they  nestle  near  the  * 

throne. 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 
By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards 

known. 
Like  Harpies,  they  could  scent  a  plenteous 

board. 
Then  to  be  sure  they  never  fail'd  their  lord: 
The  rest  was  form,  and  bare  attendance 

paid; 
They  drunk,  and  eat,  and  grudginp^ly  obey 'd. 
The  more  they  fed,  they  raven^  still  for 

more; 
They  drain'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Beersheba 

poor.  2259 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd; 
The  pref'rence  was  but  due  to  Levi's  Idnd; 
But  when  some   lay-preferment    fell    by 

chance. 
The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 
When  once  possessed,  they  never  quit  their 

claim; 
For  then  'tis  sanctified  to  Heav'n's  high 

name; 
And,  halloVd  thus,  they  cannot  give  con- 
sent 
The  gift  should  be  profan'd  by  worldly 

management. 
**  Their  flesh  was  never  to  the  table  served ; 
Tho'  't  is  not  thence  inferred  the  birds  were 

starv'd;  2269 

But  that  their  master  did  not  like  the  food, 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  natiure  suit, 
Ev'n  tho'  they  were  not  Doves,  to  persecute; 
Yet  he   refus'd  (nor  could  they  take  of- 
fense) 
Their  glutton  kind  should  teach  him  absti- 
nence. 
Nor    consecrated    grain    their    wheat    he 

thought, 
Which,  new  from  treading,  in  their  bills 

they  brought; 
But  left  his  hinds  each  in  his  private  pow'r. 
That  those  who  like  the  bran  might  leave 

the  flour. 


He  for  himself,  and  not  for  others,  chose,  2280 
Nor  would  he  be  imposed  on,  nor  impose; 


''  Besides  these  jolly  birds,  whose  crops 

impure 
Repaid    their    commons   with    their    salt 

manure. 
Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  house, 
Not  overstock'd,  but  barely  for  his  use; 
Wherein  his  poor  domestic  poultry  fed. 
And  from  his  pious  hands  receiv'd  their 

bread.  2290 

Our    pamper'd   Pigeons,   with  'malignant 

eyes, 
Beheld  these  inmates,  and  their  nurseries: 
Tho'  hard  their  fare,  at  ev'ning  and  at 

mom, 
A  cruse  of  water  and  an  ear  of  com; 
Tet  still  they  grudg'd  that  modicum,  and 

thought 
A  sheaf  in  ev'ry  single  grain  was  brought: 
Fain  would  they  filch  t^t  little  food  away. 
While  unrestrain'd  those   happy  gluttons 

prey. 
And  much  they  grieVd  to  see  so  nigh  their 

hall 
The  bird  that  wam'd  St.  Peter  of  his  fall; 
That  he  should  raise  his  miter'd  crest  on 

high,  230Z 

And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
l!'o  sacred  rites;  and  vex  th'  ethereal  pow'rs 
With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours: 
Nay  more,  his  quiet  neighbors  should  mo- 
lest. 
Just  in  the  sweetness  of  their  morning  rest. 
**  Beast  of  a  bird,  supinely  when  he  might 
Lie  snug  and  sleep,  to  rise  before  the  light  I 
What  if  his  dull  forefathers  us'd  that  cry, 
Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die  ?     23x0 
The  world  was  fall'n  into  an  easier  way; 
This  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 
Grood  sense  in  sacred  worship  would  appear 
So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 
Such  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought 

the  falls 
Of  crowinff  Chanticleers  in  cloister'd  walls. 
Expell'd  for  this,  and  for  their  lands, ' 

thev  fled; 
And  sister  Partlet,  with  her  hooded  head,  > 
Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not 

pray  abed.  J 

The  way  to  win  the  restiff  world  to  God, 
Was  to  lay  by  the  disciplining  rod,         2321 
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Unnatural    fasts,  and    foreign    forms    of 

pray'r: 
Religion  frights  ns  with  a  mien  severe. 
'T  is  prudence  to  reform  her  into  ease, 
And  pnt  her  in  undress  to  make  her  pleas: 
A  liyely  faith  will  hear  aloft  the  mind, 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  he- 
hind. 
''Such    doctrines    in    the    Pigeon-house 

were  taught: 
You  need  not  ask  how  wondrously  they 

wrought;  2339 

But  sure  the  common  cry  was  all  for  these, 
Whose  life  and  precept   both  encouraged 

ease. 
Yet  f earinfi^  those  alluring  baits  might  fail. 
And  holy  deeds  o'er  all  their  arts  prevail; 
(For  vice,  tho'  frontless,  and  of  harden'd 

face. 
Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace,) 
An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, ' 
Nor  lines,  nor   looks,   nor  shades,   nor 

colors  true; 
And  this  grotesque  design  ezpos'd  to 

pubbc  view. 
One  would  have  thought  it  some  Egyp- ' 

tian  piece. 
With  garden-gods,  and  barking  deities, 
More  thick  than  Ptolemy  has  stuck  the 

skies.  2341 J 

All  so  perverse  a  draught,  so  far  unlike. 
It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  strike: 
Yet  still  the  daubing  pleas'd,  and  great  and 

small, 
To  view  the  monster,  crowded  Pigeon-halL 
There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees 
Adoring  shrines, and  stocks  of  sainted  trees; 
And  by  him,  a  misshapen,  ugly  race; 
The  curse  of  God  was  seen  on  ev*ry  face: 
No  Holland   emblem    could   that  malice 

mend,  2350 

But  still  the  worse  the  look,  the  fitter  for  a 

fiend. 
**  The  master  of  the  farm,  displeased  to 

find 
So  much  of  rancor  in  so  mild  a  kind, 
Enquir'd  into  the  cause,  and  came  to  know 
The  Passive  Church  had  struck  the  fore- 
most blow; 
With  groundless  fears,  and   jealousies' 

possessed, 
As  if  this  troublesome  intruding  guest 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from 

their  nest: 
A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorr'd; 


r 


But  Int'rest  will  not  trust,  tho'  God  should 
plight  his  word.  2360 

**  A  law,  the  source  of  manv  future  harms, 
Had  banish'd  all  the  poultry  from  the  farms ; 
With  loss  of  life,  if  any  should  be  found 
To  crow  or  peck  on  this  forbidden  ground. 
That  bloody  statute  chiefly  was  designed 
For  Chanticleer  the  white,  of  clergy  kind; 
But  after-malice  did  not  long  forget 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 
For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies, 
Their  foes  a  deadly  shibboleth  devise:     2370 
By  which  imrighteously  it  was  decreed    ' 
That  none  to  trust,  or  profit,  should  suc- 
ceed. 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  poisonous 

wicked  weed; 
Or  that,  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curst, 
Or  henbane   juice  to  swell  'em  till  they 

burst. 
The  patron  (as  in  reason)  thought  it  hard 
To  see  this  inquisition  in  his  yard. 
By  which  the  sovereign  was  of  subjects' 
use  debarr'd. 
"  All  gentle  means  he  tried,  which  might 
withdraw 
Th^  effects  of  so  unnatural  a  law;  2380 

But  still  the  Dove-house  obstinately  stood 
Deaf  to  their  own,  and  to  their  neighbors' 

good; 
And  which  vmtt  toorse  (if  any  worse  could  be). 
Repented  of  their  boasted  loyalty: 
Now  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  cause. 
And  drunk   with   fumes   of   popular   ap- 
plause; 
For  those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd, 
He  fits  for  fate,  and   first  destroys  their 
mind. 
"  New  doubts  indeed  they  daily  strove  to 
raise. 
Suggested  dangers,  interpos'd  delays;    2390 
And  emissarv  Pigeons  had  in  store. 
Such  as  the  Meccan  prophet  us'd  of  yore. 
To  whisper  counsels  in  their  patron's  ear; 
And  veil'd  their  false  advice  with  zealous 

fear. 
The  master  smil'd  to  see  'em  work  in  vain 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idle  reign: 
He  saw,  but  suff er'd  their  protractive  furts. 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce   their 

hearts; 
But  they  abus'd  that  grace  to  make  allies, ' 
And  fondly  clos'd  with  former  enemies; 
For  fools  are  double  fools,  endeav'ring  to 
be  wise.  2401 
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**  After  a  grave  cousalt  what  course  were 

best, 
One,  more  mature  in  folly  than  the  rest. 
Stood  up,  and  told  'em,  with  his  head  aside, 
That  desp'rate  cures  must  be  to  desp'rate 

,  ills  applied; 
And  therefore,  since  their  main  impending 

fear 
Was  fromth'  encreasingraceof  Chanticleer, 
Some  potent  bird  of  prey  they  ought  to  find 
A  foe  profess'd  to  hmi  and  all  his  kind: 
Some  naggard  Hawk,  who  had  her  eyry 

nigh,  2410 

Well  pounc'd  to  ftusten,  and  well  wing'd  to 

fly; 
One  they  might  trust  their  conmion  wrongs 

to  wreak: 
The  Musket,  and  the  Coystrel  were  too 

weak. 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon.  — '  But,  above  the 

rest. 
The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  best; 
Of  small  renown,  'tis  true;  for,  not  to  He, 
We  call  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtesy. 
I  know  he  haunts  the  Pigeon-house  and 

farm. 
And  more,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us 

harm; 
But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends: 
Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  shall  soon  be 

friends.  2421 

For  Pigeons'  flesh  he  seems  not  much  to 

care; 
Cramm'd   Chickens  are  a  more  delicious 

fare. 
On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 
I  wish  you  would  confer  the  sovereign 

sway: 
Petition  him  t'  accept  the  government, 
And  let  a  splendid  embassy  be  sent.' 
«This  pithy  speech  prevailed,  and  all 

agreed, 
Old  enmities  forgot,  the  Buzzard  should 

succeed. 
«  Their  welcome  suit  was  granted  sooni 

as  heard,  2430  { 

With  B's  upon  their  breast,  appointed  for 
his  guard. 

He  came,  and,  crown'd  with  great  solem- 
nity, 

'  God  save  King  Buzzard ! '  was  the  gen'ral 
cry. 
«  A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight. 


He  seem'd  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height: 
Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns 

prefer; 
Black-brow'd,    and    bluff,   like    Homer's 

Jupiter; 
Broad-back'd,  and  brawny-built  for  love's 

delight, 
A  prophet  f orm'd  to  make  a  female  prose- 
lyte. *        a440 
A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 
By  breeding  sharp,  by  nature  confident. 
Interest  in  all  his  actions  was  discem'd; 
More  leam'd  than  honest,  more  a  wit  than 

leam'd; 
Or  f orc'd  by  fear,  or  by  his  profit  led, 
Or  both  conjoin'd^  his  native  clime  he  fled; 
But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heav'n  along, 
A  fair  behavior,  and  a  fluent  tongue. 
And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not 

thrive; 
The  most  unlucky  parasite  alive.  2450 

Loud  praises  to  prepare  his  paths  he  sent. 
And  then  himself  pursued  his  compliment; 
But,  by  reverse  of  fortune  chas'd  away, 
His  gifts  no  longer  than  their  author  stay. 
He  shakes  the  dust  against  th'  ungrateful 

race. 
And  leaves  the  stench  of  ordures  in  the 

place. 
Oft  has  he  flatter'd  and  blasphem'd  the 

same. 
For  in  his  rage  he  spares  no  sovereign's 

name; 
The  hero  and  the  tyrant  change  their  style 
By  the  same  measure  that  they  frown  or 

smile.  2460 

When  well  received  by  hospitable  foes, 
The  kindness  he  returns,  is  to  expose: 
For  courtesies,  tho'  undeserv'd  and  great,  1 
No  gratitude  in  felon-minds  beeet;  I 

As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  [ 

the  treat.  J 


Sev'n  sacraments  he  wisely  does  disown. 
Because  he  knows  confession  stands  for 

one;  2470 

Where  sins  to  sacred  silence  are  convey'd, 
And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray  d: 
But  he,  uncall'd,  his  patron  to  control, 
Divulg'd  the  secret  whispers  of  his  soul; 
stood  forth  th'  aceosing  Sathan  of 

crimes, 
I  And  offer'd  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 
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Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defense, 
Invnlneiable  in  his  impudence, 
He  dares  the  world;  and,  eager  of  a  name, 
He  thrusts  abont,  and  justles  into  fame. 
Frontless  and  satire-proof  he  scours  the 

streets,  3481 

And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets. 
So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  miss    1 
Of  being  known  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss)  > 
He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is.  J 
**  Such  was,  and  is  the  Captain  of  the ' 

Test, 
Tho'  half  his  yirtues  are  not  here  ex- 
pressed; 

The  modesty  of  fame  conceals  the  rest.^ 
The  spleenful  Pigeons  never  could  create 
A   prince   more  proper  to  reyenge  their 

hate:  2490 

Indeed,  more  proper  to  reyenge,  than  saye; 
A  king  whom  in  his  wrath  th'  Almighty 

gave: 
For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  allow'd, ' 
But  made  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons 

proud; 
Gave  time  to  fix  their  friends,  and  to  se- 
duce the  crowd. 
They  long  their  fellow-subjects  to  in-^ 

thral. 
Their  patron's  pronuse  into  question  call. 
And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  'em 

lords  of  all. 
"False  fears  their  leaders  fail'd  not  to 

suffgest. 
As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  dispossess'd; 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans,  nor  goggling  eyes 

did  want,  3501 

For  now  the  Pigeons  too  had  leam'd  to  cant. 
The  house  of  pray'r  is  stock'd  with  large 

encrease; 
Nor  doors,  nor  windows  can  contain  the 

press: 
For  biids  of  eVry  feather  fill  th'  abode; 
Ev'n  atheists  out  of  envy  own  a  €rod: 
And,  reeking  from  the  stews,  adult'rers 

come, 
Like  Groths  and  Vandals  to  demolish  Rome. 
That  Conscience  which  to  all  their  crimes 

was  mute 
Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  persecute; 
No  rigor  of  the  laws  to  be  releas'd,        351 1 
And  much  the  less,  because  it  was  their 

lord's  request: 
They  thought   it  great  their  sov'reign  to 

control, 
And  nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul. 


'"T  is  true,  the  Pigeons,  and  their  prince 

elect. 
Were  short  of  pow'r  their  purpose  to  effect; 
But  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they 

could. 
And  ouff'd  the  tender  Chickens  from  their 

food: 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  cause  did  1 

stir,  I 

Tho'  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer,  3520  | 
With  all  respect,  he  was  a  gross  idolater.  J 
"  But  when  th'  imperial  owner  did  espy 
That  thus  they  tum'd  his  erace  to  villamy. 
Not  suff'ring  wrath  to  cQscompose  his 

mind. 
He  strove  a  temper  for  th'  extremes  to 

find, 
So  to  be  just,  as  he  might  still  be  kind; 
Then,  all  maturely  weigh'd,  pronounc'd  a 

doom 
Of  sacred  strength  for  ev'ry  age  to  come. 
By  this  the  Doves  their  wealth  and  state 

possess, 
No  rights    infring'd,  but    license    to  op- 
press: 3530 
Such  pow'r  have  they  as  factious  lawyers 

long 
To  crowns  ascrib'd,  that  kings  can  do  no 

wrong. 
But,  since  his  own  domestic  birds  have  tried 
The  dire  effects  of  their  destructive  pride, 
He  deems  that  proof  a  measure  to  the 

rest, 
Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breast. 
His  fowl  of  nature  too  unjustly  were  op- 

press'd. 
He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  ev'ry ' 

sect 
Free  of  his  farm,  with  promise  to  respect 
Their  sev'ral  kinds  alike,  and  equally  pro- 
tect. 3540 
His  gracious  edict  the  same  franchise 

yields 
To  all  the  wild  encrease  of  woods  and 

fields. 
And  who   in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in 

steeples  builds; 
To  Crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords, 
And  Chouehs  and  Daws,  and  such  republic 

birds; 
Seenr'd  with  ample  privilege  to  feed. 
Each  has  his  district,  and  his  bounds  de- 
creed: 
Combin'd  in  common  int'rest  with  his  own, 
But  not  to  pass  the  Pigeons'  Rubicon. 
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"Here  ends  the  leign  of   this  pre-1 
tended  Dove;  3550  I 

All  prophecies  accomplish'd  from  above,  | 
For  Shuoh  oomes  the  scepter  to  remove.  J 
Rednc'd  from  her  imperial  high  abode, 
Like  Dionysins  to  a  private  rod, 
The  Passive  Church,  that  with  pretended ' 

grace 
Did  her  distinctive  mark  in  duty  place. 
Now  touch'd,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his 
fw5g. 
"  What  after  happened  is  not  hard  to 
guess: 
The  small  beginnings  had  a  large  en- 
crease. 
And  arts  and  wealth  suleeed  (the  secret 
spoils  of  peace).    \  3560^ 

'T  is  said,  the  Doves  repented,  tho'  too  late, 
Become  the  smiths  of  theiriown  foolish  fate: 
Nor  did  their  owner  hasten'  their  ill  hour; 
But,  sunk  in  credit,  they  decreased  in  pow'r; 
Like  snows   in  warmUi   that  mildly  pass 

away. 
Dissolving  in  the  silence  of  decay. 

<<The  Buzzard,  not  content  with  equal 

place, 

Invites  the  f  eather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race. 

To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sight. 

And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly 

flight:  2570 


But  each  have  separate  interests  of  their  own ; 
Two  Czars  are  one  too  mauy  for  a  throne. 
Nor  can  th'  usurper  long  abstain  from  food; 
Already  he  has  tasted  figeons*  blood. 
And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  fkre. 
When  this  indulgent  lord  shall    late  to 

heav'n  repair. 
Bare  benting  times,  and   molting  months 

may  come, 
When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  theis 

home; 
Or  rent  in  schism  (for  so  their  fate  decrees) 
Like  the  tumultuous  coUeee  of  the  bees,  2580 
They  fight  their  quarrel,  by  themselves  op- 
pressed: 
The  tyrant  smiles  below,  and  waits  the 
&lling  feast." 
Thus  did  Uie  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end. 
Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  com- 
mend; 
But,  with  affected  yawnings  at  the  close, 
Seem'd  to  require  her  natural  repose: 
For  now  the  streaky  light  began  to  peep. 
And  setting  stars  admonish'd  both  to  sleep. 
The  dame  withdrew,  and,  wishing  to  her 

guest 
The  peace  of  heav'n,  betook  herself  to 
rest.  S590 

Ten  thousand  angels  on  her  slumbers  wait, 
With  glorious  visions  of  her  future  state. 


A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIAS  DAY, 

1687 

[About  1683  a  musical  society  in  London 
began  the  custom  of  celebratiiig  November 
22,  the  Feast  of  St  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of 
music,  by  a  public  concert.  Dryden  wrote  the 
following  ode,  which  was  set  to  music  by  an 
Italian  composer,  Giovanni  Battista  Drag'hi,  for 
the  performance  of  1687.  So  far  as  is  known, 
this  ode  was  first  printed  in  Examen  Poeticum, 
1693.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it 
was  published  earlier,  as  a  broadside,  like  its 
greater  successor,  Alexander's  Fetut] 


From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
When  Nature  undemea&  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head, 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high: 
**  Arise,  ye  more  than  dead.'* 


Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry. 

In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  pow'r  obey.  lo 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 

Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closmg  full  in  Man. 

n 

What   passion    cannot   Music   raise    and 
quell  I 
When  Jubal  struck  the  corded  shell. 
His  list'ninfi^  brethren  stood  around, 
And,  wond^ing,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound.        to 
Less  than  a  goa  they  thought  there  could 
not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What    passion    cannot    Music    raise    and 
quell  I 
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The  Trumpet's  loud  clangor 

ExciteB  UB  to  anoA, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thund'ring  Drum  30 

Cries:  "Hark !  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge,  't  is  too  late  to  retreat." 

IV 

The  soft  complaining  Flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  loTers, 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling 
Lute. 


Sharp  Violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion,      40 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

VI 
But  O  !  what  art  can  teach. 
What  human  Toice  can  reach. 

The  sacred  Or^^'s  praise  ? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  Iotc, 

Notes  that  wine  their  heav'nly  ways 
To  mend  ue  choirs  above. 

VII 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race; 
And  Irees  unrooted  left  their  place. 


Sequacious  of  the  lyre;  50 

But  bright  Cecilia  raas'd  the  wonder  high'r : 
When    to   her   Organ  vocal  breath   was 

giv'n, 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared. 

Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n. 

Grand  Chorus 

A$from  thepaw'r  oftacred  lays 
The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blest  above  ; 
So,  when  the  last  and  dreadjvi  hour 
nis  crumbling  pageant  shail  devour,  6a 
The  Trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  Iwe^  the  living  die. 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 


EPIGRAM  ON   MILTON 

[This  epigram  is  engraved,  without  the 
name  of  &»  author,  beneath  the  portrait  of 
Milton  which  f onns  the  frontiapieoe  to  Tonson's 
folio  edition  of  PoraJue  Xost,  1688.  Dryden's 
name  is  fixst  Joined  to  it  in  the  aecood  edition, 
1716,  of  the  &xth  Part  of  Miscellany  Poems.] 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed. 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last: 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  fEirther  go; 
To  make  a  thir4,  >he  join'd  the  former 
two. 


BRITANNIA   REDIVIVA 

A   POEM   ON   THE   PRINCE,    BORN   ON   THE   TENTH   OF  JUNE,    1 688 

DH  PaMi  Indipete*,  et  BomuU,  Vettaque  Mater. 
Qua  Tuaewn  Tlberim,  et  Bomana  PakUia  wrvtu^ 
H%tno  aaiian  tverso  Puemm  meoturnn  mboIo 
Ne  prohibele  :  taUsjamprldem  Mtngume  nottro 
L(unned<ml«Bhdmutp€ryt$rkiTniS€B.-^YiMa.  Georg,!. 

[This  poem  celebrates  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James  II  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  10, 1688.  It 
was  preiMbied  in  haste  and  Hoensed  for  the  press  on  June  19.  Two  editions,  one  in  folio  and  one 
in  quarto,  were  published  by  Tonson  in  1688;  a  third,  m  quarto,  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  same  year.  After  the  Kevolntion  the  poem  was  not  reprinted  until  it  was  included  in 
the  folio  Poems  and  J^anslationSf  1701.] 


OuB  Yows  are  heard  betimes  !  and  Heaven 

takes  care 
To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the  pray'r : 


Freyenting  aiu;els  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  sent  us  back  to  praise,  who  came  to 
pray. 
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Just  on  the  day,  when  the  high-mounted 

sun 
Did  farthest  in  his  northern  progress  run, 
He  bended  forward,  and  ey'n  stretch'd  the 

sphere 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  lengthen'd  jrear. 
To  view  a  brighter  son  in  Britain  bom;    1 
That  was  the   bus'ness  of  his  longest 

morn;  lo  >- 

The  glorious  object  seen,  'twas  time  to 

turn. 
Departing  Spring  oould  only  stay  to 

shed 
Her  bloomy  beauties  on  the  eenial  bed, 
But  left  the  manly  Summer  m  her  stead, 
With  timely  fruit  the  longing  land  to  oheer, 
And  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  th'  auspicious 

heir, 
This  ase  to  blossom,  and  the  next  to  bear, 
(a)  Last  soleom  Sabbath  saw  the  Church 

attend; 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  descend;       ao 
But  when  lus  wondrous  (b)  octaye  roll'd 

again. 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train. 
So  great  a  blessing  to  so  good  a  king, 
None   but    th'  Eternal  Comforter    oould 

bring. 
Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  conspire, 
As  once,  in  council  to  create  our  sire  ? 
It  seems  as  if  they  sent  the  newborn  guest 
To  wait  on  the  procession  of  their  feast; 
And  on  their  sacred  anniverse  decreed      39 
To  stamp  their  image  on  the  promised  seed. 
Three  realms  united,  and  on  one  bestow'd. 
An  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  show'd: 
The  Mighty  Trine  the  triple  empire  shar'd. 
As  every  person  would  have  one  to  guard. 

Hail,  son  of  piay'rs,  by  holy  violence 
Drawn  down  from  heav'n;  but  long  be  ban- 

ish'd  thence. 
And  late  to  thy  paternal  skies  retire  ! 
To  mend  our  crimes  whole  ages  would  re- 
quire; 
To  change  th'  inveterate  habit  of  our  sins. 
And  finish  what  thy  godlike  sire  begins.  40 
Kind  Heav'n,  to  make  us  Englishmen  again. 
No  less  can  eive  us  than  a  patriarch's  reign. 
The  sacred  cradle  to  your  charge  receive, 
Te  seraphs, and  by  turns  the  guard  relieve; 
Thy  Other's  an^el,  and  thy  father  join. 
To  keep  possession,  and  secure  the  line; 


t 


a)  Whit  Sunday. 
»  Trinity  Sunday. 


i  SO  high,        ^ 
ds  infant  cry,  > 
ng  divinity;   J 


But  long  defer  the  honors  of  thy  fate: 
Great  may  they  be  like  his,  like  his  be  late; 
That  James  this  running  century  may  view. 
And  give  his  son  an  auspice  to  the  new.    50 
Our  wants  exact  at  least  that  moderate  ^ 

Btay: 
For  see   the  (c)  Dragon  winged  on  his 

way. 
To  watch  the  (d)  travail,  and  devour  the 

Or,  if  allusions  may  not  rise  so  high. 

Thus,  when  Alcides  rais'd  his  ' 

The  snakes  besieg'd  his  young 

But  vainly  with  tiieir  forked  tongues  they 

threat. 
For  opposition  makes  a  hero  sreat. 
To  needful  succor  all  the  good  will  run. 
And  Jove  assert  the  godhead  of  his  son.   60 

O  still  repining  at  your  present  state. 
Grudging  yourselves  the  Mnefits  of  fate. 
Look  up,  and  read  in  characters  of  light 
A  blessmg  sent  you  in  your  own  despite. 
The  manna  fidls,  yet  that  celestial  bread 
Like  Jews  you  munch,  and  murmur  while 

you  feed. 
May  not  your  fortune  be  like  theirs,  exil'd. 
Yet  forty  years  to  wander  in  the  wUd; 
Or  if  it  be,  may  Moses  live  at  least, 
To  lead  you  to  the  verge  of  promis'd  rest.  70 
Tho'   poets  are   not  prophets,  to  fore- 

know 

What  plants  will  take  the  blight,  and  what 

will  grow. 
By  tracing  Heav'n  his  footsteps  may  be 

found: 
Behold  !  how  awfully  he  walks  the  round  ! 
God  is  abroad,  and,  wondrous  in  his  ways. 
The  rise  of  empires  and  their  fall  surveys; 
More  (might  I  say)  than  with  an  usual 

eye. 
He  sees  his  bleeding  Church  in  ruin  lie. 
And  hears  the  souls  of  saints  beneath  his 

altar  cry. 
Already  has  he  lifted  high  the  (e)  sign,   80 
Which  crown'd   the    conquering   arms  of 

Constantine: 
The  (f )  moon  grows  pale  at  that  presaging 

sight. 
And  half  her  train  of  stars  have  lost  their 

light. 


lis  I 


(c)  Alluding  only  to  the  Commonwealth  party,  here 
and  in  other  placet  of  the  poem. 

(d)  Rer.  xii,  4. 
f  e)  The  croH. 

(f)  The  ccMcent,  which  the  Torka  hear  for  their 
arma. 
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Behold  another  (e)  Sylyester,  to  bless 
The  sacred  standard,  and  secure  success; 
Larffe  of  his  treasures,  of  a  soul  so  great, 
As  nlla  and  crowds  his  universal  seat. 

Now  view  at  home  a  (h)  second  Con- 
stantine; 

ghe  former,  too,  was  of  the  British  line;) 
LS  not  lus  healing  balm  your  breacl»es 
clos'd,  90 

Whose  exile  many  sought,  and  few  oppos'd  ? 
Or  did  not  Heav  n  by  its  eternal  doom 
Permit  those  evils,  that  this  good  might 

come? 
So  manifest,  that  ey'n  the  moon-ey'd  sects 
See  whom  and  what  this  Providence  pro- 
tects. 
Methinks,  had  we  within  our  minds  no 

more 
Than    that    one    shipwrack  on  the   fatal 

(i)  ore, 
That  only  thought   may  make  us  think 

again. 
What  wonders  God  reserves  for  such  a 

reign. 
To    dream   that  chance  his  preservation 
wrought,  100 

Were   to  think  Noah  was  preserved   for 

naught; 
Or  the  surviving  eight  were  not  design'd 
To  people  earth,  and  to  restore  their  kind. 

When  humbly  on  the  royal  babe  we  gaze, 
The  manly  lines  of  a  majestic  &ee 
Give  awful  joy:  't  is  paradise  to  look 
On  the  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature's  book; 
If  the  first  opening  page  so  charms  the  sight, 
Think  how  th'  miiolded  volume  will  de- 
light I 
See  how  the  venerable  infant  lies         no 
In  early  pomp;  how  thro'  the  mother's 

eyes 
The  Other's  soul,  with  an  undaunted  view, 
Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his 

due. 
See  on  his  future  subjects  how  he  smiles. 
Nor  meanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  be- 
guiles; 
But  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne. 
Assures  our  mrthrights  and  assumes  his 
own. 
Bom  in  broad  daylight,  that  th'  ungrate- 
ful rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt; 

(g)  The  Pope  in  the  tfane  of  Conitintiiie  the  Gnet, 
«"«^^«|r  to  the  preeent  Pope, 
fh)  Aof  Jemee  the  Baoood. 
(i>  The  Lenunon  Ore. 


Truth,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darkness 

shun,  rso 

And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun. 
(j)  Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a 

dubious  birth, 
Loth   to  confess  the   godhead  doth'd  in 

earth; 
But  sicken'd,  after  all  their  baffled  lies. 
To  find  an  heir  apparent  of  the  skies, 
Abandoned    to    aespair,    still    may    they 

grudge. 
And,  owning   not    the  Savior,  prove  the 

judge. 
Not  great  (k)  .Sneas  stood  in  plainer 

^y, 

When,  the  dark  mantling  mist  dissolv'd 

away,  129 

He  to  the  Tyrians  shew'd  his  sudden  face. 
Shining  with  all  his  s^oddess  mother's  grace: 
For  she  herself  had  made  his  countiiance 

bright, 
Breath'd  honor  on  his  eyes,  and  her  own 

purple  light. 
If  our  victorious  (1)  Edward,  as  they  say, 
Gave  Wales  a  prince  on  that  propitious  day. 
Why  may  not  years  revolving  with  his  fate 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longer  date  ? 
One  who  may  carry  to  a  distant  shore 
The  terror  that  his  fam'd  forefather  bore  ? 
But  why  should  James  or  his  young  hero 

stay  140 

For  slight  presages  of  a  name  pr  day  ? 
We  need  no  Edward's  fortune  to  adorn 
That  happy  moment  when  .our  prince  was 

bom: 
Our  prince  adorns  his  day,  and  ages  hence 
Shall  wish  his  birthday  for  some  future 

prince, 
(m)  Great  Michael,  prince  of  all  th'  ethe- 
real hosts, 
And  whate'er   inborn    saints  our  Britain 

boasts; 
And  thou,  (n)  th'  adopted  patron  of  our 

isle. 
With  cheerful  aspects  on  this  infant  smile: 
The  pledge  of  Heav'n,  which,  dropping 

from  above,  150 

Secures  our  bliss,  and  reconciles  his  love. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought, 
When,  to  the  dregs,  we  drank  the  bitter 

draught; 

(j)  Alluding  to  the  tomptatioDe  in  the  wildemeH. 

(k)  Virgil,  JSneid  I. 

(1)  Sdward  the  Black  Prince,  bom  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

fm)  The  motto  of  the  poem  ezplalnM. 

(n)  St.  George. 
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Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  conspire,  1 
Nor  did  th'  avenging  angel  yet  retire,  I 
But  purf^'d  our  stiU  enereasing  orimes  | 

with  fire.  J 

Then  perjur'd  Plots,  the  still  impending 

Test, 
And  worse  —  but  charity  conceals  the  rest: 
Here  stop  the  current  of  the  sanguine  flood; 

blood;  x6o 

But  let  their  dying  pangs,  their  living  toil, 

Spread  a  rich  harvest  thro'  their  native  soil: 

A  harvest  ripening  for  another  reign. 

Of  which  this  royal  babe  may  reap  the 
gram. 
Enough  of  early  saints  one  womb  has 
giv'n; 

Enough  encreas'd  the  family  of  heav'n: 

Let  them  for  his  and  our  atonement  go; 

And  reigning  blest  above,  leave  him  to  rule 
Mow. 

.    Enough  already  has  the  year  f oreslow'd 

His  wonted  course,  the  seas  have  over- 
flowed, 170 

The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping 
spring. 

And  frightened  birds  in  woods  forgot  to 
sing; 

The  strong-limb'd  steed  beneath  his  harness 
faints. 

And  the  same  shiVring  sweat  his  lord  at- 
taints. 

When  will  the  mimstor  of  wrath  give  o'er  ? 

Behold  him,  at  (o)  Aiaunah's  threshing- 
floor: 

He  stops,  and  seems  to  sheathe  his  flaming 
brand, 

Pleas'd  with  burnt  incense  from  our  David's 
hand. 

David  has  bought  the  Jebusite's  abode, 

And  rais'd  an  altar  to  the  living  God.      xSo 
Heav'n,  to  reward  him,  make  his  joys ' 
sijicere; 

No  future  ills  nor  accidents  appear, 

To  sully  and  pollute  the  sacred  infant's 
year  I 

Five  months  to  discord  and  debate  were 
giv'n: 

He  sanctifies  the  yet  remaining  sev'n. 

Sabbath  of  months  I  henceforth  in  him  be 
blest, 

And  prelude  to  the  realm's  perpetual  rest  I 
Let  his  baptismal  drops  for  us  atone; 

(o)  AUoding  to  the  paange  IhUm  FintBook  of  Kings 
zziv,  20. 


Lustrations  for  (p)  offenses  not  his  own. 
Let  Conscience,  which  is  int'rest  ill  dia- 

guis'd,  190 

In  the  same  font  be  oleans'd,  and  all  the 

land  baptiz'd. 
(q)Unnam'd  as  yet;  at  least  unknown  to 

fame: 
Is  there  a  strife  in  heav'n  about  his  name  ? 
Where  every  famous  predecessor  vies. 
And  makes  a  faction  tor  it  in  the  skies  ? 
Or  must  it  be  reserv'd  to  thought  alone  ? 
Such  was  the  sacred  (r)  Tetrafframmaion. 
Things  worthy  silence  must  not  be  revealed: 
Thus  the  true  name  of  (s)  Rome  was  kept 

concealed. 
To  shun  the  spells  and  sorceries  of  those 
Who  durst  her  infant  Majesty  oppose,     aoi 
But  when  his  tender  strength  in  time  shall 

rise 
To  dare  ill  tongues,  and  fascinating  eves; 
This  isle,  which  hides  the  little  thund'rer'B 

fame, 
Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contain  his  name: 
Th'  artillery  of    heav'n  shall  make  him 

known; 
(t)  Crete  could  not  hold  the  god,  when  Jove 

W9LB  srown. 
As  Jove^  (u)  increase,  who  from  his 

brain  was  bom. 
Whom  arms  and  arts  did  equally  adorn. 
Free  of  the  breast  was  bred,  whose  milky 

taste  210 

Minerva's  name  to  Venus  haddebas'd; 
So  this  imperial  babe  rejects  the  food 
That  mixes  monarchs'  with  plebeian  blood: 
Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  control. 
Extinguish  all  the  father  in  his  soul. 
And,  for  his  Estian  race,  and  Saxon  strain. 
Might  reproduce  some  second  Richard's 

reien. 
Mildness  he  shares  from  both  his  parents' 

blood. 
But  kings  too  tame  are  despicably  good: 
Be  this  the  mixture  of  this  regal  child,   aio 
By  nature  manly,  but  by  virtue  mild. 
Thus  &r  the  furious  transport  of  the 

news 
Had  to  prophetic  madness  fir'd  the  Muse; 

OrigliuJ  lin. 

The  priiioo  chrisfean^d,  but  not  luunM. 
Jehovmh,  or  the  name  of  Qodf  unlawful  to  be  pro- 
noiinc'd  by  the  Jews, 
(s)  Borne  Mithort  ay  that  the  true  name  of  Borne  wta 
ptaeecret:  Ne  hokes  ineankunentU  deo$  elieertnL 
h)  Candle,  where  Jufdter  was  bom  and  bred  eeoretty. 
(u)  Pallaa,  or  llinerya,  laid  by  the  poeta  to  hare  be«i 
bred  up  by  hand. 
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Madness  ongovemable,  umnspir'd, 

Swift  to  foretell  whatever  she  desir'd. 

Was  it  for  me  the  dark  abyss  to  tread, 

Ai^  read  the  book  which  angels  cannot 
read? 

How  was  I  punish'd,  when  the  (t)  sadden 
blast 

The  face  of  heay'n  and  our  young  sun  o'er- 
cast  I 

Fame,  the  swift  ill,  enereasing  as  she  roll'd, 

Disease,  despair,  and  death,  at  three  re- 
prises told:  231 

At  three  insulting  strides  she  stalk'd  the 
town. 

And,  like  contagion,  struck  the  lojal  down. 

Down    fell    the    winnow'd    wheat;     but, 
mounted  high, 

The  whirlwind  bore  the  chaff,  and  hid  the 
sky. 

Here  black  rebellion  shooting  from  be- 
low, 

{As  earth's  (w)  gigantic  brood  by  mo- 
ments grow,)  I 

And  here  the  sons  of  Grod  are  petrified 
with  woe:  J 

An  apoplex  of  grief !  so  low  were  driy'n 

The  saints,  as  hardly  to  defend  their  heav'n. 

As,  when  pent  vapors  run  their  hollow 

round,  341 

Earthquakes,  which  are  conyulsions  of  the 
ground. 

Break  bellowing  forth,  and  no  confinement 
brook. 

Till  the  third  settles  what  the  former  shook; 

Such  heavings  had  onr  souls;  till,  slow  and 
late. 

Our  life  with  his  retum'd,  and  faith  pie- 
▼ail'd  on  fate: 

By  prayers  the  mighty  blessing  was  im* 
plor'd. 

To  pray'rs  was  granted,  and  by  pray'rs  re- 
ator'd. 
So,  ere  the  (x)  Shunammite  a  son  oon- 
ceiv'd. 

The    prophet  promis'd,  and  the  wife  be- 
liev'd.  250 

A  son  was  sent,  the  son  so  much  desir'd; 

But  soon  upon  the  mother's  knees  expir'd. 

The  troubled  Seer  approach'd  the  mourn- 
ful door. 

Ban,  pray'd,  and  sent  his  past'ral  staff  be- 
fore, 

(▼)  The  taddoi  ialie  report  of  the  prince's  death, 
(w)  Thoee  gianta  are  feign'd  to  have  grown  fifteen  eOa 


day 


•venrda 

(x)In 


tba  Beeond  Book  of  Kings  ir. 


Then  stretch'd  his  limbs  upon  the  child,  and 

moum'd. 
Till  warmth,  and  breath,  and  a  new  soul 

retum'd. 
Thus  Mercy  stretches  out  her  hand,  and 

saves 
Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  waves. 

Aa  when  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground    the  yet   unbearded 

grain,  a6o 

Think  not  the  hopes  of  harvest  are  destroy'd 
On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  void; 
The  light,  unloaded  stem,  from  tempest 

freed, 
Will  raise  the  youthful  honors  of  his  head; 
And,  soon  restored  by  native  vigor,  bear 
The  timely  product  of  the  bounteous  year. 

Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  past: 
For  Heav'n  will  exercise  us  to  the  last; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  full  career. 
With  doubtful  blessings,  and  with  mingled 

fear;  270 

That,  still  depending  on  his  daily  grace, 
His  every  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pass; 
With  sparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good. 
Preventing  surfeits  of  our  pampered  blood. 
So  feeds  the  mother  bird  her  craving  young 
With  little  morsels,  and  delays  'em  long. 

True,  this  last  blessing  was  a  royal  feast; 
But  where 's  the  weddmg  garment  on  the 

guest? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream, 
Are  such  as  teach  the  nations  to  blaspheme. 
In  lusts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  swell. 
And  injuries  with  injuries  repel;  aSa 

Prompt  to  revenge,  not  daring  to  fornve, 
Our-hves  unteach  the  doctrine  we  beueve. 
Thus  Israel  sinn'd,  impenitently  hard, 
And  vainly  thoufi^ht  the  (y)  present  ark 

their  guard ; 
But  when  the  haughty  Philistines  appear. 
The V  fled,  abandon'd  to  their  foes  and  fear ; 
Their  Grod  was  absent,  tho'  his  ark  was 

there. 
Aht  lest  our  crimes  should   snatch  this 

pledge  away  290 

And  make  our  joys  the  blessing  of  a  day  1 
For  we  have  sinn'd  him  hence,  and  that  he 

lives, 
God  to  his  promise,  not  our  practice  gives. 
Our  crimes  would  soon  weigh  down  the 

guilty  scale. 
But  James,  and  lliary,aiid  the  Church  pre- 
vail. 

(7)  1  Samuel  It,  10. 
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Nor  (z)  Anudek  can  rout  the  chosen  bands, 
While  Hiir  and  Aaron  hold  up  Moses'  hands. 

By  living  well,  let  ns  secure  his  days, 
Mod'rate  in  hopes,  and  humble  in  our  waja. 
No  force  the  freebom  spirit  can  constrain. 
But  charity  and  great  examples  gain.      301 
Forgiveness  is  our  thanks  for  such  a  day, 
'T  is  godlike  God  in  his  own  coin  to  pay. 
But  you,  propitious  queen,  translated' 

here, 
From  your   mild    heav'n,  to  rule  our 

rugged  sphere, 
Beyond  the  sunny  walks,  and  circling 

year: 

Tou,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereft 
Of  flJl  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left; 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast, 
Tho'  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  lost;  310 

So  lost,  as  starlieht  is  dissolv'd  away, 
And  melts  into  Uie  brightness  of  the  day; 
Or  gold  about  the  regd  diadem. 
Lost  to  improve  the  luster  of  the  gem: 
What  can  we  add    to    your    triumphant 

day? 
Let  the  great  gift  the  beauteous  giver  pay. 
For,  should  our  thanks  awake  the  risiug ' 

sun. 
And  lengthen,  as  his  latest  shadows  run, 
That,  tho'  the  longest  day,  would  soon, 

too  soon  be  done. 
Let  angels'  voices  with  their  harps  con- 
spire, 3x0 
But  keep  th'  auspicious  infant  from  the 

choir; 
Late  let  him  sin|^  above,  and  let  us  know 
No  sweeter  music  than  his  cries  below. 
Nor  can  I  wish  to  you,  great  monaroh, 

more 
Than  such  an  annual  income  to  your  store; 
The  day  which  gave  this  unit  did  not  shine 
For  a  less  omen,  than  to  fill  the  trine. 
After  SL  prince,  an  (tdmiral  beget; 
The  Royal  Sov'reign  wants  an  anchor  yet. 


Our  isle  has  younger  titles  still  in  store,  ^ 
And  when  th'  exlurasted  land  can  yield 

no  more,  331  *- 

Your  line  can  force  them  from  a  foreign 

shore.  J 

The  name  of  Great  your  martial  mind 

will  suit. 
But  justice  is  your  darling  attribute: 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  't  was  but  (a)  one  hero's 

due, 
And  in  him  Plutarch  prophesied  of  you. 
A  prince's  &vors  but  on  few  can  f aU, 
But  justice  is  a  virtue  shar'd  by  aU. 

Some  kings  the  name  of  oonqu'rors  have 

assum'd,  339 

Some  to  be  great,  some  to  be  gods  presum'd; 
But  boundless  pow'r,  and  arbitraiy  lust. 
Made  tyrants  still  abhor  the  name  of  just; 
They  shunn'd  the  praise  this  godlike  virtue 

gives. 
And  fear'd  a  title  thatreproach'd  their  lives. 
The  pow'r,  from  which  all  kings  derive 

their  state. 
Whom  they  pretend,  at  least,  to  imitate. 
Is  equal  both  to  punish  and  reward; 
For  few  would  love  their  €rod,  unless  they 

fear'd. 
Resistless  force  and  immortality 
Make  but  a  lame,  imperfect  deity;         350 
Tempests  have  force  unbounded  to  destroy. 
And  deathless  being  ev'n  the  damn'd  enjoy; 
And  yet  HeaVn's  attributes,  both  last  and 

first, 
One  without  life,  and  one  with  life  accurst; 
But  justice  is  Heaven's  self,  so  strictly  he. 
That,  could  it  fail,  the  Godhead  could  not  be. 
This  virtue  is  your  own;  but  life  and  state 
Are  one  to  fortune  subject,  one  to  fate: 
Equal  to  all,  you  justly  frown  or  smile; 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  your  steady  hand 

beguile;  360 

Yourself  our  balance  hold,  the  world 

our  isle. 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
DON  SEBASTIAN.  KING  OF 
PORTUGAL 

[D^den  bestowed  much   labor  upon  this 
tragedy,  the  first  play  that  he  wrote  on  his 

(s)  Kzod.  ztU,  8. 


return  to  dramatic  work  after  the  Revolutioiu 
Though  of  g^reat  literary  merit,  it  seems  from 
the  author's  preface  to  have  had  at  first  only 
moderate  snooeas  on  the  stage.  It  was  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  autumn  of  1689 ;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  January.  1690.  (See  reference  to  the 
London  Oazetie  in  Soott-Saintsbury  editioBy 
(a)ArifttdM.    Bee  hifl  Uf e  In  FlntardL 
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zriii,  296.)  The  book  was  printed  *'  for  Jo. 
Hmdmanh,"  iiMrtead  of  for  Tonaon.  The  tiUe- 
page  bean  the  apt  motto : 

~  Nm  tMrda  Mneciat 
Debilitet  tItm  Mdmi  mntatgue  Tigonan, 

Ynen.,  JBneid,  ix,  610,611. 

The  epilogue  is  eloeely  connected  with  the 
phiy.  The  amour  of  Antonio,  **  a  youiur,  noble, 
amoroas  Portngnese,"  and  the  Mnf  ti^a  &aghter 
Morayma,  who  steali  her  faiher'a  jewel  casket 
for  her  lover's  sake,  furnishes  the  secondary, 
oomic  intrigue  of  the  drama,  of  which  the  loye 
of  Sebastian  and  Almeyda,  '*  a  captiye  queen 
of  Barbary,*'  later  diaooyered  to  be  Sebastian's 
sister,  is  die  main  plot.  The  true  relation  of 
Sebastian  and  Almeyda  is  disclosed  by  "  an  old 
eonnaelor,''  Alyarez.  The  rest  may  be  under- 
stood from  hints  in  the  epilogue  itself.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  A  WOMAN 

Thb  jndge  lemoVd,  tho'  he 's  no  more  my 

lord, 
Hay  plead  at  bar,  or  at  the  ooimcil  board: 
So  may  cast  poets  write;  there's  no  pre- 
tension 
To  amie  loss  of  wit,  from  loss  of  pension. 
Tour  looks  are  cheezful ;  and  in  all  tnis  place 
I  see  not  one  that  wears  a  damning  face. 
The  British  nation  is  too  brave,  to  show 
Ignoble  vengeance  on  a  vanqnish'd  foe. 
At  least  be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 
And  la^  your  paws  upon  him  withont  roar- 

mg.  lo 

Suppose  our  poet  was  your  foe  before, 
Tet  now,  the  business  of  the  field  is  o'er; 
T  is  time  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone, 
When  troope  are  into  winter  quarters  gone. 
Jove  was  ailike  to  Latian  and  to  Phrygian; 
And  you  well  know,  a  play 's  of  no  religion. 
Take  good  advice,  and  please  yourselves 

this  day 
No  matter  from  what  hands  you  have  the 

pUy. 
Among  good  fellows  ev'ry  health  will  pass, 
That  serves  to  carry  round  another  glass: 
When  with  full  bowls  of  Burgundy  you ' 

dme,  ai 

Ho'  at  the  mightv  monarch  yon  repine. 
You  grant  him  still  Most  Christian  in  his 

wine. 
Thus  far  the  poet;  but  his  brains  grow 

addle, 
And  all  the  rest  is  purely  from  this  noddle. 


Tou've  seen  young  ladies  at  the  senate 
door 

Prefer  petitions,  and  your  grace  implore: 

However  grave  the  legislators  were. 

Their  cause  went  ne'er  the  worse  for  being 
fair. 

Beasons   as  weak   as    theirs,  perhaps,  I 
bring;  3a 

But  I  could  bribe  you  with  as  good  a  thing. 

I  heard  him  make  advances  of  good  na- 
ture; 

That  he,  for  once,  would  sheathe  his  cut- 
ting satire. 

Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  he'll  ne'er 
again 

The  sacred  names  of  fops  and  beans  pro- 
fane. 

Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly;  for  I  swear. 

As  times  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair. 

Be  not  too  hard  on  him  with  statutes 
neither; 

Be  kind;  and  do  not  set  your  teeth  to- 
gether. 

To  stretch  the  laws,  as  cobblers  do  their 
leather.  40 

Horses  by  Papists  are  not  to  be  ridden. 

But  sure  the  Muses'  horse  was  ne'er  for* 
bidden; 

For  in  no  ratchbook  it  was  ever  found 

That  Pegasus  was  valued  at  five  poimd; 

Fine  him  to  daily  drudging  and  inditing. 

And  let  him  pay  his  taxes  out  in  writing. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN    BETWIXT   ANTONIO  AND  MORATMA 

Mor.  I  qnak'd  at  heart,  for  fear  the 

royal  fashion 
Should    have  seduc'd  us  two  to  separa-> 

ti9n: 
To  be  drawn  in,  against  our  own  desire. 
Poor  I  to  be  a  nun,  poor  yon  a  friar. 
Ant.  I  trembled,  when  the  old  man's 

hand  was  in. 
He  would  have  prov'd  we  were  too  near  of 

kin, 
Discovering  old  intrigues  of  love,  like" 

t'other, 
Betwixt  my  father  and  thy  sinful  mother. 
To  make  us  sister  Turk  and  Christian 

brother. 
Mor,    Excuse   me   there;    that   league 

should  have  been  rather  10 

Betwixt  your  mother  and  my  Mufti  father; 
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'T  is  for  my  own  and  my  relations'  credit, 

Your  friends  should  bear  the  bastard,  mine 
should  get  it. 
Ant,  Suppose  us    two  Almeyda   and' 
Sebastian 

With  incest  prov'd  upon  us  —  . 

Mor»  Without  question  ^ 

Their  conscience  was  too  queasy  01  diges- 
tion. 

Ant.  Thou  wouldst  have  kept  the  coun- 
sel of  thy  brother, 

And  sinn'd  till  we  repented  of  each  other. 
Mar.  Beast  as  you  are,  on  nature's  laws 
to  trample  1 

'T  were  fitter  that  we  follow'd  their  exam- 
ple; 30 

And,  since  all  marriage  in  repentance  ends, 

'Tis  good  for  us  to  part  while  we  are 
friends. 

To  save  a  maid's  remorses  and  confusions, 

E'en  leave  me  now  before  we  try  con- 
clusions. 
Ant.  To  copy  their  example,  first  make 
certain 

Of  one  good  hour,  like  theirs,  before  our 
parting; 

Make  a  debauch  o'er  night  of  love  and 
madness; 

And  marry,  when  we  wake,  in  sober  sad- 
ness. 
Mar.   I'll  follow  no  nejnr  sects  of  your 
inventing; 

One  night  might  cost  me  nine  long  months' 
repenting.  30 

First  wed;  and,  if  you  find  that  life  a  fetter, 

Die  when  you  please;  the  sooner,  sir,  the 
better. 

My  wealth  would  get  me  love  ere  I  could 
ask  it: 

O I  there 's  a  strange  temptation  in  the 
casket. 

All  these  young  sharpers  would  my  grace 
importune, 

And  make  me  thond'ring  Totes  of  lives 
and  fortune.        ^ 


PROLOGUE  TO   THE   PRO- 
PHETESS 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

[Dryden  wrote  the  f oUowing  proloffue  for  a 
reTival  of  Fletcher*!  Prapheteu^  ''wi&  altera- 
tions and  additions  after  the  manner  of  an 
opera  "  (as  the  title-page  has  it)  by  Bettorton, 


and  with  music  by  Pnrcell  (see  Downes).  The 
date  is  fixed  with  some  aocnracy  by  the  refer- 
ences to  King  William's  campaign  in  Ireland, 
from  Jnne  4  to  September  6,  1690,  duriog 
which  time  Qneen  Mary  acted  as  regent.  The 
prologue  gave  offense  by  its  political  refer- 
ences ;  and,  as  Gibber  tolls  us  in  his  Apolagjfj 
"  was  forbid  by  the  Lord  Dorset  after  me  fisst 
day  of  its  beii^g  spoken."  "  It  mnst  be  con- 
fessed,"  Gibber  adds,  ^*  that  this  proloffue  had 
some  familiar,  metephorical  sneers  at  the  ReT- 
olntion  itself;  and  as  the  poetry  of  it  was 
good,  the  offense  of  it  was  less  pardonable." 

Tlus  prologue  was  not  printed  with  The  Pro- 
phetess on  its  publication  in  1090 ;  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  second  edition,  1708,  of  17te  Aj^ 
nuai  Miscellany  for  the  Year  1694  (ihe  Fourth 
Misodlany),^ 

What  Noatradamey  with  all  his  art,  caA 

guess 
The  fate  of  our  approaching  Praphetess  f 
A  play,  which,  like  a  prospective  set  right, 
Presente  our  yast  expenses  close  to  sight; 
But  turn  the  tube,  and  there  we  sadly  yiew 
Our  distant  gains;  and  those  uncertam  too: 
A  sweeping  tax,  .which  on  ourselves  we 

raise. 
And  all,  like  you,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 
When  will  our  losses  warn  us  to  be  wise  ? 
Our  wealth  decreases,  and  our  charges  riae. 
Money,  the  sweet  allurer  of  our  hopes,     xi 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans  and  comes  in  by  drops. 
We  raise  new  objecte  to  provoke  delight. 
But  you  grow  sated  ere  tne  second  sight. 
False  men,  ev'n  so  you  serve  your  mis- 
tresses: 
They  rise  three  stories  in  their  tow'rixig 

dress; 
And,  after  all,  you  love  not  long  enough 
To  pay  the  rigging,  ere  you  leave  'em  off: 
Never  content  wiui  what  you  had  before. 
But  true  to  change,  and  Englishmen  all 
o'er.  ao 

Now  honor  calls  you  hence,  and  all  your 

care 
Is  to  provide  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 
In  plume  and  scarf,  jack  boots,  and  Bilbo 

blade. 
Tour  silver  goes,  that  should  support  our 

trade. 
Gx>,   unkind    heroes,  leave   our    stage    to 

mourn. 
Till  rich  from  vanquish'd  rebels  you  re- 
turn; 
And  the  fat  spoils  of  Teague  in  triumph 
draw. 
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His  firkin  batter,  and  his  usquebaugh, 
(xo,  oonqn'rors  of  your  male  and  female 

foes; 
Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without 

hose.  30 

Each  bring   his   love  a  Bogland  captive 

home; 
Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become; 
With    copper    collars,  and   with    brawny 

backs, 
Quite   to   put  down   the    fashion  of  our 

blacks. 
Then  shall  the  pious  Muses  pay  their  vows. 
And   furnish   tdl   tiieir   laurels   for  your 

brows; 
Their  tuneful  voice  shall  rise  for  your  de- 
lights; 
We  want  not  poets  fit  to  sing  your  flights. 
But  you,  bright  beauties,  for  whose  only 


These  doughty  knights  such  dangers  under- 
take, 40 

When  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone^ 
away, 

With  your  propitious  presence  grace  our  ! 
play, 

And  with  a  sigh  their  empty  seats  sur- 
vey: 

Then  think:  "  On  that  bare  bench  my  ser- 
vant sate; 

I  see  hijB  ogle  still,  and  hear  him  chat, 

Selling  facetious  bargains,  and  propounding 

That  witty  recreation,  call'd  dumf  ounding. 

Their  loss  with  patience  we  will  try  to 
bear; 

And  would  do  more,  to  see  you  often  here  ! 

That  our  dead  stage,  revived  by  your  foir 
eyes,  50 

Under  a  female  regency  may  rise. 


PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONGS   FROM  AMPHITRYON 

OR,  THE  TWO  SOSIAS 

[Dryden  based  his  Anuthitryan  on  the  comedy 
of  the  same  name  by  Moli^re,  but  borrowed 
some  traits  from  Plantns  and  added  important 
features  of  his  own  invention.  (See  I^hilipp 
Ott:  Vber  das  VerhaltnU  dt$  LuU^M-Bich" 
ten  Drjfden  zu  ,  .  .  Molihre,  Landshnt,  1888.) 
ThA  play  was  probably  acted  in  the  spring  of 
1000 ;  it  was  published  in  October  of  that  year. 

a  reference  to  the  London  Oag€tt€  in  Soott- 
bsbury  edition,  zriii,  296.)] 


PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLB 

The  laboring  bee,  when  his  sharp  sting  is 

gone. 
Forgets    his    golden    work,  and    turns  a 

drone: 
Such  is  a  satire,  when  you  take  away 
That  rage  in  which  his  noble  vigor  lay. 
What  gain  you  by  not  suffenng  him  to 

tease  ye  ? 
He  neither  can  offend  you,  now,  nor  please 

ye. 
The  honey-bag  and  venom  lay  so  near. 
That  both  together  you  resolv'd  to  tear; 
And  lost  your  pleasure,  to  secure  your 

fear. 
How  can  he  show  his  manhood,  if  you  bind 

him  10 

To  box,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tied  be- 

hind  him? 
This  is  plain  leveling  of  wit,  in  which 
The  poor  has  all  th'  advantage,  not  the 

rich. 
The  blockhead  stands  ezcus'd  for  wanting 

sense, 
And  wits  tarn  blockheads  in  their  own  de- 
fense. 
Tet,  tho'  the  stage's  traffic  is  undone. 
Still  Julian's  i^rloping  trade  goes  on: 
Tho'  satire  on  the  theater  you  smother, 
Tet,  in  lampoons,  you  libel  one  another. 
The  first  produces  still  a  second  jig;         ao 
You  whip  'em  out,  like  schoolboys,  till 

they  eig. 
And  with  &e  same   success,  we  readers 

guess. 
For  ev'ry  one  still  dwindles  to  a  less; 
And  much  good  malice  is  so  meanly  dress'd. 
That  we  would  laugh,  but  cannot  find  the 

jest. 
If  no  advice  your  rhyming  rage  can  stay, 
Let  not  the  ladies  suSer  in  the  fray: 
Their  tender  sex  is  privileg'd  from  war; 
'T  is  not  Uke  knights,  to  draw  upon  the  fair. 
What  fame  expect  you  from  so  mean  a 

prize?  30 

We  wear  no  murd'ring  weapons  but  our 

eyes. 
Our  sex,  you  know,  was  after  yours  de- 

sign'd; 
The  last  perfection  of  the  Maker's  mind:  ^ 
Heav'n  drew  out  all  the  gold  for  uS;  and 

left  your  dross  behind. 


\ 
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Beauty  for  valor's  best  rewaxd  he  chose; 
Peace,  after  war;  and  after  toil,  repose. 
Hence,  je  profane,  excluded  from  our 

sights; 
And,  charm'd  by  day  with  honor's  vain 

delights, 
Go,  make  your  best  of  solitary  nights. 
Becant  betimes,  't  is  prudence  to  submit;  46 
Our  sex  is  still  your  overmatch  in  wit: 
We  never  fail  with  new,  successful  arts, 
To  make  fine  fools  of  you,  and  all  your 

parts. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  PHiCDRA,   MRS.  MOUNTFORT 

I  'm  thinking  ^and  it  almost  makes  me  mad) 

How  sweet  a  time  those  heathen  ladies  had. 

Idolatry  was  ev'n  their  gods'  own  trade; 

They  worship'd  the  fine  creatures  they  had 
made. 

Cupid  was  chief  of  all  the  deities, 

And  love  was  all  the  fashion  in  the  skies. 

When  the  sweet  nymph  held  up  the  lily 
hand, 

Jove  was  her  humble  servant  at  command. 

The  treasury  of  heaVn  was  ne'er  so  bare. 

But  still  there  was  a  pension  for  the  fair.  10 

In  all  his  reign  adult'ry  was  no  sin. 

For  Jove  the  good  example  did  begin. 

Mark,  too,  when  he  usurp'd  the  husband's 
name, 

How  civilly  he  sav'd  the  lady's  fame. 

The  secret  joys  of  love  he  wisely  hid; 

But  you,  sirs,  boast  of  more  than  e'er  you 
did. 

Tou  tease  your  cuckolds;  to  their  face  tor- 
ment 'em: 

But  Jove  gave  his  new  honors  to  content  *em ; 

And,  in  the  kind  remembrance  of  the  fair. 

On  each  exalted  son  bestow'd  a  star.         20 

For  those  good  deeds,  as  by  the  date  ap- 
pears. 

His  godship  flourish'd  full  two  thousand 
years. 

At  last,  when  he  and  all  his  priests  grew ' 
old, 

The  ladies  grew  in  their  devotion  cold. 

And  that  false  worship  would  no  longer 
hold. 

Severity  of  life  did  next  begin, 
(And  always  does,  when  we  no  more  can  sin.) 
That  doctrine,  too,  so  hard  in  practice  lies. 


That  the  next  age  may  see  another  rise.  29 
Then  pagan  gods  may  once  again  succeed,  ^ 
And  clove  or  Mars  be  ready,  at  our  need,  I 
To  get  young  godlings,  and  so  mend  our  [ 
breed.  J 

SONGS 
I 

SONG 


CsLiA,  that  I  once  was  blest. 
Is  now  the  torment  of  my  breast. 

Since,  to  curse  me,  yon  bereave  me 
Of  the  pleasures  I  possess' d: 
Cruel  creature,  to  deceive  me  I 
First  to  love,  ajid  then  to  leave  me  I 


Had  you  the  bliss  ref  us'd  to  grant. 
Then  I  had  never  known  the  want; 

But  possessing  once  the  blessing 
Is  the  cause  of  my  complaint:  to 

.    Once  possessing  is  but  tasting; 

'T  is  no  bliss  tmit  is  not  lasting. 

in 

Celia  now  is  mine  no  more; 

But  I  am  hers,  and  must  adore,    . 

Nor  to  leave  her  will  endeavor: 
Charms  that  captiVd  me  before 

No  unkindness  can  dissever; 

Love  that 's  true,  is  love  forever. 


II 


mercury's  song  to  PHiGDRA 


Fair  Iris  I  love,  and  hourly  I  die. 
But  not  for  a  lip,  nor  a  languishing  eye: 
She  's  fickle  and  false,  and  there  we  agree, 
For  I  am  as  false  and  as  fickle  as  she. 
We  neither  believe  what  either  can  say; 
And,  neither  believing,  we  neither  betray. 

n 

Tis  civil  to  swear,  and  say  things  of  course; 
We  mean  not  the  taking  for  better  for  worse. 
When  present,  we  love;  when  absent,  agree: 
I  think  not  of  Iris,  nor  Iris  of  me.  xo 

The  legend  of  love  no  couple  can  find, 
So  easy  to  part,  or  so  equally  join'd. 
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III 


A    PASTORAL    DIALOGUE    BETWIXT    THYRSIS 

AND  IRIS 


Thynis,  Faib  Iris  and  her  swain 
Were  in  a  shady  bow'r; 
Where  Thyrsis  long  in  vain 

Had  sought  the  shepherd's  hour: 
At  length  j^  hand  advanoing  upon 
her  snowT  breast, 
He  said:  "  O  kiss  me  longer, 
And  longer  vet  and  longer, 
If  yon  will  make  me  olest-** 

n 

Irii,         An  easy  yielding  maid 

By  trusting  is  imdone;  10 

Our  sex  is  oft  betray'd 

By  granting  love  too  soon. 
If  you  desire  to  gain  me,  your 
sufferings  to  redress, 
Ptepare  to  loye  me  longer, 
And  longer  yet,  and  longer, 
Before  you  shall  possess. 

m 

Thyrsis,  The  little  care  you  show 
Of  all  my  sorrows  past 
Makes  death  appear  too  slow 

And  life  too  long  to  last.         20 
Fair  Iris,  kiss  me  kindly,  in  pity 
of  my  fate; 
And  kindly  still,  and  kindly, 
Before  it  be  too  late. 

IV 

Iris.         Yon  fondly  court  your  bliss. 
And  no  advances  make; 
T  is  not  for  maids  to  kiss. 

But 't  is  for  men  to  take. 
So  yon  may  kiss  me  kindly,  and  I 
will  not  rebel; 
And  kindly  still,  and  kindly. 
But  kiss  me  not  and  tell.     30 

V 

A   RONDEAU 

Chorus.    Thus  at  the  height  we  love  and 

live. 
And  fear  not  to  be  poor: 
We  give,  and  give,  and  give,  and 
give. 
Till  we  can  give  no  more; 


But  what  to-day  will  take  away, 

To-morrow  will  restore. 
Thus  at  the  heighth  we  love  and  live, 

And  fear  not  to  be  poor. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  MISTAKES 

OR,  THE  FALSE  REPORT 

[Thirplay,  a  tragi-comedy  by  Joseph  Harris, 
a  oomio  actor  of  no  great  note»  was  probably 
acted  in  1690  ;  it  was  puUished  early  in  1691, 
being  entered  in  the  Term  CtUalogue  for  Hilary 
Term  (February).  According  to  Giles  Jacob, 
in  The  PoeticcU  Reffister,  or  The  Live*  and 
CharcuAert  of  all  the  English  Poets,  1728,  this 
play  was  "  originally  composed  by  another  per- 
son ;  but  being  put  into  his  [Harris's]  hands, 
he,  by  altering,  spoiled  it"] 

Enter  Mr.  Bright 

Gentlemek,  we  must  beg  your  pardon; 
here's  no  prologue  to  be  had  to-day;  our 
new  play  is  like  to  come  on  without  a 
frontispiece,  as  bald  as  one  of  you  young 
beaux  without  your  periwig.  I  lett  our 
young  poet  sniveling  and  sobbing  behind 
the  scenes,  and  cursing  somebody  that  has 
deceiv'd  him. 

Enter  Mr.  Bowen 

Hold  your  prating  to  the  audience: 
here 's  honest  Mr.  WUliams,  just  come  in, 
half  mellow,  from  the  Rose  Tavern.  He 
swears  he  is  inspired  with  claret,  and  will 
come  on,  and  that  extempore  too,  either 
with  a  prologue  of  his  own  or  something 
like  one.  O  here  he  comes  to  his  trial,  at 
all  adventures;  for  my  part  I  wish  him  a 
good  deliverance. 

[^Exeunt  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bowery 

Enter  Mr.  Williams 

Save   ye,  sirs,  save  ye !  I  am  in  a ' 

hopeful  way, 
I  should   speak   something,   in  rhyme, 

now,  for  the  play: 
But  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what 

to  say. 
1 11  stick  to  my  friend  the  anthor,  that  I 

can  tell  ye. 
To  the  last  drop  of  claret  in  my  belly. 
So  far  I'm  sure  'tis  rhyme  —  that  needs 

no  granting: 
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And,  if  my  verses'  feet  stumble  —  yoa  see 
my  own  are  wanting. 

Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of 
work, 

In  which,  tho'  much  of  art  there  does 
not  lurk,  I 

It  may  hold  out  three  days  —  and  that 's 
as  long  as  Cork.  10  J 

But,  for  this   play  —  (which  till  I  have 
done,  we  show  not) 

What  may  be  its  fortune  —  by  the  Lord  — 
I  know  not. 

This  I  dare  swear,  no  malice  here  is  writ: 

'T  is  innocent  of  all  things;  ey'n  of  wit. 

He's  no  high-flyer;    he    makes    no  sky- 
rockets, 

His  squibs  are  only  level'd  at  your  pock- 
ets. 

And    if    his  crackers  light  among    your 
pelf, 

You  are  blown  up;  if  not,  then  he 's  blown 
up  himBelf. 

By  this  time,  I  'm  something  recoTcr'd  of 
my  fluster 'd  madness: 

And  now  a  word  or  two  in  sober  sad- 
ness. JO 

Ours    is  a  common  play;   and  yon  pay 
down 

A  common  harlot's   price  —  just   half    a 
crown. 

You  '11   say,  I  play  the   pimp  on   my ' 
friend's  score; 

But  since  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes 
give  o'er: 

For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  be- 
fore. 

How's  this,  you  cry?  an  actor  write?  — 
we  know  it; 

But  Shakespeare  was  an  actor  and  a  poet. 

Has    not    great  Jonson's    learning    often 
fail'd? 

But  Shakespeare's  greater  genius  still  pre- 

Have    not   some   writing   actors,  in  this 

affe,  30 

Desery'd  and  found  success  upon  the  stage  ? 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are 

tir'd, 
Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  inspired. 
Let  your  kind  presence  grace  our  homely ' 

cheer; 
*  Peace  and  itxe  butt '  is  all  our  bus'ness 

here: 
80  much  for  that  —  and  the  Devil  take  j 

small  beer.  j 
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PROLOGUE,       EPILOGUE,      AND 
SONGS   FROM   KING  ARTHUR 

OR,  THE  BRITISH  WORTHY 

[This  opera  Dryden  originally  designed  as  a 
sequel  to  Albion  and  Albanius.  He  had  nearly 
completed  it  before  the  death  of  Charles  H  in 
February,  1685.  The  opera  was  finally  acted, 
with  many  alterations  from  the  orig^al  plan, 
in  1690  or  1691,  and  published  in  the  latter 
year.  Some  copies  of  the  first  edition  lack  the 
prologue  and  me  epilogue.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

Sure  there 's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull 

town, 
When  silly  plavs  so  sayorly  go  down; 
As,  when  chpp  d  money  passes,  'tis  a  sign 
A  nation  is  not  over-etock'd  with  coin. 
Happy  is  he  who,  in  his  own  defense, 
Can  write  just  level  to  your  humble  sense; 
Who  higher  than  your  pitch  can  never 

go; 

And,  doubtless,  he  must  creep,  who  writes 

below. 
So  have  I  seen,  in  hall  of  knight,  or  lord, 
A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  shovel-board; 
He  barely  lays  his  piece,  bar  rubs  and 

knocks,  IX 

Secur'd  by  weakness  not  to  reach  the  box. 
A  feeble  poet  will  his  bus'ness  do,  ^ 

Who,  straining  all  he  can,  comes  up  to  j 

you; 
For,  if  you  like  yourselves,  you  like  him 

too. 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace; 
An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet  face: 
So,  some  of  you,  on  pure  -  instinct  of  na- 
ture. 
Are  led,  by  kind,  t'  admire  your  fellow 

creature. 
In  fear  of  which,  our  house  has  sent  this 

day,  20 

T'  insure  our  new-built  'Vessel,  call'd  a  play; 
No   sooner    nam'd,  than    one    cries    out: 

"  These  stagers 
Come  in  good  time,  to  make  more  work  for 

wagers." 
The  town  divides,  if  it  will  take  or  no;     "1 
The  courtiers  bet,  the  cits,  the  merchants  t 

too;  I 

A  sign  they  have  but  little  else  to  do.       J 
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Bets,  at  the  first,  were  fool-traps;  where 

the  wise, 
Like  spiders,  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies: 
But  now  they  're  grown  a  common  trade 

for  all. 
And  actions  by  the  news-book  rise  and 

faU;  30 

Wits,  cheats,  and  fops,  are  free  of  wager- 

haU. 

One  policy  as  far  as  Lyons  carries; 
Another,  nearer  home,  sets  up  for  Paris. 
Our  bets,  at  last,  would  ev'n  to  Rome  ex- 
tend, 
But  that  the  Pope  has  prov'd  our  trusty 

friend. 
Indeed,  it  were  a  bargain  worth  our  money. 
Could  we  insure  another  Ottobuoni. 
Among  the  rest  there  are  a  sharping  set. 
That  pray  for  us,  and  yet  against  us  bet. 
Sure  Heav'n  itself  is  at  a  loss  to  know      40 
If  these  would  have  their  pray'rs  be  heard, 

or  no: 
For  in  great  stakes,  we  piously  suppose, 
Men  pray  but  very  faintly  they  may  lose. 
Leave  off  these  wagers;  for,  in  conscience 

speaking, 
The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for 

breaking: 
And  if  you  gallants  lose,  to  all  appearing, 
You  11  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering; 
While  thus,  no  spark  of  honor  left  within 

When  YOU  should  draw  the  sword,  yon 
draw  the  guinea. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN   BY  MRS.   BRACEGIRDLK 

I  'VE  had  to-day  a  dozen  biUeU-doux 

From  fops,  and  wits,  and  cits,  and  Bow 
Street  beaux  ; 

Some  from  Whitehall,  but  from  the  Tem- 
ple more: 

A  Covent  Garden  porter  brought  me  four. 

I  have  not  yet  read  all ;  but,  without  feigning. 

We  maids  can  make  shrewd  guesses  at 
your  meaning. 

What  if,  to  shew  your  styles,  I  read  'em ' 
here? 

Methinks  I  hear  one  cry:  **  O  Lord,  for- 
bear! 

No,  madam,  no;  by  Heav'n,  that's  too 
severe." 

Well  then,  be  safe  —  10 


> 


But  swear  hencef orwards  to  renounce  all  1 

writinff, 
And  take  this  solemn  oath  of  my  in- 
diting, 
A  a  you  lave  ease,  and  hcUe  campaigns  and 

fighting. 

Yet,  faith,  't  is  just  to  make  some  few  ex- 
amples: 
What  if  I  shew'd   you  one  or  two  for 

samples  ? 
{PuUs  one  out,)    Here's  one  desires  my 

ladyship  to  meet 
At  the  kind  couch  above  in  Bridges  Street. 
O  s)iarping  knave  t  that  would  have  you 

Know  what, 
For  a  poor  sneaking  treat  of  chocolate. 
{Pulls  out  another,)  Now,  in  the  name  of 
luck,  1 11  break  this  open,  20 

Because  I  dreamt  last  night  I  had  a  token: 
The  superscription  is  exceeding  pretty: 
To  the  desire  of  all  the  tmon  and  city. 
Now,  gallants,  you  must  know,  this  pre- 
cious fop 
Is  foreman  of  a  haberdasher's  shop: 
One  who  devoutly  cheats,  demure  in  carriage, 
And  courts  me  to  the  holy  bands  of  mar- 
riage; 
But  with  a  civil  innuendo  too. 
My  overplus  of  love  shall  be  for  you. 
{Reads.)  **  Madam,  I  swear  your  looks  are 
so  divine,  30 

When  I  set  up,  your  face  shall  be  my  sign: 
Tho'  times  are  hard,  to  shew  how  I  adore  you, 
Here 's  my  whole  heart,  and  half  a  guinea 

for  you. 
But  have  a  care  of  beaux;  they're  false, 

my  honey; 
And,  which  is  worse,  have  not  one  rag  of 
money." 
See  how  maliciously  the  rogue  would 
wrong  ye  I 
But  I  know  better  things  of  some  among  ye. 
My  wisest  way  will  be  to  keep  the  stage, 
And  trust  to  the  good  nature  of  the  age; 
And  he  that  likes  the  music  and  the  fSay  40 
Shall  be  my  favorite  gallant  to-day. 

SONGS 
I 

SONG  OF  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  BRITONS 

''  Come  if  you  dare,"  our  trumpets  sound; 
**  Come  if  you  dare,"  the  foes  rebound: 
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**  We  oome,  we  come,  we  oome,  we  come," 
Says  the  double,  double,  double  beat  of  the 
thund'ring  dram. 

Now  they  charge  on  amain. 
Now  they  rally  again: 
The  goda  from  above  the  mad  labor  be- 
hold, 
And   pity  mankind   that  will   perish  for 
gold. 

The  fainting  Saxons  <|uit  their  ground; 
Their  trumpets  languish  in  the  sound;      10 
They  fly,  they  fly,  tiiey  fly,  they  fly : 
**  Victoria^  Victoria  !  "  the  bold  Britons  oiy. 

Now  the  yictoiy  's  won. 
To  the  plunder  we  run: 
We  return  to  our    lasses  like  fortunate 

traders, 
Triumphant  with  spoils  of  the  vanquish'd 
iuYaders. 


II 


SONG 

Man  sings,    0  sight,  the  mother  of  de- 
sires. 
What  cfiarming  objects  dost  thou  yield  ! 
'Tis  sweet,  when  tedious  night  ex- 
pires, 
To  see  the  rosy  morning  gUd 
The  mountain-tops,  and  punt  the  field  I 
But  when  Clorinda  comes  in  sight, 
She  makes  the  summer's  day  more  bright; 
And  when  she  goes  away,  't  is  night. 
Chorus.    When    fair    Clorinda  comes    in 
sight,  &c. 

Woman  sings,     T  is    sweet   the    blushing 
mom  to  view;  10 

And  plains  adom'd  with  pearly  dew; 
But  such  cheap  delights  to  see. 
Heaven  and  nature 
Give  each  creature; 
They  have  eyes,  as  well  as  we; 
This  is  the  joy,  all  joys  above. 
To  see,  to  see, 
That  only  she. 
That  only  she  we  love  I  19 

Chorus,  This  is  the  joy,  all  joys  above,  &c. 

Man  sings.    And,  if  we  may  discover, 
What  charms  both  nymph  and  lover, 
*T  is  when  the  fair  at  mercy  lies^ 


With  kind  and  amorous  anffuish. 
To  sigh,  to  look,  to  languish, 

On  each  other's  eyes. 
Chorus  of  aU^ 

men  and  wo-  >  And,  if  we  may  discover,  &e, 
men.  J 

III 

SONG 


How  happy  the  lover. 

How  easy  his  chain, 

How  pleasinff  his  pain, 
How  sweet  to  discover. 

He  sighs  not  in  vain  I 
For  love  evenr  creature 
Is  form'd  by  his  nature; 

No  jovs  are  above 

The  pleasures  of  love. 

n 

In  vain  are  our  graces,  bo 

In  vain  are  your  eyes, 

If  love  you  despise; 
When  age  furrows  faces, 

'T  is  time  to  be  wise. 
Then  use  the  short  blessing 
That  flies  in  possessing: 

No  joys  are  above 

The  pleasures  of  love. 

IV 

HARVEST  SONG 

Comus,  Your  hay  it  is  mow'd,  and  your 

com  is  reap'd; 
Tour  bams  will  be  full,  and  your  hovels 
heap'd: 
Come,  my  boys,  come; 
Come,  my  boys,  come; 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home; 
Harvest-home, 
Harvest-home; 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home. 
Chorus,   Come,  my  boys,  come,  &c. 

First  Man,  We  ha'  cheated  the  parson, 

we  '11  cheat  him  again,  co 

For  why  should  a  blockhead  ha'  one  in  ton? 

One  in  ton, 

One  in  ten; 
For  why  should  a  blockhead  ha'  one  in  ton  ? 
Chorus,  One  in  ten. 

One  in  ten; 
For  why  should  a  blockhead  ha'  one  in  ten? 
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Second  Man.  For  prating  bo  long  like  a 

book-leam'd  sot. 
Till  padding  and  dumplin  bum  to  pot; 

Bum  to  pot,  ao 

Bum  to  pot; 
Till  pudding  and  dumplin  bum  to  pot. 
Chorus,  Bum  to  pot,  &o. 

Third  Man,  Well  toss  off  our  ale  till  we 

canno'  stand, 
And  hoigh  for  the  honor  of  old  England; 
Old  England, 
Old  England; 
And   holgh  for  the  honor  of    old    Eng- 
land. 
Chorus.  Old  England,  &c. 


SONG  SUNG  BY  VENUS  IN   HONOR  OF 
BRITANNIA 


Faibest  isle,  all  isles  excelling, 
Seat  of  pleasures  and  of  loves; 

Venus  here  will  choose  her  dwelling. 
And  forsake  her  Cyprian  groves. 

n 

Cupid  from  his  fav'rite  nation 
Care  and  envy  will  remove; 

Jealousy,  that  poisons  passion. 
And  despair,  that  dies  for  love. 

Ill 

Gentle  murmurs,  sweet  complaining. 
Sighs  that  blow  the  fire  of  love; 

Soft  repulses,  kind  disdaining, 
Shall  be  all  the  pains  you  prove. 

IV 

Every  swain  shall  pay  his  duty, 
Grateful  every  nymph  shall  prove; 

And  as  these  excel  in  beauty. 
Those  shall  be  renown'd  for  love. 


VI 


SONG 


She.    You  say  'tis  love  creates  the  pain 
Of  which  so  sadly  you  complain. 
And  yet  would  fain  engage  my  heart 
In  that  uneasy  cruel  part: 


10 


10. 


But  how,  alas,  think  you  that  I 

Can  bear  the  wound  of  which  you  die  ? 

n 

He,    'T  is  not  my  passion  makes  my  care, 
But  your  indifference  gives  despair; 
The  lusty  sim  begets  no  spring, 
Till  gentle  show'rs  assistiuice  oring: 
So  love  that  scorches  and  destroys. 
Till  kindness  aids,  can  cause  no  joys. 


in 

She.    Love  has  a  thousand  ways  to  pi 
But  more  to  rob  us  of  our  ease: 
For  wakeful  nights  and  careful  days 
Some  hours  of  pleasure  he  repays; 
But  absence  soon,  or  jealous  fears, 
Overflow  the  joys  with  floods  of  tears. 


IV 

He,    By  vain  and  senseless  forms  betray'd, 
Haraaless  love 's  th'  offender  made,  ao 

While  we  no  other  pains  endure. 
Than  those  that  we  ourselves  procure: 
But  one  soft  moment  makes  amends 
Eor  all  the  torment  that  attends. 


Chorus  of  Both,    Let  us  love,  let  us  love, 

and  to  happiness  haste; 
Age  and  wisdom  come  too  fast: 
Youth  for  loving  was  design'd. 
He  alone,    I  '11  be  constant,  you  be  kind. 
She  alone.    You  be  constant,  1 11  be  kind. 
Both,    Heav'n  can  give  no  greater  blessing 
Than  faithful  love,  and  kind  possessing.    31 


AN    EPITAPH     ON    THE     LADY 
WHITMORE 

[These  lines  were  written  in  honor  of  Frances, 
fourth  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brooke  (alioM 
Cobham)  and  sister  of  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  poet.  The  lady  married, 
first  (before  May,  1665),  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore 
of  Bridgenorth  and  Buddwas,  who  died  in 
1682 ;  and,  second,  Matthew  Harvey,  Esq.,  of 
Twickenham,  who  died  in  1608:  she  herself 
died  in  1690.  (See  G.  £.  G. :  Conmlete  Peerage 
of  England,  etc,  ii,  320,  321.)  lie  Reverend 
Henry  P.  Proeaer,  vicar  of  Twickenham,  writes 
to  the  present  editor  as  follows : 

**  There  is  in  the  lobby  of  our  church  a  mas- 
sive monument,  a  pedestal  with  an  uzn  upon  it. 
On  one  side  of  the  base  it  is  thus  inscribed, 


n 
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Here  Ijfetk  yt  Body  of  Matthew  Harvie  Eeq^.,  he 
dyed  ye  14*^  of  tfanu",  169S.  On  the  opposite 
ride  to  thifl  inscriptioii  are  Dryden's  lines  to 
Lady  Whitmore,  whose  name  does  not  occur 
on  tne  monument  at  alL" 

Dryden^s  yerses  were  first  printed  in  Examen 
Poeticunii  1693.  The  text  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  on  the  monument.] 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  a  treasure  each  alone; 

A  wife,  a  mistress,  and  a  friend  in  one; 

Rest  in  this  tomb,  rais'd  at  thy  husband's 
cost. 

Here  sadly  summiiig  what  he  had,  and  lost. 
Gome,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  you 
join, 

Gome  first,  and  offer  at  her  sacred  shrine; 

Pray  but  for  half  the  yirtues  of  this  wife, 

Gompound  for  all  the  rest  with  longer  life; 

And  wish  your  yows  like  hers  may  be  re- 
turned. 

So  loy'd  when  liying,  and  when  dead  so 
moum'd. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  POET»S 
NEPHEW,  ERASMUS   LAWTON 

[On  a  mural  tablet  in  the  ohuroh  of  Gkeat 
Gatworth,  Hnntingdonshire,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription.  The  date  of  the  verses 
contained  in  it  cannot  be  determined:  they 
are  placed  here  for  conyenienoe.] 

Near  thU  Place 
Wm  interred  JK  John  Lawton  and 
Mia  Roae  Driden,  hia  ^  wife. 
He  wu  a  Pionuinuui  and  learned,  both  in  Divinity :  and 
In  Muaick  and  diligently  improved  Both  Btudlea  to  | 

COI017  of  God  ' 

And  to  the  good  of  Hia  Neighbour. 
She  waa  daughter  of  Eracmua  Driden :  Son  of  S!  Kraamua 
Driden  of  Ganona  Aahby  in  Northampton'''^  and  M" 

[Maiy  Pickering 
Hia  wif^  bvwhom  He  had  14  children,  the  Eldeat  waa 
John  Dryden  EaS!  the  Laureat  of  hia  time  who 
Married  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Howard  Daughter  to  Heniy 

[Earl  of  Berkahiie 
By  whom  ahe  [tic}  had  3  aona,  Charlea,  John  &  Eraamua 

[who  all  died  flioe  yoong  <}entleS*£ 
The  2lS  Brother  to  M?  Lawton  ia  the  preaent  8!  Braa- 
[mua  Dryden  of  Canona  Aahby 
By  lineal  deaoent  an  ancient  Baronet. 
She  waa  very  beantifull  and  Pleaaant  in  Her  Tooth 

[allwaya  Oood  St 
Oharitable  allmoat  beyond  her  power,  in  which  ahe 

[followed  the  nue  Example 
of  her  Exelent  Mother.    M?  lAwton  lived  in  thia 

[Town  near  40  yeara 
And  died  Lamented  Deoem  26. 1710.  in  the  tl  Teare 

[of  her  age 
Having  flrat  boiled  her  <mly  child  Eraamua  Lawton 
on  whom  her  Brother  wrote  theae  linea 

Stay  Stranger  Stay  and  drop  one  Tear 
She  allwaya  weepa  that  layd  him  Here 


And  will  do,  till  her  race  la  Run 
Hia  Father'a  fifth,  her  only  Son. 

Thia  waa  placed  here  by  a  Relation  <^  Hera 
Whoa  friemdahip  reaohea  beyond  the  grave. 


THE   LADY'S   SONG 

[This  song  is  printed,  with  title,  The  Ladys 
Song,  by  Mr.  Dryden^  in  Poetical  Miaoellafuet, 
the  Fifth  Party  1704,  from  which  the  present 
text  is  taken.  It  also  appears,  with  the  headiiw, 
The  Beautiful  Lady  of  the  May,  written  by  l£r, 
Dryden  in  the  year  1691  yin^  volume  of  Miscel' 
laneoue  Workt,  umtten  by  his  Grace,  George,  UUe 
Duke  of  Buckingham  , ,  ,the  second  edition  . .  • 
printed  for  8.  Briscoe,  1704,  to  which  is  added 
a  colleotion  of  State  Poems  .  .  .  by  several 
Hands.  The  song  obyionsly  refers  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  James  11  and  his  qneen.] 


A  CHOIR  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did 

appear, 
To  choose  a  May-lady  to  govern  the  year; 
All  the   nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the 

shepherds  in  green; 
The  garland  was  giv 'n,and  Phyllis  was  queen: 
But  Iliyllis  refus*d  it,  and  sighing  did  say: 
''I'll  not  wear  a  garland  while  Pan  is 

away." 

n 

While  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  are  fled  from 

our  shere, 
The  Graces  are  banish'd,  and  Love  is  no 

more: 
The  soft  god  of  pleasure,  that  warm'd  our 

desires, 
Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguished  his 

fires;  lo 

And  vows  that  himself  and  his  mother  will 

mourn, 
Till  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 

m 

Forbear  your  addresses,  and  court  us  no 

more, 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  deity  swore; 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our 

charms. 
Away  with  your  sheephooks,  and  take  to 

your  arms: 
Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  shall 

adorn, 
When  Pan,  and  his  son,  and  fair  Sjrinz 

return. 
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EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  GRAHAM 
OF  CLAVERHOUSE,  VISCOUNT 
DUNDEE 

[John  Graham  of  Glayerhoiue,  created 
Vifloonnt  Dundee  in  1688,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  the  Sootoh  Jaeobite  leaden,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  J11I7  17, 
1689.  In  his  honor  Dr.  Archibald  Pitoaime,  a 
noted  physician  and  Latin  poet,  composed  the 
f oUowingf  epitaph,  which  is  printed,  together 
with  the  free  translation  by  Dryden  given  be* 
low,  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,YoL  iii,  1704. 

Ultime  Sootonun,  pofcoit  qao  ■otpite  aolo 

libartM  patiia  aalva  fiuaw  toaa : 
Te  moriente  novos  aocepit  Bootia  elves, 

Accepitque  novo0  te  moriente  deoe. 
nia  nequit  rapereMe  tlbl,  tu  non  potes  Uli, 

Eigo  CsUdonUB  nomen  inane  vaLe  ; 
Toqae  Tale  noatne  gentia  fortiaBime  ductor, 

C^tlme  ScotOTom  atque  ultima  Grahme  Tale. 


Dryden's  lines  are  also  printed,  in  an  inferior 
text,  under  the  title,  Upon  the  Death  of  the  Earl 
of  Dundee^  in  Poetical  MiscellanieSy  the  Fifth 
Part,  1704.  The  date  of  composition  is  un- 
known. It  seems  appropriate  to  print  this 
Jacobite  epitaph  immediately  after  The  Lady^s 
Sang.1 

O  LAST  and  best  of  Scots  I  who  didst  main- 
tain 

Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign; 

New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone, 

New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the 
throne. 

Seotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live; 

Thou  wonldst  not  her,  nor  oonld  she  thee 
survive. 

Farewell,  who  living  didst  support  the  State, 

And  couldst  not  faU  but  with  thy  country's 
fate. 
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A   PANEGYRICAL   POEM   DEDICATED   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   LATE 

COUNTESS   OF   ABINGDON 


—  Superas  evadere  ad  ourcu, 
ffoo  optUt  hie  labor  en.    Pauci^  quos  aqttus  ctmavU 
Juppiter^  aut  ardent  evexU  ad  athera  virttu^ 
Du  geniii  potuere. 

YmaoL,  JEnM,  y^  128-131. 

[The  following  poem  was  written  in  memory  of  Eleonora,  Countess  of  Abingdon,  who  died  on 
May  $1, 1691.  D^den,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  dedication,  was  requested  by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
witii  whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted,  to  write  an  eleg^  upon  his  deceased  wife,  whom 
the  poet  had  never  seen.  Eieonora  was  first  published  in  March,  1692  (see  referenoe  to  the  Lon- 
don  Ckuette  in  Scott-Saintsbnry  edition,  zviii,  296),  and  was  not  reprinted  until  it  was  included  in 
the  folio  Poems  and  TVanslations,  1701.] 


TO  THE 

RIGHT    HONORABLE 

THE 

EARL  OF  ABINGDON,  Ac. 

Mt  Lobd, 

Thx  commands  with  which  yon  honored  me 
some  months  ago  are  now  performed  :  they  had 
been  sooner ;  but  betwixt  ill  health,  some  busi- 
neas,  and  many  troubles,  I  was  foro'd  to  defer 
them  till  this  time.  Ovid,  going  to  his  banish^ 
ment,  and  writing  from  on  shapboard  to  his 
friends,  ezcns'd  the  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his 
misfortunes ;  and  told  them  that  good  verses 
never  flow  but  from  a  serene  and  oompos'd 
i^irit.     Wit,  which  is  a  kind  of  Mercury,  with 


wings  fastened  to  his  head  and  heels,  can  fly 
but  slowly  in  a  damp  air.  I  therefore  chose 
rather  to  obey  yon  late  than  ill :  if  at  least  I 
am  capable  of  writing  anything,  at  any  time, 
which  is  wortiiy  your  perusal  and  your  patron- 
age. I  cannot  say  that  I  have  eecap'd  from 
a  shipwreck ;  but  have  only  gain'd  a  rock  by 
hard  swimming,  where  I  may  pant  a  while  and 
gather  breath ;  for  the  doctors  give  me  a  sad 
assurance,  that  my  disease  never  took  its  leave 
of  any  man,  but  with  a  purpose  to  return. 
However,  my  Lord,  I  have  laid  hold  on  the  in- 
terval, and  menag'd  the  small  stock  which  age 
has  left  me,  to  the  best  advantage,  in  perform- 
ing this  inconsiderable  service  to  my  Lady's 
memory.  We,  who  are  priests  of  Apollo,  have 
not  the  inspiration  when  we  please ;  but  must 
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wait  till  the  god  comes  mghiiig  on  us,  and  in- 
▼ades  nc  with  a  f  nry  which  we  are  not  able  to 
resist:  which  gives  us  doable  strength  while  the 
fit  continnes,  and  leaves  us  languishing  and 
spent,  at  its  departure.  Let  me  not  seem  to 
boast,  my  Lord,  for  I  have  really  felt  it  on  this 
occasiou,  and  prophesied  beyond  my  natural 
power.  Let  me  add,  and  hope  to  be  believ'd, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  subject  contributed 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  execution  ;  and 
that  the  weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken  off 
me,  while  I  wa.  writing.  I  .warn  with  the  tide, 
and  the  water  under  me  was  buoyant.  The 
reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  was  trans- 
ported by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  my 
similitudes ;  which  are  generally  the  product 
of  a  luxuriant  fancv,  and  the  wantonness  of 
wit.  Had  I  call'd  m  my  judgment  to  my  as- 
sistance, I  had  certainly  retrench'd  many  of 
them.  But  I  defend  them  not ;  let  them  pass 
for  beautiful  faults  amongst  the  better  sort  of 
critics  :  for  the  whole  poem,  tho'  written  in 
that  which  they  call  heroic  verse,  is  of  the 
Pui4aric  nature,  as  well  in  the  thought  as  the 
expression ;  and,  as  such,  requires  the  same 
grains  of  allowance  for  it  It  was  intended,  as 
your  Lordship  sees  in  the  title,  not  for  an  elegy, 
but  a  panegyric :  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  indeed, 
if  a  heathen  word  may  be  applied  to  a  Chris- 
tian use.  And  on  all  occasions  of  praise,  if 
we  take  the  ancients  for  our  patterns,  we  are 
bound  by  prescription  to  employ  the  magnifi- 
oence  of  words,  and  the  force  of  firures,  to 
adorn  the  sublimity  of  thoughts.  Isocrates 
amongst  the  Grecian  orators,  and  Cicero,  and 
the  younger  Pliny,  amongst  the  Romans,  have 
left  us  their  precedents  for  our  security  :  for  I 
think  I  need  not  mention  the  inimitable  Pindar, 
who  stretches  on  these  pinions  out  of  sight, 
and  is  caixied  upward,  as  it  were,  into  anouier 
world. 

This,  at  least,  my  Lord,  I  may  justly  plead, 
that,  if  I  have  not  performed  so  wdl  as  I  think 
I  have,  yet  I  have  us'd  my  beet  endeavors  to 
excel  myself.  One  disadvantage  I  have  had; 
which  is,  never  to  have  known  or  seen  my  Lady ; 
and  to  draw  the  lineaments  of  her  mind,  frcnn 
the  description  which  I  have  receiv'd  from 
others,  is  £>r  a  {Miliar  to  set  himself  at  work 
without  the  living  original  before  him:  which, 
the  more  beautiful  it  is,  will  be  so  much  the 
more  difficult  for  him  to  conceive,  when  he  has 
only  a  relation  given  him  of  such  and  such  fea- 
tures by  an  acquaintance  or  a  friend,  without 
the  nice  touches  which  give  the  best  resem- 
blance and  make  the  graces  of  the  picture. 
Every  artist  is  apt  enough  to  flatter  himself 
(and  I  amongst  the  rest)  that  their  own  ocular 
observations  would  have  discovered  more  per- 
fections, at  least  others,  than  have  been  de- 
livered to  them :  tho*  I  have  received  mine  from 


the  best  hands,  that  is,  from  petsons  who 
neither  want  a  just  understandiiu;  of  my  Lady's 
worth  nor  a  due  veneration  for  her  memory. 

Doctor  Donne,  the  greatest  wit,  tho'  not  the 
neatest  poet  of  our  nation,  acknowledges,  that 
he  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Druzy,  whom  he  haa 
made  immortal  in  his  admirable  Annivenaries. 
I  have  had  the  same  fortune,  tho'  I  have  not 
succeeded  to  the  same  cenius.  However,  I  have 
foUow'd  his  footsteps  m  the  design  of  his  pan- 
egyric ;  which  was  to  raise  an  emulation  in  the 
living,  to  copy  out  the  example  of  the  dead. 
And  therefore  it  was,  that  I  once  intended  to 
have  call'd  this  poem  The  Pattern :  and  tho',  on 
a  second  consideration,  I  changed  the  title  into 
the  name  of  that  illustrious  person,  yet  the 
design  continues,  and  Eleonora  is  still  tiie  pat- 
tern of  charity,  devotion,  and  humility;  of 
the  best  wife,  tibe  best  mother,  and  the  best 
of  friends. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  tho'  I  have  endeavored  to 
answer  your  commands,  yet  I  could  not  answer 
it  to  the  world,  nor  to  my  conscience,  if  I  gave 
not  your  Lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the 
best  husband  now  living:  I  say  my  testimony 
only ;  for  the  praise  of  it  is  given  you  by  your- 
self. They  who  despise  the  niles  of  virtue  both 
in  their  practice  and  their  morals,  will  think 
this  a  very  trivial  commendation.  But  I  think 
it  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  Countess  of 
Abingdon,  to  have  been  so  truly  lov'd  by  you, 
while  she  was  living,  and  so  g^ratefuUy  honorM 
after  she  was  dead.  Few  there  are  who  have 
either  had,  or  could  have,  such  a  loss ;  and  yet 
fewer  who  eaixied  their  love  and  constancy  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a 
decent  funeral,  and  black  habits,  are  the  uraal 
stints  of  common  husbands ;  and  perhaps  their 
wives  deserve  no  better  than  to  be  monm*d 
with  hypocrisy,  and  forgot  with  ease.  But 
you  have  diitinguish'd  yourself  from  ordinary 
lovers,  by  a  real  and  laiting  grief  for  the  d^ 
ceas'd ;  and  by  endeavoring  to  raise  for  her  the 
most  durable  monument,  which  is  that  of  verse. 
And  so  it  would  have  prov'd,  if  the  workman 
had  been  equal  to  the  work,  and  your  choice 
of  the  artificer  as  happy  as  your  dedgn.  Yet 
as  Phidias,  when  he  had  made  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  could  not  forbear  to  ingrave  his  own 
name,  as  author  of  the  piece :  so  give  me  leave 
to  hope  that,  by  subscribing  mine  to  this  poem, 
I  may  live  by  the  goddess,  and  transmit  my 
name  to  posterity  by  the  memory  of  hem.  'T  is 
no  flattery  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  she  is 
remember'd,  in  the  present  age,  by  all  who 
have  had  the  honor  of  her  conversation  and 
acquaintance ;  and  that  I  have  never  been  in 
any  company  since  the  news  of  her  death  was 
first  brought  me,  where  they  have  not  extoU'd 
her  virtues,  and  even  spoken  the  same  things 
of  her  in  prose,  which  I  have  done  in  vttae* 
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I  theraf ote  think  myMlf  oblig'd  to  thank 
your  Lfordahip  for  the  oommiaaion  whioh  yoa 
hure  giTen  me :  how  I  hare  aoqnitted  mjMlf 
of  it,  moat  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
in  apite  of  any  protestation  whioh  I  can  enter 
againat  the  piesent  age,  as  incompetent  or  cor- 
mpt  jadgea.    For  my  comfort,  they  are  but 
Ei^^liihmen,  and,  as  such,  if  they  think  ill  of 
me  to-day,  they  are  inccmstant  enough  to  think 
well  of  me  to-morrow.    And,  after  all,  I  haTe 
not  mnoh  to  thank  my  fortune  that  I  was  bom 
amongat  them.    The  good  of  both  sexes  are  so 
few,  in  England,  that  they  stand  like  ezoep- 
tiona  against  genenl  rolea:  and  tho'  one  of 
them  ha»  deserr'd  a  greater  commendation 
than  I  oonld  give  her,  they  have  taken  care 
that  I  ahonld  not  tire  my  pen  with  frequent 
exerdae  on  the  like  subjects;   that  praises, 
like  taxes,  should  be  appropriated,  and  left 
almoat  as  individual  as  the  person.    They  say, 
my  talent  is  satire :  if  it  be  so,  't  is  a  fruitful 
age,  and  there  ia  an  extraordinary  crop  to 
gather.    But  a  aingle  hand  ia  inanifieient  for 
aneh  a  harvest:  they  have  sown  the  dragon's 
teeth  themselves,  and  't  is  but  just  they  should 
reap  each  other  in  lampoons.    Yon,  my  Lord, 
who  have  the  character  of  honor,  tho*  't  u  not 
my  happiness  to  know  you,  may  stand  aside, 
with  the  small  remainders  of  the  English  no- 
bility, truly  such,  and,  unhurt  yourselves,  be- 
hold the  miad  combat.    If  I  have  pleaa'd  you, 
aod  some  few  others,  I  have  obtained  my  end. 
Ton  see  I  have  disabled  myself,  like  an  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  yet  like  him  I  have 
undertaken  the  charge,  and  find  the  burden 
sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  honor.     Be 
pleaa*d  to  accept  of  theae  my  unworthy  labors, 
this  paper  monument ;  and  let  her  pious  mem- 
ocy,  which  I  am  sure  is  sacred  to  you,  not  only 
plead  the  pardon  of  my  many  faults,  but  gain 
me  your  protection,  which  is  ambitiously  sought 

by, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  Obedient  Servant, 

John  Dbtdbn. 
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ASf  when  some  great  and  gracions  monarch 

dies, 
Softwhi«per8,fir8t,andmoiim-  ^  introduc 

fed  mnrmnra  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  Toice,  and  spreads  the  news 

aromid 
Thro'  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful 

blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last; 


me      1 
im,  10  V 
ame.  J 


Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in 

vain, 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign: 
So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  rame 
Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim, 
Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

The  nation  felt  it  in  th'  eztremest  parts, 
With  eyes  o'eiflowing,  and  with  bleeding 

hearts; 
But  most  the  poor,  whom  daily  or  herebarity. 

she  supplied. 
Beginning  to  be  such,  but  when  she  died. 
For,  while  she  liy'd,  they  slept  in  peace  by 

night, 
Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  light; 
And  with  such  firm  dependence  on  the  day, 
That  need  grew  pamper'd,  and  forgot  to 

pray: 
So  sure  the  dole,  so  ready  at  their  call,     so 
They  stood  prepared  to  see  the  manna  fall. 
Such  multitudes  she  fed,  she  oloth'd,  she 

nurs'd, 
That  she  herself  might  fear  her  wanting 

first. 
Of  her  five  talents,  other  five  she  made; 
HeaVn,  that  had  largely  giVn^  was  largely 

paid: 
And  in  few  lives,  in  wondrous  few,  we  find 
A  fortune  better  fitted  to  the  mind. 
Nor  did  her  alms  from  ostentation  fall. 
Or  proud  desire  of  praise;  the  soul  gave 

all: 
Unbrib*d  it  gave;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear,    30 
No  less  than  heav'n,  to  heap  huge  trea^ 

sures  there. 
Want  pass*d  for  merit  at  her  open  door: 
HeaVn  saw,  he  safely  might  increase  his 

poor. 
And  trust  their  sustenance  with   her  so 

well. 
As  not  to  be  at  charee  of  miracle. 
None  could  be  needy,  whom  she  saw,  or 

knew; 
All  in  the  compass  of  her  sphere  she  drew: 
He,  who  could  touch  her  garment,  was  as 

sure. 
As  the  first  Christians  of  th'  apostles'  cure. 
The  distant    heard,  by  fame,  her   pious 

deeds,  40 

And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremest  needs; 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind; 
For,  what  was  ne'er  refus'd,  all  hop'd  to 

find, 
Each  in  his  turn:  the  rich  might  freely 

come. 
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As  to  a  friend;  but  to  the  poor,  't  was  home. 
As  to  some  holy  house  th'  afflicted  came. 
The  hmiger-fitarv'd,  the  naked  and  the 

lame; 
Want  and  diseases  fled  before  her  name. 
For  zeal  like  hers  her  senrants  were  too  ^ 

slow; 
She  was  the  first,  where  need  requir'd, 

to  go;  so 

Herself  the  foundress  and  attendant  too. , 
Sure  she  had  guests  sometimes  to  enter- 
tain, 
Guests  in  disg^uise,  of  her  great  Master's 

train. 
Her  Lord  himself  might  oome,  for  aught 

we  know, 
Since  in  a  serrant's  form  he  liy'd  below: 
Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to 

stay; 
Or  some  benighted  angel,  in  his  way. 
Might  ease  ms  wings,  uid,  seeing  heay'n 

appear 
In  its  best  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there. 
Where  all  the  deeds  of  charity  and  love  60 
Were  in  as  constant  method,  as  above, 
All  carried  on;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs;' 
As  free  her  alms,  as  diligent  her  cares; 
As  loud  her  praises,  aoA.  as  warm  her  | 

pray'rs.  J 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse;  but  fear'd  to 

And  wisely  manag'd,  that  the  numagement. 

stock  might  last; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not 

grieve. 
When  crowds  appear'd,  she  had  not  to  re- 
lieve: 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  increased  her 

store; 
Laid  up,  and  spar'd,  that  she.  might  give 

the  more.  70 

So  Pharaoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he. 
Provided  for  the  sev'nth  necessity; 
Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame. 
That  famine  was  prevented  ere  it  came. 
Thus  Heav'n,  tho'  all-sufBcient,  shows  a 

thrift 
In  his  economy,  and  bounds  his  gift: 
Creating,  for  our  day,  one  single  light; 
And  his  reflection  too  supplies  the  night. 
Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Bemote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky,    80 
Are   lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly 

nurs'd; 
Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  worst. 


Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line, 
Yet  somewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline, 
Such  was  her  soul;  abhorring  avarice, 
Bounteous,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  vice: 
Had  she  giv'n  more,  it  had  profusion  been, 
And  tunra  th'  excess  of  goooness  into  sin. 
These  virtues  rais'd    her  fabric  to  the 

skv* 
For  that,  which  is  next  heay'n,  hnmUi^. 

is  charity. 
But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  steep,  91 
Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep; 
Ana  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot. 
As  to  the  nether  heaVns  they  drive  the 

root: 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  Humility. 
Scarcely  she  knew  that  she  was  great,  or  * 

niir. 
Or  wise,  beyond  what  other  women  are. 
Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  durst 

compare. 

For  to  be  conscious  of  what  all  admire,   100 
And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  high'r. 
But  still  she  found,  or  rather  thought  she 

found, 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  others'  to  abound; 
Ascrib'd  above  their  due  to  ev'ry  one. 
Unjust  and  scanty  to  herself  alone. 
Such  her  devotion  was,  as 'might  give 

rules 
Of    speculation    to   disputing  Of  bar  piety. 

schools. 
And  teach  us  equally  the  scales  to  hold 
Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold; 
That  pious  heat  may  mod'rately  prevail,  no 
And  we  be  warmed,  but  not  be  scorch'd 

with  zeal. 
Business  might  shorten,  not  disturb  her 

Heay'n  had  the  best,  if  not  the  greater 

share. 
An  active  life  long  oraisons  forbids; 
Yet  still  she  pray^,  for  still  she  pray'd  by 

deeds. 
Her  ev'ry  day  was  Sabbath;  only  free 
From  hours  of  pr^'r,  for  hours  of  charity: 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  releas'd. 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rest; 
Such  as  blest  angels  exercise  above,        lao 
Varied  with  saci^sd  hymns  and  acts  of  love: 
Such  Sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  enjoys, 
£y'n  that  perpetual  one,  which  she  employs 
(For  such  vicissitudes  in  heav'n  there  are) 
in  praise  alternate,  and  alternate  pray'r. 
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Ail  this  she  practiced  here;  that  when  she 

sprung 
Amidst  the  choirs,  at  the  first  sight  she 

sung: 
Sung,  and  was  sung  hers^  in  angels*  lays; 
For,  praising  her,  thej  did   her  Maker 

praise. 
All  offices  of  heaVn  so  well  she  knew,     130 
Before  she  came,  that  nothing  there  was 

new; 
And  she  was  so  familiarly  receiv'd, 
As  one  returning,  not  as  one  arriy'd. 

Muse,  down  again  precipitate  thy  flight: 
For  how  can  mortal  eyes  su»-  of  ber  v»rioai 

tain  immortal  light  I         vlrtuet. 
But  as  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear. 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there, 
So  let  us  view  her,  here,  in  what   she 

was. 
And  take  her  image  in  this  wat'ry  glass: 
Yet  look  not  ev'ry  lineament  to  see;     140  "^ 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some 

will  be 
So  lamelj  drawn,  you  11  scarcely  know 

'tis  she. 
For  where  such  Tarious  virtues  we  recite,  ^ 
Tis  like  the  Milky  Way,  aU  over  bright,  I 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  'tis  undis-  | 

tinguish'd  light.  J 

Her  yirtue,'  not  &r  virtues,  let  us  call; 
For  one  heroic  comprehends  'em  all: 
One,  as  a  constellation  is  but  one, 
Tho'  't  b  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on. 
Rise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac 

run:  150 

Ever  in  motion;  now  'tis  Faith  ascends, 
Now  Hope,  now  Charity,  that  upwaid 

tends, 
And  downwards  with  diffusive  good  de- 
scends. 
As  in  perfumes  compos'd  with  art  and 

cost, 
^  is  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call. 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all; 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  ev'ir  part, 
In  due  proportion  miz'd,  proclaim  d  tiie 

Maker's  art. 
No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 
Whether    the   wif e^  the   mother,  or   the 

friend;  161 

For  she  was  all,  in  that  supreme  degree. 
That,  as  no  one  prevail'd,  so  all  was  she. 
The  sev'ral  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece; 
Th'  occasion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 


A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal, 
As  the  first  woman  was  before  of  bar  conju- 

her  fall;  gaiTirtuM. 

Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  she  was  a 

part; 
Made  to  attract  his  eyes,  and  keep  his 

heart. 
A  second  Eve,  but  by  no  crime  accurs'd;  170 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle  as  the  first. 
Had  she  been  first,  still  Paradise  had  bin, 
And  death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her 

sin: 
So  she  not  only  had  preserv'd  from  ill 
Her  sex  and  ours,  but  liv'd  their  pattern 

still. 
Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore; 
She  much  obey'd  him,  but  she  lov'd  him 

more: 
Not  aw'd  to  duty  by  superior  swav, 
But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 
Thus  we  love  €rod,  as  author  of  our  good; 
So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they 

should.  x8f 

Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  retum'd; 
In  equal  fires  the  blissful  couple  bum'd; 
One  joy  possess'd  'em  both,  and  in  one 

gnef  they  moum'd. 
His  passion  still   improVd;    he  lov'd   so 

fast. 
As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  would  be  her  last: 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy 

state; 
When  he  to  heav'n  entirely  must  restore 
That    love,  that    heart,  where    he    went 

halves  before.  190 

Yet  as  the  soul  is  all  in  ev'ry  part. 
So  God  and  he  might  each  have  all  her 

heart. 
So  had  her  children  too;  for  Charity 
Was  not  more  fruitful,  or  more 

kind  than  she :  to  he*?S 

Each  under  other  by  degrees  dna, 

they  grew; 
A  goodly  perspective  of  distant  view. 
Anchises  look'd  not  with  so  dleas'd  a  face. 
In  numb'rin?  o'er  his  future  Koman  race. 
And  marshaiunfi^  the  heroes  of  his  name. 
As,  in  their  or&r,  next  to  light  they  came: 
Nor  Cybele  with  half  so  kind  an  eye       aox 
Surveyed  her  sons  and  daughters  of  the 

sky  — 
Proud,  shaAl  I  say,  of  her  immortal  fruit  ? 
As  far  as  pride  with  heav'nly  minds  may 

suit. 
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Her  pious  love  excell'd  to  all  ahe  bore; 
New  objects  only  multiplied  it 

more.  SS/ldJi 

And  as  the  chosen  found  the  tion. 

pearly  grain 
As  much  as  ey'ry  vessel  could  contain; 
As  in  the  blissful  vision  each  shall  share 
As  much  of  glory  as  his  soul  can  bear; 
So  did  she  love,  and  so  dispense  her 

care.  an 

Her  eldest  thus,  by  consequence,  was  best, 
As  longer  cultivated  than  the  rest. 
The  hMe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles: 
But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 
To  the  young  soul,  and  gave  it  room  to 

play, 
At  his  first  aptness,  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve. 
The  tender  age  was  pliant  to  command; 
Like  wax  it  yielded  to  the  forming  hand: 
True  to  th'  artificer,  the  labor'd  mind      23a 
With  ease  was  pious,  generous,  just,  and 

kind; 
Soft  for  impression  fiom  the  first,  prepared, 
Till  virtue  with  long  exercise  grew  hard: 
With  ev'ry  act  confirm'd,  and  made  at  last 
So  durable  as  not  to  be  effac'd, 
It  tum'd  to  habit;  and,  from  vices  free, 
Groodness  resolv'd  into  necessity. 
Thus  fix'd  she  Virtue's  image,  that 's  her 

own,  •  130 

TiU  the  whole  mother  in  the  children  shone; 
For  that  was  their  perfection:  sh€  was  such, 
They  never  could   express  her  mind  too 

much. 
So  unexhausted  her  perfections  were. 
That,  for  more  children,  she  had  more  to 

spare; 
For  souk  unborn,  whom  her  untimely  death 
Deprived  of  bodies,  and  of  mortal  breath; 
And  (could  they  take  th'  impressions  of  her 

mind) 
Enough  still  left  to  sanctify  her  kind.      339 
Then  wonder  not  to  see  this  soul  extend 
The   bounds,  and   seek  some  ofhar 

other  self,  a  friend.         friaDdddp. 
As  swelling  seas  to  gentle  rivers  glide. 
To  seek  repose,  and  empty  out  the  tide; 
So  this  full  soul,  in  narrow  limits  pent. 
Unable  to  contain  her,  sought  a  vent, 
To  issue  out,  and  in  some  mendly  breast 
Discbarge  her  treasures,  and  securely  rest: 
T'  unbosom  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
Take  good  advice,  but  better  to  impart. 


For  'tis  the  bliss  of  friendship's  holy 

state,  350 

To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate; 
Tho'  bodies  cannot,  souls  can  penetrate. 
Fix'd  to  her  choice,  inviolably  true. 
And  wisely  choosing,  for  she  chose  but  few: 
Some  she  must  have;  but  in  no  one  could 

find 
A  tally  fitted  for  so  large  a  mind. 
The  souls  of  friends  like  kings  in  pro- 
gress are; 
Still  in  their  own,  tho'  from  the  palace 

fsx: 
Thus  her  friend's  heart  her  country  dwell- 
ing was, 
A  sweet  retirement  to  a  coarser  place;    360 
Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  entered  not. 
Where  greatness  was  shut  out,  and  bus'ness 

well  forgot. 
This   is   th'  imperfect  draught;   but' 

short  as  far 
As  the  true  height  and  bigness  of  a  star 
Exceeds  the  measures  of  th'  astronomer.  ^ 
She  shines  above,  we  know;  but  in  what 

place. 
How  near  the  throne,  and  Heav'n's  imperial 

face. 
By  our  weak  optics  is  but  vainly  guess'd; 
Distance  and  altitude  conceal  the  rest.    369 
Tho'  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the 

mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  J^^^f 

confin'd,  ne«  of  her 

The  figure  was  with  full  per-  ^^^ 

fection  orown'd; 
Tho'  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round. 

As  when  in  glory,  thro'  the  public  place, 
The   spoils  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to 

pass, 
And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow'd, 
The  consul  was  constrain'd  his  pomp  to 

crowd; 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hurried  on. 
That  all,  tho'  not   distinctly,  might    be 

shown: 
So,  in  the  straiten'd  bounds  of  life  con- 

fin'd,  aSo 

She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind; 
And  mxdtitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  alon^, 
Each    pressing   foremost  in   the  mighty 

tiirong. 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 
Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  slipp'd  away; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
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The  haste  of  heay'n  to  have  her  was  so 

great, 
That  some  were  single  acts,  tho'  each 

eomplete; 
But  eVry  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.    290  j 
Her  fellow-saints  with  busy  care  will  look 
For  her  blest  name  in  &te'8  eternal  book; 
And,  pleas'd  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  wUl 

see 
Numberless  virtues,  endless  charity: 
But  more  wiU  wonder  at  so  short  an  age. 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page; 
And  with  a  pious  fear  begin  to 

doubt  hSJttSy^ 

The  piece  imperfect,  and  the  third  yaw. 

rest  torn  out. 
But  'twas  her  Savior's  time;  and,  could 

there  be 
A  copy  near  th'  original,  't  was  she.         300 
As  precious  gums    are  not  for  lasting 

file  — 
They  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire: 
So  was  she  soon  exhal'd,  and  vamsh'd hence; 
A  short  sweet  odor,  of  a  vast  expense. 
She  vanish'd,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died; 
For  but  a  now  did  heav'n  and  earth  divide: 
She  pass'd  serenely  with  a  single  breath; 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was 

death. 
One  sigh  did  her  eternal  bliss  The  muuMrof 

**  her  daath. 


So  little  penance  needs,  when  souls  are 

almost  pure.  310 

As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts 

pursue; 
Or,  one  dream  pass'd,  we  slide  into  a  new; 
So  close  they  follow,  such  wild  order  keep, 
We  think  ourselves  awake,  and  are  asleep: 
So  softly  death  succeeded  life  in  her; 
She  did  but  dream  of  heav'n,  and  she  was 

there. 
No  pains  she  suffer'd,  nor  expir'd  with 

noise; 
Her  soul  was  whisper'd  out  with  God's  still 

voice; 
As  an  old  friend  is  beckon'd  to  a  feast. 
And  treated  like  a  long  familiar  guest.  320 
He  took  her  as  he  found,  but  found  her  so. 
As  one  in  hourly  readiness  to  Her  prepared- 

oro:  neaato<ue. 

Ev'n  on  .that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepar'd; 
As  early  notice  she  from  heav'n  had  heard. 
And  some  descending  courtier  from  above 
Had  giv'n  her  timely  warning  to  remove; 
Or  counsel'd  her  to  dress  the  nuptial  room, 


For  on  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  to 

come. 
He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  she 

lay  339 

Cloth'd    all    in  white,  the  liv'ry  of  the 
„  day:  She  died  on 

Scarce  had  she  sinn'd  in  thought,  Whitnmdaj 
or  word,  or  act;  "*«***• 

Unless  omissions  were  to  pass  for  fact; 

That  hardly  death  a  consequence  could  draw. 

To  make  her  liable  to  nature's  law. 

And,  that  she  died,  we  only  have  to  show 

The  mortal  part  of  her  she  left  below; 

The  rest  (so   smooth,  so  suddenly  she 
went) 

Look'd  like  translation  thro'  the  firma- 
ment, 

Or  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  third  errand 
sent.  339  J 

O  happy  sold !  if  thou  canst  view  &om 

Where  thou  art  aU  intelligence,  t^f^ 

all  eye. 
If  lookiuff  up  to  Grod,  or  down  to  us. 
Thou  find'st  that  any  way  be  pervious, 
Survey  the  ruins  of  thy  house,  and  see 
Thy  widow'd,  and  thy  orphan  fiunily: 
Look  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind; 
And,  if  thou  canst  a  vacant  minute  find 
From  heav'nly  ioys,  that  interval  afford 
To  thy  sad  children,  and  thy  mourning  lord. 
See  how  they  grieve,  mistaken  in  their 

love,  350 

And  shed  a  beam  of  comfort  from  above; 
Give  'em,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  bear, 
A  transient  view  of  thy  full  glories  there; 
That  thev  with  mod'rate  sorrow  may  sus- 

tam 
And  mollify  their  losses  in  thy  gain. 
Or  else  divide  the  grief;  for  such  thou 

wert, 
That  should  not  all  relations  bear  a  part. 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  single  heart. 
Let  this  suffice:   nor  thou,  great  saint, 

refuse  Eplphonema, 

This  humble  tribute  of  no  vul-  or  cioee  of 
gar  Muse;  the  poem. 

Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wants,  or  age  de- 
press'd,  361 

Stems  a  wild  deluge  with  a  dauntless 
breast; 

And  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 

Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime; 

Where  ev'n  to  cbaw  the  picture  of  thy 
mind 
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Is  satire  on  the  most  of  humankind: 
Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise;  before  my 

rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age; 
So  bad,  that  tiiou  thyself  hadst  no  defense 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence. 
Be  what,  and  where  thou  art:  to  wish 

thy  place  371 


Were,  in  the  best,  presumption  more  than 

grace. 
Thy  re&cs  (sucli  thy  works  of  mercy  are) 
Have,  in  this  poem,  been  my  holy  care. 
As  earth  thy  body  keeps,  thy  soul  the  sky, ' 
So  shall  this  verse  preserve  thy  memory: 
For  thou  shalt  make  it  live,  because  it 

sings  of  thee. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  VERY 
YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 

[This  eleg^  was  fint  printed  in  Poetical 
Miscellanies,  the  Fifth  Part,  1704.  Christie 
inferSf  because  of  tiie  resemblance  of  certain 
lines  in  this  poem  to  passages  in  Eleonora  (see 
notes),  that  the  two  pieces  were  written  at 
about  the  same  time.] 

He  who  could  view  the  book  of  destiny. 
And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 

0  charming  youths  in  the  first  op'ning  page, 
So  many  graces  in  so  green  an  age. 

Such  wit,  such  modesty,  such  strength  of 

mmd, 
A  sold  at  once  so  manly,  and  so  kind; 
Would  wonder,  when  he  tum'd  the  volume 

o'er, 
And  after  some  few  leaves  should  find  no 

more. 
Naught  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  void 

space, 
A  step  of  life  that  promised  such  a  race.  10 
We  must  not,  dare  not  think,  that  Heav'n 

began 
A  child,  fuid  could  not  finish  him  a  man; 
Reflecting  what  a  mighty  store  was  laid 
Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  made; 
The  cost  already  fumish'd;  so  bestow'd. 
As  more  was  never  to  one  soul  allow'd: 
Yet  after  this  profusion  spent  in  vain, 
Nothing  but  mold'ring  ashes  to  remain. 

1  guess  not,  lest  I  split  upon  the  shelf. 
Yet  durst  I  guess,  Heav'n  kept  it  for  him- 
self; 20 

And  giving  us  the  use,  did  soon  recall. 
Ere  we  could  spare,  the  mighty  principal. 
Thus  then  he  disappear'^  was  rarified; 
For  't  is  improper  speech  to  say  he  died: 
He  was  exhal'd;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew. 
T  is  sin  {woduces  death;  and  he  nad  none, 
But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  ev'ry  son. 
jHe  added  not,  he  was  so  pure,  so  good, 


'T  was  but  th'  original  forfeit  of  his  blood ;  30 
And  that  so  little,  that  the  river  ran 
More  clear  than  the  corrupted  fount  began. 
Nothing  remain'd  of  the  first  muddy  clay; 
The  length  of  course  had  wash'd  it  in  Uie 

way: 
So  deep,  and  yet  so  clear,  we  might  behold 
The  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold. 

As  such  we  lov'd,  admir'd,  almost  ador'd, 
Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford. 
Perhaps  we  gave  so  much,  the  pow'rs  above 
Grew  angry  at  our  superstitious  love;  40 
For  when  we  more  than  human  homage  pay, 
The  charming  cause  is  justly  snatch'd  away. 
Thus  was  the  crime  not  bis,  but  ours  ^ 
alone;  I 

And  yet  we  murmur  that  he  went  so  soon,  | 
Tho'  miracles  are  short  and  rarely  shown.  J 
Hear  then,  ye  mournful  parents,  a^ 
divide 
That  love  in  many,  which  in  one  was  tied. 
That  individual  blessing  is  no  more. 
But  mxdtiplied  in  your  remaining  store. 
The  flame 's  dispers'd,  but  does  not  all  ex- 
pire; 50 
The  sparkles  blaze,  tho'  not  the  globe  of 

fire. 
Love  him  by  parts,  in  aU  your  num'rous  race. 
And  from  those  parts  form  one  collected 

grace; 
Then,  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Loiagine  aU  m  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 


ON    THE   DEATH  OF  AMYNTAS 

A  PASTORAL  ELEGY 

[Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  or  occasion  of 
the  following  poem,  which  was  first  published 
in  Poetical  MsceUanies,  the  FiJUi  Part,  1704. 
It  seems  convenient  to  place  it  here,  after 
another  elegy,  first  printed  in  the  same  col- 
lection.] 
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T  WAB  on  a  joyless  and  a  gloomy  mom, 
Wet  was  the  grass,  and  hung  with  pearls 

the  thorn; 
When  Damon,  who  design'd  to  pass  the  day 
With  hounds  and  horns,  and  chase  the  fly- 

inf  prey. 
Rose  early  from  his  bed;    but  soon  he' 

found 
The  welkin    piteh'd  with  sullen  clouds  > 

around. 
An  eastern  wind,  and  dew  upon  the  ground.  ^ 
Thus  while  he  stood,  and  sighing  did  sur- 
vey 
The  fields,  and  curs'd  th'  ill  omens  of  the 

day, 
He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace;  10 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerless  was  his 

face:  m 

He  wrung  his  hands,  distracted  with  his 

care. 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  from  afar. 
"Betum,"  he  cried,  ''return,   unhappy 

swain. 
The  spongy  clouds  are  fill'd  with  gath'ring 

rain; 
The  promise  of  the  day  not  only  cross'd. 
But  eVn  the  spring,  the  spring  itself  is 

lost. 
Amyntas — 01"  —  he  could  not  speak  the 

rest, 
Nor  needed,  for  presaging  Damon  guess*d. 
Equal  with  Heav^  young  Damon  lov'd  the 

boy,  ao 

The  boast  of   nature,  both    his  parents' 

joy- 

His  graceful  form  revolving  in  his  mmd; 
So  great  a  genius,  and  a  soul  so  kind. 
Gave  sad  assurance  that  his  fears  were  true; 
Too  well  the  envy  of  the  gods  he  knew: 
For  when  their  gifts  too  lavishly  are  plao'd, 
Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them 

last 
For,  sure,  it  was  too  bountifid  a  dole, 
The  mother's  features,  and  the  father's 

soul. 
Then  thus  he  cried:  *'  The  Mom  bespoke 

the  news;  30 

The  Morning  did  her  cheerful  light  dif- 
fuse; 
But  see  how  suddenly  she  chang'd  her' 

face, 
And  brought  on  clouds  and  rain,  the  day's 

disgrace: 
Just  such,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promis'd 

race ! 


What  charms  adom'd  thy  youth,  where 
nature  smil'd. 

And  more  than  man  was  giv'n  us  in  a  child ! 

His  infancy  was  ripe;  a  soul  sublime 

In  years  so  tender  that  prevented  time: 

Heav'n    g^ve    him    all    at    once;    then 
snatch'd  away. 

Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  sur- 
vey, 40 

Just  like  the  flow'r  that  buds  and  withers 
in  a  day." 

Menalcas 

The  mother,  lovely,  tho'  with  grief  op- 

Sress'd, 
his  dying  head  upon  her  breast. 
The  mournful  family  stood  all  aroimd; 
One    grow   w«    heaid,  one   imiyenal 

sound:  > 

AU  were  in  floods  of  tears  and  endless  I 

sorrow  drown'd.  J 

So  dire  a  sadness  sate  on  ev'ry  look, 
Ev'n  Death  repented  he  had  giv'n  the  stroke. 
He  griev'd  ms  fatal  work  had  been  or- 

dain'd, 
But  promis'd  length  of  life  to  those  who 

yet  remain^.  50 

The  mother's  and  her  eldest  daughter's 

grace, 
It  seems,  had  brib'd  him  to  prolong  their 

space. 
The  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  soul, 
Like  one  who  durst  his  destiny  control; 
Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part, 
Besign'd  his  son,  but  not  resign'd  his  heart: 
Patient  as  Job;  and  may  he  live  to  see, 
Like  him,  a  new  increasing  family  ! 

Damon 

Such  is  my  wish,  and  such  my  pro- 
phecy. 

For  yet,  my  friend,  the  beauteous  mold  re- 
mains; 60 
Long  may  she  exercise  her  fruitful  pains  ! 
But,  ah  !  with  better  hap,  and  bring  a  race 
More  lasting,  and  endued  with  equid  grace  I 
Equal  she  mav,  but  farther  none  can  go; 
For  he  was  all  that  was  exact  below. 

Menalcas 

Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud ; 
Hear'st  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely 

loud? 
There  mounts  Amyntas;  the  young  cherubs 
play 
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About  their  godlike  mate,  aikL  sing  him  on 
his  way. 

He  cleaves  the  liquid  air,  behold,  he  flies,  70 

And  every  moment  gains  upon  the  skies. 

The  new-come  guest  admires  th'  ethereal 
state, 

The  sapphire  portal,  and  the  ^Iden  gate; 

And  now  admitted  in  the  shininff  throng, 

He  shows  the  passpo^  which  he  brought 
along. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 

Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  Uie  place. 

Now  sing,  ye  joyful  angels,  and  admire 

Your  brother's  voice  uat  comes  to  mend 
your  choir: 

Sing  you,  while  endless  tears  our  eyes  be- 
stow; 80 

For  like  Amyntas  none  is  left  below. 


TO  MR.  SOUTHERNE,  ON  HIS 
COMEDY  CALUD  THE  WIVES' 
EXCUSE 

[After  The  Loyal  Brother  and  The  Disap- 
pointment (see  pp.  122, 171,  above),  Sontheme 
brought  out  Sir  Anthony  Love,  or  The  Bam- 
bling  Lady  (1001)  and  The  Wives'  Excuse,  or 
Cuckolds  Make  Themselves  (1692).  This  last 
play  had  poor  snccess  on  the  stage.  When  it 
was  published,  early  in  1692  —  it  is  entered  in 
the  Term  Catalogue  for  Hilary  Term  (Febm- 
mry)  —  Dryden  prefixed  to  it  the  following 
poem ;  and  in  his  Eipietle  Dedicatory  Sontheme 
boasts  as  follows : 

"If  Mr.  Dryden's  judgment  goes  for  any- 
thing, I  have  it  on  my  side:  for,  speaking 
of  1^  pl*y»  he  has  publicly  said,  the  town 
was  kind  to  Sir  Anthony  Love,  I  needed  'em 
only  to  be  just  to  this;  and  to  prove  there 
was  more  than  friendship  in  his  opinion,  upon 
the  credit  of  this  play  with  him,  falling  sick 
last  summer,  he  bequeathed  to  my  care  the 
writing  of  half  the  last  act  of  his  tragedy 
of  Cleomenes,  which,  when  it  comes  into  the 
world,  you  will  find  to  be  so  considerable  a 
tmst,  that  all  the  town  will  pardon  me  for 
defending  this  play,  that  preferred  me  to  it. 
If  modesty  be  sometimes  a  weakness,  what  I 
say  can  hardly  be  a  crime.  In  a  fair  English 
trud  both  parties  are  allowed  to  be  heard ;  and, 
without  tlus  vanity  of  mentioning  Mr.  Diyden, 
I  had  lost  the  best  evidence  of  my  cause."] 

Sure  there 's  a  fate  in  plays,  and  't  is  in 

vain 
To  write,  while  these  malignant  planets 

reign: 


Some  very  foolish  influence  rules  the  pit, 

Not  always  kind  to  sense,  or  just  to  wit; 

And  whilst  it  lasts,  let  buffoonry  succeed. 

To  make  us  laugh;  for  never  was  more 
need. 

Farce,  in  itself,  is  of  a  nasty  scent; 

But  the  gain  smells  not  of  the  excrement 

The  Spanish  nymph,  a  wit  and  beauty  too, 

With  all  her  channs,  bore  but  a  single 
show;  10 

But  let  a  monster  Muscovite  appear, 

He  draws  a  crowded  audience  round  the 
year. 

Maybe  thou  hast  not  pleas'd  the  bozl 
and  pit. 

Yet  those  who  blame  thy  tale  commend  > 
thy  wit; 

^o  Terence  plotted,  but  so  Terence  writ.  J 

Xiike  his  thy  thoughts  are  true,  thy  lan- 
guage clean; 

Ev'n  lewdness  is  miftde  moral  in  thy  scene. 

The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes  re- 
pine; 

But  rest  secure,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 

Nor  was  thy  labor'd    drama  damn'd  or 
hiss'd,  ao 

But  with  a  kind  civility  dismissed; 

With  such  good  manners,  as  « The  wife  In 
the  *  Wife  did  use,  the  i»lay.  Ito. 

Who,  not  accepting,  did  but  Fri^ndail. 
just  refuse. 

There  was  a  glance  at  parting;  such  a  look. 

As  bids  thee  not  give  o  er,  for  one  rebuke. 

But  if  thou  womdst  be  seen,  as  well  as 
read. 

Copy  one  living  author,  and  one  dead: 

The  standard  of  thy  style  let  Etherege  be; 

For  wit,  th*  immortal  spring  of  Wyoherley. 

Learn,  after  both,  to  draw  some  just  de- 
sign, 30 

And  the  next  age  will  learn  to  copy  thine. 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONG  FROM  CLEOMENES, 
THE   SPARTAN   HERO 

[Thu  tragedy,  written  by  Dryden  with  some 
aid  from  Southeme  (see  headnote  to  the  pre- 
ceding piece),  was  performed,  after  some  op- 
position from  the  government,  in  May,  16^ 
(Malone,  I,  1,  213,  on  the  authority  of  Mot- 
teux's  Oentleman*s  Journal,)  The  plot,  of  an 
exiled  king  seeking  help  in  a  foreign  country, 
seemed  capable  of  a  political  application.  The 
play  was  met  published  in  1692.] 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKE  BY  MR.  MOUNTFORT 

I  THIKK,  or  hope  at  least,  the  coast  is  clear; 

That  none  hut  men  of  wit  and  sense  are 
here; 

That  our  Bear  Garden  friends  are  all  away, 

Wlio  bounce  with  hands  and  feet,  and  cry: 
«« Play,  play," 

Who,  to  save  coach  hire,  trudge  along  the 
street. 

Then  print  our  matted  seats  with  dirty  feet; 

Who,  while  we  speak,  make  love  to  orange- 
wenches, 

And,  between  acts,  stand  strutting  on  the 
benches; 

Where  got  a-cock-horse,  making  rile  gri- 
maces, 9 

They  to  the  boxes  show  their  booby  faces. 

A  merry-andrew  such  a  mob  will  serve, 

And  tr^t  'em  with  such  wit  as  they  deserve. 

Let  'em  go  people  Ireland,  where  there 's 
need 

Of  such  new  planters  to  repair  the  breed; 

Or  to  Virginia  or  Jamaica  steer, 

But  have  a  care  of  some  French  privateer; 

For,  if  they  should  become  the  prize  of 
battle, 

They  11  take  'em,  black  and  white,  for  Irish 
cattle. 

Arise,  true  judges,  in  your  own  defense, 

Control  those  f oplings,  and  declare  for  sense : 

For,  should  the  fook  prevail,  they  stop  not 
there,  »i 

But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  fair. 

Then  rise,  ye  fair;  for  it  concerns  you  most, 

That  fools  no  longer  should  your  favors 
boast; 

'T  is  time  you  should  renounce  'em,  for  we 
find 

They  plead  a  senseless  claim  to  womankind : 

Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns, 

To  stink  of  ale,  and  dust  a  stand  with 
clowns; 

Who^  to  be  chosen  for  the  land's  protectors. 

Tope  and  get  drunk  before  their  wise 
electors.  so 

Let  not  farce-lovers  your  weak  choice  up- 
braid, 

But  turn  'em  over  to  the  chambermaid; 

Or,  if  they  come  to  see  our  tragic  scenes, 

Instruct  them  what  a  Spartan  hero  means: 

Teach  'em  how  manly  passions  ought  to 
move. 


For  such  as  cannot  think,  can  never  love; 
And,  since  they  needs  will  judge  the  poet's 

art, 
Point  'em  with  fescues  to  each  shining  part. 
Our  author  hopes  in  you,  but  still  in  pain; 
He  fears  your  charms  will  be  employ'd  in 

vain.  40 

You  can  make  fools  of  wits,  we  find  each 

hour; 
But  to  make  wits  of  fools,  is  past  your 

power. 

EPILOGUE 

SPOKE   BY  MRS.   BRACEGIRDLE 

This  day  the  poet,  bloodily  inclin'd. 

Has  made  me  die,  full  sore  against  my 

mind  I 
Some  of  you  naughty  men,  I  fear,  will  cry: 
**  Poor  rogue !  woxdd  I  might  teach  thee 

how  to  die  I  " 
Thanks  for  your  love;  but  I  sincerely  say, 
I  never  mean  to  die,  your  wicked  way. 
Well,  since  it  is  decreed  all  flesh  must  go, 
(And  I  am  flesh — at  least  for  aught  you 

know) 
I  first  declare,  I  die  with  pious  mind. 
In  perfect  chs^ty  with  all  mankind.  10 

Next  for  my  will:  I  have  in  my  dispose, 
Some  certain  movables  would  please  you 

beaux; 
As,  first,  my  youth ;  for,  as  I  have  been  told. 
Some  of  you  modish  sparks  are  dev'lish 

old. 
My  chastity  I  need  not  leave  among  ye; 
For,  to  suspect  old  fops,  were  much  to 

wrong  ye. 
You  swear  y'  are  sinners;  but,  for  all  your 

haste. 
Your  misses  shake  their  heads,  and  find 

you  chaste. 
I  give  my  courage  to  those  bold   com- 
manders 
That  stay  with  us,  and  dare  not  go  to 

Flanders.  20 

I  leave  my  truth  (to  make  his  plot  more 

dear) 
To  Mr.  Fuller,  when  he  next  shall  swear. 
I    give  my  judgment,  craving  all    your 

mercies. 
To  those  that  leave  good  plays  for  damn'd 

dull  farces. 
My  small  devotion  let  the  gallants  share, 
That  come  to  ogle  us  at  evening  pray'r. 


aSo 


SONG  FROM  CLEOMENES 


I  give  my  person  —  let  me  well  consider  — 
Faith,  e'en  to  him  that  is  the  fairest  bidder; 
To  some  rich  hunks,  if  any  be  so  bold 
To  say  those  dreadful  words,  To  have  and 

hold.  30 

But  stay  —  to  give,  and  be  bequeathing  still. 
When  1  'm  so  poor,  is  just  like  Wicluiam's 

will: 
Like  that  notorious    cheat,  vast    sums  I 

give. 
Only  that  you  may  keep  me  while  I  live. 
Buy  a  good  bargain,  gallants,  while  you  may; 
1 11  cost  you  but  your  half  a  crown  a  day. 

SONG 


No,  no,  poor  sufTring  heart,  no  change  en- 
deavor. 

Choose  to  sustain  the  smart,  rather  than 
leave  her; 

My  ravish'd  eyes  behold  such  charms  about 
her, 

I  can  die  with  her,  but  not  live  without  her; 

One  tender  sigh  of  hers  to  see  me  languish, 

Will  more  than  pay  the  price  of  my  past 
aiLTuish: 

Beware,  O  cruel  fair,  how  you  smile  on  me, 

'T  was  a  kind  look  of  yours  that  has  undone 


me. 


n 


Love  has  in  store  for  me  one  happy  minute, 
And  she  will  end  my  pain,  who  cud  begin  it; 
Then  no  day  void  of  bliss,  or  pleasure, 

leaving,  n 

Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving: 
Cupid  shall  guard  the  door,  the  more  to 

please  us, 
And  keep  out  Time  and  Death,  when  they 

would  seize  us; 
Time  and  Death  shall  depart,  and  say,  in 

flying* 
Love  has  found  out  a  way  to  live  by  dying. 


EPILOGUE  TO  HENRY  THE 
SECOND,  KING  OF  ENGLAND, 
WITH  THE  DEATH  OF  ROSA- 
MOND 

SPOKE  BY  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLE 

[This  tragedy  was  published  in  1693,  wiUi 
no  author's  name  attaehed,  but  with  an  qfUtU 


dedicatory  signed  WUL  MowUfort,  Monntf  ort, 
who  was  a  noted  actor  and  a  minor  dramatist, 
does  not,  however,  claim  the  play  as  lus  own. 
Grildon.  in  his  continuation  of  Langbune's 
English  Dramatic  PodSt  1099,  assigns  the  play 
to  John  Bancroft,  a  surgeon,  who  may  have  pre- 
sented his  work  to  Monntf  ort  for  revision.  In 
Six  Plays  written  by  Mr.  MouMfort:  Printed 
for  J.  Tonson,  O.  Strahan,  and  W,  Mears,  17^0, 
there  oooars  a  preface,  The  Booksellers  to  the 
Reader f  iprhich  concludes  as  follows : 

**  To  the  four  pieces  under  his  name  ...  we 
have  annexed  King  Edward  the  Third,  and 
Henry  the  Second,  which  though  not  wholly 
composed  by  him,  it  is  presumed  he  had,  at 
least,  a  share  in  fitting  them  for  the  stage, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  supposed  he  would  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  writing  dedications  to 
them,  which  we  hope  is  sufficient  authority 
for  this  freedom,  notwithstanding  one  of  them* 
was  afterwards  owned  by  another  author. 
•Henry  the  Second,  by  Mr.  Bancroft.*' 

The    play    was   probably  acted    in   1692; 
Monntf  ort  was  killed  on  Decembw  9  of  that 

year.] 

Thus  you  the  sad  catastrophe  have  seen. 
Occasioned  by  a  mistress  and  a  queen. 
Queen  Eleanor  the  proud  was  irench,  they 

say; 
But  English  manufacture  got  the  day. 
Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver; 
Fair  Rosamond  was  but  her  nom  de  guerre. 
Now  tell  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your 

life 
With  such  a  mistress,  or  with  such  a  wife  ? 
If  one  must  be  your  choice,  which  d'ye 

approve, 
The  curtain  lecture,  or  the  curtain  love  ?  10 
Would  ye  be  godly  with  perpetual  strife, 
Stmd^^'withh^oSyJc«yo« 

wife, 
Or  take  your  pleasure  in  a  wicked  way. 
Like  honest  wnoring  Harry  in  the  plav  ? 
I  guess  your  minds:  the  mistress  would  be 

taking, 
And  nauseous  matrimony  sent  a  packing. 
The  devil 's  in  ye  all;  mankind 's  a  rogue; 
Yon  love  the  bride,  but  you  detest  the  clog. 
After  a  year,  poor  spouse  is  left  i'  ta' 

lurch, 
And  you,  l&e  Haynes,  return  to  Mother 

Church.  20 

Or,  if  the  name  of  Church  comes  cross  your 

mind, 
Chapels  of  ease  behind  our  scenes  you  find. 
The  playhouse  is  a  kind  of  market  place; 
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One  chaffers  for  a  Toioe,  another  for  a  face: 
Nay,  some  of  yon,  I  dare  not  say  how  many, 
Wonld  buy  of  me  a  pen*worth  for  yoor 

penny. 
Ev'n  this  poor  face,  which  with  my  fan 

I  hide, 
Would  make  a  shift  my  portion  to  provide. 
With  some  small  perquisites  I  have  beside. 


Tho'  for  your  love,  perhaps,  I  should  not 
care,  30 

I  could  not  hate  a  man  that  bids  me  f&ix. 
What  might  ensue,  'tis  hard  for  me  to' 

teU; 
But  I  was  drench'd  to-day  for  lovinff  well,  }- 
And  fear  the  poison  that  would  m&e  me 
swell. 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM  JUVENAL  AND  PERSIUS 

[In  October,  1692  (see  adyertiaeme&t  in  the  London  Gazette,  referred  to  in  the  Soott-Saints- 
bory  edition,  zriii,  296),  there  appeared  a  folio  yolume  with  title-page  readiog  as  followa : 

THE 

SATIRES 

of 
Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis. 

Translated  into 
ENGLISH   VERSE 


BY 

Mr.  DRYDEN, 

AND 

Several  other  Eminent  Hands. 


Together  with  the 
SATIRES 

OF 

Aulus  Persius  Flaccus. 


Made  English  by  Mr.  Dryden, 

With  Explanatory  Notes  at  the  end  of  each  SATIRE. 

To  which  is  Prefixed  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Original  and  Progress 
of  SATIRE.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Earl  of 

Dorset,  &.C.   By  Mr.  DRVDEJV. 

guiequid  agunt  komitus,  votum^  timor,  Ira^  voluptas^ 
ctuaiOf  discurms,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli, 

LONDON, 
Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson  at  the  Judge*S'Head  in  Chaticery'Lane^  near 

FUetstreet  MDCXCIIL 


The  translation  of  PerBina  has  a  separate  title-page  witii  the  motto : 

Saphu  in  tibro  memorahtr  Persius  uno 

Quam  levis  in  Ma  Martus  Anuaonidt. — Hast. 

To  it  there  is  prefixed  a  oomplimentary  poem  by  Congreve. 

Dirjrden'S  aasistants  on  the  Juvenal  were  Tate  {Satires  ii  and  xy),  Bowles  (Satire  y),  Stepney 
(Satire  viii),  Herrey  {Satire  ix),  Congreve  {Satire  xi).  Power  {Satire  xii),  Creech  {Satire  xiii),  an 
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unnamed  writer  {8€Uire  W),  and  hit  own  tons,  Charles  and  John  {Satires  yii  and  xIt  respeotiyely). 
A  second  edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  octayo,  appeared  near  the  dose  of  1696 :  it  is  entered  in 
the  Term  Catalogue  for  MichaBlmas  Term  (Noyember)  of  that  year.] 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE 
CHARLES 

EARL  OF  DORSET  AND' MIDDLESEX 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  OP  THEIR  MAJES- 
TIES' HOUSEHOLD,  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OP  THE  GAR- 
TER, &C. 

Mt  Lord, 

The  wishes  and  desires  of  all  Rood  men, 
which  have  attended  your  Lorcbhip  from 
your  first  appearance  m  the  world,  are  at 
length  accomplished,  in  your  obtaining  those 
honors  and  dignities  which  you  haye  so  long 
desery'd.  There  are  no  factions,  tho'  irrecon- 
cilable to  one  another,  that  are  not  united  in 
their  affection  to  you,  and  the  respect  they 
pay  you.  They  are  equally  pleas'd  in  your 
prosperity,  and  would  be  equally  concerned 
m  your  afflictions.  Titus  Vespasian  was  not 
more  the  delight  of  humankind.  The  uni- 
yersal  empire  made  him  only  more  known, 
and  more  powerful,  but  could  not  make 
him  more  beloy^d.  He  had  greater  ability 
of  doing  good,  but  your  inclination  to  it 
is  not  less;  and  tho'  you  could  not  extend 
your  beneficence  to  so  many  persons,  yet 
you  haye  lost  as  few  days  as  that  excellent 
emperor;  and  neyer  had  his  complaint  to 
make  when  you  went  to  bed,  that  the  sun 
had  shone  upon  you  in  yain,  when  you  had 
the  opportunity  of  reUeying  some  unhappy 
man.  This,  my  Lord,  has  justly  acquir'd 
you  as  many  friends  as  there  are  persons 
who  haye  the  honor  to  be  known  to  you. 
Mere  acquaintance  you  haye  none;  you 
haye  drawn  them  all  into  a  nearer  Ime; 
and  they  who  haye  conyers'd  with  you  are 
for  eyer  after  inyiolably  yours.  This  is 
a  truth  so  generally  aoknowledg'd,  that  it 
needs  no  proof:  't  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
first  principle,  which  is  receiy'd  as  soon  as 
it  is  propos'd;  and  needs  not  the  reforma- 
tion which  Descartes  us'd  to  his;  for  we 
doubt  not,  neither  can  we  properly  say  we 
think  we  admire  and  loye  you  aboye  aU 
other  men;  there  is  a  certainty  in  the 
proposition,  and  we  know  it.     With  the 


same  assurance  I  can  say,  you  neither  haye 
enemies,  nor  can  scarce  haye  any;  for  they 
who  haye  neyer  heard  of  you,  can  neither 
loye  or  hate  you;  and  they  who  haye,  can 
haye  no  other  notion  of  you,  than  that 
which  they  receiye  from  the  public,  that 
you  are  the  best  of  men.  After  this,  my 
testimony  can  be  of  no  farther  use,  than 
to  decla^  it  to  be  daylight  at  hifh  noon ; 
and  all  who  haye  the  benefit  of  sight,  can 
look  up  as  well,  and  see  the  sim. 

^T  is  true,  I  haye  one  priyilege  which  is 
almost  particular  to  myself,  that  I  saw  yon 
in  the  east  at  your  first  arising  aboye  the 
hemisphere:  I  was  as  soon  sensible  as  any 
man  of  that  light,  when  it  was  but  just 
shooting  out,  and  beginniiuf  to  trayel  up- 
wards to  the  meridian.  X  made  my  early 
addresses  to  your  Lordship,  in  my  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Po^ry  ;  and  therein  bespoke  you 
to  the  world,  wherein  I  haye  the  right  of  a 
first  discoyerer.  When  I  was  myself  in  the 
rudiments  of  my  poetry,  without  name  or 
reputation  in  the  world,  haying  rather  the 
ambition  of  a  writer,  than  the  skill;  when 
I  was  drawing  the  outlines  of  an  art,  with- 
out any  Uying  master  to  instruct  me  in  it; 
an  art  which  had  been  better  prais'd  than 
studied  here  in  Enf^land,  wherein  Shake- 
speare, who  created  the  stage  among  us, 
had  rather  written  happily,  than  knowingly 
and  justly,  and  Jonson,  who,  by  studying 
Horace,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules, 
yet  seem'd  to  enyy  to  posterity  that  know- 
ledge, and,  like  an  inyentor  of  some  useful 
art,  to  make  a  monopoly  of  his  learning; 
when  thus,  as  i  may  say,  before  the  use  of 
the  loadstone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compass, 
I  was  sailing  in  a  yast  ocean,  without  other 
help  than  the  polestar  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  rules  of  the  French  stage  amonest  the 
modems,  which  are  extremely  different 
from  ours,  by  reason  of  their  opposite  taste; 
yet  eyen  then,  I  had  the  presumption  to 
dedicate  to  your  Lordship  —  a  yery  unfin- 
ished piece,  I  must  confess,  and  which  only 
can  be  excused  by  the  little  eroerience  of 
the  author,  and  the  modesty  of  the  title. 
An  Essay,  Yet  I  was  stronger  in  prophecy 
than  I  was  in  criticism;  I  was  inspir'd  to 
foretell  you  to  mankind,  as  the  restorer 
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of  poetry,  the  greatest  genius,  the  truest 
judge,  and  the  best  patron. 

(Sood  sense  tatd  good  nature  are  never 
separated,  tho'  the  ignorant  world  has 
thought  otherwise.  Good  nature,  by  whioh 
I  mean  beneficence  and  candor,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  right  reason;  which  of  necessity 
will  give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  others, 
by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect 
in  mankind;  and  by  distinguishing  that 
which  comes  nearest  to  excellency,  tho'  not 
absolutely  free  from  faults,  will  certainly 

Sroduce  a  candor  in  the  judge.  'T  is  inei- 
ent  to  an  eleyated  understanding,  like  your 
Lordship's,  to  find  out  the  errors  of  other 
men;  but  'tis  your  prerogatiTe  to  pardon 
them;  to  look  with  pleasure  on  those  thingps, 
which  are  somewhat  congenial,  and  of  a 
remote  kindred  to  your  own  conceptions; 
and  to  forgive  the  manv  f ailingps  of  those, 
who,  with  their  wretched  art,  cannot  arrive 
to  those  heights  that  yon  possess,  from  a 
happy,  abundant,  and  native  genius:  which 
are  as  inborn  to  you,  as  they  were  to  Shake- 
speare; andy  for  aught  I  loiow,  to  Homer; 
in  either  of  whom  we  find  all  aurts  and  sc^ 
ences,  all  moral  and  natural  philosophy, 
-without  knowing  that  they  ever  studied 
tbem. 

There  is  not  an  English  writer  this  day 
living,  who  is  not  perfectly  convinc'd  that 
jour  Lordship  excels  all  others  in  all  the 
several  parts  of  poelarr  which  you  have  un- 
dertaken to  adorn.  The  most  vain,  and  the 
most  ambitions  of  our  age,  have  not  dar'd 
to  assume  so  much  as  the  competitors  of 
Themistocles:  they  have  yielded  the  first 
]4aee  without  dispute;  and  have  been  arro- 
gantly content  to  be  esteem'd  as  second  to 
your  Lordship;  and  even  that  also,  with  a 
longOf  sed  proaeim  iniervaUo,  If  there  have 
been,  or  are  any,  who  tto  farther  in  their 
self-conceit,  they  must  be  very  singular  in 
their  opinion;  they  must  be  like  the  officer 
in  a  play,  who  was  call'd  Captain,  Lieuten- 
anty  and  Company.  The  world  will  easily 
conclude  whether  such  unattended  generals 
can  ever  be  capable  of  making  a  revolution 
in  Parnassus. 

I  will  not  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  say 
anything  particular  of  your  lyric  poems, 
tho'  they  are  the  delight  and  wonder  of 
this  age,  and  will  be  the  envy  of  the  next 
The  subject  of  this  book  confines  me  to 
satire;  and  in  that,  an  author  of  your  own 


quality  (whose  ashes  I  will  not  disturb) 
has  £^ven  you  all  the  commendation  which 
his  self-sufficiency  could  a£Ford  to  any  man: 

The  beet  good  man,  with  the  worat-natur'd 
Muse. 

In  that  character,  methinks,  I  am  reading 
Jonson's  verses  to  the  memory  of  Shake- 
speare; an  insolent,  sparing,  and  invidious 
panegyric:  where  good  nature,  the  most 
godluLe  oonmiendatbn  of  a  man,  is  only 
attributed  to  your  person,  and  denied  to 
your  writings;  for  they  are  everywhere 
BO  full  of  csndor,  that,  like  Horace,  you 
only  expose  the  follies  of  men,  without 
arraigning  their  vices;  and  in  this  excel 
him,  that  you  add  that  pointedness  of 
thought,  wmch  is  visibly  wanting  in  our 
great  Roman.  There  is  more  of  salt  in 
all  your  verses  than  I  have  seen  in  any 
of  the  modems,  or  even  of  the  ancients; 
but  yon  have  been  sparing  of  the  gall,  by 
which  means  you  have  pleas'd  all  readeza, 
and  offended  none.  Donne  alone,  of  all 
our  countrymen,  had  your  talent;  but  was 
not  happy  enough  to  arrive  at  your  versifi- 
cation; and  were  he  translated  into  nun»- 
bers,  and  English,  he  would  yet  be  want- 
ing in  the  £gmty  of  expression.  That 
which  is  the  prime  virtue,  and  chief  omsp 
ment,  of  Virgil,  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  rest  of  writers,  is  so  conspicuous 
in  your  verses,  that  it  casts  a  shadow  on 
all  your  contemporaries;  we  cannot  be 
seen,  or  but  obscurely,  while  you  are  pre- 
sent. You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  mul- 
tijplksity,  and  chouse  of  thoughts;  you  excel 
Imn  in  the  manner  and  the  words.  I  read 
you  both  with  the  same  admiration,  but  not 
with  the  same  delight.  He  affects  the 
metaphysics,  not  only  in  his  satires,  but 
in  his  amorous  verses,  where  nature  only 
should  reign;  and  perplexes  the  minds  A 
the  fair  sex  with  nice  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy, when  he  should  mgage  their  hearts, 
and  entertain  them  with  the  softnesses  of 
love.  In  this  (if  I  may  be  pardon'd  for  so 
bold  a  truth)  Mr.  Cowley  has  copied  him 
to  a  &ult;  so  great  a  one,  in  my  opinion^ 
that  it  throws  his  Mistreu  infinitely  below 
his  Pindarics  and  his  latter  compositions, 
whioh  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  his 
poems,  and  the  most  correct.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  avow  it  freely  to  the  world, 
that  I  never  attempted  anything  in  satire. 
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wherein  I  ha^e  not  studied  your  writings 
as  the  most  perfect  model.  I  have  eontinu- 
ally  laid  them  before  me;  and  the  greatest 
commendation  which  my  own  partiality  can 
give  to  my  productions,  is,  tnat  they  are 
copies,  and  no  farther  to  be  allow'd,  than 
as  they  have  something  more  or  less  of 
the  originaL  Some  few  touches  of  your 
Lordship,  some  secret  graces  which  I  have 
endeavor'd  to  express  after  your  manner^ 
have  made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass 
with  approbation;  but  take  your  verses 
altogether,  and  they  are  inimitable.  If 
therefore  I  have  not  written  better,  't  is 
because  you  have  not  written  more.  You 
have  not  set  me  sufficient  copy  to  tran* 
scribe;  and  I  cannot  add  one  letter  of  my 
own  invention,  of  which  I  have  not  the 
example  there. 

'Tis  a  general  complaint  against  your 
Lordship,  and  I  must  have  leave  to  upbraid 
you  with  it,  that,  because  you  need  not 
write,  you  will  not.  Mankind,  that  wishes 
you  so  well  in  all  things  that  relate  to  your 
prosperity,  have  their  intervals  of  wish- 
mg  for  tiiemselves,  and  are  within  a  little 
of  grudging  you  the  fulness  of  your  for^ 
tune:  they  would  be  more  malicious  if  you 
us'd  it  not  so  well,  and  with  so  much  gen- 
erosity. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a  real  good,  if  we  may 
believe  Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond 
of  it;  but  even  fame,  as  Virgil  tells  us, 
acquires  strength  by  going  forward.  Let 
Epicurus  give  indolency  as  an  attribute  to 
his  gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happiness  of 
the  blest;  the  divinity  which  we  worship 
has  given  us  not  only  a  precept  against 
it,  but  his  own  example  to  the  contrary. 
The  world,  my  Lord,  would  be  content  to 
allow  you  a  seventh  day  for  rest;  or  if  you 
thought  that  hard  upon  you,  we  would  not 
refu^  you  half  your  time :  if  you  came 
out,  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take  a 
town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your 
diversion,  tho'  you  had  no  need  to  extend 
vour  territories.  In  short,  if  you  were  a 
bad,  or,  which  is  worse,  an  indifferent  poet, 
we  would  thank  you  for  our  own  quiet,  and 
not  expose  you  to  the  want  of  yours.  But 
when  vou  are  so  great  and  so  successful, 
and  when  we  have  that  necessity  of  your 
writing,  that  we  cannot  subsist  m  poetry 
without  it,  any  more  (I  may  almost  say) 
than  the  world  without  the  daily  course  of 


ordinary  providence,  methinks  this  argu- 
ment mieht  prevail  with  you,  my  Lord,  to 
forego  a  little  of  your  repose  for  the  public 
benefit.  'Tis  not  that  you  are  under  any 
force  of  working  daily  miracles,  to  prove 
your  being;  but  now  and  then  somewhat 
of  extraordinary,  that  is,  anything  of  your 
production,  is  requisite  to  refresh  your  char- 
acter. 

This,  I  think,  my  Lord,  is  a  sufficient  re- 
proach to  you;  ana  should  I  carry  it  as  far 
as  mankind  would  authorise  me,  would  be 
little  less  than  satire.  And,  indeed,  a  pro- 
vocation is  almost  necessary,  in  behalf  of 
the  world,  that  you  might  be  induc'd  some- 
times to  write;  and  in  relation  to  a  mul- 
titude of  scribblers,  who  daily  pester  the 
world  with  their  insufferable  stuff,  that 
they  might  be  discouraged  from  writing 
any  more.  I  complain  not  of  their  lam- 
poons and  libels,  tho'  I  have  been  the  puln 
lie  mark  for  many  years.  I  am  vindictive 
enough  to  have  repell'd  force  by  force,  if 
I  coidd  imagine  that  any  of  them  had  ever 
reach'd  me;  but  they  either  shot  at  rovers, 
and  therefore  miss'o,  or  their  powder  waa 
so  weak,  that  I  might  safely  stimd  them,  at 
the  nearest  distance.  I  answer'd  not  The 
Rehearsalf  because  I  knew  the  author  sate 
to  himself  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and 
was  the  very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce;  be- 
cause also  1  knew  that  my  betters  were 
more>concem'd  than  I  was  in  that  satire; 
and,  lastly,  because  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two 
such  lang^uishing  gentlemen  in  their  con- 
versation, that  I  could  liken  them  to  no- 
thing but  to  their  own  relations,  those  noble 
chanicters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  the  town.  The  like  considerations 
have  hinder'd  me  from  dealing  with  the 
lamentable  companions  of  their  prose  and 
doggrel.  I  am  so  far  from  defending  my 
poetry  against  them,  that  I  will  not  so 
much  as  expose  theirs.  And  for  my  morals, 
if  they  are  not  proof  against  their  attacks, 
let  me  be  thought  by  posterity,  what  those 
authors  would  be  thought,  if  any  memory 
of  them,  or  of  their  writings,  could  endure 
so  long  as  to  another  age.  But  these  duU 
makers  of  lampoons,  as  harmless  as  they 
have  been  to  me,  are  yet  of  dangerous  ex- 
ample to  the  public.  Some  witty  men  may 
perhaps  succeed  to  their  designs,  and,  mix- 
mg  sense  with  malice,  blast  tiie  reputation 
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of  the  most  innocent  amongst  men,  and  the 
most  virtuous  amongst  women. 

Heaven  be  prais'd,  our  common  libelers 
sie  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  wit  as  of 
morality;  and  therefore  whatever  mischief 
they  have  desi^'d,  they  have  performed 
but  little  of  it.  x  et  these  ill-writers,  in  all 
justice,  ought  themselves  to  be  expos'd;  as 
rersius  has  given  us  a  fair  example  in  his 
First  Satiref  which  is  level'd  particularly  at 
them;  and  none  is  so  fit  to  correct  their 
faults,  as  he  who  is  not  only  clear  from 
any  in  his  own  writings,  but  is  also  so  just, 
that  he  will  never  deuune  the  good;  and  is 
arm'd  with  the  power  of  verse,  to  punish 
and  make  examples  of  the  bad.  But  of  this 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further,  when 
I  come  to  p;ive  the  definition  and  character 
of  true  satires. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  counselor  bred 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  municipal  and 
statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a  just 
prince  how  far  his  prerogative  extends;  so 
I  may  be  aUow'd  to  tell  your  Lordship, 
who,  by  an  undisputed  title,  are  the  king  of 
poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have, 
and  how  lawfully  you  may  exercise  it,  over 
the    petulant  scnoblers  of    this  age.   As 
Lord  Chamberlain,  I  know,  you  are  ab- 
solute by  your  office,  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  decency  and  good  manners  of  the  stage. 
You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and 
profaneness,  and  restrain  the  licentious  in- 
solence of  poets,  and  their  actors,  in  all 
things  that  shock  the  public  quiet,  or  the 
reputation  of  private  persons,  under  the  n<^ 
tion  of  humor.   But  I  mean  not  the  au- 
thority which  is  annexed  to  jour  office;  I 
speak  of  that  only  which  is  mbom  and  in- 
herent to  your  person ;  what  is  produced  in 
jou  by  an  excellent  wit,  a  masterly  and 
commanding  genius  over  all  writers:  where- 
by yoQ  are  impower'd,  when  you  please, 
to  give  the  final  decision  of  wit;  to  put 
your  stamp  on  all  that  ought  to  pass  for 
cnrrent;  and  set  a  brand  of  repromition  on 
elipp'd  poetry,  and  false  coin.  A  shilling 
dipp'd  in  the  bath  may  go  for  gold  amongst 
the    ignorant,  but    the    scepters    on    the 
eoineas  shew  the  difference.   That   your 
Lordship  is  formed  by  nature  for  this  su- 
premacy, I  could  easily  prove  (were  it  not 
already  granted  by  the  world)  from  the 
distinguishing  character  of  your  writing: 
which  is  so  visible  to  me,  that  I  never 


could  be  impos'd  on  to  receive  for  yours, 
what  was  written  by  any  others;  or  to  mis- 
take your  genuine  poetry  for  their  spurious 
productions.  I  can  farther  add,  with  truth, 
(tho'  not  without  some  vanity  in  sayine  it,) 
that  in  the  same  paper,  written  by  divers 
hands,  whereof  your  Lordship's  was  only 
part,  I  could  separate  your  goli  from  their 
copper;  and  tho'  I  could  not  g^ve  back  to 
every  author  his  own  brass,  (for  there  is 
not  the  same  rule  for  distinguishing  betwixt 
bad  and  bad,  as  betwixt  ill  and  excellently 
good,)  yet  I  never  fail'd  of  knowing  what 
was  yours,  and  what  was  not;  and  was  al>- 
solutely  certain,  that  this,  or  the  other  part, 
was  positively  yours,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  written  by  any  other. 

True  it  is,  that  some  bad  poems,  tho'  not 
all,  carry  their  owners'  marks  about  'em. 
There  is  some  peculiar  awkwardness,  false 
grammar,  imperfect  sense,  or,  at  the  least, 
obscurity;  some  brand  or  other  on  this 
buttock,  or  that  ear,  that  'tis  notorious 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  tho'  they 
should  not  sign  it  with  their  names.  But 
your  Lordship,  on  the  contrary,  is  distiiH 
gnish'd,  not  only  by  the  excellency  of  your 
thoughts,  but  by  your  style  and  manner 
of  expressing  ti^ent.  A  painter,  judging 
of  aome  admirable  piece,  may  affirm,  with 
certainty,  that  it  was  of  Holbein,  or  Van- 
dyck;  but  vulgar  designs,  and  common 
draughts,  are  easily  mistaken,  and  mis- 
applied. Thus,  by  my  long  study  of  your 
Lordship,  I  am  arriv'd  at  the  knowledge  of 
your  particular  manner.  Li  the  good  poems 
of  other  men,  like  those  artists,  I  can  only 
say,  this  is  like  the  draught  of  such  a  one, 
or  like  the  coloring  of  another.  Li  short, 
I  can  only  be  sure,  that  't  is  the  hand  of 
a  good  master;  but  in  your  performances 
't  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  be  deceiv'd. 
If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand 
reveal'd  at  the  first  view;  and  should  you 
write  under  it,  you  cannot  avoid  some 
peculiar  graces,  which  only  cost  me  a  sec- 
ond consmeration  to  discover  you:  for  I 
may  say  it,  with  all  the  severity  of  truth, 
that  every  line  of  yours  is  precious.  Your 
Lordship  8  only  fault  is,  that  you  have  not 
written  more;  unless  I  could  add  another, 
and  that  yet  greater,  but  I  fear  for  the 
public  the  accusation  would  not  be  true  — 
that  you  have  written,  and  out  of  a  vicious 
modesty  will  not  publish. 
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Virgil  has  confined  his  works  within  the 
compass  of  eighteen  thousand  lines,  and 
has  not  treated  many  subjects;  yet  he  ever 
had,  and  ever  will  have,  the  reputation  of 
the  best  poet.  Martial  says  of  Imn,  that  he 
could  have  excell'd  Varius  in  tragedy,  and 
Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  his  friends,  he  attempted  neither. 

The  same  preyalenoe  of  genius  is  in  your 
Lordship,  but  the  world  cannot  piurdon 
your  concealing  it  on  the  same  consider- 
ation; because  we  hare  neither  a  living 
Varius,  nor  a  Horace,  in  whose  excellen- 
cies, both  of  poems,  odes,  and  satires,  you 
had  equaird  them,  if  our  language  had  not 
yielded  to  the  Roman  majesty,  and  length 
of  time  had  not  added  a  reverence  to  the 
works  of  Horace.  For  good  sense  is  the 
same  in  all  or  most  ages,  and  oonrse  of 
time  rather  improves  Native  than  impairs 
her.  What  has  been,  may  be  again:  an- 
other Homer,  and  another  Virgil,  may  pos- 
siblv  arise  from  those  very  causes  which 

Sroduc'd  the  first;  tho'  it  would  be  impu- 
ence  to  affirm,  that  any  such  have  yet 
appeared. 

'T  is  manifest  that  some  particular  ages 
have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  the 
production  of  great  men,  in  all  sorts  of 
arts  and  sciences;  as  that  of  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  the  rest,  for 
stage  poetry  amongst  the  Greeks;  that  of 
Augrustus,  for  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  ele- 
giac, and  indeed  all  sorts  of  poetry,  in  the 
persons  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Varius,  Ovid, 
and  many  others;  especially  if  we  take 
into  that  century  the  latter  end  of  the 
commonwealth,  wherein  we  find  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  Catullus;  and  at  the  same 
time  liv'd  Cicero,  and  Sallust,  and  Ciesar. 
A  famous  age  in  modem  times,  for  learn- 
ing in  every  kind,  was  that  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  and  his  son  Leo  the  Tenth;  wherein 
painting  was  reviv'd,  and  poetry  flourished, 
and  the  Greek  lang^uage  was  restor'd. 

Examples  in  all  these  are  obvious:  but 
what  I  would  infer  is  this;  that  in  such  an 
age,  't  is  possible  some  great  genius  may 
arise,  to  equal  any  of  the  andents;  abating 
only  for  the  language.  For  great  contem- 
poraries whet  and  coltivate  each  other;  and 
mutual  borrowing,  and  commerce,  makes 
the  common  riches  of  learning,  as  it  does 
of  the  civil  government. 
But  suppose  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were 


the  only  of  their  species,  and  that  Nature 
was  so  much  worn  out  in  producing  them, 
that  she  is  never  able  to  bear  me  like 
again,  yet  the  example  only  holds  in  heroic 
poetry:  in  tragedy  and  satire,  I  offer  my- 
self to  maintain  against  some  of  our  modem 
critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last,  particu- 
larly in  England,  luive  excell'd  the  ancients 
in  both  those  kinds;  and  I  would  instance 
in  Shakespeare  of  the  former,  of  your  Lord- 
ship in  the  latter  sort. 

Thus  I  might  safely  confine  myself  to 
my  native  country;  out  if  I  would  only 
cross  the  seas,  I  might  find  in  France  a 
living  Horace  and  a  Juvenal,  in  the  person 
of  the  admirable  Boileau;  whose  numbers 
are  excellent,  whose  expressions  are  noble, 
whose  thoughts  are  just,  whose  language 
is  pure,  whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose 
sense  is  close;  what  he  borrows  from  the 
ancients,  he  repays  with  usury  of  his  own, 
in  coin  as  good,  and  almost  as  universaUy 
valuable:  for,  setting  prejudice  and  partial- 
ity apart,  tho'  he  is  our  enemy,  the  stamp 
oi  a  Louis,  the  patron  of  all  arts,  is  not 
much  inferior  to  the  medal  of  an  Augustus 
Cesar.  Let  this  be  said  without  ent'ring 
into  the  interests  of  factions  and  parties, 
and  relating  only  to  the  bounty  of  thai 
kii^  to  men  of  l<4m»g  and  merit;  «  ptUM 
SO  just,  that  even  we,  who  are  his  enemies, 
cannot  refuse  it  to  him. 

Now  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  go 
back  again  to  the  consideration  of  epic  po- 
etry, I  have  confessed  that  no  man  hitherto 
has  reach'd,  or  so  much  as  approach'd,  to 
tiie  excellencies  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil;  I 
must  farther  add,  that  Statins,  the  best 
versificator  next  to  Virgil,  knew  not  how 
to  design  after  him,  tho  he  had  the  model 
in  his  eye;  that  Lucan  is  wanting  both  in 
design  and  suhject,  and  is  besides  too  full 
of  heat  and  affectation;  that  amongst  the 
modems,  Ariosto  neither  design'd  justly, 
nor  observed  any  unity  of  action,  or  com* 
pass  of  time,  or  moderation  in  the  vastness 
of  his  draught:  his  style  is  luxurious,  with- 
out majesty  or  decency,  and  his  adventures 
without  the  compass  of  nature  and  possi- 
bility. Tasso,  whose  design  was  regular, 
and  who  observed  the  rules  of  unity  in  time 
and  place  more  closely  than  Virgil,  yet 
was  not  so  happy  in  his  action;  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  too  lyrioU,  that  is,  to 
have  written  beneath  the  dignity  of  heroic 
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Texae,  in  lui  episodes  of  Sophronia,  Erminift, 
«Dd  Annida.  His  story  is  not  so  pleasing 
as  Ariosto's;  he  is  too  flatulent  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  too  dry;  many  times  un- 
eqnal,  sod  almost  always  fore  d;  and,  be- 
smes,  is  fnll  of  oonceits,  points  of  epinam, 
and  wittieisnis;  all  which  are  not  only  be- 
low the  dignity  of  heroio  yerse,  but  contrary 
to  its  natiDe:  YirffQ  and  Homer  haye  not 
one  of  them.  Ana  those  who  are  guilly  of 
so  boyish  an  ambition  in  so  naye  a  subject, 
are  so  far  from  being  considered  as  heroic 
poets,  that  they  on^t  to  be  tnm'd  down 
nom  Homer  to  the  Anthohffia,  from  Virgil 
to  Martial  and  Owen's  Epigrams,  and  from 
Spenser  to  Fleeknoe;  that  is,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  all  poetry.   But  to  return 
to  Tasso:  he  borrows  from  the  inyention  of 
Boiardo,  and  in  his  alteration  of  his  poem, 
which  is  infinitely  for  the  worse,  imitates 
Homer  so  yery  serrilely,  that  (for  example) 
he  giyes  the  King  of  Jerusalem  flfhr  sons, 
only  because  Homer  had  bestow'd  the  like 
number  on  King  Priam;  he  kills  the  youn- 
gest in  the  same  manner,  and  has  proyided 
his  hero  with  a  Patroclus,  under  another 
name,  only  to  bring  him  back  to  the  wars, 
when  his  friend  was  kUPd.    The  French 
haye  perform'd  nothing  in  this  kind  which 
MB  not  far  below  those  two  Italians,  and  sub- 
jeet  to  a  thousand  more  reflections,  with- 
out etamininj^  their  St,  Lems,  their  PuceUe, 
or  their  A  lane.    The  Ei^Ush  haye  only  to 
boast  of  Spenser  and  lulton,  who  neither 
of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  leamine 
to  haye  been  perfect  poets,  and  yet  bo£ 
of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures.    For 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spen- 
ser: he  aims  at  the  aocomplislmient  of  no 
one  action;  he  nuses  up  a  hero  for  eyerr 
one  of  his  adyentures;  and  endows  each 
of  them  witii  some  particular  moral  rvp- 
tae,  which  renders  them  all  eoual,  without 
aubordination  or  preference.  £)yery  one  is 
most  yaliant  in  his  own  legend:  only  we 
most  do  him  that  justice  to  obserye,  that 
magnanimity,  which  is  the  oharaeter  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole 
poem;  and  succors  the  rest,  when  they  are 
m  distress.  The  original  of  eyery  knight  was 
then  liying  in  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them 
that  yirtue,  which  he  thought  was  most 
conspieuous  in  them;  an  ingenious  piece  of 
:flattery,  tho'  it  tum'd  not  much  to  his  ac- 


count. Had  he  liy'd  to  finish  his  poem,  in 
the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had  certainly 
been  more  of  a  piece;  but  could  not  haye 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not 
true.  But  Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  pa- 
tron Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  he  intenoed 
to  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of  his 
Gloriana,  dymg  before  him,  depriy'd  the 
poet  both  of  means  and  spirit  to  accomplish 
his  design.  For  the  rest,  his  obsolete  lan- 
guage, and  the  iU  choice  of  his  stanza,  are 
faults  but  of  the  second  ma|;nitude;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  first,  he  is  still  intel- 
ligible, at  least  after  a  little  practice;  and 
for  the  last,  he  is  the  more  to  be  admir'd, 
that,  laboring  under  such  a  difficulty,  his 
yerses  are  so  numerous,  so  yarious,  and  so 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  pro- 
fess'dly  imitated,  has  suraass'd  him  among 
the  Bomans;  and  only  Mr.  Waller  among 
the  English. 

As  for  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire 
with  so  much  justice,  his  subject  is  not 
that  of  an  heroic  poem,  properly  so  call'd. 
His  design  ii  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
ness; his  eyent  is  not  prosperous,  luce 
that  of  all  other  epic  worxs;  his  heayenly 
machines  are  many,  and  his  human  per^ 
sons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  tiJce 
Mr.  Bymer's  work  out  of  his  himds:  he 
has  promised  the  world  a  critique  on  that 
author;  wherein,  tho'  he  will  not  allow 
his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will  grant 
us,  that  his  thoughts  are  eleyated,  his 
words  sounding,  and  that  no  man  has  so 
happily  copied  the  manner  of  Homer,  or  so 
copiously  translated  his  Grecisms,  and  the 
Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  Tis  true,  he 
runs  into  a  flat  of  thought,  sometimes  for  a 
hundred  lines  together,  but  'tis  when  he 
is  got  into  a  track  of  Scripture.  His  anti- 
quated words  were  his  choice,  not  his  neces- 
sity; for  tiierein  he  imitated  Spenser,  as 
Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  tiio ,  perhaps, 
the  loye  of  their  masters  may  haye  trans- 
ported both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of 
them,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  obsolete  words 
may  then  be  laudably  reyiy'd,  when  either 
they  are  more  souiMlinff,  or  more  signifi- 
cant, than  those  in  practice;  and  when  their 
obscurity  is  taken  away,  by  joining  other 
words  to  them  which  clear  the  sense;  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  Horace,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  new  words.  But  in  both  cases 
a  moderation  ii  to  be  obsery'd  in  the  use 
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of  them:  for  nnnecessary  coinage,  as  well 
as  mmeeesaaiy  reyival,  runs  into  affecta- 
tion; a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either  hand. 
Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 
verse,  tho'  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians, 
who  have  us'd  it;  for  whatever  causes  he 
alleges  for  the  abolishing  of  rhyme,  (which 
I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine,)  his 
own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that 
rhyme  was  not  his  talent;'  he  had  neither 
the  ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it; 
which  is  manifest  in  his  Juveniliap  or  verses 
written  in  his  ^outh,  where  his  rhyme  is 
always  constram'd  a^  forc'd,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the  soul 
is  most  pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love 
makes  almost  every  man  a  rhymer,  tho' 
not  a  poet 

By  this  time,  my  Lord,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  you  wonder,  why  I  have  run  off  from 
my  bias  so  long  together,  and  made  so  te- 
dious a  digression  from  satire  to  heroic 
poetry.  But  if  you  will  not  excuse  it  by 
the  tetUing  quality  of  age,  which,  as  Sir 
William  Davenant  says,  is  always  narra- 
tive, yet  I  hope  the  usefulness  of  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subiect  will  qualify  the 
remoteness  of  it;  and  this  is  the  last  time 
I  will  commit  the  crime  of  prefaces,  or 
trouble  the  world  with  my  notions  of  any- 
thing that  relates  to  verse.  I  have  then, 
as  you  see,  observ'd  the  failings  of  many 
great  wits  amount  the  modems,  who  have 
attempted  to  write  an  epic  poem.  Besides 
these,  or  the  like  animadversions  of  them 
by  otiier  men,  there  is  yet  a  farther  reason 
given,  why  they  cannot  possibly  succeed  so 
well  as  the  ancients,  even  tho'  we  could 
allow  them  not  to  be  inferior,  either  in 
genius  or  learning,  or  the  tongue  in  which 
they  write,  or  all  those  other  wonderful 
Qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  the 
forming  of  a  true  accomplish'd  heroic  poet. 
The  fault  is  laid  on  our  religion;  they  say, 
that  Christianity*  is  not  capable  of  those 
embellishments  which  are  afforded  in  the 
belief  of  those  ancient  heathens. 

And  'tis  true,  that,  in  the  severe  notions 
of  our  faith,  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian 
consists  in  patience,  and  suffering,  for  the 
love  of  Crod,  whatever  hardships  can  befall 
him  in  the  world;  not  in  any  g^reat  attempt, 
or  in  perf  ormanoe  of  those  enterprises  which 
the  poets  call  heroic,  and  whi^  are  com* 


monly  the  effects  of  interest,  ostentation, 
pride,  and  worldly  honor:  that  humility  and 
resignation  are  our  prime  virtues  ;  and  that 
these  include  no  action  but  that  of  the 
soul;  when  as,  on  the  contrary,  an  heroic 
poem  requires  to  its  necessary  design,  and  as 
its  last  perfection,  some  great  action  of  war, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary 
undertaking;  which  requires  the  strenrai 
and  vigor  of  the  body,  the  duty  of  a  soldier, 
the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general,  and, 
in  short,  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  active 
virtue,  than  the  suffering.  But  to  this  the 
answer  is  very  obvious.  God  has  plac'd  us 
in  our  several  stations;  the  virtues  of  a  pri> 
vate  Christian  are  patience,  obedience,  sub- 
mission, and  the  like;  but  those  of  a  mag- 
istrate, or  general,  or  a  king,  are  prudence, 
counsel,  active  fortitude,  coercive  power, 
awful  command,  and  the  exercise  of  mag- 
nanimity, as  well  as  justice.  So  that  tms 
objection  hinders  not  but  that  an  epic  poem, 
or  the  heroic  action  of  some  gieat  com- 
mander, enterpris'd  for  the  common  good, 
and  honor  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  ex- 
ecuted happily,  may  be  as  well  written  now, 
as  it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens;  prov^ed 
the  poet  be  endued  with  the  same  talents; 
and  the  language,  tho'  not  of  equal  dignity, 
yet  as  near  approaching  to  it,  as  our  modem 
barbarism  will  allow;  which  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  our  own,  or  any  other  now 
extant,  tho'  more  refln'd;  and  therefore  we 
are  to  rest  contented  with  that  only  infe- 
riority, which  is  not  possibly  to  be  reme- 
died. 

I  wish  I  could  as  easily  remove  that 
other  difficulty  which  yet  remains.  'T  is  ob- 
jected by  a  great  French  critic,  as  well  as 
an  admirable  poet,  yet  living,  and  whom  I 
have  mention'd  witii  that  honor  which  his 
merit  exacts  from  me,  I  mean  Boileau,  that 
the  machines  of  our  Christian  religion,  in 
heroic  poetry,  are  much  more  feeble  to  sup- 
port that  weight  than  those  of  heathenism. 
Their  doctrine,  grounded  as  it  was  on  ri- 
diculous fables,  was  yet  the  belief  of  the 
two  victorious  monarchies,  the  Grecian  and 
Roman.  Their  gods  did  not  only  interest 
themselves  in  the  event  of  wars,  (which  is 
the  effect  of  a  superior  providence,)-  but 
also  espous'd  the  several  parties  in  a  visi- 
ble corporeal  descent,  manag'd  their  in- 
trigues, and  fought  their  batties  sometimes 
in  opposition  to  each  other:  tho'  Virgil 
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(more  discreet  than  Homer  in  that  last  par- 
ticular) has  contented  himself  with  the  par- 
tiality of  his  deities,  their  favors,  their  coim> 
sels  or  commands,  to  those  whose  cause  thej 
had  espoQs'd,  without  bringing  them  to  the 
ontrageousness  of  blows.  Now,  our  religion 
(says  he)  is  depriy'd  of  the  greatest  part  of 
'those  machines;  at  least  the  most  shining 
in  epic  poetry.  Tho'  St.  Michael,  in  Ariosto, 
seeks  out  Discord,  to  send  her  amongst  the 
Pagans,  and  finds  her  in  a  convent  of  friars, 
where  peace  should  reign,  which  indeed  is 
fine  satire;  and  Satan,  in  Tasso,   excites 
Solyman  to  an  attempt  by  night  on  the 
Christian  camp,  and  brings  an  host  of  devils 
to  his  assistance;  yet  the  archangel,  in  the 
former  example,  when  Discord  was  restive, 
and  would  not  be  drawn  from  her  belov'd 
monastery  with  fair  words,  has  the  whip- 
hand  ci  her,  drags  her  out  with  many 
stripes,  sets  her,  on  God's  name,  about  her 
busmess,  and  makes  her  know  the  dijfference 
of  strength  betwixt  a  nuncio  of  heaven,  and 
a  minister  of  hell.    The  same  angel,  in  the 
latter  instance  from  Tasso,  (as  if  God  had 
never  another  messenger  belonging  to  the 
court,  but  was  confin'd  like  Jupiter  to  Mer- 
cury, and  Juno  to  Iris,^  when  he  sees  his 
time,  that  is,  when  hali  of  the  Christians 
are  already  kiU'd,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  routed,  stickles  betwixt  the 
remainders  of  God's  host,  and  the  race  of 
fiends;  pulls  the  devils  backward  by  their 
tails,  and  drives  them  from  their  quarry; 
or  otherwise  the  whole  business  had  mis- 
carried, and  Jerusalem  remained  untaken. 
This,  says  Boileau,  is  a  very  unequal  match 
for  iJie  poor  devils,  who  are  sure  to  come 
by  the  worst  of  it  in  the  combat;  for  no- 
thing  is  more  easv,  than  for  an  Almighty 
Power  to  bring  his  old  rebels  to  reason 
when  he  pleases.   Consequently,  what  plea- 
sure, what   entertainment,  can   be  raised 
from  so  pitiful  a  machine,  where  we  see 
the  success  of  the  battle  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  it;  unless  that,  as  we  are  Chris- 
tians, we  are  glad  that  we  have  gotten  Grod 
•on  our  side,  to  maul  our  enemies,  when  we 
cumot  do  the  work  ourselves  ?  For  if  the 
poet  had  given  the  faithful  more  courage, 
^hieh  had  cost  him  nothing,  or  at  least 
have  made  them  exceed  the  Turks  in  num- 
ber, he  might  have  gain'd  the  victory  for 
OS  Chnstiuis,  without  interessing  Heaven 
in  the  quarrel;  and  that  with  as  much  ease. 


and  as  little  credit  to  the  conqueror,  as  when 
a  party  of  a  hundred  soldiers  defeats  an-^ 
other  which  consists  only  of  fifty. 

This,  my  Lord,  I  confess,  is  such  an 
argument  against  our  modem  poetry,  as 
cannot  be  answer'd  by  those  mediums 
which  have  been  us'd.  We  cannot  hitherto 
boast,  that  our  religion  has  furnish'd  us 
with  any  such  machines  as  have  made 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient 
buildings. 

But  what  if  I  venture  to  advance  an 
invention  of  my  own,  to  supply  the  mani- 
fest defect  of  our  new  writers?  I  am 
sufficiently  sensible  of  my  weakness;  and 
't  is  not  very  probable  that  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not 
had  the  least  hint  from  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors, the  poets,  or  any  of  their  sec- 
onds and  coadjutors,  the  critics.  Yet  we 
see  the  art  of  war  is  improved  in  sieges, 
and  new  instruments  of  death  are  invented 
daily;  something  new  in  philosophy  and 
the  meehanics  is  discovered  almost  every 
vear;  and  the  science  of  former  ages  is 
improved  by  the  succeeding.  I  wiU  not 
detain  you  with  a  long  preamble  to  that 
which  better  judges  will,  perhaps,  conclude 
to  be  little  worth. 

^T  is  this,  in  short  —  that  Christian  poets 
have  not  hitherto  been  acquainted  with 
their  own  strength.  If  they  had  searched 
the  Old  Testement  as  they  ought,  thev 
might  there  have  found  the  machines  which 
are  proper  for  their  work;  and  those  more 
certain  in  their  effect,  than  it  may  be  the 
New  Testament  is,  in  the  rules  sufficient 
for  salvation.  The  perusing  of  one  chap- 
ter in*  the  prophecy  of  Darnel,  and  accom- 
modating what  there  they  find  with  the 
principle  of  Picnic  philosophy,  as  it  is 
now  Christianis'arwould  have  made  the 
ministry  of  angels*  as  strong  an  engine  for 
the  working  up  heroic  poetry,  in  our  relif 
gion,  as  that  of  the  ancients  has  been  to 
raise  theirs  by  all  the  &bles  of  their  gods, 
which  were  only  receiv'd  for  truths  by 
the  moat  igi.or.iit  and  weiUcert  of  the  peo- 
pie. 

Tis  a  doctrine  almost  universally  re- 
ceiv'd by  Christians,  as  well  Protestants  as 
Catholics,  that  there  are  guardian  angels, 
appointed  by  (xod  Almighty,  as  his  vice- 
gerents, for  the  protection  and  government 
of  cities,  provinces,  kingdoms,  and  mon- 
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arohies;  ftad  those  as  well  of  heathens,  as 
of  trae  believen.  All  this  is  so  plainlpr 
proVd  from  those  texts  of  Daniel,  that  it 
admits  of  no  farther  controTsrsj.  The 
Prince  of  the  Fenians,  and  that  other  of 
the  Grecians,  are  granted  to  he  the  guard- 
ians and  protecting  ministers  of  those  em- 
pires. It  cannot  to  denied  that  they  were 
opposite,  and  resisted  one  another.  St. 
luchael  b  mentioned  by  his  name  as  the 
patron  of  the  Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by 
the  Christians,  as  the  proteotor^|reneral  of 
our  religion.  These  tutelar  genii,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  scTeral  people  and  regions 
committed  to  their  chjuse,  were  watchful 
over  them  for  good,  as  nir  as  their  com- 
m&Bsions  could  possibly  extend.  The  general 
purpose  and  design  of  all  was  oertamly  the 
service  of  their  Great  Creator.  But 't  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that,  for  ends  best  known 
to  the  Almighty  Majesty  of  Heaven,  his 
providential  designs  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creatures,  for  the  debasing  and  punishing 
of  some  nations,  and  the  exaltation  and 
temporal  reward  of  others,  were  not  wholly 
known  to  these  his  ministers;  else  why 
those  factious  quarrels,  controversies,  and 
battles  amongst  themselves,  when  they 
were  all  united  in  the  same  design,  the 
service  and  honor  of  their  common  master  ? 
But  being  instructed  only  in  the  general, 
and  zealous  of  the  main  design;  and,  as 
finite  beings,  not  admitted  into  the  secrets 
of  government,  the  last  resorts  of  provi- 
dence, or  capable  of  discovering  the  final 
purposes  of  God,  who  can  work  good  out 
of  evU  as  he  pleases,  and  irresistimy  sways 
all  manner  of  events  on  earth,  directing 
them  finally  for  the  best,  to  his  creation  in 
general,  and  to  the  ultimate  end  of  his 
own  glory  in  particular;  they  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  means 
conducing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone  they 
can  jar  and  oppose  each  other.  One  angel, 
as  we  may  suppose,  the  Frince  of  Persia, 
as  he  is  oall'a,  judging  that  it  would  be 
more  for  Grod's  honor,  and  the  benefit  of 
his  people,  that  the  Median  and  Persian 
monarchy,  which  deUver'd  them  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  should  still  be  upper- 
most; and  the  patron  of  the  Grecians,  to 
whom  the  will  of  God  might  be  more 
particularly  reveal'd,  contending,  on  the 
other  side,  for  the  rise  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  who  were  appointed  to  pun- 


ish the  backsliding  Jews,  and  thereby  to 
put  them  in  mina  of  their  offences,  that 
they  might  repent,  and  become  more  vir- 
tuous, and  more  observant  of  the  law  re- 
veal'd. But  how  far  these  controversies 
and  appearing  enmities  of  those  glorious 
creatures  may  be  carried;  how  these  omio- 
sitions  may  best  be  manag'd,  and  by  what 
means  conducted,  is  not  mj  business  to 
shew  or  determine;  these  things  must  be 
left  to  the  invention  and  judgment  of  the 
poet;  if  any  of  so  happy  a  genius  be  now 
living,  or  any  future  age  can  produce  a 
man,  who,  being  conversant  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Fl^,  as  it  is  now  accommo- 
dated to  Christian  use,  for  (as  Virgil  gives 
us  to  understand  by  his  example)  that  is 
the  only  proper,  of  all  others,  for  an  epic 
poem;  who,  to  his  natural  endowments,  of 
a  huge  invention,  a  ripe  judgment,  and  a 
strong  memory,  has  jom'd  the  knowledp;e 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  partic- 
ularly moral  philosophy,  the  mathematics, 
geography,  and  hiitory,  and  with  all  these 
qualifications  is  bom  a  poet;  knows,  and 
can  practice  the  variety  of  numbers,  and  is 
master  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes 
—  if  such  a  man,  1  say,  be  now  arisen,  or 
shall  arise,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  tiiat 
I  have  proposed  a  model  to  him  by  which 
he  may  build  a  nobler,  a  more  beautiful, 
and  more  perfect  poem,  than  any  yet  extant 
since  the  anoiente. 

There  is  another  part  of  these  machinwa 
yet  wanting;  but,  by  what  I  have  said,  it 
would  have  been  easily  supplied  by  a  judi- 
cious writer.  He  could  not  have  fail'd  to  add 
the  opposition  of  ill  spmte  to  the  good; 
they  have  also  their  desi^  ever  opposite 
to  that  of  Heaven;  and  this  alone  has  hith- 
erto been  the  practice  of  the  modems: 
but  this  imperfect  system,  if  I  may  call  it 
such,  which  I  have  given,  will  infimtely  ad- 
vance and  carry  farther  that  hypothesis  of 
the  evil  spirits  contending  with  the  good« 
For,  being  so  much  weaker,  since  their  fall, 
than  those  blessed  beings,  tiiey  are  yet  sup- 
posed to  have  a  pennittod  power  from  €rod 
of  acting  ill,  as,  from  their  own  depray'd 
nature,  uiey  have  always  the  will  of  design- 
ingit.  A  great  testimony  of  which  we  mid 
in  Holy  Writ,  when  Grod  Almighty  suffered 
Satan  to  appear  in  the  holy  synod  of  the 
angels,  (a  thing  not  hitherto  drawn  into 
example  by  any  of  the  poets,)  and  also 
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gaTe  him  power  oyer  all  things  belonging 
to  his  Berrant  Job,  ezceiiting  only  life. 

Now,  what  these  wicked  spirits  cannot 
compass,  by  the  vast  disproportion  of  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  superior  beings,  they 
may  by  their  frand  and  cnnnine  carry  far- 
ther, in  a  seeming  league,  confederacy,  or 
snbservieney  to  the  designs  of  some  good 
angel,  as  far  as  consists  with  his  purity  to 
suffer  such  an  aid,  the  end  of  which  may 
possibly  be  disguis'd,  and  conceal'd  from 
his  fimte  knowledge.  This  is,  indeed,  to 
siippoee  a  great  error  in  such  a  being;  yet 
nnoe  a  devil  can  appear  like  an  angel  of 
l^ht;  since  craft  and  malice  may  some- 
times blind  for  a  while  a  more  perfect  un- 
deratanding;  and,  lastly,  since  Milton  has 
given  us  an  example  of  the  like  nature, 
when  Satan,  appearing  like  a  cherub  to 
Uriel,  the  Intelligettce  of  the  Sun,  oircum- 
▼ented  him  even  in  his  own  province,  and 
pass'd  only  for  a  curious  traveler  thro' 
those  new-created  regions,  that  he  might 
observe  therein  the  workmanship  of  ^id, 
and  praise  him  in  his  works;  I  Imow  not 
why,  upon  the  same  supposition,  or  some 
other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature 
of  more  excellency  than  himself,  but  yet 
a  creature;  at  least,  by  the  connivance,  or 
tacit  permissioii,  of  the  Omniscient  Being. 

Thus,  my  Liord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I 
ccmld,  given  your  Lordship,  and  by  you  the 
world,  a  rude  draught  of  what  1  have 
been  long  laboring  in  my  imagination,  and 
what  I  had  intended  to  have  put  in  prac- 
tice, (tho'  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of 
such  a  poem,)  and  to  have  left  the  stage 
(to  which  my  genius  never  much  inoliird 
me)  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken  up 
mv  life  in  the  performance  of  it.  This,  too, 
I  Lad  intended  chiefly  for  the  honor  of  my 
native  country,  to  which  a  poet  is  particu- 
larly oblig'd.  Of  two  subjects,  both  relat- 
ing to  it,  1  was  doubtful  whether  I  should 
choose  that  of  King  Arthur  conquering  the 
Saxons,  which,  being  &rther  distant  in 
time,  gives  the  neater  scope  to  my  inven- 
tion; or  that  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince, 
in  subduing  Spain,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
lawful  prince,  tho'  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pe- 
dro the  Cruel:  which,  for  the  compass  of 
time,  including  only  the  expedition  of  one 
▼ear;  for  the  greahiess  of  the  action,  and 
its  answerable  event;  for  the  maenanimity 
of  the  English  hero,  oppos'd  to  the  ingrat- 


itude of  the  person  whom  he  restored;  and 
for  the  many  beautiful  episodes,  which  I 
had  interwoven  with  the  principal  design^ 
together  with  the  characters  of  uxe  chief  est 
English  persons;  wherein,  after  Virgil  and 
Spenser,  I  would  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
present my  living  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  noblest  families,  and  also  shadow'd  the 
events  of  future  ages,  in  the  succession 
of  our  imperial  line.  With  these  helps,  and 
those  of  the  machines,  which  I  have  men- 
tion'd,  I  might  perhaps  have  done  as  well 
as  some  of  my  predecessors,  or  at  least 
ohalk'd  out  a  way  for  others  to  amend  my 
errors  in  a  like  design;  but  being  encour- 
A^d  only  with  fair  woxds  by  King  Charles 
II,  my  UtUe  salary  ill  paid,  and  no  pros- 
pect of  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  then 
disoourag'd  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt; 
and  now  age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want, 
a  more  insufferable  evil,  thro'  the  change  of 
the  times,  has  wholly  disenabled  me.  Tho' 
I  must  ever  acknowledge,  to  the  honor 
of  your  Lordship,  and  the  eternal  memory 
of  your  charity,  that,  since  this  revolution, 
wherein  I  have  patienUy  suffered  the  ruin 
of  my  small  fortune,  and  the  loss  of  that 
poor  subsistence  which  I  had  from  two 
kings,  whom  I  had  serv'd  more  &ithf  nlly 
than  profitably  to  myself — then  your  Lor^ 
ship  was  pleas'd,  out.  of  no  other  motive 
but  your  own  nobleness,  without  any  de- 
sert of  mine,  or  the  least  solicitation  from 
me,  to  make  me  a  most  bountiful  present, 
which  at  that  time,  when  I  was  most  in 
want  of  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  un- 
expectedly to  mv  relief.  That  favor,  my 
Lord,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  bind  any 
grateful  man  to  a  perpetual  acknowledg- 
ment, and  to  all  the  future  service  which 
one  of  my  mean  condition  can  be  ever  able 
to  perform.  Ma^  the  Almighty  €rod  return 
it  for  me,  both  in  blessing  you  here,  and 
rewarding  you  hereafter !  I  must  not  pre- 
sume to  detend  the  cause  for  which  I  now 
suffer,  because  your  Lordship  is  engag'd 
against  it;  but  the  more  you  are  so,  tiie 

greater  is  my  obligation  to  you,  for  your 
ying  aside  all  the  oonsiderations  of  fac- 
tions and  parties,  to  do  an  action  of  pure 
disinteress  d  chanty.  This  is  one  amongst 
many  of  your  shining  qualities,  which  £s- 
tingnish  you  from  others  of  vour  rank.  But 
let  me  add  a  &rther  truth,  that,  without 
these  ties   of  gratitude,  *  and  abstracting 
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from  them  all,  I  have  a  most  partioiilar  in- 
clination  to  honor  you;  and,  if  it  were  not 
too  bold  an  expression,  to  say,  I  loye  yon. 
'T  is  no  shame  to  be  a  poet,  tho*  'tis  to  be  a 
bad  one.  Anffustos  Cssar  of  old,  and  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  of  late,  would  willingly 
have  been  such;  and  David  and  Solomon 
were  such.  You,  who,  without  flattery,  are 
the  best  of  the  present  age  in  England,  and 
would  have  been  so,  had  you  been  bom  in 
any  other  country,  will  receiye  more  honor 
in  future  ages  by  that  one  excellency,  than 
by  all  those  honors  to  which  your  birth  has 
intitled  you,  or  your  merits  haye  acquir'd  you. 

Ne^  forte,  pudcri 
Sit  tibi  Muia  lyra  aoUrs,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

I  haye  formerly  said  in  this  epistle,  that 
I  coukl  distinguish  your  writings  irom  those 
of  any  others;  'tis  now  time  to  clear  my- 
self nrom  any  imputation  of  self-conceit  on 
that  subject.  I  assume  not  to  myself  any 
particular  lights  in  this  discovery;  they  are 
such  only  as  are  obyious  to  every  man  of 
sense  and  judgment  who  loves  poetry,  and 
understands  it.  Your  thoughts  are  always 
so  remote  from  the  common  way  of  think- 
ing, that  they  are,  as  I  may  say,  of  another 
species  than  the  conceptions  of  other  poets; 
yet  you  go  not  out  of  nature  for  any  of 
them.  GM  la  never  bred  upon  the  sansuce 
of  the  ground,  but  lies  so  hidden,  and  so 
deep,  that  the  mines  of  it  are  seldom  found; 
but  the  force  of  waters  casts  it  out  from 
the  bowels  of  mountains,  and  exposes  it 
amongst  the  sands  of  rivers;  giving  us  of 
her  bounty  what  we  could  not  hope  for 
by  our  search.  This  success  attends  your 
Lordship's  thoughts,  which  would  look  like 
chance,  if  it  were  not  perpetual,  and  always 
of  the  same  tenor.  If  I  grant  that  there  is 
care  in  it,  't  is  such  a  care  as  would  be  in- 
effectual and  fruitless  in  other  men.  T  is 
the  curiosa  felicitas  which  Petronius  ascribes 
to  Horace  in  his  Odes.  We  have  not 
wherewithal  to  imagine  so  strongly,  so 
justly,  and  so  pleasantly;  in  short,  if  we 
have  tibie  same  knowledge,  we  cannot  draw 
out  of  it  the  same  quintessence;  we  cannot 
give  it  such  a  turn,  such  a  propriety,  and 
such  a  beauty;  something  is  deficient  in  the 
manner,  or  the  words,  but  more  in  the 
nobleness  of  our  conception.  Yet  when 
you  have  finish'd  all,  and  it  appears  in  its 
lull  luster,  when  the  diamond  is  not  only 


found,  but  the  roughness  smooth'd,  when  it 
is  cut  into  a  form,  and  set  in  gold,  then  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  per- 
fect work  of  art  and  nature;  and  every  one 
will  be  so  vain,  to  think  he  himself  could 
have  perform'd  the  like,  till  he  attempte  it. 
'T  is  just  the  description  that  Horace  makes 
of  such  a  finish'd  piece:  it  appears  so  easy, 

—  ut  tibi  quivis 
Sberet  idem,  sudjet  mukum,  Jrustraque  lahoret, 
Aiuua  idem. 

And,  besides  all  this,  'tis  your  Lordship's 
particular  talent  to  lay,  your  thoughts  so 
close  together,  that,  were  they  closer,  they 
would  ub  crowded,  and  even  a  due  oonneo- 
tion  would  be  wanting.  We  are  not  kept 
in  expectation  of  two  good  lines,  which  are 
to  come  after  a  long  parenthesis  of  twenty 
bad;  which  is  the  April  poetry  of  other 
writers,  a  mixture  of  rain  and  sunshine  by 
fits:  you  are  always  bright,  even  almost  to 
a  fault,  by  reason  of  the  excess.  There  is 
continual  abundance,  a  maf^ine  of  thought^ 
and  yet  a  perpetual  variety  of  entertain- 
ment; which  creates  such  an  appetite  in 
your  reader,  that  he  is  not  cloy'd  with  any- 
thing, but  satisfied  with  all.  'TIS  thai 
'which  the  Romans  call  ccena  dubia;  where 
there  is  such  plenty,  yet  withal  so  much 
diversity,  and  so  good  order,  that  the  choice 
is  difficult  betwixt  one  excellency  and  an- 
other; and  yet  the  conclusion,  by  a  due 
climax,  is  evermore  the  best;  that  is,  as 
a  conclusion  oug^t  to  be,  ever  the  most 

f  roper  for  its  place.  See,  my  Lord,  whether 
have  not  studied  your  Lordship  with 
some  application;  ana,  since  you  are  so 
modest  that  you  will  not  be  judfe  and 
party,  I  a;^>eal  to  the  whole  worM,  if  I 
have  not  drawn  your  picture  to  a  i[reat  de- 
gree of  likeness,  tho'  t  la  but  in  miniature, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  features  are  yet 
wanting.  Yet  what  I  have  done  is  enough 
to  distmguish  you  from  any  other,  which 
is  the  proposition  that  I  took  upon  me  to 
demonstrate. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  to  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  my  present  business.  The  Sathrei 
of  Juvenal  and  Fersius,  appearing  in  this 
new  English  dress,  cannot  so  properly  be 
insorib'd  to  any  man  as  to  your  Lordship, 
who  are  the  first  of  the  age  in  that  way  of 
writinff.  Your  Lordship^  amongst  many 
other  nvors,  has  given  me  your  permission 
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for  this  addiess;  and  you  have  particularly 
encourag'd  me  by  your  perusal  and  appro- 
bation of  the  SiaOh  and  Tenth  Satires  of 
Juvena],  as  I  have  traualated  them.  My 
fellow-laborers  haTe  likewise  oommission'd 
me  to  perform,  in  their  behalf,  this  office 
of  a  dedication  to  you;  and  wHl  acknow- 
ledge, witii  all  possible  respect  and  |pati- 
tnde,  your  acceptance  of  their  work.  Some 
of  them  have  the  honor  to  be  known  to 
your  Lfordship  already,  and  the^  who  have 
not  yet  that  happiness  desire  it  now.  Be 
l^eas'd  to  receive  our  common  endeayors 
with  your  wonted  candor,  without  intitling 
you  to  the  protection  of  our  common  fail- 
ings in  so  difficult  an  undertaking.  And 
aJlow  me  your  patience,  if  it  be  not  already 
tir'd  with  this  long  epistle,  to  £^Te  you, 
from  the  best  authors,  the  origin,  the  an- 
tiquity, the  growth,  the  change,  and  the 
eompletement  of  satire  among  the  Romans; 
to  describe,  if  not  define,  the  nature  of  that 
poem,  with  its  several  qualifications  and 
virtoesy  together  with  the  several  sorts  of 
it;  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal,  and  shew  the  particu- 
lar maimers  of  their  satires;  and,  lastly,  to 
^ve  an  account  of  this  new  way  of  version, 
which  is  attempted  in  our  performance:  ail 
vrhieh,  according  to  the  weakness  of  my 
ability,  and  the  best  lights  which  I  can  jeet 
from  others,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  al- 
lowing disconrse. 

The  most  perfect  work  of  poetry,  says 
our  master  Aristotle,  is  tragedy.  His  rea^ 
son  is,  because  it  is  the  most  united;  being 
more  severely  confin'd  within  the  rules  of 
action,  time,  and  place.  The  action  is  en- 
tire, of  a  piece,  and  one,  without  episodes; 
the  time  limited  to  a  natural  day;  and  the 
place  eircumscrib'd  at  least  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  town,  or  city.  Bein^  exactly 
proportion'd  thus,  and  uniform  m  all  its 
pirts,  the  mind  is  more  capable  of  compre- 
faendmg  the  whole  beauty  of  it  without  dis- 
traction. 

But,  after  all  these  advantages,  an  heroic 
poem  is  certainly  the  greatest  work  of 
human  nature.  The  beauties  and  perfeo- 
tions  of  the  other  are  but  mechanical;  those 
of  the  epic  are  more  noble:  tho'  Homer  has 
limited  his  place  to  Troy,  and  the  fields 
about  it;  his  aetunis  to  forty-eight  natural 
days,  whereof  twelve  are  holi£vs,  or  ces- 
sation from  business,  during  the  nmerals  of 


Patroclus.  To  proceed;  the  action  of  the 
epic  is  ereater;  the  extension  of  time  en- 
larges die  pleasure  of  the  reader,  and  the 
episodes  give  it  more  ornament,  and  more 
variety.  The  instruction  is  equal;  but  the 
first  is  only  instructive,  the  latter  forms  a 
hero,  and  a  prince. 

If  it  signifies  anything  which  of  them  is 
of  the  more  ancient  funily,  the  best  and 
most  absolute  heroic  poem  was  written  by 
Homer  long  before  tragedy  was  invented. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  natural  endowments 
and  acquired  parts  which  are  necessary  to 
make  an  accomplished  writer  in  either  kmd, 
tragedy  requires  a  less  and  more  confin'd 
knowledge;  moderate  learning,  and  obser- 
vation of  the  rules,  is  sufficient  if  a  genius 
be  not  wanting.  But  in  an  epic  poet,  one 
who  is  worthy  of  that  name,  besides  an  uni- 
versal genius,  is  requir'd  universal  learning, 
toother  with  all  uose  qualities  and  acqm- 
sitions  which  I  have  nam'd  above,  and  as 
many  more  as  I  have,  thro'  haste  or  negli- 
fl^ence,  omitted.  And,  after  all,  he  must 
have  exactly  studied  Homer  and  Virgil  as 
his  patterns;  Aristotle  and  Horace  as  his 
guiaes;  and  Yida  and  Bossu  as  their  com- 
mentetors;  with  many  others,  both  Italian 
and  French  critics,  which  I  want  leisure 
here  to  recommend. 

In  a  word,  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  which  does  not  particularly 
concern  satire,  is,  that  the  greatness  of  an 
heroic  poem,  beyond  that  of  a  tragedy, 
may  eanly  be  discovered,  by  observing  how 
few  have  attempted  that  work  in  com- 
parison of  those  who  have  written  dramas; 
and,  of  those  few,  how  small  a  number 
have  succeeded.  But  leaving  the  critics, 
on  either  side,  to  contend  about  the  prefer- 
ence due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry,  I 
will  hasten  to  my  present  business,  which 
is  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  satire,  accord- 
ing to  those  informations  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  learned  Casaubon,  Heinsius, 
Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  Dauphin's  Ju- 
venal; to  which  I  shall  add  some  observa- 
tions of  my  own. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  amongst 
the  modem  critics,  whether  the  Romans 
deriv'd  their  satire  from  the  Grecians,  or 
first  invented  it  themselves.  Julius  Scal- 
iger  and  Heinsius  are  of  the  first  opinion; 
Casaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal  maintain 
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the  latter.  If  we  take  satire  in  the  general 
ngnification  of  the  word,  as  it  is  ns'd  in  all 
modem  languages,  for  an  invectiye,  'tis 
certain  that  it  is  almost  as  old  as  verse; 
and  tho*  hymnSi  which  are  praises  of  Grod, 
may  he  sllow'd  to  hare  been  before  it»  yet 
the  defamation  of  others  was  not  long  after 
it.  After  Grod  had  cors'd  Adam  ai^  Eve 
in  Paradise,  the  husband  and  wife  ezcus'd 
themseWes  by  laying  the  blame  on  one 
another,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  those 
conjugal  dialoffues  in  prose  whidi  the  poets 
have  •perfected  in  verse.  The  third  chap- 
ter of  Job  is  one  of  the  first  instances  of 
this  poem  in  holy  Scripture;  unless  we 
will  take  it  higher,  from  the  latter  end  of 
the  second,  where  his  wife  advises  him  to 
curse  his  Maker. 

This  original,  I  confess,  is  not  much  to 
the  honor  of  satire;  but  here  it  was  nature, 
and  that  depntv*d:  when  it  became  an  art, 
it  bore  better  fruit.  Only  we  have  learnt 
thus  much  already,  that  scoffs  and  revilings 
are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  neither  the  Greek  poets 
borrowed  from  other  people  their  art  of 
railing,  neither  needed  the  Romans  to  take 
it  from  them.  But,  considering  satire  as 
a  species  of  poetry,  here  the  war  beeins 
amongst  the  critics.  Scaliger,  the  &iwer, 
wiU  luive  it  descend  from  Greece  to  Rome; 
and  derives  the  word  satire  from  Satyrus, 
that  mix'd  kind  of  animal,  or,  as  the 
ancients  thought  him,  rural  god,  made  up 
betwixt  a  man  and  a  goat;  with  a  human 
head,  hook'd  nose,  pouting  lips,  a  bunch, 
or  struma,  under  the  chin,  prick'd  ears,  and 
upright  horns;  the  bod^  shagg'd  with  hair, 
especially  from  the  waast,  and  ending  in  a 
goat,  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  that  crea- 
ture. But  Casaubon,  and  his  followers, 
with  reason,  condemn  this  derivation;  and 
prove,  that  from  SatifruSf  the  word  jottra, 
as  it  signifies  a  poem,  cannot  possibly  de- 
scend. For  satira  is  not  properly  a  sub- 
stantive, but  an  adjective;  to  which  the 
word  lanx  (in  English,  a  charger,  or  large 
platter)  is  understood;  so  that  tiie  Greek 
poem,  made  according  to  the  maimers  of  a 
Satyr,  and  expressing  his  qualities,  must 
properly  be  eall'd  satyrical,  and  not  satire. 
Ana  thus  far  't  is  allow'd  that  the  Grecians 
had  such  poems;  but  that  they  were  wholly 
different  in  specie  from  that  to  which  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  satire. 


Aristotle  divides  all  poetry,  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  it,  into  nature  without 
art,  art  begun,  and  art  completed.  Man- 
kind,  even  the  most  barbarous,  have  the 
seeds  of  poetry  implanted  in  them.  The 
first  specimen  of  it  was  certainly  shewn  in 
the  praises  of  the  Deity,  and  praters  to 
him;  and  as  they  are  of  natural  obligation^ 
so  they  are  likewise  of  divine  institution: 
which  Milton  observing,  introduces  Adam 
and  Eve  every  morning  adoring  Grod  in 
hymns  and  prayers.  The  first  poetry  was 
thus  beflnin,  in  the  wild  notes  of  nature, 
before  tiie  invention  of  feet  and  measures* 
The  Grecians  and  Romans  had  no  other 
original  of  their  poetry.  Festivals  and  holi- 

and  we  need  not  doubt  but  they  were 
enjoin'd  by  the  true  Grod  to  his  own  people^ 
as  they  were  afterwards  imitated  bv  the 
heathens;  who,  by  the  light  of  reason,  knew 
they  were  to  invoke  some  superior  being- 
in  their  necessities,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  benefits.  Thus  the  Grecian  holidaya 
were  celebrated  with  offering  to  Bacchus, 
and  Ceres,  and  other  deities,  to  whose 
bounty  they  suppos'd  they  were  owing  for 
their  com  and  wme,  and  other  helps  of  life; 
and  the  ancient  Romans,  as  Horaoe  tells 
us,  paid  their  thanks  to  Mother  Earth,  or 
Vesta,  to  Silvanns,  and  their  Grenius,  in  the 
same  manner.  But  as  all  festivals  have 
a  double  reason  of  their  institution,  the 
first  of  religion,  the  other  of  recreation, 
for  the  unbendinff  of  our  minds,  so  both 
the  Grecians  and  Romans  agreed,  after 
their  sacrifices  were  perform^  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  sports  and 
merriments;  amongst  which,  soi^  and 
dances,  and  that  which  they  calPd  wit, 
(for  want  of  knowing  better,)  were  the 
chiefest  entertainments.  The  Grecians  had 
a  notion  of  Satyrs,  whom  I  have  already 
described;  and  ♦"^»»«»  fKA*in  unA  fitA  .QiIaih 


them,  and  the  Sileni, 
that  is,  the  young  Satyrs  and  the  old,  for 
the  tutors,  attendants,  and  humble  com- 
panions of  their  Bacchus,  habited  them- 
selves  like  those  rural  deities,  and  imitated 
them  in  their  rustic  dances,  to  which  they 
join'd  songs,  with  some  sort  of  rude  har^ 
mony,  but  without  certain  numbers;  and 
to  these  they  added  a  kind  of  chorus. 

The  Romans,  also,  (as  nature  is  the  same 
in  all  places,)  tho*  they  knew  nothing  of 
those  Grecian  demigods,  nor  had  any  oom* 
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mmiieatioii  with  Greece,  yet  had  certain 
young  men,  who,  at  their  festiyala,  danc'd 
and  Bung,  after  their  uncouth  manner,  to 
a  certain  kind  of  Terse,  which  they  call'd 
Satnmian.  What  it  waa,  we  hare  no  very 
certain  light  from  antiquity  to  discover; 
hot  we  may  conclude,  that,  like  the  Gre- 
cian, it  was  Toid  of  art,  or  at  least  with 
very  feeble  beginnings  of  it.  Those  ancient 
Romans,  at  these  holidays,  which  were  a 
mixture  of  dcTotion  and  debauchery,  had 
a  custom  of  reproaching  each  other  with 
their  faolts,  in  a  sort  of  ex  tempore  poetry,  or 
rather  of  tunable  hobbling  Terse;  and  they 
answer'd  in  the  same  kind  of  gross  raillery; 
their  wit  and  their  music  being  of  a  piece. 
Tlie  Grecians,  says  Casaabon,  wA  formerly 
done  the  same,  in  the  persons  of  their  petu- 
lant Satyrs.  But  I  am  afraid  he  mistakes 
the  matter,  and  confounds  the  singing  and 
dancing  of  the  Satyrs  with  the  rustical  en- 
tertainments of  the  first  Romans.  The  rea- 
son of  my  opinion  is  this:  that  Casaubon, 
flnding  little  light  from  antiquity  of  these 
beginmngs  of  poetry  amongst  the  Grecians, 
but  only  these  representations  of  Satyrs, 
who  carried  canisters  and  cornucopias  luU 
of  seTsrai  fruits  in  their  hands,  and  danc'd 
with  them  at  their  public  feasts;  and  after- 
wards reading  Horace,  who  makes  men- 
tion of  his  homely  Romans  jesting  at  one 
another  in  the  same  kind  of  solemnities, 
might  suppose  those  wanton  Satyrs  did  the 
same;  ana  especially  because  Horace  possi- 
bly might  seem  to  him  to  have  shewn  the 
originu  of  all  poetry  in  general,  including 
the  Grecians  as  well  as  Romans;  tho'  't  is 
plainly  otherwise,  that  he  only  described 
the  beginning  and  first  rudiments  of  poetry 
in  his  own  country.  The  Tcrses  are  these, 
which  he  cites  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
the  Second  Book,  which  was  written  to 
Augustus: 

AgrieolcB  pritei,forte$f  parvoque  beati, 
Cimditapoit/rumetUa,  levarUestemporefeato 
Corpus,  el  iptum  animum  spe  Jims  dura  feren^ 

tern. 
Cum  sociia  aperum,  et  pueris,  et  conjugefida, 
TeUwrem  porco,  Siloanum  lacte  piabant ; 
Flcrilme  et  vino  Oenium  memorem  brevis  cevi. 
Fieooenmnaper  hunt  invetUa  licetUia  morem 
Vermbue  aJUemU  opprobria  rusticafudk. 

Oar  brawny  elowua,  of  old,  who  tum'd  the 

soil, 
Content  with  little,  and  inur'd  to  toil, 


At   hanrest-home,   with  mirth    and    ooontry 

cheer. 
Restored  their  bodies  for  another  year ; 
Refreshed    their   spirits,   and   renewed   their 

hope 
Of  Buoh  a  future  feast,  and  future  crop. 
Then,  with  their  f ellow-ioffgen  of  the  plows, 
Their  little  cluldren,  ana  their  faithful  spouse, 
A  sow  they  slew  to  Vesta's  deity, 
And  kindly  milk,  Silyanns,  ponr'd  to  thee ; 
With  flow'rs,  and    wine,  tneir   Genius  they 

ador'd; 
A  short  life,  and  a  merry,  was  the  word. 
From   flowing    onps,    defaming   riiymea   en- 


And  at  eaeh  other  homely  taunts  they  threw. 

Yet  since  it  is  a  hard  conjecture,  that  so 
great  a  man  as  Casaubon  should  misapply 
what  Horace  writ  concerning  ancient  Rome, 
to  the  ceremonies  and  manners  of  ancient 
Greece,  I  will  not  insist  on  this  opinion, 
but  rather  judge  in  general,  that  since  all 
poetry  had  its  original  from  religion,  that 
of  the  Grecians  and  Rome  had  the  same 
beginning.  Both  were  invented  at  festivals 
of  thanksgiving,  and  both  were  prosecuted 
with  mirth  and  raillery,  and  rudiments  of 
verses:  amongst  the  Greeks,  by  those  who 
represented  Satyrs;  and  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, by  real  clowns. 

For,  indeed,  when  I  am  reading  Casaubon 
on  these  two  subjects,  methinks  I  hear  the 
same  story  told  twice  over  with  very  little 
alteration.  Of  which  Dacier  taking  notice, 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  Latm  verses 
which  I  have  translated,  says  plainly,  that 
the  beeinning  of  poetry  was  the  same,  with 
a  smaU  varietv,  in  both  countries;  and  that 
the  mother  of  it,  in  all  nations,  was  devo- 
tion. But,  what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  that 
most  learned  critic  takes  notice  also,  in  his 
illustrations  on  the  First  Epistle  of  the  Sec- 
ond Book,  that  as  the  poetry  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  of  the  Grecians,  had  the  same 
beginning,  at  feasts  of  thanksgiving,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  and  the  Old  Comedy  of 
the  Greeks,  which  was  invective,  and  the 
satire  of  the  Romans,  which  was  of  the 
same  nature,  were  begun  on  the  very  same 
occasion,  so  the  fortune  of  both,  in  process 
of  time,  was  just  the  same;  the  Old  Comedy 
of  the  Grecians  was  forbidden,  for  its  too 
much  licence  in  exposing  of  particular  per- 
sons; and  the  rude  satire  of  the  Romans 
was  alsopunish'd  by  a  law  of  the  Decem- 
viri, as  Horace  tells  us,  in  these  words: 
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Libertaaque  recurrentes  aecepta  per  annos 
Lusit  amabiliter ;  donee  jam  scbuub  apertam 
In  rabiem  verti  axpitjocus,  etper  honutas 
Ire  domes  in^ne  minax :  dottiere  cruento 
Dente  Uteesstti;  Jmt  intactis  quoque  cura 
Conditions  super  communi:  quinetiam  Uxy 
Paenaque  lata,  malo  qvuE  nolUt  carmine  quern- 

quam 
Describi:  vertere  modum^formidine  JusHs 
Ad  benedicendum  ddectandumque  redacti. 

The  law  of  the  De<^mTiri  was  this: 
Siquis  occenUusU  malum  carmen,  sioe  con- 
didisity  quod  infamiam  faxii,  flagitiumve  at" 
teri,  capital  esto.  A  straiige  likeness,  and 
barely  possible;  but  the  critics  being  all  of 
the  same  opinion,  it  becomes  me  to  be  si- 
lent, and  submit  to  better  judgments  than 
my  own. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Grecians,  iProm 
whose  satyrio  dramas  the  elder  Scaliger  and 
Heinsius  will  have  the  Roman  satire  to  pro- 
ceed, I  am  to  take  a  -view  of  them  first, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  such  descent  from 
them  as  those  authors  have  pretended. 

Thespis,  or  whosoever  he  were  that  in- 
vented tragedy,  (for  authors  differ,)  min- 
gled with  them  a  chorus  and  dances  of 
Satyrs,  which  had  before  been  us'd  in  the 
celebration  of  their  festivals;  and  there 
they  were  ever  afterwards  retained.  The 
character  of  them  was  also  kept,  which  was 
mirth  and  wantonness;  and  this  was  given, 
I  suppose,  to  the  folly  of  the  common  audi- 
ence, who  soon  grow  weary  of  good  sense, 
and,  as  we  daily  see  in  our  own  age  and 
country,  are  apt  to  forsake  poetry,  and  still 
ready  to  return  to  buffoonery  and  farce. 
From  hence  it  came,  that,  in  the  Olympic 
games,  where  the  poets  contended  for  four 
prizes,  the  satyric  tragedy  was  the  last  of 
them;  for,  in  the  rest,  the  Satyrs  were 
excluded  from  the  chorus.  Amongst  the 
plays  of  Furipides  which  are  yet  remain- 
mg,  there  is  one  of  these  satyncs,  which  is 
oall'd  the  Cyclops  ;  in  which  we  may  see  the 
nature  of  those  poems,  and  from  thence 
conclude  what  likeness  they  have  to  the 
Roman  satire. 

The  story  of  this  Cyclops,  whose  name 
was  Polyphemus,  so  famous  in  the  Grecian 
fables,  was,  that  Ulysses,  who,  with  his  com- 
pany, was  driven  on  that  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  those  Cyclops  inhabited,  coming  to 
ask  relief  from  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs, 
who  were  herdsmen  to  that  one-ey'd  giant. 


was  kindly  reoeiv'd  bv  them,  and  enter- 
tained; till,  being  perceiVd  by  Polyphemus, 
they  were  made  prisoners,  against  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  for  which  Ulysses  eloquently 

Sleadeo,  were  afterwards  put  down  into  the 
en,  aiMl  some  of  them  devoiir'd;  after 
which  Ulysses,  having  made  him  drunk, 
when  he  was  asleep,  thrust  a  great  fire- 
brand into  his  eye,  and  so,  revenging  his 
dead  followers,  escap'd  with  the  remaining 
party  of  the  livine;  and  Silenus  and  the 
Satyrs  were  freed  Irom  their  servitude  ui^- 
der  Polyphemus,  and  remitted  to  their  first 
liberty  of  attending  and  accompanying  their 
patron,  Bacchus. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  tragedy; 
which,  being  one  of  those  that  end  with 
a  happv  event,  is  therefore,  by  Aristotle, 
judgd  below  the  other  sort,  whose  success 
is  unfortunate.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
Satyrs,  who  were  part  of  the  dramatis  per^ 
SOME,  as  well  as  the  whole  chorus,  were 
properly  introduc'd  into  the  nature  of  the 
poem,  which  is  miz'd  of  farce  and  tvagedT. 
The  adventure  of  Ulysses  was  to  entertain 
the  judging  part  of  the  audience;  and  the 
uncouth  persons  of  Silenus,  and  the  Salrrs, 
to  divert  the  common  people  with  theiv 
gross  railleries. 

Your  Lordship  has  peroeiv'd  by  this  time 
that  this  satyric  tragedy,  and  the  Roman 
satire,  have  little  resemblance  in  any  of 
their  features.  The  very  kinds  are  differ^ 
ent;  for  what  has  a  pastoral  tragedy  to  do 
with  a  paper  of  verses  satirically  written  ? 
The  character  and  raillery  of  the  Satyrs  is 
the  only  thing  that  could  pretend  to  a 'like- 
ness, were  Scaliffer  and  Heinsius  alive  to 
maintain  their  opinion.  And  the  first  farces 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  the  rudiments 
of  their  poetry,  were  written  before  they 
had  any  communication  with  the  Greeks,  or 
indeed  any  knowledge  of  that  people. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the 
definition  of  the  Greek  satvric  poem  from 
Casaubon,  before  I  leave  this  subject.  *<  The 
Satyric,"  says  he,  *'  is  a  dramatic  poem,  an- 
nex d  to  a  tragedy,  having  a  chorus,  which 
consists  of  Sa^rs.  The  persons  represented 
in  it  are  illustrious  men;  the  action  of  it  is 
|preat;  the  style  is  partly  serious,  and  partly 
jocular;  and  the  event  of  the  action  most 
commonly  is  happy." 

The  Grecians,  besides  these  satyric  trage- 
dies, had  another  kind  of  poem,  which  thej 
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eall'd  stUi,  which  were  more  of  kin  to  the 
Roman  satire.  Those  siili  were  indeed  in- 
yeotiye  poems,  bat  of  a  different  species 
from  the  Roman  poems  of  Ennins,  Pacuyius, 
Lnoilins,  Horace,  and  the  rest  of  their  suc- 
cessors. They  were  so  called,  savs  Casanbon 
in  one  place,  from  Silenns,  the  f oster-tikther 
of  Bacchns;  but,  in  another  place,  bethink- 
ing himself  better,  he  derives  their  name 
kwh  rov  0'iAAaiKf  ir,  from  their  scoffing  and 
petolancy.  From  some  fragments  of  the 
ftQt,  written  by  Timon,  we  may  find,  that 
they  were  satinc  poems,  full  of  parodies; 
that  is,  of  Terses  patch'd  up  from  great 
poets,  and  tom'd  into  another  sense  than 
their  author  intended  them.  Such,  amongst 
the  Romans,  is  the  famons  Cento  of  Anso- 
nins;  where  the  words  are  Virgil's,  but,  by 
applying  them  to  another  sense,  they  are 
soade  a  relation  of  a  wedding  nieht;  and 
the  act  of  consummation  fnlsomely  described 
in  the  very  words  of  the  most  modest 
amongst  all  poets.  Of  the  same  manner  are 
our  songs  which  are  tum'd  into  burlesque, 
and  the  serious  words  of  the  author  per- 
verted into  a  ridiculous  meaning.  Thus  in 
Timon's  siUi  the  words  are  generally  those 
of  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets;  but  he  ap- 
plies them,  satirically,  to  some  customs  and 
kinds  of  jihilosophy,  which  he  arraigns. 
But  the  Romans,  not  using  any  of  these 
narodies  in  their  satires  —  sometimes,  in- 
deed, repeating  verses  of  other  men,  as 
PersiuB  cites  some  of  Nero's,  but  not  tam- 
ing them  into  another  meaning  —  the  siUi 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  original  of 
Roman  satire.  To  these  sUlij  consisting  of 
parodies,  we  may  properly  add  the  satires 
which  were  written  against  particular  pep- 
sous;  such  as  were  we  iamoics  of  Archi- 
lochus  against  Lycambes,  which  Horace 
undoubtedly  imitated  in  some  of  his  Odes 
and  EpodeSf  whose  titles  bear  sufficient  wit- 
ness of  it.  I  might  also  name  the  invec- 
tive of  Ovid  against  Ibis,  and  many  others; 
but  these  are  the  underwood  of  satire, 
rather  than  the  timber  trees:  they  are  not 
of  general  extensicm,  as  reaching  only  to 
some  individual  person.  And  Horace  seems 
to  have  purg'd  himself  from  those  splenetic 
xeflectionB  in  those  Odes  and  Epodes^  before 
he  undertook  the  noble  work  of  Satires^ 
which  were  properly  so  eall'd. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  I  have  at  length  disen- 
gaged   myself    from    those  antiquities  of 


_  • 

Greece;  and  have  prov'd,  I  hope,  from  the 
best  critics,  that  the  Roman  satire  was  not 
borroVd  from  thence,  but  of  their  own 
manufacture.  I  am  now  almost  gotten  into 
my  depth;  at  least,  by  the  help  of  Dacier, 
I  am  swimming  towards  it.  Not  that  I 
wiU  promise  always  to  f  oUow  him,  any  moro 
than  he  follows  Cfasaubon;  but  to  keep  him 
in  my  eye,  as  my  best  and  truest  guide ;  and 
where  I  think  he  may  possibly  mislead  me, 
there  to  have  recourse  to  my  own  lights,  as 
I  expect  that  others  should  do  by  me. 

Qaintilian  says,  in  plain  words,  Satira 
quidem  toia  nostra  est ;  and  Horace  had  said 
the  same  thing  bef  oro  him,  speaking  of  his 
predecessor  in  that  sort  01  poetry:  Et 
Greeds  intacH  carminis  auctor.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  opinion  of  the  poe^  and 
the  orator,  both  the  best  critics  01  the  two 
best  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  than  that 
satire  was  wholly  of  Latin  growth,  and  not 
transplanted  to  Rome  from  Athens.  Tet, 
as  I  have  said,  Scaliger,  the  father,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  that  is,  insolentiy  enough, 
contradicts  them  both;  and  gives  no  beUer 
reason  than  the  derivation  of  satyrus  from 
vH^,  salacitas  ;  and  so,  from  the  lechery  of 
those  fauns,  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  prov'd 
that  satire  is  deriv'd  from  them:  as  if  wan- 
tonness and  lubricity  were  essential  to  that 
sort  of  poem,  which  ouffht  to  be  avoided 
in  it.  His  other  allegation,  which  I  have 
already  mention'd,  is  as  pitiful;  that  the 
Salivrs  carried  platters  and  canisters  fall  of 
frmt  in  their  hands.  If  they  had  enter'd 
empty-handed,  had  they  been  ever  the  less 
Satyrs?  Or  were  the  fruits  and  flowers 
which  they  offer'd  anything  of  kin  to  satire  ? 
Or  any  argument  that  this  poem  was  origi- 
nally Grecian?  Casanbon  judg'd  better, 
and  his  opinion  is  grounded  on  sure  author- 
ity, that  satire  was  deriv'd  from  satura^  a 
iComan  word,  which  signifies  full  and  abun- 
dant, and  foil  also  of  variety,  in  which  no- 
thing is  wanting  to  its  due  perfection.  'T  is 
thus,  says  Dader,  that  we  say  a  fuU  cohTf 
when  the  wool  has  taken  the  whole  tincture, 
and  drunk  in  as  much  of  the  dye  as  it  can 
receive.  According  to  this  derivation,  from 
satur  comes  satura,  or  saiira,  according  to 
the  new  spelling,  as  optumus  and  maxumus 
arenowspell'dopiftmu«andfiummti«.  StUura^ 
as  I  have  formerly  noted,  is  an  adjective, 
and  relates  to  the  word  lanx,  which  is  under- 
stood; and  this  lanx,  in  English  a  charger, 
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or  large  platter,  was  yearly  fill'd  with  all 
sorts  of  imits,  which  were  offer'd  to  the 
ffods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  premioeSy  or 
first  gatherincs.  These  offerings  of  several 
sorts,  thus  mingled,  't  is  true,  were  not  un- 
known to  the  Grecians,  who  call'd  them 
TowiMfMr^  9vtrla9,  a  sacrifice  of  all  sorts  of 
fruits;  and  waifaT§pfAUaf,  when  they  offered 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Virgil  has  mentioned 
these  sacrifices  in  his  Oecrgks : 

Laneibus  etpandisfumantia  reddimus  extti, 

and  in  another  place,  lancaque  et  Hba  /e- 
remuM :  that  is,  toe  offer  the  smoking  erUrails 
in  great  ptatterSf  ana  to6  will  offer  the  char^ 
gen  and  (he  cakes. 

This  word  satura  has  been  afterward  ap* 

flied  to  many  other  sorts  of  mixtures;  as 
'estns  calls  it  a  kind  of  oUa^  or  hotchpotch, 
made  of  several  sorts  of  meats.  Laws  were 
also  call'd  leges  saXwrcBy  when  they  were  of 
several  heads  and  titles,  like  our  tack'd  bills 
of  Parliament:  and  per  satwram  legem  ferre^ 
in  the  Roman  senate,  was  to  carry  a  law 
without  telling  the  senators,  or  counting 
voices,  when  they  were  in  haste.  Sallust 
uses  the  word,  per  saturam  serUeniias  ex- 
quirere^  when  ihe  majority  was  visibly  on 
one  side.  From  hence  it  might  probably  be 
conjectur'd,  that  the  Discourses,  or  Satires, 
of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  Horace,  as  we  now 
call  them,  took  their  name;  because  they 
are  full  of  various  matters,  and  are  also  writ- 
ten on  various  subjects,  as  Porphyrins  says. 
But  Dacier  affirms  that  it  is  not  immedi- 
atelv  from  thence  that  these  satires  are  so 
call  d ;  for  that  name  had  been  ns'd  formerly 
for  other  things,  which  bore  a  nearer  re- 
semblance to  those  discourses  of  Horace. 
Li  explaining  of  which,  continues  Dacier, 
a  method  is  to  be  pursued,  of  which  Casau- 
bon  himself  has  never  thought,  and  which 
will  put  all  things  into  so  clear  a  light,  that 
no  farther  room  will  be  left  for  &e  least 
dispute. 

During  the  space  of  almost  four  hundred 
years,  since  the  building  of  their  city,  the 
Romans  had  never  known  any  entertain- 
ments of  the  stage.  Chance  and  jollity  first 
found  out  those  verses  which  they  call'd 
StUumian  and  FescenrUne  ;  or  rather  human 
nature,  which  is  inclined  to  poetry,  first  pro- 
duced them,  rude  and  baroarous,  and  un- 
polish'd,  as  all  other  operations  of  the  soul 
are  in  their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cul- 


tivated with  art  and  study.  However,  in 
occasions  of  merriment  they  were  first 
practiced;  and  this  roughcast  unhewn  po- 
etry was  instead  of  stageplays  for  the  space 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  together. 
They  were  made  ex  tempore,  and  were,  as  the 
French  call  them,  impromptus  '  for  which 
the  Tarsians  of  old  were  much  renowned; 
and  we  see  the  daily  examples  of  them  in 
the  Italian  farces  of  Harlequin  and  Scflff»- 
mucha.  Such  was  the  poetry  of  that  salvage 
people,  before  it  was  tnn'd  into  numbers, 
and  the  harmony  of  verse.  Little  of  the 
Satumian  verses  is  now  remaining;  we 
only  know  &om  authors  that  they  were 
nearer  prose  than  poetry,  without  roet,  or 
measure.  They  were  hpnOftoi,  but  not  I/u^m- 
rpoi.  Perhaps  they  might  be  us'd  in  the  sol- 
emn part  of  their  ceremonies;  and  the  Fee- 
cennine,  which  were  invented  after  them, 
in  their  afternoon's  debauchery,  because 
they  were  scoffing  and  obscene. 

The  Fescennine  and  Satumian  were  the 
same;  for  as  they  were  call'd  Satumian 
from  their  ancientness,  when  Saturn  reign'd 
in  Italv,  they  were  also  call'd  Fescennine, 
from  Fesoennia,  a  town  in  the  same  country, 
where  they  were  first  practic'd.  The  actors, 
with  a  gross  and  rustic  kind  of  raillery,  re- 
proach'd  each  other  with  their  failings;  and 
at  the  same  time  were  nothing  sparing  of  it 
to  their  audience.  Somewhat  of  this  cust(»& 
was  afterwards  retain'd  in  their  Saturnalia^ 
or  feasts  of  Saturn,  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber; at  least  all  kind  of  freedom  in  speech 
was  then  allow'd  to  slaves  even  against 
their  masters;  and  we  are  not  without  some 
imitation  of  it  in  our  Christmas  gambols. 
Soldiers  also  us'd  those  Fescennine  verses, 
after  measure  and  numbers  had  been  added 
to  them,  at  the  triumph  of  their  generala: 
of  which  we  have  an  example,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Julius  Csesar  over  Graul,  in  these 
expressions: 

CcBsar  ChUias  subegit,  Nicomedes  Cauarem. 
Ecce   Ccesar  nunc  triumphal^  qui  subegit  QqI- 

litis: 
Nicomedes  non  triumphat^  qm  subegit  Ccuarem, 

The  vapors  of  wine  made  those  first  satiri- 
cal ^ts  amongst  the  Romans;  which,  says 
Dacier,  we  cannot  better  represent,  than  by 
imagining  a  company  of  clowns  on  a  holi- 
day, dancing  lubberly,  and  upbraiding  one 
another,  in  ex  tempore  doggrel,  with  their 
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defects  and  Tices,  and  the  stories  that  were 
told  of  them  in  bakehouses  and  barbers' 
shops. 

When  they  began  to  be  somewhat  better 
bred,  and  were  entering,  as  I  may  say,  into 
the  first  rudiments  of  civil  oonyersation, 
they  left  these  hedge-notes  for  another  sort 
of  poem,  somewhat  polish'd,  which  was  also 
full  of  pleasant  raillery,  but  without  any 
mixture  of  obscenity.  This  sort  of  poetry 
appeared  under  the  name  of  satire,  because 
of  its  variety;  and  this  satire  was  adom'd 
with  compositions  of  music,  and  with  dances; 
but  lascivious  postures  were  banish'd  from 
it.  In  the  Tuscan  language,  says  Livy,  the 
word  hister  signifies  a  player;  and  therefore 
those  actors,  which  were  first  brought  from 
Etruria  to  Rome,  on  occasion  of  a  pesti- 
lence, when  the  Romans  were  admonished 
to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  plays,  in 
the  year  <ib  urbe  condiia  cccxc,  those  ac- 
tors, I  say,  were  therefore^call'd  histrumes; 
and  that  name  has  since  remained,  not  only 
to  actors  Roman  bom,  but  to  all  others  of 
every  nation.  They  play'd  not  the  former 
ex  tempore  stuff  of  Fesoennine  verses,  or 
clownish  jests;  but  what  they  acted  was  a 
kind  of  civil,  cleanly  farce,  with  music  and 
dances,  and  motions  that  were  proper  to  the 
subject. 

In  this  condition  Livius  Andronicus  found 
the  stage,  when  he  attempted  first,  instead 
of  farces,  to  supply  it  witn  a  nobler  enter- 
tainment of  tragedies  and  comedies.  This 
man  was  a  Grecian  bom,  and  being  made  a 
slave  by  Livius  Salinator,  and  brought  to 
Rome,  had  the  education  of  his  patron's 
duldzen  committed  to  him;  whicn  trust 
he  diflcharg'd  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  hia  master,  that  he  gave  him  his  lib- 
erty. 

Andzonieus,  thus  become  a  freeman  of 
Rome,  added  to  his  own  name  that  of  Liv- 
ius his  master;  and,  as  I  observed,  was  the 
first  author  of  a  regular  play  in  that  com- 
monwealth. Being  already  instructed,  in 
his  native  country,  in  the  manners  and  de- 
cencies of  the  Atiienian  theater,  and  con- 
versant in  the  ArehcBa  CamoBdia^  or  Old 
Comedy  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  rest  of 
Um  Grecian  poets,  he  took  from  that  model 
his  own  designinff  of  plays  for  the  Roman 
stage ;  the  first  of  which  was  represented  in 
the  year  514  since  the  building  of  Rome, 
as  liilly,  from  the  commentaries  of  Atticus, 


has  assur'd  us:  it  was  after  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  year  before  Ennius  was 
bom.  Dacier  has  not  carried  the  matter 
altogether  thus  far;  he  only  says,  that  one 
Livius  Andronicus  was  the  first  stafe-poet 
at  Rome.  But  I  will  adventure  on  this  hint, 
to  advance  another  proposition,  which  I 
hope  the  learned  will  approve.  And  tho' 
we  have  not  anvthing  of  Andronicus  re- 
maining^ to  justify  my  conjecture,  yet  't  is 
ezceedinff  probable,  that,  havine  read  the 
works  of  those  Grecian  wits,  his  country- 
men, he  imitated  not  only  the  groundwork, 
but  also  the  manner  of  their  writing;  and 
how  grave  soever  his  tragedies  might  be, 
yet,  in  his  comedies,  he  expressed  the  way 
of  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  the  rest, 
which  was  to  call  some  persons  by  their 
own  names,  and  to  expose  their  defects  to 
the  laughter  of  the  people:  the  examples 
of  which  we  have  m  the  foramention'd 
Aristophanes,  who  tum'd  the  wise  Socrates 
into  riclicule,  and  is  also  very  free  with  the 
management  of  Cleon,  Alcilnades,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  Athenian  government. 
Now  if  this  be  granted,  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose that  the  first  hint  of  satirical  plays  on 
the  Roman  stage  was  given  by  the  Greeks: 
not  from  their  Satwrjca^  for  that  has  been 
reasonably  explodea  in  the  former  part  of 
this  discourse;  but  from  their  Old  Comedy, 
which  was  imitated  first  by  Livius  Androni- 
cus. And  then  Quintilian  and  Horace  must 
be  cautiously  interpreted,  where  they  af- 
firm that  satire  is  wholly  Roman,  and  a 
sort  of  verse,  which  was  not  touch'd  on  by 
the  Grecians.  The  reconcilement  of  my 
ofnnion  to  the  standard  of  their  judgment  is 
not,  however,  very  difficult,  since  they  spoke 
of  satire,  not  as  in  its  first  elements,  but  as 
it  was  form'd  into  a  separate  work;  begun 

Sby  Ennius,  pursued  by  Lucilius,  and  com- 
leted  afterwards  by  Horace.  The  proof 
epends  only  on  this  poetulatum^  that  the 
comedies  of  Andronicus,  which  were  imita^- 
tions  of  the  Greek,  were  also  imitations  of 
their  railleries,  and  reflections  on  particular 
persons.  For,  if  this  be  granted  me,  which 
IS  a  most  probable  supposition,  'tis  ea^  to 
infer  that  the  first  light  which  was  given 
to  the  Roman  theatrical  satire,  was  from 
the  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus;  which  will 
be  more  manifestly  discover'd  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  Ennius.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
return  to  Dacier. 
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The  people,  sayi  he,  ran  in  crowds  to 
these  new  entertainments  of  Andronicus,  as 
to  pieces  which  were  more  noble  in  their 
kind,  and  more  perfect  than  their  former 
satires,  which  for  some  time  they  neglected 
and  abandoned.  But  not  long  after,  they 
took  them  up  again,  and  then  they  join'd 
them  to  their  comedies;  playing  them  at 
the  end  of  every  drama,  as  the  French  con- 
tinue at  this  day  to  act  their  forces,  in  the 
nature  of  a  separate  entertainment  from 
their  tragedies.  But  more  particularly  they 
were  join'd  to  the  Aiellane  fobles,  says 
Casaubon;  which  were  plays  invented  by 
the  Osci.  Those  fables,  says  Valerius  Maz- 
imus,  out  of  Livy,  were  teinper'd  with  the 
Italian  severity,  and  free  from  any  note 
of  infamy,  or  obsceneness;  and,  as  an  old 
commentator  on  Juvenal  affirms,  the  Ex(h 
diariiy  which  were  singers  and  dancers,  en- 
ter'd  to  entertain  the  people  with  light 
songs,  and  mimical  gestures,  that  they 
mi^t  not  go  away  oppressed  with  melan- 
choly, from  those  serious  pieces  of  the 
theater.  So  that  the  ancient  satire  of  the 
Romans  was  in  extemporary  reproaches; 
the  next  was  farce,  which  was  brought  from 
Tuscany;  to  that  succeeded  the  plays  of 
Andronicus,  from  the  Old  Comedy  of  the 
Grecians;  and  out  of  all  these  sprung  two 
several  branches  of  new  Roman  satire,  like 
different  scions  from  the  same  root,  which 
I  shall  prove  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
subject  will  allow. 

A  year  after  Andronicus  had  open'd  the 
Roman  stage  with  his  new  dramas,  Ennius 
was  bom;  who,  when  he  was  grown  to 
man's  estote,  having  seriously  considered 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  how  eagerly 
they  followed  the  first  satires,  thought  it 
would  be  worth  his  pains  to  refine  upon 
the  project,  and  to  write  satires,  not  to  be 
actea  on  the  theater,  but  read.  He  preserv'd 
the  groundwork  of  their  pleasantry,  their 
venom,  and  their  raillery  on  particular  per- 
sons, and  general  vices;  and  bv  this  means, 
avoiding  we  dan^r  of  any  ill  success  in  a 
public  representation,  he  hop'd  to  be  as  well 
receiv'd  in  the  cabinet,  as  Andronicus  had 
been  upon  the  stage.  The  event  was  an- 
swerable to  his  expectation.  He  made  dis- 
courses in  several  sorts  of  verse,  varied  of- 
ten in  the  same  paper;  retaining  still  in  the 
title  their  original  name  of  satire.  Both  in 
relation  to  the  subjects,  and  the  variety  of 


matters  contained  in  them,  the  satires  of 
Horace  are  entirely  like  them ;  only  Ennius, 
as  I  said,  confines  not  himself  to  one  sort  of 
verse,  as  Horace  does;  but  taking  example 
from  the  Greeks,  and  even  from  Homer 
himself  in  his  Marffites,  which  is  a  kind  of 
satire,  as  Scaliger>  observes,  gives  himself 
the  license,  when  one  sort  of  numbers 
comes  not  easily,  to  run  into  another,  as  his 
fancy  dictates.  For  he  makes  no  difficulty 
to  mingle  hexameters  with  iambic  trime- 
ters, or  with  trochaic  tetrameters;  as  ap- 
pears by  those  fragments  which  are  yet 
remaining  of  him.  Horace  has  thought 
him  woruiy  to  be  copied;  inserting  manv 
thinffs  of  his  into  his  own  Satires,  as  Virgd 
has  done  into  his  ^neids. 

Here  we  have  Dacier  making  out  that 
Ennius  was  the  first  satirist  in  tnat  way  of 
writing,  which  was  of  his  invention;  that  is, 
satire  abstracted  from  the  stage,  and  new- 
model'd  into  papers  of  verses  on  several 
subjects.  But  he  will  have  Ennius  take 
the  groundwork  of  satire  from  the  first 
forces  of  the  Ronwns,  rather  than  from  the 
formed  plavs  of  Livius  Andronicus,  which 
were  copied  from  the  Grecian  comedies.  It 
may  possibly  be  so;  but  Dacier  knows  no 
more  of  it  than  I  do.  And  it  seems  to  me 
the  more  probable  opinion,  that  he  rather 
imitated  the  fine  railleries  of  the  Greeks, 
which  he  saw  in  the  pieces  of  Andronicus, 
than  the  coarseness  of  his  old  countrymen, 
in  their  clownish  extemporary  way  of  jeer- 
ing. 

But  besides  this,  't  is  universally  granted 
that  Ennius,  tho'  an  Italian,  was  excellently 
leam'd  in  the  Greek  language.  His  verses 
were  stuff 'd  with  fragments  of  it,  even  to  a 
fault;  and  he  himself  belie v'd,  according  to 
the  Pythagorean  opinion,  that  the  soul  of 
Homer  was  transfus'd  into  him;  which  Per- 
sius  observes,  in  his  Sixth  Satire :  posiquam 
destertuit  esse  Mcsonides.  But  this  being  only 
the  private  opinion  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
man  as  I  am,  I  leave  it  to  the  forther  dis- 
quisition of  the  critics,  if  they  think  it 
worth  their  notice.  Most  evident  it  is,  that 
whether  he  imitated  the  Roman  farce,  or 
the  Greek  comedies,  he  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledjB^'d  for  the  first  author  of  Roman  satiret 
as  it  Ib  properly  so  call'd,  and  distinguish'd 
from  any  sort  of  stageplay. 

Of  Pacuvius,  who  succeeded  him,  there 
is  little  to  be  said,  because  there  is  so  little 
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Temaining  of  him;  onlr  that  he  is  taken  to 
be  the  nephew  of  Enrnns,  hia  sister's  son; 
that  in  probability  he  was  instructed  by  his 
uncle,  m  his  way  of  satire,  which  we  are 
told  he  has  copied:  but  what  adyances  he 
made  we  know  not. 

Lncilios  came  into  the  work!  when 
Pacuyins  flonrish'd  most.  He  also  made 
satires  after  the  manner  of  Ennins,  but  he 

fare  them  a  more  graceful  turn,  and  en- 
eavor'd  to  imitate  more  closely  the  Vettu 
Conuedia  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  which  the 
old  original  Roman  satire  had  no  idea,  till 
the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus.  And  tho' 
Horace  seems  to  have  made  Lucilius  the 
first  author  of  satire  in  Terse  amongst  the 
Romans,  in  these  words: 

— ~  Quid  t  CUM  est  LueUius  ausus 
PrimuM  in  hunc  opens  cowponsn  carmina  mo- 

he  is  only  thus  to  be  understood;  that 
Lucilius  had  giren  a  more  naeeful  turn 
to  the  satire  of  Ennius  and  racuvius,  not 
that  he  inyented  a  new  satire  of  his  own: 
and  Quintilian  seems  to  explain  this  pas- 
sage of  Horace  in  these  words:  Satira  qui' 
dem  tota  noftra  est;  m  oua  primus  insignem 
laudem  adeptus  est  Lucuius. 

Thusy  both  Horace  and  Quintilian  eive 
a  kind  of  primacy  of  honor  to  LnciUus, 
amongst  the  Latin  satirists.  For,  as  the 
Roman  language  g^w  more  refined,  so 
much  more  capable  it  was  of  reoeiying 
Uie  Grectan  beauties,  in  his  time.  Horace 
and  Quintilian  could  mean  no  more,  than 
that  Lucilius  writ  better  than  Ennius  and 
Facuyius;  and  on  the  same  account  we 
prefer  Horace  to  Lucilius.  Both  of  them 
imitated  the  old  Greek  comedy;  and  so  did 
Ennius  and  Pacuyius  before  them.  The 
polishing  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  times,  made  the  only  differ- 
ence; and  Horace  himself,  in  two  of  his 
satires,  written  purposely  on  this  subject, 
thinks  the  Romans  of  his  age  were  too 
partial  in  their  commendations  of  Lucilius; 
who  writ  not  only  loosely,  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a 
time  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  purg'd  from  the  dregs  of  bar- 
barism; and  many  significant  and  sound- 
ing words,  which  the  Komans  wanted,  were 
not  admitted  eyen  in  the  times  of  Lucretius 
and  CioerOf  of  which  both  complain. 


But  to  proceed:  Dacier  justly  taxes 
Casaubon  for  sayins  that  the  satires  of 
Lucilius  were  whoUy  different  in  specie 
from  those  of  Ennius  and  Pacuyius. 
Casaubon  was  led  into  that  mistake  by 
Diomedes  the  grammarian,  who  in  effect 
says  this:  satire  amongst  the  Romans,  but 
not  amongst  the  Greeks,  was  a  bitine  in- 
yectiye  poem,  made  after  the  model  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  for  the  reprehension  of 
yices;  such  as  were  the  poems  of  Lucilius, 
of  Horace,  and  of  Persius.  But  in  former 
times  the  name  of  satire  was  giyen  to 
poems  which  were  compos'd  of  seyeral 
sorts  of  yerses,  such  as  were  made  by 
Ennius  and  Pacuyius;  more  fully  express- 
ing the  etymology  of  the  word  satire, 
from  saturGf  which  we  haye  obsery'd.  Here 
't  is  manifest,  that  Diomedes  makes  a  spe- 
cifical  distinction  betwixt  the  satires  of 
Ennius,  and  those  of  Lucilius.  But  this, 
as  we  say  in  English,  is  only  a  distinction 
without  a  difference;  for  the  reason  of  it 
is  ridiculous,  and  absolutely  false.  This 
was  that  which  cozen'd  honest  Casaubon, 
who,  relying  on  Diomedes,  had  not  suffi- 
ciently examined  the  origin  and  nature  of 
those  two  satires;  which  were  entirely  the 
same,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form: 
for  all  that  Lucilius  performed  beyond  his 
predecessors,  Ennius  and  Pacuyius,  was 
only  the  adding  of  more  politeness,  and 
more  salt,  without  any  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  poem.  And  tho'  Lucilius  put 
not  together  in  the  same  satire  seyeral 
sorts  of  yerses,  as  Ennius  did,  yet  he  com- 
pos'd seyeral  satires,  of  seyeral  sorts  of 
yerses,  and  mingled  them  with  Greek 
yerses:  one  poem  consisted  only  of  hex- 
ameters, and  another  was  entirely  of  iam- 
bics; a  third  of  trochaics;  as  is  yisible  by 
the  fragments  yet  remaining  of  his  works. 
In  short,  if  tne  satires  of  Lucilius  are 
therefore  said  to  be  wholly  different  from 
those  of  Ennius,  because  he  added  much 
more  of  beauty  and  polishing  to  his  own 
poems  than  are  to  be  found  in  those  be- 
fore him,  it  will  follow  from  hence  that 
the  satires  of  Horace  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Lucilius,  because 
Horace  has  not  less  surpassed  Lucilius  in 
the  elegancy  of  his  writmg,  than  Lucilius 
surpassxl  Ennius  in  the  turn  and  ornament 
of  his.  This  passage  of  Diomedes  has  also 
drawn  Dousa,  the  son,  into  the  same  error 
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of  Caaaubon,  which  I  say,  not  to  expose 
the  little  failings  of  those  jndUnons  men, 
bnt  only  to  make  it  appear,  with  how  mnch 
diffidence  and  caution  we  axe  to  read  their 
works,  when  they  treat  a  subject  of  so 
much  obscurity,  and  so  yery  ancient^  as  is 
this  of  satire. 

Haying  thus  brought  down  the  history  of 
satire  from  its  original  to  the  times  of  Hor^ 
ace,  and  shewn  the  several  changes  of  it,  I 
should  here  discover  some  of  those  graces 
which  Horace  added  to  it,  but  that  I  think 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  defer  that  under- 
taking,  till  I  miUEe  the  comparison  betwixt 
him  and  Juvenal.  In  the  mean  while,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  neces- 
sa^  to  say  somewhat  of  another  kind  of 
satire,  which  also  was  descended  from  the 
ancient;  't  is  that  which  we  call  the  Var- 
ronian  satire,  (but  which  Varro  himself 
calls  the  MenippeanO  because  Varro,  the 
most  leam'd  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first 
author  of  it,  who  imitated,  in  his  works,  the 
manners  of  Menippus  the  Gradarenian,  who 
profess'd  the  philosophy  of  the  Cynics. 

This  sort  of  satire  was  not  only  compos'd 
of  several  sorts  of  verse,  like  those  of 
Ennius,  but  was  also  mix'd  with  prose;  and 
Greek  was  sprinkled  amongst  the  Latin. 
Qnintilian,  aner  he  had  spolron  of  the  satire 
of  LuciUus,  adds  what  follows:  Ther4  is  an^ 
other  and  fofmer  land  ofsaiiref  composed  by 
Terentius  Varrot  the  most  leamCd  of  Ike  Ro^ 
mans;  in  which  he  was  not  satisfied  alone  with 
mingUng  in  it  several  sorts  of  verse.  The  only 
difficult  of  this  passage  is,  that  Qnintilian 
tells  ns  that  this  satire  of  Varro  was  of  a 
former  kind.  For  how  can  we  possibly  im- 
agine this  to  be,  since  Varro,  wno  was  C(m- 
temporary  to  Cicero,  must  consequently  be 
after  Locilins  7  But  Qnintilian  meant  not, 
that  the  satire  of  Varro  was  in  order  of 
time  before  Luoilius;  he  would  only  give 
ns  to  understand,  that  the  Vanonian  satire, 
with  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  verses, 
was  more  after  the  manner  of  Ennins  and 
Facuvius,  than  that  of  Luoilius,  who  was 
more  severe,  and  more  correct,  and  gave 
himself  less  liberty  in  the  mixture  of  his 
verses  in  the  same  poem. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  those  Var- 
ronian  satires,  excepting  some  inconsiderable 
fragments,  uid  those  for  the  most  part 
much  corrupted.  The  titles  of  many  of 
them  are  indeed  preserv'd,  and  they  are 


generally  double;  from  whence,  at  least, 
we  may  understand,  how  many  various  sub- 
jects were  treated  by  that  author.  Tullv, 
in  his  Academics,  introduces  Varro  himself 
giving  UB  some  light  concerning  the  scope 
and  aesiga  of  these  works.  Wherein,  after 
he  had  shewn  his  reasons  why  he  did  not 
ex  professo  write  of  philosophy,  he  adds 
what  follows:  NotwUhstandtng^  says  he,  that 
those  pieces  of  mine,  wherein  I  have  imitated 
Menippus,  tho*  I  have  not  translated  him,  are 
sprinJaed  with  a  land  qf  mirth  and  gaiety,  yet 
many  things  are  there  inserted,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  very  uUrails  of  philosophy, 
and  many  things  severely  ar^ed;  which  I 
have  mingled  with  pleasantnes  on  pwpose, 
that  they  may  more  easily  go  down  with  the 
common  sort  of  unlearned  readers.  The  rest 
of  the  sentence  is  so  lame,  that  we  can  only 
make  thus  much  out  of  it,  that  in  the  com- 
position of  hiB  satires  he  so  tempered  phi- 
lology with  philosophy,  that  his  work  was  a 
mixture  of  them  both.  And  Tnlly  himself 
confirms  us  in  this  opinion,  when  a  little 
after  he  addresses  hinuelf  to  Varro  id  these 
words:  And  you  yourselfhave  con^^ot^d  a  moet 
elegant  and  con^pletepoem ;  you  have  begwn 
phdosfmhy  in  many  places  ;  sufficient  to  incite 
us,  tho  too  little  to  instruct  us»  Thus  it  appears 
that  VazTo  was  one  of  those  writers  whom 
they  call'd  eirov9oy4xoiott  studioos  of  laugh- 
ter; and  that,  as  learned  as  he  was,  nis 
business  was  more  to  divert  his  reader, 
than  to  teach  him.  And  he  entitled  his  own 
satires  Menippean;  not  that  Menippns  had 
written  any  satires,  (for  his  were  either  dia- 
logues or  e|nstles,)  but  that  Varro  imitated 
his  style,  his  manner,  and  his  faeetiousness. 
All  that  we  know  farther  of  Menippus  and 
his  writings,  which  are  wholly  lost,  is  that 
by  some  he  is  esteem'd,  as,  amongst  the  rest, 
by  Varro;  by  others  he  is  noted  of  cynical 
impudence  and  obscenity;  that  he  was  mnch 
given  to  those  parodies  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned;  that  is,  he  often  quoted 
the  verses  of  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets, 
and  tnm'd  their  serious  meaning  into  some- 
thing that  was  ridiculous;  whereas  Varro's 
satires  are  by  Tully  call'd  absolute,  and 
most  elegant  and  various  poems.  Luoiaa, 
who  was  emulous  of  this  Menippus,  seems 
to  have  imitated  both  his  manners  and  his 
style  in  many  of  his  Dialogues  ;  where  Me- 
nippus himself  is  often  introdnc'd  as  a 
speaker  in  them,  and  as  a  perpetual  bufEoon; 
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particularly  hiB  character  ib  ezpress'd  in  the 
beginning  of  that  dialogue  which  is  call'd 
fi€tcoofuurrtla.  But  Varzo,  in  imitating  him, 
ayoidjB  his  impudence  and  filthiness,  and 
only  expresses  nis  witty  pleasantry. 

This  we  may  believe  for  certain,  that  as 
his  subjects  were  yarious,  so  most  of  them 
were  tales  or  stories  of  his  own  invention. 
Which  is  also  manifest  from  antiquity,  by 
those  authors  who  are  acknowled^d  to 
have  written  Varronian  satires,  in  imitation 
of  his;  of  whom  the  chief  is  Petronius 
Arbiter,  whose  satire,  they  say,  is  now 
printing  in  Holland,  wholly  recovered  and 
made  complete:  when  'tis  made  public,  it 
will  easiljr  be  seen  by  any  one  sentence, 
whether  it  be  -suraosititious,  or  genuine. 
Many  of  Lucian's  DitUogues  may  also  pro- 
perly be  call'd  Varronian  satires,  particu- 
larly his  True  History;  and  consequently 
the  Oolden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  which  is  taken 
from  him.  Of  the  same  stunp  is  the  mock 
deification  of  Claudius,  by  Seneca;  and  the 
Sympotwm  or  CcBsars  of  Julian  the  Em- 
peror. Amongst  the  moderns,  we  may 
reckon  the  Encomium  MoricB  of  Erasmus, 
Barclay's  Evapihormioj  and  a  volume  of  Ger- 
man authors,  which  my  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Eillegrew,  once  lent  me.  In 
the  Knglifih,  I  remember  none  which  are 
mix'd  with  prose,  as  Yarro's  were;  but  of 
the  same  kind  is  Mother  Hubbard^ »  Tale,  in 
Spenser;  and  (if  it  be  not  too  vain  to  men- 
tion anything  of  my  own)  the  poems  of 
Absalom  and  Mac  Flecknoe, 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say  in  general  of 
satire;  only,  as  Dacier  has  observed  before 
me,  we  may  take  notice  that  the  word 
Modre  is  of  a  more  general  suniification  in 
Latin,  than  in  French,  or  English.  For 
amongst  the  Romans  it  was  not  ovUj  us'd 
for  those  discourses  which  decried  vice,  or 
ezpos'd  foUy,  but  for  others  also,  where 
virtue  was  recommended.  But  in  our  mod- 
em languages  we  apply  it  only  to  invective 
poems,  where  the  very  name  01  satire  is  f  o]^ 
midable  to  those  persons  who  would  appear 
to  the  world  what  they  axe  not  in  tiiem- 
lelves;  for  in  English;  to  say  satire,  is  to 
mean  reflection,  as  we  use  that  word  in  the 
worst  sense;  or  as  the  French  call  it,  more 
properly,  medisance.  In  the  criticism  of 
spelling,  it  ought  to  be  with  »,  and  not  with 
y,  to  distinguish  its  true  derivation  from  so- 
tunSf  not  from  satyrus.  And  if  this  be  so, 


then  'tis  false  spell'd  thoughout  this  book; 
for  here  'tis  written  satyr:  which  having 
not  oonsider'd  at  the  first,  I  thought  it 
not  worth  corfectin|^  afterwards.  But  the 
French  are  more  mce,  and  never  spell  it 
any  other  ways  than  satire, 

I  am  now  arriv'd  at  the  most  difficult 
part  of  my  undertaking,  which  is,  to  com- 
pare Horace  with  Juvenal  and  Persius. 
T  is  obserVd  by  Rigaltius,  in  his  preface  be- 
fore Juvenal,  written  to  Thuanus,  that  these 
three  poets  have  all  their  particular  par- 
tisans and  favorers.  Every  commentator, 
as  he  has  taken  jpains  with  any  of  them, 
thinks  himself  obbg'd  to  prefer  his  author 
to  the  other  two;  to  find  out  their  failings, 
and  deezy  them,  that  he  may  make  room 
for  his  own  darling.  Such  is  the  partiality 
of  mankind,  to  set  up  that  interest  which 
they  have  once  espous'd,  tho'  it  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  troth,  morality,  and  common 
justice;  and  especially  in  the  productions 
of  the  brain.  As  autiiors  generally  think 
themselves  the  best  poets,  because  they 
cannot  go  out  of  themselves  to  judge  sin- 
cerely of  their  betters;  so  it  is  with  critics, 
who,  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of 
these  poet^  proceed  to  comment  on  him, 
and  to  illustrate  him;  after  which,  they  &11 
in  love  with  their  own  labors,  to  that  desree 
of  blind  fondness,  that  at  length  they  defend 
and  exalt  their  author,  not  so  much  for  his 
sake  as  for  their  own.  T  is  a  folly  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  in  their  games  of  the  Circus. 
The  spectators  were  divided  in  their  fac- 
tions, betwixt  the  Veneti  and  the  Frasini; 
some  were  for  the  charioteer  in  blue,  and 
some  for  him  in  green.  The  colors  them- 
selves were  but  a  fancy;  but  when  once  a 
man  had  taken  pains  to  set  out  those  of  hiB 
party,  and  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  pro- 
curing voices  for  them,  the  case  was  alter'd; 
he  was  concerned  for  his  own  labor,  and  that 
so  earnestly,  that  disputes  and  quarrels, 
animosities,  commotions,  and  bloodshed,  of- 
ten happen'd;  and  in  the  declension  of  the 
Grecian  Empire,  the  very  sovereigns  them- 
selves ingagxL  in  it,  even  when  the  barbarians 
were  at  their  doors,  and  stickled  for  the 
preference  of  colors,  when  the  safety  of 
their  people  was  in  question.  I  am  now  my- 
self on  the  brink  of  the  same  precipice;  I 
have  spent  some  time  on  the  tnmslation  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius;  and  it  behoves  me  to 
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be  wary,  lest,  for  that  reason,  I  should  be 
partial  to  them,  or  take  a  prejudice  against 
Horace.  Tet,  on  the  other  side,  I  would 
not  be  like  some  of  our  judges,  who  would 
give  the  cause  for  a  poor  man,  right  or 
wrong;  for,  tho'  that  oe  an  error  on  the 
better  hand,  yet  it  is  still  a  partiality;  and 
a  rich  man,  unheard,  cannot  be  concluded 
an  oppressor.  I  remember  a  saying  of 
K.  Cluurles  the  Second,  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
(who  was  doubtless  an  uncorrupt  and  up- 
right man,)  that  his  senrants  were  sure  to 
be  cast  on  any  trial  which  was  heard  before 
him;  not  that  he  thought  the  judge  was 
possibly  to  be  brib'd,  but  that  his  integrity 
might  be  too  scrupulous;  and  that  the  causes 
of  the  crown  were  always  suspicious,  when 
the  priyile«^  of  subjects  were  concerned. 

It  had  been  much  fairer,  if  the  modem 
critics,  who  have  imbark'd  in  the  quarrels 
of  their  &yorite  authors,  had  rather  given 
to  each  his  proper  due;  without  taking 
&om  anothers  heap,  to  raise  their  own. 
There  is  praise  enough  for  each  of  them  in 
particular,  without  encroaching  on  his  fel- 
lows, and  detracting  from  them,  or  enrich- 
ing themselves  wiSi  the  spoils  of  others. 
But  to  come  to  particulars.  Heinsius  and 
Dacier  are  the  most  principal  of  those  who 
raise  Horace  above  Juvenal  and  Persius. 
Scaliger  the  father,  Bigaltius,  and  many 
others,  debase  Horace,  that  tl^y  may  set 
up  Juvenal;  and  Casaubon,  who  is  almost 
single,  throws  dirt  on  Juvenal  and  Horace, 
that  he  may  esadt  Persius,  whom  he  under- 
stood particularly  well,  and  better  than  anjr 
of  his  former  commentators;  even  Stelluti, 
who  succeeded  him.  I  will  begin  with  him, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  defends  the  weakest 
cause,  which  is  that  of  Persius;  and  labor- 
ing, as  Tacitus  professes  of  his  own  writing, 
to  divest  myseu  of  partiality,  or  preiudice, 
consider  Persius,  not  as  a  poet  whom  1  have 
wholly  translated,  and  who  has  cost  me 
more  labor  and  tnne  than  Juvenal,  but  ac- 
cording to  what  I  judge  to  be  his  own  merit; 
which  I  think  not  equal,  in  the  main,  to  that 
of  Juvenal  or  Horace,  and  yet  in  some 
thin|;8  to  be  preferr'd  to  both  of  them. 

First,  then,  for  the  verse;  neither  Casau- 
bon himself,  nor  any  for  him,  can  defend 
either  his  numbers,  or  the  purity  of  his 
Latin.  Casaubon  gives  this  point  for  lost, 
and  pretends  not  to  justify  either  the 
measures  or  the  words  of  Persius;   he  is 


evidently  beneath  Horace  and  Juvenal  in 
both. 

Then,  as  his  verse  is  scabrous  and  hob- 
bling, and  his  words  not  everywhere  well 
chosen,  the  purity  of  Latin  being  more  cor- 
rupted than  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  and 
consequently  of  Horace,  who  writ  when 
the  language  was  in  the  heighth  of  its  per- 
fection, so  his  diction  is  hsro,  his  figures 
are  generally  too  bold  and  daring,  aiwl  his 
tropes,  particularly  his  metaphors,  insuffer- 
ably stEain'd. 

in  the  third  place,  notwithstanding  all 
the  diligence  of  Casaubon,  Stelluti,  and  a 
Scotch  eentlelmaii,  (whom  I  have  heard 
eztremety  commended  for  his  illustrations 
of  him,)  yet  he  ib  still  obscure:  whether 
he  affected  not  to  be  understood,  but  with 
difficulty;  or  whether  the  fear  of  Us  safety 
under  !Mero  compelled  him  to  this  darkness 
in  some  places;  or  that  it  was  occasion'd 
by  his  close  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
brevity  of  his  style,  and  crowding  of  his 
figures;  or  lastiy,  whether,  after  so  long  a 
time,  many  of  his  words  have  been  cor- 
rupted, and  many  customs,  and  stories  re- 
lating to  them,  lost  to  us:  whether  some  of 
these  reasons,  or  all,  concurred  to  render 
him  so  cloudy,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm, 
that  the  best  of  commentators  can  but 
guess  at  his  meaning,  in  many  passages; 
and  none  can  be  certain  that  he  has  di- 
vin'd  rightly. 

After  all,  he  was  a  young  man,  like  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Lucan;  both  of 
them  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  great 
acquired  knowledge,  considering  their  youth : 
but  neither  of  them  had  arrived  to  that  ma- 
turity of  judgment  which  is  necessary  to 
the  accomplishing  of  a  form'd  poet.  And 
this  consiaeration,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
lays  some  imperfections  to  their  charge, 
so,  on  the  other  side,  't  is  a  candid  excuse 
for  those  failings  which  are  incident  to 
youth  and  inexperience;  and  we  have  more 
reason  to  wonder  how  they,  who  died  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  year  of  their  age,  could 
write  so  well,  and  think  so  strongly,  than 
to  accuse  them  of  those  faults  from  which 
human  nature,  and  more  especially  in  youth, 
can  never  possibly  be  exempted. 

To  consider  Persius  yet  more  closely:  he 
rather  insulted  over  vice  and  folW,  than 
expos'd  them,  like  Juvenal  and  Horace; 
and  as  chaste  and  modest  as  he  is  esteem'd. 
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it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  in  some  places 
he  is  broad  and  fnlsome,  as  the  latter  verses 
of  the  Fourth  Satire^  and  of  the  Sixth,  soffi- 
cientlj  witness.  And  't  is  to  be  believ'd  that 
he  who  oommits  the  same  crime  often,  and 
without  necessity,  cannot  but  do  it  with 
some  kind  of  pleasure. 

To  come  to  a  conclusion:  he  is  mani- 
festly below  Horace,  because  he  borrows 
most  of  his  greatest  beauties  &om  him; 
and  Casaubon  is  so  far  from  denying  this, 
that  he  has  written  a  treatise  purposely 
concerning  it,  wherein  he  shews  a  multi- 
tude of  his  translations  from  Horace,  and 
his  imitations  of  him,  for  the  credit  of 
his  author;  which  he  calls  Imitatio  HotQ" 
tiana. 

To  these  defects,  which  I  casually  ob- 
sery'd  while  I  was  translating  this  author, 
Scaliger  has  added  others;  he  calls  him,  in 
plain  terms,  a  silly  writer  and  a  trifler, 
full  of  ostentation  of  his  learning,  and, 
after  all,  unworthy  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  Juvenal  and  Horace. 

After  such  terrible  accusations,  't  is  time 
to  hear  what  his  patron  Casaubon  can  allege 
in  hia  defense.  Instead  of  answering,  he 
excuses  for  the  most  part;  and,  when  he 
cannot,  accuses  others  of  the  same  crimes. 
He  deals  with  Scaliger,  as  a  modest  scholar 
with  a  master.  He  compliments  him  with 
so  much  reverence,  that  one  would  swear 
he  fear'd  him  as  much  at  least  as  he  re- 
spected him.  Scaliger  will  not  allow  Fer- 
sius  to  have  any  wit ;  Casaubon  interprets 
this  in  the  mildest  sense,  and  confesses  his 
author  was  not  good  at  turning  thiiu^  into 
a  pleasant  ridioiue;  or,  in  other  wor£,  that 
he  was  not  a  lai^hable  writer.  That  he  was 
ineptiUf  indeed,  but  that  was  non  aptissimus 
ad  jocandvm;  but  that  he  was  ostentatious 
of  his  learning,  that,  by  Scaliser's  good 
favor,  he  denies.  Persius  shew'd  his  learn- 
ing, but  was  no  boaster  of  it;  he  did  o»ten-> 
derej  but  not  osterUare;  and  so,  he  says, 
did  Scaliger:  where,  methinks,  Casaubon 
turns  it  handsomely  ^pon  ^^^  supercilious 
eritic,  and  silently  insmuates  that  he  him- 
self was  sufficiently  vainglorious,  and  a 
boaster  of  his  own  Imowledge.  All  the 
writings  of  this  venerable  censor,  continues 
Casaubon,  which  are  xFv<rov  xpv<r6r§paf  more 
golden  than  gold  itself,  are  everywhere 
smelling  of  that  thyme  which,  like  a  bee, 
he  has  gather'd  from  ancient  authors;  but 


far  be  ostentation  and  vainglory  from  a 
gentleman  so  well  bom,  and  so  nobly  edu- 
cated as  Scaliger.  Bu^  says  Scaliger,  he 
is  so  obscure,  that  he  has  sot  himself  the 
name  of  Scotinus,  a  dark  writer.  Now,  says 
Casaubon,  'tis  a  wonder  to  me  that  any- 
thing could  be  obscure  to  the  divine  wit 
of  Scalig^,  from  which  nothing  could  be 
hidden.  This  is  indeed  a  strong  compli- 
ment, but  no  defense;  and  Casaubon,  who 
could  not  but  be  sensible  of  his  author's 
blind  side,  thinks  it  time  to  abandon  a  post 
that  was  untenable.  He  acknowledges  that 
Persius  is  obscure  in  some  places;  but  so 
is  Plato,  so  is  Thuoydides;  so  are  Pindar, 
Theocritus,  and  Aristophanes,  amongst  the 
Greek  poete ;  and  even  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
he  might  have  added,  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  truth  is,  Persius  is  not  sometimes,  but 
generally,  obscure;  and  therefore  Casaubon, 
at  last,  is  forc'd  to  excuse  him,  by  allesiing 
that  it  was  ae  defendendo,  for  fear  of  Nero; 
and  that  he  was  commanded  to  write  so 
cloudily  by  Cornutns,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience  to  his  master.  I  cannot  help 
my  own  opinion;  I  think  Comutus  needea 
not  to  have  read  many  lectures  to  him  on 
that  subject.  Persius  was  an  apt  scholar; 
and  when  he  was  bidden  to  be  obscure  in 
some  places,  where  his  life  and  safety  were 
in  question,  took  the  same  counsel  for  all 
his  Dook;  and  never  afterwards  wrote  ten 
lines  together  clearly.  Casaubon,  being 
upon  this  chapter,  has  not  fail'd,  we  may 
be  sure,  of  making  a  compliment  to  his 
own  dear  comment.  If  Persius,  says  he, 
be  in  himself  obscure,  yet  my  interpreta- 
tion has  made  him  intelligible.  There  is 
no  question  but  he  deserves  that  praise 
which  he  has  given  to  himself;  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  as  Lucretius  says,  wUl 
not  admit  of  a  perfect  explanation.  Be- 
sides many  examples  which  I  could  urge, 
the  very  last  verse  of  his  last  satire,  upon 
which  he  particularly  values  himself  in  his 
preface,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explicated. 
^  is  true,  Holyday  has  endeavor'd  to  jus- 
tify his  construction;  but  Stelluti  is  against 
it;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  have  but  a  very 
dark  notion  of  it.  As  for  the  chastity  of 
his  thoughts,  Casaubon  denies  not  but  that 
one  particular  passage,  in  the  Fourth  Satire: 
At  si  unctua  cesses,  &c.,  is  not  only  the  most 
obscure,  but  the  most  obscene  of  all  his 
works.  I  understood  it,  but  for  that  reason 
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tum'd  it  oyer.  In  defense  of  his  boist'rons 
metaphon,  he  quotes  Longinns,  who  ac- 
counts them  as  instruments  of  the  sublime; 
fit  to  more  and  stir  up  the  affections,  par- 
ticularly in  narration.  To  which  it  maj  be 
replied,  that  where  the  trope  is  farfetch'd 
and  hajtl  't  is  fit  for  nothii^  but  to  puzzle 
the  understanding;  and  maj  be  reckoned 
amongst  those  things  of  Demosthenes 
which  ^schines  call'd  Ai^fiara,  not  ^^^un-o, 
that  is,  prodigies,  not  words.  It  must  be 
granted  to  Casaubon,  that  the  knowledge 
of  many  things  is  lost  in  our  modem 
ages,  which  were  of  familiar  notice  to  the 
ancients;  and  that  satire  is  a  poem  of  a 
difficult  nature  in  itself,  and  is  not  written 
to  vulgar  readers:  and  thro'  the  relation 
which  it  has  to  comedy,  the  frequent 
change  of  persons  makes  the  sense  per- 
plez'd,  when  we  can  but  dirine  who  it  is 
that  speaks;  whether  Persius  himself,  or 
his  friend  and  monitor;  or,  in  some  places, 
a  third  person.  But  Casaubon  comes  back 
always  to  himself,  and  concludes,  that  if 
Pertius  had  not  been  obscure,  there  had 
been  no  need  of  him  for  an  inteipreter. 
Tet  when  he  had  once  enioin'd  himself  so 
hard  a  task,  he  then  considered  the  Greek 
proyerb,  that  he  must  x<^^^'  itvyw  ^  i/^ 
^vywf,  either  eat  the  whole  snail,  or  let  it 
quite  alone;  and  so  he  went  thro'  with  his 
laborious  task,  as  I  have  done  with  my 
difficult  translation. 

Thus  far,  my  Lord,  you  see  it  has  gone 
very  hard  with  Persius:  I  think  he  cannot 
be  alloVd  to  stand  in  ooinpetition  either 
with  JuYcnal  or  Horaoe.  Tet  for  once  I 
will  yenture  to  be  so  Tain  as  to  affirm,  that 
none  of  his  hard  metaphors,  or  foro'd  ex- 
pressions, are  in  my  translation.  But  more 
of  this  in  its  proper  place,  where  I  shall 
say  somewhat  m  particular  of  our  general 
praformance,  in  making  these  two  authors 
Enelish.  In  the  mean  time,  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  give  Persius  his  undoubted  due, 
and  to  acquaint  the  world,  with  Casaubon, 
in  what  he  has  equal'd,  and  in  what  ezcell'd, 
his  two  competitors. 

A  man  who  is  resoWd  to  praise  an  au- 
thor, with  any  appearance  of  justice,  must 
be  sure  to  take  hmi  on  the  strongest  side, 
and  where  he  is  least  liable  to  exceptions. 
He  is  therefore  oblif 'd  to  choose  his  medi- 
ums accordingly.  CSisaubon,  who  saw  that 
Persius  oould  not  laugh  with  a  becoming 


grace,  that  he  was  not  made  for  jesting, 
and  that  a  merry  conceit  was  not  his  talent, 
tum'd  his  feather,  like  an  Indian,  to  another 

afht,  that  he  might  give  it  the  better  gloss, 
oral  doctrine,  says  he,  and  urbanity,  or 
well-manner'd  wit,  are  tiie  two  tilings  which 
constitute  the  Roman  satire;  but  of  the  two^ 
that  which  is  most  essential  to  this  poem, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul  which  ani- 
mates it,  is  the  scourging  of  yice  and  exhort 
tation  to  virtue.  Thus  wit,  for  a  good  rea- 
son, is  already  almost  out  of  doors;  and 
allow'd  only  lor  an  instrument,  a  land  of 
tool,  or  a  weapon,  as  he  calls  it,  of  which  the 
satirist  makes  use  in  the  compassing  of  his 
design.  The  end  and  aim  of  our  three  riyals  is 
consequently  the  same.  But  by  what  meth- 
ods troy  have  prosecuted  their  intention  is 
farther  to  be  coiurider'd.  Satire  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  philosophy,  as  being  in- 
structive: he,  ther^ore,  who  instructs  most 
usefully,  will  cany  the  palm  from  his  two 
antagonists.  The  philosophy  in  which  Per- 
sius was  educated,  and  nAueh  he  professes 
thro'  his  whole  book,  is  the  Stoic;  the  most 
noble,  most  generous,  most  beneficial  to 
humankind,  amongst  all  the  sects,  who  have 
given  us  the  rules  of  ethics,  thereby  to  form 
a  severe  virtue  in  the  soul;  to  raise  in  us  an 
undaunted  courage  against  the  assaults  of 
fortune;  to  esteem  as  nothing  the  things 
that  are  without  us,  because  they  are  not 
in  our  power;  not  to  value  riches,  beauty, 
honors,  fame,  or  health,  any  farther  than  as 
oonveniences,  and  so  many  helps  to  living  as 
we  ought,  and  doing  good  in  our  generation: 
in  short,  to  be  always  hap||T,  while  we  pos- 
sess our  minds  with  a  good  conscience,  are 
free  from  the  slavery  of  vices,  and  conform 
our  actions  and  conversation  to  the  rules  of 
right  reason.  See  here,  my  Lord,  an  epitome 
oi  Epictetus;  the  doctrine  of  Zeno,  sod  the 
education  of  our  Persius:  and  this  he  ez- 
press'd,  not  only  in  all  his  satires,  but  in  tiie 
manner  of  his  life.  I  will  not  lessen  this 
commendation  of  the  Stoic  phihMoph^  by 
giving  you  an  account  of  some  absurdities  in 
their  doctrine,  and  some  perhaps  iinpietiea, 
if  we  consider  them  by  the  standSffd  of 
Christian  faith.  Persius  has  fall'n  into  none 
of  them;  and  therefore  is  free  from  those 
imputations.  What  he  teaches  might  be 
taught  from  pulpits,  with  more  profit  to  the 
audience  than  lul  the  nice  speculations  of 
divinity,  and  controversies  concerning  faith; 
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which  are  more  for  the  profit  of  the  shep- 
herd than  for  the  edification  of  the  flock. 
Passion,  interest,  ambition,  and  all  their 
bloody  consequences  of  discord  and  of  war, 
are  banish'd  from  this  doctrine.  Here  is 
nothing  propoe'd  but  the  quiet  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind;  Virtue  lodg'd  at  home,  and 
afterwards  diff us'd  in  her  general  effects,  to 
the  improvement  and  good  of  humankind. 
And  therefore  I  wonder  not  that  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  reconunended  this 
our  author,  and  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juyenal, 
in  his  Pastoral  Letter,  to  the  serious  peru- 
sal and  praetioe  of  the  divines  in  his  diocese, 
as  the  oest  commonplaces  for  their  ser- 
mons, as  the  storehouses  and  magasdnes  of 
moral  virtues,  fnnn  whence  they  may  draw 
out,  as  they  have  occasion,  all  manner  of  as- 
sistance for  the  accomplishment  of  a  virtu- 
ous life,  which  the  Stoics  have  assigned  for 
the  great  end  and  perfection  of  mankind. 
Herein  then  it  is,  that  Persius  has  excell'd 
both  Juvenal  and  Horace.  He  sticks  to 
his  one  philosophy;  he  shifts  not  sides,  like 
Horace,  who  is  sometimes  an  Emcurean, 
sometimes  a  Stoic,  sometimes  an  JBclectic, 
as  his  present  humor  leads  him;  nor  de- 
claims like  Juvenal  against  vices,  more  like 
an  orator  than  a  philosopher.  Persius  is 
everywhere  the  same;  true  to  the  dogmas 
of  his  master.  What  he  has  leam^  he 
teaehes  vehemently;  and  what  he  teaches, 
that  he  practices  lumself .  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sincerity  in  all  he  says;  you  may  easily 
discern  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  is  per- 
suaded of  that  truth  which  he  inculcates. 
In  this  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  excels  Hor- 
ace, who  is  commonly  in  jest,  and  laughs 
while  he  instructs;  and  is  equal  to  Juvenal, 
who  was  as  honest  and  serious  as  Persius, 
93ad  more  he  could  not  be. 

Hitherto  I  have  follow'd  Casaubon,  and 
enlarged  upon  him,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  says  no  more  than  truth;  the  rest  is 
jdmost  all  frivolous.  For  he  says  that  Hor- 
ace, being  the  son  of  a  tazgatherer,  or  a 
eoUector,  as  we  call  it,  smelhi  everywhere 
of  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  education: 
his  conceits  are  vulvar,  like  the  subjects  of 
his  satire;  that  he  does  plebeium  xaoere, and 
writes  not  with  that  elevation  which  be- 
oomes  a  satirist:  that  Persius,  beinff  nobly 
bom,  and  of  an  cmulent  family,  had  likewise 
the  advantage  of  a  better  master;  Comutus 
being  the  most  learned  of  his  time,  a  man 


of  a  most  holy  life,  the  chief  of  the  Stoic 
sect  at  Rome,  and  not  only  a  neat  philoso- 
pher, but  a  poet  himself,  and  m  prooabilitr 
a  coadjutor  of  Persius:  that,  as  for  Juvenal, 
he  was  long  a  declaimer,  came  late  to  po- 
etrv,  and  had  not  been  much  conversant  in 
philosophy. 

T  is  granted  that  the  father  of  Horace  was 
Ubertinue,  that  is,  one  degree  remov'd  from 
his  grandfather,  who  hacTbeen  once  a  slave. 
But  Horace,  speaking  of  him,  gives  him  the 
best  character  of  a  father  which  I  ever 
read  in  histoiy;  and  I  wish  a  witty  friend 
of  mine,  now  uving,  had  such  another.  He 
bred  him  in  the  best  school,  and  with  the 
best  company  of  young  noblemen;  and  Hor- 
ace, by  his  gratitude  to  his  memory,  gives 
a  certain  testimony  that  his  education  was 
ingenuous.  After  this,  he  form'd  himself 
abroad,  by  the  conversation  of  great  men. 
Brutus  found  him  at  Athens,  uid  was  so 
pleas'd  with  him  that  he  took  him  thence 
into  the  army,  and  made  him  trihunusmiU' 
turn,  a  colonel  in  a  legion,  which  was  the 
preferment  of  an  old  soldier.  All  this  was 
before  his  acquaintance  with  MiBoenas,  and 
his  introduction  into  the  court  of  Augustus, 
and  the  familiarity  of  that  great  emperor; 
which,  had  he  not  been  weU-bred  before, 
had  been  enough  to  civilize  his  conversation, 
and  render  him  accomplish'd  and  knowing 
in  all  the  arts  of  complacency  and  good  be- 
havior; and,  in  short,  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion for  the  retired  hours  and  privacies  of  a 
favorite,  who  was  first  ministor.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  Persius  may  be 
acknowledg'd  to  be  equal  with  him  in  tiioee 
respects,  tho'  better  bom,  and  Juvenal  in- 
ferior to  both.  If  the  advantage  be  any- 
where, 'tis  on  the  side  of  Horace;  as  much 
as  the  court  of  Augustus  Csdsar  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Nero.  As  for  the  subjects 
which  they  treated,  it  will  appear  hereafter 
that  Horace  writ  not  vulgarly  on  vulgar 
subjects,  nor  always  chose  them.  His  style 
is  constantly  accommodated  to  his  subject, 
either  high  or  low.  If  his  fault  be  too  much 
lowness,  that  of  Persius  is  the  fault  of  the 
hardness  of  his  metaphors,  and  obscurity: 
and  so  they  are  eoual  in  the  filings  of 
their  style;  where  Juvenal  manifestiy  tri- 
umphs over  both  of  them. 

The  comparison  betwixt  Horace  and 
Juvenal  is  more  difficult,  because  their 
forces  were  more  equal.    A  dispute  has 
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alwajB  been,  and  eyer  will  oontinue,  betwixt 
the  ntYorers  of  the  two  poets.  Non  nostrum 
est  tantas  eamponere  lites,  I  shall  only  ven- 
toie  to  give  my  own  opinion,  and  leave  it 
for  better  judges  to  determine.  If  it  be 
only  argued  in  general,  which  of  them  was 
the  better  poet,  the  victory  is  already  gain'd 
on  the  side  of  Horace;  Virgil  himsdf  must 
yield  to  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  tarns,  his 
choice  of  words,  and  perhaps  the  purity  of 
his  Latin.  He  who  says  that  Pindar  is  in- 
imitable, is  himself  inmiitable  in  his  Odes, 
Bnt  the  contention  betwixt  these  two  great 
masters  is  for  the  prize  of  satire;  in  which 
controversy  all  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of 
Horace  are  to  stand  excluded.  I  say  this, 
because  Horace  has  written  many  of  them 
satirically,  aeainst  his  private  enemies;  yet 
these,  if  jnsuv  oonsider'd,  are  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  the  Greek  siUif  which  were 
invectives  against  particular  sects  and  per^ 
sons.  But  Sbrace  had  purg'd  himself  of  this 
choler  before  he  enter'd  on  those  discourses 
which  are  more  properly  call'd  the  Roman 
satire.  He  has  not  now  to  do  with  a  Lyoe, 
a  Canidia,  a  Cassius  Severus,  or  a  Menas; 
but  is  to  correct  the-vices  and  the  follies  of 
his  time,  and  to  give  the  rules  of  a  happy 
and  virtuous  life.  In  a  word,  that  former 
sort  of  satire,  which  is  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  sort 
of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful. 
We  have  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation 
of  other  men.  Tis  taking  &om  them  what 
we  cannot  restore  to  them.  There  are  only 
two  reasons  for  which  we  mav  be  permitted 
to  write  lampoons;  and  I  will  not  promise 
that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is 
revenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the 
same  nature,  or  have  been  any  ways  noto- 
riously abus'd,  and  can  make  ourselves  no 
other  reparation.  And  yet  we  know,  that,  in 
Christian  charity,  all  offenses  are  to  be  for- 
given, as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
uose  which  we  daily  commit  against  Al- 
mighty God.  And  this  consideration  has 
often  made  me  tremble  when  I  was  saying 
our  Savior's  prayer;  for  the  plain  condition 
of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg  is  the 
pardoning  of  others  the  offenses  which  they 
have  done  to  us;  for  which  reason  I  have 
many  times  avoided  the  commission  of  that 
fault,  ev'n  when  I  have  been  notoriously 
provok'd.  Let  not  this,  my  Lord,  pass  for 
vanity  in  me;  for  'tis  truth.  More  libels 


have  been  written  against  me,  than  almost 
any  man  now  living;  and  I  had  reason  on. 
my  side,  to  have  defended  my  own  innocence. 
I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which  I  have 
wholly  given  up  to  the  critics:  let  them  use 
it  as  they  please;  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be 
more  favorable  to  me;  for  interest  and  pas- 
sion will  lie  buried  in  another  age,  and  par^ 
tiality  and  prejudice  be  forgotten.  I  speak 
of  my  morajs,  which  have  been  sufficiently 
aspers'd:  that  only  sort  of  reputation  ought 
to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to 
me.  But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that 
I  have  been  often  wantine  to  myself  in 
that  particular;  I  have  seldom  answer 'd 
any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my 
power  to  have  expos'd  my  enemies;  and, 
being  naturally  vindicative,  have  suffered  in 
silence,  and  possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  tho'  never  so  little,  which  a 
man  speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  ht 
still  too  much;  and  therefore  I  will  waive 
this  subject,  and  proceed  to  give  the  seoosod 
reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when  he 
writes  against  a  particular  person;  and  that 
is,  when  he  is  become  a  pablio  nuisance. 
All  those  whom  Horace  in  his  Satires^  and 
Persius  and  Juvenal  have  mention'd  in 
theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are  wholly 
such.  'Tis  an  action  of  virtue  to  make 
examples  of  vicious  men.  They  may  and 
ought  to  be  upbraided  with  their  crimes  and 
foUies;  both  for  their  own  amendment,  if 
they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for  the 
terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling 
into  those  enormities  which  they  see  are  so 
severely  punish'd  in  the  persons  of  others. 
The  fint  reason  was  only  an  excuse  for  re- 
venge; but  this  second  is  absolutely  of  a 
poet's  office  to  perform:  but  how  few  lam- 
pooners are  there  now  living,  who  axe  cap- 
able of  this  dulgr !  When  tfa«y  come  in  my 
way,  't  is  impossible  sometimes  to  avoid  reaa- 
ing  them,  fiut,  good  Grod  I  how  remote  they 
are,  in  common  justice,  from  the  choice  of 
such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire  I  And  how  little  wit  they  bring  for 
the  support  of  their  injustice  I  The  weaker 
sex  is  their  most  ordinary  theme,  and  the 
best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be  the  most 
severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prosperously  unjust  are  intitled  to  a 
paneeyric,  bnt  afflicted  virtue  is  insolently 
stabVd  with  all  manner  of  reproaches; 
no  decency  is  consider'd,  no  fulsomeness 
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omitted;  no  yenom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dnl- 
ness  can  supply  it:  for  there  is  a  perpetual 
dearth  of  wit,  a  barrenness  of  good  sense 
and  entertainment.  The  neelect  of  the 
readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  sort 
of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry 
where  there  is  no  wit;  no  impression  can  be 
made  where  there  is  no  truth  for  the  foun- 
dation. To  conclude:  they  are  like  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural  season; 
the  com  which  held  up  its  head  i9  spoil'd 
with  rankness;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
harrest  is  laid  along,  and  little  of  good  in- 
come and  wholesome  nourishment  is  receiy'd 
into  the  bams.  This  is  almost  a  digression, 
I  confess  to  your  Lordship;  but  a  just  in- 
dignation f orc'd  it  from  me.  Now  X  have 
remov'd  this  rubbish,  I  will  return  to  the 
comparison  of  JuYensl  and  Horace. 

I  would  willingly  divide  the  palm  betwixt 
theno,  upon  the  two  heads  of  profit  and  de- 
light, which  are  the  two  ends  of  poetry  in 
general  It  must  be  granted  by  the  favorers 
of  Juvenal,  that  Horace  is  the  more  copi- 
ous and  profitable  in  his  instructions  of  hu- 
man life;  but,  in  my  particular  opinion, 
which  I  set  not  up  for  a  standard  to  better 
judgments,  Juvenal  is  the  more  delightful 
author.  I  am  profited  by  both,  I  am  ^eas'd 
with  both;  but  I  owe  more  to  Horace  for 
my  instruction,  and  more  to  Juvenal  for  my 
pleasure.  This,  as  I  said,  is  my  particular 
taste  of  these  two  authors:  they  who  will 
have  either  of  them  to  excel  the  other  in 
both  qualities,  can  scarce  give  better  rea- 
sons for  their  opinion  than  I  for  mine. 
But  aU  unbiased  readers  will  conclude  that 
my  moderation  is  not  to  be  condemn'd:  to 
such  impartial  men  I  must  appeal;  for  they 
who  have  already  form'd  their  judgment 
may  justly  stand  suspected  of  prejudice; 
and  tho'  all  who  are  my  readers  will  set  up 
to  be  my  judges,  I  enter  my  caveat  against 
them,  that  they  ought  not  so  much  as  to  be 
of  my  jury;  or,  if  they  be  admitted,  'tis 
bat  reason  that  they  should  first  hear  what 
I  have  to  urge  in  the  defense  of  my  opinion. 

That  Horace  is  somewhat  the  better  in- 
structor of  the  two,  is  prov'd  from  hence, 
that  his  instructions  are  more  general, 
Juvenal's  more  limited.  So  that,  granting 
that  the  counsels  which  th^  give  are 
equally  good  for  moral  use,  Horace,  who 
gives  the  most  various  advice,  and  most  ap- 
plicable to  all  occasions  which  can  occur  to 


us  in  the  course  of  our  lives  —  as  including 
in  his  discourses  not  only  all  the  rules 
of  morality,  but  also  of  civil  conversation 
—  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferr'd  to  him 
who  is  more  circimiscrib'd  in  his  instruc- 
tions, makes  them  to  fewer  people,  and  on 
fewer  occasions,  than  the  other.  I  may  be 
paidon'd  for  using  an  old  saying,  since  't  is 
true,  and  to  the  purpose:  oanum  quo  com- 
mtimtis,  eo  meliiu,  Juvenal,  exceptmg  only 
lus  First  Satire^  is  in  all  the  rest  con&'d  to 
the  exposing  of  some  particular  vice;  that 
he  lashes,  ami  there  he  sticks.  His  sentences 
are  truly  shining  and  instructive;  but  they 
are  sprmkled  here  and  there.  Horace  is 
teachmg  us  in  every  line,  and  is  perpetually 
moral:  ne  had  found  out  the  skill  of  Virgil, 
to  hide  his  sentences;  to  give  you  the  virtue 
of  them,  without  shewing  them  in*  their  full 
extent;  which  is  the  ostentation  of  a  poet, 
and  not  his  art:  and  this  Petronius  charges 
on  the  authors  of  his  time,  as  a  vice  of  writ- 
ing which  was  then  growing  on  the  age:  ne 
sententia  extra  corpus  oratumis  endneant :  he 
would  have  them  weav'd  into  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  not  appear  embossed  upon  it, 
and  striking  directly  on  the  reader's  view. 
Folly  was  the  proper  quarry  of  Horace^ 
and  not  vice;  and  as  there  are  but  few  no- 
toriously wicked  men,  in  comparison  with 
a  shoal  of  fools  and  fops,  so  t  is  a  harder 
thing  to  make  a  man  wise  than  to  make 
him  honest;  for  the  will  is  only  to  be  re- 
claim'd  in  the  one,  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  inf  orm'd  in  tiie  other.  There  are  blmd 
sides  and  follies,  even  in  the  professors  of 
moral  philosophy;  and  there  is  not  any  one 
sect  of  them  that  Horace  has  not  expos'd: 
which,  as  it  was  not  the  design  of  Juvenal, 
who  was  wholly  employ'd  in  lashing  vices, 
some  of  them  the  most  enormous  that  can 
be  imagin'd,  so,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  much 
his  talent. 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amieo 
Tanffit,  et  cuimistus  circum  praeordia  ludU. 

This  was  the  commendation  which  Persius 
gave  him:  where,  by  mtiium^  he  means  those 
Uttle  vices  which  we  call  follies,  the  de- 
fects of  human  understanding,  or,  at  most, 
the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the 
tragical  vices,  to  which  men  are  huzried 
by  their  unruly  passions  and  exorbitant 
desires.  But  in  uie  word  omne,  which  is 
universal,  he  concludes  with  me,  that  the 
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divine  wit  of  Horace  left  nothing  nn- 
touch'd;  that  he  enter 'd  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  natnre;  found  ont  the  imper- 
fections even  of  the  most  wise  and  grave, 
as  well  as  of  the  common  people;  discover^ 
ing,  even  in  the  great  Trebatins,  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  First  SaJdrtf  his  honting 
after  hnsiness,  and  following  the  court,  as 
well  as  in  the  persecutor  Crispinus»  his 
impertinence  and  importunity.  ^Tis  true, 
he  exposes  Crispinus  openly,  as  a  common 
nuisance;  but  he  rallies  the  other,  as  a 
friend,  more  finely.  The  exhortations  of 
Persius  are  confln^  to  noblemen;  and  the 
Stoic  philosophy  is  that  alone  which  he 
recommends  to  them;  Juvenal  exhorts  to 
particular  virtues,  as  they  are  oppos'd  to 
those  vices  against  which  he  deoliums;  but 
Horace  laughs  to  shame  all  follies,  and  in- 
sinuates virtue  rather  by  familiar  examples 
than  by  the  severity  of  precepts. 

This  last  oonsideration  seems  to  incline 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  Horace,  and  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Juvenal,  not 
only  in  profit,  but  in  pleasure.  But,  after 
all,  I  must  confess  that  the  delight  which 
Horace  gives  me  is  but  languishing.  Be 
pleas'd  still  to  understand,  that  I  speak  of 
my  own  taste  only:  he  may  ravish  other 
men;  but  I  am  too  stupid  and  insensible  to 
be  tickled.  Where  he  barely  g^rins  him- 
self, and,  as  Scaliger  says,  only  shews  his 
white  teeth,  he  cannot  provoke  me  to  %ny 
laughter.  His  urbanity,  that  is,  hiB  good 
manners,  are  to  be  commended,  but  his 
wit  is  faint;  and  his  salt,  if  I  may  dare  to 
say  BO,  almost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  masculine  wit;  he  gives  me 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  can  bear;  he  fully 
satisfies  my  eniectation;  he  treats  his  sub- 
ject home:  his  spleen  is  rais'd,  and  he 
raises  mine:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
cernment in  all  he  says;  he  drives  his 
reader  along  with  him;  and  when  he  is  at 
the  end  of  his  way,  I  willingly  stop  with 
him.  If  he  went  another  stage,  it  would 
be  too  far;  it  would  make  a  journey  of  a 
progress,  and  turn  delight  into  fatigue. 
When  he  gives  over,  't  is  a  sign  the  sulv- 
ject  is  exhausted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can 
carry  it  no  farther.  If  a  &ult  can  be  justly 
f ouimI  in  him,  't  is  that  he  is  sometimes  too 
luxuriant,  too  redundant;  says  more  than 
he  needs,  like  m  v  friend  the  Plain  Dealer ^ 
but  never  more  than  pleases.    Add  to  this, 


that  his  thoughts  are  as  just  as  those  of 
Horace,  and  much  ;nore  elevated.  His 
expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble; 
his  verse  more  numerous,  and  his  words 
are  suitable  to  lus  thoughts,  sublime  and 
lofty.  All  these  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  tiie  reader;  and  the  greater  uie  soul 
of  him  who  reads,  his  transports  are  the 
greater.  Horace  is  always  on  the  amble, 
Juvenal  on  the  gallop;  but  his  way  is  per- 
petually on  carpet-ffround.  He  goes  with 
more  impetuosity  than  Horace,  but  as  se- 
curely; and  the  swiftness  adds  a  more 
lively  a^tation  to  the  spirits.  The  low 
style  of  Horace  is  according  to  his  subject^ 
tlutt  is,  generally  grovelii^.  I  question 
not  but  he  could  £iive  rais'd  it;  for  the 
First  EjHstle  of  the  Second  Book,  which 
he  writes  to  Augustus,  (a  most  instructive 
satire  concerning  poetry,)  is  of  so  much 
dignity  in  the  words,  and  of  so  much 
eleeancy  in  the  numbers,  that  the  author 
plamly  shews  the  sermo  pedestris,  in  his 
other  satires,  was  rather  his  choice  than 
hiB  necessity.  He  was  a  rival  to  Luoilius, 
his  predecessor,  and  was  resolv'd  to  sur- 
pass him  in  lus  own  manner.  Luoilius,  as 
we  see  by  his  remaining  fragments,  minded 
neither  his  style,  por  his  numbers,  nor  his 
purity  of  woros,  nor  his  run  of  verse.  Hor- 
ace therefore  copes  with  him  in  that  humble 
way  of  satire,  writes  under  his  own  force, 
and  carries  a  dead  weight,  that  he  may 
match  his  competitor  in  the  race.  This, 
I  imagine,  was  the  chief  reason  why  he 
minded  only  the  clearness  of  his  satire, 
and  the  cleanness  of  expression,  without 
ascending  to  those  heights  to  which  his  own 
vigor  might  have  earned  him.  But,  limit- 
ing his  desires  only  to  the  conquest  of 
Lucilius,  he  had  his  ends  of  his  rival,  who 
liv'd  before  him;  but  made  way  for  a  new 
conquest  over  himself,  by  Juvenal,  his  suc- 
cessor. He  could  not  give  an  equal  pleasure 
to  his  reader,  because  he  us'd  not  equal  in- 
struments. The  fault  was  in  the  tools,  and 
not  in  the  workman.  But  versification  and 
numbers  are  the  greatest  pleasures  of  po- 
etry: Virgil  knew  it,  and  practiced  both  so 
happily,  that,  for  aught  I  Imow,  his  greatest 
excellency  is  in  his  diction.  In  aU  other 
parts  of  poetry,  he  is  faultless;  but  in  this 
be  plac'd  his  chief  perfection.  And  give 
me  leave,  my  Lord,  since  I  have  here  an 
apt  occasion,  to  say  that  Virgil  could  have 
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written  shftxper  satires  tbaa  either  Hontoe 
or  JoTenaly  if  he  would  have  employed  his 
talent  that  way.  I  will  produce  a  Yorse  and 
half  of  his,  in  one  of  his  Eclogues,  to  justify 
my  opinion;  and  with  commas  aiter  every 
word,  to  shew  that  ha  has  given  almost  as 
many  lashes  as  he  has  written  syllables. 
T  ia  against  a  bad  poet,  whose  ill  verses  he 
deeoribes: 

--^^non  tUf  in  triviu,  indocU,  solebas 
Stridmtif  mherum,  Mtijnda^  duperdere  carmen  f 

But  to  return  to  mj  purpose.  When 
there  is  anything  deficient  in  numbers  and 
sound,  the  reader  is  uneasy  and  unsatisfied; 
he  wants  something  of  his  complement, 
desires  somewhat  intkih  he  finds  not:  and 
this  being  the  manifest  defect  of  Horace, 
't  is  no  wonder  that,  finding  it  supplied  in 
Juvenal,  we  are  more  delighted  with  him. 
And,  besides  this,  the  sauce  of  Juvenal  is 
more  poignant,  to  create  in  us  an  appetite 
of  raading  him.  The  meat  of  Horace  is 
more  nourishipg;  but  the  cookery  of  Ju- 
YBoal  more  exquisite:  so  that,  granting 
Hocace  to  be  the  more  general  philoso- 
pher, we  cannot  deny  that  Juvenal  was  the 
greater  poet,  I  mean  in  satire.  Histhoughte 
are  sfaanier;  his  indignation  against  vice  is 
more  vehement;  his  spirit  has  more  of  the 
commonwealth  genius;  he  treats  tyranny, 
and  all  the  rices  attending  it,  as  IJiey  de- 
serve, with  the  utmost  ngor:  and  conse- 
qnenily,  a  noble  soul  is  better  pleas'd  with 
a  xealous  vindicator  of  Roman  liberty,  than 
with  a  temporiring  poet,  a  well-manner'd 
court  slave,  and  a  man  who  is  often  afraid 
of  laughing  in  the  right  place;  who  is  ever 
decent  because  he  is  natundly  servile. 
After  all,  Horace  had  the  disadvantage  of 
the  times  in  which  he  liVd;  they  were  Mtter 
for  the  man,  but  worse  for  the  satirist.  'T  is 
generally  said,  that  those  enormous  rices 
which  were  praetic'd  under  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  CsBsar;  that  therefore  Juvenal 
hadalaiger  field  than  Horace.  Little  follies 
were  out  of  doors,  when  oppression  was  to  be 
scoorg'd  instead  of  avarice :  'it  was  no  longer 
time  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  false  ooinions 
of  philosophers,  when  the  Roman  liberty 
was  to  be  asserted.  There  was  more  need  of 
a- Brutus  in  Domitian's  days,  to  redeem  or 
mend,  than  of  a  Horace,  if  he  had  then 
been  living,  to  laugh  at  a  fly-cateher.   This 


reflection  at  the  same  time  excuses  Horace, 
but  exalte  Juvenal.  I  have  ended,  before 
I  was  awaxe,  the  comparison  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal,  unon  the  topics  oi  instruction 
and  delight;  ana,  indeed,  1  may  safely  here 
conclude  that  commonplace;  for,  if  we 
make  Horace  our  minister  of  steto  in 
satire,  and  Juvenal  of  our  private  plea- 
sures, I  think  the  latter  has  no  ill  bargain 
of  it  Let  profit  have  the  preeminence  of 
honor,  in  the  end  of  Doetry.  Pleasure,  tho' 
but  the  second  in  acffree,  is  the  flnt  in 
lavor.  And  who  would  not  choose  to  be 
lov'd  better,  rather  than  to  be  more  ea- 
teem'd  ?  But  I  am  enter'd  already  upon 
another  topic,  which  eoncema  the  paraeular 
merite  of  these  two  satiriste.  However, 
I  will  pursue  my  business  where  I  left  it, 
and  cany  it  farther  than  that  oommon 
observation  of  the  several  ages  in  which 
these  authors  flourished.  When  Horace  writ 
his  SaHreif  the  monarchy  of  his  Casar  was  in 
ite  newness,  and  the  government  bat  just 
made  easy  to  the  conquered  people.  They 
could  not  possibly  have  forgotten  the  usur^ 
pation  of  that  prince  upon  their  freedom, 
nor  the  riolent  methods  which  he  had  us'd 
in  the  compassing  of  that  vast  design:  they 
yet  remember'd  his  proscriptions,  and  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  noble  Romans,  their 
defenders:  amongst  the  rest,  that  horrible 
action  of  his,  when  be  forc'd  livia  from  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  who  was  constrain'd  to 
see  her  married,  as  Dion  relates  the  story, 
and,  bis^  with  child  as  she  was,  convey'd  to 
the  bed  of  his  insulting  rival.  The  same 
Dion  Cassius  gives  us  another  instance  of 
the  crime  before  mentioned;  that  Cornelius 
Sisenna  being  reproached,  in  full  senate, 
with  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  wife,  re- 
tum'd  this  answer,  that  he  had  married  her 
by  the  counsel  of  Augustus;  intimatinff,  says 
my  author,  that  Augustus  had  obUg^d  him  to 
that  marriage,  that  he  might,  under  that 
covert,  have  tiie  more  free  access  to  her. 
His  adulteries  were  still  before  their  eyes, 
but  they  must  be  patient  where  they  had  not 
power.  In  other  things  that  emperor  was 
moderato  enough:  propriety  was  ppenerallv 
secured;  and  uie  people  entertam'd  with 
public  shows  and  aonatives,  to  make  them 
more  easily  digest  their  lost  liberty.  But 
Augustus,  who  was  conscious  to  himself  of 
so  many  crimes  which  he  had  committed^ 
thought,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  for 
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his  own  repntation,  by  making  an  edict 
against  lampoons  and  satires,  and  the  au- 
thors of  those  defamatory  writings  which 
my  author  Tacitus,  from  the  law-term,  calls 
famosos  UbeUos, 

In  the  first  book  of  his  Anruds^  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  it,  in  these  words: 
Prvmui  Auguttus  cognUionem  de  famons 
libellu,  mecie  legis  ejva,  tractavit;  commatus 
Ccusii  Seven  Ubidine,  qua  viros  fiendnasque 
Ulugtrei,  procadbus  scripHs  diffamaverat. 
Thus  in  English:  **  Augustus  was  the  first 
who  under  the  color  of  that  law  took  cog- 
nizance of  lampoons,  being  proYok'd  to  it 
by  the  petulancy  of  Cassius  Severus,  who 
had  defamed  many  illustrious  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  his  writings."  The  law  to  which 
Tacitus  refers  was  Lex  UestB  Majestatis ; 
commonly  call'd,  for  the  sake  of  breyi^, 
Majestoi  ;  or,  as  we  say,  high  treason.  He 
means  not  that  this  law  had  not  been  en- 
acted formerly :  for  it  had  been  made  by  the 
DecemTiri,  and  was  inscribed  amongst  the 
rest  in  the  Twelve  Tables;  to  prevent  the 
aspersion  of  the  Roman  majesl^,  either  of 
the  people  themselves,  or  their  religion, 
or  their  magistrates:  and  the  infringement 
of  it  was  capital;  that  is,  the  offender  was 
whipp'd  to  death  with  the  fasces,  which  were 
borne  before  their  chief  officers  of  Rome. 
But  Augustus  was  the  first  who  restor'd 
that  intermitted  law.  By  the  words,  under 
color  of  that  law,  he  insinuates  that  Augpas- 
tus  caus'd  it  to  be  executed,  on  pretense  of 
those  libels  which  were  written  oy  Cassius 
Severus  against  the  nobility;  but,  in  truth,  to 
save  himself  from  such  defamatory  verses. 
Suetonius  likewise  makes  mention  of  it 
thus:  Sparsos  de  se  in  curia  famosos  Ubdlos, 
nee  expavit,  el  magna  cura  redarguit,  Ac  ne 
requisitis  quidem  auctoribus,  id  modo  censuU, 
cognoscendum  posihac  de  us  qui  Ubdlos  aut 
carmina  ad  infandarn  eujuspiam  sub  alieno 
nomine  edant.  **  Augustus  was  not  afraid  of 
libels,''  savs  that  author;  "yet  he  took  all 
care  imagmable  to  have  tiiem  answer'd;  and 
then  de^ieed,  that  for  the  time  to  come  the 
authors  of  them  should  be  punish'd."  But 
Aurelins  makes  it  yet  more  clear,  according 
to  my  sense,  that  this  emperor  for  his  own 
sake  durst  not  permit  them:  Fecit  id  Au^ 
gustus  in  speciem,  et  quasi  gradficaretur  po- 
pulo  Romano,  et  prmonribus  urbis  ;  sed  revera 
ut  sibi  consuleret :  nam  hahuU  in  animo,  com' 
primere  nimiam  quorundam  procacitatem  in 


loquendo,  a  qua  nee  ipse  exemptusfuU,  Nam 
suo  nomine  compescere  erat  invidiosum,  sub 
eUieno  facile  et  utile.  Ergo  specie  legis  trac' 
tavit,  quasi  pcpuli  Romani  majestas  infama- 
retur.  This,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  comment 
on  that  passage  of  Tacitus.  I  will  add  only 
bv  the  way,  that  the  whole  family  of  the 
UiBsars,  and  all  their  relations,  were  included 
in  the  law;  because  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  time  of  the  empire,  was  wholly 
in  that  house;  omnia  Caesar  erat:  they  were 
all  accounted  sacred  who  belonged  to  him. 
As  for  Cassius  Severus,  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Horace;  and  was  the  same  poet 
against  whom  he  writes  in  his  Epodes,  un- 
der this  title.  In  Cassium  Severum  maledicum 
poetam;  perhaps  intending  to  kill  two  crows, 
acoordmg  to  our  proverb,  with  one  stone, 
and  revenge  both  himself  and  his  emperor 
together. 

Flom  hence  I  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  Augustus,  who  was  not  altogether  so 
good  as  he  was  wise,  had  some  by-respect  in 
the  enacting  of  this  law;  for  to  do  anything 
for  nothing  was  not  his  maxim.  Horace,  as 
he  was  a  courtier,  complied  with  the  inter- 
est of  his  master;  and,  avoiding  the  lashing 
of  greater  crimes,  confin'd  himself  to  the 
ridiculing  of  petty  vices  and  common  fol- 
lies; excepting  oxdy  some  reserved  cases,  in 
his  Odes  and  Epodes,  of  his  own  particular 
quarrels,  which  either  with  permission  of 
the  magistrate,  or  without  it,eveiT  man  will 
revenge,  tho'  I  say  not  that  he  should;  for 
prior  lassit  is  a  good  excuse  in  the  civil  law, 
if  Christianity  had  not  taught  us  to  forgive. 
However,  he  was  not  the  proper  man  to 
arraign  great  vices,  at  least  it  the  stories 
which  we  hear  of  him  are  true,  that  he  prao- 
tic'd  some,  which  I  will  not  here  mention, 
out  of  honor  to  him.  It  was  not  for  a  Cl<^ 
dius  to  accuse  adulterers,  especially  when 
Augustus  was  of  that  number;  so  that  tho' 
his  age  was  not  exempted  from  the  worst  of 
villainies,  there  was  no  freedom  left  to  repre- 
hend them,  by  reason  of  the  edict;  and  our 
poet  was  not  fit  to  represent  them  in  an  o<ti- 
ous  character,  because  himself  was  dipp'd  in 
the  same  actions.  Upon  this  account,  with- 
out farther  insisting  on  the  different  tem- 
pers of  Juvenal  and  Horace,  I  conclude,  that 
the  subjects  which  Horace  chose  for  satire 
are  of  a  lower  nature  than  those  of  which 
Juvenal  has  written. 

Thus  I  have  treated,  m  a  new  method,  the 
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comparison  betwixt  Horace,  Juyenal,  and 
Penras;  somewhat  of  their  particular  man- 
ner belonging  to  all  of  them  is  yet  remain- 
ing to  be  oonsider'd.  Persius  was  grave,  and 
partienlarlj  oppos'd  his  grayity  to  lewdness, 
which  was  the  predominant  vice  in  Nero's 
oonrt  at  the  time  when  he  publish'd  his  Sat-' 
iregf  which  was  before  that  emperor  fell 
into  the  excess  of  cmelty.  Horace  was  a 
mild  admonisher,  a  court  satirist,  fit  for  the 
gentle  times  of  Augustus,  and  more  fit,  for 
the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given. 
Juvenal  was  as  proper  for  his  times,  as  they 
lor  theirs;  his  was  an  age  that  deserVd  a 
more  severe  chastisement;  vices  were  more 
gross  and  open,  more  flagitious,  more  en- 
couzag'd  by  the  example  of  a  tyrant,  and 
more  protected  by  his  authority.  Therefore, 
wheresoever  Juvenal  mentions  Nero,  he 
means  Domitian,  whom  he  dares  not  attack 
in  his  own  person,  but  scourges  him  by 
pmrj,  Heinsius  urges  in  praise  of  Horace, 
that,  aoeordinff  to  the  ancient  art  and  law  of 
satire,  it  shomd  be  nearer  to  comedy  than  to 
tragedy;  not  declaiming  against  vice,  but 
only  laughing  at  it.  ^^ither  Persius  nor 
Juvenal  were  ignorant  of  this,  for  they  had 
both  studied  m»race.  And  the  thing  itself 
is  plainly  true.  But  as  they  had  read  Hor- 
aee,  thev  had  likewise  read  Lucilius,  of 
wh<Hn  Persius  says,  secuit  urbemj  et  genu- 
mum  /regit  in  Hits ;  meaning  liutius  and 
Li^us;  and  Juvenal  also  mentions  him  in 
thcNM  words:  Etue  tfelut  stricto,  quoties  Lu" 
dUus  ardens  infiremtdtf  &c.  So  that  they 
thought  the  imitation  of  Lucilius  was  more 
proper  to  their  purpose  than  that  of  Horace. 
**  They  chang'd  satire,"  says  Holyday,  '*  but 
they  chang'dit  for  the  better;  for  the  busi- 
ness being  to  reform  great  vices,  chastise- 
ment goes  farther  than  admonition ;  whereas 
a  perpetual  grin,  like  that  of  Horace,  does 
rather  anger  than  amend  a  man." 

Thus  hi  that  learned  critic,  Barten  Holy- 
day,  whose  interpretation  and  iUustrations 
of  Juvenal  are  as  excellent,  as  the  verse  of 
his  transUtion  and  his  English  are  lame  and 
pttifuL  For  't  is  not  enough  to  give  us  the 
meaning  of  a  poet,  which  I  acknowledge  him 
to  have  perf orm'd  most  faithfully,  but  he 
must  also  imitate  his  senius  and  his  num- 
bers, as  fax  as  the  EngUsh  will  come  up  to 
the  elegance  of  the  original.  In  few  words, 
'tis  Qiuy  for  a  poet  to  translate  a  poet. 
Holyday  and  Stapylton  had  not  enough  con- 


sider'd  this,  when  they  attempted  Juvenal: 
but  I  forbear  reflections;  only  I  beg  leave 
to  take  notice  of  this  sentence,  where  Holy- 
day  says:  **A  perpetual  grin,  like  that  of 
Horace,  rather  angers  than  amends  a  man." 
I  cannot  give  him  up  the  manner  of  Horace 
in  low  satire  so  easily.  Let  the  chastise- 
ments of  Juvenal  be  never  so  necessary  for 
his  new  kind  of  satire;  let  him  declaun  as 
wittily  and  sharply  as  he  pleases;  yet  still 
the  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  sat- 
ire consist  in  fine  raillery.  This,  my  Lord, 
is  your  particular  talent,  to  which  even 
Juvenal  could  not  arrive.  'T  is  not  reading, 
't  is  not  imitation  of  an  author,  which  can 
produce  this  fineness;  it  must  be  inborn;  it 
must  proceed  from  a  genius,  and  particular 
way  oi  thinking,  which  is  not  to  be  taught; 
ana  therefore  not  to  be  imitated  by  him  who 
has  it  not  from  nature.  How  easy  it  is  to  call 
rogue  and  villain,  and  that  wittily  I  But  how 
hard  to  make  a  man  appear  a  fool,  a  block- 
head, or  a  knave,  without  using  any  of  those 
opprobrious  terms  I  To  spare  the  grossness 
01  the  names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more 
severely,  is  to  draw  a  full  face,  and  to  make 
the  nose  and  cheeks  stand  out,  and  yet  not 
to  employ  any  depth  of  shadowing.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  tluit  noble  trade,  which  yejb 
no  master  can  teach  to  his  apprentice;  he 
may  give  the  rules,  but  the  scholar  is  never 
the  nearer  in  his  practice.  Neither  is  it  true, 
that  this  fineness  of  raUleiy  is  offensive.  A 
witty  man  is  tickled  while  he  is  hurt  in  this 
manner,  and  a  fool  feels  it  not.  The  occasion 
of  an  offense  may  possibly  be  given,  but  he 
cannot  take  it.  ff  it  be  grant^,  that  in  ef- 
fect this  way  does  more  mischief;  that  a  man 
Ib  secretly  wounded,  and  tho'  he  be  not  sen- 
sible himself,  yet  the  malicious  world  will 
find  it  for  him ;  yet  there  is  still  a  vast  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  slovenly  butchering  of  a 
man,  and  the  fineness  of  a  stroke  that  sepa- 
rates the  head  from  the  body,  and  leaves  it 
standing  in  itsplace.  A  man  may  be  cap- 
able, as  Jack  Ketch's  wife  said  of  his  ser- 
vant, of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare  hang- 
ing; but  to  make  a  malefactor  die  sweetly, 
was  only  belonging  to  her  husband.  I  wish 
I  could  applv  it  to  myself,  if  the  reader 
would  be  kmd  enough  to  think  it  belongs  to 
me.  The  character  of  Zimri  in  my  Absalom 
is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem:  't  is 
not  bloody,  but 't  is  ridiculous  enough;  and 
he  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  too  witty 
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to  resent  it  m  an  ininry.  If  I  had  rail'd, 
I  might  have  sufferd  for  it  jnatlj;  bnt  I 
manag'd  my  own  work  more  happily,  per- 
haps more  dezf  ronslj.  I  ayoided  the  men- 
tion of  great  crimes,  and  applied  myself  to 
the  representing  of  blind  sides,  and  little 
extrayagancies;  to  which,  the  wittier  a  man 
is,  he  is  ffenerally  the  more  ofanozions.  It 
sncceeded  as  I  wish'd;  the  jest  went  round, 
and  he  was  langh'd  at  in  his  torn  who  began 
the  frolic. 

And  thus,  my  Lord,  yon  see  I  haye  pre- 
ferred the  manner  of  Horace,  and  of  your 
Lordship,  in  this  kind  of  sature,  to  that  of 
Juyenal,  and,  I  think,  reasonably.  Holyday 
ought  not  to  haye  arraigned  so  great  an  au- 
thor for  that  which  was  his  excellency  and 
his  merit;  or  if  he  did,  on  snch  a  palpable 
mistake,  he  might  expect  that  some  one 
might  possibly  arise,  either  in  his  own  time, 
or  after  him,  to  rectify  his  error,  and  restore 
to  Horace  that  commendation  of  which  he 
has  so  nntastly  robb'd  him.  And  let  the 
numei  of  Juyenal  f  oigiye  me,  if  I  say  that 
this  way  of  Horace  was  the  best  for  amend- 
ing manners,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult. 
His  was  an  en»e  resemdendum  ;  but  that  of 
Horace  was  a  pleasant  cure,  with  all  the 
limbs  preserVd  entire;  and,  as  our  mounte- 
banks tell  us  in  their  bills,  without  keemng 
the  patient  within-doors  for  a  day.  What 
they  promise  only,  Horace  has  effectually 
perform'd:  yet  I  contradict  ^ot  the  propo- 
sition which!  formerly  adyanc*d.  Juyenal's 
times  required  a  more  painful  kind  of  oper- 
ation; but  if  he  had  liy^d  in  the  age  of 
Horace,  I  must  needs  affirm  that  he  had  it 
not  about  him.  He  took  the  method  which 
was  prescrib'd  him  by  his  own  senius,  which 
was  sharp  and  eitfer;  he  comd  not  rally, 
but  he  could  decudm;  and  as  his  proyo- 
cations  were  great,  he  has  reyenged  them 
tragically.  Tms  notwithstanding,  I  am  to 
say  another  word,  which,  as  true  as  it  is, 
wul  yet  displease  the  partial  admirers  of 
our  Horace.  I  haye  hmted  it  before,  but 
't  is  time  for  me  now  to  speak  more  plainly. 

This  manner  of  Horace  is  indeed  the  best; 
but  Horace  has  not  executed  it  altogether 
so  happfly,  at  least  not  often.  The  manner 
of  Juyenal  is  confessed  to  be  inferior  to  the 
former,  but  Juyenal  has  excelPd  him  in  his 
performance.  Juyenal  has  rail'd  more  wit- 
tily than  Horace  has  rallied.  Horace  means 
to  make  his  reader  laugh,  but  he  is  not  sure 


of  his  experiment.  Juyenal  always  ii 
to  moye  your  indignation,  and  he  always 
brings  about  his  purpose.  Horace,  for  augnt 
I  know,  might  haye  tickled  the  people  of 
his  age;  but  amongst  the  modems  he  is  not 
so  successful.  They  who  say  he  entertains 
so  pleasantly  may  perhaps  yidne  themselyes 
on  the  quickness  of  their  own  understand- 
incB,  that  they  can  see  a  jest  farther  off  than 
other  men.  lliey  may  find  occasion  of  laug^ 
ter  in  the  wit-battle  of  the  two  buffotms, 
Sarmentns  and  Cieerrus;  and  hold  their 
sides  for  fear  of  bursting,  when  Rapilius 
and  Persius  are  scolding.  Por  my  own  part» 
I  can  only  like  the  dumeters  A  all  four, 
which  are  judiciously  siyen;  but  for  mj 
heart  I  cannot  so  much  as  smile  at  their 
insipid  raillery.  IseenotwhyPeraiiisshovld 
call  upon  Brutus  to  reyenge  him  on  hie 
adyersaiy;  and  that  becanse  he  had  kill'd 
Julius  Cesar,  for  endeayoring  to  be  a  king, 
therefore  he  should  be  desir'd  to  murther 
Rupilius,  onl^  because  his  name  was  Mr. 
Kii^  A  miserable  clench,  in  my  onnioo^ 
for  Horace  to  record:  I  haye  heara  hon- 
est Mr.  Swan  make  many  a  better,  and 
yet  haye  had  the  grace  to  hold  my  counte- 
nance. But  it  may  be  puns  were  then  in 
fashion,  as  they  were  wit  in  the  sennons 
of  the  last  age,  and  in  the  court  of  King 
Charles  the  Second.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
for  the  sake  of  Horace;  but  certain  it  is,  he 
has  no  fine  palate  who  can  feed  so  heartily 
on  garbidge. 

But  I  mtye  already  wearied  myself,  and 
doubt  not  but  I  haye  tir'd  your  lordship's 
patience,  with  this  lon^  rambling,  and,  I 
rear,  triyial  discourse,  upon  the  one  half 
of  the  merits,  that  is,  pleasure,  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  Juyenal  was  the  better  sat- ' 
irist.  They  who  will  descend  into  his  par- 
ticular praises  may  find  them  at  large  in 
the  Dusertation  of  the  learned  Rigaltius  to 
Thuanus.  As  for  Persius,  I  haye  giyen  the 
reasons  why  I  think  him  inferior  to  both  of 
them;  yet  I  haye  one  thing  to  add  on  that 
subject. 

Barten  Holyday,  who  translated  both 
Juyenal  and  Persius,  has  made  this  distino- 
tion  betwixt  them,  which  is  no  less  true 
than  witty;  that  in  Persius  the  difficulty  is 
to  find  a  meaning,  in  Juyenal  to  choose  a 
meaning:  so  crabbed  is  Persius,  and  so  co- 
pious is  Juyenal;  so  much  the  understand- 
mg  is  employ'd  in  one,  and  so  much  the 
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judgment  in  the  other;  so  difficult  it  b  to 
find  any  seme  in  the  former,  and  the  belt 
senile  of  the  latter. 

If,  on  the  other  side,  any  one  suppose  I 
haTe  commended  Horace  below  his  merit, 
when  I  haTe  allow'd  him  but  the  second 
place,  I  desire  him  to  consider,  if  Jnrenal, 
a  man  of  excellent  natural  endowments, 
I>e8ides  the  advantages  of  diligence  and 
Btudjf  and  oomin^  after  him,  and  bnilding 
upon  his  foundations,  might  not  pobably, 
with  all  these  helps,  surpass  lum;  and 
whetiier  it  be  any  dishonor  to  Horace  to  be 
thus  surpassed,  since  no  art  or  science  is  at 
once  begun  and  perfected,  but  that  it  must 
pass  first  thro'  many  hands,  and  even  thro' 
aereral  ages.  If  Lucilius  could  add  to  £n* 
nins,  and  Horace  to  Lucilius,  why,  without 
any  diminution  to  the  fame  of  Horace, 
might  not  JnTcnal  give  the  last  perfection 
to  that  work  ?  Or  rather,  what  oisreputaF- 
tion  is  it  to  Horace,  that  Juvenal  excels  in 
the  tragical  satire,  as  Horace  does  in  the 
oomicaf  ?  I  have  read  over  attentively  both 
Heinsius  and  Dacier,  in  their  commenda- 
tions of  Horace;  but  I  can  find  no  more  in 
either  oi  them,  for  the  preference  of  him 
to  Juvenal,  than  the  instructive  part;  the 
part  of  wisdom,  and  not  that  of  pleasure; 
which,  therefore,  is  here  allow'd  him,  not- 
witlistandinff  what  Scaliger  and  Rigaltius 
have  pleaded  to  the  contrary  for  Juvenal. 
And,  to  shew  I  am  impartial,  I  will  here 
translate  what  Dacier  has  said  on  that  sub- 
ject: 

**  I  cannot  give  a  more  just  idea  of  the 
two  books  of  Satires  made  by  Horace,  than 
by  eomparing  them  to  the  statues  of  the 
Sileni,  to  which  Alcibiades  compares  Soc- 
rates in  the  Symposium.  They  were  figures 
which  had  notiung  of  agreeable,  nothmg  of 
beauty,  on  their  outside;  but  when  any  one 
iock,  Uie  pains  to  open  them,  and  search  into 
them,  he  there  found  the  figures  of  all  the 
deities.  So,  in  the  shape  that  Horace  pre- 
sents himself  to  us  ia  his  Satires^  we  see 
nothing,  at  the  first  view,  which  deserves  our 
attention;  it  seems  that  he  is  rather  an 
amusement  for  children,  than  for  the  seri- 
ous conndeiation  of  men.  But,  when  we 
take  away  his  crust,  and  that  which  hides 
him  from  our  sight,  when  we  discover  him 
to  the  bottom,  then  we  find  all  the  divinities 
in  a  fnU  assembly;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  vir- 
tues which  ought  to  be  the  continual  exercise 


of  those  who  seriously  endeavor  to  correct 
their  vices." 

T  is  easy  to  observe,  that  Dacier,  in  this 
noble  similitude,  has  oonfin'd  the  praise  of 
his  author  wholly  to  the  instructive  part;  the 
commendation  turns  on  this,  and  so  does 
that  which  follows: 

<<In  these  two  books  of  satire,  'tis  the 
business  of  Hoiaoe  to  instruct  us  how  to 
combat  our  vices,  to  regulate  our  pas- 
sions, to  follow  nature,  to  give  bounds  to 
our  desires,  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of 
things,  and  things  themselves;  to  come  back 
from  our  prejudioate  opinions,  to  under- 
stand exactly  the  principles  and  motives  of 
all  our  actions;  and  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
into  which  all  men  necessarily  fall,  who  are 
intoxicated  with  those  notions  which  they 
have  receiv'd  from  their  masters,  and  which 
they  obstinatelv  retain,  without  examining 
whether  or  no  they  are  founded  on  right  rea- 


son. 


''  In  a  word,  he  labors  to  render  us  hap^ 
in  relation  to  ourselves ;  agreeaUe  and  f  aitlH 
ful  to  our  friends;  and  discreet,  serviceable, 
and  well-bred,  in  relation  to  those  with  whom 
we  are  oblig'd  to  live,  and  to  converse.  To 
make  his  figures  intelligible,  to  conduct  his 
readers  thro'  the  labyrinth  of  some  perplex'd 
sentence,  or  obscure  parenthesis,  is  no  ^reat 
matter;  and,  as  Epictetus  says,  there  is  no- 
thing of  beauty  in  all  this,  or  what  is  worthy 
of  a  prudent  man.  The  principal  business, 
and  which  is  of  most  importance  to  us,  is 
to  shew  the  use,  the  reason,  and  the  proof 
of  his  precepts. 

**  They  who  endeavor  not  to  correct  them- 
selves according  to  so  exact  a  model,  are 
just  like  the  patients  who  have  open  before 
them  a  book  of  admirable  receipte  for  their 
diseases,  and  please  themselves  with  read- 
ing it,  without  comprehending  the  nature  of 
the  remedies,  or  how  to  apply  them  to  their 
cure." 

Let  Horace  go  off  with  these  encomiums, 
which  he  has  so  well  deserv'd. 

To  condnde  the  contention  betwixt  our 
three  poets,  I  will  use  the  words  of  Virgil, 
in  his  fifth  JEneid,  where  ^neas  proposes 
the  rewards  of  the  foot  race  to  the  three 
first  who  should  reach  the  goal: 

trts  prxBfnia  primi 

Accqnent^Jlatfaque  caput  nectentur  oliva. 
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Let  these  three  ancients  be  prefeir'd  to 
aU  the  moderns,  as  first  arriving  at  the  goal ; 
let  them  all  be  crown'd,  as  Tictors,  with 
the  wreath  that  properly  belongs  to  satire; 
but,  after  that,  with  this  distinction  amongst 
themselyes: 

Primus  e^tmm  phaUris  insignem  victor  hdbeto :  — 

let  Jnyenal  ride  first  in  triumph: 

AUer  Anuuumiam phar€tram,*plenamque  Bogittis 
Tkreidisy  UUo  quam  circumplectitur  auro 
BdUeu»^  et  tereti  subnectit  Junda  gemma :  — 

let  Horaoey  who  is  the  second,  and  but  just 
the  second,  carry  off  the  qoiyers  and  the 
arrows,  as  the  badges  of  his  satire,  and  the 
golden  belt,  and  the  diamond  button: 

Tertiut  Argolico  hoc  dypeo  contentiu  abilo :  — 

and  let  Persius,  the  last  of  the  first  three 
worthies,  be  contented  with  this  Grecian 
shield,  and  with  victory,  not  only  over  all 
the  Grecians,  who  were  ienorant  of  the  Ro- 
man satire,  but  over  all  &e  modems  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  excepting  Boileau  and  your 
Lordship. 

And  tiius  I  have  given  the  history  of  sat- 
ire, and  deriv'd  it  as  far  as  from  iSmius  to 
your  Lordship;  that  is,  from  its  first  rudi- 
ments of  barbarity  to  its  last  polishing  and 
perfection;  which  is,  with  Virgil,  in  his  ad- 
oress  to  Augustus: 

— ;-  wnMnfama  totferre  per  awnos, 
Tithoni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Casar. 

I  said  only  from  Ennius;  but  I  may 
safely  carry  it  higher,  as  &r  as  Livius  An- 
dromcus;  who,  aa  I  have  said  formerly, 
taught  the  first  play  at  Rome,  in  the  year  ab 
urhe  condita  514.  X  have  since  desir'd  my 
leara'd  friend,  Mr.  Maid  well,  to  compute  the 
difference  of  times  betwixt  Aristophanes 
and  Livius  Andronicus;  and  he  assures  me, 
from  the  best  chronologers,  that  PhUuSf  the 
last  of  Aristophanes  ms  plays,  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens,  in  the  year  of  the  d7th 
Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  year  urbis 
amditcB  364.  So  that  the  difference  of  years 
betwixt  Aristophanes  and  Andronicus  is 
160;  from  whence  I  have  probably  deduc'd, 
that  Livius  Andronicus,  who  was  a  Grecian, 
had  read  the  plays  of  the  Old  Comedv,  which 
were  satirical,  and  also  of  the  New;  for 
Menander  was  fifty  years  before  him,  which 
must  needs  be  a  great  light  to  him  in  his 


own  plays,  that  were  of  the  satirical  nature. 
That  the  Romans  had  farces  before  this,  't  is 
true;  but  then  they  had  no  communication 
with  Greece;  so  that  Andronicus  was  the 
first  who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  Old 
Comedy  in  his  plays:  he  was  imitated  by 
Ennius,  about  thirtv  years  afterwards.  Tho' 
the  former  wHt  fables,  the  latter,  speaking 
properly,  began  the  Roman  satire;  accord- 
ing to  that  description  which  Juvenal  gives 
of  it  in  his  First : 

Qtticqvid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  tra,  vo- 

Ivpta^y 
Oaudia,  discurnUy  nostri  est  farrago  Itbelli. 

This  is  that  in  which  I  have  made  bold  to 
differ  from  Casaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dader,  and 
indeed  from  all  the  modem  critics,  that  not 
Ennius,  but  Andronicus  was  the  first;  who, 
by  the  Archcea  Comadia  of  the  Greeks, 
added  many  beauties  to  the  first  rude  and 
barbarous  Roman  satire:  which  sort  of 
poem,  tho'  we  had  not  deriv'd  from  Rome, 
yet  nature  teaches  it  mankind  in  all  ages, 
and  in  every  country. 

'T  is  but  necessary,  that  after  so  much  has 
been  said  of  satire,  some  definition  of  it 
should  be  given.  Heinsius,  in  his  Dinerta- 
tions  on  Horace^  makes  it  for  me,  m  these 
words:  ^  Satire  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  without 
a  series  of  action,  invented  for  the  purging 
of  our  minds;  in  which  human  vices,  igno- 
rance, and  errors,  and  all  things  besides, 
which  are  produced  from  them  in  every 
man,  are  severely  reprehended;  partly  dra- 
matically, partly  simply,  and  sometimes  in 
both  kinds  of  speaking;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  figpiratively,  and  occultly;  consistincp 
m  a  low  familiar  way,  chiefly  in  a  sharp  ania 
pungent  manner  of  speech ;  but  partly,  also, 
m  a  &cetious  and  civil  way  of  jesting;  by 
which  either  hatred,  or  laughtw,  or  indig- 
nation is  mov'd." — Where  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  this  obscure  and  perplex'd 
definition,  or  rather  description,  of  satire, 
is  wholly  accommodated  to  the  Horatian 
wav;  and  excluding  the  wovks  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  as  foreign  from  that  kind  of 
poem.  The  clause  in  the  befi;inning  of  it, 
wiihoul  a  series  of  action^  distingaishes  sat- 
ire properly  from  stageplays,  which  are  all 
of  one  action,  and  one  contiiaued  series  of 
action.  The  end  or  scope  of  satire  is  to 
purge  the  passions;  so  far  it  is  common  to 
the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  The  rest- 
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which  follows  is  also  geneiallj  belonj^ing  to 
all  three;  till  be  oomes  upon  us,  with  the 
excluding  claose,  constating  in  a  low  familiar 
wayof  ipeechy  which  is  the  proper  character 
of  Horace;  and  from  which  the  other  two, 
for  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  are  far  distant. 
But  how  come  lowness  of  style,  and  the 
familiarity  of  words,  to  be  so  much  the 
propriety  of  satire,  that  without  them  a  poet 
can  be  no  more  a  satirist,  than  without 
risibility  he  can  be  a  man  ?  Is  the  fault  of 
Horace  to  be  made  the  virtue  and  standing 
role  of  this  poem  ?  Is  the  grande  sophos 
of  Persius,  and  the  sublimity  of  Juvenal, 
to  be  circumscrib'd  with  the  meanness  of 
words  and  vulgarity  of  expression  ?  If 
Horace  refus'd  the  pains  of  numbers,  and 
the  loftiness  of  figures,  are  they  bound  to 
follow  so  ill  a  precedent  ?  Let  him  walk 
afoot,  with  his  pad  in  his  hand,  for  his  own 
pleasure;  but  let  not  them  be  accounted  no 
poets,  who  choose  to  mount,  and  shew  their 
horsemanship.  Holyday  is  not  afraid  to  say, 
that  there  was  never  such  a  fall,  as  from 
his  Odes  to  his  Satires^  and  that  he,  inju- 
riously to  himself,  untun'd  his  harp,  llie 
majestic  way  t>f  Persius  and  Juvenal  was 
new  when  they  began  it,  but  't  is  old  to 
os;  and  what  poems  have  not,  with  time, 
receiVd  an  alteration  in  their  fashion  ? 
<«  Which  alteration,**  says  Holydav,  ^^  is  to 
aftertimes  as  good  a  warrant  as  the  first." 
Has  not  Vir^  chang'd  the  manners  of 
Homer's  heroes  in  his  MnsisJ  Certainly 
he  has,  and  for  the  better:  for  Virgil^ 
age  was  more  civiliz'd,  and  better  bred; 
and  he  writ  according  to  the  politeness  of 
Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cssar, 
not  to  the  rudeness  of  Agamemnon's  age, 
or  the  times  of  Homer.  Why  should  we 
offer  to  confine  free  spirits  to  one  form, 
when  we  cannot  so  much  as  confine  our 
bodies  to  one  fiishion  of  apparel  ?  Would 
not  Donne's  Satires^  which  abound  with  so 
much  wit,  appear  more  charming,  if  he  had 
taken  care  01  his  words,  and  of  his  num- 
bers ?  But  he  f  ollow'd  Horace  so  veir  close, 
that  of  necessity  he  must  fall  with  him; 
and  I  may  safely  say  it  of  this  present  age, 
that  if  we  are  not  so  great  wits  as  Donne, 
yet  certainly  we  are  better  poets. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  and  it  may  be 
too  much,  on  this  subject.  Will  your  Ixnd- 
ship  be  pleas'd  to  prolong  my  audience, 
only  so  far,  till  I  tell  you  my  own  trivial 


thoughts,  how  a  modem  satire  should  be 
made.  I  will  not  deviate  in  the  least  from 
the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  ancients, 
who  were  always  our  oest  masters.  I  will 
only  illustrate  them,  and  discover  some  of 
the  hidden  beauties  in  their  designs,  that  we 
thereby  may  form  our  own  in  imitation  of 
them.  Will  you  please  but  to  observe,  that 
Persius,  the  least  in  dignity  of  all  the  three, 
has  notwithstanding  been  the  first  who  has 
discovered  to  us  this  important  secret  in  the 
designing  of  a  perfect  satire  —  that  it  ought 
only  to  treat  of  one  subject;  to  be  confin'd 
to  one  particular  theme  ;  or  at  least,  to  one 
principally.  If  other  vices  occur  in  the 
management  of  the  chief,  they  should  only 
be  transiently  lash'd,  and  not  be  insisted  on, 
so  as  to  make  the  desi^  double.  As  in  a 
play  of  the  English  fiishion,  which  we  caU  a 
traffi-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main 
design;  and  tho'  there  be  an  underplot,  or 
second  walk  of  comical  characters  imd  ad- 
ventures, yet  they  are  subservient  to  the 
chief  fable,  carried  along  under  it,  and  help* 
ing  to  it;  so  that  the  drunamay  not  seem  a 
monster  with  two  heads.  Thus,  the  Copemi- 
can  system  of  the  planets  makes  the  moon  to 
be  mov'd  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
carried  about  her  orb,  as  a  dependent  of  hers. 
Mascardi,  in  his  discourse  of  the  Doppta/O" 
vola^  or  double  tale  in  plays,  eives  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  famous  pastonu  of  Guarini, 
caU'd  11  Pastor  Fido;  where  Corisca  and 
the  Satyr  are  the  under  parts;  yet  we  may 
observe  that  Corisca  is  brought  into  the 
body  of  the  plot,  and  made  subMrvient  to  it. 
'T  is  certain  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace 
was  not  ignorant  of  this  rule  —  that  a  play, 
tho'  it  consists  of  many  parts,  must  yet  be 
one  in  the  actum,  and  must  drive  on  the 
accomplishment  of  one  design;  for  he  gives 
this  very  precept,  sil  quodois  simplex  duniaxat 
et  unumj  yet  he  seems  not  much  to  mind  it 
in  his  Satires,  many  of  them  consisting  of 
more  arguments  thiui  one;  and  the  second 
without  dependence  on  the  first.  Casaubon 
has  observ  d  this  before  me,  in  his  prefer- 
ence of  Persius  to  Horace;  and  will  have 
his  own  belov'd  author  to  be  the  first  who 
found  out  and  introduced  this  method  of 
confinine  himself  to  one  subject.  I  know 
it  may  be  urg^d  in  defense  of  Horace,  that 
this  unity  is  not  necessary ;  because  the  very 
word  satura  signifies  a  dish  plentifully  stored 
with  all  variety  of  fruits  and  grains.  Yet 
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Javenaly  wlio  calls  his  poems  k  farrago^ 
which  is  a  word  of  the  same  sigmficatioii 
with  iotura^  has  chosen  to  follow  the  same 
method  of  Pemus,  and  not  of  Horace;  and 
Boilean,  whose  example  alone  is  a  sufficient 
authoiilyy  has  wholly  oonfin'd  himself,  in  all 
his  Satire$9  to  this  onitr  of  design.  That 
▼arietjy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one 
satire,  is  at  least  in  manj,  written  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Andif  variety  be  of  absolute 
necessity  in  every  one  of  them,  according 
to  the  et]rmology  of  the  word,  yet  it  maj 
arise  naturally  from  one  subiect,  as  it  is 
diversely  treated,  in  the  several  subordinate 
branches  of  it,  all  relating  to  the  chief. 
It  may  be  illustrated  accordingly  with 
variety  of  examples  in  the  subdivisions  of 
it,  and  with  as  many  precepts  as  there 
are  members  of  it;  which,  altogether,  may 
<M>mplete  that  oUOf  or  hotchpotch,  which  is 
properly  a  satire. 

Under  this  unity  of  theme,  or  subject,  is 
comprehended  another  rule  for  perrocting 
the  aesign  of  true  flatibre.  The  poet  is  bounc^ 
and  that  ex  officio^  to  give  his  reader  some 
<me  precept  of  moral  virtue,  and  to  caution 
him  againet  some  one  psrtieular  vice  or 
folly.  Other  virtues,  subordinate  to  the 
first,  may  be  recommended  under  that  chief 
head;  and  other  vices  or  follies  may  be 
scouiv'd,  besides  that  idiioh  he  principally 
intends.  But  he  is  chiefly  to  inculcate  one 
virtue,  and  insist  on  that.  Thus  Juvenal,  in 
every  satire  excepting  the  Firsts  ties  him- 
self to  one  principal  instructive  point,  or  to 
the  shunning  of  moral  evil.  Even  in  the 
Sixths  which  seems  only  an  arraignment  of 
the  whole  sex  of  womankind,  uiere  is  a 
latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill  women,  by 
shewing  how  verv  few  who  are  virtuous 
and  g<Md  are  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
But  this,  tho'  the  wittiest  of  all  his  satires, 
has  yot  the  least  of  truth  or  instruction  in 
it.  He  has  run  himself  into  his  old  declam- 
atory way,  and  almost  forgotten  that  he 
was  now  setting  in  for  a  moral  poet. 

Persius  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  some 
profitable  doctrine,  and  m  exposing  the 
opposite  vices  to  it.  His  kind  of  philosophy 
is  one,  which  is  the  Stoic;  and  every  satire 
b  a  comment  on  one  particular  dogma  of 
that  sect,  unless  we  will  except  the  Firsts 
which  is  against  bad  writers;  and  yet  ev'n 
there  he  forgets  not  the  precepts  of  the 
Porch.    In  general,  all  virtues  are  every- 


where to  be  prais'd  and  recommended  to 
practice;  and  all  vices  to  be  reprehended, 
and  made  either  odious  or  ridiculous;  or 
else  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the 
whole  design. 

I  have  already  declared  who  are  the  only 
persons  that  are  the  adequate  object  m 
private  satire,  and  who  they  are  that  may 
properly  be  expoa'd  by  name  for  public 
examples  of  vices  and  follies;  and  there- 
fore I  will  trouble  your  Lordship  no  farther 
with  them.  Of  the  best  and  finest  manner 
of  satire,  I  have  said  enough  in  the  compar- 
ison betwixt  Juvenal  and  Horace:  *t  is  tiiat 
sharp,  well-manner'd  way  of  laughing  a 
folly  out  of  countenance,  of  which  your 
Lordship  is  the  best  master  in  this  age.  I 
will  proceed  to  the  versification  which  is 
most  proper  for  it,  and  add  somewhat  to 
what  I  have  said  already  on  that  subject. 
The  sort  of  verse  which  is  call'd  hwlMque^ 
oonsisting  of  eight  syllables,  or  four  feet, 
is  that  which  our  excellent  Hudibras  has 
chosen.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  him 
before,  when  I  spoke  of  Donne;  but  by  a 
slip  of  an  old  man's  memory  he  was  forgot- 
ten. The  worth  of  his  po^m  is  too  well 
known  to  need  my  commendation,  and  he 
is  above  my  censure.  His  satire  is  of  the 
Varronian  kind,  tho'  unmix'd  with  prose. 
The  choice  of  his  numbers  is  suitable  enough 
to  his  design,  as  he  has  manag'd  it;  but  m 
any  other  hand,  the  shortness  of  his  verse, 
and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  had  debas'd 
the  digmty  of  style.  And  besides,  the  dou- 
ble rhyme  (a  necessary  companion  of  bur- 
lesque writing)  is  not  so  proper  for  manly 
satire;   for  it  turns  earnest  too  much  to 

1'est,  fljid  gives  us  a  boyish  kind  of  pleasure. 
;t  tickles  awkwardly  with  a  kind  of  pain, 
to  the  best  sort  of  readers:  we  are  pleas'd 
ungratefully,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  against 
our  liking.  We  thank  him  not  for  givmg  us 
that  unseasonable  delight,  when  we  Imow 
he  could  have  given  us  a  better,  and  more 
solid.  He  might  have  left  that  task  to 
others,  who,  not  being  able  to  put  in 
thought,  can  only  make  us  grin  with  the 
excrescence  of  a  word  of  two  or  three  syl- 
lables in  the  close.  T  is,  indeed,  below  so 
great  a  master  to  make  use  of  such  a  little 
instrument.  But  his  good  sense  is  perpetu- 
ally shining  thro'  all  he  writes;  it  affords 
us  not  the  time  of  finding  faults.  We  pass 
thro'  the  levity  of  his  rhyme,  and  are  im- 
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mediately  carried  into  some  admirable  use- 
ful thought.  After  all,  he  has  chosen  this 
kind  of  yerse,  and  has  written  the  best  in  it ; 
and  had  he  taken  another,  he  would  always 
have  ezcell'd:  as  we  say  of  a  court  favorite, 
that  whatsoeyer  his  ofiBce  be,  he  still  makes 
it  uppermost,  and  most  beneficial  to  him- 
self. 

The  quickness  of  your  imagination,  my 
Lord,  has  already  prevented  me;  and  you 
know  beforehand,  that  I  would  prefer  the 
verse  of  ten  syllables,  which  we  call  the 
English  heroic,  to  that  of  eight.  This  is 
truly  my  opinion;  for  this  sort  of  number 
is  more  roomy:  the  thought  can  turn  it- 
self with  greater  ease  in  a  larger  compass. 
When  the  rhyme  comes  too  thick  upon  us, 
it  straitens  the  expression ;  we  are  thinldnfip 
of  the  close,  when  we  should  be  employ'd 
in  adorning  the  thought.  It  makes  a  poet 
giddy  with  turning  in  a  space  too  narrow 
for  his  ima^piation ;  he  loses  many  beauties, 
without  gaining  one  advantage.  For  a  bur- 
lesque rhyme  I  have  already  concluded  to 
be  none;   or,  if  it  were,  'tis  more  easily 

Eurchas'd  in  ten  syllables  than  in  eight. 
n  both  occasions  't  is  as  in  a  tennis  court, 
when  the  strokes  of  greater  force  are  given, 
when  we  strike  out  and  play  at  length. 
Taasoni  and  Boileau  have  left  us  the  best 
examples  of  this  way,  in  the  Secchia  Rapita^ 
and  the  Lutrmj  and  next  them  Merlin  Coe- 
cains  in  his  Baldus.  I  will  speak  only  of 
the  two  former,  because  the  last  is  written 
in  Latin  verse.  The  Secohia  Rapita  is  an 
Italian  poem,  a  satire  of  the  Varronian  kind. 
Tis  written  in  the  stanza  of  eight,  which 
ia  their  measure  for  heroic  verse.  The 
words  are  stately,  the  numbers  smooth,  the 
torn  both  of  thoughts  and  words  is  happy. 
The  first  six  lines  of  the  stanza  seem  majes- 
tical  and  severe;  but  the  two  last  turn  them 
all  into  a  pleasant  ridicule.  Boileau,  if  I  am 
not  much  deceived,  has  model'd  from  hence 
his  famous  Lutrin.  He  had  read  the  bur- 
lesque poetry  of  Scarron  with  some  kind 
of  indignation,  as  witty  as  it  was,  and  found 
nothing  in  France  that  was  worthy  of  his 
imitation  ;  but  he  copied  the  Italian  so  well, 
that  his  own  may  pass  for  an  original.  He 
writes  it  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  and 
calls  it  an  heroic  poem;  his  subject  is  triv- 
ial, but  his  verse  is  noble.  I  doubt  not  but 
he  had  Vii^  in  his  eye,  for  we  find  many 
admirable  imitations  of  him,  and  some  par- 


odies; as  particularly  this  passage  in  the 
fourth  of  the  JSneids : 

Nee  tibi  divaparensy  generU  nee  Dardanus  auctor, 
Perfide  ;  seaduris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrena 
Caucasus  ;  Hyrcanxque  admorunt  ubera  tigres : 

which  he  thus  translates,  keeping  to  the 
words,  but  altering  the  sense: 

Noity  ton  pere  d,  Paris  ne  fut  point  boulanger ; 
Et  tu  Wes  point  du  sang  de  Oervais,  horloger: 
Ta  mere  ne/ut  point  la  mattresse  d*un  coche; 
Cauctise  dans  sesflancs  te  forma  d^une  roche  : 
Une  tigresse  ajffreuse,  en  quelque  antre  ^carti, 
Tejit,  avee  son  lait,  sucer  sa  cmauti. 

And,  as  Virgil  in  his  Fourth  Oeorgic^  of  the 
Bees,  perpetually  raises  the  lowness  of  his 
subject  b^  the  loftiness  of  his  words,  and 
ennobles  it  by  comparisons  drawn  from  em- 
pires, and  from  monarchs: 

Admiranda  tibi  levium  speetacula  rerum, 
MagnanimosQue  duces,  totiusque  ordine  gentis 
Mores  et  stuaia,  et  populoSf  et  prcdia  dicam ; 

and  again: 

8ed  genus  immortals  manet ;  muUosque  per  annos 
Stat/ortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum ; 

we  see  Boileau  pursuine  him  in  the  same 
flights,  and  scarcely  yielding  to  his  master. 
Tms,  I  think,  my  Lord,  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  noble  kind  of  satire. 
Here  is  the  majesty  of  the  heroic,  finely 
mix'd  with  the  venom  of  the  other;  and 
raising  the  delight  which  otherwise  would 
be  fiat  and  vulgar,  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
expression.  I  could  say  somewhat  more  of 
the  delicacy  of  this  and  some  other  of  his 
satires;  but  it  might  turn  to  his  prejudice, 
if  't  were  carried  back  to  France. 

I  have  given  your  Lordship  but  this  bare 
hint,  in  what  verse  and  in  what  manner 
this  sort  of  satire  may  best  be  manag'd. 
Had  I  time,  I  could  enlarge  on  the  beauti- 
ful turns  of  words  and  thoughts,  which  are 
as  requisite  in  this,  as  in  heroic  poetry  itself, 
of  which  this  satire  is  undoubtedly  a  species. 
With  these  beautiful  turns,  I  confess  myself 
to  have  been  unacquainted,  till  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had 
with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  Greorge 
Mackenzie,  he  ask'd  me  why  I  did  not  imi* 
tate  in  my  verses  the  turns  of  Mr.  Waller 
and  Sir  John  Denham,  of  which  he  repeated 
many  to  me.  I  had  often  read  with  pleasure. 
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and  with  some  profit,  those  two  fothers  of 
our  English  poetry,  bul^  had  not  seriously 
enough  consider'd  those  beauties  which  give 
the  uist  perfection  to  their  works.  Some 
sprinkling  of  this  kind  I  had  also  formerly 
in  my  plays;  but  they  were  casual,  and 
not  design'd.  But  this  hint,  thus  seasonably 
given  me,  first  made  me  sensible  of  my  own 
wants,  and  brought  me  afterwards  to  seek 
for  the  supply  of  them  in  other  Enelish 
authors.  I  look'd  over  the  darling  of  my 
youth,  the  famous  Cowley;  there  I  found, 
mstead  of  them,  the  points  of  wit,  and  quirks 
of  epigram,  even  in  the  Davideis,  a  heroic 
poem,  which  is  of  an  opposite  nature  to  those 
puerilities;  but  no  elegant  turns  either  on 
the  word  or  on  the  thought.  Then  I  con- 
sulted a  greater  genius,  (without  offense  to 
the  maties  of  that  noble  author,)  I  mean 
Milton;  but  as  he  endeavors  everywhere 
to  express  Homer,  whose  age  had  not  ar- 
rived to  that  fineness,  I  found  in  him  a  true 
sublimity,  lofty  thoughts,  which  were  cloth'd 
with  admirable  Grecisms,  and  ancient  words, 
which  he  had  been  digging  from  the  mines 
of  Chaucer  and  of  Spenser,  and  which,  with 
all  their  rusticity,  had  somewhat  of  vener- 
able in  them.  But  I  found  not  there  neither 
thai;  for  which  I  look'd.  At  last  I  had  re- 
course to  his  master,  Spenser,  the  author 
of  that  immortal  poem  call'd  The  Fairy 
Queen,  and  there  I  met  with  that  which  I 
had  been  looking  for  so  long  in  vain.  Spen- 
ser had  studied  Virgil  to  as  much  advantage 
as  Milton  had  done  Homer,  and  amon^ 
the  rest  of  his  excellencies  had  copied  tl^t. 
•  Looking  farther  into  the  Italian,  I  found 
Tasso  bad  done  the  same;  nay  more,  that 
all  the  sonnets  in  that  langiuige  are  on  the 
turn  of  the  first  thought;  which  Mr.  Walsh, 
in  his  late  ingenious  preface  to  his  poems, 
has  observ'd.  In  short,  Virgil  and  Ovid 
are  the  two  principal  fountains  of  them  in 
Latin  poetry.  Ana  the  French  at  this  day 
are  so  fond  of  them,  that  they  judge  them 
to  be  the  first  beauties:  delioat  et  bten  toume 
are  the  highest  conmiendations  which  they 
bestow  on  somewhat  which  they  think  a 
masterpiece. 

An  example*  of  the  turn  on  words, 
amongst  a  thousand  others,  is  that  in  the 
last  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses : 

Heu!  qtiantum  scdus  ett^in  viscerat  viscera  condi  ! 
Congestoque  avidum  pinguescere  corport  corpus  ; 
AUeriusque  animantem  animantis  vivere  leto. 


An  example  on  the  turn  both  of  thoughts 
and  words  is  to  be  found  in  Catullus,  in 
the  complaint  of  Ariadne,  when  she  was  left 
by  Theseus: 

Turn  jam  nulla  viro  juranti  famina  credat; 

Nulla  viri  q}eret  sermones  essejideles; 

Quif   dum    aliquid    etqnens    animus  prttgestii 

apiscif 
Nil  metuunt  jurare^  nihil  promitiere  pareunt : 
Sed  simul  ac  cupidct  mentis  satiata  libido  est, 
Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant. 

An  extraordinary  turn  upon  the  words  is 
that  in  Ovid's  EpistoUe  Heroidumf  of  Sap- 
pho to  Phaon: 

Sif  nisi  qua  forma  poterit  te  digna  videri, 
Nullajutura  tua  est,  nuUafutura  tua  est. 

Lastly,  a  ttim,  which  I  cannot  say  is  ab- 
solutelv  on  words,  for  the  thought  turns  with 
them,  18  in  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil; 
where  Orpheus  is  to  receive  his  wife  from 
hell,  on  express  condition  not  to  look  on 
her  till  she  was  come  on  earth: 

Cum  subita  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem ; 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  manes, 

I  will  not  burthen  your  Lordship  with 
more  of  them,  for  I  write  to  a  master  who 
understands  tbem  better  than  myself.  But 
I  may  safely  conclude  them  to  be  great 
beauties.  I  might  descend  also  to  the  me- 
chanic beauties  of  heroic  verse;  but  we  have 
yet  no  English  prosodia,  not  so  much  as  a 
tolerable  dictionary,  or  a  gpnmmar;  so  that 
our  language  is  in  a  manner  barbarous;  and 
what  government  will  encourage  any  one, 
or  more,  who  are  capable  of  refining  it,  I 
know  not:  but  nothing  under  a  public  ex- 
pense can  «>  thro' with  it.  And  I  rather  fear 
a  declination  of  the  language,  than  hope  an 
advancement  of  it  in  the  present  age. 

I  am  still  speaking  to  you,  my  Lord,  tho', 
in  all  probability,  you  are  already  out  of 
hearing.  Nothing  which  my  meanness  can 
TOodnce  is  worthy  of  this  long  attention. 
But  I  am  come  to  the  last  petition  of  Abra- 
ham; if  there  be  ten  righteous  lines  in  this 
vast  preface,  spare  it  for  their  sake;  and 
also  spare  the  next  city,  because  it  is  but  a 
little  one. 

I  would  excuse  the  performance  of  this 
translation,  if  it  were  all  my  own;  but  the 
better,  tho'  not  the  neater  part,  being  the 
work  of  some  genUemen  who  have  suc- 
ceeded very  happily  in  their  undertaking, 
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let  their  excellencies  atone  for  my  imperfec- 
tions, and  those  of  my  sons.  I  laye  pems'd 
some  of  the  satires  which  are  done  by 
other  hands,  and  they  seem  to  me  as  per- 
fect in  their  kind  as  anything  I  have  seen 
in  English  verse.  The  common  way  which 
we  haye  taken  is  not  a  literal  translation, 
hut  a  kind  of  paraphrase;  or  somewhat 
which  is  yet  more  loose,  betwixt  a  para- 
phrase and  imitation.  It  was  not  possible 
for  us,  or  any  men,  to  have  made  it  pleasant 
any  other  way.  If  rend'ring  the  exact  sense 
of  these  anthers,  almost  Ime  for  line,  had 
been  our  business,  Barten  Holyday  had 
done  it  already  to  our  hands;  and,  by  the 
help  of  his  learned  notes  and  illustetions, 
not  only  Javenal  and  Persins,  but,  what  yet 
is  more  obscure,  his  own  yerses,  might  be 
understood. 

But  he  wrote  for  fame,  and  wrote  to 
scholars;  we  write  only  for  the  pleasure 
and  entertainment  of  those  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who,  tho'  they  are  not  scholars,  are 
not  ignorant:  persons  of  understanding  and 
good  sense,  who,  not  having  been  conversant 
in  the  original,  or  at  least  not  having  made 
Latin  verse  so  much  their  business  as  to  be 
critics  in  it,  would  be  glad  to  find  if  the  wit 
of  our  two  great  authors  be  answerable  to 
their  fame  and  reputation  in  the  world.  We 
have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  give  the  pub- 
lic idl  the  satisfaction  we  are  able  in  this 
kind. 

And  if  we  are  not  altcwether  so  faithful 
to  our  author,  as  our  pre<ucessors  Holyday 
and  Stapylton,  yet  we  may  challenge  to 
ourselves  this  praise,  that  we  shall  be  far 
more  pleasing  to  our  readers.  We  have 
follow  d  our  authors  at  greater  distance, 
tho'  not  step  by  step,  as  they  have  done:  for 
oftentimes  they  have  gone  so  close,  that  they 
have  trod  on  the  heeb  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius,  and  hurt  them  by  their  too  near  ap- 
proach. A  noble  author  would  not  be  pur^ 
sued  too  dose  by  a  translator.  We  lose  his 
spirit,  when  we  think  to  take  his  body.  The 
grosser  part  remains  with  us,  but  the  soul 
is  flown  away  in  some  noble  expression,  or 
some  delicate  turn  of  words  or  thought. 
Thus  Holyday,  who  made  this  way  his 
choice,  seiz'd  the  meaning  of  Juvenal;  but 
thepoetry  has  always  scap'd  him. 

They  who  will  not  grant  me  that  pleasure 
is  one  of  the  ends  of  poetry,  but  that  it  is 
only  a  means  of  compassing  the  only  end. 


which  is  instruction,  must  yet  allow,  that, 
without  the  means  of  pleasure,  the  instruc- 
tion is  but  a  bare  and  dry  philosophy:  a 
crude  preparation  of  morals,  which  we  may 
have  from  Aristotle  and  Epiotetus,  with 
more  profit  than  from  any  poet.  Neither 
Holyday  nor  Stapylton  have  imitated  Ju- 
venal in  the  poetical  part  of  him,  his  diction 
and  his  elocution.  Nor  had  they  been  poets» 
as  neither  of  them  were,  yet,  in  the  way 
they  took,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
have  succeeded  in  the  poetic  part. 

The  English  verse  which  we  call  heroic 
consists  of  no  more  than  ten  syllables;  the 
Latin  hexameter  sometimes  rises  to  seven- 
teen; as,  for  example,  this  verse  in  Virgil: 

PtdvernlerUaputrem  ionitu  qwUit  ungula  car/qtum. 

Here  is  the  difference  of  no  less  than  seven 
syllables  in  a  line,  betwixt  the  English  and 
the  Latin.  Now  the  medium  of  these  is  about 
fourteen  syllables;  because  the  dactyl  is  a 
more  frequent  foot  in  hexameters  than  the 
spondee,  ^ut  Holyday,  without  eonsidenng 
that  he  writ  with  the  disadvantage  of  four 
syllables  less  in  every  verse,  endeavors  to 
make  one  of  his  lines  to  comprehend  the  sense 
of  one  of  Juvenal's.  Accoraing  to  the  falsity 
of  the  proposition  was  the  success.  He  was 
forc'd  to  crowd  his  verse  with  ill-sounding 
monosyllables,  of  which  our  barbarous  lan- 
guage affords  him  a  wild  plenty;  and  by 
that  means  he  arriv'd  at  his  pedantic  end, 
which  was  to  make  a  literal  translation. 
His  verses  have  nothing  of  verse  in  them, 
but  only  the  worst  part  of  it,  the  rhyme; 
and  that,  into  the  bargain,  is  far  from  good. 
But,  which  is  more  intolerable,  by  cramming 
his  ill-chosen  and  worse-sounding  mono- 
syllables so  close  together,  the  very  sense 
which  he  endeavors  to  explain  is  become 
more  obscure  than  that  of  his  author;  so 
that  Holyday  himself  cannot  be  understood, 
without  as  large  a  commentary  as  that 
which  he  makes  on  his  two  authors.  For 
my  own  mrt,  I  can  make  a  shift  to  find 
the  meamng  of  Juvenal  without  his  notes; 
but  his  translation  is  more  difficult  than  his 
author.  And  I  find  beauties  in  the  Latin  to 
recompense  my  pains;  but,  in  Holyday  and 
Stapylton,  my  ears,  in  the  first  place,  are 
mortally  offended ;  and  then  their  sense  is  so 
perplex  d,  that  I  retnm  to  the  original,  as  the 
more  pleasing  task,  as  well  as  the  more  easy. 
This  must  be  said  for  our  translation, 
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that,  if  we  g^ye  not  the  whole  sense  of  Jn- 
venal,  yet  we  give  the  most  considerable 
part  of  it :  we  give  it,  in  general,  so  clearly, 
that  few  notes  are  sufficient  to  make  ns 
intelligible.  We  make  onr  author  at  least 
appear  in  a  poetic  dress.  We  have  actually 
inade  him  more  sounding,  and  more  elegant, 
than  he  was  before  in  English;  and  have  en- 
deayor*d  to  make  him  speak  that  kind  of 
English  which  he  would  have  spoken  had 
he  uy'd  in  England,  and  had  written  to  this 
age.  If  sometmies  any  of  us  (and  't  is  but 
seldom)  make  him  express  the  customs  and 
manners  of  our  native  country  rather  than 
of  Rome,  't  is  either  when  there  was  some 
kind  of  analogy  betwixt  their  customs  and 
ours,  or  when,  to  make  him  more  easy  to 
vulgar  understandings,  we  gave  him  those 
manners  which  are  familiar  to  us.  But  I 
defend  not  this  innovation;  't  is  enou|^h  if  I 
can  excuse  it.  For,  to  speak  sincerely,  the 
manners  of  nations  and  a^es  are  not  to  be 
confounded;  we  should  either  make  them 
English,  01*  leave  them  Roman.  If  this  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  excus'd,  let  it  be 
pardon'd  at  least,  because  it  is  acknowledged ; 
and  so  much  the  more  easily,  as  being  a 
fault  which  is  never  committed  without  some 
pleasure  to  the  reader. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  having  troubled  you  with 
a  tedious  visit,  the  best  maimers  will  be' 
shewn  in  the  least  ceremony.  I  will  slip 
away  while  your  back  is  tum'd,  and  while 
you  are  otherwise  employ 'd;  with  great  con- 
fusion for  having  entertain'd  you  so  long 
with  this  discourse,  and  for  having  no  other 
recompense  to  make  you,  than  the  worthy 
labors  of  my  fellow-undertakers  in  this 
work,  and  the  thankful  acknowledgments, 
prayers,  and  perpetual  good  wishes,  of. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's 
Most  obliged,  most  humble, 
And  most  obedient  Servant, 
John  Drtdex. 

Aug.  18,  1692. 


THE   FIRST  SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet  gives  us  first  a  kind  of  humorous 
reason  for  his  writing :  that  being  provok'd 
by  hearing  so  many  ill  poets  rehearse  their 


works,  he  does  himself  jostioe  on  them,  by 
giying  them  as  bad  as  they  bring.  But  since 
no  man  will  rank  himself  with  ill  writers, 
*t  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  if  such  wretches 
could  draw  an  audience,  he  thought  it  no 
hard  matter  to  excel  them,  and  gain  a  g^reater 
esteem  with  the  public.  Next  he  informs  us 
more  openly,  why  he  rather  addicts  himself 
to  satire,  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  And 
here  he  discovers  that  it  is  not  so  much  hii 
indignation  to  ill  poets,  as  to  ill  men,  which 
has  prompted  him  to  write,  fie  theref ova 
gives  ns  a  summary  and  general  riew  of  the 
vices  and  follies  reigning  in  his  time.  So  that 
thii  first  satare  is  the  natural  groundwork  of 
all  the  rest.  Herein  he  confines  himself  to  no 
one  subject,  but  strikes  indifferently  at  all 
men  in  his  way :  in  every  following  satire  he 
has  chosen  some  particular  moral  which  he 
would  inculcate ;  and  lashes  some  particu- 
lar vice  or  folly  (an  art  with  which  our  lam- 
pooners are  not  much  acquainted).  But  onr 
poet  being  desirous  to  reform  his  own  age, 
and  not  daring  to  attempt  it  by  an  overt 
act  of  naming  living  persons,  inveighs  only 
against  those  who  were  infamous  in  the 
times  immediately  preceding  his,  whereby 
he  not  only  gives  a  fair  warning  to  great 
men,  that  their  memory  lies  at  the  mercy  of 
future  poets  and  historians,  but  also,  with 
a  finer  stroke  of  his  pen,  brands  ev'n  the 
living,  and  personates  them  under  dead  men's 
names. 

I  have  avoided  as  much  as  I  could  possibly 
the  borrowed  ieaming  of  marginal  notes  ana 
illustrations,  and  for  that  reason  have  trans- 
lated this  satire  somewhat  largely ;  and  freely 
own  (if  it  be  a  fault)  that  I  miye  likewise 
omitted  most  of  the  proper  names,  because  I 
thought  they  would  not  much  edify  the  reader. 
To  conclude,  if  in  two  or  three  places  I  have 
deserted  all  the  commentators,  't  is  because  I 
thought  they  first  deserted  myauthiv,  or  at 
least  have  left  him  in  so  much  obsouri^,  that 
too  much  room  is  left  for  guessing. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the 

score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  *  Theseid,  o'er 

and  o'er  ? 
Shall  this  man's  elegies  and  Mother's  play 
Unpunish'd  mnrther  a  long  summer's  day  9 
Huge  TeUphus,*  a  formidable  page. 
Cries  vengeance;  and  Orestes*^  bulky  rage^ 
Unsatisfied  with  margins  closely  writ, 
Foams  o'er  the  covers,  and  not  finish'd  yet 
No  man  can  take  a  more  familiar  note 
Of  his  own  home,  than  I  of  Vulcan's  grot, 
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Or  Mars  his  groye/  or  hollow  winds  that 
blow  II 

From  Etna's  top,  or  tortur'd  ghosts  below. 

I    know  by  rote    the  fam'd  exploits  of 
Greece; 

The  Centaurs'  furj,  and  the  Golden  Fleece; 

Thro'  the  thick  shades  th'  eternal  scribbler 
bawls. 

And  shakes  the  statues  on  their  pedestals. 

The  best  and  worst*  on  the  same  theme 
employs 

His  Muse,  and  plagues  us  with  an  equal 
noise. 
ProYok'd  by  these  incorrigible  fools, 

I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  schools;       ao 

Where,  with  meurboys,  I  strove  to  get  re- 
nown, 

AdTising  Sylla  *  to  a  private  j^wn. 

But,  since  the  world  with  writing  is  pos- ' 
sess'd, 

1 11  versify  in  spite;  and  do  my  best. 

To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as    the 
rest. 
But  why  I  lift  aloft  the  Satire's  rod, 

And  tread  the  path  which  fam'd  Ludlius  ^ 
trod. 

Attend  the  causes  which  my  Muse  have  led: 

When  sapless  eunuchs  mount  the  marriage- 

When  mannish  Mevia,^  that  £wo-handed 
whore,  30 

Astride  on  horseback  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar; 

When  all  our  lords  are  by  his  wealth  out- 
vied, 

Whose  razor*  on  my  callow   beard  was 
tried; 

When  I  behold  the  spawn  of  conquer'd 
Nile, 

Crispinus,^*^  both  in  birth  and  manners  vile. 

Pacing  in  pomo,  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 

Chane'd  oft  a  day  for  needless  luxury; 

And  finding  oft  occasion  to  be  fann'd, 

Ambitious  to  produce  his  lady-hand; 

Charg'd  with  light  summer-rings  *^  his  fin- 
gers sweat,  40 

Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight  — 

Such  fulsome  objects  meeting  everywhere, 

'T  is  hard  to  write,  but  harder  to  forbear. 
To  view  so  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain. 

What  hoops  of  iron  could  my  spleen  eon- 
tain  I 

When  pleading  Matho,*'  boxne  abroad  for 
air, 

With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion'd 
ohaiTy 


And  after  him  the  wretch  in  pomp  convey'd. 
Whose  evidence  his  lord  and  iriend  betrav'd, 
And  but  the  wish'd  occasion  does  attend 
From  the  poor  nobles  the  last  spoils  to 
rend,  51 

Whom  ev'n  spies  dread  as  their  superior 

fiend. 
And  bribe  with  presents;  or,  when  presents 

fail. 
They  send  their  prostituted  wives  for  bail: 
When  night-performance  holds  the  place  of 

merit. 
And  brawn  and  back  the  next  of  kin  dis- 
herit; 
For  such  good  parts  are  in  preferment's 

way. 
The  rich  old  madam  never  fails  to  pay 
Her  legacies,  by  nature's  standard  giv'n. 
One  gains  an  ounce,  another  gains  eleven: 
A  dear-bought    bargain,  all  things  duly 
weigh'd,  61 

For  which  their  thrioe  concocted  blood  is 

paid: 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who  in  the  brake 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  snake; 
Or  play'd  at  Lyons  "  a  aeclaiming  prize. 
For  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies. 
What  indignation  boils  within  my  veins, " 
When  perjur'd  guardians,  proud  with  im- 
pious gains. 
Choke  up  the  streets,  too  narrow  for  their 

trainsl 

Whose  wards,  by  want  betray'd,  to  crimes 
are  led  70 

Too  foul  to  name,  too  fulsome  to  be  read  ! 
When  he  who  pOl'd  his  province  scapes  the 

laws. 
And  keeps  his  money,  tho'  he  lost  his  cause: 
His  fine  oegg'd  off,  contemns  his  infamy, 
Can  rise  at  twelve,  and  get  him  drunk  ere 

three; 
Enjoys  his  exile,  and,  oondemn'd  in  vain. 
Leaves  thee,  prevailing  province,^^  to  com- 
plain! 
Such    villainies    rous'd    Horace  ^*    into 
wrath; 
And  't  is  more  noble  to  pursue  his  path. 
Than  an  old  tale  of  Diomede  to  repeat, 
Or  lab'ring  after  Hercules  to  sweat,     81 
Or  wand'ring  in  the  winding  maze  of 

Crete; 
Or  with  the  wineed  smith  aloft  to  flv. 
Or  flutt'ring  pensh  with  his  foolish  boy. 
With  what  impatience  must  the  Ause 
behold 
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The  wife  by  her  procaxing  husband  sold  ? 

For  the'  the  law  makes  null  th'  adulterer's 
deed 

Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed; 

Who  his  taught  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling 
throws,  89 

And  sleeps  all  over  but  his  wakeful  nose. 

When  he  dares  hope  a  colonel's  command, 

Whose  coursers  kept,  ran  out  his  father's 
land; 

Who,   yet  a    stripling,  Nero's    chariot' 
drove, 

Whirl'd  o'er  the  streets,  while  his  vain 
master  strove 

With  boasted  art  to  please  hi9  eunuch- 
love." 
Would  it  not  make  a  modest  author  dare 

To  draw  his  table-book  within  the  square, 

And  fill  with  notes,  when  lolling  at  his  ease, 

M«Bcenas-like,^^  the  happy  rogue  he  sees  99 

Borne  by  six  wearied  slaves  in  open  view, 

Who  cancel'd  an  old  will  and  forg'd  a  new; 

Made  wealthy  at  the  small  expense  of  sign- 
ing 

With  a  wet  seal,  and  a  fresh  interlining  ? 
The  lady,  next,  requires  a  lashing  line, 

Who  squeez'd  a  toad  into   her  husband's 
wine: 

So  well  the  fiishionable  med'cine  thrives, 

That  now  'tis  practic'd  ev'n  by  country 
wives; 

Pois'ning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  fear: 

And  spotted  corps  are  frequent  on  the  bier. 

Wouldst  thou  to  honors  and  preferments 
climb,  1 10 

Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare   some  mighty 
crime, 

Which  dungeons,  death,  or  banishment  de- 
serves: 

For  virtue  is  but  dryly  prais'd,  and  sterves. 

Great  men,  to  great  crimes,  owe.  their' 
plate  emboss'd. 

Fair  palaces,  and  furniture  of  cost; 

And  nigh  commands:  a  sneaking  sin  is 
lost. 

Who  can  behold  that  rank  old  lecher  keep 

His  son's    corrupted  wife,  and    hope   to 
sleep  ?  " 

Or  that  male-harlot,  or  that  unfledg'd  boy, 

Eager  to  sin,  before  he  can  enjoy  ?  m 

If  nature  could  not,  anger  would  indite 

Such  woful  stuff  as  I  or  S— ^11  write. 
Count  from  the  time,  since  old  Deuca- 
lion's "  boat, 
is'd  by  the  flood,  did  on  Parnassus  float; 


And  scarcely  mooring  on  the  cliff,  implor'd 
An  oracle  how  man  might  be  restor'd; 
When  soften'd  stones  and  vital  breath  en- 
sued, 
And  virgins  naked  were  by  lovers  vieVd'; 
Whatever  since  that  Golden  Aee  was  done. 
What  humankind  desires,  and  what  they 

shun,  130 

Rage,  passions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will, 
Shall  this  satirical  collection  fill. 

What  age  so  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore, 
Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 
When  were  the  dice  with  more  profusion 

thrown? 
The  well-fili'd  fob  not  emptied  now  alone. 
But  gamesters  for  whole  patrimonies  play; 
The  steward  brings  the  deeds  which  must 

convey 
The  lost  estate:  what  more  than  madness 

reigns, 
When  one  short  sitting    many  hundreds 

drains,  140 

And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery  ? 
What  age  so  many  summer  seato  did 

see? 

Or  which  of  our  forefathers  far'd  so  well, 
As  on  seven  dishes,  at  a  private  meal? 
Clients  of  old  were  feasted;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at*th'  outwutt  door, 
Which  by  the  hungry  rout   is   soon   dLs- 

patch'd: 
The  paltry  largess,  too,  severely  wateh'd 
Ere  given;  and  every  face  olraerv'd  with 

care,  150 

That  no  intruding  guest  usurp  a  share. 
Known,  you  receive:  the  crier  calls  aloud 
Our  old  nobility  of  Trojan  blood, 
Who  gape  among  the  crowd  for  their 

precarious  food. 
The   pnetors'  and  the  tribunes'  voice  is 

heard; 
The  freedman  justles,  and  will  be  preferr*d; 
"First  come,  first  serv'd,"  he  cries;  *<and  I, 

in  spite 
Of  yonr  great  lordships,  will  maintain  my 

right. 
Tho'  bom  a  slave,  tho'  my  torn  ears  are 

bor'd,» 
'TIS  not  the  birth,  'tis  money  makes  the 

lord.  160 

The  rents  of  five  fair  houses  I  receive; 
What  greater  honors  can  the  purple  give  ? 
The  poor  patrician  '^  is  reduc'd  to  keep 
In  melancholy  walks  a  grazier's  sheep: 
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Not  Pallas  nor  Licinius  '^  had  my  treasure; 
Then  let  the  sacred  tribunes  wait  my  lei- 
sure. 
Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the 

street, 
And  trudg'd    to   Borne  upon  my  naked 

feet: 
Gold  is  the  greatest  god;  tho'  yet  we  see 
No  temples  rais'd  to  Money's  majesty,    170 
No  altars  fuming  to  her  pow'r  divine, 
Such  as  to  Valor,  Peace,  and  Virtue  shine. 
And  Faith,  and  Concord:  where  the  stork  1 
on  high  *»  I 

Seems  to  salute  her  infiint  progeny,  > 

Presaging  pious  love  with  her  auspicious 
cry/'  J 

But  since  our  knights  and  senators  account 
To  what  their  sordid  begging  vails  amount. 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  at- 
tends, 
Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  de- 
pends ! 
Their  household  fire,  their   raiment,  and 
their  food,  180 

Prevented  by  those  harpies;  '*  when  a  wood 
Of  litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate. 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promised  dole:  nay,  some  have  leam'd 

the  trick 
To  beg  for  absent  persons;  feign  them  sick. 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  ^ 

air; 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty 

chair. 
M  This  is  my  spouse:  dispatch  her  with  her 

share. 
Tis    Galla.""    "Let    her    ladyship    but 

peep." 
«  No,  sir,  't  is  pity  to  disturb  her  sleep."  190 
Such  fine  employments  our  whole  days 
divide: 
The  salutations  of  the  morning  tide 
Call  up  the  sun;  those  ended,  to  the  hall 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  bawl; 
Then  to  the  statues;  ^  where,  anudst  the  *) 

race 
Of  oonqu'ring  Bome,  some  Arab  shews 

his  face, 
InscriVd  with  titles,  and  profanes  the 

place; 

Fit  to  be  piss'd  against,  and  somewhat  more. 
The  gie»t  man,  home  oonduoted,  shots  his 
door:  199 

Old  clients,  wearied  out  with  fruitless  care, 
Dismiss  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  despair; 


Tho'  much  against  the  grain,  forc'd  to  re- 
tire, 
BiTf  roots  for  supper,  and  provide  a  fire. 

Meantime  his  lordship  loDs  within  at  ease, 
Pamp'ring  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities; 
Both  sea  and  land  are  ransack'd  for  the 

feast. 
And  his  own  gut  the  sole  invited  guest. 
Such  plate,  such  tables,  dishes  curess'd  so 

well^ 
That  whole  estates  are  swallow'd  at  a  meal. 
Ev'n  parasites  are  banish'd  from  his  board: 
(At  once  a  sordid  and  luxurious  lord:)     an 
Prodigious  throat,  for  which  whole  boars 

are  dress'd; 
(A  creature  form'd  to  furnish  out  a  feast.) 
But  present  punishment  pursues  his  maw. 
When,  surfeited  and  swell'd,  the  peacock 

raw 
He  bears  into  the  bath;  whence  want  of 

breath, 
Bepletions,  apoplex,  intestate  death. 
His  fate  makes  table  talk,  divulg'd  with 

scorn. 
And  he,  a  jest,  into  his  grave  is  bome. 

No  aee  can  go  beyond  us ;  future  times  220 
Can  add  no  fs^her  to  the  present  crimes. 
Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish  ^ 

and  do; 
Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow. 
Then,  Satire,  spread  thy  sails;  take  all 

the  winds  can  blow. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  demand  what  Muse  can 

yield 
Sufficient  strength  for  such  a  spacious  field; 
From  whence  can  be  deriv'd  so  large  a 

vein, 
Bold  truths  to  speak,  and  spoken  to  main- 
tain, 
When  eodHke  freedom  is  so  for  bereft 
The  n^le  mind,  that  scarce  the  name  is 

left.  230 

Ere  scandalum  magnatum  was  begot, 
No  matter  if  the  great  forgave  or  not: 
But  if  that  honest  license  now  you  take,  1 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  you  rake,  > 

Death  is  your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a  stake,  J 
Smear'd  o'er  with  wax,  and  set  on  fire,  to 

light 
The  streets,  and  make  a  dreadful  blaze  by 

night. 
Shall  they,  who  drench'd  three  uncles  in 

a  draught 
Of  pois'nous    juice,  be  then  in  triumph 

brought, 
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Make  lanes  among  the  people  where  they 

And,  mounted  high  on  downy  chariots,  V 

throw 
Disdainful  glances  on  the  crowd  below  ?  ^ 
Be  silent,  and  beware,  if  such  yon  see; 
'T  is  defamation  but  to  say:  "  That 's  he  1 " 
Against  bold  Tumus  "  the  great  Trojan 

arm, 
Amidst    their  strokes  the    poet  gets  no 

harm: 
Achilles  may  in  epic  verse  be  slain. 
And  none  of  all  his  Myrmidons  complain: 
Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry; 
Not  if  he  drown  himself  for  company:    250 
But  when  Lucilius  brandishes  his  pen, 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  ev'ry  part; 
And  rage  succeeds  to  teiars,  revenge  to 

smart. 
Muse,  be  advis'd;  't  is  past  considering  time. 
When  enter'd  once  the  dangerous  Ssts  of 

rhyme: 
Since  none  the  living  villains  dare  implead, 
Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead* 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST 

SATIRE 

1  Co(/nM,  or  it  may  be  Gordns,  a  bad  poet  who 
wrote  the  life  and  actioiis  of  Theseus. 

2  Telephus,  the  name  of  a  tragedy. 

3  Orestes,  another  tragedy. 

4  Mars  his  grove.  Some  oommentators  take 
this  grove  to  be  a  place  where  poets  were  us'd  to 
repeat  their  works  to  the  people ;  but  more  prob- 
ably, both  this  and  Vulcan's  grot,  or  cave,  and 
the  rest  of  the  places  and  names  here  mention'd, 
are  only  meant  for  the  commonplaoes  of  Homer 
in  his  Iliads  and  Odysses. 

5  The  best  and  worst ;  that  is,  the  best  and  the 
wont  poets. 

6  Advising  Sylla,  &o.  This  was  one  of  the 
themes  given  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians,  in 
the  deliberatiTe  kind ;  whether  Sylla  should  lay 
down  the  supreme  power  of  dictatorship,  or  still 
keep  it. 

7  LueUius^  the  first  satirist  of  the  Romans, 
who  wrote  long  before  Horace. 

8  Mcevia,  a  name  put  for  any  impudent  or 
mannish  woman. 

9  Whose  rasoTy  &c.  Juvenal's  barber  now 
grown  wealthy. 

^  10  Crispinus,  an  Egyptian  slave ;  now  by  his 
riohes  transformed  into  a  nobleman. 

11  Charg'd  with  light  summerrings,  Ae,  The 
Romans  were  grown  so  effeminate  in  Juvenal's 
time,  that  they  wore  light  rings  in  the  sunmier 
and  neavier  in  the  winter. 

12  Matho,  a  famous  lawyer,  mention'd  in 
other  places  by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 


13  At  Lyons,  A  city  in  France,  where  annual 
sacrifices  and  games  were  made  in  honor  of  An- 
gustuB  CsBsar. 

14  Prevailing  province,  &c.  Here  the  poet 
complains  that  the  governors  of  provinces,  being 
aocus'd  for  their  unjust  exactions,  tho'  they  were 
oondemn'd  at  their  trials,  yet  got  off  by  bribery. 

15  J9brace,  who  wrote  satires:  'tis  more  noble, 
says  our  author,  to  imitate  him  in  that  wa^,  than 
to  write  the  labors  of  Hercules,  the  suff  enues  of 
Diomedes  and  his  followers,  or  the  flight  of  iHe- 
dalus,  who  made  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  death  of 
his  son  Icarus. 

16  His  eunuch-4ove,  Nero  married  Spoms,  an 
eunuch ;  tho'  it  may  be,  the  poet  meant  Nero's 
mistress  in  man's  apparel. 

17  M(Bcenas4ike,  Miecenasisoften  tax'd  by 
Seneca  and  others  for  his  effeminacy. 

18  And  hope  to  sleep.  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
very  consideration  01  such  a  crime  will  hinder  a 
virtuous  man  from  taking  his  repose. 

19  Deucalion  and  Pyrrna,  when  the  world  was 
drown'd,  eacap'd  to  the  top  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  were  commanded  to  restore  mankind,  by 
throwing  stones  over  their  heads:  the  stones 
he  threw  became  men,  and  those  she  threw  be* 
came  women. 

20  17u>^  my  torn  ears  are  bar'' d.  The  ears  of  all 
slaves  were  bor'd,  as  a  mark  of  their  servitude ; 
which  custom  is  still  usual  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  other  parts,  even  for  whole  nations,  who 
bore  prodigious  holes  in  their  ears,  and  wear  vast 
weights  at  them. 

21  ITie  poor  patrician.    The  poor  nobleman. 

22  Pallas,  or  Licinius.  Pallas,  a  slave  freed 
by  Claudius  Cseaar,  and  rais'd  by  his  favor  to 
great  riches.  Licinius  was  another  wealthy 
freedman,  belonging  to  Augustus. 

23  Where  the  stork  on  high,  &c.  Perhaps  the 
storks  were  ns'd  to  build  on  the  top  of  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Concord. 

24  Prevented  by  those  harpies.  He  calls  the 
Roman  knights,  &o.,  harpies,  or  devourers.  In 
those  days  tiie  rich  made  doles  intended  for  the 
poor ;  but  the  great  were  either  so  ooveteous,  or 
so  needy,  that  they  came  in  their  litters  to  de- 
mand uieir  shares  of  the  largess,  and  thereby 
prevented,  and  consequently  starv'd,  the  poor. 

25  'Tis  Galla,  <&c.  The  meaning  is,  that 
noblemen  would  cause  empty  litters  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  giver's  door,  pretending  their  wives 
were  within  them.  *'  'T is Oalla,"  that  is,  '*  my 
wife ; "  the  next  words,  **  Let  her  ladvship  but 

Seep,"  are  of  the  servant  who  distributes  the 
ole ;  **  Let  me  see  her,  that  I  may  be  sure  she 
is  within  the  litter."  The  husband  answers  : 
**She  is  asleep,  and  to  open  the  litter  would 
disturb  her  rest." 

26  Next  to  the  statues,  &e.  The  poet  here  tells 
you  how  the  idle  pass'd  their  time ;  in  going  first 
to  the  levees  of  the  great,  then  to  the  hall,  that 
is,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  hear  the  lawyers 
plead,  then  to  the  marketplace  of  Augustus, 
where  the  statues  of  the  famous  Romans  were 
set  in  ranks  on  pedestals,  amongst  which  statues 
were  seen  those  of  foreigners,  such  as  Arabs,  ^., 
who,  for  no  desert,  but  only  on  the  account  of 
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their  wealth  or  fayor,  were  plao'd  amongst  the 
noblest 

27  Against  bold  Tumus,  &c.  A  poet  may 
safeW  write  an  heroic  poem,  saoh  as  that  of  Vir- 
gil who  desoribes  the  duel  of  Tumns  and  .tineas ; 
or  of  Homer,  who  writes  of  Achilles  and  Hec- 
tor; or  the  death  of  Hvlas,  the  catamite  of 
Hercules,  who.  stooping  for  water,^  dropp'd  his 
pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  well  after  it.  Hut 't  is 
dangerons  to  write  satire,  like  Lncilius. 


THE  THIRD   SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  storj  of  this  satire  speaks  itMlf .  Umbri- 
tins,  'dhe  supposed  friend  of  Juvenal,  and 
himself  a  poet,  is  leaving  Rome,  and  retiring 
to  Gunue.  Our  author  accompanies  him  out 
of  town.  Before  they  take  leave  of  each 
odier,  Umbritius  tells  his  friend  the  reasons 
which  oblige  him  to  lead  a  private  life,  in  an 
obscure  place.  He  complains  that  an  honest 
man  cannot  get  lus  bread  at  Rome;  that  none 
but  flatterers  make  their  fortunes  ^ere ;  that 
Grecians  and  other  foreigners  raise  'tiiem- 
selves  by  those  sordid  arts  which  he  describes, 
and  against  which  he  bitterly  inveighs.  He 
reckons  up  the  several  inconveniencies  which 
arise  from  a  city  life,  and  the  many  dangers 
which  attend  it ;  npbnuds  the  noblemen  with 
covetonsness,  for  not  rewarding  good  poets ; 
and  arraigns  the  government  for  starving 
them.  The  great  art  of  this  satire  is  partic- 
ularly shown  in  commonplaces,  and  drawing 
in  as  many  vices  as  could  naturally  fall  into 
the  compaas  of  it. 

Griev'd  tho'  I  am  an  ancient  friend  to 

lose, 
I  like  the  solitarj  seat  he  chose, 
In  quiet  Cnmsa  ^  fixing  his  repose: 
Where,  far  from  noisy  Rome,  secnre  he 

Ityes, 
And  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  nyes; 
The  road  to-Bajie,'  and  that  soft  recess, 
Which  all  the  gods  with  all  their  bounty 

bless. 
Tho'  I  in  Proohyta '  with  greater  ease 
Could  live,  than  in  a  street  of  palaces.       9 
What  scene  so  desart,  or  so  full  of  fright, 
As  toVring  houses  tumbling  in  the  niffht. 
And  Borne  on  fire  beheld  by  its  own  bias* 

ing  light  ? 
But  worse  than  all,  the  clatt'ring  tiles;  and 

worse 
Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet's  curse; 


Rogues  that  in  dog  days  *  cannot  rhyme  f  or> 

bear: 
But  without  meioy  read,  and  make  yon 

hear. 
Now  while  my  friend,  just  ready  to  de- 
part. 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart; 
He  stopp'd  a  little  at  the  Conduit-gate, 
Where  Numa*  modeled  once  the  Roman 

State,  ,  ao 

In  mighty  councils  with  his  nymph  *  retir'd: 
Tho'  now  the  saored  shades  and  founts  are 

hir'd 
By  banish'd  Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth 

can  lay 
In  a  small  basket,  on  a  wisp  of  hay; 
Yet  such  our  avarice  is,  that  every  tree 
Pays  for  his  head;  not  sleep  itself  is  free: 
Nor  place,  nor  persons,  now  are  saored  held; 
From  their  own  grove  the  Muses  are  ex- 

pell'd. 
Into  this  lonely  vale  our  steps  we  bend, 
I  and  my  sullen  discontented  friend:         30 
The  marble  caves,  and  aqueducts  we  view; 
But  how  adulterate  now,  and  different  from 

the  true ! 
How  much  more  beauteous  had  the  foun> 

tain  been, 
Embellish'd  with  her  first  created  green, 
Where  crystal  streams  thro'  living  turf  had 

run, 
Contented  with  an  nm  of  native  stone  1 
Then  thus    Umbritius   (with  an  angry 

foown. 
And  looking  back  on  this  degenerate  town): 
*<  Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  luive  no  suppoH, 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court,  40 
No  profit  rises  from  th'  unffratefnl  stage, 
M^  poverty  encreasin^  with  my  age, 
T  is  time  to  give  my  just  disdain  a  vent. 
And,  cursing,  leave  so  base  a  government. 
Where  Dib£1u8^  his  borrowed  wings  laid  by. 
To  that  obscure  retreat  I  choose  to  fly: 
While  yet  few  furrows  on  my  face  are ' 

seen. 
While  I  wiilk  upright,  and  old  age  is 

green, 
And  Lachesis  *  has  somewhat  left  to  spin. 
Now,  now  'tis  time  to  quit  this  cursed 

Slace,  50 

e  from  villains  my  too  honest  face: 
Here  let  Artnrius  *  live,  and  snob  as  he; 
Such  manners  will  with  such  a  town  agree. 
Knaves  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the 
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Of  tunuBg  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black; 
Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  the  poor 
By  farm'd  excise^  can  cleanse  the  common 

shore, 
And  rent  the  fishery;  can  bear  the  dead; ' 
And  teach  their  eyes  dissembled  tears  to 

shed: 
AU  this  for  fi;ain;  for  gain  they  seU  their 

very  head.  60 

These  fellows  (aefi  what  Fortune's  pow'r  can 

do) 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show: 
FoUow'd  the  prizes  thro'  each  paltry  town, 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known. 
But  no^  grown  rich,  on  drmiken  holi- 

days. 
At  their  own  costs  exhibit  public  plays; 
Where,  influenc'd  by  the  rabble^s  bloody 

will, 
With  thumbs  bent  back,*°  they  popularly 

kill. 
From  thence  retum'd,  their  sordid  aTarice 

rakes 
In  excrements  again,  and  hires  the  jakes.  70 
Why  hire  they  not  the  town,  not  ey'ry- 

thing. 
Since  such  as  they  haye  Fortune  in  a  string, 
Who,  for  her  pleasure,  can  her  fools  ad- 

yanee, 
And  toss  'em  topmost  on  the  wheel  of 

chance? 
What 's  Rome  to  me,  what  bus'ness  haye  I 

there, 
I  who  can  neither  lie,  nor  falsely  swear  ? 
Nor  praise  my  patron's  undeserymg  rhymes. 
Nor  yet  comply  with  him,  nor  with  his 

times; 
Unskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow. 
Like  canting  rascals,  how  the  wars  will  go: 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  proc^nosticate  81 

To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate; 
Nor  in  the  entrails  of  a  toad  haye  pried, 
Nor  carried  bawdy  presents  to  a  bride: 
For  want  of  these  town  virtues,  thus,  alone, 
I  ffo  conducted  on  my  way  by  none: 
LuEc  a  dead  member  from  the  body  rent; 
Maim'd,  and  unuseful  to  the  goyemment. 
**  Who  now  is  loy'd,  but  he  who  loves  the 

times, 
Conscious  of  close  intrigues,  and  dipp'd  in 

crimes;  90 

Lab'ring  with  secrets  which  his  bosom  bum, 
Yet  never  must  to  public  light  return  ? 
They  get  reward  alone  who  can  betray: 
For  keeping  honest  counsels  none  will  pay. 


He  who  can  Verree,"  when  he  will,  accuse, 
The  purse  of  Verres  may  at  ^easure  use: 
But  let  not  all  the  ^old  which  Taeus  *'  hides, 
And  pays  the  sea  m  tributary  tides. 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  thy  breast, 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  rest,  xoo 
Great  men  with  jealous  eyes  the  friend  be- 
hold. 
Whose  secrecy  they  purchase  with  their 
gold. 
"I  haste  to  tell  thee,  nor  shall  shame 
oppose. 
What  confidents  our  wealthy  Romans  chose ; 
And  whom  I  most  abhor:  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  hate,  in  Rome,  a  Grecian  town  to  find: 
To  see  the  scum  of  Greece  transplanted 

here, 
Receiv'd  like  gods,  is  what  I  cannot  bear. 
Nor  Greeks  alone,  but  Syrians  here  abound; 
Obscene  Orontes,*'  diving  imder  groiud,  iro 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's^*    hungry 

shores. 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores: 
Hether  their  crooked  harps  and  customs 

come; 
All  find  receipt  in  hospitable  Rome. 
The  barbarous  harlots  crowd  the  public  ^ 
place:  ^  } 

Gro,  fools,  and  purchase  an  unclean  em-  \^ 

brace; 
The  painted  miter  court,  and  the  more 

pajnted  face. 
Old  Romulus,**  and  Father  Mars,  look^ 

down  I 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  > 
clown  I 

Is  tum'd  a  beau  in  a  loose  tawdry  gown.  J 
His  once  unkemm'd  and  horrid  locks,  be- 
hold I XI 

Stilling  sweet  oil:    his  neck  inchain'd  with 

gold; 
Aping  the  foreigners,  in  ev'ry  dress. 
Which,   bought  at  greater  cost,  becomes 

him  less. 
Meantime  they  wisely  leave  their  native 

land; 
From  Sicyon,  Samos,  and  from  Alaband, 
And  Amydon,  to   Rome  they  swarm  in 

shoals: 
So  sweet  and  easy  is  the  gain  from  fools. 
Poor  refugees  at  first,  they  purchase  here; 
And,  soon  as  denizen'd,  they  domineer;  130 
Grow  to  the  great  a  flatt'ring  servile  rout: 
Work  themselves  inward,  and  their  patrons 

out: 
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Quick -wittedy  brazen  -  fac'd,   with  fluent 

tongnesy 
Patient  of  labors,  and  dissembling  wro^igs. 
Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can, 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man  ? 
A  cook,  a  ooniurer,  a  rhetorician,  ^ 

A  painter,  pedant,  a  geometrician,  > 

A  dancer  on  the  ropes,  and  a  physician.    J 
All  thin£;s  the  hungry  Greek  exactly  knows: 
And  bid   him  go  to  heav'n,  to  heaVn  he 

goes:  S41 

In  short,  no  Scythian,  Moor,  or  Thracian 

bom. 
But  in  that  town**  which  arms  and  arts 

adorn. 
Shall  he  be  plac'd  aboye  me  at  the  board, 
In  purple  doth'd,  and  lolling  like  a  lord  ? 
Shall  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t'other 

day 
A  small-craft  yessel  hither  did  convey 
Where,  stow'd  with  prunes,  and  rotten 


her^ 


figs,  he  lay  ? 
little  is 


How  little  is  the  privilege  become 
Of  being  bom  a  citizen  of  Rome  I  150 

The  Greeks  get  aU  by  fulsome  flatteries; 
A  most  pecuSar  stroke  they  have  at  lies. 
They  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend; 
His  blobber  lips,  and  beetle  brows  commend ; 
His  long  crane  neck,  and  narrow  shoulders 

praise  — 
Yon  'd  think  they  were  describing  Hercules. 
A  creaking  voice  for  a  clear  treble  goes; 
Tho'  harsher  than  a  cock  that  treads  and 

crows. 
We  can  as  grossly  praise;  but,  to  our  grief. 
No  flatt'ry  but  from  Grecians  gains  belief. 
Besides  these  qualities,  we  must  agree    161 
They  mimic  better  on  the  stage  thtm  we: 
The  wife,  the  whore,  the  shepherdess  they 

In  such  a  free,  and  such  a  graceful  way. 
That  we  believe  a  very  woman  shown, 
And  fancy  something  underneath  the  gown. 
But  not  Antiochus,  nor  Stratocles," 
Our  ears  and  ravish'd  eyes   can  only 

please: 
The  nation  is  compos 'd  of  such  as  these. 
AU  Greece  is  one  comedian:    laugh,  and 

they  170 

Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray: 
Grieve,  and  they  grieve;   if  you  weep* 

silently. 
There  seems  a  silent  echo  in  their  eye:       >• 
They  cannot  mourn  like  you;  but  they 

can  cry.  j 


Call  for  a  fire,  their  winter  clothes  they 
take: 

Begin  but  you  to  shiver,  and  they  shake: 

In  Irost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat. 

They  rub  th'  unsweating  brow,  and  swear 
they  sweat. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as 
these;  179 

Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please; 

Who  day  and  night  are  like  a  looking-glass. 

Still  ready  to  reflect  their  patron's  face; 

The  panegyric  hand,  and  lifted  eye, 

Prepared  for  some  new  piece  of  flattery. 

Ev'n  nastiness  occasions  wiU  afford; 

They  praise  a  belching,  or  weU-pissing  lord. 

Besides,-  there 's  nothing  sacred,  nothij^  free 

From  bold  attempts  of  their  rank  lechery. 

Thro'  the  whole  lamily  their  labors  run; 

The  daughter  is  debauch'd,  the  wife  is 
won:  190  V 

Nor  scapes  the  bridegroom,  or  the  bloom- 
ing son. 

If  none  they  find  for  their  lewd  purpose  fit. 

They  with  tiie  walls  and  very  floors  commit. 

They  search  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and 

Are  worship'd  there,  and  f ear'd  for  wnat 

they  know. 
''  And,  now  we  talk  of  Grecians,  cast  a ' 

view* 
On  what,  in  schools,  their  men  of  morals 

do; 
A  ri^  Stoic  >*  his  own  pupil  slew: 
A  fnend,  against  a  friend,  of  his  own  cloth, 
Tum'd  evii^nce,  and  murther'd  on  his  oath. 
What  room  is  left  for  Romans  in  a  town  201 
Where  Grecians  rule,  and  cloaks  control 

the  gown? 
Some  Diphilus,  or  some  Frotogenes,^' 
Look  sharply  out,  our  senators  to  seize: 
Enffross  'em  wholly,  by  their  native  art, 
Ana  fear  no  rivals  in  their  bubble's  hea^: 
One  drop  of  poison  in  my  patron's  ear, 
One  slight  suggestion  of  a  senseless  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  serves  to  ruin  me; 
Disgrac'd  and  banish'd  from  the  family.  310 
In  vain  forgotten  services  I  boast; 
My  long  dependence  in  an  hour  is  lost: 
Look  round  the  world,  what  country  will 

appear. 
Where  friends  are  left  with  greater  ease 

than  here  ? 
At  Rome  (nor  think  me  partial  to  the  poor) 
All  offices  of  ours  are  out  of  door: 
In  vain  we  rise,  and  to  their  levees  run; 
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Mj  lofd  himself  is  up,  before,  and  ^ne; 
The  pisBtor  bids  his  kotors  mend  their  pace, 
Lest  his    colleague  oatstrip  him  in    the 


aao 


The    childless    matrons    are,   long    since, 

awake, 
And  for  affronts  the  tardy  visits  take. 
<"T  is  frequent,  here,  to  see  a  freebom 

son 
On  the  left  hand  of  a  rich  hireling  run; 
Because  the  wealthy  rogue  can  throw  away. 
For  half  a  brace  of  bouts,  a  tribune's  pay: 
But  you,  poor  sinner,  tho'  you  love  the  vice 
And  like  the  whore,  demur  upon  the  price; 
And,  frighted  with  the  wicked  sum,  forbear 
To  lend  a  hand,  and  help  her  from  the 

chair.  230 

**  Produce  a  witness  of  unblemish'd  life, 
Holv  as  Numa,  or  as  Numa's  wife. 
Or  him  who  bid^  th'  unhaUow'd  flames 

retire, 
And  snatch'd  the  trembling  goddess  from 

the  fire; 
The  Question  is  not  put,  how  far  extends 
His  mety,  but  what  ne  yearly  spends: 
Quick,  to  the  bus'ness;  how  he  lives  and 

eats; 
How    largely    gives;    how  splendidly    he 

trrats; 
How  many  thousand  acres  feed  his  sheep; 
What  are  his  rents;  what  servants  does  he 

keep  ?  24° 

Th'  account  is  soon  cast  up;  the  judges 

rate 
Our  credit  in  the  court  by  our  estate. 
Swear  by  our  gods,  or  those  the  Greeks 

adore. 
Thou  art  as  sure  forsworn,  as  thou  art  poor; 
The  poor  must  gain  their  bread  by  per-  ^ 

jury; 
And  even  the  gods,  that  other  means  I 

deny. 
In  conscience  must  absolve   'em,  when 

they  lie. 
**  Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in 

store; 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor: 
For  the  torn  snrtont  and  the  tatter'd  vest. 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jest; 
The  greasy  gown,  sullied  with  often  turn- 
ing, as» 
Gives  a  good  hint,  to  say:  *  The  man 's  in 

mourning: ' 
Or  if  the  shoe  be  ripp'd,  or  patches  put: 
*  He 's  wounded !  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot.' 


Want  is  the  scorn  of  ev'ry  wealthy  fool; 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicule. 
"'Pack    hence,  and  from  the  cover'd 

benches  rise,' 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  cries, 
*  This  is  no  place  for  you,  whose  small  estate 
Is  not  the  value  of  the  settled  rate;         a6i 
The  sons  of  happy  punks,  the  pander's 

heir, 
Are  privileged  to  sit  in  triumph  there. 
To  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theater. 
Up  to  the  galleries,  for  shame,  retreat; 
For,  by  the   Roscian  law,'^  the  poor  can 

claim  no  seat.' 
Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed 
The  man  that  poU'd  but  twelvepenoe  for 

his  head? 
Who  ever  nam'd  a  poor  man  for  his  heir. 
Or  call'd  him  to  assist  the  iudging  chair  ? 
The  poor  were  wise,  who,  by  the  rich  op- 

press'd,  271 

Withdrew,  and  sought  a  sacred  place  of 

rest. 
Once  they  did  well,  to  free  themselves  from 

scorn; 
But  had  done  better  never  to  return. 
Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. 
<*At  Rome  'tis  worse;  where  house- 1 

rent  by  the  year  I 

And  servants  bellies  cost  so  devlish  dear;  •> 
And  tavern  bills  run  high  for  hungry 

cheer.  ' 

To    drink    or  eat    m    earthenware  we 

scorn,  280 

Which  cheaply  country  cupboards  does  ^ 

adorn;  1 

And  coarse  blue  hoods  on  holidays  are 

worn.  J 

Some  distant  parts  of  Italy  are  known. 
Where  none,  but  only  dead  men,**  wear  a 

gown; 
On  theaters  of  turf,  in  homely  state. 
Old  plays  they  act,  old  feasts  they  cele- 

biate; 
The  same  rude  son^  returns  upon  the  crowd. 
And,  by  tradition,  is  for  wit  idlow'd. 
The  numic  yearly  gives  the  same  delights; 
And  in  the  mother^s  arms  the  clownish  in- 
fant frights.  290 
Their  habits  (undistinguish'd  by  degree)  1 
Are  plain,  alike;  the  same  simplici^,        > 
Both  on  tibe  stage,  and  in  the  pit,  you  see.  J 
In  his  white  clcttk  the  mag^istrate  appears; 
The  country  bumpkin  the  same  liv'ry  wears. 
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Bnt  here,  attir'd  beyond  our  purse  we  go, 
For  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show: 
We  take  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  shine; 
And  poor,  are  yet  anibitious  to  be  fine. 
This  is  a  common  vice,  tho'  all  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear.  301 
What  will  you  give  that  Cossus  **  may  but 

view 
Your  face,  and  in  the  crowd  distinguish 

you; 
May  take  your  incense  like  a  gracious  god, 
And  answer  only  with  a  civil  nod  ? 
To  please  onr  patrons,  in  this  vicious  age. 
We  make  our  entrance  by  the  fav'rite  paff^; 
Shave  his  first  down,  and  when  he  poUs  his 

hair. 
The  consecrated  locks  to  temples  bear; 
Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  sells,  310 
And,  whh  our  offerings.  h«lp  to  raise  hk 

vaus. 
^  Who  fears,  in  country  towns,  a  house's 

fall. 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  waU  ? 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city,  here; 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely 

bear: 
And  't  is  the  village  mason's  daily  calling, 
To  keep  the  wor&s  metropolis  from  fall- 
ing* 
To  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to 

dose, 
And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 
At  Cum»  we  can  sleeps  quite  rouna  the 

year,  %io 

Nor  faUs,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Koman  turrets 

fly. 

And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 
Thy  neighbor  has  remov'd  his  wretched 

store, 
(Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the 

poor;) 
Thy  own  third  story  smokes,  while  thou, 

supine. 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum. 
Cocklofts  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the 

turn, 
Where  thy  tame  pigeons'^  next  the  tiles 

were  bred,  330 

Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled. 

**  Codrus  '*  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to 

boot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dan- 
gling out; 


His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers 

erac'd. 
Beneath  'em  was  his  trusty  tankard  plac'd; 
And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay; 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  con- 
tained. 
Whose   covers  much    of   moldiness  com- 
pUun'd:  339 

Where  mice  and  rats  devoured  poetic  bread, 
And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 
'T  is  true,  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast, 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost; 
Begged  naked  thro'  the  streets  of  wealthy 

Rome; 
And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him 
home. 
'<  But  if  the  palace  of  Aiturius  bum. 
The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  ma- 
trons mourn; 
The  city  prstor  will  no  pleadings  hear;    1 
The  very  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear,    t 
And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Gauls  were  | 

here.  350  J 

While  yet  it  bums,  th'  officious  nation  flies. 
Some  to  condole,  and  some  to  bring  supplies: 
One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild;  and  one 
White  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stone. 
The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  seem  to  live ; 
While  others  images  for  altars  give; 
One  books  and  screens,  and  Pailas  to  the 

breast; 
Another  bags  of  gold;    and  he  gives  best. 
Childless  Arturius,  vastly  rich  before, 
Thus  by  his  losses  multiplies  his  store;  360 
Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire. 
That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 
"  But,  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 
To  the  dear  playhouse,  and  the  players  too; 
Sweet  country  seats  are  purchas'd  eVry- 

where. 
With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price 

than  here 
You  hire  a  darksome  doghole  by  the  year: 
A  small  convenience,  decently  prepar'd, 
A  shallow  well,  that  rises  in  your  yard. 
That    spreads    his    easy  crystal    streams 
around,  370 

And  waters  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 
There,  love  the  fork,  thy  g^irden  cultivate. 
And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythago- 
rean treat.** 
'Tis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small 

ground. 
In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 
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**TiB  frequent,  here,  for  want  of  sleep " 

to  die; 
Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny; 
And,  with    imperfect   heat,  in  languid 

stomachs  fry. 
What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can 

keep, 
When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to 

sleep  ?  380 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome; 
And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 
The  drover  who  his  fellow-drover  meets 
In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets; 
The  wagoners,  that  curse  their  standing 

teams. 
Would  wake  ev'n  drowsy  Drusus  from  his 

dreams. 
And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  de- 

But  sweep  above  our  heads;   and  make 

their  way. 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write, 
Or  sleep  at  ease:  the  shutters  make    it 

night.  390 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  first,  the  public  place: 
The  prease  before  him  stops  the  client's 

pace. 
The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting 

sides, 
And  trip  his  heels;  he  walks  not,  but  he 

ndes. 
One  elbows  him,  one  justles  in  the  shole, 
A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or   chairman's 

pole: 
Stocking'd  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt' 

he  goes; 
And  some  rogue-soldier^  with  his  hob- 

nail'd  shoes, 
Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows.    ^ 
"  See  with  what  smoke   our  doles  we ' 

celebrate:  400 

A  hundred  guests,  invited,  walk  in  state; 
A   hundred    hungry  slaves,  with   their 

Dutch  kitchens,  wait. 
Huge   pans   the  wretches  on  their  heads 

must  bear. 
Which    scarce    gigantic    Corbulo"   could 

rear: 
Tet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the 

load; 
Nay,  run,  and,  running,  blow  the  sparkling 

flajnes  abroad. 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  brought, 

are  torn; 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne, 


Stretoh'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their 

riage  lie. 

That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high; 
For,  should  their  axle  break,  its  over-  ^ 

throw  411 

Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the 

crowd  below; 
Nor  friends  their  hriends,  nor  sires  their 

sons  could  know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  would 

remain: 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the 

slain; 
One  vast  destruction;  not  the  soul  alone. 
But    bodies,  like  the  soul,  invisible  are 

flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing    of    their    fellows' 

fate, 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the 

plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks, 

and  lay  420 

The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing-sheets  dis- 

play; 

And  oil  them  first;  and  each  is  handy  in 

his  way. 

But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  care  they  take. 
Poor  ghost,  is  wand'ring  by  the  Stygian 

lake; 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  ^  grim  face. 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place. 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  pray'r, 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  discharge  his 

fare. 
<<  Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  nif  ht: 
And,    first,    behold  our  houses'  dreadful 

height;  430 

From  whence  come    broken  potsherds' 

tumbling  down; 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret  windows 

thrown: 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  that 

mark  the  flinty  stone. 
'T  is  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late, 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fates  attend,  thy  step  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  m  the  street. 
Bless  the  good  gods,  and  think  thy  ciiance 

is  rare. 
To  have  a  pisspot  only  for  th^  share. 
'*  The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not 

fight  440 

Before  his    bedtime,  takes  no  rest  that 

niffht; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
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Than  stem  Achilles,'*  when  his  friend  was 

slain: 
Tis  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl: 
Yet  tho'  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with 

wine, 
He  wants  not  wit,  the  danger  to  decline; 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  six. 
And  on  the  lackeys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroider'd 

ooat,  450 

May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on 

foot. 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  home- 
ward bend. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end, 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He   stands,  and  bids  me  stand;  I  must 

abide; 
For  he  's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 
** '  Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to- 
night ? '  he  cries, 
*  And  slured  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach 

rise  ? 
Whose  windy  beans  have  stuff 'd  your  guts, 

and  where  460 

Have  your  black  thumbs  been  dipp'd  in 

vinegar  ? 
With  what  companion  cobbler  have  you  fed. 
On  old  ox-cheeks,   or    he-goat's  tougher 

head? 
What,  are  you  dumb?   Quick,  with  your 

answer,  quick, 
Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 
Say,  in  what  nasty  cellar,  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch,  your  rogueship  may 

be  found?' 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  't  is  all  the  same : 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the 

blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him,  you  come; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome.      471 
You  beg  his  pardon;  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth,  to  chew  your 

meat. 
''Nor  is  this  all;  for,  when  retir'd,  you 

think 
To  sleep  securely;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  barr'd, 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard; 
The  ruffian  robbers,  by  no  justice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cutthroat  soldiers,  are  abroad, 
Those  venal  soub,  who,  hardened   in  each 

ill,  480 


To  save  complaints  and  prosecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the ' 

padders  come 
To  this  vast  city,  as  their  native  home; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely   skulk   in 

Rome. 

''The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  emplov'd; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy  d 
In  shackles;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Groads  for  the  teams,  and  plowshares  for 

the  plow. 
O  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors,  4S9 

Beneath  the  kings  **  and  tribnnitial  pow'rs  I 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain. 
Which,  now,  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce 

contain. 
"  More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could 

show 
For  my  departure;  but  the  sun  is  low; 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay^ 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their 

way. 
"Farewell;  and  when,  like  me,  o'er- 

whelm'd  with  care. 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  '*  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air, 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend;  and  send  me 

word,  soo 

What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  shades 

afford:    * 
Then,  to  assist  your  satires,  I  will  come; 
And  add  new  venom,  when  you  write  of 

Rome." 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  THIRD 

SATIRE 

1  Cuma^  a  small  city  in  Campania,  near  Pa- 
teolif  or  Pnzzolo,  as  it  is  called,  xhe  habitation 
of  the  Gumasan  Sibyl. 

2  Bajct^  another  uttle  town  in  Campania,  near 
the  sea ;  a  pleasant  place. 

3  ProcA^a,  a  small  barre|i  island  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  of  Na^es. 

4  In  dog  days.  The  poets  in  Juvenal's  time 
ns^d  to  reheaise  their  poetry  in  August. 

5  Numa^  the  second  Ring  of  Rome,  who  made 
their  laws,  and  instituted  their  religion. 

6  Nymph,  Egeria,  a  nymph,  or  goddess,  with 
whom  Nnma  feign'd  to  convene  by  night,  and 
to  be  instraoted  by  her  in  modeling  his  super- 
stitLons. 

7  Where  DadcUus^  &e.,  meaning  at  Cumie. 

8  Lachesis,  one  of  the  three  Destinies,  whose 
office  was  to  spin  the  life  of  every  man  ;  as  it 
was  of  Clotho  to  hold  the  distaff,  and  Atropos 
to  ont  the  thread. 

9  Artvrius,  any  debauoh'd,  wicked  fellow, 
who  gains  by  the  times. 
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10  With  thumbs  bent  backward.  In  a  prize  of 
sword-playen,  wlien  one  of  the  fencers  had  the 
other  at  his  meroyf  the  yanquish'd  party  im- 
plor'd  the  clemencrsr  of  the  spectators.  If  they 
thought  he  deservNl  it  not,  they  held  up  their 
thumhe  and  hent  them  haokwards  in  sign  of 
death. 

11  Verres,  pnetor  in  Sicily,  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  by  whom,  aocus*d  of  oppressing 
the  proTince,  he  was  oondemn'd :  his  name  is 
us'd  nere  for  any  rich  ricious  man. 

12  Tagtu,  a  famoos  river  in  Spain,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  near  Lisbon,  in 
Portugal.  It  was  held  of  old  to  be  full  of  golden 
sands. 

13  Orontesy  the  greatest  river  of  Syria.  The 
poet  here  puts  the  river  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria. 

14  Tiber,  the  river  which  runs  by  Rome. 

15  RommuSt  first  king  of  Rome  ;  son  of  Mars, 
as  the  poets  feign.  The  first  Romans  were  origi- 
nally herdsmen. 

16  Bui  in  that  town,  Ac.  He  means  Athens, 
of  which  Pallas,  the  Groddeas  of  Aims  and  Arts, 
was  patroness. 

17  Antiochua  and  StrcUodes,  two  famous  Gre- 
cian mimipfl^  or  actors,  in  the  poet's  time. 

18  A  rigid  Stoic,  Ac,  Publiua  Elgnatius,  a 
Stoic,  falsely  accused  Bareas  Soranus,  as  Taci- 
tus tells  us. 

^  19  DiphUus  and  Protogenet^  &c.,  were  Gre- 
cians livm^  in  Rome. 

20  Or  htm  who  bade.  <&c.  Lucius  Metellus, 
the  high  priest,  who,  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  on  fin.  savM  the  Palladium. 

21  For,  by  the  Roscian  law„Ac,  Roscius,  a 
tribune,  who  ordered  the  distinction  of  places  in 
public  shows  betwixt  the  noblemen  of  Rome  and 
the  plebeians. 

22  Where  none,  but  only  dead  men,  Ac,  The 
meaning  is,  that  men  in  some  parts  of  Italy  never 
wore  a  gown  (the  usual  habit  of  Uie  Romans)  till 
they  were  buried  in  one. 

23  Cossiu  is  here  taken  for  any  great  man. 

24  Where  the  tatne  pigeons,  Ac,  The  Romans 
ns'd  to  breed  their  tame  pigeons  in  their  gar- 
rets. 

25  Codrus,  a  learned  man,  very  poor:  br 
his  books,  supposed  to  be  a  poet;  for,  in  all 
probability,  the  heroic  veraes  nere  mentioned, 
which  rats  and  mice  devoured,  were  Homer's 
works. 

26  A  Pythagorean  treat.  He  means  herbs, 
roots,  fruits,  and  salads. 

27  Gigantic  Corbulo,  Gorbulo  was  a  famous 
general,  in  Nero's  time,  who  conquer'd  Arme- 
nia, and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  that 
tyrant,  when  he  was  in  Greece,  in  reward  of  his 
great  services.  His  stature  was  not  only  tall, 
above  the  ordinary  size,  but  he  was  also  propor- 
tionaUv  strong. 

28  The  ferryman'' s,  Stc,  Charon,  the  ferryman 
of  hell,  whose  fare  was  a  halfpenny  for  every 
soul. 

29  Stem  Achilles,  The  friend  of  Achilles  was 
Patroclus,  who  was  slain  by  Hector. 

30  Beneath  the  Icings,  ^.    Rome  was  origi- 


nally rul'd  b^r  l^inSB)  till,  for  the  rape  of  Ln- 
cretia,  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expeU'd ;  after 
which  it  was  govem'd  by  two  consuls,  yearly 
chosen;  but  uiey  oppressing  the  people,  the 
commoners  mutinied  and  proour'd^  tribunes  to 
be  created,  who  defended  their  privileges  and 
often  oppos'd  the  consular  authority  and  the 
senate. 
31  Aquinum  was  the  birthplace  of  JuvenaL 


THE   SIXTH   SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

This  satire,  of  almost  double  length  to  any  of 
the  rest,  is  a  bitter  invective  against  the  fair 
aex.  'Tis,  indeed,  a  commonplace,  from 
whence  all  the  modems  have  notoriously 
stolen  their  sharpest  railleries.  Li  his  other 
satires,  the  poet  has  only  glano'd  on  some 
particular  women  and  generally  soourg'd  the 
men.  But  this  he  reaerv'd  wholly  for  the 
ladies.  How  tiiey  had  offended  him  I  know 
not ;  but  upon  tiie  whole  matter  he  is  not 
to  be  excus'd  for  imputing  to  all  the  vicea 
of  some  few  amongst  them.  Neither  waa 
it  generously  done  of  him,  to  attack  the 
wesJcest  as  well  as  the  fairest  part  of  the 
creation;  neither  do  I  know  what  moral 
he  could  reasonably  draw  from  it.  It  oould 
not  be  to  avcnd  the  whole  sex,  if  all  had 
been  true  which  he  alleges  against  them ;  for 
that  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  humankind. 
And  to  bid  us  beware  of  their  artifices,  is  a^ 
kind  of  silent  acknowledgment,  that  they  have 
more  wit  than  men  :  which  turns  the  aatira 
upon  us,  and  particularly  upon  the  poet;, 
wno  thereby  makes  a  compliment,  where  he 
meant  a  libel.  If  he  intended  only  to  exer- 
cise his  wit,  he  has  forfeited  his  judgment,  by 
making  the  one  half  of  his  readers  lus  mortal 
enemies ;  and  amongst  the  men,  all  the  happy 
lovera,  by  their  own  experience,  will  disprove 
his  accusations.  The  whole  world  must  allow 
this  to  be  the  wittiest  of  lus  satires  ;  and 
truly  he  had  need  of  all  his  parts,  to  maintjiin, 
with  10  much  violence,  so  unjust  a  charge. 
I  am  satisfied  he  will  bring  but  few  over  to 
his  oinnion ;  and  on  that  consideration  chiefly 
I  ventured  to  translate  him.  Tho*  there 
wanted  not  another  reason,  which  was,  that 
no  one  else  would  undertake  it:  at  least. 
Sir  G.  S.,  who  could  have  done  more  right 
to  the  author,  after  a  long  delay,  at  length 
absolutely  refns'd  so  ungrateful  an  employ- 
ment ;  and  everyone  will  grant  that  the  work 
must  have  been  imperfect  and  lame,  if  it 
had  appeared  without  one  of  the  principal 
members  belonging  to  it.  Let  the  poet  there— 
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fore  bear  the  blame  of  hia  own  inTentioii ; 
and  let  me  satisfy  tbe  world  that  I  am  not  of 
his  opinion.  Whaterer  his  Roman  ladies  were, 
the  Eiu^h  are  free  from  all  his  imputa- 
tions. They  will  read  with  wonder  and  ab- 
horrence the  Tices  of  an  age  which  was  the 
most  infamous  of  any  on  record.  They  will 
bless  themselves  when  they  behold  those 
eacamples  related  of  Domitian's  time;  they 
will  give  back  to  antiquity  those  monsters 
it  pndncM;  and  believe  witii  reason  that  the 
species  of  ^ose  women  is  extinguished,  or  at 
least  that  they  were  never  here  pronagated. 
I  may  safely  therefore  proceed  to  the  argu- 
ment of  a  satire,  which  is  no  way  relating 
to  them;  and  first  observe  that  my  author 
makes  their  lust  the  most  heroic  of  their 
vices :  the  rest  are  in  a  manner  but  digres- 
sion. He  skims  them  over;  but  he  dwells 
on  this:  when  he  seems  to  have  taken  his 
last  leave  of  it,  on  the  sudden  he  returns  to 
it :  't  is  one  branch  of  it  in  Hippia,  another 
in  Messalina,  but  lust  is  the  main  body  of 
the  tree.  He  begins  with  this  text  in  the 
first  line,  and  takes  it  up  with  intermissions 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Every  vice  is  a 
loader,  but  that  *s  a  ten.  The  fillers,  or  inter- 
mediate parts,  are  theirrevenge;  their  contriv- 
ances of  secret  crimes ;  their  arts  to  hide  them ; 
their  wit  to  excuse  them;  and  their  impu- 
dence to  own  them,  when  they  can  no  longer 
be  kept  secret.  Then,  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  most  addicted,  and  on  whom  they 
commonly  bestow  the  last  favors :  as  stage- 
players,  fiddlers,  sing^ing-boys,  and  fencers. 
Those  who  pass  for  chaste  amongst  them, 
axe  not  really  so ;  but  only,  for  their  vast  dow- 
ries, are  rather  suffered,  than  lov'd,  by  their 
own  husbands.  That  they  are  imperious,  domi- 
neerii^,  scolding  wives ;  set  up  for  learning 
and  criticism  in  poetry,  but  are  false  judges. 
Love  to  speak  Qreek  (which  was  then  the 
fashionable  tongue,  as  French  is  now  with 
Qs).  That  they  plead  causes  at  the  bar,  and 
play  prizes  at  tiie  bear  garden.  That  they 
are  gossips  and  newsmongers ;  wrangle  with 
their  neighbors  abroad,  and  beat  their  ser- 
vants at  home.  That  they  lie  in  for  new  faces 
once  a  month ;  are  sluttish  with  their  hus- 
bands in  private ;  and  paint  and  dress  in  pub- 
lic for  their  lovers.  That  they  deal  with  Jews, 
diviners,  and  fortune  tellers  ;  learn  the  arts  of 
miscarrying,  and  barrenness.  Buy  children, 
sad  produce  them  for  their  own.  Murther 
their  nnsband's  sons,  if  they  stand  in  their  way 
to  his  estate,  and  make  Iheir  adulterers  his 
heirs.  From  hence  the  poet  proceeds  to 
shew  the  occasions  of  all  these  vices,  their 
original,  and  how  they  were  introduced  in 
Bome,  by  peace,  wealth,  and  luxury.  In  con- 
clusion, if  we  will  take  the  word  of  our  ma- 


licious author,  bad  women  are  the  general 
standing  rule ;  and  the  good,  but  some  few 
exceptions  to  it. 

In  Saturn's  reign,^  at  Nature's  early  birth, 
There  was  that  thing  call'd  chastity  on  earth; 
When  in  a  narrow  cave,  their  common  shade^ 
The  sheep,  the  shepherds,  and  their  gods 

were  laid: 
When  reeds,  and  leaves,  and  hides  of" 

beasts  were  spread 
By  mountain  huswifes  for  their  homely 

bed, 
And  mossy  pillows  rais'd,  for  the  rude 

husband's  head. 
Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  modem  dames, 
(Affected    nymphs    with     new    affected 

namesi)  9 

The  Cynthias  and  the  Lesbias  of  our  years, 
Who    for   a  sparrow's  death  dissolve   in 

tears; 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons,   big  and 

bold, 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mold; 
Rough  as  their  saEvage  lords  who  rang'd 

the  wood, 
And  fat  with  acorns '  belch'd  their  windy 

food. 
For  when  the  world  was  buxom,  fresh,  and 

young, 
Her  sons  were  nndebauch'd  and  therefore 

strong; 
And  whether  bom  in  kindly  beds  of  earth, 
Or  struggling  from  the  teeming  oaks  to 

birth, 
Or  from  what  other  atoms  they  begun,     so 
No  sires  they  had,  or,  if  a  sire^  the  sun. 
Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appear'd, 
Ev'n  under    Jove,^    but  Jove  without  a 

beard; 
Before  the  servile  Greeks  had  learnt  to 

swear 
By  heads  of  king^;  while  yet  the  bounteous 

year 
Her  common  fruits  in  open  plains  ezpos'd. 
Ere  thieves  were  fear'd,  or  gardens  were 

enclos'd. 
At  length  uneasy  Justice  *  upwards  flew. 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew; 
I'Vom  that  old  era  whoring  did  begin,       30 
So  venerably  ancient  is  the  sin. 
Adult'rers  next  invade  the  nuptial  state. 
And  marriage  beds  creak'd  with  a  foreign 

weieht; 
All  other  uls  did  iron  times  adorn, 
But  whores  and  silver  in  one  age  were  bom. 
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Yet  thou,  they  say,  for  marriage  dost 

provide: 
Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  bride  ? 
They  say  thy  hair  the  curling  art  is  taught, 
The  wedding  ring  perhaps  a&eady  bought: 
A  sober  man  like  thee  to  change  his  life  I 
What  fury  would  possess  thee  with  a  wife  ? 
Art  thou  of  ey'ry  other  death  bereft,        42 
No  knife,  no  ratsbane,  no  kind  halter  left  ? 
(For  every  noose  oompar'd  to  hers  is  cheap) 
Is  there  no  city  bridge  from  whence  to 

lean? 
Wouldst  tkou  become  her  drudge,  who  dost 

enjoy 
A  better  sort  of  bedfellow,  thy  boy  ? 
He  keeps  thee  not  awake  with  nightly 

brawls. 
Nor  with  a  begg'd  reward  thy  pleasure 

palls; 

Nor  with  insatiate  heavings  calls  for  more, 
When  aU  thy  spirits  were  drain'd  out  be- 
fore. 51 
But  still  Ursidius  courts  the  marriage  bait. 
Longs  for  a  son  to  settle  his  estate, 
And  takes  no  gifts,  tho'  ev'rv  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  bachelor. 
What  revolution  can  appear  so  strange, 
As  such  a  lecher,  such  a  life  to  change  ? 
A  rank,  notorious  whoremaster,  to  choose 
To  thrust  his  neck  into  the  marriage  noose  I 
He  who  so  often  in  a  dreadful  fright        60 
Had  in  a  coffer  scap'd  the  jealous  cuckold's 

sight. 
That  he,  to  wedlock  dotiiu^ly  betray'd. 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a 

maid  I 
The  man  'a  grown  mad:  to  ease  his  frantic 

pain. 
Run  for  the  surgeon;  breathe  the  middle 

vein: 
But  let  a  heifer  with  g^t  horns  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage  bed, 
And  let  him  every  deity  adore. 
If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore 
In  head  and  tail,  and  every  other  pore.     ^ 
On  Ceres'  feast,*  restrain'd  from  their  de- 
light, 71 
Few  matrons,  there,  but  curse  the  tedious 

night; 
Few  whom  their  fathers  dare  salute,  such 

lust 
Their  kisses  have,  and  come  with  such  a 

gust. 
With  ivy  now  adorn  thy  doors,  and  wed; 
Such  is  thy  bride,  and  such  thy  genial  bed. 


Think'st  thou  one  man  is  for  one  woman 

meant? 
She,  sooner,  with  one  eye  would  be  eon- 
tent. 
And  yet,  't  is  nois'd,  a  maid  did  once  ap- 
pear 
In  some  small  village,  tho'  fame  says  not 
where:  so 

Tis  possible;  but  sure  no  man  she  found; 
*T  was  desart,  all,  about  her  father's  ground: 
And  yet  some  lustful  god  might    there 

make  bold; 
Are  Jove  and  Mars  *  grown  impotent  and 

old? 
Many  a  fair  nymph  has  in  a  cave  been 

spread. 
And  much  good  love  without  a  feather  bed. 
Whither  wouldst  thou  to  choose  a  wife  re- 
sort. 
The  Park,  the  Mall,  the  Playhouse,  or  the 

Court? 
Which  way  soever  thy  adventures  fall. 
Secure  alike  of  chastity  in  all.  90 

One  sees  a  dancing  master  cap'ring  high. 
And  raves,  and  pisses,  with  pure  ecstasy; 
Another  does  with  all  his  motions  move. 
And  gapes,  and  grins,  as  in  the  feat  of  love; 
A  thira  is  charm'd  with  the  new  opera 

notes. 
Admires  the  song,  but  on  the  singer  dotes: 
The  country  lady  in  the  box  appears, 
Softly  she  warbles  over  all  she  hears 
And  sucks  in  passion,  both  at  eyes  and  ears  ^ 
The  rest,  (when  now  the  long  vacation 's 
come,  .100 

The  noisy  hall  and  theaters  grown  dumb,) 
Their  memories  to  refresh,  and  cheer  theb 

hearts. 
In  borrow'd  breeches  act  the  players'  parts. 
The  poor,  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to 

eat. 
Will  pinch,  to  make  the  singing-boy  a  treat: 
The  nch,  to  buv  him,  will  refuse  no  price; 
And  stretch  his  quail-pipe,  till  they  crack 

his  voice. 
Tragedians,  acting  love,  for  lust  are  sought: 
(Tho'  but  the  parrots  of  a  poet's  thought.) 
The  pleading  lawyer,  tho'  for  counsel  us'd. 
In  chamber  practice  often  is  refus'd.        m 
Still  thou  wilt  have  a  wife,  and  &ther  heirs; 
(The  product  of  concurring  theaters.) 
Perhaps  a  fencer  did  thy  brows  adorn, 
And  a  young  swordman  to  thy  lands  is  bom. 
Thus  Hippia  loath'd  her  old  patrician 
lord. 


'■■  ] 
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And  left  him  for  a  brother  of  the  sword: 
To  wond'ring  Pharos'  with  her  love  she 

fled. 
To  shew  one  monster  more  than  Afric  bred: 
Forgetting  house  and  husband,  left  be- 
hind, ISO 
Ey'n  children  too;  she  sails  before  the 

•wind; 
False  to  'em  all,  but  constant  to  her  kind. 
But,  stranger  yet,  and  harder  to  conceive, 
She  could  the  playhouse  and  the  players 

leave. 
Bom  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bred, 
She  lodff'd  on  down,  and  in  a  damask  bed; 
Yet  danng  now  the  dangers  of  the  deep^ 
On  a  hard  mattress  is  content  to  sleep. 
Ere  this,  *t  is  true,  she  did  her  fame  expose : 
But  that,  great  ladies  with  great  ease  can 

lose.  130 

The  tender  nymph  could  the  rude  ocean 

bear: 
So  much  her  lust  was  stronger  than  her  fear. 
But,  had  some  honest  cause  her  passage 

press'd. 
The  smallest  hardship  had  disturb'd  her 

breast: 
Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtue  cold; 
But  womankind,  in  ills,  is  ever  bold. 
Were  she  to  follow  her  own  lord  to  sea. 
What  doubts  and  scruples  would  she  raise 

to  stay? 
Her  stomach  sick,  and    her  head  giddy 

grows;  139 

The  tar  and  pitch  are  nauseous  to  her  nose. 
But  in  love's  voyage  nothing  can  offend; 
Women  are  never  seasick  with  a  friend. 
Amidst  the  crew,  she  walks  upon  the' 

board; 
She  eats,  she  drinks,  she  handles  evexy 

cord; 
And  if  she  spews,  't  is  thinking  of  her 

lord. 
Now  ask,  for  whom  her  friends  and  fame  she 

lost? 
What  youth,  what  beauty  could  th'  adul- 

t'rer  boast  ? 
What  was  the  face,  for  which  she  could 

sustain 
To  be  caH'd  mistress  to  so  base  a  man  ? 
The  gallant  of  his  days  had  known  the ' 

best:  X50 

Deep  scars  were  seen  indented  on  his  I 

breast; 
And  all  his  batter'd  limbs  required  their 

needful  rest. 


A  promontory  wen,  with  nrisly  mce. 
Stood  high,  upon  the  hanale  of  his  face: 
His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin; 
His  beard  was  stubble,  and  his  cheeks  were 

thin. 
But 't  was  his  fencing  did  her  fancy  move: 
'T  is  arms  and  blood  and  cruelty  they  love. 
But  should  he  quit  his  trade,  and  sheathe 

his  sword. 
Her  lover  would  begin  to  be  her  lord.     160 
This  was  a  private  crime;  but  you  shall 

hear 
What  fruits  the  sacred  brows  of  monarchs 

bear: 
The  good  old  slugeard  but  began  to  snore. 
When  from  his  side  up  rose  th'  imperial 

whore:* 
She  who  preferr'd  the  pleasures  of  the 

night 
To  pomps,  that  are  but  impotent  delight; 
Strode    from  the  palace,  with  an  eager 

pace. 
To  cope  with  a  more  masculine  embrace; 
Muffled  she  march'd,  like  Juno  in  a  cloud. 
Of  all  her  train  but  one  poor  wench  allow'd; 
One  whom  in  secret  service  she  could  trust, 
The  rival  and  companion  of  her  lust.       17a 
To  the  known  brotnel-house  she  takes  her  ^ 

way; 
And  for  a  nasty  room  gives  double  pay; 
That  room  in  which  the  rankest  harlot 

lay. 

Frepar'd  for  fight,  expectingly  she  lies, 
Wiui  heaving  breaste,  and  with  desiring 

eyes: 
Still  as  one  drops,  another  takes  his  place. 
And  baffled  still  succeeds  to  like  disgrace. 
At  length,  when  friendly  darkness  is  ez- 

pir'd,  180 

And  every  strumpet  from  her  cell  retir'd, 
She  lags  Dehind,  and,  ling'ring  at  the  gate, 
With  a  repining  sigh  submits  to  fate: 
All  filth  without,  and  all  a  fire  within, 
Tir'd  with  the  toil,  unsated  with  the  sin. 
Old  C»sar's  bed  the  modest  matron  seeks; 
The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her 

cheeks 
In  ropy  smut:  thus  foul,  and  thus  bedight, 
She  brings  him  back  the  product  of  the 

night. 
Now  should  I  sing  what   poisons  they 

provide,  190 

With  ail  their  trumpery  of  charms  beside, 
And  all  their  arts  of  death,  it  would  be 

known 
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Lust  is  the  smallest  sin  the  sex  can  own; 
CiBsinia  still,  they  say,  is  goiltless  found  ' 
Of  every  vice,  by  her  own  lord  renown'd: 
And  well  she  may,  she  brought  ten  thou- 
sand pound. 
She  brought  him  wherewithal  to  be  call'd 

chaste; 
His  tongue  is  tied  in  golden  fetters  fast: 
He  sighs,  adores,  and  courts  her  every  hour; 
Who  would  not  do  as  much  for  such  a 

dower  ?  200 

She  writes  love  letters  to  the  youth  in  grace ; 
Nay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face; 
And  might  do  more;  her  portion  makes  it 

good; 
Wealth  has  the  privilege  *  of  widowhood. 
These  truths  with  his  example  you  dis- 

jprove, 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love: 
But  know  him  better;  for  I  heard  him 

swear, 
T  is  not  that  she  's  his  wife,  but  that  she  's 

fair. 
Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  face, 
Let  her  eyes  lessen,  and  her  skin  unbrace,  azo 
Soon  you  will  hear  the^ saucy  steward  say: 
**  Pack  up  with  all  your  trinkets,  and  awav; 
You  grow  offensive  both  at  bed  and  board: 
Your  betters  must  be  had  to  please  my 

lord." 
Meantime  she 's  absolute  upon  the  throne; 
And,  knowing  time  is  precious,  loses  none: 
She  must  have  flocks  of  sheep,  with  wool 

more  fine 
Than  silk,  and  vineyards  of  the  noblest  wine ; 
Whole  droves  of  pages  for  her  train  she 

craves, 
And    sweeps    the    prisons    for    attending 

slaves.  aao 

In  short,  whatever  in  her  eyes  can  come. 
Or  others  have  abroad,  she  wants  at  home. 
When  winter  shuts  the  seas,  and  fleecy 

snows 
Make  houses  white,  she  to  the  merchant 

goes; 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rock  she  takes  up 

there, 
Huge  agate  vases,  and  old  China  ware: 
Then  Berenice's  rine  ^®  her  finger  proves, 
More  precious  made  l)y  her  incestuous  loves, 
And  infamously  dear;  a  brother's  bribe, 
Ev'n  God's  anointed,  and  of  Judah's  tribe; 
Where  barefoot  they  approach  the  sacred 

shrine,  »3i 

And  think  it  only  sin  to  feed  on  swine. 


But  is  none  worthy  to  be  made  a  wife 
In  aU  this  town  ?  Suppose  her  free  from 

strife. 
Rich,  fair,  and  fruitful,  of  unblemish'd 

life;  J 

Chaste  as  the  Sabines,  whose  prevailing 

charms 
Dismiss'd  their  husbands',  and  their  bro- 
thers' arms: 
Grant  her,  besides,  of  noble  blood,  that 

ran 
In  ancient  veins  ere  heraldry  bemn: 
Suppose  all  these,  and  take  a  poors  word,  340 
A  black  swan  is  not  half  so  rare  a  bird. 
A  wife,  so  hung  with  virtues,  such  a  freight. 
What  mortal  shoulders  could  support  the 

weight  I 
Some  countiy  girl,  scarce  to  a  enrtsy  bred, 
Would  I  much  raUier  than  Cornelia  "  wed: 
If  supercilious,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain. 
She  brought  her  father's  triumphs  in  her 

train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  state; 
Let  vanquish'd  Hannibal  without  doors 

wait, 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow 

gate.  asoj 

**  O  Fean,"  »  cries  Amphion,  **  bend  thy ' 
bow 
Against  my  wife,  and  let  my  children 

But   sullen   P»an   shoots  at  sons  and 

mothers  too.  J 

His  Niobe  and  all  his  boys  he  lost: 
Ev'n  her  who  did  her  num'rous  offspring 

boast, 
As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carried 
The  thirty  pigs*'  at  one  large  litter  far- 

row'd. 
What  beauty  or  what  chastity  can  bear 
So  great  a  price,  if,  stately  and  severe 
She  still  insults,  and  you  must  still  adore  ? 
Grant  that  the  honey  's  much,  the  gall  is 

more.  a6z 

Upbraided  with  the  virtues  she  displays, 
Sev'n  hours  in  twelve  you  loathe  the  wife 

you  praise. 
Some  faults,  tho'  small,  intolerable  grow; 
For  what  so  nauseous  and  affected  too, 
As  those  that  think  they  due  perfection 

want. 
Who  have  not  learnt  to  lisp  the  Grecian 

cant?" 
In  Greece,  their  whole  accomplishments 

they  seek; 
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Their  fashion,  breeding,  language,  must  be 

Greek:  369 

But,  raw  in  all  that  does  to  Rome  belong, 
They  scorn  to  enltivate  their  mother  tongue. 
In  Greek  they  flatter,  all  their  fears  Siey 

speak. 
Tell  all  their  secrets;  nay,  they  scold  in 

Greek: 
Ry'n.in  the  feat  of   love,   they   use  that 

tongue. 
Such  affectations  may  become  the  young; 
But  thou,  old  hag,  of  threescore  years  and 

three, 
Is  shewing  of  thy  parts  in  Greek  for  thee  ? 
Zath  Koi  i^ux^  I  Ail  those  tender  words 
The  momentary  trembling  bliss  affords, 
The  kind  soft   murmurs  of    the  private 

sheets,  aSo 

Are  bawdy,  while  thou  speak'st  in  public 

streets. 
Those  words  have  fingers;  and  their  force 

is  such, 
They  raise  the  dead,  and  mount  him  with 

a  touch: 
But  all  provocatives  from  thee  are  vain; 
No  blandishment  the  slackened  nerve  can 

stram. 
If  then  thy  lawful  spouse  thou  canst  not 

love. 
What  reason  should  thy  mind  to  marriage 

move? 
Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feast, 
Wine  and  desserts,  and  sweetmeats  to  digest ; 
Th'  indowing  gold  that  buys  the  dear  de- 
light, 390 
Giv'n  for  thy  first  and  only  happy  night  ? 
If  thou  art  thus  uzoriously  inclin  d. 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 
Prepare  thy  neck,  and  put  it  in  the  yoke; 
But  for  no  mercy  from  thy  woman  look. 
For  tho',  perhaps,  she  loves  with  equal  fires. 
To  absolute  dominion  she  aspires; 
Joys  in  the  spoils,  and  triumphs  o'er  thy 

purse; 
The  better   husband   makes  the  wife  the 

worse. 
Nothing  is  thine  to  give,  or  sell,  or  buy,  300  ^ 
All  offices  of  ancient  friendship  die;  > 

Nor  hast  thou  leave  to  make  a  legacy.      J 
By  thy  imperious  wife  thou  art  bereft 
A  privilege,^^  to  pimps  and  panders  left. 
Thy  testament 's  her  wiU;  where  she  pre- 
fers 
Her  ruffians,  drudf^s,  and  adulterers. 
Adopting  all  thy  rivals  for  thy  heirs. 


«  Go  drag  that  shtve  to  death  1 "  ^«  «<  Your 

reason,  why  " 
Should  the  poor  innocent  be  doom'd  to  die  ? 
What  proofs  ?  For,  when  man's  life  is  in 

debate,  310 

The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate." 
**  CalVst  thou  that  slave  a  man  ?  "  ^»  the  wife 

replies; 
'*  Frov'd,  or  unproy'd  the  crime,  the  villain 

dies. 
I  have  the  sovereign  pow'r  to  save  or  kill, 
And  give  no  other  reason  but  my  will." 
Thus  the  she-tyrant  reigns,  tdl,  pleas'd 

with  change. 
Her  wild  affections  to  new  empires  range: 
Another  subject-husband  she  desires; 
Divorc'd  from  him,  she  to  the  first  retires, 
While  the  last  wedding  feast  is  scarcely 

o'er,  sao 

And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the 

door. 
So  still  the  reok'ninff  rises;  and  appears, 
In  total  sum,  eight  husbands  in  five  years. 
The  title  for  a  tombstone  might  be  fit. 
But  that  it  would  too  commonly  be  writ. 

Her  mother  living,  hope  no  quiet  day;  1 
She  sharpens  her,  instructs  her  how  to  flay  > 
Her  husband  hue,  and  then  divides  the  j 

She  takes  love  letters,  with  a  crafty  smile, 
And  in  her  daughter's  answer  mends  the 

slyle.  330 

In  vain  the  husband  sets  his  watchful  spies; 
She  cheats  their  cunning,  or  she   bribes 

their  eyes. 
The  doctor's  call'd;  the  daughter,  taught 

the  trick. 
Pretends  to  faint;  and  in  full  health  is  sick. 
The  panting  stallion,  at  the  closet  door. 
Hears  the  consult,  and  wishes  it  were  o'er. 
Canst  thou,  in  reason,  hope,  a  bawd  so 

known 
Should  teach  her  other  manners  than  her 

own? 
Her  int'rest  is  in  all  th'  advice  she  gives: 
'T  is  on  the  daughter's  rents  the  mother 

lives.  340 

No  cause  is  tried  at  the  Utigious  bar, 
But  women  plaintiffs  or  defendants  are; 
They  form  the  process,  all  the  briefs  they  1 

write;  I 

The  topics  furnish,  and  the  pleas  indite; 
And  teach  the  toothless  lawyer  how 

bite. 
They  turn  viragoes  too;  the  wrastler's  toil 


to 
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They  try,  and  smear  their  naked  limbs  with 

oil: 
Against  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they 

crush, 
Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron 

pash. 
Of  every  exercise  the  mannish  crew        350 
Fulfils  the  parts,  and  oft  excels  ns  too; 
Prepared  not  only  in  feign'd  fights  t'  engage, 
But  rout  the  gladiators  on  the  stage. 
What  sense  of  shame  in  such  a  breast  can 

lie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly  ? 
Tet  to  be  wholly  man  she  would  disclami;  ^ 
To  quit  her  tenfold  pleasure  at  the  game. 
For  frothy  praises  aiid  an  empty  name. 
O  what  a  decent  sight  'tis  to  behold 
All  thy  wife's  magazine  by  auction  sold  I  360 
The  belt,  the  crested  plume,  the  seyeral 

suits 
Of  armor,  and  the  Spanish-leather  boots  ! 
Yet  these  are  they,  that  cannot  bear  the 

heat 
Of  figur'd  silks,  and  under  sarcenet  sweat. 
Beh<Sd  the  strutting  Amazonian  whore: 
She  stands  in  guard  with  her  right  foot  be- 
fore; 
Her  coats  tuck*d  up,  and  all  her  motions 

just; 
She  stamps,  and  then  cries  Hah  I  at  every 

thrust: 
But  laugh  to  see  her,  tir'd  with  many  a 

bout. 
Call  for  the  pot,  and  like  a  man  piss  out.  370 
The  ghosts  of  ancient  Romans,  should  they 

rise, 
Would  g^rin  to  see  their  daughters  play  a 

prize. 
Besiaes,  what  endless  brawls  by  wives  are 

bred! 
The  curtain  lecture  makes  a  mournful  bed. 
Then,  when  she  has  thee  sure  within  the 

sheets, 
Her  cry  begins,  and  the  whole  day  repeats. 
Conscious  of    crimes  herself,  she    teases 

first; 
Thy  servants  are  aceus'd;  thy  whore  is 

curst; 
She  acts  the  jealous,  and  at  will  she  cries; 
For  women's  tears  are  but  the  sweat  of 

eyes.  380 

Poor  cuckold-fool,  thou  think'st  that  love 

sincere, 
Aud  suck'st  between  her  lips  the  falling 

tear; 


But  search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lin'd. 
Su|ypose  her  taken  in  a  close  embrace, 
This  you  would  think  so  manifest  a  case. 
No  rhetoric  could  defend,  no  impudence 

outface: 
And  yet  even  then  she  cries:  **  The  marriage 

vow 
A  mental  reservation  must  allow; 
And  there 's  a  silent  bargain  still  implied,  ^ 
The  parties  should  be  pleas'd  on  either 

side;  391  » 

And  both  may  for  their  private  needs  pro- 
vide. 
Tho'  men  yourselves,  and  women  us  you 

call. 
Yet  homo  is  a  common  name  for  all." 
There 's    nothing    bolder   than   a   woman 

caught; 
Guilt  gives  'em  courage  to  maintain  their 
fault. 
You  ask  from  whence  proceed  these  mon- 
strous crimes. 
Once  poor,  and  therefore  chaste,  in  former 

times. 
Our  matrons  were:  no  luxury  found  room 
In  low-roofd  houses,  and  bare  walls  of 
loam*;  400 

Their  hands  with  labor  harden'd  while 't  waa 

light, 

And  frugal  sleep  supplied  the  quiet  night; 
While  pmch'd  with  want,  their  hunger  held 

em  straight, 
When  Hannibal  **  was  hov'ring  at  the  gate: 
But  wanton  now,  and  lolling  at  our  ease. 
We  suffer  all  th'  invet'rate  ills  of  peace. 
And    wasteful     riot;     whose    destructive 

charms 
Revenge  the  vanquish'd  world  ef  our  vic- 
torious arms. 
No  crime,  no  lustful  postures  are  unknown; 
Since  Poverty,  our  guardian  eod,  is  gone: 
Pride,  laziness,  and  all  luxurious  arts,      411 
Pour  like  a  deluge  in,  from  foreign  parts; 
Since  gold  obscene  and  silver  found  the  ^ 

way, 
Strange  foshions,  with  strange  bullion,  to  V 
convey,  I 

And  our  plain  simple  manners  to  betray.  J 
What  care  our  orunken  dames  to  whom 
they  spread  ? 
Wine  no  mstinction  makes  of  tail  or  head: 
Who,  lewdly  dancine  at  a  midnight  ball. 
For  hot  eringoes  and  fat  ovsters  call; 
Full  brimmers  to  their  fuddled  noses  thrust. 
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Brimmers,  the  last  proyocatives  of  lust;  421 
When  yapors  to  their  swimming  brains  ad- 

Tance, 
And  doable  tapers  on  the  tables  dance. 
Now  think  what  bawdy  dialogues  they 

have, 
What  Tnllia  talks  to  her  confiding  slave, 
At  Modesty's  old  statue ;  when  by  ni^ht 
They  make  a  stand,  and  from  their  litters 

light: 
The  good  man  early  to  the  levee  goes, 
And  treads  the  nasty  paddle  of  his  spouse. 
The  secrets  of  the  goddess  nam'd  the 

GrOOd,*^  430 

Are  even  by  boys  and  barbers  understood: 
Where  the  ranJc  matrons,  dancing  to  the 

pipe, 
Gig  with  their  bums,  and  are  for  action 

ripe; 
With  music  rais'd,  they  spread  abroad  their 

hair. 
And    toss    their  heads  like  an  enamor'd 

mare: 
Laufella  lays  her  garland  by,  and  proves 
The  mimic  lechery  of  manly  loves. 
Rank'd  with  the  lady  the  cheap  sinner  lies; 
For  here  not  blood,  but  virtue,  gives  the 

prize. 
Nothing  is  f eign'd  in  this  venereal  strife ;  440 
T  is  downright  lust,  and  acted  to  the  life. 
So  full,  so  fierce,  so  vigorous,  and  so  strong. 
That  looking  on  would  make  old  Nestor  ^^ 

young. 
Impatient  of  delay,  a  general  sound,         ") 
An  universal  groan  of  lust  goes  round;     I 
For  then,  and  only  then,  the  sex  sincere  | 

is  found.  J 

**  Now  is  the  time  of  action;  now  benn," 
They  cry,  *'  and  let  the  lusty  lovers  m." 
**  The  whoresons  are  asleep."  **  Then  bring 

the  slaves. 
And  watermen,  a  race  of    strong-back'd 

knaves."  450 

I  wish,  at  least,  our  sacred  rites  were 

free 
From  those  pollutions  of  obscenity: 
But 't  is  well  known  what  singer,"  how  dis- 

guis'd, 
A  lewd  audacious  action  enterpriz'd: 
Into  the  fair,  with  women  mixM,  he  went, 
Arm'd  with  a  huge  two-handed  instrument; 
A  grateful  present  to  those  holy  choirs. 
Where  the  mouse,  guilty  of  his  sex,  retires. 
And  even  male  pictures  modestly  are  veil'd: 
Yet  no  profaneness  on  that  age  prevailed;  460 


No  scoffers  at  religious  rites  were  found; 

Tho'  now,  at  every  altar  they  abound. 
I  hear  your  cautious  counsel,  you  would 
say: 

'*  Keep  dose  your  women  under  lock  and 
key." 

But,  who  shall  keep  those  keepers  ?   Wo- 
men, nurs'd 

In  craft,  begin  with  those,  and  bribe  'em 
first. 

The  sex  is  tum'd  all  whore;  they  love  the 
game: 

And  mistresses  and  maids  are  both  the 
same. 
The  poor  Ogulnia,  on  the  poet's  day. 

Will  borrow  clothes,  and  chair,  to  see  the 


plav: 
ho  be! 


470 
She,  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  estate. 
And  pawn'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of 

plate. 
Some  are  reduc'd  their  utmost  shifts  to  try. 
But  women  have  no  shame  of  poverty. 
They  live  beyond  their  stint;  as  if  their 

store. 
The  more  exhausted,  would  increase  the 

more: 
Some  men,  instructed  by  the  lab'ring  ant. 
Provide  against  th'  extremities  of  want; 
But  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dreg^  their  sinking  fortune 

drain:  480 

Hourly  they  give,  and  spend,  and  waste, 

and  wear. 
And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too 

dear. 
There  are,  who  in  soft  eunuchs  place  their 

bliss,» 
To  shun  the  scrubbing  of  a  bearded  kiss. 
And  scape  abortion;  but  their  solid  joy 
Is  when  the  page,  already  past  a  boy, 
Is  capon'd  late,  and  to  the  gelder  shown. 
With  his  two  pounders  to  perfection  grown; 
When  all  the  navel-string  could  give,  ap- 
pears; 
All  but  the  beard,  and  that 's  the  barber's 

loss,  not  theirs.  490 

Seen  from  afar,  and  famous  for  his  ware. 
He  struts  into  the  bath,  among  the  fair: 
Th'  admiring  crew  to  their  devotions  fall; 
And,  kneeling,  on  their  new  Priapus  ^*  call. 
Kerv'd  for  his  lady's  use,  with  her  he  lies; 
And  let  him  drudge  for  her,  if  thou  art 

wise. 
Rather  than  trust  him  with  thy  fav'rite  boy; 
He  proffers  death,  in  proffering  to  enjoy. 
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If  songs  they  lore,  the  singer's  voice  they 

force 
Beyond  his  compasSy  tiU  his  quail-pipe's 

hoarse ;  500 

His  lute  and  lyre  with  their  embrace  is 

worn; 
With  knots  they  trim  it,  and  with  gems 

adorn: 
Run  over  all  the  strings,  and  kiss  the  case; 
And  make  loye  to  it  in  the  master's  place. 

A  certain  lady  once,  of  high  degree, 
To  Janus  vow'd,  and  Vesta's  deity. 
That  PoUio^  might,  in  singing,  win  the 

prize; 
PoUio  tihe  dear,  the  darling  of  her  eyes: 
She  pray'd,  and  brib'd;  what  could  she 

more  have  done 
For  a  sick  husband,  or  an  only  son  ?        5x0 
With  her  face  veil'd,  and  heaving  up  her 

hands. 
The  shameless  suppliant  at  the  altar  stands; 
The  forms  of  prayer  she  solemnly  pursues; 
And,  pale  with  fear,  the  offer'd  entrails 

views. 
Answer,  ye  pow'rs:  for,  if  you  heard  her 

vow. 
Your  godships,  sure,  had  little  else  to  do. 

This  is  not  all;  for  actors  ^  they  implore: 
An  impudence  unknown  to  Heav'n  before. 
Th'  Aruspez,^^  tir'd  with  this  religious  rout. 
Is  forc'd  to  stand  so  long,  he  gets  the 

gout.  sao 

But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam: 
If  she  love  singing,  let  her  sing  at  home; 
Not  strut  in  streets,  with  Amazonian  pace, 
For  that 's  to  ctickold  thee  before  thy  face. 
Their  endless  itch  of  news  comes  next  in 

play; 

They  vent  their  own,  and  hear  what  others 
say: 

Know  what  in  Thrace,  or  what  in  France  is 
done; 

Th'  intrigues  betwixt  the  stepdam  and  the 
son: 

Tell  who  loves  who,  what  favors  some  par- 
take; 

And  who  is  jilted  for  another's  sake :       530 

What  preenant  widow  in  what  month  was 

How  oft  she  did,  and,  doing,  what  she  said. 

She,  first,  beholds  the  raging  comet  rise; 

Knows  whom  it  threatens,  and  what  lands 

destroys. 
Still  for  the  newest  news  she  lies  in  wait, 
And  takes  reports  just  ent'ring  at  the  gate. 


"1 


Wrecks,  floods,  and  fires,  whatever  she  can 

meet, 
She  spreads;  and  is  the  Fame  of  every 

street. 
This  is  a  grievance;  but  the  next  is  worse, 
A    very    judgment,   and    her    neighbors' 

curse:  $40 

For  if  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease. 
No  pray'r  can  bena  her,  no  excuse  appease. 
Th'  unmannerVl  malefactor  is  arraign  d; 
But  first  the  master,  who  the  our  mamtain'd. 
Must  feel  the  scourge;  by  night  she  leaves 

her  bed, 
Bv  night  her  bathii^  equipage  is  led. 
That  marching  armies  a  less  noise  create; 
She  moves  in  tumult,  and  she  sweats  in 

state. 
Meanwhile,  her  guests  their  appetites  must 

keep; 
Some  gape  for  hunger,  and  some  gasp  for 

sleep.  550 

At  length  she  comes,  all  fluah'd;  but  ere  ^ 

she  sup,  I 

Swallows  a  swingeing  preparation  cup; 
And  then,  to  clear  her  stomach,  spews 

up. 
The  deluge-vomit  all  the  floor  o'erflows. 
And  the  sour  savor  nauseates  every  nose. 
She  drinks  aeain;  again  she  spews  a  lake; 
Her  wretched  husband  sees,  and  dares  not 

speak; 

But  mutters  many  a  curse  against  his  wife. 

And  damns  himself  for  choosing  such  a  life. 

But  of  all  plafinies,  the  greatest  is  untold; 

The  book-leam'd  wife,  in  Greek  and  Latin 

bold :  561 

The  critic-dame,  who  at  her  table  sits,     ^ 
Homer  and  Virgil  quotes,  and  weighs  I 

their  wits;  | 

And  pities  Dido's  agonizing  fits.  J 

She  has  so  far  th'  ascendant  of  the  board. 
The  pratinir  pedant  puts  not  in  one  word: 
The  man  of  law  is  non-plus'd  in  his  suit; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  is  mute. 
Hammers  and  beating  anvSs,  you  would 

swear,  569 

And  Vulcan  "  with  his  whole  militia  there. 
Tabors  and  trumpets  "  cease ;  for  she  alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  lab'ring  Moon, 
Ev'n  wit's  a  burthen,  when  it  talks  too 

long; 
But  she,  who  has  no  continence  of  tongue, 
Should  walk  in  breeches,  and  should  wear 

a  beard. 
And  mix  among  the  philosophic  herd. 
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0  what  a  midnight  curse  has  he,  whose  side 
Is  pester'd  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride  !  '** 
Let  mine,  ye  gods,  (if  such  must  be  my 

fate,) 
No  logic  learn,  nor  history  translate;       580 
But  rather  be  a  quiet,  humble  fool: 

1  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  school, 
Who  climbs  the  grammar  tree,  distinctly 

knows 
Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle  grows; 
Corrects  her  country  neigh  oor;  and,  abed, 
For  breaking  Priscian's,'^  breaks  her  hus- 

band%  head. 
The  gaudy  gossip^  when  she 's  set  agog. 
In  jewels  dress'd,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob, 
Groes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  pride. 
Thinks  all  she  says  or  does  is  justified.    590 
When  poor,  she  's  scarce  a  tolerable  evil; 
But  rich,  and  fine,  a  wife  's  a  very  devil. 

She  duly,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face; 
Meantime,  it  lies  in  daub,  and  hid  in  grease: 
Those  are  the  husband's  nights;  she  crayes 

her  due. 
He  takes  fat  Idsses,  and  is  stuck  in  glue. 
But,  to  the  loy'd  adult'rer  when  she  steers. 
Fresh  from  the  bath,  in  brightness  she 

appears: 
For  htm  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum,  1 
And  precious  oils  from  distant  Indies  I 

come,  600  1 

How  haggardly  soe'er  she  looks  at  home.  J 
Th'  eclipse  then  vanishes;  and  all  her  face 
Is  open'd,  and  restored  to  ev'ry  grace; 
The  crust  remov'd,  her  cheeks,  as  smooth 

as  silk, 
Are  polish 'd  with  a  wash  of  asses'  milk; 
And  should  she  to  the  farthest  North  be 

sent, 
A  train  of  these  '^  attend  her  banishment. 
But,  hadst  thou  seen  her  plaister'd  up  before, 
T  was  so  unlike  a  face,  it  seem'd  a  sore. 
'T  is  worth  our  while  to  know  what  all 

the  day  610 

They  do,  and  how  they  pass  their  time 

slack. 
Or  counterfeited  sleep,  and  tum'd  his 

back. 
Next  day,  be  sure,  the  servants  go  to 

wrack. 
The  chambermaid  and  dresser  are  call'd 

whores, 
The  paee  is  stripp'd,  and  beaten  out  of 

aoon; 


The  whole  house  suffers  for  the  master's 

crime. 
And  he  himself  is  wam'd  to  wake  another 

time. 
She  hires  tormentors  by  the  year;  she 

treats 
Her  visitors,  and  talks,  but  still  she  beats;  620 
Beats  while  she  paints  her  face,  surveys 

her  gown, 
Casts  up  the  day's  account,  and  still  beats 

on: 
Tir'd  out,  at  length,  with  an  outrageous 

tone. 
She  bids  'em  in  the  Devil's  name  be  gone. 
Compar'd   with    such  a  proud,    insulting 

dame, 
Sicilian  tyrants  ^  may  renoimce  their  name. 
For,  if  she  hastes  abroad  to  take  the  air. 
Or  goes  to  Isis'  church,  (the  bawdyhouse 

of  pray'r,) 
She  hurries  idl  her  handmaids  to  the  task; 
Her  head,  alone,  will  twenty  dressers  ask. 
Psecas,  the  chief,  with  breast  and  shoulders 

bare,  631 

Trembling,  considers  every  sacred  hair; 
If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound. 
Psecas  is  not  in  fault;  but,  in  the  glass, 
The  dame 's  offended  at  her  own  ill  face. 
That  maid  is  banish'd;  and  another  girl. 
More  dextrous,  manaees  the  comb  and  curl; 
The  rest  are  summoird  on  a  point  so  nice; 
And  first,  the  grave  old  woman  gives  ad- 
vice. 640 
The  next  is  call'd,  and  so  the  turn  goes 

round. 
As  each  for  age,  or  wisdom,  is  renown'd: 
Such  counsel,  such  delib'rate  care  they  take, 
As  if  her  life  and  honor  lay  at  stake: 
With  curls  on  curls,  they  build  her  head 

before. 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tow'r.'^ 
A  giantess  she  seems;  but,  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
Duck-legg'd,  short-waisted,  such  a  dwarf 

she  is. 
That  she  must  rise  on  tiptoes  for  a  kiss.  650 
Meanwhile  her  husband's  whole  estate  is 

spent; 
He  may  go  bare,  while  she  receives  his 

rent. 
She  minds  him  not;  she  lives  not  as  a  wife. 
But  like  a  bawling  neighbor,  full  of  strife: 
Near  him  in  this  alone,  that  she  extends 
I  Her  hate  to  aU  his  servants  and  his  friends. 
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Bellona's  priests,'^  an  eunuch  at  their 

head, 
About  the  streets  a  mad  procession  lead; 
The  venerable  gelding,  li^e  and  high, 
Overlooks  the  herd  of  his  inferior  fry.      660 
His  awkward  clergTmen  about  him  prance, 
And  beat  the    timbrels  to    their  mystic 

dance; 
Guiltless  of  testicles,  they  tear  their  throats, 
And  squeak,  in  treble,  their  unmanly  notes. 
Meanwhile,  his  cheeks  the  miter'd  prophet 

swells. 
And  dire  presages  of  the  year  foretells; 
Unless  with  eggs  (his  priestly  hire)  they 

haste 
To  expiate,  and  avert  th'  autunmal  blast; 
And  add  beside  *'  a  marrey-color'd  vest, 
Which,  in  their  places,  may  receive  the 

pest;  670 

And,  thrown  into  the  flood,  their  crimes 

may  bear 
To  purge  th'  unlucky  omens  of  the  year. 
Th'  astonished  matrons  pay,  before  the  rest; 
That  sex  is  still  obnoxious  to  the  priest. 
Thro'  ice  they  beat,  and  plunge  into  the 

stream. 
If  so  the  god  has  wam'd  'em  in  a  dream. 
Weak  in  their  limbs,  but  in  devotion^ 

strong. 
On  their  bare  hands  and  feet  they  crawl 

along 
A  whole  field's  length,  the  laughter  of  the 

throxu;. 
Should  lo  (^'s  priest  I  mean)  conmiand 
A  pikprimage  to  Meroe's  burning  sand,   681 
Tfafo^  desarts  they  would  seek  the  secret 

spring; 
And  holy  water,  for  lustration,  bring. 
How  can  they  pay  their  priests  too  much 

respect. 
Who  trade  with  heav'n,  and  earthly  gains 

neglect  ? 
With  him,    domestic  gods    discourse    by 

night; 
By  day,  attended  by  his  choir  in  white, 
The   baldpate  tribe  runs  madding    thro' 

the  street, 
And  smile  to  see  with  how  much  ease  they 

cheat.  689 

The  ghostly  sire  f omves  the  wife's  delighto, 
Who  sins,  thro'  frauty,  on  forbidden  nights. 
And  tempts  her  husband  in  the  holy  time. 
When  carnal  pleasure  is  a  mortal  crime. 
The  sweating  image  shakes  ito  head,  but  he 
With  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  deity. 


The  pious  priesthood  the  fat  goose  receive. 
And  they  once  brib'd,  the  godhead  most 

forgive. 
No  sooner  these  remove,  but,  full  of  fear, 
A  gypey  Jewess  whispets  in  your  ew, 
And  begs  an  alms ;  an  high  priest's  daugh- 
ter she,  700 
Vers'd  in  their  Talmud,  and  divinity. 
And  prophesies  beneath  a  shady  tree. 
Her  goods  a  basket,  and  old  hay  her  bed, 
She  stroUs  and,  telling  fortunes,  gains  her 

bread: 
Farthings,  and  some  small  moneys,  are  her 

fees; 
Yet  she  interprete  all  your  dreams  for 

these; 
Foretells  th'  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle 

dies. 
And  sees  a  sweetheart  in  the  sacrifice. 
Such  toys  a  pigeon's  entrails  can  disclose. 
Which  yet  th'  Armenian  augur  far  outgoes; 
In  dogs,  a  victim  more  obscene,  he  rakes,  711 
And  murder'd  infants  for  inspection  takes: 
For  gain  his  impious  practice  he  pursues; 
For  gain,  will  his  accomplices  accuse. 

More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldeans  *^  ^v'n; 
What  they  foretell,  is  deem'd  the  voice  of 

Heav'n. 
Their  answers,  as  from  Hammon's  altar, 

come; 
Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb. 
And  mankind,  ignorant  of  future  fate. 
Believes  what  fond  astrologers  relate.     7J0 
Of  these  the  most  in  vogue  is  he,  who, 

sent 
Beyond  seas,  is  returned  from  banishment; 
His  art  who  to  aspiring  Otho  **  sold. 
And  sure  succession  to  the  crown  foretold: 
For  his  esteem  is  in  his  exile  plac'd; 
The  more  believ'd,  the  more  he  was  dia- 

grao'd. 
No  astrologio  wizard  honor  gains, 
Who  has  not  oft  been  banish 'd,  or  in  chains. 
He  gets  renown,  who,  to  the  halter  near, 
But  narrowly  escapes,  and  buys  it  dear. 
From  him  your  wife  enquires  the  planete' 

will,  731 

When  the  black  jaundice  shall  her  mother 

kill; 
Her  sister's  and  her  uncle's  end,  would 

know; 
But,  first,  consults  his  art,  when  you  shall 

go; 
And,  what 's  the  greatest  gift  that  Heav'n 

can  give. 
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If,  after  her,  th'  adulterer  ahall  live. 

She  neither  knows  nor  cares  to  know  the 

rest; 
If  Mars  and  Saturn  '*  shall  the  world  infest; 
Or  Jove  and  Venus,  with  their   friendly 

rays, 
Will  interpose,  and  bring  us  better  days.  740 
Beware  the  woman,  too,  and  shun  her 

sight, 
Who  in  these  studies  does  herself  delight; 
By  whom  a  greasy  almanac  is  borne. 
With  often  handling,  like  chaf'd    amber, 

worn: 
Not  now  consulting,  but  consulted,  she 
Of  the  twelve  houses,  and  their  lords,  is  free. 
She,  if  the  scheme  a  fatal  journey  show. 
Stays  safe  at  home,  but  lets  her  husband 

go- 
lf but  a  mile  she  travel  out  of  town. 

The  planetary  hour  must  first  be  known,  750 

And  lucky  moment;  if  her  eye  but  aches 

Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  she  takes; 

No  nourishment  receives  in  her  disease. 

But  what  the  stars   and  Ptolemy*^  shall 

please. 
The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  to  ^ 

spare. 
To  chiromancers'  cheaper  art  repair. 
Who  dap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the 

lines  more  fair. 
But  the  rich  matron,  who   has   more   to 

give. 
Her  answers  from  the  Brachman  *^  will  re- 
ceive: 
Skill'd  in  the  globe  and  sphiare,  he  gravely 

stands,  760 

And,  with  his  compass,  measures  seas  and 

lands. 
The  poorest  of  the  sex  have  still  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich. 
The  dairymaid  enquires,  if  she  shall  take 
The  trusty  tailor,  and  the  cook  forsake. 
Yet  these,  tho'  poor,  the  pain  of  childbed 

bear; 
And,  without  nurses,  their  own  infonts  rear: 
You  seldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle,  spread 
For  the  babe,  bom  in  the  great  lady's  bed. 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  herbs;  such  arts  they 

use  770 

To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lose. 
But  thou,   whatever  slops  she  will  have 

brought, 
Be  thankful,  and  supply  the  deadly  draught; 
Help  her  to  make  manslaughter;   let  her 

bleed, 


And  never  want  for  savin  at  her  need. 
For,  if  she  holds  till  her  nine  months  be 

run. 
Thou  mayst  be  father  to  an  Ethiop's  son;  ** 
A  boy,  who  ready  gotten  to  thy  hands. 
By  law  is  to  inherit  all  thy  lands; 
One  of  that  hue,  that  should  he  cross  the 

way,  780 

His  omen  ^'  would  discolor  all  the  day. 

I  pass  the  foundling  by,  a  race  unknown. 
At  doors  ezpos'd,  whom  matrons  make  their 

own; 
And  into  noble  families  advance 
A  nameless  issue,  the  blind  work  of  chance. 
Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And,  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy: 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the 

fold. 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly 

cold: 
Gives  him  her  blessing;  puts  him  in  a  way; 
Sets  up  the  farce,  and  kraghs  at  her  own 

play.  791 

Him  she  promotes;  she  favors  him  alone. 
And  makes  provision  for  him  as  her  own. 
The  craving  wife  the   force   of  magic 

tries, 
And  philters  for  th'  unable  husband  buys: 
The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design'd; 
But  turns  his  brains,  and  stupefies  hia  mind. 
The  sotted  mooncalf  gapes,  and,  staring  on. 
Sees  his  own  business  by  another  done : 
A  long  oblivion,  a  benumbing  frost,         800 
Constrains  his  head;  and  yesterday  is  lost: 
Some  nimbler  juice  would  make  him  foam 

and  rave. 
Like  that  Ciesonia^^  to  her  Caius  gave; 
Who,  plucking  from  the  forehead  of  the 

foal 
His  mother's  love,  infus'd  it  in  the  bowl: 
The  boiling  blood  ran  hissing  in  his  veins, 
Till  the  mad  vapor  mounted  to  his  brains. 
The  Thund'rer  **  was  not  half  so  much  on 

fire, 
When  Juno's  girdle  kindled  his  desire. 
What  woman  wUl  not  use  the  pois'ning 

trade,  810 

When  CiBsar's  wife  the  precedent  has  made  ? 
Let  Ag^ppiua's  *^  mushroom  be  forgot, 
Giv'n  to  a  slav'ring,  old,  unuseful  sot; 
That  only  clos'd  the  driveling  dotard's  eyes. 
And  sent  his  godhead  downward   to   the 

skies: 
But  this  fierce  potion  calls  for  fire  and 

sword. 
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Nor  spares  the  commons,  when  it  strikes  the 

lord; 
So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combined; 
So  much  one  single  pois'ner  cost  mankind. 
If  stepdames  seek  their  sona-in-law  to 

kill,  820 

*T  is  Tenial  trespass;  let  them  have  their 

will: 
But  let  the  child,  entrusted  to  the  care 
Of  his  own  mother,  of  her  bread  beware: 
Beware  the  food  she  reaches  with  her  hand; 
The  morsel  is  intended  for  thy  land. 
Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat; 
There 's  poison  in  thy  drmk  and  in  thy  meat. 
You  tnink  this  feign'd;  the  satire  in  a 

rage 
Struts  in  the  buskins  of  the  tragic  stage, 
Fomts  his  bus'ness  is  to  laugh  and  bite;  830 
And   will    of    deaths   and  dire   reyenges 

write. 
Would  it  were  all  a  fable  that  you  read; 
But  Drymon's  wife  *^  pleads  guilty  to  the 

deed. 
**  I,''  she  confesses, ''  in  the  fact  was  caught. 
Two    sons    dispatching    at    one    deadly 

draught.'' 
"What  two  !  two  sons,  thou  yiper,  in  one 

day ! " 
**  Yes,  sey'n,"  she  cries,  "  if  sey'n  were  in 

my  way." 
Medea's ''  legend  is  no  more  a  lie; 
Our  age  adds  credit  to  antiquity. 
Great  iUs,  we  grant,  in  former  times  did 

reign,  840 

And  murthers  then  were  done:  but  not  for 

gain. 
Less  admiration  to  great  crimes  is  due. 
Which  they  thro'  wrath,  or  thro'  reyenge 

pursue. 
For,  weak  of  reason,  impotent  of  will. 
The  sex  is  hurried  headlong  into  ill; 
And,  like  a  cliff  from  its  foundations  torn 
By  raging  earthquakes,  into  seas  is  borne. 
But  uiose  are  fiends,  who  crimes  from 

thought  begin; 
And,  cool  in  mischief,  meditate  the  sin. 
They  read  th'  example  of  a  pious  wife,    850 
Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  husband's 

life; 
Yet,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford. 
Would  saye  their  lapdog  sooner  than  their 

lord. 
Where'er  you  walk,  the  Belides**  you 

meet; 
And  Clytemnestras  ^  grow  in  every  street. 


But  here's  the  difference;  Agamemnon's 

wife 
Was  a  gross  butcher  with  a  bloody  knife; 
But  murther,  now,  is  to  perfection  grown, 
And  subtle  poisons  are  employ 'd  alone; 
Unless  some  antidote  prevents  their  arts,  860 
And  lines  with  balsam  all  the  noble  parts: 
In  such  a  case,  reserv'd  for  such  a  need, 
Rather  than  fail,  the  dagger  does  the  deed. 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES  ON  THE  SIXTH 

SATIRE 

1  In  the  Golden  Age.  when  Saturn  reign'd. 

2  Fat  with  <icomt,  Aooms  were  the  bread  of 
mankind,  before  com  was  found. 

3  Under  Jove.  When  Jove  had  driven  hia 
father  into  banishment,  the  Silver  Age  began, 
according  to  the  poets. 

4  Uneaey  Justice^  &e.  The  poet  makes  Joe- 
tice  and  Chastitjr  sisters ;  and  says  that  they  fled 
to  heaven  together,  and  left  earth  for  ever. 

5  Ceres^featt.  Whenthe  Roman  women  were 
forbidden  to  bed  with  their  husbands. 

6  Jove  and  Man^  of  whom  more  fomieating 
stories  are  told  than  any  of  the  other  gods. 

7  Wondering  Pharos.  She  fled  to  E^ypt^ 
which  wonder'd  at  the  enormitjr  of  her  crime. 

8  He  teUs  the  famous  story  of  Messalina,  vife 
to  the  Emperor  Claudiiis. 

9  Wealth  has  the  privilege.  Ae.  His  meaning- 
is.  that  a  wife  who  brings  a  laree  dowry  may  do 
what  she  pleases,  and  has  all  the  privileges  of  a 
widow. 

10  Berenice's  ring.    A  ring  of  great  price. 


which  Herod  Agrippa  gave  to  his  sister 
nice.    He  was  King  of  the  Jews,  but  tributary 
to  the  Romans. 

11  Cornc/ta,  mother  to  the  Gracchi,  of  the 
family  of  the  Comelii,  from  whence  Scimo  the 
African  was  descended,  who  triumphal  over 
Hannibal. 

12  O  Paan^  &c.  He  alludes  to  the  known 
fable  of  Niobe,in  Ovid.  Amphion  was  her 
husband.  Pean  is  Apollo,  who  with  his  anows 
killed  her  children,  because  she  boasted  that 
she  was  more  fruitful  than  Latona,  ApoUo^s 
mother. 

13  The  thirty^  pigst  &e.  He  alludes  to  the 
white  sow  in  Virgil,  who  farrow*d  thirty  pigs. 

14  The  Chrecian  cant.  Women  then  learnt 
Greek,  as  ours  speak  French. 

15  All  the  Romans,  even  the  most  inferior 
and  most  infamous  sort  of  them,  had  the  power 
of  making  their  wiUs. 

16  '^Go  draff  that  slave,  Ae.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  wife. 

17  *'Your  reason^  icAy,  Ac.  The  answer  of 
the  husband. 

18  *'C€dl'st  thou  that  slave  a  man?"  The 
wife  again. 

19  Jaanntbo/,  a  famous  Carthaginian  captain, 
who  was  upoD  the  point  of  oonquering  the  Ro- 
mans. 
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20  Hie  Good  Goddess^  at  whose  feasts  no  men 
-were  to  be  present. 

21  Nestor ^  who  liy'd  three  hundred  years. 

22  What  singer,  <&o.  He  aUudes  to  the  story 
of  P.  Clodins,  who,  disguis'd  in  the  habit  of  a 
ifinging  iroman,  went  into  the  house  of  Gssar, 
where  the  feast  of  the  Good  Gk>dde88  was  cele- 
brated, to  find  an  opportunity  with  Giesar^s  wife, 
Pompeia. 

23  He  taxes  women  with  their  loying  eunuchs, 
who  can  get  no  children ;  but  adds  that  they 
only  love  such  eunuchs  as  are  gelded  when  they 
are  already  at  the  age  of  manhood. 

24  Priapus,  the  God  of  Lust. 
23  PoUio,  a  famous  singing-bov. 

26  That  such  an  actor  whom  tney  love  might 
obtain  the  prize. 

27  Th*  Arugpex,  He  who  inspects  the  entrails 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  from  thence  foretells  the  suc- 


28.    Vulcan,  the  god  of  smiths. 

29  Tabors  and  trumpets,  &c.  The  ancients 
thought  that  with  such  sounds  they  could  bring 
the  Moon  oat  of  her  eclipse. 

30  A  mood  andjigure  bride.  A  woman  who 
has  learned  logic. 

31  A  woman-gzammarian,  who  corrects  her 
husband  f or  speuung  false  Latin,  which  is  call'd 
breaking  Priscian's  head. 

32  A  train  qf  these.    That  is,  of  she-asses. 

33  Sicilian  tyrants  are  grown  to  a  proverb,  in 
Latin^or  their  cruelty. 

34  This  dressing  up  the  head  so  high,  which 
we  call  a  tow'r,  was  an  ancient  way  amongst  the 
Romans. 

35  BeUona^s  mriests -weaee  a  sort  of  fortune 
tellers,  and  the  hi^h  priest  an  eunuch. 

36  And  add  beside,  <&c.  A  garment  was  giren 
to  the  priest,  which  he  threw  mto  the  riyer ;  and 
that,  they  thought,  boreall  the  sins  of  the  people, 
which  were  drowned  with  it. 

37  Chaldeans  9X%  thought  to  have  been  the 
first  astrologers. 

38  Otho  succeeded  Galba  in  the  empire,  which 
was  foretold  him  by  an  astrologer. 

39  Mars  and  Saturn  are  the  two  unfortunate 
planets ;  Jupiter  and  Venus  the  two  fortunate. 

40  Ptolemy,  a  famous  astrologer;  an  £g3rp- 
tian. 

41  The  Brachmans  are  Indian  philosophers, 
who  remain  to  this  day,  and  hold,  after  Fr- 
thagoras,  the  translation  of  souls  from  one  boay 
to  another. 

42  To  an  Ethiop*s  son.  His  meaning  is,  help 
her  to  any  kind  ot  slops  which  may  cause  her  to 
miscarry,  for  fear  she  may  be  broujgrht  to  bed  of 
a  blackmoor,  which  thou,  being  her  husband, 
art  bound  to  father ;  and  that  bsatard  may,  by 
law,  inherit  thy  estate. 

43  His  omen,  &c.  The  Romans  thought  it 
ominous  to  see  a  blackmoor  in  the  mommg,  if 
he  were  the  first  man  the^  met. 

44  CcMonia,  wife  to  Cams  Cidigula,  the  great 
tyrant.  'T  is  said  she  ^ve  him  a  lore  potion, 
which,  flying  up  into  his  head,  distracted  him, 
and  was  we  occasion  of  his  committing  so  many 
acts  of  cruelty. 


45  The  Thunderer,  <&c.  The  story  is  in  Homer, 
where  Juno  borrowM  the  girdle  of  V  enus,  call'd 
cestos,  to^  make  Jupiter  in  We  with  her,  while 
the  Grecians  and  Irojans  were  fighting,  that  he 
might  not  help  the  latter. 

46  Agrippina  was  the  mother  of  the  tyrant 
Nero,  who  poison'd  her  husband  Claudius,  that 
Nero  might  succeed,  who  was  her  son,  and  not 
Britannicus,  who  was  the  son  of  Claudius  by  a 
former  wife. 

47  The  widow  of  Ihymon  poison'd  her  sons, 
that  she  mieht  succeed  to  their  estate.  This 
was  done  either  in  the  poet^s  time,  or  just  be- 
fore it. 

48  Medea,  out  of  reyenge  to  Jason,  who  had 
forsaken  her,  killed  the  children  which  she  had 
by  him. 

^  49  Hie  Bolides,  who  were  fifty  flisters,  mar- 
ried to  fifty  voung  men,  their  cousin-germans, 
and  killed  them  all  on  their  wedding  night, 
excepting  Hypermnestra,  who  sav'd  her  hus^ 
band  Linus. 

50  Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon, 
who,  in  faror  to  her  adulterer,  .^Igisthus,  was 
consenting  to  his  murther. 


THE  TENTH  SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet's  design,  in  this  divine  satire,  is  to 
represent  the  rarious  wishes  and  desires  of 
mankind,  and  to  set  out  the  folly  of  'em. 
He  runs  thro'  all  the  several  heads  of  riches, 
honors,  eloquence,  fame  for  martial  achicTe- 
ments,  long  life,  and  beauty ;  and  gives  in- 
stances, in  each,  how  frequently  they  have 
prov'd  the  ruin  of  those  that  own'd  them. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  since  we  gen- 
erally chooee  so  ill  for  ourselves,  we  should 
do  better  to  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  make 
the  choice  for  us.  All  we  can  safely  ask  of 
Heaven  lies  within  a  very  small  compass. 
'Tis  but  health  of  body  and  mind.  And  if 
we  have  these,  't  is  not  much  matter  what 
we  want  besides,  for  we  have  already  enough 
to  make  us  happy. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world:  how  few 
Know  their  own  good;  or  knowing  it,  pur- 

sae. 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears  I 
What  in  the  cohdnct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  design'd,  so  luckily  begun. 
But,  when  we  have  our  wiui,  we  wish 

undone  ? 
Whole  houses,  of  their  whole   desires 

possessed, 
Axe  often  roin'd,  at  their  own  request. 
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Li  wars,  and  peace,  things  hurtful  we  require, 
When  made  obnoxious  to  our  own  desire.  lo 
With  laurels  some  have  fatally  been  1 

crown'd;  j 

Some,  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have 

found. 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown 
The   brawny   fool,^   who  did    his   vigor 

boast, 
In  that  presuming  confidence  was  lost ; 
But  more  have  been  by  avarice  oppress'd. 
And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  chest: 
Unwieldy  sums  of  wealth,  which   higher 

mount 
Than  files  of  marshal'd  figures  can  account; 
To  which  the  stores  of  Croesus,  in  the*) 

scale,  ao 

Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they 

sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale. 

For  this,  in  Nero's  arbitrary  time. 
When  virtue   was   a  guilt,  and  wealth  a 

crime, 
A  troop  of  cutthroat  guards  were  sent  to 

seize 
The  rich  men's  goods,  and  gut  their  palaces: 
The  mob,  commissioned  by  the  government. 
Are  seldom  to  an  empty  garret  sent. 
The  fearful  passenger,  who  travels  late. 
Charged  with  the  carriage  of  a  paltry  plate. 
Shakes    at  the   moonshine    shadow  of  a 

rush,  31 

And  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from  every  bush: 
The  beggar  sings,  ev'n  when  he  sees  the 

place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his 

r:e. 
the  vows,  the  first  and  chief  re- 
quest 

Of  each  is,  to  be  richer  than  the  rest; 

And  yet  no  doubts  the  poor  man's  draught 
control. 

He  dreads  no  poison  in  his  homely  bowl. 

Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  gems  di- 
vine 

Enchase  the  eup^  and  sparkle  in  the  wine.  40 
Will  you  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 

Who  the  same  end  pursued,  by  several 
ways? 

One  pitiea,  one  contemn'd  the  woful  times; 

One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes: 

Laughter  is  easy;  but  the  wonder  lies, 

What  stores  of  brine  supplied  the  weeper's 
eyes. 

Democntus  could  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake 


His  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  'em  ache; 
Tho'  in  his  country  town  no  lictors  were. 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune  did  appear;  59 
Nor  all  the  foppish  gravity  of  show 
Which  cunning  magistrates  on  crowds  be- 
stow. 
What  had  he  done,  had  he  beheld,  oa 

high, 
Our  pnetor  seated,  in  mock  majesty  ? 
His  chariot  rolling  o'er  the  dusty  place. 
While,  with  dumb  pride,  and  a  set  formal 

face. 
He  moves  in  the  dull  ceremonial  track. 
With  Jove's  embroider'd  coat    upon  his 

back: 
A  suit  of  hangings  had  not  more  oppress'd 
His  shoulders,  than  that  long,  laborious  vest: 
A  heavy  gewgaw,  (call'd  a  crown,)  that 

spread  6x 

About  his  temples,  drown'd    his  narrow 

head; 
And  would  have  crush'd  it  with  the  massy 

freight, 
But  that  a  sweating  slave  sustain'd  the 

weight: 
A  slave  in  the  same  chariot  seen  to  ride. 
To  mortify  the  mighty  madman's  pride. 
Add  now  th'  imperial  eagle,  rais'd  on  high, 
With  golden  beak  (the  mark  of  majesty). 
Trumpets  before,  and  on  the  left  and  rignt, 
A  cavidcade  of  nobles,  all  in  white:  70 

In  their  own  natures  false  and  flatt'ring 

tribes, 
But  made  his  friends  by  places  and  by 

bribes. 
In  his  own  age,  Democritus  could  find 
Sufficient  cause  to  laugh  at  humankind: 
Learn  from  so  great  a  wit:  a  land  of  bogs 
With  ditches  fenc'd,  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs, 
May  form  a  spirit  fit  to  sway  the  State; 
And  make  the  neighb'ring  monarchs  fear 

their  fate. 
He  laughs  at  all  the  vulgar  cares  and 

fears; 
At  their  vain  triumphs,  and  their  vainer 

tears:  80 

An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found. 
When  Fortune  flatter'd  him,  and  when  she 

frown'd. 
'T  is  plain,  from  hence,  that  what  our  vows 

request 
Are  hurtful  things,  or  useless  at  the  best. 
Some  ask  for  envied  pow'r;  which  public 

hate 
Pursues,  and  hurries  headlong  to  their  fate: 
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Down  go  the  titles;  and  the  statue  crown*d 
Is  by  base  hands  in  the  next  riyer  drown'd. 
The  guiltless  horses,  and  the  chariot  wheel, 
The  same  effects  of  vulgar  fury  feel:  90 
The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the 

stroke, ' 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hissing  fire  pro- 
yoke; 
Sejanus,'  almost  first  of  Roman  names, 
The  great  Sejanus  crackles  in  the  flames: 
Form'd  in  the  forge,  the  pliant  brass  is ' 

laid 
On  anyils;  and  of  head  and  limbs  are 

made 
Pans,  cans,  and  pisspots,  a  whole  kitchen 

trade. 

Adorn  your  doors  with  laurels ;  and  a  bull, 
Milk-white,  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol; 
Sejanus  with  a  rope  is  draffg'd  along,  100 
The  sport  and  laughter  of  ue  giddy  throng ! 
**  Good  Lord,"  they  cry,  "  what  Ethiop  lips 

he  has, 
How  foul  a  snout,  and  what  a  hang^g  face ! 
By  HeaVn,  I  neyer  could  endure  his  sight; 
But  say,  how  came  his  monstrous  crimes  to 

light? 
What  is  the  charge,  and  who  the  evidence 
(The  savior  of  the  nation  and  the  prince)  ?  " 
"  Nothing  of  this;  but  our  old  Csesar  sent 
A  noisy  letter  to  his  parliament." 
"  Nay,  sirs,  if  Ctesar  writ,  I  ask  no  more  — 
He's  guilty;    and    the  question's  out  of 

door."  I IX 

How  goes  the  mob  ?  (for  that 's  a  mighty 

thing.) 
When  the  king 's  trump,  the  mob  are  for 

the  kine: 
They  follow  fortune,  and  the  common  cry 
Is  still  against  the  rogue  condemned  to  die. 
But  the  same  very  mob,  that  rascal  crowd. 
Had  cried  Sejanus,  with  a  shout  as  loud. 
Had  his  designs  (by  Fortune's  favor  blest) 
Succeeded,  and  the  prince's  age  oppress'd, 
But  long,  long  since,  the  times  have  chang'd 

their  nuie,  120 

The  people  grown  degenerate  and  base; 
Not  suffered  now  the  freedom  of  their  choice. 
To  make  their  magistrates,  and  sell  their 

voice. 
Our  wise  forefathers,  great  by  sea  and 

land. 
Had  once  the  pow'r  and  absolute  command; 
All  offices  of  trust,  themselves  dispos'd; 
Rais'd  whom  they  pleas'd,  and  whom  they 

pleas'd  depos'd. 


But  we,  who  give  our  native  rights  away, 
And  our  inslav'd  posterity  betray. 
Are  now  reduc'd  to  beg  an  alms,  and  go  130 
On  holidays  to  see  a  puppet  show. 
«  There  was  a  damn'd  design,"  cries  one, 
''no  doubt; 
For  warrants  are  already  issued  out: 
I  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright; 
He 's  dipp'd  for  certain,  and  pUys  least  in 

sight: 
I  fear  the  rage  of  our  offended  prince. 
Who  thinks  the  senate  slack  in  ms  defense  I 
Come,  let  us  haste,  our  loyal  zeal  to  show. 
And  spurn  the  wretched  corpse  of  Ccesar's 
foe:  139 

But  let  our  slaves  be  present  there,  lest  they 
Accuse  their  masters,  and  for  gain  betray." 
Such  were  the  whispers  of  those  jealous 
times 
About  Sejanus'  punishment  and  crimes. 
Now,  tell  me  truly,  wouldst  thou  change 
thy  fate 
To  be,  like  him,  first  minister  of  state  ? 
To  have  thy  levees  crowded  with  resort, 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court; 
Dispose  all  honors  of  the  sword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown; 
To  hold  thy  prince  in  pupilage,  and  sway 
That  monarch  whom  the  master'd  world 
obey?  151 

While  he,  intent  on  secret  lusts  alone. 
Lives  to  himself,  abandoning  the  throne ; 
Coop'd  in  a  narrow  isle,'  observing  dreams 
With    flatt'ring     wizards,     and     erecting 
schemes  ! 
I  well  believe,  thou  wouldst  be  great  as 
he; 
For  every  man 's  a  fool  to  that  degree; 
All  wish  the  dire  prerogative  to  km; 
Ev'n  they  would  have  the  pow'r,  who  want 

the  will: 
But  wouldst  thou  have  thy  wishes  under- 
stood, 160 
To  take  the  bad  together  with  the  good  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  rather  choose  a  small  re- 
nown. 
To  be  the  may'r  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
Bigly  to  look,  and  barb'rously  to  speak; 
To  pound  false  weights,  and  scanty  mea- 
sures break  ? 
Then,  grant  we  that  Sejanus  went  astray 
In  ev'ry  wish,  and  knew  not  how  to  pray: 
For  he  who  grasp'd  the  world's  exhausted 

store, 
Yet  never  had  enough,  but  wish'd  for  more, 
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height,  170 

Which  mold'rmg,  cmsh'd  him  underneath 

the  weight. 
What  did  the  mighty  Pompey's  fall  be- 
get; 
And  ruin'd  him/  who,  greater  than  the 

Great, 
The  stubborn  pride  of  Roman  nobles  broke, 
And  bent  their  haughty  necks  beneath  his 

yoke? 
What  else  but    his   immoderate    lust  of 

pow'r, 
Pray'rs  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless 

hour? 
For  few  usurpers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end. 
The  boy,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance 

down  180 

To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declined  a  noim, 
(So  small  an  elf,  that,  when  the  days  are 

foul, 
He  and  his  satchel  must  be  borne  to  school,) 
Yet  prays,  and  hopes,  and  aims  at  nothing 

less. 
To  prove  a  Tully,  or  Demosthenes:  ^ 
But  both  those  orators,  so  much  renown'd, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were 

drown'd: 
The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  dogg'rel,  or  who  pimn'd  in 

prose. 
^'Fortune  foretun'd  the  dying  notes  of 

Rome :  190 

TUl  I,  thy  consul  sole,  consol'd  thy  doom." ' 
His  fate  had  crept  below  the  lifted  swords. 
Had  all  his  malice  been  to  murther  words. 
I  rather    would    be  Mievius,  thrash  for 

rhymes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times. 
Than  that  Philippic,'^  fatally  divine. 
Which  is  inscribed  the  Second,  should  be 

mine. 
Nor  he,  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  throng, 
Who  drove  them  with  the  torrent  of  his 

tongfue, 
Who  shook  the  theaters,  and  sway'd  the 

state  aoo 

Of  Athens,  found  a  more  propitious  fate: 
Whom,  born  beneath  a  boding  horoscope, 
His  sire,  the  blear-ey'd  Vulcan  of  a  shop. 
From  Mars  his  forge,  sent  to  Minerva's 

schools. 
To  learn  th'  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools. 
With  itch  of  honor  and  opinion  vain. 


All  things  beyond  their  native  worth  we 

strain: 
The  spoils^  of  war,  brought  to  Feretrian 

Jove, 
An  empty  coat  of  armor  hung  above 
The  conqueror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph 

borne,  azo 

A  streamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn, 
A  chap-fall'n  beaver  loosely  hanging  by 
The  cloven  helm,  an  arch  of  victory. 
On  whose  high  convex  sits  a  captive  foe, 
And  sighing  casts  a  mournful  look  below; 
Of  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  name, 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame: 
Exchanging  solid  quiet,  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain. 
So  much  the  thirst  of  honor  fires  the 

blood;  330 

So  many  would  be  great,  so  few  be  good. 
For  who  would  Virtue  for  herself  regard. 
Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? 
Tet  this  mad  chase  of  fame,  by  few  puz^ 

sued. 
Has  drawn  destruction  on  the  multitude: 
This  avarice  of  praise  in  times  to  come, 
Those  lon^  inscriptions,  crowded  on  the 

tomb, 
Should  some  wild  fig  tree  take  her  native 

bent. 
And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monument, 
Would  crack  the  marble  titles,  and  dis- 
perse 330 
The  characters  of  all  the  lying  verse. 
For  sepulchers  themselves  must  crumbling 

faU 
In  time's  abyss,  the  common  grave  of  alL 
Great  ELannibal  within  the  balance  lay, 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  ashes  wei^; 
Whom  Afric  was  not  able  to  contain. 
Whose  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantie 

main. 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus,  to  convey 
His  sun-beat  waters  by  so  long  a  way; 
Which  Ethiopia's  double  clime  divides,    340 
And  elephants  in  other  mountains  hides. 
Spain  first  he  won,  the  Pyrenseans  pass'd, 
And  steepy  Alps,  the  mounds  that  Nature 

cast; 
And  with  corroding  juices,  as  he  went, 
A  passage  thro'  the  uvinp;  rocks  he  rent. 
Then,  like  a  torrent,  roUmg  from  on  high. 
He  pours  his  headlong  rage  on  Italy; 
In  three  victorious  battles  overrun ; 
Yet,  still  uneasy,  cries:  ^  There 's  nothing 

done, 
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Till  level  with  the  ground  their  gates  are 
laid,  250 

And    Punio  flags  on  Roman  tow'rs  dis- 
played." 
Ask  what  a  face  belonged  to  this  high 
fame: 

His  picture  scarcely  would  deserve  a  frame ; 

A  signpost  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 

The  one-ey'd  hero  on  his  elephant. 

Now  what 's  his  end,  O  charming  Gloiy  1 

aay, 
What  rare  fifth  act  to  crown  this  huffing 

play? 
In  one  deciding  battle  overcomci 
He  flies,  is  banish'd  from  his  native  home; 
Begs  refuge  in  a  foreign  court,  and  there 
Attends,  his  mean  petition  to  prefer;       361 
Repuls'd  by  surly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door. 
What  wondrous    sort    of   death    has 

Heav'n  design'd, 
DistingniBh'd  from  the  herd  of  human- 
kind. 
For  so  untam'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind  ! 
Nor  swords  at  hand,  nor  hissing  darts  afar. 
Are  doom'd  t'  avenge  the  temous  bloody 

war; 
But  poison,  drawn  thro'  a  ring's  hollow 

plate. 
Must  finish  him;  a  sucking  in&nt's  fate.  370 
Go,  climb  the  rugged  Alps,  ambitious  fool. 
To  please  the  boys,  and  be  a  theme  at  school. 
One  world  suffic'd  not  Alexander's  mind: 
Coop'd  up,  he  seem'd  in  earth  and  seas  con- 

fin'd; 
And,  struggling,  stretch'd  his  r^tless  limbs 

about 
The  narrow  globe,  to  find  a  passage  out. 
Yet,  enter'd  in  ihe  brick-built  town,'  he 

tried 
The  tomb,  and  found  the  strait  dimensions 

wide: 
**  Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  miehty  soul,  how  small  a  body  holds." 
Old  Greece  a  tale  of  Athos  *<*  would  make 

out,  281 

Cut  from  the  continent,  and  sail'd  about; 
Seas  hid  with  navies,  chariots  passing  o'er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  shore  to 

shore: 
Rivers,  whose  depth  no  sharp  beholder  sees, 
I>runk  at  an  army's  dinner,  to  the  lees; 
With  a  long  legend  of  romantic  things. 
Which  in  his  cups  the  bowsy  poet  sings. 
But  how  did  he  return,  this  haughty  brave. 


Who  whipp'd  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea 

his  slave  ?  390 

(Tho'   Neptune    took    unkindly  to    be 

bound; 
And  Eurus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  his  .£olian  prisons  under  ground;) 
What  god  so  mean,  ev'n  he  who  points  the 

way," 
So  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey  1 
But  how  retum'd  he  ?  let  us  ask  again: 
In  a  poor  skiff  he  pass'd  the  bloody  main, 
Chok  d  with  the  slaughter'd  bodies  of 

his  train. 

For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  th'  event  de- 
clare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn'worth  of  his  pray 'r. 
**  Jove,  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years' 

good  store  301 

Heap  on  my  bending  back;  I  ask  no  more." 
Both  sick  and  healthful,  old  and  young, 

conspire 
In  this  one  silly  mischievous  desire. 
Mistaken  blessing,  which  old  age  they  call ! 
T  is  a  long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital, 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums;  a  visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skm  of  buff; 
A  stitch-ftkll'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the 

jaw; 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  skilful  hand  would 

draw  310 

For  an  old  graodam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace, 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern 

face. 
In  youth,  distinctions  infinite  abound; 
No  shape  or  feature  just  alike  are  foimd; 
The  fair,  the  black,  the  feeble,  and  the  ^ 

strong; 
But  the  same  foulness  does  to  ase  belong, 
The  selfsame  palsy,  both  in  mnbs  and 

tongue;  J 

The  skull  and  forehead  one  bald  barren 

plain. 
And  gums  unarm'd  to  mumble  meat  in 

vain: 
Besides  th'  eternal  drivel,  that  supplies  330 
The  dropping  beard,  from  nostrils,  mouth, 

and  eyes. 
His  wife  and  children  loathe  him,  and, 

what 's  worse. 
Himself  does  his  offensive  carrion  curse  ! 
Flatt'rers  forsake  him  too;  for  who  would 

kiU 
Himself,  to  be  remember'd  in  a  will  ? 
His  taste  not  only  pall'd  to  wine  and  meat, 
But  to  the  relish  of  a  nobler  treat. 
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The  limber  nerve,  m  vain  provok'd  to  rise. 
Inglorious  from  the  field  of  battle  flies: 
Poor  feeble  dotard,  how  could  he  adirance 
With  his  blue  headpiece,  and  his  broken 
lanoe  ?  331 

Add,  that  endeavoring  still  without  effect, 
A  lust  more  sordid  justly  we  suspect. 

Those  senses  lost,  behold  a  new  defeat. 
The  soul  dislodging  from  another  seat. 
What  music,  or  enchanting  voice,  can  cheer 
A  stupid,  old,  impenetrable  ear  ? 
No  matter  in  what  place,  or  what  degree 
Of  the  full  theater,  he  sits  to  see; 
Comets  and  trumpets  cannot  reach  his  ear: 
Under  an  actor's  nose  he 's  never  near.    341 
His  boy  must  bawl,  to  make  him  under- 
stand 
The  hour  o'  th'  day,  or  such  a  lord 's  at  hand: 
The  little  blood  th&t  creeps  within  his  veins. 
Is  but  just  warm'd  in  a  hot  fever's  pains. 
In  fine,  he  wears  no  limb  about  him  sound; 
With  sores  and  sicknesses  beleaguer'd  round : 
Ask  me  their  names,  I  sooner  could  relate 
How  many  drudj^es  on  salt  Hippia  wait; 
What  crowds  01  patients  the  town  doctor 
kills,  350 

Or  how,  last  fall,  he  rais'd  the  weekly  bills; 
What  provinces  by  Basilus  were  spod'd; 
What  nerds  of  heirs  by  guardians  are  be- 

guil'd; 
How  many  bouts  a  day  that  bitch  has  tried; 
{low  manv  boys  that  pedagogue  can  ride; 
What  lands  and  lordstiips  for  their  owners 

know 
Myquondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 
Tms  dotaid  of  his  broken  baclc  com- 
plains, 
One  his  legs  foil,  and  one  hiB  shonMer 

pams; 
Another  is  of  both  his  eyes  bereft,  360 

And  envies  who  has  one  for  aiming  left. 
A  fifth  with  trembling  lips  expecti^  stands. 
As  in  his  childhood,  oramm'd  by  others' 

hands; 
One,  who  at  sight  of  supper  open'd  wide  1 
His  jaws  before,  and  whettea  grinders  I 
tried;  > 

Now  onlv  yawns,  and  waits  to  be  sup-  I 
phed:  J 

Like  a  young  swallow,  when  with  weary 

wings 
Expected  kkkL  her  fiisting  mother  brings. 

His  loss  of  members  is  a  heavy  corse. 
But  all  his  faculties  decay'd,  a  worse !    370 
His  servants'  names  he  has  forgotten  quite; 


Knows  not  his  friend  who  supp'd  with  him 

last  night: 
Not  eVn  the  children  he  begot  and  bred; 
Or  his  will  knows  'em  not;  for,  in  their 

stead. 
In  form  of  law,  a  conunon  hackney  jade, 
Sole  heir,  for  secret  services,  is  made: 
So  lewd,  and  such  a  batter'd  brothel  whore. 
That  she  defies  all  comers  at  her  door. 
Well,  yet  suppose  his  senses  are  his  own. 
He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son:  380 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  bums; 
He  numbers  all  his  kindred  in  their  urns. 
These  are  the  fines  he  pays  for  living  long. 
And  dragging  tedious  age  in  his  own  wrong: 
Griefs  always  green,  a  household  still  in 

tears. 


Sad  pomps,  a  threshold  throng'd  with 

dsuly  biers, 
And  liveries  of  black  for  length  of  years. . 

Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylifui  king  ^' 
Was  longest  liVd  of  any  two-legg'd  thing; 
Blest,  to  defraud  the  grave  so  long,  to 

mount  390 

His  number'd  years,  and  on  his  right  hand 

count  ^' 
Three  hundred  seasons,  guzzling  must  of 

wine! 
But,  hold  a  while,  and  hear  himself  repine 
At  fate's  unequal  laws;  and  at  the  clue 
Which,  mescuess  in  leng^  the  midmost 

sister  ^*  drew. 
When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fon'ral  pyre 
He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire, 
He  tum'd,  and  weeping,  aak'd  his  friends 

what  crime 
Had  curs'd  his  age  to  this  unhappy  time. 
Thus  moum'd  old  Peleus  for  AchUles 

slain,  400 

And  thus  Ulysses'  &ther  did  complain. 

How  fortunate  an  end  had  Priam  made^ 
Among  his  ancestors  a  mighty  shade, 
While  Troy  yet  stood;  when  Hector,  with 

the  race 
Of  royal  bastards,  n^^t  his  funeral  grace: 
Amidst  the  tears  of  G^jan  dames  inum'd. 
And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  moum'd ! 
Had  HeaVn  so  blest  him,  he  had  died  before 
The  fatal  fleet  to  Sparta  Paris  bore. 
But  mark  what  age  produc'd;  he  liVd  to 

see  410 

His  town  in  flames,  his  ftdlinff  monarchy: 
In  fine,  the  feeble  sire,  reduoxl  by  fate, 
To  change  his  scepter  for  a  sword,  too  late^ 
His  last  effort  before  Jove's  altar  tries;  *' 
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A  soldier  half,  and  half  a  sacrifice: 

Falls   like  an  ox,  that  waits  the  coming 

blow; 
Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  plow. 

At  least,  ne  died  a  man;  his  queen  ^*  sur- 

viv'd, 
To  howl,  and  in  a  barking  body  liy'd. 

I  hasten  to  our  own;  nor  will  relate    4J0 
Great  Mithridates'  ^^  and  rich  Crcssus'  ^^  fate ; 
Whom  Solon  wisely  oounsel'd  to  attend 
The  name  of  happy,  till  he  knew  his  end. 
That  Marius  was  an  exile,  that  he  fled, 
Was  ta'en,  in  ruin'd  Carthage  begg'd  his 

bread. 
All  these  were  owing  to  a  life  too  long: 
For  whom  had  Rome  beheld  so  luppy, 

young! 
High  in  his  chariot,  and  with  laurel  crown'd. 
When  he  had  led  the  Cimbnan  eaptiyes 

round 
The  Roman  streets;  descending  from  his 

state,  430 

In  that  blest  hour  he  should  have  begg'd 

his  fate: 
Then,  then,  he  might  have  died  of  all  ad- 

mir'd. 
And  his  triumphant  soul  with  shouts  ex- 
pired. 
Campania,  Fortune's  malice  to  prevent, 
To  Pompey  **  an  indulgent  fever  sent; 
But  public  pray'rs  impos'd  on  Heav'n,  to 

give 
Their  much-lov'd  leader  an  unkind  reprieve. 
The  city's  fate  and  his  oonspir'd  to  save 
The  head  reserv'd  for  an  Egyptian  slave. 

Cethegus,^  tho'  a  traitor  to  the  State,  440 
And  tortur'd,  scap'd  this  ignominous  fate: 
And  Sergius,^^  who  a  bf^  cause  bravely 

tried, 
All  of  a  piece,  and  undiminish'd,  died. 
To  Venus  the  fond    mother  makes  a 

pray'r. 
That  fdl  her  sons  and  daughters  may  be 

fair: 
True,  for   the  boys  a  mumbling  vow  she 

sends; 
But,  for  the  girls,  the  vaulted  temple  rends: 
They  must  be  finished  pieces;  'tis  allow'd 
Diana's  beauty  made  Latona  proud. 
And  pleas'd,  to  see  the  wond'ring  people 

pray  450 

To  the  new-rismg  sister  of  the  day. 
And  yet  Lucretia's  fate  would  bar  that 

vow; 
And  fair  Virginia  °  would  her  fate  bestow 


On  Rutila,  and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel  back. 
But,  for  his  mother's  boy,  the  beau,  what 

frights 
His  parents  have  by  day,  what  anxious 

nights  I 
Form  join'd  with  virtue  is  a  sight  too  rare: 
Chaste  is  no  epithet  to  suit  with  fair. 
Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain       460 
Of  rigid  manners  in  the  house  remain; 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart; 
Suppose  that  Nature,  too,  has  done  her  part; 
Inrns'd  into  his  soul  a  sober  grace, 
And  blush'd  a  modest  blood  into  his  face, 
(For  Nature  is  a  better  guardian  far 
Than  sauoy  pedants,  or  dull  tutors  are:) 
Tet  still  the  youth  must  ne'er  arrive  at 

man; 
(So  much  almighty  bribes  and    presents 

can;) 
Ev'n  with  a  parent,  where  persuasions  fail, 
Money  is  impudent,  and  will  prevail.       471 

We  never  read  of  such  a  tyrant  king. 
Who  gelt  a  boy  def  orm'd,  to  hear  him  sing. 
Nor  Nero,  in  his  more  luxurious  rage, 
E'er  made  a  mistress  of  an  ugly  page: 
Sporus,  his  spouse,  nor  crooked  was,  nor" 

lame. 
With  mountain  back,  and  belly,  from  the 

game 
Cross-barr'd;   but  both  his    sexes  well 

became. 
60,  boast  your  sprineal,  by  his  beantv  curst 
To   ills,  nor  think  I    have  declar  d    the 

worst:  480 

His  form  procures  him  joumeywork;  a  strife 
Betwixt  town-madams,  and  the  merchant's 

wife: 

Guess,  when  he  undertakes  this  public  war. 

What  furious  beasts  offended  cuckolds  are. 

Adult'rers  are  with  dangers  round  beset; 

Bom  under  Mars,  they  cannot  scape  the 

net; 
And  from  revengeful  husbands  oft  have 

tried 

Worse  handling  than  severest  laws  provide: 

One  stabs;  one  slashes;  one,  with  cruel  art, 

Makes  colon  suffer  for  the  peccant  part.  4^0 

But  your  Endymion,  your  smooth,  smock- 

fao'd  boy, 
Unrival'd,  shall  a  beauteous  dame  enjoy. 
Not  so:  one  more  salacious,  rich,  and  old. 
Outbids,  and  buys  her  pleasure  for  her  gold: 
Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he 

loathes; 


1 
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She  keeps  him  high  in  equipage  and  clothes ; 
She  pawns  her  jewels  and  her  rich  attire, 
And  thinks  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire: 
In  all  things  else  immoral,  stingy,  mean; 
Bat,  in  her  lusts,  a  conscionable  quean.    500 
"  She  may  be  handsome,  yet  he  chaste," 

you  say  — 
Grood  observator,  not  so  &st  away: 
Did  it  not  cost  the  modest  youth  ^  his  life, 
Who  shunn'd  th'  embraces  of  his  father's 

wife? 
And  was  not  t'other  stripling  ^*  f  oro'd  to 

fly, 

Who  coldly  did  his  patron's  queen  deny, 

And  pleaded  laws  of  hospitality  ? 

The  ladies  charg'd  'em  home,  and  tum'd 
the  tale; 

With  shame  they  redden'd,  and  with  spite 
grew  pale. 

T 18  dimg'rous  to  deny  the  longing  dame; 

She  loses  pity,  who  has  lost  her  shame.   511 
Now  Suius  wants  thy  counsel,  giye  ad- 
vice; 

Wed  CiBsar's  wife,**  or  die;  the  choice  is 
nice. 

Her  comet-eyes  she  darts  on  ev'ry  grace. 

And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face. 

Adom'd  with  bridal  pomp  she  sits  in  state; 

The  public  notaries  uid  auspez  wait: 

The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  dress'd,  518  ^ 

The  portion  paid,  and  ey'iy  rite  express'd  > 

Which  in  a  Koman  marriage  isprofess'd.J 

'T  is  no  stol'n  wedding  this,  rejectinff  awe; 

She  scorns  to  marry,  but  in  form  of  law. 

In  this  moot  case,  your  judgment:  to  re- 
fuse 

Is  present  death,  besides  the  night  you 
lose: 

If  you  consent,  't  is  hardly  worth  your  pain; 

A  day  or  two  of  anxious  life  you  gain, 

Till  loud  reports  thro'  all  the  town  have 
pass'o. 

And  reach  the  prince;  for  cuckolds  hear 
the  last. 

Indulge  thy  pleasure,  youth,  and  take  thy 
swing; 

For  not  to  teke  is  but  the  selfisame  thing: 

Inevitable  death  before  thee  lies,  $31 

But  looks  more  kindly  thro'  a  lady's  eyes. 
What  then  remains  ?  Are  we  deprived 
of  will; 

Must  we  not  wish,  for  fear  of  wishing 
ill? 

Receive  my  counsel,  and  securely  move; 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  pow'rs  above. 


J 


Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to 

grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want: 
In  goodness  as  in  creatness  they  excel; 
Ah,  that  we  lov'a  ourselves  but  half  so 
well !  540 

We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led. 
Are  hot  for  action,  and  desire  to  wed; 
Then  wish  for  heirs:  but  to  the  gods  alone ' 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives  are 

known; 
Th'  audacious  strumpet,  and  ungracious 
son. 
Yet,  not  to  rob  the  priests  of  pious  gain. 
That  altars  be  not  wholly  built  in  vain; 
Forgive  the  gods  the  rest,  and  stand  oon- 

jBn'd 
To  health  of  body,  and  content  of  mind: 
A  soul,  that  can  securely  death  defy,       550 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die; 
Serene  and  manly,  hanlen'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain; 
Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  ad- 
mire; 
That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalliance,  banquets,  and  ignoble  ease. 

The  path  to  peace  is  virtue:  what  I  show. 
Thyself' may  freely  on  thyself  bestow: 
Fortune  was  never  worship'd  bv  the  wise; 
But,  set  aloft  by  fools,  usurps  the  skies.  561 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  TENTH 

SATIRE 

1  Milo,  of  Grotona ;  who,  for  a  trial  of  his 
strength,  goin^  to  rend  an  oak,  peiish'd  in  the 
attempt,  tor  his  amis  were  canght  in  the  trunk 
of  it,  and  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

2  Stjanut  was  Tiberins's  nrst  favorite ;  and, 
while  he  oontmued  so,  had  the  highest  marks  of 
honor  bestow'd  on  him :  statues  and  triunDhal 
ehaiiots  were  everywhere  erected  to  him.  Bat, 
as  soon  as  he  fell  into  diagraoe  with  the  emperor, 
these  were  all  immediately  dismounted,  and  the 
senate  and  oommon  people  insulted  over  him  as 
meanJv  as  they  had  zawn'd  on  him  before. 

3  'ld»  island  of  GapresB,  which  lies  about  a 
league  out  at  sea  from  the  Campanian  shore, 
was  the  scene  of  Tiberins's  pleasures  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  reign.  There  he  liv'd,  for  some 
yean,  with  diviners,  soothsajrers,  and  wotae 
company;  and  from  thence  dispatch'd  all  his 
orders  to  the  senate. 

4  Julius  CsBsar,  who  got  the  better  of  Pom- 
pey,  that  wasstylM  "  the  Great." 

6  Demogthenei  and  Tully  both  died  for  their 
oratorv:  Demosthenes  gave  himself  poison,  to 
avoid  being  earned  to  Antipater,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's captains,  who  had  then  made  MmaAlf 
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nuhiter  of  Athens.  Tnlly  was  mnzther'd  by 
M.  Antony's  order,  in  return  for  those  invec- 
tires  he  had  made  a^;auist  him. 

6  Tlie  Latin  of  this  coaplet  is  a  famous  Terse 
of  Tally's,  in  which  he  sets  out  the  happiness 
of  his  own  oonsulship,  famous  for  the  vanity 
and  the  iU  poetry  of  it ;  for  Tully,  as  he  had  a 
good  deal  ox  the  one,  so  he  had  no  great  share 
of  the  other. 

7  The  orations  of  Tnlly  against  M.  Antony 
were  strPd  by  him  PhUippicSj  in  imitation  of 
Demosuienes,  who  had  given  that  name  before 
to  those  he  made  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

8  This  is  a  mode  account  of  a  Koman  triumph. 

9  Babylon,  where  Alexander  died. 

10  Xerxes  is  represented  in  history  after  a 
▼ery  rmnantio  manner :  affecting  fame  beyond 
measnre,  and  doing  the  most  extcavagant  things 
to  compass  it.  Mount  Athos  made  a  jnrodi^ous 
promcHntory  in  the  Mgl^axL  Sea ;  he  is  said  to 
nave  cut  a  channel  thro'  it,  and  to  have  sail'd 
round  it.  He  made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Hellespont,  where  it  was  three  miles  broad ; 
and  order'd  a  whipping  for  the  winds  and  seas, 
because  they  had  once  oross'd  his  designs ;  as 
we  have  a  very  solemn  account  of  it  in  Herodo- 
tus. But,  after  all  these  vain  boasts,  he  was 
shamefully  beaten  b  v  Themistoeles  at  Salamis ; 
and  retum'd  home,  leaving  most  of  his  fleet  be- 
hind him. 

11  Mercury,  who  was  a  god  of  the  lowest  size, 
and  employ'd  always  in  errands  between  heaven 
and  hell ;  and  mortals  us'd  him  accordingly :  for 
his  statues  were  anciently  plao'd  where  roads 
met,  with  directions  on  the  fingers  of  'em,  point* 
ing  out  the  several  ways  to  travelers. 

12  Nestor,  King  of  Pylus;  who  was  three 
hundred  years  old,  according  to  Homer's  ac- 
count ;  at  least  as  he  is  understood  by  his  ex- 
positois. 

13  The  ancients  counted  b^  their  fingers. 
Their  left  hands  serv'd  'em  tiU  they  came  up 
to  an  hundred.  After  that  they  us'd  their 
right,  to  eiqpress  all  greater  numbcos. 

14  The  Fates  were  three  sisters,  which  had 
an  some  peculiar  business  assign'd  'em  by  the 
poets,  in  relation  to  the  lives  of  men.  The  first 
neld  the  distaff,  the  second  spun  the  thread, 
and  the  third  cut  it. 

15  Whilst  Troj  was  sacking  by  the  Greeks, 
old  Xing  Priam  is  said  to  have  buckled  on  his 
armor  to  oppose  'em ;  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  but  he  was  met  by  Pyrrhus,  and  slain  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Jumter,  in  his  own  palace ;  as 
we  have  the  story  nnely  told  in  Yirgu's  second 
JEndd. 

16  Hecuba,  his  queen,  esoi^i'd  the  swords  of 
the  Grecians,  and  outliv'd  him.  It  seems  she 
behav'd  herself  so  fiercely  and  uneasily  to  her 
husband's  murtherers  whue  she  liv'd,  that  the 
poets  thought  fit  to  turn  her  into  a  bitch  when 
she  died. 

17  Mithridatest  after  he  had  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  world  for  forty  years  together, 
wiui  tile  Romans,  was  at  last  depriv'd  of  life 
and  empire  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

18  CrcestUy  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity. 


making  his^  boast  to  Solon  how  happy  he  was, 
receiv'd  this  answer  from  the  wise  man :  that 
no  one  could  pronounce  himself  happv,  till  he 
saw  what  his  end  should  be.  The  truth  of  this 
GroBSus  found,  when  he  was  put  in  chains  by 
Gyrus,  and  condemn'd  to  die. 

19  Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  fell  into 
a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness  at  Naples.  A  great 
many  cities  then  made  public  supplications  for 
him.  He  recover 'd ;  was  beaten  at  Pharsalia ; 
fled  to  Ptolemy,  Xing  of  Eg^^rpt ;  and,  instead 
of  receiving  protection  at  his  court,  had  his 
head  struck  off  by  his  order,  to  please  Giesar.^ 

20  Cethegus  was  one  that  conspir'd  with  Gati- 
line,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Senate. 

21  Gatiline  died  fighting. 

22  Virginia  was  kill'd  by  her  own  father,^  to 
raevent  her  being  exnos'd  to  the  lust  of  Apmus 
Ulaudius,  who  had  ill  desifinmi  upon  her.  The 
story  at  large  is  in  livy's  mird  book  ;  and  't  is 
a  remarkable  one,  as  it  gave  occasion  to  the  put- 
ting down  the  power  of  the  Deoemviri,  of  whom 
Appius  was  one. 

23  Hippolytns,  the  son  of  Theseus,  was  lov'd 
bv  his  mothet^in-law,  Phiedria ;  but  he  not  com- 
plyingwith  her,  she  procur'd  his  death. 

24  jBellerophon,  the  son  of  KingGlaucus,  re- 
siding some  time  at  the  oourt  of  Pcetus,  King 
of  the  Argives,  the  queen,SthenolMBa,  fell  inlove 
with  him ;  but  he  refusing  her,  she  tum'd  the 
accusation  upon  him,  and  he  narrowly  scap'd 
PcBtus's  vengeance. 

25  Messalina,  wife  to  the  Emperor  Glaudius, 
infamous  for  her  lewdness.  She  set  her  eyes 
upon  G.  Silius,  a  fine  youth ;  f oro'd  him  to  quit 
his  own  wife,  and  marry  her  .with  all  the  formali- 
ties of  a  wedding^  whilst  Glaudius  Gsesar  was 
sacrificing  at  Hostia.  Upon  his  return,  he  put 
both  Silius  and  her  to  death. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  SATIRE  OF 
JUVENAL 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet  in  this  satire  proves  that  the  condi- 
tion of  a  soldier  is  much  better  than  that  of 
a  countryman :  first,  because  a  countryman, 
however  affronted,  provok'd,  and  struck 
himself,  dares  not  strike  a  soldier  who  is  only 
to  be  judg'd  by  a  court-martial ;  and,  by  the 
law  of  Gamillus,  which  obliges  him  not  to 
quarrel  without  the  trenches,  he  is  also  as- 
sur'd  to  have  a  speedy  hearing  and  quick 
dispatch :  whereas,  the  townsman  or  peasant 
is  delay'd  in  his  suit  by  frivolous  pretenses, 
and  not  sure  of  justice  when  he  is  heard  in 
the  court.  The  soldier  is  also  privileg'd  to 
make  a  will,  and  to  g^ve  away  his  estate, 
which  he  got  in  war,  to  whom  he  pleases, 
without  conrideration  of  parentage  or  rela- 
tions, which  is  denied  to  all  other  Romans. 
This  satire  was  written  by  Juvenal  when  he 
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was  a  commander  in  Egypt :  't  is  certainly 
his,  tho'  I  think  it  not  &uui'cL  And,  if  it  be 
well  observed,  yon  will  find  he  intended  an 
inyectiYe  agaunst  a  standing  army. 

What  vast  prerogatives,  my  Gallafl,  are 
Accruing  to  the  mighty  man  of  war  I 
For,  if  into  a  lucky  camp  I  light, 
Tho'  raw  in  arms,  and  yet  afraid  to  fight» 
Befriend  me,  my  good  stars,  and  all  goes 

right: 
One  happy  hour  is  to  a  soldier  better, 
Than  Mother  Juno's^  recommending  let- 
ter. 
Or  Venus,  when  to  Mars  she  would  prefer 
My  suit,  and  own  the  kindness  done  to  her. 
See  what  our  common  privileges  are:    xo 
As,  first,  no  saucv  citizen  shall  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  re- 
sent 
The  wrong,  for  fear  of  farther  punish- 
ment: 
Not  tho'  his  teeth  are  beaten  out,  his  eyes 
Hang  by  a  string,  in  bumps  his  forehead 

nse. 
Shall  he  presume  to  mention  his  disgrace. 
Or  beg  amends  for  his  demolish'd  face. 
A  booted  judge  shall  sit  to  try  his  cause, 
Not  by  the  statute,  but  by  martial  laws. 
Which  old  Camillus  ^  order'd,  to  confine  ao 
The  brawls  of  soldiers  to  the  trench  and 

line: 
A  wise  provision;  and  from  thence  'tis 

clear. 
That  officers  a  soldier's  cause  should  hear; 
And,  taking  cognizance  of  wrongs  receiv'd, 
An  honest  man  may  hope  to  be  reliev'd. 
So  far  'tis  well:  but  with  a  general  cry. 
The  regiment  will  rise  in  mutiny. 
The  freedom  of  their  fellow-rogue  demand. 
And,  if  ref  us'd,  will  threaten  to  disband. 
Withdraw  th^  action,  and  depart  in  peace; 
The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease;     31 
This  cause  is  worthy  him,'  who  in  the  hall 
Would  for  his  fee,  and  for  his  oHent,  bawl: 
But  wouldst  thou,  friend,  who  hast  two  legs 

alone, 
(Which,  HeaVn  be  prais'd,  thou  yet  mayst 

call  thy  own,) 
Wouldst  thou  to  run  the  gauntlet  these 

expose 
To  a  whole  company  of  hobnail'd  shoes  ?  * 
Sure  the  good  breeding  of  wise  citizens 
Should  teoich  'em  more  good  nature  to  their 
shins. 


Besides,  whom  canst  thou  think  so  much 
thy  friend  ?  40 

Who  dares  appear  thy  business  to  defend  ? 

Dry  up  thy  tears,  and  pocket  up  th" 
abuse,  * 

Nor  put  thy  friend  to  make  a  bad  ex- 
cuse: 

The  judge  cries  out:  **  Tour  evidence  pro- 

Will  he,  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist^ 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the 

list, 
To  witness  truth  ?  When  I  see  one  so  brave. 
The  dead,  think  I,  are   risen  from  the 

|rrave; 
And  with  their  long  spade  beards  and  mat- 
ted hair. 
Our  honest  ancestors  are  oome  to  take  the 

air.  50 

Against  a  clown,  with  more  security, 
A  witoess  may  be  brought  to  swear  a  lie. 
Than,  tho'  his  evidence  oe  full  and  fair. 
To  vouch  a  truth  against  a  man  of  war. 
More  benefits  remain,  and  claim'd  as 

rights. 
Which  are  a  standing  army's  perquisites. 
If  any  rogoe  yexatioL  suite  aiva^ 
Against  me  for  my  known  inheritance. 
Enter  by  violence  mv  fruitful  grounds. 
Or  take  the  sacred  landmark  from  my 

bounds,  60 

Those  bounds  which,  with  prooession  and 

with  prav'r. 
And  offer'd  cakes,  have  been  my  annual 

care;^ 
Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 
Deny  their  hands,  and  then  refuse  to  pay; 
I  must  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend. 
Among  the  common  causes  that  depend. 
Till  mine  is  call'd;  and  that  long-look'd-for 

day 
Is  still  encumber'd  with  some  new  delay. 
Perhaps  the  cloth  of  state  is  only  spread^' 
Some  of  the  quorum  may  be  sice  abed;    70 
That  judge  is  hot,  and  doffs  his  gown,  while 

this 
O'emight  was  bowsy,  and  goes  out  to  piss: 
So  many  rubs  appear,  the  time  is  gone 
For  hearing,  and  the  tedious  suit  goes  on; 
But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these 

cares. 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars: 
Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put; 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out,  and 

cut. 
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Another  bnmoh  of  their  revenae  still 
Remains,  beyond  their  boundless  right 
tokill^  80 

Their  father    yet   aHye,  impowVd    to 

make  a  wilL' 
For,  what  their  prowess  gain'd,  the  law  de- 
clares. 
Is  to  themselyes  alone,  and  to  their  heirs: 
No  share  of  that  goes  back  to  the  be- 
getter, 
But  if  the  son  fights  well,  and  plunders 

better, 
Like  stout  Coraniis,  his  old  shaking  sire 
Does  a  remembrance  in  his  will  desire; 
Inqtnsitiye  of  fights,  and  lonsps  in  yain 
To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  slain: 
But  still  he  liyes,  and,  rising  by  the  war, 
Enjoys    his    gains,    and    luw    enough    to 
spare;  9c 

For  'tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part 
To  cherish  yalor,  and  reward  desert: 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  liye  high,  and 

whore; 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  neyer  poor. 


EXPLANATORY    NOTES    ON    THE    SIX- 
TEENTH SATIRE 

1  JtinowasmothertoMaia,  theGodof  War; 
VeniiB  was  his  mistrees. 

2  Camillus,  who,  beine  first  banish'd  by  his 
nngratef id  ooontrymen  the  Romans,  sftenvards 
retum'd,  and  freed  them  from  the  Qaids,  made 
a  law  which  prohibited  the  aoldien  from  qnar^ 
reHng  without  the  camp,  lest  upon  that  pre> 
tense  they  misht  happen  to  be  absent  when 
they  on^ht  to  be  on  dnt^. 

3  Jlas  cause  it  worthy  him,  Ao,  The  poet 
names  a  Modenese  lawyer,  whom  he  calls  Vagel- 
lins,  who  was  so  impndent  that  he  would  plead 
any  canse,  right  or  wrong,  without  shame  or 
fear. 

4  HdbnaiVd  shoes.  The  Roman  soldiers  wore 
plates  of  iron  under  their  shoes,  or  stack  them 
with  nails,  as  countrymen  do  now. 

5  Landmarks  were  us^d  by  the  Romans  al- 
most in  the  same  manner  as  now ;  and  as  we  go 
onoe  a  year  in  procession  about  the  bounds  of 
parishes,  and  renew  them,  so  they  offered  cakes 
npon  the  stone,  or  landmark. 

6  The  courts  of  judicature  were  hung,  and 
spread,  as  with  us  ;  out  spread  only  before  the 
hundred  judges  were  to  sit  and  judge  public 
causes,  which  were  call'd  by  lot. 

7  The  Roman  soldiers  had  the  priyilege  of 
making  a  will,  in  their  father's  lifetime,  of  what 
they  had  ^urohas'd  in  the  wars,  as  being  no 
part  of  theb  natrimony.  By  this  will  they  had 
power  of  excluding  their  own  parents,  and  giy- 
mg  the  estate  so  gotten  to  whom  they  pleas'd. 
Therefore,  says  the  poet,  Coranus  (a  soldier 


contemporaiv  with  Juyenal,  who  had  raised  his 
fortune  by  the  wars)  was  courted  by  his  own 
father  to  make  him  his  heir. 
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PERSIUS 

ARGUMENT   OP   THE  PROLOGUE  TO    THE 
FIRST   SATIRE 

The  design  of  the  author  was  to  conceal  his 
name  and  quality.  He  liy'd  in  the  danger- 
ous times  of  the  tyrant  Nero,  and  aims  par- 
ticularly at  him  in  most  of  his  satires.  For 
which  reason,  tho'  he  was  a  Roman  knight, 
and  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  would  appear 
in  this  Arologue  but  a  beggarly  poet,  who 
writes  for  bread.  After  this,  he  breaks  into 
the  business  of  the  First  Satire;  which  is 
chiefly  to  decry  the  poetry  then  in  fashion, 
and  the  impudence  of  those  who  were  en- 
deaYoring  to  pass  their  stuff  upon  the  world. 

PROLCX;UE  TO  THE  FIRST  SATIRE 

I  NSVER  did  on  cleft  Fbrnassus '  dream. 

Nor  taste  the  sacred  HeUoonian  stream; 

Nor  can  remember  when  my  brain,  in- 
spir'd. 

Was  by  the  Muses  into  madness  flr'd. 

My  share  in  pale  Pyrene '  I  resign. 

And   claim   no    part    in  all    tibe    mighty 
Nine. 

Statues,*  with  winding  iyy  crown'd,  be- 
long 

To  nobler  poets,  for  a  nobler  song: 

Heedless  of  verse,  and  hopeless  of  the  * 
orown. 

Scarce  half  a  wit,  and  more  than  half  a 
down,  10 

Before  the  shrine  *  I  lay  my  rugged  num- 

bers  down. 

Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to 
try, 

Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chatt'riug  pie  ? 

Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  ap- 
pease; 

Want  taught  their  masters,  and  their  mas- 
ters these. 

Let  gain,   that  gilded  bait,  be  hung  on 
high; 

The  hungry  witlings  have  it  in  their  eye: 

Pies,   crows,   and   daws,    poetic    presents 
bring; 

Ton  say  they  squeak,  but  they  will  swear 
Uiey  siog. 
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THE  FIRST  SATIRE 

IN  DIALOGUE 

BETWIXT  THE  POET  AND  HIS   FRIEND  OR 

MONITOR 

THE  ARGUMENT 

I  need  not  repeat  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  au- 
thor is  against  had  poets  in  this  satire.  Bat 
I  most  add  that  he  inclndes  also  had  orators, 
who  hegan  at  that  time  (as  Petronins  in  the 
beginning  of  his  hook  tells  us)  to  enervate 
mjudy  eloquence  by  tropes  and  figures,  ill 
placed,  and  worse  applied.  Amongst  the 
poets,  Perrius  covertly  stEikes  at  Nero,  some 
of  whose  verses  he  recites  with  scorn  and  in- 
dignation. He  also  takes  notice  of  the  noble- 
men and  their  abominable  poetry,  who,  in 
the  luxury  of  their  fortune,  set  up  for  wits 
and  judges.  The  satire  is  in  dialogue,  be- 
twixt the  author  and  his  friend  or  monitor ; 
who  dissuades  him  from  this  dangerous  at* 
tempt  of  exposing  great  men.  But  Persius, 
who  is  of  a  free  spirit,  and  has  not  forgotten 
that  Rome  was  once  a  commonwealth,  breaks 
thro'  all  those  difficulties,  and  holdly  arraigns 
the  false  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  be  lives, 
The  reader  may  oheerve  that  our  poet  was 
a  Stoic  philosopher ;  and  that  all  his  moral 
sentences,  hoth  here  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
his  satires,  are  drawn  from  the  dogmas  of 
that  sect. 

Persius.  How  anxious  are  our  cares,  and 
yet  how  vain 
The  bent  of  our  desires  1 

Friend.  Thy  spleen  contain; 

For  none  will  read  thy  satires. 
Per.  This  to  me  ? 

Friend.    None;  or  what 's  next  to  none, 
but  two  or  three. 
'T  is  hard,  I  gprant. 

Per.  Tis  nothing;  I  can  bear 

That  paltry  scribblers  have  the  public  ear: 
That  this  vast  universal  fool,  the  Town, 
Should  cry  up  Labeo's  stuff,*  and  cry  me 

down. 
They  damn  themselves;  nor  will  my  Muse 

descend 
To  dap  with  such,  who  fools  and  knaves 
commend:  lo 

Their  smiles  and  censures  are  to  me  the 

same; 
I  care  not  what  they  praise,  or  what  they 

blame. 
In  full  assemblies  let  the  crowd  preyaO: 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  scale. 


The  conscience  is  the  test  of  ev'ry  mind; 
"  Seek  not  thyself,  without  thyself,  to  find." 
But  where 's  that  Roman  ?  —  Somewhat  I 

would  say, 
But  fear  —  let  Fear,  for  once,  to  Truth 

give  way. 
Truth  lends  the  Stoic  courage:  when  I  look 
On  human  acts,  and  read  in  Nature's  book. 
From  the  first  pastimes  of  our  infant  age. 
To  elder  cares,  and  man's  severer  page;   n 
When  stem  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward: 
Then,  then  I  say  —  or  would  say,  if  I 

durst  — 
But  thus  provok'd,  I  must  speak  out,  or 

burst. 
Friend.    Once  more  forbear. 
Per.  I  cannot  role  my  spleen; 

My  scorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  withm. 

First,  to  begin  at  home:  our  authors  write 
In  lonely  rooms,  secur'd  from  public  sight; 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the 

same;  31 

The   prose  is   fustian,  and  the  numbers 

lame: 
All  noise,  and  empty  pomp,  a  storm  of 

words, 
Lab'rinj?  with  sound,  that  little  sense  af- 

iot6a. 
They  comb,'  and  then  they  order  ev'ry" 

hair: 
A  gown,  or  white,  or  scour'd  to  whiteness, 

wear; 
A  birthday  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear: 
Next,  gargle  well  their  throats,  and  thus 

prepar'd, 
They  mount,  ariGrod's  name,  to  be  seen  and 

heard, 
From  their  high  scaffold,  with  a  trumpet 

cheek,  40 

And  ogline  all   their  audience  ere  thej 

spei^. 
The  nauseous  nobles,   eVn   the   chief  of 

Rome, 
With  gaping  months  to  these  rehearsals 

come, 
And  jAnt  with  pleasure,  when  some  lusty 

line 
The  marrow  pierces,  and  invades  the  chine; 
At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice. 
And* slimy  jests  applaud  with  broken  voice. 
Base  prostitute,  thus  dost  thon  gain  thy 

bread? 
Thus  dost  thou  feed  their  ears,  and  thus 

art  fed? 


ess,  ^ 
•     J 
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At  hifl  own  filthy  stuff  he  grins  and  brays, 
And  gives  the  sign  where  he  expects  their 
praise.  5x 

Why  have  I  leam'd,  say'st  thou,  if,  thus 
oonfin'd, 
I  choke  the  noble  vigor  of  my  mind  ? 
Know,  my  wild  fig  £ee,'  which  in  rocks  is 

bred. 
Will  split  the  quarry,  and  shoot  out  the 

head. 
Fine  fruits  of  learning !  old  ambitious  fool, 
Dar'st  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  school; 
As  if  't  is  nothmg  worth  tluit  lies  conceaFd, 
And  "  science  is  not  science  till  reveal'd  "  ? 
Of  but 't  is  brave  to  be  admir'd,  to  see  60 
The  crowd,   with    pointing    fingers,    cry: 

"That 'she: 
That 's  he  whose  wondrous  poem  is  become 
A  lecture  for  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  ! 
Who,  by  their  fathers,  is  at  feasts  renown'd ; 
And  often  auoted  when  the  bowls  go  round.*' 
Full  gorg'a  and  flush'd,  they  wantonly  re- 
hearse. 
And  add  to  wine  the  luxury  of  verse. 
One,  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time, 
Cats,  and  recites  some  lamenteble  rhyme: 
Some  senseless  Phyllis,  in  a  broken  note,  70 
Snuffling  at  nose,  or  croaking  in  his  throat. 
Then  graciously  the  mellow  audience  nod; 
Is  not  th'  immortal  author  made  a  god  ? 
Are  not  his  manes  blest,  such  praise  to  have  ? 
Lies  not  the  turf  more  lightly  on  his  grave  ? 
And  roses  (while   his  loud  applause  they 

sine) 
Stand  ready  from  his  sepulcher  to  spring  ? 
All  these,  you  cry,  but  light  objections 
are; 
Mere  malice,  and  you  drive  the  jest  too  far. 
For  does  there  breathe  a  man  who  can  re- 
ject 80 
A  general  fame,  and  his  own  lines  neglect  ? 
In  cedar  teblete  *  worthy  to  appear. 
That  need  not  fish,  or  frankincense   to 
fear? 
Thou,  whom  I  make  the  adverse  part 
.  to  bear. 

Be  answer'd  thus.  —  If  I  by  chance  succeed 
In  what  I  write,  (and  that 's  a  chance  in- 
deed,) 
Know,  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard, 
!Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  deserv'd  re- 
ward: 
But  this  I  cannot  gprant,  that  thy  applause 
Is  my  work's  ultimate,  or  only  cause.        90 
Prudence  can  ne'er  propose  so  mean  a  prize; 


For  mark  what  vanity  within  it  lies. 
Like  Labeo's  Iliads,  in  whose  verse  is  found 
Nothing  but  trifling  care,  and  empty  sound: 
Such  little  elegies  as  nobles  write. 
Who  would  be  poets,  in  Apollo's  spite. 
Them  and  their  woful  wo»s  the  Muse  de- 
fies: 
Ppoduote  of  citron  beds,'  and  golden  cano- 

pies. 
To  give  thee  all  thy  due,  thou  hast  the ' 

heart 
To  make  a  supper,  with  a  fine  dessert;  100 
And  to  thy  thi^adbare  friend,  a  cast  old 

suit  impart. 
Thus   brib'd,  thou  thus  bespeak'st  him: 

«  Tell  me,  friend, 
(For  I  love  truth,  nor  can  plain  speech 

offend,) 
What  says  the  world  of  me  and  of  my 

Muse?" 
The  poor  dare  nothing  tell  but  flatt'ring 

news: 
But  shall  I  speak  ?    Thy  verse  is  wretohed 

rhyme. 
And  all  thy  labors  are  but  loss  of  time. 
Thy  strutting  belly  swells,  thy  paunch  is 

high; 
Thou  writ'st  not,  but  thou  pissest  poetry. 
All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are 

blind;  no 

Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,*  a  face  behind. 
To  see  the  people,  what  splaymouths  they 

make; 
To  mark  their  fingers,  pointed  at  thy  back; 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out,  a  foot  beyond 

the  piteh. 
When  most  athirst,  of  an  Apulian  biteh: 
But  noble  scribblers  are  witn  fiatt'ry  fed; 
For  none  dare  find  their  faults,  who  eat 

their  bread. 
To  pass  the  poeto  of  patrician  blood. 
What  is't  the  common  reader  takes  for 

good? 
The  verse  in  fashion  is,  when  numbers 

flow,  zao 

Soft  without  sense,  and  without  spirit  slow: 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polish'd  piece  was 

jomd: 
So  even  all,  with  such  a  steady  view. 
As  if  he  shut  one  eye  to  level  true. 
Whether  the  vulgar  vice  his  satire  stings. 
The  people's  riote,  or  the  rage  of  kings, 
The  gentle  poet  is  alike  in  all; 
His  reader  hopes  no  rise,  and  fears  no  fall. 
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Friend.  Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pin- 
felither'd  thing  iso 

Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes 
sing; 

Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipp'd  at 
school 

But  t'other  day,  and  breaking  grammar 
rule; 

Whose  trivial  art  was  never  tried  above 

The  bare  description  of  a  native  ffrove; 

Who  knows  not  how  to  praise  the  coun- ' 
try  store, 

The  f ea^  the  baskets,  nor  the  fatted 
boar; 

Nor  paint  the  flow'rv  fields,  that  paint 
themselves  before; 

Where  Romulus  ^  was  bred,  and  Quintius 
bom. 

Whose  shining  plowshare  was  in  furrows 
worn,  140 

Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home, 

And  rustically  joy'd,  as  chief  of  Rome: 

She  wip'd  the  sweat  from  the  dictator's  * 
Drow, 

And  o*er  his  back  his  robe  did  rudely 
throw; 

The  lictors  bore  in  state  their  lord's  tri- 
umphant plow. 
Some  love  to  hear  the  fustian  poet  roar. 

And  some  on  antiquated  authors  pore; 

Rummage  for  sense,  and  think  those  only 
eood 

Who  labor  most,  and  least  are  understood. 

When  thou  shalt  see  the  bleai^y'd  fathers 
teach  150 

Their  sons  this  harsh  and  moldy  sort  of 
speech; 

Or  others  new  affected  ways  to  try, 

Of  wanton  smoothness,  female  poetnr; 

One  would  enquire  from  whence  this  mot- 
ley style 

Did  first  our  Roman  purity  defile: 

For  our  old  dotards  cannot  keep  their  seat, 

But  leap  and  catch  at  all  that 's  obsolete. 
Others,  by  foolish  ostentation  led. 

When  caird  before  the  bar,  to  save  their 
head, 

Bring  trifling  tropes,  instead  of  solid  sense, 

And  mind  their  figures  more  than  their  de- 
fense; i6x 

Are    pleas'd    to  hear  their  thick-skull'd 
judges  cry: 

«  Well  mov'd,  O  finely  said,  and  decently  ! " 

"Theft,"  says  th'  accuser,  <<to  thy  charge 
I  lay, 


O  Fedius  I "  What  does  gentle  Fedius  say  ? 
Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,"  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs 

his  crimes: 
"  He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the 

poor; 
And  took  but  with  intention  to  restore." 
He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue; 
«Tis   fine,"  say'st  thou;  — what,   to    be 

prais'd  and  hang  ?  171 

Effeminate  Roman,  shall  such  stuff  prevail 
To  tickle   thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy 

tail? 
Say,  should  a  shipwrack'd  sailor  sing   his 

woe, 
Wouldst  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms  ?  What 's  more  prepost'rous  than 

to  see 
A  merry  beggar  ?  Mirth  in  miserv  ? 

Per.    He  seems  a  trap  for  chanty  to  lay» 
And  cons,  by  night,  his  lesson  for  the  day. 
Friend.    But  to  raw  numbers,  and  ui^- 

finish'd  verse,  z8o 

Sweet  sound  is  added  now,  to  make  it  terse : 
'"T  is  tagg'd  with  rhyme,  like  Berecyn- 

thian  Atys,* 
The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never 

flat  is. 
The  dolphin  brave,  that  cut  the  liquid  wave^ 
Or  he  who  in  his  line  can  chine  the  long- 

ribb'd  Apennine." 
Per.    All  this  is  dogg'rel  stuff. 
Friend.  What  if  I  brine 

A  nobler  verse  ?  ''  Arms  and  the  man  I 

sing."  " 
Per.    Why  name  you  Virgil  with  such 

fops  as  these  ? 
He  's  truly  great,  and  must  for  ever  please; 
Not  fierce,  but  awful  is  his  manly  page;  190 
Bold  is  his  strength,  but  sober  is  his  rage. 
Friend.    What  poems  think  you  soft  ? 

and  to  be  read 
With   languishing    regards,  and    bending 

heeA? 
Per.     "Their  crooked  horns'^  the  Mi- 

mallonian  crew 
With  blasts  inspir'd;  and  Bassaris  who  slew 
The  scornful  calf,  with  sword  advanc'd  on 

high. 
Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
And  M»na8,  when  with  ivy  bridles  bound,  5 
She  led  the  spotted  lynx,  then  Evion  I 

rung  around;  > 

Evion  from  woods  and  floods  repairing  I 

echoes  sound."  300  J 
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Could  8ooh  mde  lines  a  Roman  month 

become, 
Were  any  manly  greatness  left  in  Rome  ? 
Msnas  and  Atys  ^  in  the  mouth  were  bred. 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  lab'ring  head: 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems 

drew; 
But  chnm'd,  like  spettle,  from  the  lips  they 

flew. 
Fbibnd.    'TIS  fustian  all;   'tis  exeon^ 

bly  bad: 
But  if  they  will  be  f  ools,  must  you  be  mad  ? 
Tout  satires,  let  me  tell  you,  are  too  fierce; 
The  great  will  never  bear  so  blunt  a  verse. 
Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout: 
Snarl,  if  vou  please,  but  yon  shall  snarl 

without.  212 

Expect  such  pay  as  railing  rhymes  deserve, 
Y'  are  in  a  very  hopeful  way  to  sterve. 
Pkb.  Rather  thsrn  so,  uncensur'd  let  'em 

be; 
All,  all  is  admirably  well,  for  me. 
My  harmless  rhyme  shall  scape  the  dire 

disgrace 
Of  common  shores,  and  eVry  pissing-place. 
Two  painted  serpents  ^  shall  on  high  appear: 
^Tis  holy  ground;  you  must  not  urine 

here."  220 

This  shall  be  writ  to  fright  the  fry  away, 
Who  draw  their  little  baubles,  when  uiey 

pUy. 
Yet  old  Lucilius  ^*  never  f  ear'd  the  times. 
But  lash'd  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes. 
Mntius  and  Lupus  both  byname  he  broueht; 
He  mouth'd  'em,  and  betwixt  his  grinders 

caught. 
Unlike  in  method,  with  conceal'd  desi^ 
Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  jom; 
And,  with  a  sly  insinuating  grace, 

face;  230 

Would  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he 

found. 
And  tickle,   while  he  gently  prob'd  the 

wound; 
With  seeming   innocence  the  crowd   be- 

guil'd. 
But  made  the  desperate  passes,  when  he 

smil'd. 
Could  he  do  this,  and  is  my  Muse  con- 

troU'd 
By  servile  awe?  Bom  free,  and  not  be 

bold? 
At  least,  1 11  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 
And  to  l^e  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound: 


The  reeds  shall  tell  you  what  the  poet 

fears:  239 

«  King  Midas  1*  has  a  snout,  and  ass's  ears." 
This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  mystery. 
Which  thou  think'st  nothing,  friend,  thou 

shalt  not  buy; 
Nor  will  I  chan^  lor  all  the  flashy  wit 
That  flatt'ring  Labeo  in  his  Iliads  writ. 

Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town. 
Who  dares,  withanfry  Eupolis,*'  to  frown; 
He  who,  with  bold  Cratinus,  is  inspir'd 
With  z^,  and  equal  indignation  fir'd; 
Who  at  enormous  villainy  turns  pale,      249 
And  steers  against  it  with  a  full-blown  saU, 
Like  Aristophanes;  let  him  but  smile 
On  this  my  honest  work,  tho'  writ  in  homely 

style: 
And  if  two  lines  or  three  in  all  the  vein 
Appear  less  drossy,  read  those  lines  again. 
May  they  perform  their  author's  just  intent, 
Glow  in  thy  ears,  and  in  thy  breast  ferment. 
But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me. 
Be  for,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poverty: 
Who  Fortune's  fault  ^'  upon  the  poor  can 

throw,  259 

Point  at  the  tatter'd  ooat  and  ragged  shoe; 
Lay  Nature's  failings  to  their  cmurgiB,  and 

jeer 
The  dim  weak  eyesight,  when  the  mind  is 

clear: 
When  thou  thyself,  thus  insolent  in  state, 
Art  but,  perhaps,  some  country  magistrate; 
Whose  pow'r  extends  no  farther  than  to 

speak 
Big  on  the  bench,  and  scanty  weights  to 

break. 
Him,  also,  for  my  censor  I  disdain, 
Who  thinks  all  science,  as  all  virtue,  vain; 
Who  counts  geometiy  and  numbers  toys. 
And  with  his  foot*"  the  sacred  dust  de- 
stroys; 270 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  Cynic's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 
Such,  all  the  morning,  to  the  pleadings ' 

run; 
But,  when  the  bus'ness  of  the  day  is  done,  >• 
On    dice,  and  drink,  and   drabs,  they 

spend  their  afternoon.  J 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE 
PROLOGUE 

1  Pamasstu  and  Helicon  were  hills  coDse- 
erated  to  the  Muses,  and  the  snppos'd  place  of 
their  abode.  Parnaflsus  was  forked  on  the  top ; 
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and  from  Helicon  ran  a  stream,  the  apringr  of 
wbiob  was  call'd  the  Mnsee'  Well. 

2  Pyrene,  a  fonntain  in  Corinth,  oonsecrated 
also  to  the  Muses. 

3  StcUues.  Ae.  The  statnes  of  the  poets  were 
orown'd  with  ivv  abont  their  brows. 

4  B^ore  the  shrine;  that  is^bef ore  the  shrine 
of  Apollo,  in  his  temple  at  Kome,  call'd  the 
Palatme. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST 

SATIRE 

1  Jjaheo^9  9tMiff.  Nothing  is  remaining  of  At- 
tions  Labeo  (so  he  is  oall'd  by  the  learned  Gasaa- 
bon):  nor  is  he  mention'd  br  any  other  j^oet 
besiaes  Persins.  Gasanbon.  m>m  an  old  com- 
mentator on  Persins,  says  that  he  made  a  very 
foolish  translation  of  Homer's  Iliads. 

2^  They  comb,  &c.  He  describes  a  ^poet  pre- 
paring himself  to  rehearse  his  works  in  pnblio, 
which  was  commonly  performed  in  Angxist.  A 
room  was  hir'd,  or  lent  by  some  friend ;  a  scaf- 
fold was  rais'd,  and  a  pnlpit  plao'd  for  him  who 
was  to  hold  forth ;  who  borrow'd  a  new  gown,  or 
scour'd  his  old  one,  and  adom'd  his  ears  with 
jewels,  Ac. 

3  My  wild  Jig  tree.  Trees  of  that  kind  grow 
wild  in  many  parts  of ^  Italy,  and  make  their 
way  thro'  rocks,  sometimes  si>litting  the  tomb- 
stones. 

4  The  Romans  wrote  on  cedar  and  cypress 
tables,  in  regard  of  the  duration  of  the  wood. 
HI  verses  might  jnstlpr  be  afraid  of  frankincense, 
for  the  papers  in  which  the^  were  written  were 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  wrap  it  up. 

5  Products  (^  citron  beds,  &e.  Writings  of 
noblemen,  whose  bedsteads  were  of  the  wood 
of  citron. 

6  Janus4ikei  Ao,  Janns  was  the  first  king 
of  Italy,  who  refue'd  Satom  when  he  was  exr 
pell'd,  by  his  son  Jupiter,  from  Grete  (or,  as  we 
now  call  it,  Gandia).  From  his  name  the  first 
month  of  Uie  year  is  call'd  January.  He  was 
pictnr'd  with  two  faces,  one  before  and  one  be- 
hind, as  regarding  the  piast  time  and  the  fntnre. 
Some  of  the  mjtnologists  think  he  was  Noah, 
for  the  reason  giyen  alx>Ye. 

7  Where  RomtdtUfAe.  He  speaks  of  the 
country  in  the  foregoing  yerses ;  the  praises  of 
which  are  the  most  easy  theme  for  poets,  but 
which  a  bad  poet  cannot  naturally  describe : 
then  he  makes  a  dimssion  to  Romulus,  the 
first  king  of  Rome,  who  had  a  rustical  eanca- 
tion ;  a^  enlarges  upon  Quintius  Oinoinnatns, 
a  Roman  senatoroi^ho  was  call'd  from  the  plow 
to  be  dictator  of  Rome. 

8  In  periods,  &e,  Persius  here  names  antith- 
eses, or  seeming  contradictions ;  which,  in  this 
place,  are  meant  for  rhetorical  fiourishes,  as  I 
think,  with  Gasanbon. 

9  Berecynthian  Atps  (or  Attin\  Ac.  Foolish 
verses  of  Nero,  which  the  poet  repeats;  and 
which  cannot  be  translated  properly  into  Elng- 
liah. 

10  **  Arms  and  the  man,  Ac.  The  first  line  of 
Virgil's  JEneids, 


11  "  Their  crooked  horns,  Ac.  Other  verses  of 
Nero,  that  were  mere  bombast.  I  only  note 
that  the  repetition  of  these  and  the  former  vetaes 
of  Nero  might  justiy  give  the  poet  a  caution  to 
conceal  his  name. 

12  Manas  and  Aiys,  Poems  on  the  Msnadea, 
who  were  priestesses  of  Bacchus ;  and  of  Atya, 
who  made  himself  an  eunuch  to  attend  on  the 
sacrifices  of  Gybele,  call'd  Bereeynthia  by  the 
poets.    She  was  mother  of  the  gods. 

13  Two  vainted  serpents,  Ac.  Two  anak<», 
twin'd  with  each  other,  were  painted  on  the 
walls,  by  the  ancients,  toshew  the  nlaoe  was  holy. 

14  Yet  old  Ludlius,  Ac.  Luauus  wrote  long 
before  Horace,  who  imitates  his  manner  m 
satire,  but  far  excels  him  in  the  des^fu. 

16  King  Midas*  Ac.  The  story  is  vulvar, 
that  Blidas,  King  ox  Phryna,  was  made  judge 
betwixt  Apollo  and  Pan,  who  was  the  best  mu- 
sician :  he  gave  the  prize  to  Pan  ;  and  Apollo, 
in  revenge,  gave  him  ass's  ears.  He  wore  his 
hair  long  to  hide  them  |  but  his  barber  diseov- 
ering  them,  and  not  dannar  to  divulge  the  seexvt, 
dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  whisper'd  into 
it :  the  place  was  marshy ;  and,  when  die  reeds 
grew  up,  thev  repeated  the  words  which  were 
spoken  by  the  barber.  By  Midas,  the  poet 
meant  Nero. 

16  Eupolis  and  Cratinus,  as  also  Arialophanes, 
mention^cl  afterwards,  were  all  Athenian  poets : 
who  wrote  that  sort  ot  comedy  which  was  call'a 
the  Old  Gomedy.  where  the  people  were  nam'd 
who  were  satiriz'd  by  those  antnois. 

17  Who  Fortune's  /atJt,  Ac.  The  people  of 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Perrins,  were  apt  to  sooni 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  particularly  the 
Gynics  and  Stoics,  who  were  the  poorest  of 
them. 

18  And  with  his  foot,  Ac.  Arithmetie  and 
geometry  were  taught  on  floots  which  were 
stiew'd  with  dust,  or  sand ;  in  which  the  mmi- 
bers  and  diagrams  were  made  and  drawn,  whioh 
tiiey  might  strike  out  again  at  pleasure. 


THE   SECOND    SATIRE   OF 
PERSIUS 

DEDICATED  TO  HIS  FRIEND   PLOTIUS 
MACRINUS,   ON   HIS  BIRTHDAY 

THE  ARGUMENT 

This  satire  contains  a  most  grave  and  philo- 
sophical argument,  concerning  prayers  and 
wishes.  Undoubtedly  it  gave  occasion  to 
Juvenal's  Tenth  Satire  ;  and  both  of  them  had 
their  original  from  one  of  Plato's  dialogaea, 
call'd  the  Second  Aldbiades.  Our  author  has 
induced  it  with  great  mastery  of  art,  by  tak- 
ing his  rise  froni  the  birthday  of  his  fnend ; 
on  which  occasions  prayets  were  made,  and 
sacrifices  offer'd  by  the  native.  Persiua,  eom- 
mending  first  the  purity  of  his  friend's  vows^ 
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descends  to  the  impious  and  immoral  re- 
quests of  others.  The  satire  is  divided  into 
Uiree  parts.  The  first  is  the  exordium  to 
Siaorinns,  which  the  poet  confines  within  the 
compass  of  fonr  yerses;  the  second  relates 
to  the  matter  of  the  prayers  and  tows,  and 
an  enumeration  of  those  things,  wherein  men 
commonly  sinn'd  against  right  reason,  and 
offended  in  their  requests ;  the  third  part  con- 
sists in  shewing  the  repugnancies  of  those 
prayers  and  wiwes  to  those  of  other  men,  and 
inconsistencies  with  themselves.  He  shews 
the  orig^inal  of  these  vows,  and  sharply  in- 
veighs against  them;  and,  lastly,  not  only 
corrects  the  false  opinion  of  mankind  oon- 
eeming  them,  hnt  gives  the  true  doctrine 
of  all  addreises  made  to  Heaven,  and  how 
tliey  may  be  made  acceptable  to  the  pow'rs 
above,  in  excellent  precepts,  and  more  worthy 
of  a  Christian  than  a  heathen. 

Lkt  this  auspicious  morning  be  express'd 
With  a  white  stone,^  distinguished  from  the 

rest, 
White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honor  clear; 
And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thy  new-added 

year. 
Indulge  thy  genius,  and  o'erflow  thy  soul, 
Till  thy  wit  sparkle,  like  the  cheerful  bowl. 
Pray;  for  thy  pray'rs  the  test  of  Heav'n  will 

bear; 
Nor  need'st  thou  take  the  gods  aside,  to 

hear; 
While  others,  ev'n   the    mighty  men   of 

Rome, 
Big  swell'd  with  mischief,  to  the  temples 

come;  10 

And  in  low  murmurs,  and  with  costly  smoke, 
Heaven's  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows, 

invoke. 
So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for  shame, 

conceal. 
**  Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'rs,  and  make 

me  just; " 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will 

trust:  

In  private  then : — "  When  wilt  thou,  mighty 

Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle    from   this   world   re- 
move ?  " 
Or  —  "  O  thou  Thund'rer's  son,  great  Her- 
cules,' 19 
That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  g^uide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of    some    vast    treasure,    hidden    imder 

ground ! 


"  O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  th' 

head; 
I  should  possess  th'  estate,  if  he  were  dead  I 
He 's  so  far  gone  with  ridsets,  and  with  th' 

evil. 
That  one  small  dose  would  send  him  to  the 

devil. 
''This  is  my  neighbor  Nerius  his  third 

spouse. 
Of  whom  in  happy  time  he  rids  his  house; 
But  my  eternal  wife !  —  Grant   Heav'n  I 

may 
Survive  to  see  the  fellow  of  his  day ! "     30 
Thus,  that  thou  mayst  the  better  bring 

about 
Thy  wishes,  thou  art  wickedly  devout: 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice,  by  break  of  day. 
To  wash  th'  obs^nities  of  night '  away. 
But  pr'ytheetell  me,  ('tis  a  small  request,) 
With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou 

possess'd? 
Wouldst  thou  prefer  him  to  some  man? 

Suppose 
I  dipp'd  among  the  worst,  and  Stains  chose  ? 
Which  of  the  two  would  thy  wise  head  de- 
clare 
The  trustier  tutor  to  an  orphan  heir  ?  40 
Or,  put  it  thus:  —  Unfold  to  Stains,  straight. 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of 

late: 
He  11  stare,  and,  «0  good  Jupiter  I  "  will 

cry; 
«  Canst  thou  indulge  him  in  this  villainy  ?  " 
And  think'st  thou,  Jove  himself,  with  pa- 
tience, then. 
Can  hear  a  pray'r  condemn'd   by  wicked 

men? 
That,  void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state. 
And  leaves  his  bus'ness  to  be  done  by  fate  ? 
Because  his  thunder  splits  some  burly  tree, 
And  is  not  darted  at  thy  house  and  thee  ?  50 
Or  that  his  vengeance  tails  not  at  the  time. 
Just  at  the  perpetration  of  thy  crime: 
And  makes  thee  a  sad  object  of  our  eyes. 
Fit  for  Ergenna'spray'r  *  and  sacrifice  ? 
What  well-fed  ofrring  to  appease  the  god. 
What  pow'rf  ul  present  to  procure  a  nod. 
Hast  thou  in  store  ?  What  bribe  hast  thou 

prepar'd, 
Topull  him,  thus  unpunish'd,  by  the  beard  ? 

Our  superstitions  with  our  life  begin: 
Th'  obscene  old  grandam,  or  the  next  of 

kin,  60 

The  newborn  infant  from  the  cradle  takes. 
And  first  of  spettle  a  lustration '  makes; 
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Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dips, 
Anoints   the   temples,  forehead,  and    iiie 

Ups, 
Pretending  force  of  witchcraft  to  prevent, 
By  Tirtue  of  her  nasty  excrement; 
Tnen  dandles  him  with  many  a  mutter'd 

pray'r 
That  Heav'n  would  make  him  some  rich 

miser's  heir. 
Lucky  to  ladies,  and  in  time  a  king^ 
Which  to  insure,  she  adds  a  length  of  na- 
vel-string. 70 
But  no  fond  nurse  is  fit  to  make  a  pray'r: 
And  Jove,  if  Jove  be  wise,  wiU    never 

hear; 
Not  tho'  she  prays  in  white,  with   lifted 

hands. 
A  body  made  of  brass  the  crone  demands 
For  her  loVd  nursling,  strung  with  nerves 

of  wire, 
Tough  to  the  last,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire: 
Unconscionable  vows  !  which  when  we  use. 
We  teach  the  gods,  in  reason,  to  refuse. 
Suppose  they  were  indulgent  to  thy  wish: 
Yet  the  fat  entrails,  in  the  spacious  dish,  80 
Would  stop  the  grant;  the  very  over-care, 
And  nauseous  pomp,  would  hinaer  half  the 

pray'r. 
Thou  hop'st  with  sacrifice  of  oxen  slain 
To  conopass  wealth,  and  bribe  the  Grod  of 

Gain, 
To  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large 

increase; 
Fool !    to  expect    'em    from  a  bullock's 

crease  ! 
And  thmk'st  that  when  the  &tten'd  flames 

aspire. 
Thou  seest  th'  accomplishment  of  thy  de« 

sire ! 
Now,  now,  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the ' 

plain. 
The  scanty  folds  can  scarce  my  sheep 

contain,  90 

And  show'rs  of  gold  come  pouring  in 

amain  ! 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  thus 

dreams  on, 
Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone. 
Should  I  present  thee  with  rare  fignr'd 

plate. 
Or  gold  as  rich  in  workmanship  as  weight; 
O  lu>w  thy  rising  heart  woidd  throb  and 

beat, 
And  thy  left  side,  with  trembling  pleasure, 

sweat  t 


Thou  measur'st  by  thyself  the  pow'rs  di- 
vine; 

Thy  gods  are  bumish'd  gold,  and  silver  is 
their  shrine. 

Thy  puny  godlings  of  inferior  race,  too 

Whose   numble  statues  are  content  with 
brass, 

Should  some  of  these,  in  visions   porg'd 
from  phlegm,* 

Foretell  events,  or  in  a  morning  dream; 

Ev'n  those  thou  wouldst  in  veneration  hold; 

And,  if  not  fiioes,  give  'em  beards  of  gold. 

The  priests  in  temples  now  no  longer  care 

For  Saturn's  brass,^  or  Numa's  earthen- 
ware," 

Or  vestal  urns,  in  each  religious  rite: 

This  wicked  sold  has  put  'em  all  to  flight. 

O  souls,  in  whom  no  heaVnly  fire  is  found. 

Fat  minds,  and    ever   groveling    on   the 
ground  I  m 

We  brii^  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes. 

And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the 
gods. 

Of  oil  and  cassia  one  th'  ingredients  takes. 

And,  of  the  mixture,  a  rich  ointment  makes; 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain. 

And  make  Calabrian  wool  *  receive  the  Tyr^ 
ian  stain; 

Or  from  the  shells  their  orient  treasure 
takes. 

Or,  for  their  eolden  ore,  in  rivers  rakes; 

Then  melts  the  mass.  All  these  are  vani- 
ties !  lao 

Yet  still  some  profit  from  their  pains  may 
rise: 

But  tell  me,  priest,  if  I  may  be  so  bold. 

What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold  ? 

The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy 
store 

These  presents,  bribes  the  pow'rs  to  give 
him  more; 

As  maids  to  Venus  ^^  offer  baby-toys. 

To  bless  the  marriage  bed  with  girls  and 
boys. 

But  let  us  for  the  gods  a  gift  prepare. 

Which  the  great  man's  great  chargers  can- 
not bear: 

A  soul,  where  laws,  both  human  and  di- 
vme,  Z30 

Li  practice  more  than  speculation  shine; 

A  genuine  virtue,  of  a  vigorous  kind, 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind; 

When  with  such  off'rings  to  the  gods  I 
come, 

A  cake  thus  giVn  ^^  is  worth  a  hecatomb. 
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EXPLANATORY   NOTES    ON    THE 
SECOND  SATIRE 

1  White  9tone,  The  Romans  were  vs'd  to 
nuirk  their  fortunate  days,  or  anything  that 
luckily  befell  'em,  with  a  white  stone,  which 
they  had  from  the  island  Greta,  and  their  an- 
fortunate  with  a  ooal. 

2  Hercules  was  thoneht  to  haye  the  key  and 
power  of  bestowing  all  nidden  treasure. 

3  The  ancients  thought  themselves  tainted 
and  polluted  by  night  itself,  as  well  as  bad 
dreams  in  the  nifi^bt;  and  therefore  purified 
themselyes  by  wauiing  their  heads  and  hands 
erery  morning,  which  custom  the  Turks  ob- 
serre  to  this  cuiy. 

4  When  anyone  was  thunderstruck,  the 
soothsayer  (who  is  hare  oall'd  Ergenna)  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  plaoe^  to  expiate  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  by  saenficing  two  sheep. 

5  The  poet  laughs  at  the  superstitious  cere- 
monies wiiich  the  old  women  made  use  of  in 
their  lustration,  or  purification  days,  when 
they  nam'd  their  children,  which  was  done  on 
the  eighth  day  to  females,  and  on  the  ninth  to 
males. 

6  In  visions  purged  from  p^eoiR,  &c.  It  was 
the  opinion  both  of  Grecians  and  Romans,  that 
the  gods,  in  visions  or  dreams,  often  rereai'd  to 
their  ^vorites  a  cure  for  their  diseases,  and 
flometimes  those  of  others.  Thus  Alexander 
dreamt  of  an  herb  which  cur'd  Ptolemy.  These 
eods  were  principally  Apollo  and  ifhonlapius. 
but  in  aftertimes  the  same  virtue  and  good  will 

attributed  to  Ibis  and  Oriris.  Which  brings 


to  my  remembrance  an  odd  pasBi^  in  Sir  Tho. 
Browne's  Beligio  Medici,  or  in  his  Vidgar  Er- 
rors; the  sense  whereof  is,  that  we  are  be- 
holding, for  many  of  our  diaooveries  in  physic, 
to  the  courteous  revelation  of  spirits.  By  the 
ezpreasion  of  visions  purged  front  phlegm,  our 
muthor  means  such  dreams  or  visions  as  pro- 
ceed not  from  natural  causes^  or  humors  ot  the 
body,  but  such  as  wre  sent  nom  heaven ;  and 
are,  therefore,  certain  remedies. 

7  For  ScUum^s  brtus,  &o.  Brazen  vessels,  in 
which  the  public  treasures  of  the  Romans  was 
kept :  it  may  be  the  poet  means  onlv  old  ves- 
sels, which  were  all  call'd  Kptfvia,  from  the 
Greek  name  of  Saturn.  Note  also  that  the 
Roman  treasury  was  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

8  Numd's  earthenware.  Under  Nnma,  the 
second  king  of  Rome  and  for  a  long  time  after 
him,  the  holy  vessels  for  sacrifice  were  of  earth- 
enware; according  to  the  superstitions  rites 
which  were  introduc'd  by  the  same  Numa: 
tho'  afterwards,  when  Menunius  had  taken 
Corinth,  and  Paulus  .^bnilius  had  oonquer'd 
Macedonia,  luxury  began  amount  the  Romans, 
and  then  their  utensils  of  devotion  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  Ac. 

9  And  make  Calahrian  wool,  Ac,  The  wool 
of  Calabria  was  of  the  finest  sort  in  Italy,  as 
Juvenal  also  tells  us.  The  Tyrian  stain  is  the 
pnrple  color  dyed  at  T2?^u  i  ^nd  I  suppose,  but 
dare  not  positively  affirm,  that  the  richest  of 
that  dye  was  nearest  our  crimson,  and  not  scar- 


let, or  that  other  color  more  approaching  to  the 
blue.  I  have  not  room  to  justily  my  conjecture. 

10  As  maids  to  Venus,  &c.  Those  baby-toys 
were  little  babies,  or  poppets,  as  we  call  them ; 
in  Latin,  jMfpce ;  which  the  girls,  when  thev 
came  to  the  age  of  puberty,  or  childbearing,  of- 
f er'd  to  Venus  ;  as  the  boys,  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  o£Eer'd  tneor  bullcs,  or  bosses. 

11  A  cake  thus  giv^n,  Ac.  A  cake  of  barley, 
or  coarse  wheat  meal,  with  the  bran  in  it :  the 
meaning  is  that  God  is  pleas'd  with  the  pure 
and  spotless  heart  of  the  offerer,  and  not  with 
Uie  nohes  of  the  offering.  Laberius,  in  die 
fragments  of  his  Mimes,  has  a  verse  like  this : 
Puras  Deus  non  plenas  as])*cit  manus.  —  What 
I  had  foigotten  before,  in  its  due  place,  I  must 
here  teU  the  reader,  that  the  first  half  of  this 
satire  was  translated  by  one  of  my  sons,  now 
in  Italy ;  but  I  thought  so  well  of  it  that  I  let 
it  pass  without  any  alteration. 

THE  THIRD   SATIRE  OF 
PERSIUS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Our  author  has  made  two  satires  concerning 
study ;  the  First  and  the  J%ird:  the  First  re- 
lated to  men ;  this  to  young  students,  whom 
he  desir'd  to  be  educated  in  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy :  he  himself  sustains  the  person  of  the 
master,  or  preceptor,  in  this  admirable  satire, 
where  he  upbraids  the  youth  of  sloth  and 
negligence  in  learning,  x  et  he  begins  with 
one  scholar  reproaching  his  fellow  students 
with  late  rising  to  their  books.  After  which 
he  takes  upon  him  the  other  part,  of  the 
teacher ;  and,  addressing  himself  puticularly 
to  young  noblemen,  teUs  them  tnat,  by  rea- 
son of  their  high  birth,  and  the  gpreat  posses- 
sions of  their  fathers,  they  are  careless  of 
adorning  their  minds  with  precepts  of  moral 
philosophy :  and,  withal,  inculcates  to  them 
the  miseries  which  will  attend  them  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  life,  if  they  do  not  apply 
themselves  betimes  to  the  knowledge  ox  vir- 
tue, and  the  end  of  their  creation,  which  he 
pathetically  insinuates  to  them.  The  title  of 
this  satire,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  was 
The  Rqproack  of  Idleness  ;  tho'  in  others  of 
the  scholiasts  't  is  inscrib'd,  Against  the  Lux- 
ury  and  Vices  of  the  Rich.  In  bolJi  of  which 
the  intention  of  the  poet  is  pursued,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  former. 

I  remember  I  translated  this  satire,  when  I 
was  a  King's  Scholar  at  Westminster  School, 
for  a  Thursday-night's  exercise ;  and  believe 
that  it,  and  many  other  of  my  exercises  of  this 
nature,  in  Engli^  verse,  are  stUl  in  the  hands 
of  my  learned  master,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Busby. 
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**  Is  this  thy  daily  course  ?    The  glarmg " 

sun 
Breaks  in  at  ev'ry  chink;  the  cattle  run 
To  shades,  and  noontide  rays  of  summer 

shun; 

Yet  plung'd  in  sloth  we  lie;  and  snore  su- 
pine, 
As  fill'd  with  fumes  of  imdigested  wine.*' 
This  graye  advice  some  sober  stodent 

bears. 
And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears. 
The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  es- 
says 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raise; 
Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his 

pate,  ^  lo 

And  cries:  "  I  thought  it  had  not  been  so 

late: 
My  clothes;  make  haste:  why  when  t"    If 

none  be  near. 
He  mutters  first,  and  then  beg^ins  to  swear; 
And  brays  aloud,  with  a  more  clam'rous 

note. 
Than    an  Arcadian  ass  can    stretch    his 

throat. 
With  much  ado,  his  book   before  him 

laid, 
And  parchment^  with  the  smoother  side 

display'd; 
He  takes  the  papers;  lays  'em  down  again; 
And  with  unwimng  fingers  tries  the  pen: 
Some  peevish  quarrel  straight  he  strives  to 

pick;  ao 

His  qiull  writes  double,  or  his  ink's  too 

thick: 
Infuse  more  water;  now 't  is  grown  so  thin. 
It  sinks,  nor  can  the  character  be  seen. 
O  wretch,  and  still  more  wretched  ev'ry 

day! 
Are  mortals  bom  to  sleep  their  lives  away  ? 
Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  besnm. 
Thou  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man: 
Eat  pap  and  spoon-meat;  for  thy  gewgaws 

cry: 
Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby. 
No  more  accuse  thy  pen;  but  charge  the 

crime  30 

On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time. 
Think'st  thou  thy  master,  or  thy  friends, 

to  cheat  ? 
Fool,  't  is  thyself,  and  that 's  a  worse  deceit. 
Beware  the  public  laughter  of  the  town; 
Thou  spring'st  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 
A  fiaw  is  in  thy  iU-bak'd  vessel  found; 
'T  is  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  soimd. 


Yet,  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Unwrought,  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand: 
Now  take  the  mold;  now  bend  thy  mind 

to  feel  40 

The  first  sharp  motions  of  the    forming 

wheel. 
But  thou  hast  land;  a  country  seat,  se- 
cure 
By  a  just  title;  costly  furniture; 
A  fuming-pan '  thy  Lares  to  appease: 
What  n^d  of  learning  when  a  man's  at 

ease? 
If  this  be  not  enough  to  swell  thy  soul, 
Then  please  thy  pnde,  and  search  the  her- 
ald's roll. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pedi^ 

gree 
Drawn  from  the  root  *  of  some  old  Tuscan 

tree; 
And  thou,  a  thousand  off,  a  fool  of  long 

degree;  50^ 

Who,  dad    in  purple,^  canst  thy  censor 

greet, 
And  loudly  call  him  cousin  in  the  street. 

Such  pageantiy  be  to  the  people  shown; 
Their  boast  thy  horse's  trappings,  and  thy 

own: 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  center,  to  thy  outmost  skin: 
Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast. 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  dress'd  ? 
But  't  is  in  vain :  the  wretch  is  drendi'd 

too  deep, 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep;    60 
Fatten'd  in  vice,  so  callous,  and  so  gross, 
He  sins,  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  Us  loss. 
Down  goes  the  wretch  at  once,  unskili'd  to 

swim. 
Hopeless  to  bubble  up  and  reach  the  water's 

brim. 
Great  Father  of  the  Gods,  when,  for  our 

'  crimes. 
Thou  send'st  some  heavy  judgment  on  the 

times; 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terror  of  his  age. 
The  type,  and  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage; 
Thus  punish  him:  set  Virtue  in  his  sieht, 
With  all  her  charms  adom'd,  with  a&  her 

graces  bright;  70 

But  set  her  distant,  make  him  pale  to  see 
His  gains  outweigh'd  by  lost  felicity  ! 

Sicilian  tortures,'  and  the  brazen  bull. 
Are  emblems,  rather  than  express  the  full 
Of  what  he  feels;  yet  what  he  fears  is 

more: 
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The  wretch,  who  sitting  *  at  his  plenteous 

hoard, 
Liook'd  np,  and  view'd  on  high  the  pointed 

sword 
Hang  o'er  his  head,  and  hanging  hj  a  twine, 
I>id  with  less  dread,  and  more  securely  dine. 
Ev'n  in  his  sleep  he  starts,  and  fears  the 

knife,  80 

And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  ac- 
complice wife: 
Down,  down  he  goes;  and  from  his  darling 

friend 
Conceals  the  woes  his  guilty  dreams  por- 
tend. 
When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool. 
Would  blear  my  eyes  with  oil  to  stay  from 

school, 
Averse  from  pains,  and  loth  to  learn  the 

part 
Of  Gato,  dying  with  a  dauntless  heart; 
Tho'  much  my  master  that  stem  virtue 

prais'd. 
Which  o'er  the  vanquisher  the  vanquish'd 

rais'd; 
And  my  pleas'd  father  came  with  pride  to 

see  90 

His  boy  defend  the  Roman  liberty. 

But  then  my  study  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice; 
To  shun  ames-ace,  that  swept  my  stakes ") 

away; 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  should  > 

convey 
False  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play ;  J 
Careful,  besides,  the  whirling  top  to  whip. 
And  drive  her  giddy,  till  she  felt  asleep. 
Thy  years  are  ripe,  nor  art  thou  yet  to 

learn 
What's  good  or  iU,  and  both  their  ends 

discern:  100 

Thou,  in  the  Stoic  Poroh,^  severely  bred, 
Hast  heard  the  d<wmas  of  ereat  Zeno  read; 
Where  on  the  walk,  by  P<9ygnotus'  *  hand. 
The  conquer'd  Medians  in  trunk-breeches 

stand; 
Where  the  shorn  youth  to  midnight  lec- 
tures rise, 
Boua'd  from  their  slumbers  to  be  early 

wise; 
Where  the  coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks 

of  beans. 
From  pamp'ring  riot  the  young  stomach 

weans; 
And  where  the  Samian  Y  *  directs  thy  steps 

to  run 


To  Virtue's  narrow  steep,  and  broad-way 

Vice  to  shun.  no 

And  yet  thou  snor'st;  thou  draw'st  thy 

drunken  breath. 
Sour  with  debauch;  and  sleep'st  the  sleep 

of  death: 
Thy  chaps  are  fallen,  and  thy  frame  dis- 

jom'd; 
Thy  body  as  dissolv'd  as  is  thy  mind. 
Hast  thou  not  yet  propos'd  some  certain 

end. 
To  which  thy  life,  thy  ev'ry  act  may  tend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mark  at  wluch  to  bend  thy 

bow? 
Or  like  a  boy  pursu'st  the  carrion  crow 
With  pellets,  and  with  stones,  from  tree  to 

tree: 
A  fruitless  toil,  and  liVst  extempore  ?     120 
Watch  the  disease  in  time;  for,  when 

within 
The  dropsy  rages  and  extends  the  skin. 
In  vain  lor  heuebore  the  patient  cries, 
And  fees  the  doctor;  but  too  late  is  wise: 
Too    late    for  cure,  he  proffers  half  his 

wealth; 
Conquest  and   Gibbons  cannot  give   him 

health. 
Learn,  wretches,  learn  the  motions  of 

the  mind. 
Why  you    were   made,    for   what    you 

were  design'd; 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  humankind. 
Study  thyself,  what  rank  or  what  degree  130 
The  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee; 
And  all  the  offices  of  that  estate 
Perform,  and  with  thy  prudence  guide  thy 

fate. 
Pray  justly,  to  be  heard;  nor  more  de- 
sire 
Than  what  the  decencies  of  life  require. 
Learn  what  thou  ow'st  thy  country,  and  thy 

friend; 
What's  reouisite  to  spare,  and  what  to 

spena: 
Leam  this;  and  after,  envy  not  the  store 
Of  the  greas'd  advocate,  that  grinds  the 

poor. 
Fat  fees^**  from  the  defended  Umbrian 

draws,  140 

And  only  gains  the  Wealthy  client's  cause; 
To  whom  the  Manians^^  more  provision 

send. 
Than  he  and  all  his  family  can  spend. 
Gammons,  that  give  a  relish  to  the  taste, 
And  potted  fowl,  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, . 
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That,  ere  the  first  is  out,  the  second  stinks, 
And  moldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 
But  here  some  captain  of  the  land  or 

fleet, 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit, 
Cries:  <<!  have  sense  to  serye  my  turn,  in 

store;  150 

And  he 's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more. 
Danune,  whate'er  those  book-leam'd  block- 
heads say, 
Solon 's  the  veriest  fool  in  all  the  play. 
Top-heayy  drones,  and  always  lookmg  down, 
(As  overballasted  within  the  crown  I) 
Mutt'ring  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystic 

thing, 
Which,  weU  ezamin'd,  is  flat  conjuring, 
Mere  madmen's  dreams:  for  what  the 

schools  have  taught. 
Is  only  this,  that  nothing  can  be  brought 
From  nothmg;  and,  what  is,  can  ne'er 

be  tum'd  to  naught.  160^ 

Is  it  for  this  they  study  ?  to  grow  pale. 
And  miss  the  pleasures  of  a  glorious  meal  ? 
For  this,  in  rags  accouter'd,  they  are  seen, 
And  made  the  May-game  of  the  public 

spleen  ?  " 
Proceed,  my  friend,  and  rail;  but  hear 

me  tell 
A  story,  which  is  just  thy  parallel. 

A  spark,  like  thee,  of  the  man-killing 

trade. 
Fell  sick,  and  thus  to  his  physician  said: 
«  Methinks  I  am  not  riffht  in  eVry  part; 
I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart:  170 
My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong; 
Besides,  a  filthy  fur  upon  my  tongue." 
The  doctor  heiurd  him,  exercis'd  ms  skill; 
And,  after,  bade  him  for  four  days  be  stUl. 
Three  days  he  took  good  counsel,  and  be- 
gan 
To  mend,  and  look  like  a  recoVring  man; 
The  fourth,  he  could  not  hold  from  drink, 

but  sends 
His  boy  to  one  of  his  old  trusty  friends. 
Adjuring  him,  by  all  the  pow'rs  divine, 
To  pity  ms  distress,  who  could  not  dine  x8o 
Without  a  flagon  of  his  healing  wine. 
He  drinks  a  swilling  draught;  and,  lin'd 

within. 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin: 
Whom  snould   he  find  but  his  physician 

there. 
Who,  wisely,  bade  him  once  aeain  beware: 
**  Sir,  you  look  wan,  you  hardly  draw  your 

breath; 


) 


me,    Y 
*•       J 


Drinking  is  dangerous,  and  the  bath  is 

death." 
**Tia  nothing,"  says  the  f ooL  "  But,"  says 

the  fnend, 
«  This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  yon  to  your 

end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy-belly  swell  ?    xgo 
Your  yellow  skin  ?  "  —  "  No  more  of  that; 

I  'm  well. 
I  have  already  buried  two  or  three 
That  stood  betwixt  a  fair  estate  and 
And,  doctor,  I  may  live  to  bury  thee 
Thou  tell'st  me,  I  look  ill,  and  thou  look'st 

worse." 
**  I  We  done,"  says  the  physioian;  '*  take  your 

course." 
The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men. 
Bathes  and  gets  drunk;  then  bathes  and 

drinks  again. 
His  throat  half  throttled  with  oormpted 

phlegm, 
And  breathing  thro'  his  jaws  a  belching 

stream,  200 

Amidst  his  cups  with   fainting  shiv'ring 

seiz'd. 
His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o'er  diseas'd. 
His  hand  refuses  to  sustain  the  bowl,        1 
And  his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  eyeballs  I 

roU,  f 

Till,  with  his  meat,  he  vomits  out  his  soul :  J 
Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crew 
Of  hireling  mourners,  for  his  funeral  due. 
Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  state, 
His  heels  stretch'd  out,"  and  pointing 

to  the  gate;  *- 

And  slaves,  now  manumiz'd,  on  their 

dead  master  wait.  3x0 

They  hoist  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the 

dole; 
And  there  's  an  end  of  a  luxurious  f  ooL 

**  But  what 's  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me  ? 
My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free: 
My  temperate  pulse  does  regularly  beat; 
Feel,  and  be  satisfied,  my  hands  and  feet: 
These  are  not  cold,  nor  those  oppress'd 

with  heat. 
Or  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  naked  heart, 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  hale  in  ev'ry  part. 
I  grant  this  true:  but,  still,  the  deadly 

wound  sao 

Is  in  thy  soul;    'tis  there  thou  art  not 

sound. 
Say,  when  thou  seest  a  heap  of  tempting 

gold, 
Or  a  more  tempting  harlot  dost  behold; 


>* 
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Then,  when  she  oasts  on  thee  a  sidelong 

glance, 
Tlien  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance. 
Some  coarse  cold  salad  is  before  thee  ^ 

set; 
Bread,  with  the  bran  perhaps,  and  broken 

meat: 
Fall  on,  and  tiy  thy  appetite  to  eat. 
These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth: 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth  ? 
Why  stand'st  thou  picking  ?  Is  thy  palate 

sore,  33 1 

That  beet  and  radishes  will  make   thee 

roar  ? 
Such  is  th'  unequal  temper  of  thy  mind; 
Thy  passions  in  extremes,  and  unconfin'd: 
Thy  hair  so  bristles  with  unmanly  fears. 
As  fields  of  com  that  rise  in  bearded  ears; 
And,  when  thy  cheeks  with  flushing  fury 

glow. 
The  rage  of  boiling  caldrons  is  more  slow; 
When  fed  with  fuel  and  with  flames  be- 
low. 
With  foam  upon  thy  lips,  and  sparkling 

eyes,  240 

Thou  say'st  and  dost  in  such  outrageous 

wise. 
That  mad  Orestes,  ^'  if  he  saw  the  show. 
Would  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the 

two. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  THIRD 

SATIRE 

1  And  parchment^  Ae.  The  stadents  us*d  to 
write  their  notes  on  parchments ;  the  inside,  on 
which  they  wrote,  was  white :  the  other  side 
was  hairy,  and  commonly  yellow.  Qnintilian 
reprores  this  cnstom,  and  advises  rather  table- 
books,  Un'd  with  wax,  and  a  style,  like  that  we 
use  in  our  ▼eUnm  tabtebooks^  as  more  easy. 

2  A  fuminff-pan,  &c.  Before  eating,  it  was 
•cortomary  to  cut  off  some  part  of  the  meat, 
which  was  first  put  into  a  pan,  or  little  dii^, 
then  into  the  fire,  as  an  offering:  to  the  house- 
hold jrods:  this  thev  called  a  libation. 

3  Drauni  from  the  root^  <&c.  The^  Tuscans 
were  accounted  of  most  ancient  nobility.  Hor- 
ace observes  this  in  most  of  his  compliments  to 
liseoenas,  who  was  derived  from  the  old  kings  of 
Tuaoany,  now  the  dominion  of  the  Great  Dnke. 

4  WnOj  clad  in  purple,  <&o.  The  Roman 
knights,  attir'd  in  the  robe  call'd  trabeOf  were 
summoned  by  Uie  censor  to  appear  before  him, 
and  to  salute  him  in  passing  oy,  as  their  names 
were  call*d  over.  The^  led  their  hones  in  their 
hand.  See  more  of  this  in  Pompey's  life,  writ- 
ten by  Plutarch. 

5  Sicilian  tortures,  &o.  Some  of  the  Sicilian 
were  so  great  tyrants,  that  the  name  is 


become  proverbial.  The  brazen  bull  is  a  known 
story  of  Phalaris,  one  of  those  tyrants,  who. 
when  Perillns,  a  lamons  artist,  had  presented 
him  with  a  bull  of  that  metal  hoUow^  within, 
which,  when  the  condemned  person  was  inclos'4 
in  it.  would  render  the  sound  of  a  bull's  roaring, 
cans  d  the  workman  to  make  the  first  experi- 
ment— docuitme  suum  mitgire  juvencum. 

6  The  wretchj  who  ntting,  Ag»  He  alludes 
to  the  stor^  of  Damocles,  a  flatterer  of  one 
of  those  Sicilian  tyrants,  namelv  DiouTvins. 
Damodes  had  infinitely  eztdl'd  the  happiness 
of  kings.  Dionysins,  to  convince  him  of  the  con- 
trary, invited  him  to  a  feast,  and  doth'd  him 
in  purple :  but  cans'd  a  sword,  with  the  point 
downward,  to  be  hung  over  his  head  by  a  silken 
twine ;  which  when  he  perceivM,  he  could  eat 
nothing  of  the  deUcates  that  were  set  before 
him. 

7  Thxm.  in  the  Stoic  Porch.  Ae.  The  Stoics 
taught  their  philosophy  under  a  porticus,  to 
secure  their  scholars  from  the  weather.  Zeno 
was  the  chief  of  that  sect. 

8  Polygnotus,  a  famous  painter,  who  drew  the 
pictures  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  conquered 
by  Miltiades,  Themistodes,  and  other  Athenian 
captains,  on  the  walls  of  the  portico,  in  their 
natural  habits. 

9  And  where  the  Samian  Y,  Ae.  FVthagoras, 
of  Samos,  made  the  allusion  of  the  Y,  or  Greek 
upsilon,  to  Vice  and  Virtue.  One  side  of  the 
letter,  beinjg:  broad,  characters  Vice,  to  which 
the  ascent  is  wide  and  easy :  the  other  side  re- 
presents Virtue,  to  which  tne  passage  is  strait 
and  difficult;  and  perhaps  our  Savior  might 
also  allude  to  this,  in  those  noted  words  of  the 
evangelist,  '*  The  way  to  heaven,"  Ac. 

10  Fat  fees,  <&o.  Gasaubon  here  notes  that 
amonjB^  all  the  Romans  who  were  brought  up  to 
leanung.  few  besides  Ihe  oratozs,  or  lawyers, 
grew  rich. 

11  The  Marsians  and  Umbrians  were  the  most 
plentifnl  of  all  the  provinces  in  Italv. 

12  His  heels  stretched  out,  Ac.  The  Romans 
were  buried  without  the  city ;  for  which  reason 
the  poet  says  that  the  dead  man^s  heels  were 
streiBh'd  out  towards  the  gate. 

13  JluU  mad  Orestes.  Orestes  was  son  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Clytemnestra.  Agamemnon,  at 
his  return  from  Uie  Trojan  wars,  was  slain 
by  .figisthus,  the  adulterer  of  Glvtemnestra. 
Orestes,  to  reven^  his  father's  death,  slew  both 
.2!gisthus  and  his  mother;  for  which  he  was 
panish'd  with  madness  by  the  Enmenides,  or 
Furies,  who  continually  haunted  him. 


THE  FOURTH  SATIRE  OF 
PERSIUS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Our  author,  living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was 
contemporary  and  friend  to  the  noble  poet 
Lucan ;  both  of  them  were  snffieientiy  sen- 
sible, with  all  gfood  men,  how  unskilfully 
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he  managM  the  oommonwealth ;  and  perhaps 
might  guesB  at  hia  f  utnre  tyxanny  by  some 
passages  dnring  the  latter  part  of  his  first 
five  years;  tho*  he  broke  not  out  into  his 
greater  excesses,  while  he  was  restrained  by 
the  counsels  and  authority  of  Seneca.  Lucan 
has  not  spar'd  him  in  the  poem  of  his  PhtW' 
BoUa;  for  his  very  compliment  look'd  asquint, 
as  well  as  Nero.  Persius  has  been  bolder,  but 
with  caution  likewise.  For  here,  in  the  per^ 
son  of  young  Alcibiades,  he  arraigns  his  am- 
bition of  meddling  with  state  affairs,  without 
J'udgment  or  experience.  'T  is  probable  that 
Le  makes  Seneca,  in  this  satire,  sustain  the 
part  of  Socrates,  under  a  borrow'd  name ; 
and,  withal,  discoTcrs  some  secret  yices  of 
Nero,  concerning  his  lust,  his  drunkenness, 
and  his  effeminacy,  which  had  not  yet  ar- 
riy'd  to  public  notice.  He  also  reprehends 
the  flattery  of  his  courtieis,  who  endeavor'd 
to  make  all  his  -vices  pass  for  virtues.  Covet- 
ousness  was  undoubtedly  none  of  his  faults ; 
but  it  is  here  describ*d  as  a  veil  cast  over  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  was  to  sat- 
irize his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness ;  to 
which  he  makes  a  transition.  I  find  no  in- 
stance in  history  of  that  emperor's  being  a 
pathic,  tho'  Persius  seems  to  brand  him  with 
it.  From  the  two  dialogues  of  Plato,  both 
call'd  Alcibiades,  the  poet  took  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Second  and  Third  Satire,  but  he 
inverted  the  order  of  them ;  for  the  Third 
Satire  is  taken  from  the  first  of  those  dia- 
logues. 

The  commentators  before  Gasaubon  were 
ignorant  of  our  author's  secret  meaning,  and 
mought  he  had  only  written  against  young 
noblemen  in  general,  who  were  too  forward  in 
aspiring  to  public  magistracy ;  but  this  excel- 
lent scholiast  has  unravel'd  tiie  whole  mystery, 
and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sting  of  the  sat- 
ire was  particuliEffly  aim'd  at  Nero. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  forward  years 

are  bent 
On  state  affairs,  to  guide  the  government; 
Hear,  first,  what  Socrates  ^  of  old  has  said 
To  the  loVd  youth,  whom  he  at  Athens 

bred: 
^  Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles,' 
Our  second  hope,  my  Alcibiades, 
What  are  the  grounds,  from  whence  thou 

dost  prepare 
To  undertake,  so  young,  so  vast  a  care  ? 
Perhaps  thy  wit:  (a  chance  not  often  heard, 
That  parts  and  prudence  should  prevent 

the  beard:)  lo 

'T  is  seldom  seen,  that  senators  so  young 


Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold 

their  tongue. 
Sure  thou  art  bom  to  some  peculiar  fate; 
When   the   mad  people   rise   against  the 

State, 
To  look  them  into  duty;  and  command 
An  awful  silence  with  tiiy  lifted  hand. 
Then  to  bespeak   'em  thus:    <  Athenians^ 

know 
Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go; 
This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that; 
Nor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate.'   »> 
But  thou,  no  doubt,  canst  set  the  business 

right. 
And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight; 
Know^st,  with  an  equal  hand,  to  hold  the  "j 

scale; 
Seest  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where 

they  &ul. 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general 

rule  prevail; 
And,  taught  by  inspiration,  in  a  trice. 
Canst  punish  crimes,'  and  brand  offending 

vice. 
"  Leave,  leave  to  fatiiiom  such  high  pointa 

as  these. 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  thy  time,  to  please; 
Unseasonably  wise,  till  age  and  cares        30 
Have  form'd  thy  soul  to  manage  great 

affairs. 
Thy  face,  thy  shape,  thy  outside,  are  but' 

vain; 
Thou  h^t  not  rtrength  sooh  Ubors  to  «». 

tain: 
Drink  hellebore,^  my  boy,  drink  deep, 

and  purge  thy  brain. 
''What  aim'st  thou  at,  and  whither^ 

tends  thy  care  ?  I 

In  what  thy  utmost  good  ?  Delicious  fare;  f 
And  then,  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air.        J 
"Hold,  hold;  are  all  thy  empty  wishes 

such? 
A  g^ood  old   woman  would  have  said  as 

much.  39 

But  thou  art  nobly  bom:  't  is  true ;  go  boast 
Thy  pedigree,  the  thing  thou  valu'st  most. 
Besides,  thou  art  a  beau:  what 's  that,  my 

child? 
A  fop,  well-dress'd,  extravagant,  and  vrild : 
She  that  cries  herbs  has  less  impertinence; 
And,  in  her  calling,  more  of  common  sense." 
None,  none  descends  into  himself,  to  find 
The  secret  imperfections  of  his  mind: 
But  ev'ryone  is  eagle-ey'd,  to  see 
Another's  faults  and  his  deformity.  49 
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«Say,  dost  thou  know  Vectidius  ?  " »  "  Who, 

the  wretch 
Whose  lands  beyond  the  Sabines  largely 

stretch; 
Cover  the  country,  that  a  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  o'erfly  'em  in  a  day  and  nieht  ? 
Him  dost  thou  mean,  who,  spite  of  alL  his 

store, 
Is  ever  craving,  and  will  still  be  poor  ? 
Who  cheats  for  halfpence,  and  who  doffs 

his  coat, 
To  save  a  farthing  in  a  ferryboat  ? 
Ever  a  glutton,  at  another's  cost, 
But  in  whose    kitchen  dwells    perpetual 

frost? 
Who  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domestic 

slaves;  60 

A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves  ? 
Born  with  the  curse  and  anger  of  the  gods. 
And  that  indulgent  genius  he  defraud^  ? 
At  harvest-home,  and  on  the  shearing  day. 
When  he  should  thanks "  to  Pan  and  Pales 

pay* 

And  better  Ceres,  trembline  to  approach 

The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach: 

He  'says  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 

And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack. 

To  a  short  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace,  70 

Before  the  barley  pudding  comes  in  place: 

Then,  bids  fall  on;    himself,  for  saving 

charges, 

A  peel'd  she'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  ver- 
*  ■     If 
]moe. 

**  Thus  &res  the  drudge:  but  thou,  whose 

life's  adream 
Of  lazy  pleasures,  tak'st  a  worse  extreme. 
'T  is  all  thy  bns'ness,  bus'ness  how  to  shun; 
To  bask  thv  naked  body  in  the  sun, 
Suppling  thy  stiffen'd  joints  with  frag^rant 

oil; 
Then,  in  thy  spacious  garden,  walk  a  while, 
To  suck  the  moisture  up,  and  soak  it  in:  80 
And  this,  thou  think'st,  but  vainly  think'st, 

unseen. 
But  know,  thou  art  observ'd;  and  there 

are  those 
Who,  if  they  durst,  would  all  thy  secret 

sins  expose: 
The  depilation  of  thy  modest  part;  ~  1 

Thy  catamite,  the  darling  of  thy  heart,      V 
His  engine-hand,  and  ev'ry  lewaer  art;     J 
When,  prone  to  bear,  and  patient  to  re- 
ceive. 
Thou  tak'st  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst 

not  give. 


With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are 
sleek; 

And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy 
cheek:  90 

Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a  costly  care. 

While  thy  salt  tail  is  overgrown  with  hair. 

Not  all  thy  pincers,  nor  unmanly  arts, 

Can  smooUi  the  roughness  of  thy  shameful 
parts: 

Not  five,  the  strongest^  that  the  Circus 
breeds, 

From  the  rank  soil  can  root  those  wicked 
weeds, 

Tho'  suppled  first  with  soap,  to  ease  thy 
pam; 

The  stubborn  fern  springs  up,  and  sprouts 
again. 
"  Thus  others  we  with  defamations  wound, 

While  they  stab  us ;  and  so  the  jest  goes 
round.  zoo 

Vain  are  thy  hopes,  to  scape  censorious  eyes; 

Truth  will  appear  thro'  aU  the  thin  disguise: 

Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal, 

Tho'  thy  broad  shoulder  belt  the  wound 
conceal. 

Say  thou  art  sound  and  hale  in  ev'ry  part, 

We  know,  we  know  thee  rotten  at  thy  heart. 

We  know  thee  sullen,  impotent,  and  proud: 

Nor  canst  thou  cheat  thy  nerve,*  who  cheat'st 
the  crowd." 
'*  But  when  they  praise  me,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

When  the  pleas'd  people  take  me  for  a 
god,  izo 

Shall  I  refuse  their  incense  ?    Not  receive 

The  loud  applauses  which  the  vulgar  give  ?  " 
'<If  tbou  dost  wealth  with  longing  eyes 
behold. 

And  greedily  art  gajnng  after  gold; 

If  some  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by, 

Shall  tip  the  wmk,  with  a  lascivious  eye 

And  thou  with  a  consenting  glance  reply 

If  thou  thy  own  solicitor  become. 

And  bidd'st  arise  the  lumpish  pendulum; 

If    thy    lewd    lust    provokes    an    empty 
storm,  120 

And  prompts  to  more  than  nature  oan  per- 
form; 

If  with  thy  guards  ^^  thou  scour'st  the  streets 
by  night, 

And  dost  in  murthers,  rapes,  and  spoils  de- 
light; 

Please  not  thyself,  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to 
hear; 

'T 18  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear. 


^] 
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Reject  the  nauseous  praises  of  the  times; 
Give  thy  base  poets  back  their  cobbled 

rhymes: 
Suryey  thy  soul,"  not  what  thou  dost  appear, 
But  what  thou  art,  and  find  the  beggar 

there." 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE 
FOURTH  SATIRE 

1^  Socrates,  whom  the  oracle  of  Delphos 
pnufl'd  as  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  liy'd  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He,  findine 
the  uncertainty  of  natural  philosophy,  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  morsu.  He  was  master 
to  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  to  many  of  tlie 
Athenian  voune  noblemen ;  amongst  the  rest, 
to  Alcibiades,  the  most  lovely  youth  then  liy- 
ing^ ;  afterwards  a  famous  captain,  whose  life  is 
written  by  Plutarch. 

2  PericUs  was  tutor,  or  rather  oyerseer,  of  the 
will  of  Clinias,  father  to  Aldbiades.  While 
Pericles  liy'd,  who  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  ez- 
odlent  orator,  as  well  as  a  great  general,  the 
Athenians  had  the  better  of  the  war. 

3  OaiMt  jpuntsA  crimen,  &c.  TliatiB,bydeath. 
When  the  ludges  would  condemn  a  noalefaotor, 
tJiey  cast  t^eir  yotes  into  an  urn ;  as,  according 
to  the  modem  custom,  a  balloting-box.  If  the 
suffrages  were  mark'd  with  e,  they  signified 
the  sentence  of  death  to  the  offender;  as  being 
the  first  letter  of  SdEyoro; ,  which,  in  English,  is 
death. 

4  Drink  hellebore^  «&c.  The  poet  would  say, 
that  such  an  ignorant  young  man  as  he  here 
describes  is  fitter  to  be  goyem'd  himself  than 
to  goyom  otiiers.  He  therefore  adyises  him  to 
drmk  hellebore,  which  purges  the  brain. 

5  '' Sau,do8t  thou  know  Vectidiusf'^&c.  The 
name  of  Vectidius  is  here  us'd  appellatiyelT,  to 
signify  any  rich  coyetous  man,  tho'  perhaps 
there  might  be  a  man  of  that  name  then  Hying. 
I  haye  translated  this  passage  paraphrastically 
and  loosely ;  and  leave  it  for  those  to  look  on, 
who  are  not  unlike  the  picture. 

6  When  he  should  thanks,  &c.  Pan,  the  ^od 
of  shepherds,  and  Pales,  the  goddess  presiding 
over  rural  affairs ;  whom  Vir^  invocates  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Second  Georgic.  I  give  the  epi- 
thet of  better  to  Ceres,  because  she  first  taugnt 
the  use  of  com  for  bread,  as  the  poets  tell  us ; 
men,  in  the  first  rude  ages,  feeding  only  on 
acorns,  or  mast,  instead  of  bread. 

7  .  .  . 

8  N<a  Jive,  the  strongest,  &e.  The  learned 
Holyday  (who  has  made  us  amends  for  his 
bad  poetry  in  this  and  the  rest  of  these  sat- 
ires, with  ms  excellent  illustrations)  here  tells 
us,  from  good  authority,  that  the  number 
five  does  not  allude  to  me  five  fingers  of  one 
man,  .  .  .  but  to  five  strong  men,  such  as  were 
skilful  in  the  five  robust  exercises  then  in  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  and  were  performed  in  the  Circus, 
or  public  place  ordain'd  for  them.  These  five 
he  reckons  up  in  this  manner :  1.   The  ceestus, 


or  whirlbats,  describ'd  by  Virgil  in  his  fifth 
^neid  ;  and  this  was  the  most  ^mgerous  of  all 
the  rest.  The  second  was  the/ooC  rcux ;  the  third 
the  discus,  like^  the  throwing  a  weighty  ball,  a 
croort  nowus'd  in  Cornwall  and  other  narts  of 
England ;  we  may  see  it  daily  praetic*a  in  Red 
Lion  Fields.  The  fourth  was  the  saltus,  or  leap> 
ing;  and  the  fiftih,  i0ra«t/tny  naked  and  be- 
smear'd  with  oil.  They  who  were  practic*d  in 
these  five  manly  exerdses  were  call'd  n^rra- 
B\oi, 

9  I7ty  nerve,  &e.  That  is,  thou  canst  not  de- 
ceive thy  obscene  part,  which  is  weak  or  im- 
potent, tho*  thou  mak*st  ostentation  of  thy 
performances  with  women. 

10  Jf  with  thy  guards.  &c.  Persius  duist 
not  have  been  so  bold  with  Kero  as  I  dare  now  : 
and  therefore  there  is  only  an  intimation  of 
that  in  him  which  I  publicly  speak :  I  mean,  of 
Nero's  walking  the  streets  by  night  in  disguise, 
and  committii^  all  sorts  of  outrages,  for  which 
he  was  sometimes  well  beaten. 

11  Surtfeythysovl,&o,  That  is,  look  into  thy- 
self, and  examine  thy  own  conscience;  there 
thou  shalt  find  that  how  wealthy  soever  then 
appear'st  to  the  world,  yet  thou  art  but  a  beg- 
gar ;  because  thou  art  destitute  of  all  virtues, 
which  are  the  riches  of  the  soul.  This  also  waa 
a  parodox  of  the  Stoic  schooL 


THE    FIFTH    SATIRE   OF 
PERSIUS 

INSeRIB'D  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  BUSBY 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  judicious  Casaubon,  in  his  proem  to  this 
satire,  tells  us  that  Aristophanes  the  gram- 
marian, being  ask'd  what  poem  of  iGohil- 
ochus  his  Iambics  he  preferred  before  the 
rest,  answered,  the  lon^nest.  His  answer  may 
justly  be  applied  to  this  Fifth  Satirt ;  which, 
bein^  of  a  greater  leng^  than  any  of  the 
rest,  is  also  by  far  the  most  instructive.  For 
this  reason  I  have  selected  it  from  all  the 
others,  and  inscribed  it  to  my  learned  master, 
Doctor  Busby ;  to  whom  I  am  not  only  obliged 
myself  for  the  best  part  of  my  own  eduoationy 
and  that  of  my  two  sons,  but  have  also  re- 
oeiv'd  from  him  the  first  and  traest  taste  of 
Persius.  May  he  be  pleas'd  to  find  in  this 
translation  the  gratitude,  or  at  least  some 
small  acknowledgment,  of  his  unworthy 
scholar,  at  the  distance  of  forty-two  yeara 
from  the  tune  when  I  departed  from  under 
his  tuition. 

This  satire  conrists  of  two  distanot  parts : 
the  first  contains  the  praises  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losopher Comutus,  master  and  tutor  to  our 
Persius.  It  also  declares  the  love  and  piety  of 
Pendus  to  his  well-deserving  master,  and  the 
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mntiial  friendship  which  oontinned  betwixt 
them,  after  Persiiu  was  now  grown  a  man ; 
as  also  his  exhortation  to  young  noblemen, 
that  they  would  enter  themselves  into  his 
institation.  F^rom  hence  he  makes  an  artfnl 
transition  into  the  second  part  of  his  subject : 
wherein  he  first  complains  of  the  sloth  of 
scholais,  and  afterwards  persuades  them  to 
the  pursuit  of  their  true  liberty.  Here  our 
author  excellently  treats  that  paradox  of  the 
Stmcs  which  affinns,  that  the  wise  or  yirtuons 
man  is  only  free,  and  that  all  -vicious  men 
are  naturally  slaves ;  and,  in  the  illustration 
of  this  d<^fma,  he  takes  up  the  remaining 
part  of  this  inimitable  satire. 

THE  SPEAKERS  PERSIUS  AND  CORNUTUS 

Per.  Of  ancient  use  to  poets  it  belongs, 
To  wish  themselyes  an  hundred  mouths  azid 

tongues: 

Whether  to  the  well-lung'd  tragedian's  rage 
They  recommend  their  hibors  of  the  stage. 
Or  sin^  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  he 

lies, 
Wrenching  the  Roman  javelin  from   his 

thighs. 
Corn.  And    why    wonldst    thou    these 

mighty  morsels  choose. 
Of  words  unchaw'd,  and  fit  to  choke  the 

Muse? 
Let  fustian  poets  with  their  stuff  be  gone, 
And  suck  the  mists  that  hang  o'er  Helicon; 
When  Progne's^  or  Thyestes*'  feast  they 

write;  n 

And,  for  the  mouthing  actor,  verse  indite. 
Thon  neither,  like  a  bellows,  swell'st  thy 

face. 
As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mass 
Of  melting  ore;  nor  canst  thon  strain  thy 

throat, 
Or  murmur  in  an  nndistinffoish'd  note. 
Like  Tollinf  thunder,  till    it  breaks  the 

cloud. 
And  rattling  nonsense  is  discharg'd  aloud. 
Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 
Aud   the  sweet  accents    of   the  peaceful 

gown:  ao 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  folhes,  or  to  hish  at  vice. 
Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage 

permit 
Raw-head    and    bloody-bones,  and  hands 

and  feet, 
Ra^oats  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  dress'd; 
T  IS  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman 

feast. 


Per.  T  is  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  en» 

gage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise;  but  freely  to  impart, 
As  to  a  friend,  the  secrets  of  my  heart;    30 
And,  in  familiar  speech,  to  let  thee  know 
How  much  I  love  thee,  and  how  much  I 

owe. 
Knock  on  my  heart:  for  thou  hast  skill  to 

find 
If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fill'd  with  wind; 
And,  thro'  the  vale  of  words,  thou  view'st 

the  naked  mind. 
For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire, 
To  tell  thee  what  an  hundred  tongues  would 

tire; 
Yet  never  could  be  worthily  express'd. 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast. 
When  mi9t  my  childish  robe '  resign'd  the 

charge,  40 

And  left  me,  unoonfin'd,  to  live  at  large; 
When  now  my  golden  bulla  (hung  on' 

high 
To  household  gods)  deolar'd  me  past  a 

boy» 
And  my  white  shield  *  proelaim'd  my  lib- 
erty; 
When,  with  my  wild  companions,  I  could 

roU 
From  street  to  street,  and  sin  without  con- 
trol; 
Just  at  that  age,  when  manhood  set  me  free, 
I  then  depos'd  myself,  and  left  the  reins  to 

thee. 
On  thy  wise  bosom  I  repos'd  my  head, 
And  by  my  better  Socrates  *  was  bred.     50 
Then  thy  straight  rule  set  virtue  in  my 

sight. 
The  crooked  line  reformiiuf  by  the  right. 
My  reason  took  the  bent  of  thy  command. 
Was  form'd  and  polish'd  by  thy  skilful 

hand; 
Long  summer  days  thy  precepts  I  rehearse. 
And  winter  nights  were  short  in  our  con- 
verse; 
One  was  our  labor,  one  was  our  repose, 
One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close. 
Sure  on  our  birth  some  friendly  planet 
shone; 
And,  as  our  souls,  our  horoscope  was  one:  * 
Whether  the  mounting  Twins  ^  did  heav'n 
adorn,  61 

Or  with  the  rising  Balance "  we  were  bom; 
Both  have    the    same   impressions    from 
above, 
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And  both  have  Saturn's  rage,  repell'd  by 

Jove." 
What  star  I  know  not,  but  some  star,  I  find, 
Has  giv'n  thee  an  ascendant  o'er  my  mind. 
Corn.    Nature  is  ever  yarioos  in  her 
frame; 
Each  has  a  different  will,  and  few  the  same: 
The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 
To  the  parch'd  Indies,  and  the  rising  sun;  70 
From  thence  hot  pepper  and  rich  drugs 

they  bear, 
Bart'ring  for  spices  their  Italian  ware; 
The  lazy  e^lutton  safe  at  home  wiU  keep. 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleep: 
One  bribes  for  high  preferments  in  the 

State; 
A  second  shakes  the  box,  and  sits  up  late; 
Another  shakes  the  bed,  dissolving  there. 
Till  knots  upon  his  ^uty  joints  appear, 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  finders  found; 
Rots  like  a  dodder'd  oak,  ana  piecemeal 
falls  to  ground;  80 

Then  his  lewd  follies  he  would  late  repent; 
And  his  past  years,  that  in  a  mist  were 
spent. 
Per.  But  thou  art  pale  in  nightly  stud- 
ies g^wn. 
To  make  the  Stoic  institutes  thy  own;  ^^ 
Thou  long  with  studious  care  hast  till'd  our 

youth, 
And  sown  our  well-purg'd  ears  with  whole- 
some truth. 
From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  profit 

learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 
Corn.     Unhappy  he  who  does   this 
work  adjourn 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay :  90 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 
Per.  But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much 

to  borrow? 
Corn.  Yes,  sure:  for  yesterday  was  once 
to-morrow. 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd; 
And  all  thy  fruiuess   days  will  thus  be 

drain'd; 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask. 
And  wilt  be  oyer  to  begin  thy  task; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot  wheels,  art 

curst. 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first. 
O    freedom !    first    delight   of  human- 
kind !  xoo 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  mas- 
ters find, 


The  privilege  of  doles; "  nor  yet  t'  inscribe 
Their    names  in  this  or  t'other    Roman 

tribe: » 
That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is 

found; 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round." 
**  How,"  replies  one,  "  can  any  be  more 

free? 
Here 's  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree 
Not  worth  a  farthinff,  and  a  sot  beside; 
So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  sake  he  lied: 
But,  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became;  no 
Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship's  name.^^ 
Good  gods!  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a 

sum. 
If  wealthy  Marcus  surety  will  become  ! 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth,  *  Me  said  it,'  is  enough. 
A  will  is  to  be  prov'd;  put  in  your  claim; 
'TIS  clear,  if  Marcus  has  subsorib'd 

name.** 
This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe; 
What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  re- 
ceive," 
Than  as  we  please  without  control  to 

live?  lao^ 

Not  more  to  noble  Brutus  "  could  belong. 
*'  Hold,"  says  the  Stoic,  '*  your  assump- 
tion 's  wrong: 
I  grant  true  freedom  you  have  well  de> 

fin'd; 
But,  living  as  you  list,  and  to  your  mind. 
Are  loosely  tack'd,  and  must  be  left  be> 

hind." 
"  What !  since  the  prsetor  did  my  fetters 

loose. 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose, 
May  I  not  live  without  control  or  awe. 
Excepting  still  the  letter  of  the  law  ?  "  " 
"  Hear  me  with  patience,  while  thy  mind 

I  free  130 

From  those  fond  notions  of  false  liberty: 
'T  is  not  the  pr»tor's  province  to  bestow  " 
True  freedom;  nor  to  teach  mankind  to 

know 
What  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  friends,  we 

owe. 
He  could  not  set  thee  free  from  cares  and 

strife. 
Nor  g^ve  the  reins  to  a  lewd  vicious  life: 
As  well  he  for  an  ass  a  harp  might  string, 
Which  is  against  the  reason  of  the  thing; 
For  reason  still  is  whisp'ring  in  your  ear: 
<  Where  yon  are  sure  to  fail,  tn'  attempt 

forbear.'  140 


»t 
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No  need  of  public  sanctions  this  to  bind,  ' 
Which    Nature    has    imphinted    in  the 

mind: 
Not  to  pursue  the  work,  to  which  we  're 

not  design'd. 
**  Unskiird  in  hellebore,  if  thou  shouldst " 

try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  roles  of  physio  would  against  thee 

cry. 
The  high-shoed  plowman,  should  he  quit 

the  land, 
To  take  the  pilot's  rudder  in  his  hand, 
Artless  of  stars,  and  of  the  moTing  sand. 
The  sods  would  leave  him  to  the  waves  and 

And  think  all  shame  was  lost  in  human- 
kind. 
**  Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadst 

thou  the  skill. 
So  nicely  to  distingmsh  good  from  ill  ? 
Or  by  the  sound  to  judee  of  gold  and  brass. 
What  piece  is  tinker^  metal,  what  will 

pass? 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly, 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify  ? 
When  to  be  bountiful,  and  when  to  spare. 
But  never  craving,  or  oppress'd  with  care  ? 
The  baits  of  gifts  and  money  to  despise,  i6o 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undesiring  eyes  ? 
When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues 

thine. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  Heav  Vs  consent,  and 

mine. 
''But  thou,  who  lately  of  the  common 

strain, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  iU  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show. 
Then  I  resume  the  freedom  which  I  gave; 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 
Thou  canst  not  wag  thy  finger,  or  begin  170 
The  Utut  light  moHonf  hut  U  tends  to  sin" 
"How's  this?   Not  wag  my  finger?"' 

he  replies. 
''No,  friend;  nor  fuming  gums,  nor  sac-  > 

rifice, 
Can  ever  make  a  madman  free,  or  wise.  ^ 
Virtue  and  Vice  are  never  in  one  soul : 
A  man  is  whoUy  wise,  or  wholly  is  afool}^ 
A  heavy  bumpkin,  taught  witii  daily  care, 
Can  never  dance  three  steps  with  a  becom- 

ing  air." 
Pbr.  £1  spite  of  this,  my  freedom  still 

remains. 


Corn.  Free  I  what,  and  fetter'd  with  so 

many  chains  ?  180 

Canst  thou  no  other  master  understand 
Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  prsetor's 

wand?w 
Should   he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command 

thee  now. 
With  a  harsh  voice,  and  supercilious  brow. 
To  servile  duties,  thou  wouldst  fear  no 

more; 
The  gallows  and  the  whip  are  out  of  door. 
But  u  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast. 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave,  and  still  op- 
press'd ? 
Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap. 
When  thou  wouldst  take  a  lazy  mommg's 

nap,  190 

"  Up,  up,**  says  Avarice;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Stretohest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  aU 

in  vain: 
The  tmnt  Lucre  no  denial  takes; 
At  his  command  th'   unwilling  sluggard 

wakes. 
"Whatmuitldo?"  he  cries:  "What?" 

says  his  lord: 
"  Why  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight 

aboard; 
With  fish,  from  Euzine  seas,  thy  vessel 

freight; 
Flax,   castor,    Coan   wines,    the    precious 

weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Sabeean  incense,  take 
Witii    thy  own  hands,   from    the  tir'd 

camel's  back:  aoo  > 

And  with  poBthMte  thy  prnrnii*  markets 

make.  J 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny:  lie  and  swear; 
'T  is  wholesome  sin."    "  But  Jove,"  thou 

say'st,  "  wiU  hear." 
"  Swear,  fool,  or  starve;  for  the  dilemma 's 

even: 
A  tradesman  thou !    and  hope  to  go  to 

heav'n?" 
Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage 

pack. 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back; 
Nothing  retards  thv  voyaee,  now,  unless 
Thy  other  lord  forbids.  Voluptuousness: 
And    he    may    ask    this    civil    question: 

"  Friend,  210 

What    dost    thou  make  a-shipboard  ?  to 

what  end  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 
Stark,  staring    mad,    that    thou  wouldst 

tempt  the  sea  ? 
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Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 

On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  swabbers 
fed, 

Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  boraehio, 
sup 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup  ? 

Say,  wonldst  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy 
store 

From  six  i'  th'  hundred,  to  six  hundred 
more? 

Indulge,  and  to  thy  Grenius  freely  give;  220 

For,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live; 

Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying 
hour 

Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  de- 
vour. 

Live,  while  thou  liy'st;  for  death  will  make 
us  all 

A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale." 
Speak;  wilt  thou  Avarice,  or  Pleasure 
choose 

To  be  thy  lord  ?   Take  one,  and  one  re- 
fuse. 

But  both,  by  turns,  the  rule  of  thee  will 
have. 

And  thou,  bewizt  'em  both,  wilt  be  a  slave. 

Nor  think,  when  once  thou  hast  resisted 

one,  330 

That  all  thy  marks  of  servitude  are  gone: 

The  struggling  greyhound  gnaws  his  leash 
in  vain, 

If,  when  't  is  broken,  still  he  drags  the 
chain. 
Says  Phsedria  '*  to  his  man:  ^*  Believe  me, 
friend, 

To  this  uneasy  love  1 11  put  an  end. 

Shall  I  run  out  of  all?   my  friends  dis- 
grace, 

And  be  the  first  lewd  unthrift  of  my  race  ? 

Shall  I  the  neighbors'  nightly  rest  mvade 

At  her  deaf  doors,  with  some  vile  sere- 
nade?" 

<<Well  hast  thou  freed  thyself,"  Ms  man 
replies,  240 

**  Gro,  thank  the  gods,  and  offer  sacrifice." 

"Ah,"  says  the  youth,  'Mf  we  unkindly 
part. 

Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her 
heart?" 

**  Weak  soul !  and  blindly  to  destruction 
led! 

She  break  her  heart  1  she  '11  sooner  break 
your  head. 

She  knows  her  man,  and  when  you  rant  and 
swear. 


Can  draw  you  to  her  with  a  single  hair" 
*'  But  shall  I  not  return  ?  Now,  when  she 

sues, 
Shall  I  my  own,  and  her  desires  refuse  ?  " 
"Sir,  take  your  course;  but  my  advice  is 

plain:  aso 

Once  need,  'tis  madness  to  resume  your 

chain." 
Ay;  there's  the  man,  who,  loos'd  from 

lust  and  pelf. 
Less  to  the  prsetor  owes,  than  to  himself. 
But  write  lum  down  a  slave,  who,  humbly 

proud. 
With  presents  begs  preferments  from  the 

crowd; 
That  early  suppliant,''  who   salutes    €he 

tribes. 
And  sets  the  mob  to  scramble  for  Ids  bnbea, 
That  some  old  dotard,  sitting  in  the  sun. 
On  holidays  may  tell  that  such  a  feat  was 

done: 
In  future  times  this  will  be  counted  rare.  a6o 
Thy  superstition  too  may  claim  a  share: 
When  flow'rs  are  strew'd,  and  lamps  in  or- 
der plac'd, 
And  windows  with  illuminations  grac'd. 
On  Herod's  day;  ^  when  sparkling  bowls  go 

round. 
And  tunny's   tails    in  savory    sauce    are 

drown'd, 
Thou  mutter'st  prayers  obsoene;  nor  dost 

refuse 
The  fasts  and  Sabbaths  of  the  cuxtail'd 

Jews. 
Then  a  crack'd  eggshell   thy   sick    fancy 

frights,'* 
Besides  the  childish  fear  of  walking  sjnntes. 
Of    o'erprown    gelding    priests    tiiou    art 

a&aid;  zjo 

The  timbrel,  and  the  squintif  ego  maid 
Of  Isis,  awe  thee;  lest  the  go(U,  for  sin. 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy 

skin: 
Unless  three  garlic  heads  the  curse  avert, 
Eaten  each  mom,  devoutly,  next  thy  heart. 
"  Preach  this  among  the  brawny  guards," 

say'st  thou, 
"And  see  if  they  thy  doctrine  will  al- 
low: " 
The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep 

throat. 
Would   beUow  out   a   laugh,  in    a    baas 

note; 
And  prize  a  hundred  Zenos  just  as  much  aSo 
As  a  clipp'd  sixpence,  or  a  schilling  Dutch. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  FIFTH 

SATIRE 

1  ProoiwwaswifetoTereiiSjKiiiffof  ThracU. 
Terens  idl  in  love  -with  Philomela,  sister  to 
Pragne,  rmTish^d  her,  and  ont  ont  her  tongue ; 
in  reyeuTO  of  whioh,  P^ogne  kill'd  Itys,  her  own 
son  by  Terens,  and  sery'd  him  up  at  a  feast, 
to  be  eaten  by  Us  father. 

2  Thyettes  and  Atrens  -were  brothers,  both 
kings.  Atrens,  to  revenge  himself  of  his  nn- 
natural  brother,  killM  the  sons  of  Thyestes,  and 
invited  him  to  eat  them. 

3  By  the  childish  robe  is  meant  the  fr<Btexta. 
or  first  gowns  which  the  Roman  children  oi 
quality  wore.  These  were  welted  with  purple, 
and  on  those  w^ti  were  fasten*d  the  mUke^  at 
little  bells ;  whieh,  when  they  came  to  the  age 
of  paberty,  were  hung  up,  and  oonseerated  to 
the  Xrores,  or  household  gods. 

4  The  first  shields  which  the  Roman  youths 
wore  were  white,  and  without  any  impress  or 
device  on  them,  to  shew  they  had  yet  aohiev'd 
nothing  in  the  wars. 

5  SocraUa^  by  the  orade,  was  declared  to  be 
the  wisest  of  mankind:  he  instructed  many 
of  the  Atiienian  young  noblemen  in  morality, 
and  amonsst  the  rest  Alcibiadee. 

6  Astrologers  divide  the  heaven  into  twelve 
parts,  aoooroinf  to  the  number  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zooiac.  Tlie  sign,  or  constellation, 
which  rises  in  the  east  at  the  birth  of  any 
man,  is  call'd  the  Ascendant:  Persius  there- 
fore radges  that  Gomutus  and  he  had  the  same 
or  a  uke  nativity. 

7  The  sign  of  Gemini. 

8  The  sign  of  Libra. 

9  Astrolo^rs  have  an  axiom  that  whatsoever 
Saturn  ties  is  loos*d  by  Jupiter.  They  account 
Saturn  to  be  a  planet  of  a  malevolent  nature, 
and  Jupiter  of  a  propitious  influence. 

10  Zeno  was  the  great  master  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  and  Oeanthes  was  second  to  him 
m  reputation.  Ck>mutiis,  who  was  master  or 
tutor  to  Persius,  was  of  the  same  schooL 

11  When  a  slave  was  made  free,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  a  Roman  bom ;  which  was  to  have 
a  share  in  tlie  donatives,  or  doles  of  bread, 
&c.,  which  were  distributed  by  the  magistrates 
amongst  Uie  people. 

12  The  R<nnan  people  was  distributed  into 
several  tribes.  He  who  was  made  free  was  in- 
rolled  into  some  one  of  them,  and  thereupton  en- 
joy'd  the  common  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

13  The  master  who  intended  to  infranchise  a 
slave  carried  him  l>ef ore  the  city  piotor.  and 
tum'd  him  round,  using  these  woros :  **  I  will 
that  this  man  be  free." 

14  Slaves  had  only  one  name  before  their 
freedom ;  after  it  they  were  admitted  to  a 
prcenomm.  Uke  our  christen'd  names :  so  Dama 
IS  now  call'd  Marcus  Dama. 

15  At  the  proof  of  a  testament,  the  magisp 
trates  were  to  subscribe  their  names,  as  allow- 
ing the  legality  of  the  will. 

16  Slaves,  wnen  they  were  set  free,  had  a  cap 
given  them,  in  sign  of  their  liberty. 


17  Brutui  freed  the  Roman  people  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Tarquins,  and  chang'd  the  form 
of  the  government  into  a  glorious  common- 
wealtibi. 

18  The  text  of  the  Roman  laws  was  written 
in  red  letters,  which  was  callM  the  Rubric; 
translated  here,  in  more  general  words,  **  The 
letter  <xf  die  law." 

19  The  Stoics  held  this  paradox,  that  any 
one  vice,,  or  notorious  follv,  which  they  call'd 
madness,  hinder'd  a  man  mmi  being  virtuous ; 
that  a  man  was  of  a  piece,  without  a  mixture, 
eidier  wholly  vicious,  or  good ;  one  virtue  or 
vice,  according  to  them,  indudii^^  all  the  rest. 

20  The  praetor  held  a  wand  in  ms  hand,  with 
which  he  softly  struck  the  slave  on  the  nead, 
when  he  declared  him  free. 

21  This  alludes  to  the  play  of  Terence,  oall*d 
The  Eunuch ;  which  was  excellentlv  imitated 
of  Ute  in  English,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  In 
the  first  scene  of  tnat  comedy  Fh«dria  was  in- 
troduc'd  with  his  man,  Pamphilus,  discoursing 
whether  he  should  leave  his  mistress  Thais,  or 
return  to  her,  now  that  she  had  invited  him. 

22  He  who  sued  for  any  office  amongst  the 
Romans  was  call'd  a  candidate,  because  he 
wore  a  white  gown ;  and  sometimes  chalk'd  it, 
to  make  it  appear  whiter.  He  rose  early,  and 
went  to  the  levees  of  those  who  headed  tiie 
people ;  saluted  also  the  tribes  severally,  when 
they  were  gathered  together  to  choose  their 
magistrates ;  and  distributed  a  largess  amongst 
them,  to  brioe  them  for  their  voices ;  much  re- 
sembling our  elections  of  Parliamentrmen. 

23  The  commentators  are  divided  what  Herod 
this  was,  whom  our  author  mentions  j  whether 
Herod  the  Great,  whose  birthday  might  possi- 
bly be  celebrated,  after  his  death,  by  the  Hero- 
dians,  a  sect  amongst  the  Jews,  wno  thought 
him  their  Messiah;  or  Herod  Agrippa,  living 
in  the  author's  time  and  after  it.  THie  latter 
seems  tiie  more  probable  opinion. 

24  Tlie  ancients  had  a  superstition,  contrary 
to  ours,  oonoeming  eggshells:  they  thought 
that  if  an  ^gsheU  were  crackM,  or  a  hole 
bor'd  in  the  bottom  of  it,  they  were  subject  to 
the  power  of  sorcery.  We  as  vainlj  break  the 
bottom  of  an  eggshell,  and  cross  it,  when  we 
have  eaten  the  e^,  lest  some  hag  should  make 
use  of  it  in  bewitching  us,  or  sailing  over  the 
sea  in  it,  if  it  were  whole. 

The  rest,  of  the  priests  of  Isis,  and  her  one- 
ey*d  or  squinting  priestess,  is  more  largely 
treated  in  the  Sixth  ScUire  of  Juvenal,  where 
the  superstitions  of  women  are  related. 


THE   SIXTH   SATIRE   OF 
PERSIUS 

TO  CJESIUS  BASSUS,  A  LYRIC  POET 
THE  ARGUMENT 

This  Siaah  Satire  treats  an  admirable  common- 
place of  moral  philosophy ;  of  the  true  use 
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of  riehei.  They  are  certainly  intended,  by 
the  power  who  bestows  them,  as  instruments 
and  nelps  of  living  commodionsly  oarseWes, 
and  of  administ'ring  to  the  wanti  of  others 
who  are  oppressed  by  f  ortmie.  There  are  two 
extremes  in  the  opinions  of  men  concerning 
them.  One  error,  tho'  on  the  right  hand,  yet 
a  great  one,  is  that  they  are  no  helps  to  a 
▼irtnous  life ;  the  other  places  all  onr  hap- 
pinees  in  the  acquisition  and  possession  of 
them;  and  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the  worse 
extreme.  The  mean  betwixt  these  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Stoics;  which  is  that  riches 
may  be  nsefol  to  the  leading  a  Tirtaons  life, 
in  case  we  rightly  understand  how  to  give 
according  to  right  reason;  and  how  to  re- 
ceiye  what  is  given  us  by  others.  The  virtue 
of  giving  well  is  called  liberality ;  and  't  is  of 
this  virtue  that  Persins  writes  in  this  satire, 
wherein  he  not  only  shews  the  lawful  use  of 
riches,  but  also  sharply  inveighs  against  the 
vices  which  are  oppos*d  to  it ;  and  especially 
of  those  which  consist  in  the  defects  of  giv- 
ing or  spending,  or  in  the  abuse  of  riches. 
He  writes  to  CSesius  Bassus,  his  friend,  and 
a  poet  also ;  enquires  first  of  his  health  and 
studies,  and  aftarwaxds  informs  him  of  his 
own,  and  where  he  is  now  resident.  He  gives 
an  account  of  himself,  that  he  is  endeavor- 
ing by  little  and  little  to  wear  off  his  vices ; 
and  particularly,  that  he  is  combating  ambi- 
tion and  the  desire  of  wealth.  He  dwells 
upon  the  latter  vice ;  and  being  sensible  that 
few  men  either  desire  or  use  riches  as  they 
ought,  he  endeavors  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly ;  which  is  the  main  design  of  the 
whole  satire. 

Has  winter  cans'd  thee,  friend,  to  change 
thy  Beat, 

And  seek,  in  Sabine  air,'  a  warm  retreat  ? 

Say,  dost  thon  yet  the  Roman  harp  com- 
mand ? 

Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand  ? 

Great  master  of  the  Muse,  inspired  to  sing 

The  beanties  of  the  first  created  spring; 

The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse, 

And  sound  the  Maker's  work,  in  equal 
verse; 

Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre'  the  loves  of 
youth. 

Now  virtuous  age,  and  venerable  truth;    lo 

Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 

Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  majestic  part. 
For  me,  mj  warmer  constitution  w^ 

More  cold,  than  our  Ligurian  winter  grants; 

And   therefore,  to  my  native  shores  re- 
tir'd, 

I  view  the  coast  old  Ennins  once  admir'd; 


Where  clifts  on  either  side  their  points 

display; 
And,  after  ooening  in  an  ampler  way, 
Afford  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  bay. 
'"T  is  worth  your  while,  O  Romans,  to 

gard  ao 

The    Port    of   Luna,"  says    our    learned 

bard; 
Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,'  beheld 

soul 
The  fifth  within  the  transmigrating  roll; 
Which  first  a  peacock,  then  Euphorbus" 

was. 
Then  Homer  next,  and  next  Pj^thagoras; 
And  last  of  all  the  line  did  into  Enniua 


pass. 


as;  y 
duB  I 


Secure  and  free  from  businesB  of  the 
State, 

And  more  secure  of  what  the  Tulgar  prate. 

Here  I  enjoy  my  private  thoughts,  nor 
care 

What  rots  for  sheep  the  southern  winds- 
prepare;  30 

Survey  the  neighb'ring  fields,  and  not  re- 

r'ne, 
behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine. 

To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow, 

Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow; 

Nor,  envious  at  the  sight,  wiU  I  forbear 

My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  bounteons 
cheer; 

Nor  yet  unseal  the  dregs  of  wine  that 
stink 

Of  cask,  nor  in  a  nasty  flagon  drink: 

Let  others  stuff  their  gute  with  homely 
fare; 

For  men  of  different  inclinations  are,     40 

Tho'  bom,  perhaps,  beneath  one  common 
star. 

In  minds  and  manners  twins  oppos'd  we 
see 

In  the  same  sign,  almost  the  same  de* 
gree: 

One,  frugal,  on  his  birthday  fears  to 
dine, 

Does  at  a  penny's  cost  in  herbs  repine. 

And  hardly  dares  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the 
brine; 

Prepar'd  as  priest  of  his  own  rites  to  stand,. 

He  sprinkles  pepper  with  a  sparing  hand. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 

Laughs  at  his  thrift;  and,  lavish  of  ex- 
pense, 50  V 

Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  de- 
fense. 
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For  me,  I H  use  my  own,  and  take  my 

share, 
Tet  will  not  torbots  for  my  alayes  pre- 
pare; 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself,  to  know 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thraslif  or  no. 
Lire  on  thy  annual  income  !  Spend  thy 

store, 
And  freely  grind  from  thy  full  threshing 

floor: 
Next  harvest  promises  as  much,  or  more. 
Thus  I  would  live;  but  friendship's^ 

holy  band, 
And  offices  of  kindness,  hold  my  hand:  60 
My  friend  is  shipwreck'd  on  ^  the  Bruttian 

strand. 

His  riches  in  th'  Ionian  main  are  lost; 
And  he  himself  stands  shiy'ring  on  the 

coast; 
Where,  destitute  of  help»  forlorn,  and  bare, 
He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitless 

pray'r. 
Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wrack, 
Tom  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the  wild  waves;  and,  rudely  thrown 

ashore. 
Lie  impotent,  nor  can  themselves  restore. 
The  vessel   sticks,  and  shews  her  open'd 

side,  70 

And  on  her  shattered  mast  the  mews  in 

triumph  ride. 
From  thy  new  hope,*  and  from  thy  growing 

store. 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 
Come,  do  a  noble  act  of  charity; 
A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  set  .him  free. 
Let  him  not  bear  the  badges  of  a  wrack. 
Nor  beg  with  a  blue  table  *  on  his  back; 
Nor  tell  me  that  thy  frowning  heir  will 

say: 
^Tis  mine,  that  wealth  thou  squander'st 

thus  away." 
What  is 't  to  thee,  if  he  neglects  thy  urn,  80 
Or  without  spices  ^  lets  thy  body  bum  ? 
If  odors  to  thy  ashes  he  refuse. 
Or  buys  corrupted  cassia  from  the  Jews  ? 
**  All  these,"  the  wiser  Bestius  will  reply, 
*'Are  empty  pomp,  and  dead  men's  lux- 
ury. 
We  never  knew  this  vain  expense,  before 
Th'  effeminated  Grecians  brought  it  o'er: 
Now  toys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens 

come. 
And   dates    and    pepper   have   unsinew'd 

Borne. 


Our    sweating    hinds    their    salads,  now, 
defile,  90 

Infecting  homely  herbs  with  fragrant  oil. 

But  to  thy  fortune  be  not  thou  a  slave, 

For  what  hast  thou  to  fear  beyond  the 
grave? 

And  thou  who  gap'st  for  my  estate,  draw 
near; 

For  I  would  whisper   somewhat  in   thy 
ear. 

Hear'st  thou  the  news,  my  friend  ?  Th'  ex- 
press is  come 

With  laurel'd  letters  from  the  camp  to 
Rome: 

CiBsar  salutes  ^  the  queen  and  senate  thus: 

'*  My  arms  are  on  the  Rhine  victorious. 

From    mourning    altars  sweep    the    dust 
away:  100 

Cease  fasting,  and  proclaim  a  fat  thanks- 
giving day." 

The  goodly  empress,*  jollily  inclin'd. 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wondrous  kind; 

And,  setting  her  eood  housewifery  aside, 

Prepares  for  all  we  pageantry  of  pride. 

The  captive  Germans,*^  of  gigantic  size. 

Are  rank'd  in  order,  and  are  clad  in  frize. 

The  spoils  of  kings  and  conquer'd  camps  we 
boast. 

Their  arms  in  trophies  hang  on  the  trium- 
phal post. 
Now,  for  so  many  elorious  actions  done  no 

In  foreign  parts,  and  mighty  battles  won; 

For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public 
wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Cssar's  health: 

Besides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  mat- 
ters. 

Know,  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladia- 
tors." 

Say,  wouldst  thou  hinder  me   from  this 
expense? 

I  disinherit  thee,  if  thou  dar'st  take  of- 
fense. 

Yet  more,  a  public  largess  I  design 

Of  oil  and  pies,  to  make  the  people  dine: 

Control  me  not,  for   fear  I  change  my 
will.  1 30 

And  yet  methinks  I  hear  thee  grumbling 
stm: 

''You  give  as  if  you  were  the  Persian 
king; 

Your  land  does  no  such  large  revenues 
bring." 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my 
heir; 
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If   thoQ  car'at  hide,  less    shall    be    my 

care: 
Were  none  of  all  my  father's  sisters  left; 
Nay,  were  I  of  my  mother's  kin  bereft; 
None  by  an  miole's  or  a  grandam's  side, 
Yet  I  could  some  adopted  heir  provide.   139 
I  need  but  take  my  journey  half  a  day  1 
From  haughty  Bome,  and  at  Aricia  sta^,  I 
Where  fortune  throws  poor  Manius  m  [ 

my  way.  J 

Him  will  I  choose.  **  What;  him,  of  hum- 
ble birth, 
Obscure,  a  f oundlii^,  and  a  son  of  earth  ?  " 
Obscure !  Why  pr^hee  what  am  I  ?  I 

know 
My  father,  grandsire,  and  great  grandsire 

too: 
If  farther  I  derive  my  pedigree, 
I  can  but  guess  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 
The  rest  of  my  forgotten  ancestors 
Were  sons  of  earu,  like  him,  or  sons  of 

whores.  140 

Yet  why   shouldst  thou,  old   covetous 

wretch,  aspire 
To  be  my  heir,  wno  mightst  have  been  my 

sire? 
In  nature's  race,  shouldst  thou  demand  of 

me 
My  torch,^'  when  I  in  course  run  after 

thee? 
Think  I  approach  thee  like  the  Grod  of 

Grain, 
With  wings  on  head  and  heels,  as  poets 

feign: 
Thy  moderate  fortune  from  my  gift  receive; 
Now  fairly  take  it,  or  as  fairly  leave; 
But  take  it  as  it  is,  and  ask  no  more. 
'*  What,  when  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy 

store  ?  150 

Where 's  all  thy  &ther  left  ?  "    'T  is  true, 

I  grant. 
Some  I  have  mortgag'd,  to  supply  my  want: 
The  legacies  of  Tadius  too  are  nown; 
All  spent,  and  on  the    selfsame    enand 

gone. 
^How  little  then  to  my  poor  share  will 

fall!" 
Little  indeed;  but  yet  that  little 's  alL 

Nor  tell  me,  in  a  dying  father's  tone: 
**  Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my 

son; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands: 
Live  of  the  use ;  and  never  dip  thy  lands."  160 
**  But  yet  what 's  left  for  me  ?  "    What 's 

left,  my  friend ! 


Ask  that  asain,  and  aU  the  rest  I  spend. 
Is  not  my  fortune  at  my  own  command  ? 
Pour  oil,  and  pour  it  with  a  plenteous 

lumd. 
Upon  my  salads,  boy:  shall  I  be  fed 
With  sodden  nettles,  and  a  sing'd  sow's 

head? 
'Tis  holiday;  provide  me  better  cheer; 
T  is  holiday,  and  shall  be  round  the  year. 
Shall  I  my  household   gods  and  genius 

cheat. 
To  make  hun  rich,  who  grudges  me  xny 

meat,  170 

That  he  may  loll  at  ease;  and,  pamper'd 

high. 
When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  on  giblet  pie  ? 
And,  when  his  throbbing  lust  extends  the 

vein. 
Have  wherewithal    lus  whores  to  enter- 
tain? 
Shall  I  in  homespun  doth  be  clad,  that  he 
His  paunch  in  triumph  may  before   him 

see? 
Gro,  miser,  go;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul; 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  &om 

pole  to  pole. 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and 

gone: 
''  See  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son !  xSo 
How  large  a  family  of  brawny  knaves, 
Well  fed,  and  fat  as  Cappadocian  slaves  ! "  ** 
Enorease  thy  wealth,  and  double  all  thy 

store. 
'T  is  done:  now  double  that  and  sweU  the 

score; 
To  ev'ry  thousand  add   ten  thousand 

more. 
Then  say,  Chrysippus,^^  thou  who  wouldst 

confine 
Thy  heap,  where  I  shall  put  an  end  to  mine. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  ON  THE  SIXTH 

SATIRE 

1  And  seek^  in  Sabine  air,  &o.  All  the  itadi> 
ouB.  and  partioolarly  the  poets,  about  the  end 
of  Angust,  began  to  set  ttiemaelvw  on  work, 
ref rainmg  fiom  writing  during  the  heats  of  the 
summer.  They  wrote  by  nighty  and  sate  up 
ihfi  greatest  part  of  it ;  for  whioh  reason  the 

Siodnct  of  their  studies  was  call'd  their  elncu- 
rations,  or  mrhtly  labors.  Iliey  who  had  ooub- 
try  seats  retir  d  to  them  while  they  studied,  as 
Persius  did  to  his,  which  was  near  the  Port  of 
the  Moon  in  Etmria ;  and  Bassos  to  his,  which 
was  in  the  oounti^  of  the  Sabines,  nearer 
Rome. 

2  Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre,  <&o.  This  proves. 
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Coeiiu  Bassns  to  have  been  a  lyric  poet.  *Ti8 
said  of  him  that  by  an  emption  of  the  flaming 
monntain  Vesavins,  near  which  the  ereatest 
part  of  lus  fortune  lay,  he  was  bnmt  himself, 
together  with  all  his  writings. 

3  Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,  &o.  I  call  it  a 
dnmken  dream  of  Ennins ;  not  that  my  author 
in  this  place  gives  me  any  encouragement  for 
the  epithet,  but  because  Horace  and  all^  who 
mention  Ennius  say  he  was  an  ezoessiye  drinker 
of  wine.  In  a  dream,  or  vision,  call  you  it 
which  you  please,  he  thought  it  was  rereal'd 
to  him  that  the  soul  of  Pyuiagoras  was  trans- 
misnited  into  him ;  as  Pythagoras  before  him 
befiey'd  that  himself  had  been  Enphorbus  in 
the  wan  of  Troy.  Commentators  difiFer  in 
phunne  the  order  of  this  soul,  and  who  had  it 
mat.  1  haye  here  giyen  it  to  the  peacock,  be- 
eaoae  it  looks  more  according  to  the  order  of 
patue  that  it  should  lodge  in  a  creature  of  an 
iofarior  species,  and  so  by  gradation  rise  to  the 
informing  of  a  man.  And  Persius  fayors  me, 
by  saying  that  Ennius  was  the  fifth  from  the 
Pythaeorean  peacock. 

4  My  friend  is  shipwreck'd  on^  <&c.  Perhaps 
this  is  only  a  fine  transition  of  the  poet,  to 
introduce  the  bunness  of  the  satire ;  and  not 
that  any  such  accident  had  hanpen'd  to  one  of 
the  frinids  of  Pezsius.  But,  howeyer,  this  is 
the  most  poetical  description  of  any  in  our 
author ;  and  since  he  andXucan  were  so  great 
friends,  I  know  not  but  Lucan  might  nelp 
him  in  two  or  three  of  these  verses,  which 
seem  to  be  written  in  his  style :  certain  it  is, 
that  besides  this  description  of  a  shipwreck, 
and  two  lines  more,  which  are  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Satire,  our  poet  has  written  no- 
thmg  elegantly.  I  will  therefore  transcribe 
both  the  passages,  to  justify  my  opinion.  The 
following  are  the  last  verses,  saving  one,  of  the 
Second  Satire: 

CompotUttm  jtu,  faaque  <mimi  ;  fonctofjiM  recetsut 
Mentis,  el  incoetum  generoto  pedut  honedo. 

Ilie  others  are  those  in  this  present  satire, 
which  are  subjcnnM : 

traberupta,  BnUHa  saxa 

PmidUamietuinop* :  remgue  omnetn,  mrdagtie  vota 
Candida  Ionio,Jaeet  ipse  in  HUore,  et  una 
Jngentes  depuppe  Dei,  Jamque  obvia  mergis 
Costa  nOisuuiera. 

6  From  thy  new  hope,  &c.  The  Latin  is,  Nunc 
ttde  cespite  vivo  /range  aliquid.  Casaubon  only 
oppoaes  the  eespes  vivus,  which,  word  for  word, 
i>  the  living  tori,  to  the  harvest,  or  annual  in- 
tone ;  I  suppose  the  poet  rather  means,  sell  a 
piieoe  of  haaa  already  sown,  and  give  the  money 
of  it  to  my  friend,  who  has  lost  all  by  ship- 
vieck ;  that  is,  do  not  stay  till  thou  hast  reap'd, 
bnt  help  him  immediately,  as  his  wants  re- 
quire. 

6  Not  beg  with  a  blue  table,  &o,  Holyday 
tnmslates  it  a  green  table.  The  sense  is  the 
mne,  for  the  table  was  painted  of  the  sesrcolor, 
which  tiie  shipwreck'd  person  carried  on  his 
back,  expressing  his  losses  thereby*  to  excite 
the  charity  of  the  spectators. 


^  7  Or  without  epices,  &e.  The  bodies  of  the 
rich,  before  they  were  burnt,  were  imbalm'd 
with  spices  ;  or  rather  spices  were  put  into  the 
urn  with  the  relics  of  the  ashes.  Our  author 
here  names  cinnamum  and  cassia,  which  cassia 
was  sophisticated  with  cherry  gum,  and  probably 
enough  by  the  Jews,  who  adulterate  all  things 
which^  they  sell.  But  whether  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  spices  of  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands, Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indies, 
or  whether  their  pepper  and  cinnamon,  <&;o., 
were  the  same  with  ours,  is  another  question. 
As  for  nutmegs  and  mace,  't  is  plain  that  the 
Latin  names  of  them  are  modem. 

8  Casar  salutes^  &o.  The  Csesar  here  men- 
tion'd  is  Caius  Caligula,  who  affected  to  triumph 
over  the  Qexmajoa,  whom  he  never  conquer' d,  as 
he  did  over  the  Britains  j  and  aocordingly  sent 
letters,  wrawM  about  with  laurels,  to  the  sen- 
ate and  the  JEimpress  CsBsonia,  whom  I  here  call 
queen,  tho'  I  know  that  name  was  not  us'd 
amount  the  Romans  ;  but  the  word  empress 
wouldnot  stand  in  that  ▼one,  for  which  reason 
I  adjonm'd  it  to  another.  The  dust  which  was 
to  be  swept  away  from  the  altars,  was  either 
the  ashes  which  were  left  there  aner  the  last 
sacrifice  for  victory,  or  might  perhaps  mean  the 
dust  or  ashes  which  were  Icat  on  the  altars 
since  some  former  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the 
Germans;  after  which  overthrow  tlie  altars  had 
been  neglected. 

9  CsBsonia,  wife  to  Caius  Caligula,  who  after- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  proposed, 
but  ineffectually,  to  be  married  to  him,  after 
he  had  executed  Messalina  for  adultery. 

10  T^  captive  Germans,  &e.  He  means  only 
such  as  were  to  pass  for  Germans  in  the  triumph, 
large>bodied  men,  as  they  are  still,  whom  the 
empress  clothed  new,  widi  coarse  garments,  for 
the  greater  ostentation  of  the  victorv. 

11  Know,  I  have  vow^d  two  hundred  gladiators. 
A  hundred  pair  of  gladiators  were  beyond  the 
purse  of  a  private  man  to  give  ;  therefore  this 
IS  only  a  threat'ning  to  his  heir,  that  he  could 
do  what  he  pleas'd  with  his  estate. 

12  Shoulast  thou  demand  of  me  my  torch,  &c. 
Why  shouldst  thou,  who  art  an  old  fellow,  hope 
to  outlive  me,  and  be  my  heir,  who  am  much 
younger  ?  He  who  was  first  in  the  course,  or 
race,  delivered  the  torch  which  he  carriea  to 
him  who  was  second. 

13  Well  fed,  and  fat  as  Cappadocian  slaves  !  *' 
Who  were  famous  tor  their  lustiness,  and  being, 
as  we  call  it,  in  good  liking.  They  were  set  on 
a  stall  when  they  were  expos'd  to  sale,  to  shew 
the  good  habit  of  their  body ;  and  made  to  play 
tricks  before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  activity 
and  strength. 

14  Then  say,  Chrysippus,  &o.  Chrysippus,  the 
Stoic,  invented  a  kind  of  argument,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  propositions,  which  is 
callM  sorites,  or  a  heap.  But  as  Chrysippus 
could  never  bring  his  propositions  to  a  cer- 
tain stint,  so  neither  can  a  covetous  man  bring 
his*  craving  desires  to  any  certain  measure  of 
riches,  beyond  which  he  could  not  wish  for  any 
more. 
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POEMS  INCLUDED  IN  EXAMEN  POETICUM  (THE  THIRD 

MISCELLANY),  1693 

[In  1608  TooBon  pabliahed  a  misoellany  with  title-|»ge  reading,  Examen  Poetiatm:  being 
The  TMrd  Part  of  Miacdlanv  Poems,  Containing  Variety  ^New  Tran»iaiion$  oftheAncieni  Poets* 
Together  with  many  OrigintU  Copies,  by  the  Most  Eminent  Hands, 

HcBopoUoriobolei:  Mnc oadi temwtre certo, 
Dtdaa  mMapremet.  —  YnaiLv  Geor.  TV, 

In  medium  qtuBsita  r^^onmU.  —  lUd. 

Dryden's  tramlations  from  the  Metamorphoses  oooapy  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Yalnme. 
Beeidee  the  material  printed  below,  the  oolleotion  contains  the  first  edition  of  some  miner 
pieces  by  Dryden,  whioh  hare  been  pxinted  above  in  iheir  probable  chronological  order  (see 
pp.  20, 102, 104, 106,  252,  267,  above);  and  reprints  of  some  of  his  earlier  work,  notably  hk  Ode 
to  Mrs.  Anne  KUIigrew  (see  p.  211,  above).  Amonethe  other  contributors  to  ihe  Tolnme  were 
ihe  Earl  of  Mnlgrave,  Prior,  GonpeTe,  Ghsnyille,  nenry  Cromwell,  and  Yalden. 

Two  slightly  different  issaes  ox  this  first  edition  are  Imown ;  the  variations  a|marently  do  not 
affect  Dryden's  work.  A  second  edition,  with  title  unchanged,  appeared  in  1706;  and  a  third, 
with  title-page  reading,  The  Third  Part  of  Miscellany  Poems  .  .  .  PMisKd  by  Mr.  Dryden^  m 
1716.  The  second  edition  omits  nearly  all  Dryden's  poetical  contributions ;  the  third  has  a  stiU 
different  table  of  contents.] 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  MY   LORD 
RADCLIFFE 

Mt  Lobd, 

Thbse  Miscellany  Poems  are  by  many  titles 
yours.  The  first  they  claim  from  your  accept- 
ance of  my  promise  to  present  them  to  you, 
before  some  of  them  were  yet  in  being.  The 
rest  are  deriv'd  from  your  own  merit,  the  ex- 
actneoB  of  your  judgment  in  poetry,  and  ihe 
candor  of  your  nature ;  easy  to  forgive  some 
trivial  faults,  when  they  come  accompanied 
with  countervailing  beauties.  But,  after  all, 
tho'  these  are  your  equitable  claims  to  a 
dedication  from  other  poets,  yet  I  must  ac- 
knowledge a  bribe  in  the  case,  which  is  your 
particular  liking  of  my  verses.  'T  is  a  vanity 
common  to  all  writers,  to  overvalue  their  own 
productions ;  and 't  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
xailine  in  myself,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for 
me.  For  what  other  reason  have  I  spent  my 
life  in  so  unprofitable  a  study  ?  Why  am  I 
grown  old  in  seeking  so  barren  a  reward  as 
fame  ?  The  same  parts  and  applicadon  which 
have  made  me  a  poet  might  have  rnis'd  me 
to  any  himors  of  the  gown,  which  are  often 
eiven  to  men  of  as  little  learning  and  less 
honesty  than  myself.  No  government  has  ever 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein  timeservers  and 
blockheads  will  not  be  uppermost.  The  per^ 
sons  are  only  chang'd,  but  the  same  jugglings 
in  state,  the  same  hypocrisy  in  religion,  the 
same  self-interest  and  mismanagement,  will 
remain  for  ever.  Blood  and  money  wUl'be 
lavish'd  in  all  ages,  only  for  the  preferment  of 
new  faces,  with  old  consciences.  There  is  too 


often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  f^reatmen ;  thej 
see  not  those  whom  they  raise  in  the  same 
colors  with  other  men.  A31  whom  they  affect 
look  golden  to  ihem,  when  ihe  nlding  is  only 
in  their  own  distemper'd  sight.  Tlkese  ooosid- 
orations  have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt  for 
those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I  am 
not  asham'd  to  be  little,  when  I  see  them  so 
infamously  great ;  neither  do  I  know  why  the 
name  of  poet  should  be  dishonorable  to  me, 
if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am ;  for  I  witt 
never  do  anything  that  shall  dishonor  it.  The 
notionsof  morality  are  known  to  aU  men;  none 
can  pretend  ignorance  of  those  ideas  whieh  are 
inborn  in  mankind :  and  if  I  see  one  thing  and 
practice  the  contrary,  I  must  be  disingenmons, 
not  to  acknowledge  a  clear  truth ;  and  baae,  to 
act  against  the  light  of  my  own  oonsoienoe.  For 
the  reputation  of  my  honeety,  no  man  caa 
question  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own ;  for  that  ol 
my  poetry,  it  shall  either  stand  by  its  own 
merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.  Ill  writers  are 
usually  the  sharpest  censors ;  for  they,  as  the 
best  poet  and  the  best  patron  said : 

Whan  in  the  full  peifeetlon  of  deoej, 
Tom  Tinegar,  and  oome  ageln  In  play. 

Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation 
of  a  critic :  I  mean  of  a  critic  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  this  age,  for  formerly  they  were 

?[nite  another  species  of  men.  They  were  de- 
enders  of  poete,  and  commentators  on  their 
worki ;  to  illustrate  obscure  beauties ;  to  place 
some  passages  in  a  better  light;  to  redeem 
others  from  malicious  interpretations ;  to  help 
out  an  author's  modesty,  who  is  not  ostentations 
of  his  wit,  and,  in  short,  to  shield  him  from 
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the  ill  nature  of  those  fellovs,  who  were  then 
«all*d  Zoili  and  Momi,  and  now  take  upon 
thenwlTee  the  yenerable  name  of  oenaors.  But 
neither  Zoilns,  nor  he  who  endeayor^d  to  de- 
fame Viigil,  were  ever  adopted  into  the  name 
of  critics  by  the  ancients :  what  their  reputation 
was  then,  we  know;  and  their  sueoessors  in  this 
age  deserre  no  better.  Are  our  auxiliary  forces 
tum'd  our  enemies  ?  Are  they,  who  at  beet  are 
but  wits  of  the  second  order,  and  whoee  only 
•credit  amongst  readers  is  what  they  obtain'd 
by  being  snbeerrient  to  the  fame  of  writers ; 
are  these  beoome  rebeU  of  slayes,  and  usurpers 
of  subjects  ?  or,  to  speak  in  the  most  honorable 
terms  of  them,  are  tiiey  from  our  seconds  be- 
oome principals  against  us  ?  Does  the  iyy  under- 
mine the  oak,  which  supports  its  weakness  P 
What  labor  would  itoost  them  to  put  in  a  better 
line  than  the  worst  of  those  which  they  expunge 
in  a  true  poetl     Petronius,  the  greatest  wit 
perhaps  of  all  the  Romans,  yet  when  his  enyy 
pieyail^d  upon  his  judgment  to  fall  on  Lucan, 
he  fell  himself  in  his  attempt :  he  performM 
worse  in  his  Euatf  of  the  Civil  War,  than  tJie 
■author  of  the  Pkartalia;  and,  ayoidiiu^  his 
errors,  has  made  greater  of  his  own.    Julius 
^Sealiger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and 
abdicate  him  after  the  possession  of  three  thou- 
-sand  years.   Has  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  ? 
He  has  indeed  shown  us  some  of  those  imper- 
fections in  him,  which  are  incident  to  human- 
kind; but  who  had  not  rather  be  that  Homer 
than  this  Scaliger  ?  You  see  the  same  hyper- 
•eritic,  wben  he  endeayors  to  mend  the  begin- 
ning of  Glandian  (a  faulty  poet,  and  liying  in  a 
barbarous  age),  yet  how  short  he  comes  of  him, 
and  substitutes  such  yerses  of  his  own  as  descry e 
the  JeniU^  What  a  censure  has  he  made  of 
Luean,  that  he  rather  seems  to  bark  than  sing ! 
'Would  any  but  a  dog  haye  made  so  snarUng 
.a  comparison  ?  One  would  haye  thought  he  had 
leam'd  Latin,  as  late  as  they  tell  us  he  did 
Greek.  Yet  he  came  off  with  a  pace  tua,  by 
your  good  leaye,  Ludan ;  he  oall'd  him  not  by 
those  outrageous  names,  of  fool,  booby,  and 
bloeldiead:  he  had  somewhat  more  of  good 
manners  than  his  successors,  as  he  had  much 
more  knowledge.  We  haye  two  sorts  of  those 
gentlemen  in  our  nation :  some  of  them,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  seemingmoderation  and  pretense 
of  respect  to  the  drunatic  writers  of  the  last 
age,  only  scorn  and  yilify  the  present  poets,  to 
set  up  dieir  predecessors.   But  this  is  only  in 
•ppearaace ;  for  their  real  design  is  nothing  less 
t£an  to  do  honor  to  any  man  besides  themselyes. 
Horace  took  notice  of  such  men  in  his  age : 

Non  ingeniis  fsT«t  ille  lepoltis  ; 

Hostra  Md  trnpognat ;  noa  lUMtiaqiie  liTldaa  edit. 

'T  is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  rey- 
erenee  to  the  manes  of  Shakespeare,' Fletcher, 
and   Ben  Jooson,  that  they  commend  their 


writings,  but  to  throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of 
this  age:  their  declaration  is  one  thing,  and 
their  practice  is  another.  By  a  seeming  yen- 
eration  to  our  fathers,  they  would  tlffost  out 
us,  their  lawful  issue,  and  goyem  us  them- 
selyes, under  a  specious  pretense  of  ref  orma> 
tion.  If  they  could  compass  their  intent,  what 
would  wit  and  learning  get  by  such  a  change  ? 
If  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are  worse ;  and  when 
any  of  their  woful  pieces  come  abroad,  the 
difference  is  so  great  betwixt  them  and  good 
writers,  that  there  need  no  criticisms  on  our 
part  to  decide  it.  When  they  describe  the 
writers  of  this  age,  they  draw  such  monstrous 
figures  of  them,  as  resemble  none  of  us ;  our 
pretended  pictures  are  so  unlike,  that 't  is  eyi- 
dent  we  neyer  sate  to  them :  they  are  all  gro- 
tesque; the  products  of  their  wild  imagina- 
tions, things  out  of  nature,  so  far  from  being 
copied  from  us,  that  they  resemble  nothing 
that  eyer  was,  or  eyer  can  be.  But  there  is 
another  sort  of  insects,  more  yenomous  than 
the  former:  those  who  manifestly  aim  at  the  de- 
struction of  our  poetical  Church  and  State ;  who 
allow  nothing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of 
this  or  of  the  former  age.  These  attack  the 
liying  by  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead; 
well  knowing  tbat  if  they  can  subyert  their 
original  title  to  the  stage,  we  who  claim  under 
them  must  fall  of  course.  Peace  be  to  the  yen- 
erable shades  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson ! 
None  of  the  liying  will  presume  to  haye  any 
competition  with  them :  as  they  were  our  pre- 
decessors, so  they  were  our  masters.  We  trail 
our  plays  under  them,  but  (as  at  the  funerals 
of  a  Turkish  emperor)  our  ensigns  are  furl'd 
or  dragged  upon  the  ground,  in  honor  to  the 
dead;  so  we  may  lamdhilly  adyance  our  own, 
afterwards,  to  show  that  we  succeed :  if  less  in 
dignity,  yet  on  the  same  foot  and  title,  which 
we  thixik  too  we  can  maintain  against  the  in- 
solence of  our  own  janizaries.  If  I  am  the  man, 
as  I  haye  reason  to  beUeye,  who  am  seemingly 
courted,  and  secretly  undermin'd,  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  defend  myself,  when  I  am  openly 
attacked ;  and  to  shew  besides  that  the  Greek 
writers  only  gaye  us  the  rtidiments  of  a  stage, 
whiob  they  neyer  finished ;  that  many  of  the 
tragedies  in  the  former  age  amongst  us  were 
without  comparison  beyond  those  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  But  at  present,  I  haye  neither 
the  leisure  nor  the  means  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 'Tis  ill  going  to  law  for  an  estate 
with  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it  and  enjoys 
the  present  profits  to  feed  his  cause.  But  the 
quantum  mutatus  may  be  remember'd  in  due 
time.  In  the  mean  while,  I  leaye  the  world  to 
judge  who  gaye  the  proyooation. 

'Ais,  my  Lord,  is,  I  confess,  a  long  digroe- 
sion,  from  Miscellany  Poems  to  Modem  Trage- 
dies; but  I  haye  the  ordinary  excuse  of  an 
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in jvr'd  man,  who  will  be  telling  his  tale  unaea- 
Bonably  to  his  betters :  tho',  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certain  yon  are  so  good  a  friend,  as  to 
take  a  concern  in  aU  things  which  belong  to 
one  who  so  tmly  honors  you.  And  besides, 
being  yourself  a  critic  of  the  genuine  sort,  who 
haye  read  the  best  authors  in  their  own  lan- 
g^nages,  who  perfectly  dietingaish  of  their  sev- 
eral merits,  and  in  general  prefer  them  to  the 
modems,  yet,  I  know,  you  judge  for  the  English 
tragedies  against  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well 
as  against  die  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  of 
these  Utter  ages.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  differ^ 
ence  betwixt  arguing  like  Perranlt  in  behalf  of 
the  French  poets,  asainst  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  betwixt  giving  me  English  poeti  their  un- 
doubted due  of  excelling  iSBschylus,  Euripi- 
des, and  Sophocles.  For  if  we,  or  our  greater 
fathers,  have  not  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an 
absolute  perfection,  yet  at  least  we  have  carried 
it  much  farther  than  those  ancient  Greeks: 
who,  beginning  from  a  chorus,  could  never 
totally  exclude  it,  as  we  have  done,  who  find 
it  an  unprofitable  incumbrance,  without  any 
necessity  of  entertaining  it  amongst  us ;  and 
without  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  here, 
unless  it  were  supported  by  a  public  ohaige. 
Neither  can  we  accept  of  those  lay  bishops,  as 
some  call  them,  who,  under  pretense  of  reform- 
ing the  stage,  would  intrude  themselves  upon 
us  as  our  superiors,  being  indeed  incompetent 
iudges  of  what  is  manners,  what  religion,  and, 
^least  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good  sense.  I 
can  tell  them,  in  behalf  of  all  my  fellows,  that 
when  they  come  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  over 
us,  they  shall  have  the  stage  to  themselves, 
,a8  they  have  the  laurel.  As  little  can  I  grant 
-that  ihe  French  dramatic  writers  excel  the 
English :  our  authors  as  far  surpass  them  in 
genius,  as  our  soldiers  excel  theirs  in  courage. 
'Tis  true,  in  conduct  they  surpass  us  either 
way ;  yet  that  proceeds  not  so  much  from  their 
greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  difference  of 
tastes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content  them- 
selves wi£h  a  thin  jougn,  without  episodes,  and 
managed  by  few  persons.  Our  audience  will 
not  be  pleas'd  but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an 

I  underplot,  and  many  actors.  They  foUow  the 
ancients  too  servilely  in  the  mechanic  rules,  and 

<  we  asBume  too  much  license  to  ourselves,  in 
keeping  them  only  in  view  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance. But  if  our  audience  had  meir  tastes, 
our  poets  could  more  easily  comply  with  them 
than  the  French  writers  could  come  up  to  the 
»"bl'!Piity  '^f  OBIT  ^Vnnghfa*)  or  to  the  difficult 
variety  «faiULxlesigns.  However  it  be,  I  dare 
establish  it  for  a  rule  of  practice  on  the  ^tage, 
that  we  are  bound  to  please  those  whom  we 
pretend  to  entertain;  and  that  at  any  price, 
religion  and  good  manners  only  excepted ;  and 
I  care  not  much  if  I  give  this  handle  to  our 


bad  illiterate  poetasters,  for  the  defense  of 
their  BcripHons,  as  they  call  them.  Tliere  is 
a  sort  of  merit  in  delighting  the  speotatorB; 
which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  uiem  than 
that  of  auditors;  or  cue  Hotaoe  is  in  the 
wrong,  when  he  commends  Luoilius  for  it.  But 
these  coxnmonplaoes  I  mean  to  treat  at  greater 
leimre :  in  the  mean  time,  submitting  that 
little  I  have  said  to  your  Lordship's  approba- 
tion, or  your  censure,  and  choosing  rather  to 
entertain  yon  this  way,  as  you  are  a  judge  of 
writing,  than  to  opprev  your  modesty  with 
other  commendations;  which,  tho'  they  ate 
your  due,  yet  would  not  be  equally  received  in 
this  satirical  and  censorious  age.  That  which 
cannot  without  injury  be  deniM.  to  you  is  the 
easiness  of  your  conversation,  far  from  affecta- 
tion or  pride,  not  denying  even  to  enemies  thdr 
just  praises.  And  this,  if  Iwould  dwell  on  any 
theme  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulgar  commenda- 
tion to  your  Lordship.  Without  flattery,  my 
Lord,  you  have  it  in  your  nature  to  be  a  patron 
and  encourager  of  good  poets,  but  yoor  fortune 
has  not  yet  put  into  your  hands  tiie  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  it.  What  you  will  be  hue- 
after,  may  be  more  than  guess'd  by  what  yon 
are  at  present.  You  maintain  the  character  of 
a  nobleman,  without  that  haughtiness  which 
generally  attends  too  many  of  the  nobility; 
and  when  you  converse  with  gentlemen,  yen 
forget  not  that  you  have  been  of  their  order. 
You  are  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
who,  amongst  her  other  high  perfections,  hss 
deriv'd  from  him  a  charming  behavior,  a  win- 
ning goodness,  and  a  majestic  person.  The 
Muses  and  the  Ghraces  axe  the  ornaments  of 
your  family.  While  the  Muse  sings,  the  Grace 
accompanies  her  voice :  even  the  servants  of  the 
Muse  have  sometimes  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
her,  and  to  receive  their  inspirations  from  her. 
I  will  not  give  myself  the  liberty  of  going 
farther ;  for  't  is  so  sweet  to  wander  in  a  pleas- 
ing way,  that  I  should  never  arrive  at  my  jour- 
ney's end.  To  keep  myself  from  being  belated 
in  my  letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I  must 
return  to  the  place  where  I  was  setting  out. 
I  humbly  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  my  own 
labors  in  this  Miscellany}  at  the  same  time, 
not  arrogating  to  myself  the  privilege  of  in- 
scribing to  you  the  works  of  others  who  are 
joined  with  me  in  this  undertaking,  over  which 
I  can  pretend  no  right.  Your  Lady  and  you 
have  done  me  the  favor  to  hear  me  read  my 
translations  of  Ovid,  and  you  both  seem'd  not 
to  be  displeased  with  them.  Whether  it  be 
the  partifldity  of  an  old  man  to  his  youngest 
child,  I  know  not ;  but  they  appear  to  me  the 
best  of  all  my  endeavors  in  this  Idnd.  Periiaps 
this  poet  is  more  easy  to  be  translated  than 
some  others  whom  I  have  lately  attempted; 
perhaps,  too,  he  was  more  according  to  my 
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'  gemas.  He  b  oertainly  moro  palataMn  to  the 
xeafder  than  any  of  the  Roman  wita,  tho'  some 
of  them  are  more  lofty,  some  more  inatmc- 
trre,  and  othera  more  oorreet.  He  had  learning 
enough  to  make  him  equal  in  the  beat  Bat,  aa 
hia  Terae  oame  earily,  he  wanted  the  toil  of 
application  to  amend  it.  He  is  often  Inxnriant 
both  in  hia  faney  and  eiptoMiona,  and,  aa  it 
haa  lately  been  obaerr'd,  not  always  natnraL 
If  wit  be  pleaaantry,  he  haa  it  to  ezoeea ;  bnt 
if  it  be  propriety.  Lnoretiaa,  Hocaoe,  and,  abo?e 
all,  Virgil  are  nia  snperiora.  I  have  said  ao 
mnoh  of  him  already,  in  my  preface  to  his 
Heroical  Epistles,  that  there  remaina  little  to 
be  added  in  this  place.  For  my  own  part, 
I  haveendeaTOT'd  to  copy  his  character  wh«t  I 
conld  in  this  translation,  eyen,  perhaps,  farther 
than  I  should  haye  done ;  to  nis  very  f aolts. 
Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
prof  oases  to  haTe  done  it  somewhat  paraphras- 
tieally,  and  that  on  set  purpose;  Us  opinion 
being  that  a  eood  poet  is  to  be  tranalated  in 
that  manner.  I  remember  not  the  reason  which 
he  gives  for  it ;  but  I  suppose  it  is,  for  fear  of 
omitting  any  of  his  excellencies :  sure  I  am,  that 
if  it  be  a  f anlt,  't  is  much  more  pardonable  thfui 
that  of  those  who  run  into  the  other  extreme  of 
a  literal  and  dose  translation,  where  the  poet  is 
confin'd  so  straitly  to  his  author's  words  that  he 
wanta  elbowroom  to  express  his  elegancies.  He 
Itevea  him  obscure ;  he  leayes  him  prose,  where 
he  f  onnd  him  yerse :  and  no  better  than  thus 
has  Ovid  been  serr'd  by  the  so  much  admir'd 
Sandys.  This  is  at  least  the  idea  which  I  have 
remaining  of  his  translation ;  for  I  neyer  read 
him  aince  I  was  a  boy.  They  who  take  him 
upon  content,  from  the  praises  which  their 
fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment 
by  reading  him  again,  and  see  (if  they  xmder- 
stand  the  original)  what  is  become  of  Ovid*s 
poetry,  in  his  version ;  whether  it  be  not  all,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  eyaporated.  But  diis 
proceeded  from  the  wrong  judgment  of  the 
age  in  which  he  liv'd.  They  neither  knew  good 
yerae  nor  loy'd  it;  they  were  scholars,  'tis 
true,  but  they  were  pedants.  And  for  a  just 
reward  of  their  pedantic  pains,  all  their  trans- 
lations want  to  be  translated  into  English. 

If  I  flatter  not  myself,  or  if  my  friends  have 
not  flatter'd  me,  I  have  given  my  author's  sense 
for  the  most  part  truly :  for  to  mistake  some- 
times is  incident  to  all  men,  and  not  to  follow 
the  Dutch  commentators  always  may  be  for- 
giren  to  a  man  who  thinks  them,  in  the  general, 
heary  gross-witted  fellows,  fit  only  to  gloes  on 
their  own  dull  poets.  But  I  leave  a  farther 
satire  on  their  wit,  till  I  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  shew  how  much  I  loye  and  honor  them. 
I  haye  likewise  attempted  to  restore  Ovid  to 
his  native  sweetness,  easiness,  and  smoothness ; 
and  to  give  my  poetry  a  kind  of  cadence,  and. 


as  we  call  it,  a  run  of  verse,  as  like  the  origi- 
nal, aa  the  l^glish  can  come  up  to  the  Latin. 
As  he  seldom  uses  any  synoZ^iAas,  so  I  have 
endeavored  to  avoid  them,  aa  often  as  I  conld : 
I  have  likewise  given  him  his  own  turns,  both 
on  the  words  and  on  the  thought  which  I  can- 
not say  are  inimitable,  becanse  I  have  copied 
them ;  and  so  may  others,  if  they  use  the  same 
diligence :  but  certainly  they  are  wonderfully 
graceful  in  this  poet.  Since  I  have  nam'd  the 
syntUahtiy  which  ia  the  cuttiog  off  one  vowel 
immediately  before  another,  I  will  give  an  ex- 
ample of  it  from  Chapman's  Homer ,  which  lies 
heme  me ;  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  under- 
stand not  the  Latin  prosodia.  'T  is  in  the  first 
line  of  the  argument  to  the  first  Hicui : 

Apollo's  priMt  to  th'  AigiTS  fleet  dofcb  bring,  Ac. 

There  we  see  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but 
tA'  Argive,  to  shun  the  shock  of  the  two  vowels 
immediately  following  each  other.  But  in  his 
second  argument,  in  Uie  same  page,  he  gives  a 
bad  example  of  Uie  quite  contrary  kind : 


Alidia  the  pray'r  of  Chryies  ilnn ; 
The  army**  plague,  the  strife  of  idngs. 

In  these  words  ike  armtf*s,  the  ending  with 
a  vowel,  and  army*s  beginning  with  another 
vowel,  without  cutting  off  the  met,  which  by  it 
had  been  th^  army^s,  uiere  remains  a  most  hor- 
rible ill-eoundinf  gap  betwixt  those  words.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  luive  everywhere  observed  the 
rule  of  this  svnalqiha  in  my  translation ;  but 
^wheresoever  I  have  not,  't  is  a  fault  in  sound. 
The  French  and  Italians  have  made  it  an  in- 
violable precept  in  their  versification,  therein 
following  the  severe  example  of  the  Latin  poets. 
Our  countrymen  have  not  yet  reformed  their 
poetry  so  far,  but  content  themselves  with  fol- 
lowing the  licentious  practice  of  the  Greeks ; 
who,  tho'  they  sometimes  use  syruUqthas,  yet 
make  no  difficulty  very  often,  to  sound  one 
vowel  upon  another;  as  Homer  does  in  the 
very  first  line  of  Alpha : 

Mriwip  &ci9ff,  6ffj^,  1117X17 t^fflv  'AxiA^or. 

'T  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  second  line,  in 
these  words  /jmpP  'Axaioii,  and  i\y€*  If^jcci^, 
the  synalqiha  in  revenge  is  twice  observ'd.  But 
it  becomes  us,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  rather 
MuscLS  colere  severiores,  with  the  Romans,  Uian 
to  give  into  the  looseness  of  the  Grecians. 

I  have  tir'd  myself,  and  have  been  summoned 
by  the  press  to  send  away  this  dedication; 
otherwise  I  had  expoe'd  some  other  faults 
which  are  daily  committed  by  our  lCng1"H 
poets ;  which,  with  care  and  observation,  might 
be  amended.  For,  after  all,  our  language  is  both 
copious,  significant,  and  majesticid,  and  might 
be  reduc'd  into  a  more  harmonious  sound. 
But,  for  want  of  public  encouragement,  in  this 
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iron  age,  we  are  so  far  from  making  any  pio- 
greas  in  the  improrement  of  our  tongtie,  that 
in  few  yeaie  we  shall  speak  and  write  as  bar> 
haroQsly  as  our  neq^hbors. 

Notwithstanding  my  haste,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  tell  yonr  Lord^p  that  there  axe  two  frag- 
ments of  Homer  translated  in  this  MUoeUany  ; 
one  by  Mr.  Congreve  (whom  I  eannot  mention 
without  the  honor  which  is  due  to  his  excellent 
parts,  and  that  entire  affection  which  I  bear 
nim),  and  the  other  by  myself.  Both  the  sub- 
jects are  pathetical,  and  I  am  sure  mj  friend 
has  added  to  the  tenderness  which  he  found  in 
the  original,  and,  without  flattery,  surpassed 
his  author.  Tet  I  must  needs  say  this  in  refer- 
ence to  Homer,  that  he  is  much  more  capable 
of  exciting  the  manly  passions  than  those  of 
grief  and  pity.  To  cause  admiration  is  indeed 
Uie  proper  and  adequate  design  of  an  epic  poem, 
and  in  that  he  has  exceU'd  even  Virgil ;  yet, 
without  presumi^  to  arraign  our  master,  I 
may  yenture  to  affirm  that  he  is  somewhat  too 
talkatiTe,  and  more  than  somewhat  too  digres- 
sive. This  is  so  manifest  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, in  that  little  parcel  which  I  have  trans- 
lated, perhaps  too  literally :  there  Andromache, 
in  the  midst  of  her  concernment  and  fright  for 
Hector,  runs  off  her  bias,  to  tell  him  a  story  of 
her  pedigree,  and  of  the  lamentable  death  of 
her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers. 
The  devil  was  in  Hector  if  he  knew  not  all  this 
matter,  as  well  as  she  who  told  it  him,  for  she 
had  been  his  bedfellow  for  many  yean  together ; 
and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it  must  be  confessed* 
that  Homer,  in  this  long  digression,  has  rather 
given  us  his  own  character  than  that  of  the 
fair  lady  whom  he  paints,  ^s  dear  friends  the 
commentators,  who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch, 
will  needs  excuse  him,  by  making  the  present 
sorrow  of  Andromache  to  occasion  the  remem- 
brance of  all  the  past ;  but  others  think  that 
she  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief  which  now 
oppressed  her,  without  runniiu^  for  assistance  to 
her  family.  Virgil,  I  am  conment,  would  have 
omitted  such  a  work  of  supererogation.  But 
Virgil  had  the  gift  of  expressiiig  much  in 
little,  and  sometimes  in  silence ;  for  tho*  he 
yielded  much  to  Homer  in  invention,  he  more 
excelled  him  in  his  admirable  judgment.  He 
drew  the  passion  of  Dido  for  ^neas  in  the  most 
lively  and  most  natural  colors  that  are  imagina- 
ble. Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of  moving 
pity,  for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  the  same 
subject  of  Hector's  death :  first,  when  Priam 
and  Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  was 
draffg'd  after  the  chariot  of  Acnillee ;  and  then 
in  we  lamentation  which  was  made  over  him, 
when  his  body  was  redeemed  by  Ptiam ;  and 
the  same  persons  again  bewail  his  death,  with 
a  chorus  of  others  to  help  the  cry.  But  if 
this  last  excite  compassion  in  you,  as  I  doubt 


not  but  it  will,  yon  are  more  obliged  to  the 
translator  than  the  poet.  For  Homer,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  can  move  rage  better  than  he 
can  pity :  he  stirs  up  the  iraaeiUe  appetite,  as 
our  philosophers  call  it ;  he  provokes  to  murther, 
and  the-destmotion  of  Goers  images ;  he  forma 
and  equips  those  ungodly  man-killexs,  whcmi 
we  poets,  when  we  filter  them,  call  heroes  ;  a 
race  of  men  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet  in  them- 
selves, till  they  have  taken  it  from  all  the 
world.  This  is  Homer's  oommendadon,  and  si&ch 
as  it  is,  the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  least  of  more 
moderate  heroism,  will  never  envy  him.  Bat 
let  Homer  and  Virgil  contend  for  the  priie  of 
honor  betwixt  theniselvee,  I  am  satisfied  they 
will  never  have  a  third  concurrent.  I  vriah 
Mr.  Gongreve  had  the  leisure  to  translate  him, 
and  the  world  the  good  nature  and  justice  to 
encourage  him  in  that  noble  design,  of  whieh 
he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I  know. 
The  Eaiiof  Mulgiave  and  Mr.  Waller,  two  the 
best  judges  of  our  age,  have  assured  me  that 
Ihey  could  never  read  over  the  translation  of 
Chapman  without  incredible  pleasure  and  ex- 
treme transport  This  admiration  of  thein 
must  needs  proceed  from  the  author  himself; 
for  the  translator  has  thrown  him  down  as  low 
as  harsh  numbers,  improper  English,  and  a 
monsixous  length  of  verse  oould  carry  him. 
What  then  would  he  appear  in  the  harmonious 
version  of  one  of  the  best  writers,  living  in  a 
much  better  age  than  was  the  last?  I  mean 
for  versification,  and  the  art  of  numbers ;  for 
in  the  drama  we  have  not  arriv'd  to  the  piteh 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  here, 
my  Lord,  I  am  forced  to  break  off  abruptly, 
without  endeavoring  at  a  compliment  in  the 
cloee.  This  Miscellany  is,  without  dispute,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  been 
extant  in  our  tongue.  At  least,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Tuke  has  said  More  me,  a  modest  man  may 
praise  what 's  not  his  own.  My  fellows  have 
no  need  of  any  protection,  but  I  humbly  re- 
commend my  part  of  it,  as  much  as  it  deservea, 
to  your  patronage  and  acceptance,  and  all  the 
rest  to  your  forgiveness, 
lam, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most 

Obedient  Servant, 

JOHK  DSTOKN. 
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Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  I  sin^: 
Ye  gods,  from  whom  these   miracles  did 
spring, 
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Inspire  my  numbers  with  celestial  heat; 

Till  I  m J  long  laborious  work  complete. 

And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhymes, 

Deduc'd  from  nature's  birth  to  Cesar's 
times. 
Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball. 

And  heaVn's  high  canopy,  that  coYers  all, 

One  was  the  faM  of  nature,  if  a  face; 

Rather  a  rude  and  indigested  mass;  10 

A  lifeless  lump,  nn^hion'd,  and  unfram'd, 

Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  nam'd. 

No  sun  was  lighted  up,  the  world  to  view; 

No  moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew: 

Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky; 

Nor,  pois'd,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie: 

Ncqr  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had 
thrown, 

But  earth  and  air  and  water  were  in  one. 

Thus  air  was  Yoid  of  light,  and  earth  un- 
stable. 

And  water's  dark  abyss  unnaYigaUe.        ao 

No  certain  form  on  any  was  impress'd; 

All  were  oonfus'd,  and  each  disturb'd  the 
rest: 

For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fix'd, 

Aiid  wft  ijith  hMd.  uid  light  with  heavy 
mizd. 
But   God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus 
contend. 

To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end. 

Then  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth 
were  driv'n, 

And  grosser  air  sunk  from  ethereal  heav'n. 

Thus  disembroil'd,  they  take  their  pro- 
per place; 

The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace,  30 

And  foes  are  sunder'd  by  a  larger  space. 

The  force  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high, 

And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky. 

Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire; 

Whose  atoms  from  unactive  earth  retire. 

Earth  sinks  beneath,  and  draws  a  numer- 
ous thronff 

Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  along. 

About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar. 

And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 

Thus  when  the  Gen,  whatever  God  was 
he,  •    40 

Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts 
agree. 

That  no  unequal  portions  mi^ht  be  found. 

He  molded  earth  into  a  spacious  round; 

Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to 
blow, 

And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 


He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing 
lakes, 

And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers 
makes. 

Some  part  in  earth  are  swallow'd  up,  the 
most 

In  ample  oceans,  disimbogned,  are  lost 

He  shades  the  woods,  the  valleys  he  re- 
strains so 

With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the 
plains. 
And  as  five  zones  th'  ethereal .  regions 
bind. 

Five,  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assign'd: 

The  sun,  with  rays  directiv  darting  down, 

Fires  all  beneath,  and  mAi  the  middle 
zone: 

The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  com- 
plain 

Of  endless  winter,  and  pernetual  rain. 

Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  climates 
hold 

The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 

The  fielos  of  liqmd  air,  inclosing  all,        60 

Surround  the  compass  of  this  ei^thly  ball; 

The  lighter  parts  tie  next  the  fires  above. 

The  ffrosser  near  the  wat'ry  sur6use  move: 

Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  en- 
gender there, 

And    thunder's  voice,    which  wretched 
mortals  fear. 

And  winds  that  on  their  wings  cold  win- 
ter bear. 

Nor  were  those  blust'ring  brethren  left  at 
large. 

On  seas  and  shores  their  fury  to  discharge: 

Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscrib'd  in 
place. 

They  rend  the  world,  resistless,  where  they 
pass,  70 

And  nu^hty  marks  of  mischief  leave  be- 
hind; 

Such  is  the  rage  of  their  tempestuous  kind. 

First  Eurus  to  the  rising  mom  is  sent, 

(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent;) 

And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians 
run 

To  greet  the  blest  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Westward  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his 
flight, 

Fleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing 
Hght: 

Fierce    Boreas  with   his  offspring  issues 
forth, 

T*  invade  the  frozen  Wagon  of  the  North;  80 
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While  frowning  Auster  seeks  the  Bonthem 

sphere, 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th'  unwhole- 
some year. 
High  o'er  the  olonds,  and  empty  realms 
of  wind, 
The  God  a  clearer  space  for  heaVn  designed; 
Where  fields  of  light,  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purg'd  from  the  pond'rons  dregs  of  earth 
below. 
Scarce  had  the  pow'r  distinguished  these, 
when  straight 
The  stars,  no  loneer  OYcrlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  hea£  from  underneath  me 

mass, 
And  upward  'shoot,  and  kindle  as  they 
•pass,  90 

And  with  diif usive   light    adorn    their 

heav'nly  place. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply. 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky: 
New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends,  the  pLiins 

to  share; 
New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air; 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  &my  fi^  re- 
pair. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  Man  de- 
signed; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious 
breast,  99 

For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest: 
Whether  with  particles  of  heav'nly  fire 
The  God  of  Nature  did  his  soul  inspire; 
Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  sky, 
And  pliant  still,  retained  the  ethereal  energy; 
Which  wise    Prometheus    tempered    into 

paste. 
And,  mix'd  with  living  streams,   the  god- 
like image  cast. 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward 

bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthy  mother 

tend, 
Man  l6oks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.  no 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began, 
And  earth  was  metamorphos'd  into  man. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

The  Grolden  Age  was  first;  when  man, 
yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 


Unforc'd  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear, 

His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere: 

Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  op- 
pressed; 

The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast; 

No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  ap- 
peared; uo 

No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was 
hear'd; 

But  all  was  safe,  for  conscience  was  their 
guard. 

The  mountain  trees  in  distant  prospect 
please. 

Ere  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas; 

Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to ' 
explore; 

And  happy  mortals,  unconcerned  for  more,  )■ 

Confin'd   their  wishes   to  their   native 
shore. 

No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  moat,  nor 
mound; 

Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry 
sound: 

Nor  swords  were  forged;  but,  void  of  care 
and  crime,  130 

The  soft  creation  slept  away  their  time. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the 
plow, 

And  unprovok'd,  did  fruitful  stores  allow: 

Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely 
bred. 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed; 

Cornels  and  bramble  berries  gave  the  rest, 

And  falling  acorns  furnished  out  a  feast. 

The  flowers,  unsown,  in  fields  and  meadows 
reign'd, 

And  western  winds  immortal  spring  main- 
tained. 

In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensued 

From  earth  unasked,  nor  was  that  earth 
renew'd;  141 

From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  nectar 
broke. 

And  honey  sweating  thro'  the  pores  of  oak. 

THE  SILVER  AGE 

But  when  good  Saturn,  banished  from 
above. 

Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under 
Jove. 

Succeeding  times  a  Silver  Age  behold. 

Excelling  Drass,  but  more  excelled  bv  gold. 

Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  cua  ap- 
pear; 
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And  Spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year. 
The  sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made, 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the 

bad.  151 

Then  air  with  sultry  heats  began  to  elow; 
The  wings  of  winds  were  dogg'd  with  ice 

and  snow; 
And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driv'n, 
Sought    shelter   from    th'  inclemency  of 

heaVn.  • 

Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely 

sheds, 
With  twining  osiers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their 

beds. 
Then  plows,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows 

broke, 
And  oxen  labor'd  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

THE  BRAZEN  AGE 

To  this  next  came  in  course  the  Brazen 
Age:  160 

A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage. 
Not  impious  yet 

THE  IRON  AGE 

— »Hard  Steel  succeeded  then; 

And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 

Truth,  Modesty,  and   Shame,  the  world 
forsook; 

Fraud,  Avarice,  and  Force,  their  places 
took. 

Then  sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  that 
blew; 

Baw  were  the  sailors,  and  the  depths  were 
new: 

Trees,  rudely  hollow'd,  did  tiie  waves  sus- 
tain. 

Ere  ships  in  triumph  plow'd  the  wat'ry 
plain. 
Then    landmarks    limited  to  each    his 
right:  170 

For  all  tef ore  was  common  as  the  light. 

Nor  was  the  ground  alone  required  to  bear 

Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  share; 

But  greedy  mortab,  rummaging  her  store, 

Digg'd  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious 

ore, 

Wbich  next  to  hell  the  prudent  gods  had 
laid, 

And  that  alluring  ill  to  sight  displayed. 

Thus  cursed  stoel,  and  more  accursed  gold, 

Grave  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mis- 
chief bold; 


And  double  death  did  wretehed  man  in- 
vade, 180 

By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd. 

Now  (brandish'd  weapons  guttering  in  their 
hands) 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands; 

No  fights  of  hospitality  remain: 

The  guest,  by  him  who  harbor'd  him,  is 
slain; 

The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life; 

The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife; 

The  stepdame  poison  for  the  son  prepares; 

The  son  inquires  into  his  father's  years. 

Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns;     190 

And  Justice,  here  oppressed,  to  heaVn  re- 
turns. 

THE  GIANTS'  WAR 

Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  more  safe 

above: 
Affainst  beleac^r'd  heav'n  the  giants  move. 
HiUs  pil'd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains 

lie. 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 
Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
T'  avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious 

crime: 
Red  lightning  play'd  alonf  the  firmament. 
And  their  demolish'd  wo»s  to  pieces  rent. 
Sing'd  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  bolts 

transflx'd,  200 

With  native  earth  their  blood  the  monsters 

mix'd; 
The  blood,  indued  with  animating  heat. 
Did  in  th'  impregnant  earth  new  sons  be- 

^t: 
They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung, 

accurst, 
Against  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurs'd: 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood; 
Eiqraessing  their  original  from  blood. 
Which  when  the  King  of  Gods  beheld 

from  high, 
(Withal  revolving  in  his  memory 
What  he  himself  had  found  on  earth  of 

late,  a  10 

Lvcaon's  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat,) 
He  sigh'd,  nor  longer  with  his  pity  strove. 
But  kindled  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jove: 

Then  call'd  a  general  council  of  the  gods; 
Who,  summon'd,  issue   from   their   olest 

abodes, 
And  fill  th'  assembly  ¥rith  a  shining  train. 
A  way  there  is  in  heaven's  expanded  plain, 
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Which,  when  the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  be- 
low, 
And  mortals  by  the  name  of  Milky  know. 
The  groundwork  is  of  stars;  thro'  which 
the  road  230 

Lies  open  to  the  Thunderer's  abode. 
The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around, 
And  on  the  right  and  left  the  palace  boimd; 
The  commons  where  they  can;  the  nobler 

sort, 
With  winding  doors  wide  open,  front  the 

court. 
This  place,  as  far  as  earth  with  heav'n  may 

vie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  Louvre  of  the  sky. 
When  all  were  plac'd,  in  seats  distinctly 

known, 
And  he,  their  father,  had  assum'd  the  throne. 
Upon  his  iVry  scepter  first  he  leant,         230 
Tnen  shook  his  h^ul,  that  shook  the  firma- 
ment: 
Air,  earth,  and  seas,  obey'd  th'  almighty 

nod; 
And  with  a  gen'ral  fear  confess'd  the  god. 
At  length,  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  a^ul  silence,  and  the  pow'rs  bespoke: 
**  I  was  not  more  concem'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  imbrace: 
For  tho'  the  foe  was  fierce,  the  seeds  of  all 
Rebellion  sprung  from  one  original;        241 
Now,  wheresoever  ambient  waters  glide, 
All  are  corrupt,  and  all  must  be  destroyed. 
Let  me  this  holy  protestation  make: 
By  hell,  and  hell's  inviolable  lake, 
I  tried  whatever  in  the  godhead  lav; 
But  gangren'd  members  must  be  lopp'd 

away, 
Before  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to 

decay. 

There  dwells  below  a  race  of  demigods,  349 
Of  nymphs  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods ; 
Who,  tho'  not  worthy  yet  in  heav'n  to  live, 
Let  'em  at  least  enjoy  that  earth  we  give. 
Can  these  be  thought  securely  lodg'd  below. 
When  I  myself,  who  no  superior  know, 
I,  who  have  heav'n  and  earth  at  my  com- 
mand, 
Have  been  attempted  by  Lycaon's  hand  ?  " 
At  this  a  murmur  thro'  the  synod  went, 
And  with  one  voice  they  vote  his  punish- 
ment. 
Thus,  when  conspiring  traitors  dar'd  to 
doom 


The  fall  of  Caesar,  and  in  him  of  Borne,  26» 
The  nations  trembled  with  a  PJous  fear; 
All  anxious  for  their  earthly  Thunderer: 
Nor  was  their  care,  O  CsBsar,  less  esteem'd 
By  thee,  than  that  of  heav'n  for  Jove  was 

deem'd; 
Who,  with  his  hand,  and  voice,  did  first  re- 
strain 
Their  murmurs,  then  resum'd  his  speech 

•  aeain. 
The  gods  to  silence  were  oompos'd,  and 

sate 
With  reverence  due  to  his  superior  state. 

«  Cancel  your  pious  cares;  already  he 
Has  paid  his  debt  to  justice,  and  to  me.  27a 
Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  judg- 
ments were. 
Remains  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamors  of  this  vile  degenerate  age. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppressor's 

rage. 
Had  reach'd  the  stars:  'I  will  descend,' 

said  I, 
'  In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie.' 
Disguis'd  in  human  shape,  I  traveled  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  I  heard 

I  found. 
O'er  M»nalus  I  took  my  steepy  way, 
By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey;  s8o 
Then  croes'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade. 
More  infamous  by  curst  Lycaon  made. 
Dark  night  had  cover'd  heav'n  and  earth, 

before 
I  enter'd  his  unhospitable  door. 
Just  at  my  entrance,  I  displayed  the  si^ 
That  somewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 
The  prostrate  people  pray:  the  tyrant  grins; 
And,  adding  profEmation  to  his  sins, 
*  1 11  try,'  said  he,  *  and  if  a  god  appear. 
To  prove  his  deity  shall  cost  him  dear.'  290 
'T  was  late;  the  graceless  wretch  my  death 

prepares. 
When  1  should  soundly  sleep,  oppress'd  with 

cares: 
This  dire  experiment  he  chose,  to  prove 
If  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  Jove; 
But  first  he  had  resolv'd  to  taste  my  pow'r. 
Not  long  before,  but  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Some  legates,  sent  from  the  Molossian  state, 
Were  on  a  peaceful  errant  come  to  treat. 
Of  these  he  murders  one;  he  boils  the  flesh. 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish:  300 
Some  part  he  roasts;  then  serves  it  up, 

so  dress'd. 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feast. 
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Mov'd  with  disdaiii,  the  table  I  o'ertom'd, 
And  with  avenging  flames  the  pah&ce  bum'd. 
The  tyrant,  in  a  fright,  for  shelter  gains 
The  neighboring  fields,  and  sconrs  aE>ng  the 

^ins. 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  be  would  have 

spoke, 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forsook. 
About   his  lips  the  gathered   foam   he' 

chums, 
Andy  breathing  slaughters,  still  with  rage 

he  bums,  310 

But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns. 
His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged 

hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back;  a  famish'd  face  he 

bears; 
His  arms  descend,  his  shoulders  sink  away, 
To  multiply  his  legs  for  chase  of  prey. 
He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remams, 
And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  in  a  narrower  space. 
His  jaws  retain  the  grin,  and  violence  of 

face. 
«  This  was  a  single  ruin,  but  not  one    320 
Deserves  so  just  a  punishment  alone. 
Mankind 's  a  monster,  and  th'  ungodly  times. 
Confederate  into  guilt,  are  sworn  to  crimes. 
All  are  alike  involyOd  in  ill,  and  all 
Must  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall." 
Thus  ended  he;  the  greater  gods  as- 
sent. 
By  clamors  urging  his  severe  intent; 
The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  punishment. 
Yet  still  with  pity  they  remember  man, 
And   mourn  as  much  as  heavenly  spirits 

can.  330 

They  ask,  when  those  were  lost  of  human 

birth, 
What  he  would  do  with  all  this  waste  of 

earth; 
If  his  dispeopled  world  he  would  resign 
To  beasts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  fine: 
Neglected  altars  must  no  longer  smoke, 
If  none  were  left  to  worship  and  invoke. 
To  whom  the  Father  of  the  Grods  replied:  1 
**  Lay  tl^t  unnecessary  fear  aside :  V 

Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide.  J 
I  will  from  wondrous  principles  ordain    340 
A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  sldll. 

aeain." 
Alreaav  had  he  toss'd  the  flaming  brand  ^ 
And  roll^  the  thunder  in  his  spacious  I 

hand,  [ 

Freparing  to  dimsharge  on  seas  and  land;  J 


But  stopp'd,  for  fear,  thus  violentiy  driven. 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  azletree  of 

heaVn: 
Kememb'ring,  in  the  Fates,  a  time  when 

fire 
Should  to  the  battiements  of  heav'n  aspire. 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should 

bum,  349 

And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artill'ry  thus  dismissed,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment; 
Concludes  to  pour  a  wat'rv  deluge  down, 
And,  what  he  durst  not  bum,  resolves  to 

drown. 
The  northern  breath,  that  freezes  floods,  he 

binds, 
With  aU  the  race  of  cloud-dispelling  winds: 
The  South  he  loos'd,  Vho  night  and  horror 

brings; 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he 

pours; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  show** 

ers;  360 

With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow, 
And  lazy  mists  are  low'ring  on  his  brow. 
Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  olench'd 

fist 
He   squeezed   the   clouds;   th'   imprison 'd 

clouds  resist: 
The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  re- 
sound; 
And  show'rs  inlarg'd  come  pouring  on  the 

ground. 
Then,  clad  in  colors  of  a  various  dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply, 
To  feed  the  clouds :  impetuous  rain  descends ; 
The   bearded   com   beneath   the   burthen 

bends;  370 

Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish'd 

grain. 
And  the  long  labors  of  the  year  are  vain. 
Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heav'n  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour   his   vengeance 

down: 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves, 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  wat'rv  tyrant  calls   his  brooks  and 

floods; 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist 

abodes, 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill:  379 
To  whom,  in  brief,  he  thus  imparts  his  will: 
"  Small  exhortation  needs  :  your  pow'za 

employ, 
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And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  reqnireg)  de- 
stroy. 
Let  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  wat'ry  store; 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door." 

The  floods,  by  natore  enemies  to  land. 
And  proudly  swelling  with  their  new  com- 


mana, 


Remove    the    living    stones  that  stopp'd 

their  wav. 
And,  gushing  m>m  their  sonrce,  augment 

the  sea. 
Then,  with    his    mace,   their    monarch' 

struck  the  ground: 
With  inward  trembling  earth  received  the 

woimd,  390 

And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found.  ^ 
Th'  enanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain, 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain; 
Then  rushing  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway. 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  lab'ring  hinas 

away. 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were;  for,  sapp'd 

by  floods. 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  ffdl. 
High  o'er  their    heads    behold  a  wat'ry 

wall:  399 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 
One   climbs  a  cHff;   one  in  his  boat  is 

borne. 
And  plows  above,  where  late  he  sow'd  his 

com. 
Others  o'er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row. 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below; 
Or  downward  driv'n,  they  bruise  the  tender 

vine, 
Or  toBs'd  aloft,  are  knock'd  against  a  pine; 
And  where  of  late  the  kids  hi^  cropp'd  the 

grass. 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their 

place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride,         410 
And  wond'ring  dolphins  o'er  the   palace 

glide; 
On  leaves  and  masts  of  mighty  oaks  they 

browse, 
And  their  broad  fins  entanele  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  swmis  amongst  the 


The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep: 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar; 
The  stag  swims  faster  HiBSk  he  ran  before: 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in 
vain. 


Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  distinction 

know,  410 

And  level'd  nature  lies  oppress'd  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood. 
The  small  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food. 
A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there 

stands 
Betwixt  th'  Athenian  and  Bceotian  landa, 
The  bound  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields 

they  were. 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear: 
Parnassus  is  its  name;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  thro'  the  clouds,  and  mates  the 

lofty  skies.  439 

High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion,  wafting,  moor'd  his  little  skiff. 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man;  they  two  were  human- 
kind. 
The  mountain  nymphs  and  Themis  they 

adore, 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman,  she. 
When    Jupiter,  surveying  earth    from 

high. 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie,  439 

That,  where  so  many  millions  lately  liv'd, 
But  two,  the  best  of  either  sex,  surviv'd, 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind;  fierce  Boreas 

flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the 

skies: 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapors,  driven. 
Discover   heav'n  to  earth,  and  earth  to 

heav'n. 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his 

mace 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  f  urrow'd 

face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  topears     448 1 
Above  the  waves ;  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears,  > 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears.  J 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds 

inspire. 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  shell  he  takes,  whose*  narrow 

vent 
Grows  by  degrees  into  a  large  extent; 
Then  gives  it  breath:  the  Uast,  with  dou- 
bling sound. 
Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 
The  sun  first  heard  it,  in  his  early  east, 
And  met  the  rattling  echoes  in  the  west  458 
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The  waters,  list'miig  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore. 

A  thin  eircumferenoe  of  land  appears; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  eronnds : 
The  stn&ms,  but  just  oontain'd  within  their 

bounds. 
By  slow  decrees  into  their  channels  crawl; 
And  earth  mcreases  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear. 
Which  mud  on  their  dishonored  branches 

bear. 
At  leng^  the  world  was  all  restored  to 

view. 
But  desolate,  and  of  a  sickly  hue:  470 

Nature  beheld  herself,  and  stood  aghast; 
A  dismal  desart,  and  a  silent  waste. 

Which  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous 

look, 
Beheld,   he   wept,  and   thus    to    Pyrrha 

sooke* 
«  O  wife,  O  sister,  O  of  all  thy  kind         1 
The  best  and  only  creature  left  behind,     I 
By  kindred,  love,  and  now  by  dangers  [ 

join'd;  J 

(>f  multitudes  who  breath'd  the  common 

air 
We  two  remain;  a  species  in  a  pair: 
The  rest  the  seas  have  swallowed;  nor  have 

we  480 

EVn  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
The  clouds  are  still  above;  and,  while  I 

speak, 
A  second  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break. 
Should  I  be  snatch'd  from  hence,  and" 

thou  remain, 
Without  relief,  or  partner  of  thy  pain. 
How  oouldst  thou  such  a  wretched  life 

sustain? 

Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  lost,  the  sea, 
That  buried  her  I  lov'd,  should  bury  me. 
O  could  our  father  his  old  arts  inspire,    489 
And  make  me  heir  of  his  informing  fire. 
That  so  I  mif  ht  abolished  man  retneve. 
And  perish'd  people  in  new  souls  might 

live! 
Bnt  H«.Vn  is  plea.'d,  nor  ought  we  to  com- 

plain. 
That  we,  th'  examples  of  mankind,  remain." 
He  said:  the  carenil  couple  join  their  tcArs, 
And    then  invoke   the  gods,   with  pious 

prayers. 
Thus  in  devotion  having  eas'd  their  grief. 
From  sacred  oracles  they  seek  relief; 
And  to  Cephisus'  brook  their  way  pursue: 


The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they 

knew.  500 

With  living  waters,  in  the  fountain  bred,  * 
Hiey  sprimde  first  their  garments  and 

their  head;  > 

Then  took  the  way  which  to  the  temple 

led. 
The  roofs  were  all  defll'd  with  moss  and 

mire, 
The  desart  altars  void  of  solenm  fire. 
Before  the  gradual,  prostrate  they  ador'd; 
The  pavement  kiss'd,  and  thus  the  saint  im- 

plor'd: 
**  O  righteous  Themis,  if  the  pow'rs  above 
By  pray  rs  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their  mind;  510 
If  yet  they  can  forgive,  and  yet  be  kind; 
Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second  birtii, 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  earth." 
Then  thus  the  gracious  goddess,  nodding, 

said: 
''Depart,  and  with  your  vestments  veil  your 

head; 
And  stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen'd 

zones, 

Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty 

mother's  bones." 
Amaz'd  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder 

stand. 
Till  Fyrrha  first  ref ns'd  the  dire  command. 
"  Forbid  it  Heav'n,"  said  she, "  that  I  should 

tear  520 

Those  holy  relics  from  the  sepulcher." 
They  ponder'd  the  mysterious  words  again. 
For  some  new  sense;  and  long  they  sought 

in  vain: 
At  length   Deucalion  clear'd  his   cloudy 

brow. 
And  said:  **  The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning,  which,  if  well  I  understand. 
From  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  command : 
This  earth  our  mighty  mother  is,  the  stones 
In  her  capacious  hodj  are  her  bones: 
These  we  must  cast  l>ehind."  With  hope  and 

fear  530 

The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear: 
The  man  dififides  in  his  own  augury. 
And  doubts  the  gods  ;  yet  bo&  resolve  to 

tnr. 
Descending  from  the  mount,  they  first  un- 

Their  vests;  and,  veil'd,  they  cast  the  stones 

behind: 
The  stones  (a  miracle  to  mortal  view. 
But  long  tradition  makes  it  pass  for  true) 
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Did  first  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell; 
Then  swell'd,  and,  swelling,  by  degrees  grew 

warm;  540 

And  took  the  rudiments  of  human  form: 
Imperfect  shapes  —  in  marble  such  are  seen, 
When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  beg^; 
While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  stone  re- 
mains, 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  veins. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice. 
Were  tum^  to  moisture,  for  the  body's  use. 
Supplying  humors,  blood,  and  nourishment: 
The  rest,  too  solid  to  receive  a  bent, 
Converts  to  bones;  and  what  was  once  a 

vein,  550 

Its  former  name  and  nature  did  retain. 
By  help  of  pow'r  divine,  in  little  space. 
What  the  man  threw  assum'd  a  manly 

foce; 
And  what  the  wife,  renew'd  the  female 

race. 

Hence  we  derive  our  nature,  bom  to  bear 
Laborious  life,  and  haiden'd  into  care. 

The  rest  of  animals,  from  teeounff  earth 
Produced,  in  various  forms  receiv^  their 

birth. 
The  native  moisture,  in  its  close  retreat, 
Digested  by  the  sun's  ethereal  heat,        560 
As  in  a  kindly  womb,  besan  to  breed; 
Then  swell'd  and  quickeir  d  by  the  vital  seed. 
And  some  in  less,  and  some  in  longer  space, 
Were  ripen'd  into  form,  and  took  a  several 

face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is 

fled. 
And  seeks,  with  ebbing  tides,  his  ancient  bed. 
The    fat  manure    with   heav'nly   fire    is 

warm'd; 
And  crusted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are 

form'd: 
These,  when  they  turn  the  glebe,  the  pea* 

sants  find;  569 

Some  rude,  and  yet  unfinished  in  their  land; 

Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birth; 

One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifeless  earth. 

For  heat  and  moisture,  when  in  bodies 

join'd, 
The  temper  that  results  from  either  kind 
Conception  makes;  and,  fighting  till  they 

mix. 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  Nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  discord,  and  with  fruitful 


: 


From  hence  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

with  mud 
And  slime  besmear'd  (the    fseces  of   the 

flood),  580 

Beoeiv'd  the  rays  of  heav'n;  and,  sucking 

in 
The  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin: 
Some  were  of  sev'ral  sorts  produc'd  before. 
But  of  new  monsters  Earth  created  more. 
Unwillingly,  but  yet  she   brought  to 

light 
Thee,  Python,  too,  the  wond'ring  world 

to  fright; 
And  the  new  nations,  with  so  dire  a  sight 
So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large  a  qpaoe 
Did  his  vast  body  and  long  train  embrace. 
Whom  Phcsbus  basking  on  a  bank  espied: 
Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  tried. 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  or  mountain  goat: 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot.  593 
Tho'  every  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  the 

store 
Of  his  full  quiver;  and 't  was  long  before 
Th'  expiring  serpent  wallow'd  in  his  gore. 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed. 
For  Python  shun  he  Pythian  games  decreed. 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should 

strive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots 

drive:  6ao 

The  prize  was  fame;  in  witness  of  renown 
An  oaken  garland  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  bom,  ^ 
But  every  green  alike  by  Phcebus  worn     I 
Did,  with  promiscuous  grace,  his  flowing  [ 

locks  adorn.  J 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  DAPHNE  INTO 

A  LAUREL 

The  first  and  fairest  of  his  loves  was  she 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  de- 
cree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forc'd  him  to  desire: 
Daphne  her  name,  and  Peneus  was  her 

sire. 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  that  new  success  at- 
tends, 610 
He  sees  the  stripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
And  thus  insults  him:  "  Thou  lascivious  boy. 
Are  arms  like  these  for  children  to  employ  ? 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper 

chiim. 
Due  to  my  vigor  and  unerring  aim: 
Resistless  are  my  shafts,  and  Pjrthon  late 
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In  such  a  f eather'd  death  has  found  his 
fate. 

Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by; 

With  that  the  feeble  souls  of  lovers  tr^."  619 

To  whom  the  son  of  Venus  thus  replied: 

*^  Phcsbus,  thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside; 

But  mine  on  Phosbus:  mine  the  fome  shall 
be 

Of  all  thy  conquests,  when  I  conquer  thee." 
He  said,  and  soaring,  swiftly  wing'd  his 
flight; 

Nor  stopp'd  but  on  Parnassus'  airy  height. 

Two  difrrent  shafts  he  from  his  quiver 
draws; 

One  to  repel  desire,  and  one  to  cause. 

One  shaft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold, 

To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover 
bold: 

One  blunt,  and  tipp'd  with  lead,  whose  base 
allay  630 

Provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 

The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he 
dress'd. 

But   with    the    sharp    transfix'd  Apollo's 
breast. 
Th'  enamor'd  deity  pursues  the  chase; 

The  scornful  damsel  shuns  his  loath'd  em- 
brace; 

In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  em- 
ploys. 

And  Phcebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 

bare, 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair. 
By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their 

uains.  6jo 

And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains. 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride 
She  shuns,  and  hates  the  joys  she  never 

tried. 
On  wilds  and  woods  she  fixes  her  desire, 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love 

inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft:  **  Thou  ow'st," 

says  he, 
**  A  husband  to  thyself,  a  son  to  me." 
She,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed; 
She  glows  with  blushes,  and  she  hangs  her 

head. 
Then,  casting  round  his  neck  her  tender 

arms,  650 

Soothes  him  with  blandishments,  and  filial 

charms. 
''Gire  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "to  live, 

and  die. 


A  spotless  maid,  -without  the  marriage  tie. 
T  is  but  a  small  request;  I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  gave  before." 
The  good  old  sire  was  soften'd  to  consent. 
But  said  her  wish  would  prove  her  punish- 
ment; 
For  so  much  youth,  and  so  much  beauty 

iom'd, 
Oppos'd  the  state  which  her  desires  de- 
signed. 659 
The  G^  of  Light,  aspiring  to  her  bed, 
Hope.  wl«t  he  ueks.  with  flattering  £«.- 

cies  fed; 
And  is  by  Ids  own  oracles  misled. 
And  as  in  empty  fields  the  stubble  bums. 
Or  nightly  travelers,  when  day  returns. 
Their  useless  torches  on  dry  hedees  throw. 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kincQe  all  the 

row; 
So  bums  the  god,  consuming  in  desire, 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  a  fruitless  fire: 
Her  well-tum'd  neok  he  viewed  (her  neck 
was  bare)  669 

And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishevel'd  hair: 
*'  O  were  it  oomb'd,"  said  he,  *<  with  what 

agraoe 
Woukl    every   waving    curl    become    her 

facel'^ 
He  view'd  her  eyes,  like  heavenly  lamps 

that  shone; 
He  view'd  her  lips,  too    sweet  to  view 
alone, 


Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damsel  fled  away. 

Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay: 

"  Stay,  nymph,"  he  cried,  '*  I  follow,  not  a 
foe:  680 

Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling 
doe; 

Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frigfaten'd  lamb 
removes. 

And  from  pursuing  falcons  fearful  doves; 

Thou  shunn'st  a  ^)d,  and  shnnn'st  a  god 
that  loves. 

Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  ten- 
der foot, 

Or  thou  should st  &11  in  flying  mv  pursuit! 

To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline; 

Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 

Yet  think  from  whom  thou  dost  so  rashly 
fly;  .        689 

Nor  basely  bom,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  I. 

Perhaps  thou  know'st  not  my  superior  state. 
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And  from  that  ig^oianoe  proceeds  thy  bate. 

Me  ClaroB,  Delphos,  Tenedos  obey; 

These  hands  the  Patareian  scepter  sway. 

The  King  of  GodB  begot  me:  what  shall  be. 

Or  is,  or  eyer  was,  in  fate,  I  see. 

Mine  is  th'  invention  of  the  charming  Wre; 

Sweet  notes,  and  heaVnly  numbers  I  in- 
spire. 

Sore  is  my  bow,  nnerrine  is  my  dart; 

Bat  ah !  more  deadly  his,  who  pierc*d  my 
heart. 

Medicine  is  mine:  what  herbs  and  simples 
grow 


700 


: 


In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pow'rs 

know, 
And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below. 
Alas,  that  fields  ana  forests  can  afford 
No  remedies  to  heal  their  loye-sick  lord  ! 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  avails. 
And  his  own  physio  the  physician  fails." 

She  heard  not  half,  so  furiously  she  fiies, 
And  on  her  ear  th*  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Fear  gaye  her  viiigs;  and  u  she  fled,  the 

Wind,  710 

Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind. 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  ezpos'd  to 

view; 
Which  made  the  god  more  eager  to  pursue. 
The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hotly 

bent  • 

To  lose  his  time  in  empty  compliment; 
But  led  by  love,  and  fir'd  by  such  a  sight, 
Impetuously  pursued  his  near  delight. 
As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound,  slipp'd 

from  far. 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fear- 
ful hare,  719 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay, 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey; 
O'erruns  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  fiiz; 
She  scapes,  and  for  the  neighb'ring  covert 

strives. 
And  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives: 
If  litUe  things  with  great  we  may  compare. 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair: 
She,  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly 

move. 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by 

love.  739 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase ;  "I 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer 


pace, 


And  just  is  fast'ning  on  the  frish'd  em< 
brace.  J 


. 


The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal 

fright. 
Spent  with  the  labor  of  so  long  a  flight; 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
UjDon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  brook: 
'<0  help,"  she  cried,  '<  in  this  eztremest  need. 
If  water  gods  are  deities  indeed: 
Gape,  earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  in- 

tomb; 
Or  change  my  form  whence  all  my  sorrows 

come.  740 

Scarce  had  she  finish'd,  when  her  feet  slie 

found 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fasten'd  to  the 

ground: 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows; 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  her   arms  extend   to 

boughs: 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone, 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone. 
Yet  PhoebM  loveB  her  etill,  and,  carting 

round 
Her  bole  his  arms,  some  little  warmth  he 

found.  748 

The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unfinish'd  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heav'd  her  heart 
He  fix'd  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind; 
It  swerv'd  aside,  and  his  embrace  declin'd. 
To  whom  the  god:  ^Because  thou  canst 

not  be 
My  mistress,  I  espouse  thee  for  my  tree: 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honor  and  renown; 
The  deathless  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  shalt  the  Roman  festinds  adorn. 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn. 
Thou  shalt  returning  Cesar's  triumph  grace, 
When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass; 
Wreath'd  on  the  post  before  his  palace  wait. 
And  be  the  sacred  guardian  of  the  gate;  762 
Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'dby Jove, 
Unfading  as  th'  immortal  pow'rs  above: 
And,  as  the  locks  of  Phcebus  are  unshorn. 
So  shall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn." 
The  gtatefii  tree  was  pleaa'd  with  what  he 

said. 
And  shook  the  shady  honors  of  her  head. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  lO  INTO 
A   HEIFER 

An  ancient  forest  in  Thessalia  grows, 
Which  Tempo's    pleasant  valley  does  In- 
close: 770 
Thro'  this  the  npid  Peneus  takes  his  course. 
From  Pindus  rolling  with  impetuous  force; 
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Mists  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arise, 
And  deadly  damps  inclose  the  cloudy  sides; 
Perpetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood, 
And  sounds  of  waters  d^  we  neighborhood. 
Deep  in  a  rocky  cave  he  makes  abode, 
A  mansion  proper  for  a  mourning  god. 
Here  he  gives  audience,  issuing  out  decrees 
To  rivers,  his  dependent  deities.  780 

On  this  occasion  nither  they  resort, 
To  pay  their  homage,  and  to  make  their 

court; 
All  doubtful,  whether  to  congratulate 
His  daughter's  honor,  or  lament  her  fate. 
SperchiBus,  crown'd  with  poplar,  first  ap- 
pears; 
Then    old  Apidanus  came,  crown'd  with 

years: 
Cnipeus  turbulent,  Amphrysos  tame; 
And  .£as  last,  with  lagging  waters,  came. 
Then  of  his  kindred   brooks  a  numerous 

throng  789 

Condole  his  u)ss,  and  brinff  their  urns  along. 
Not  one  was  wanting  of  the  wat'ry  train 
That  fill'd  hiB  flood,  or  mingled  with  the 

main, 
But  Inachus,  who  in  his  cave,  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  his  own; 
For  his  dear  lo,  whether  stray'd,  or  d^td. 
To  him  uncertain,  doubtful  tears  he  shed. 
He  sought  her  thro'  the  world,  but  sought 

in  vain; 
And,  nowhero  finding,  rather  fear'd  her 

slain. 
Her,  just  returning  from  her  father's 

brook, 
Jove  had  beheld,  with  a  desiring  look;    800 
And:  ''O  fair  daughter  of  the  flood,"  he 

said, 
**  Worthy  alone  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
Happy,  whoever  shall  those  charms  possess ! 
The  King  of  Gods  (nor  is  thy  lover  less) 
Invites  thee  to  yon  cooler  shades,  to  shun 
The  scorohing  rays  of  the  meridian  sun. 
Nor  shalt  tl^u  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 

grove 
Alone,  without  a  guide;  thy  g^uide  is  Jove: 
No  puny  pow'r,  but  he  whose  high  com-' 

mand 
Is  unconfin'd,  who  rules  the  seas  and 

land,  810 

And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awful  hand.  ^ 
O  fly  not  —  "  for  she  fled  from  his  embrace : 
O'er  Lema's  pasturos  he  pursued  the  chase. 
Along  the  shades  of  the  Lyrceean  plain. 
At  length  the  god,  who  never  asks  in  vain. 


Involved  with  vapors,  imitating  night, 
Both  air  and  earth;  and  then  suppross'd 

her  flight, 
And,  mingling  forco  with  love,  enjoy'd 

the  full  delight. 
Meantime  the  jealous    Juno,  from  on 

high. 
Survey 'd  the  fruitful  fields  of  Arcady;    8ao 
And  wouder'd  that  the  mist  should  overrun 
The  face  of  daylight,  and  obscuro  the  sun. 
No  nat'ral  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or 

bogs. 
Or  marshy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fo^: 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Her  faithless  husband;  but  no  Jove  was 

thero. 
Suspecting  now  the  worst:  "  Or  I,"  she  said, 
''Am  much  mistaken,  or  am  much  be- 

tray'd." 
With  fury  she  precipitates  her  flieht,  839 1 
Dispels  the  shadows  of  dissembled  night,  > 
Ana  to  the  day  restores  his  native  light.  J 
Th'  almighty  lecher,  careful  to  prevent 
The  consequence,  foroseeing  her  descent. 
Transforms  his  mistress  in  a  trice;  and 


now 


In  lo's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow. 

So  slick  her  skm,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 

Ev'n  Juno  did  unwilline  pleasure  take 

To  see  so  fair  a  rival  of  her  love; 

And  what  she  was,  and  whence,  enquir'd  of 

Jove;  839 

Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree. 
The  god,  half-caught,  was  foro'd  upon  a 

lie; 
And  said  she  sprung  from  earth.   She  took 

the  wora. 
And  begged  the  beauteous  heifer  of  her 

lord. 
What  should  he  do?  'Twas  equal  shame 

to  Jove 
Or  to  relinquish,  or  betny  his  love; 
Yet  to  refuse  so  slight  a  gift  would  be 
But  more  t'  increase  his  consort's  jealousy: 
Thus  fear  and   love  by  turns  his  heart 

assail'd. 
And  stroneer  love  had  sure  at  length  pre- 

vaird; 
But  some  faint  hope  remain'd,  his  jealous 

queen  850 

Had  not  the  mistress  thro'  the  heifer  seen. 
The  cautious  goddess,  of  her  gift  possess'd, 
Yet  harbor'd  anxious  thoughts  within  her 

breast; 
As  she  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  her  Jove, 


1 
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And  jostly  fear'd  some  new  relapse  of  love. 
Which  to  present,  and  to  secnre  her  care, 
To  trusty  Arg^  she  commits  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skies) 
Was  compassed  round,  and  wore  an  hundred 

eyes. 
But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  slumber ' 

steep;  860 

The  rest  on  duiy  still  their  station  keep; 
Nor  could  the  total  constellation  sleep. 
Thus,  ever  present  to  his  eyes  and  mmd, 
His  charge  was  still  before  him,  tho'  behind. 
In  fields  he  sufFer'd  her  to  feed  by  day; 
But,  when  the  setting  sun  to  night  gave  way, 
The  captive  cow  he  sununon'd  witii  a  call, 
And  drove  her  back,  and  tied  her  to  the  stall. 
On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  she  fed, 
HeaVn  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed; 
So  hardly  lodg'd :  and,  to  digest  her  food,  87 1 
She  drank  m>m  troubled  streams,  defil'd 

with  mud. 
Her  woful  story  fain  she  would  have  told, 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  hands  to 

hold. 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow'd. 
She  strove  to  speak;  she  spoke  not,  but  she 

low'd: 
Affrighted  with  the  noise,  she  look'd  around. 
And  seem'd  t'  inquire  the  author  of  the 

sound. 
Once  on  the  banks  where  often  she  had 

pky'd, 
(Her  father's  banks)  she  came,  and  there 

survey'd  sso 

Her  alter'd  visage,  and  her  branohinff  head; 
And,  starting,  from  herself  she  would  have 

fled. 
Her  fellow-nymphs,  familiar  to  her  eyes, 
Beheld,  but  knew  her  not  in  this  disguise. 
EVn  Inachus  himself  was  ignorant. 
And  in  his  daufifhter  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  followed  where  her  fellovrs  went,  as  she 
Were  still  a  partner  of  the  company: 
They  stroke  her  neck;  the  gentle  heifer 

stands,    '  889 

And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands. 
Her  father  gave  her  grass;  the  grass  she ' 

took, 
And  lick'd  his  palms,  and  cast  a  piteous  > 

look. 
And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  she  spoke.  J 
She  would  have  told  her  name,  ana  ask'd 

relief; 
But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  she  tells  her 

grief, 


Which  with  her  foot  she  makes  him  under- 
stand; 

And  prints  the  name  of  lo  in  the  sand. 

<<  Ah  wretched  me ! "  her  mournful  father 
cried; 

She,  with  a  sigh,  to  *'  wretched  me  "  re- 
plied: 

About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he 
threw;  900 

And  wept,  and  then  these  tender  words 
ensue: 

**And  art  thou  she,  whom  I  have  sou^t 
around 

The  world,  and  have  at  lengthsosadly  found  ? 

So  found,  is  worse  than  u>st:  with  mutual 
words 

Thou  answer'st  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue 
affords; 

But  sighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy 
oreast, 

And  speech  denied  by  lowing  is  expressed. 

Unknowing,  I  prepared  thy  bridal  bed. 

With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed; 

But  now  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  be  910 

Thy  mate,  and  belPwing  sons  thy  progeny. 

O,  were  I  mortal,  death  might  bring  relief ! 

But  now  my  godhead  but  extends  my  grief; 

Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  see, 

And  makes  me  curse  mv  immortality  !  " 

More  had  he  said,  but,  tearful  of  her  stay, 

The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 

To  some  fresh  pasture;  on  a  hilly  height 

He  sate  himself,  and  kept  her  still  in  sight. 

THE  EYES  OF  ARGUS  TRANSFORMED  INTO 

A  peacock's  train 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  sufferings 
bear;  910 

But  call'd  in  haste  his  airy  messenger. 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 
With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped ; 
His  flying  hat  was  fasten'd  on  his  head; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his 

hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 
The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound, 
And,  in  thetnoment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  came  in  sight,  the  craf  1y  god  930 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retain  d  his  rod : 
That  sleep-procuring  wand  wise  Hermes 

took. 
But  made  it  seem  to  sight  a  shepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control; 
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Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slyly  stole. 

Clad  like  a  oovntry  swain,  he  ptp'd,  and  sung ; 

And;  playing,  drove  his  jolly  troop  along. 
With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  he^, 

But  wonders  much  at  those  new  vocal  reeds; 

And:  ^  Whosoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend,'' 
said  he,  940 

**  Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by 
me: 

This  hill  has  browse  for  them,  and  shade 
for  thee." 

The  god,  who  was  with  ease  induc'd  to  climb, 

Began  discourse  to  pass  away  the  time; 

And  still,  betwixt,  lus  tuneful  pipe  he  plies; 

And  watch'd  his  hour  to  close  the  keeper's 
eyes. 

With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake. 

Not  suff'ring  all  his  eyes  repose  to  take; 

And  aak'd  &e  stranger,  who  did  reeds  in- 
vent, 949 

And  whence  began  so  rare  an  instrument 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OP  SYRINX 
INTO   REEDS 

Then  Hermes  thus:  **A  nymph  of  late 
there  was, 

Whose  heav'nly  form  her  fellows  did  sur- 
pass: 

The  pnde  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains; 

Belov'd  by  deities,  ador'd  by  swains: 

Syrinx  her  name;  by  Sylvans  oft  pursued, 

As  oft  she  did  the  lustful  gods  delude; 

The  rural  and  the  wood£uid  pow'rs  dis- 
dain'd; 

With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  main- 
tain'd. 

Like  PhoBbe  clad,  even  Phcsbe's  self  she 


60  tall,  so  straight,  such  well-proportion'd 

limbs:  960 

The  nicest  eye  did  no  distinction  know, 
Bat  that  the  goddess  bore  a  golden  bow: 
Distinguish'd  thus,  the  sight  she  cheated 

toa 
Descending  from  Lycseus,  Pan  admires 
The  matcUess  nymph,  and  bums  with  new 

desires. 
A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore. 
And  thus  b^an  her  pity  to  implore. 
But  ere  he  thus  began,  she  took  her  flight 
So  swift,  she  was  luready  out  of  sight; 
Nor  stay'd  to  hear  the  courtship  of  the  god, 
But  bent  her  course  to    Ladon's  gentle 

flood:  971 


There  by  the  river  stopp'd,  and,  tir'd  be- 
fore. 

Belief  from  water  nymphs    her    pray'rs 
implore. 
*'Now   while   the   lustful   god,   with" 
speedy  pace. 

Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  em- 
brace. 

He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rising 
on  the  place. 

And  while  he  sighs,  his  ill  success  to  find, 

The  tender  canes  were  shaken  by  the  wind; 

And  breath'd  a  mournful  air,  unheard  be- 
fore. 

That,  much  surprising  Pan,  yet    pleas'd 
him  more.  980 

Admiring  this  new  music:  '  Thou,'  he  said, 

'  Who  canst  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed. 

At  least  shalt  be  the  consort  of  mv  mind; 

And  often,  often,  to  my  lips  be  iom'd.' 

He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportion  d  as  they ' 
are: 

Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with 
care. 

They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrate- 
ful fair." 

While  Hermes  pip'd,  and  sung,  and  told 
his  tale. 

The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail,  989 

And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  bds  to  creep; 

TiU    aU    the  watdunan  yraa.  at   length, 
asleep. 

Then  soon  the  god  his  voice  and  song  sup- 
press'd. 

And  with  his  pow'rful  rod  confirm'd  his 
rest; 

Without  delay  his  crooked  faulchion  drew. 

And  at  one  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew. 

Down  from  the  rock  fell  the  dissever'd 
head, 

Opening  its  eyes  in  death,  and  falling  bled; 

And  mark'd  the  passage  with  a  crimson 
trail: 

Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces,  cold  and  pale; 

And  all  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their 
light,  1000 

Are  dos'd  at  once  in  one  perpetual  night. 

These  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may 
fail. 

And  spreads  them  in  her  peacock's  gaudy 

Impatient  to  revenge  her  injur'd  bed, 
She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rival's  head; 
With  furies  frights  her  from  her  native 
home, 
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And  drives  her  gadding  round  the  world 

to  roam: 
Nor  ceas'd  her  madness  and  her  flight, 

before 
She  touch'd  the    limits  of    the    Pharian 

shore.  1009 

At  length,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn 

with  toil, 
She  laid  hep  down;  and,  leaning  on  her 

Knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries; 
And  cast  her  languishing  regards  above, 
For  help  from  heav'n,  and  her  ungrateful 

clove. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  she  low'd;  'twas  all 

she  could. 
And  with  unldndness  seem'd  to  tax  the  god. 
Last,  with  an  humble  pray'r,  she  begg'd 

repose. 
Or  death  at  least,  to  finish  all  her  woes.  1019 
Jove  heard  her  vows,  and  with  a  flatt'ring 

look. 
In  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  spoke. 
He  cast  his  arms  about  her  neoc,  and  said: 
"  Dame,  rest  secure ;  no  more  thy  nuptial  bed 
This  nymph  shall  violate;  by  Styx  I  swear. 
And  every  oath  that  binds  the  Thunderer.'' 
The  eoddess  was  appeas'd;  and  at  the  word 
Was  lo  to  her  former  shape  restored. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  tall  away; 
The  sweetness  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 
Tho'  not  so  large;  her  crooked  horns  de- 
crease; X030 
The  wideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease: 
Her  hoofs  to  hands  return,  in  little  space; 
The  five  long  taper  finders  take  their  place; 
And  nothing  of  the  heifer  now  is  seen, 
Beside  the  native  whiteness  of  her  skm. 
Erected  on  her  feet  she  walks  again. 
And  two  the  duty  of  the  four  sustain. 
She  tries  her  tongue,  hersilenoe  softly  breaks. 
And  fears  her  former  lowings  when  she 

speaks: 
A  goddess  now,  thro'  all  th'  Egyptian  state, 
And  serv'd  by  priests,  who  in  white  linen 

wait.  X041 

Her  son  was  Epaphus,  at  length  believ'd 
The  son  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  receiv'd. 
With  sacrifice  ador'd  and  public  pray'rs. 
He  common  temples  with  his  mother  shares. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton, 
Like  honor  claims,  and  boasts  his  sire  the 

Sun. 


His  haughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air, 
The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear:     1050 
**  Thou  tak'st  thy  mother's  woid  too  far," 

said  he, 
«  And  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree. 
Cro,  base  pretender  to  a  borrow'a  name  I " 
Thus  tax^  he  blush'd  with  anger,  and  with 

shame; 
But  shame  repress'd  his  rage:  the  daunted 

youth 
Soon  seeks  his  mother,  and  enquires  the  truth. 
<*  Mother,"  said  he,  '*this  infamy  was  thrown 
Bv  Epaphus  on  you,  and  me  your  son. 
He  spoke  in  public,  told  it  to  my  face; 
Nor  durst  I  vindicate  the  dire  disgrace:  1060 
Ev'n  I,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Restrain'd  by  shame,  was  foro'd  to  houimy 

tongue. 
To  hear  an  open  slander  is  a  curte; 
But  not  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 
If  I  am  heav'n-begot,  assert  your  son 
By  some  sure  sign;  and  make  my  &ther 

known. 
To  right  mv  honor,  and  redeem  your 

own.' 

He  said,  and  saying  cast  his  arms  about 
Her  neck,  and  begg'd  her  to  resolve  the 

doubt.  1069 

'T  is  hard  to  judge  if  Clymene  were  moy'd 

More  by  his  pray'r,  whom  she  so  dearly  lov'd, 

Or  more  with  rury  fir'd,  to  find  her  name 

Traduc'd,  and  made  the  sport  of  common 

fame. 
She  stretch'd  her  arms  to  heav'n,  and  fix'd 

her  eyes 
On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the  skies: 
"  Now  by  those  beams,"  said  she,  **  whose 

holy  fires 
Consume  my  breast,  and  kindle  my  desires; 
By  him  who  sees  us  both,  and  cheers  out 

sight. 
By  him  the  public  minister  of  light, 
I  swear  that  Sun  begot  thee:  if  I  lie,     io8e 
Let  him  his  cheerful  influence  deny; 
Let  him  no  more  this  peijur'd  creature 

And  shine  on  all  the  world  but  only  me. 
If  still  you  doubt  your  mother's  innocence, 
His  eastern  mansion  is  not  far  from  hence; 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  leve  go, 
And    from  himself   your  parentage  may 

know." 
With  joy  th'  ambitious  youth  his  mother 

heard, 
And  eager,  for  the  journey  soon  prepared.  1089 
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He  loDgi  the  world  beneath  him  to  Borrey; 
To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day: 
From  Meroe's  bnzning  sands  he  bends  his 

course, 
Nor  less  in  India  feels  his  father's  force; 
His  traTcl  urging,  till  he  came  in  sif  ht, 
And  saw  the  pafiice  by  the  purple  ught. 


THE   FABLE  OF    IPHIS  AND 
lANTHE 

PROM   THE    NINTH    BOOK   OP   THE- 
METAMORPHOSES 

The  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  thro'  Crete  had 

flown; 
But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own, 
In  Iplu.  elniig'd;  for  new  the  Goosnan 

bounds, 
(As  loud  report  the  miracle  resounds,) 
At  Phsstus  dwelt  a  man  of  honest  blood,  * 
Bat  meanly  bom,  and  not  so  rich  as  ffood; 
Esteem'd  and  loVd  by  all  the  neighbor- 
hood: 

Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  assign'd 
For  childbirth  came,  thus  bluntly  spoke  his 

mind: 
**  If  Heay'n,"  said  Lygdus,  «  will  youch-  ^ 
safe  to  hear,  10 

I  have  but  two  petitiotts  to  prefer; 
Short  pains  for  ihee,  for  me  a  son  and 

neir. 

Crirls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  when  bom,  the  tits  ar^  little  worth; 
Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labor,  and  their  bread  to 

gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  shalt  pro- 
duce. 
Of  so  great  chanras,  and  so  little  use, 
(Bear  witness,  HeaVn,  with  what  reluc- 

tancy,) 
Her  hapless  insDoence  I  doom  to  die."     ao 
He  said,  and  tears  the  conmion  grief  dis- 

Of  him  who  bade,  and  her  who  must  obey. 

Tet  Telethusa  still  persists,  to  find 
Pit  arguments  to  moTC  a  fatlrar's  mind; 
T*  extend  his  wishes  to  a  larger  scope. 
And  in  one  veasel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continEues  hard:    her   time  drew 

near. 
And  she  her  keayy  load  could  scarcely 


When  slumb'ring,  in  the  latter  shades  of 

night. 
Before  th'  approaches  of  returning  light,  30 
She  saw,  or  tiiought  she  saw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Isis  at  their  head: 
Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead 

placd. 
And  yellow  sheayes  her  shining  temples 

grac'd: 
A  miter,  for  a  crown,  she  wore  on  high; 
The  dog  and  dappled  bull  were  waiting  by; 
Osiris,  sought  along  the  banks  of  Nile; 
The  silent  god;  the  sacred  crooodile; 
And,  last,  a  long  procession  moving  on. 
With   timbrels,  that   assist    the    lab'ring 

moon.  40 

Her  slumbers  seem'd  dispell'd,  and,  broad 

awake. 
She  heard  a  voice   that    thus    distinctly 

spake: 
**  My  Totary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  save  whato'er  the  eods  will  sencL 
Delude  with  art  thy  husband's  dire  de- 
cree: 
When  danger  calls,  repose  thy  trust  on 

me; 
And  know  thou  hast  not  serr'd  a  thank- 
less deity." 
This  promise  made,  with  night  the  goddess 

fled: 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her 

bed; 
DcToutly  lifts  her  spotless  hands  on  high,  50 
And  prays  the  pow  rs  their  gift  to  ratify. 
Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing 

throes. 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burden  did  disclose. 
'T  was  of  the  Mauteous  kind,  and  brought 

to  light 
With  secrecy,  to  shun  the  father's  sight. 
Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurse  was  conscious  of  the  fact  alone; 
The  father  paid  his  tows  as  for  a  son; 
And  call'd  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  name  60 
Which  either  sez  with  equal  right  may 

claim. 
Iphis    his    mndsire  was;    the  wife  was 

pleas'd, 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  fortune's  favor  eas'd: 
The  doubtful  name  was  us'd  without  deceit. 
And  truth  was  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat. 
The  habit  sheVd  a  boy,  the  bMuteous  face 
With   manly   fierceness    mingled   female 

grace. 
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Now  thirteen  years  of  age  were  swiftly ' 

run, 
When  the  fond  father  thought  the  time 

drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.    70  j 
lanthe  was  his  choice;  so  wondrous  fair, 
Her  form  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare: 
A  neighbor's  daughter  of  his  own  degree, 
And  not  more  bkst  with  fortune's  goods 

than  he. 
They  soon  espous'd;  for  they  with  ease 

were  join'd, 
Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind: 
Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too; 
And,  bred  together,  in  one  school  they  grew. 
Thus,  fatally  disposed  to  mutual  fires. 
They  felt,  before  they  knew,  the  same  de- 
sires. 80 
Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care; 
One  loT'd  with  hope,  onelanguish'd  indespair. 
The  maid  accus'd  the  lingering  days  alone; 
For  whom  she  thought  a  man,  she  thought 

her  own. 
But  Iphis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 
As  fiercely  bums,  but  hopes  for  no  relief. 
Ev'n  her  despair  adds  fuel  to  her  fire: 
A  maid  with  madness  does  a  maid  desire. 
And,  scarce  refraining  tears:   *'Alas ! " 

said  she, 
**  What  issue  of  my  love  remains  for  me  !  90 
How  wild  a  passion  works  within  my  breast  1 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  I  possess'd ! 
Could  I  the  care  of  Proyidence  deserve, 
Heav'nmust  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve. 
And  that  'smy  fate,  or  sure  it  wouldnave  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  punishment; 
Not  this  unkindly  curse,  to  rage  and  bum, 
Where  nature  shews  no  prospect  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  consume  with  fruitless  fire ; 
Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow-mares 

desire:  100 

The  father  of  the  fold  supplies  his  ewes;  ^ 
The  stag  through  secret  woods  his  hind 

pursues; 
AndbinU  for  mates  the  males  of  their  own 

species  choose. 
Her  females  Nature  guards  from  female 

flame, 
And  joins  two  sexes  to  preserve  the  game : 
Would  I  were  nothing,  or  not  what  I  am  !  ^ 
Crete,  fam'd  for  monsters,  wanted  of  her 

store. 
Till  my  new  love  produced  one  monster  more. 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun  a  bull  desir*d. 
And  yet,  ev'n  then,  a  male  a  female  fir'd:  no 


Her  passion  was  extravagantly  new. 
But  mine  is  much  the  maidder  of  the  two. 
To  things  impossible  she  was  not  bent, 
But  found  the  means  to  compass  her  intent 
To  cheat  his  eyes  she  took  a  different  shape; 
Yet  still  she  gain'd  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 
Should  all  the  wit  of  ail  the  world  conspire, 
Should  Dsedalus  assist  my  wild  desire. 
What  art  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy, 
Or  what  can  change  lanthe  to  a  boy  ?     130 
Extinguish  then  thy  passion,  hopeless  nuud, 
And  recollect  thy  reason  for  thy  aid. 
Enow  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  TO^wlftiia 

ought, 
And  drive  these  golden  wishes  from  thy 

thought. 
Thou  canst  not  hope  thy  fond  desires  to 

gain; 
Where  hope  is  wanting,  wishes  are  in  vain. 
«  And  yet  no  guards  against  our  joys  con- 
spire; 
No  jealous  husband  hinders  our  desire: 
My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wish. 
And  she  herself  consenting  to  the  bliss.  130 
All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  nunc. 
And  yet  I  never  can  enjoy  the  fair; 
T  is  past  the  pow'r  of  MeaVn  to  grant  my 

pray'r. 
Heav'nnas  been  kind,as  far  as  Heav'ncan  be; 
Our  parents  with  our  own  desires  agree; 
But  Nature,  stronger  than  the  gods  above, 
Refuses  her  assistance  to  my  love; 
She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain: 
One  gift  refus'd  makes  ail  their  bounty  vain. 
And  now  the  nappy  day  is  just  at  hand,  141 
To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band — 
Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies:  thus, accurst, 
In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst 
Why  com'stthou,  Juno,  to  these  barren  rites. 
To  bless  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights  ? 
Or  why  should  Hymen  lift  his  torch  on  high. 
To  see  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ? 
Thus  love-sick   Iphis  her  vain  passion 

mourns: 
With  equal  ardor  fair  lanthe  bums,        150 
Invoking  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  pow'r, 
To  spe^L  uie  work,  and  haste  the  happy 

hour. 
She  hopes,  while  Telethusa  fears  the  day. 
And  strives  to  interpose  some  new  delay: 
Now  feigns  a  sickness,  now  is  in  a  fright 
For  this  l)ad  omen,  or  that  boding  sif  ht. 
But  havine  done  whate'er  she  could  devise. 
And  emptied  all  her  magazine  of  lies. 
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The  time  approach'd;  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  fatal  secret  must  to  light  betray.  160 
Then  Telethusa  had  recourse  to  pray'r, 
She  and  her  daughter  with  disheyel  d  hair; 
Trembling  with  roar,  great  Isis  they  ador'd, 
Embrao'd  her  altar,  fuid  her  aid  inoplor'd: 
**  Fair  qneen,  who  dost  on  fruitful  Egypt 

snme, 
Who  sway'st  the  scepter  of  the  Pharian 

isle. 
And  sey'nf old  hJls  of  disembog^uing  Nile ; 
BelieTe,  in  this  our  last  distress,"  she  said, 
**  A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  wert  present  to  my 

sight;  170 

Beyeal'd  I  saw  thee,  by  thy  own  fair  light: 
I  saw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  see. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  majesty, 
The  glorious  train    that  oompass'd   thee 

around; 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbrel's  holy  sound. 
Thy  words  I  noted,  which  I  still  retain; 
Let  not  thy  sacred  oracles  be  Tain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myself  am  free 
From  uiame  and  punishment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depend:  180 
Thy  counsel  sav'd  us,  let  thy  pow'r  defend.  ** 
Her  tears  pursued  her  words,  and,  while 

she  spoke. 
The  goddess  nodded,  and  her  altar  shook: 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blast  of  wind, 
Were  heiard  to  clap;  the  lunar  horns  that 

bind 
The  brows  of  Isis  cast  a  blaze  around; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring 

sound. 
S(»ne  hopes  these  happy  omens  did  impart ; 
Forth  went   the  mother  with  a  beating 

heart, 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  satisfied;       190 
Bat  Iphis  foUow'd  with  a  larger  stride: 
The  whiteness  of  her  skin  forsook  her  face, 
Her  looks  emboldened  with  an  awful  grace; 
Her  features  and  her  strength  together 

grew. 
And  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  with- 
drew. 
Her    sparkling    eyes    with    manly    yigor 

shone; 
Big  was  her  Toice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  rcTeal'd,  began 
To  shoot,  and  spread,  and  burnish  into 

man.  199 

The  maid  becomes  a  youth ;  no  more  delay 
Tour  TOWS,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 


Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear; 
The  Totive  tables  this  inscription  wear: 
**  Iphis,  the  man,  has  to  the  goddess  paid 
The  vows  that  Iphis  offer'd  when  a  maid." 
Now  when  the  star  of  day  had  shewn 

his  face, 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  presence  grace 
The  nuptial  rites;  and.  Hymen  from  above 
Descending  to  complete  their  happy  love. 
The  gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual 

aid,  a  10 

And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the   lovely 

maid. 


THE  FABLE  OF  ACIS,  POLYPHE- 
MUS, AND  GALATEA 

FROM  THE    THIRTEENTH    BOOK    OF    THE 
METAMORPHOSES 

GALATEA  RELATES  THE  STORY 

Acis,    the    lovely    youth,    whose    loss    I 

mourn. 
From  Fauniu.  ai>d   the  nyinph  Symethis 

bom. 
Was  both  his  parents' pleasure;  but  to  me 
Was  all  that  love  coula  make  a  lover  be* 
The  gods  our  minds  in  mutual  bands  did 

join; 
I  was  his  only  joy,  as  he  was  mine. 
Now  sixteen  sunmiers  the  sweet  youth  had 

seen. 
And  doubtful  down  began  to  shade  his 

chin; 
When  Polyphemus  first  disturb'd  our  joy. 
And  lov'd  me  fiercely,  as  I  loVd  the  boy.  to 
Ask  not  which  passion  in  my  soul  was 

high'r, 
My  last  aversion,  or  my  first  desire: 
Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less; 
Both  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excess. 
Thee,  Venus,  thee,  both  heav'n  and  earth 

obey; 
Immense  thy  pow'r,  and  boundless  is  thy 

sway. 
The  Cyclops,  who  defied  th'  ethereal  throne. 
And  thought  no  thunder  louder  than  his 

own; 
The  terror  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  far 
Than  wolves  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forests 

are;  ao 

Th'  inhuman  host,  who  made  his  bloody 

feasts 
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On  mangled  members  of    his    butcher'd 

guests, 
Yet  felt  the  f oroe  of  Ioto  and  fierce  desire, 
And  burnt  for  me  with  unrelenting  fire: 
Forgot  his  caverns,  and  bis  woolly  care; 
Assum'd  the  softness  of  a  lover's  air; 
And  comb'd,  with  teeth  of  rakes,  his 

rugged  hair. 
Now  with  a  crooked  scythe  his  beard  he 

sleeks, 
And  mows  the  stubborn    stubble  of  his 

cheeks; 
Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  simafres,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye.    31 
His  cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood  are  lost, 
And  ships  securely  sail  along  the  coast. 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arrived  by  chance 
Where   Etna's   smnmits  to  the  sea's  ad- 
vance. 
Who  mark'd  the  tracts  of  every  bird  that 

flew. 
And  sure  presages  from  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  the  Cyclops  that  Ulysses'  hand 
In  his  broad  eye  should  thrust  a  flaming 

brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  scornful  grin,  replied:  40 
"  Vain  augur,  thou  hast  falsely  prophesied; 
Already  Cdvc  his  flaming  brand  has  toss'd ; 
Looking  on  two  fair  eyes,  my  sieht  I  lost." 
Thus,  wam'd  in  vain,  with  stalking  pace 

he  strode. 
And  stamp'd  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  heavy  steps;  and,  wearv,  sought  again 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 
A  {iromontory,  sharp'ning  by  degrees, 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  over&oks  the  seas; 
On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows:     50 
This  airy  walk  the  giant  lover  chose. 
Here  on  the  midst  he  sate;  his  flocks,  nnled, 
Their  shepherd  foUow'd,  and  securely  fed. 
A  pine  so  Durly,  and  of  length  so  vas^ 
Tlmt  sailing  ships  reqnir'd  it  for  a  mast, 
He  wielded  for  a  staff,  his  steps  to  guide; 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he  tried. 
A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth. 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportion'd  to  his 

mouth; 
Which  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks 
around,  60 

And  wat'ry  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss  re- 
sound. 
I  heard  the  ruffian  shepherd  rudely  blow, 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  sat  below; 
On  Acis'  bosom  I  my  head  reclin'd; 
And  still  preserve  the  poem  in  my  mind. 


**  O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  &r 
Than  falling  snows  and  rising  lilies  are; 
More  flow'ry  than  the  meads,  as  crystal 

bright; 
Erect  as  luders,  and  of  equal  height;        69 
More  wanton  thanakid;  more  sleek  thy  skin 
Than  orient  shells  that  on  the  shores  are  seen ; 
ThMi  apples  fairer,  when  the  boughs  they 

lade; 
Pleasing  as  winter  suns  or  summer  shade; 
More  grateful  to  the  sig^t  than  goodly  plains; 
And  softer  to  the  touch  than  down  of  swans, 
Or  curds  new  tum'd;  and  sweeter  to  the 

taste 
Than  swelling  g^pes  that  to  the  vintage 

haste; 
More  dear  than  ioe,  or  running  streams,  that 

stray     . 
Thro'  garden  plots,  but  ah  I  more  swift  tiian 

thev. 
"  Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke    80^ 
Than  bullocks,  unreelaim'd  to  bear  the 

yoke; 
And  fs^  more  stubborn  than  the  knotted  I 

oak:  J 

Like  sliding  streams,  impossible  to  hold; 
Like  them  fallacious;  like  their  fountains, 

cold; 
More  warping  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace;  more  brittle  than  the 

vine; 
Immovable,  and  fiz'd  in  thy  disdain; 
Rough  as  these  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grain; 
More  violent  than  is  the  rising  flood;         89 
And  the  piais'd  peacock  is  not  half  so  proud; 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  sharp  as  thistles  are; 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother  bear; 
Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make; 
And  more  revengeful  than  a  trodden  snake; 
In  swiftness  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind* 
Or  driyen  tempests,  or  the  dn^  wM: 
All  other  faults  with  patience  I  can  bear; 
But  swiftness  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 
«  Yet,  if  you  knew  me  weu,  you  would 

not  shun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wish'd  embraces  run; 
Would  languish  in  your  turn,  and  court  my 

stay 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwise  delay. 

**  My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  is  nuide ' 
By  Nature's  hand;  a  spacious  pleasing 

shade. 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold 

invade. 
My  garden  fill'd  with  fruits  you  may  behold. 


101 
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And  grapes  in  clusters,  imitating  gold; 
Some  blushinff  bunches  of  a  purple  hue: 
And  these,  and  those,are  all  reserv'd  foryou. 
Red  strawberries, in  shades,  expectingstand, 
Proud  to  be  gathered  by  so  white  a  hand,  m 
Autumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide, 
And  plums,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  glossy 

side; 
Not  those  of  common  kinds,  but  such  alone 
As  in  Phffiaeian  orchards  might  have  grown; 
Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wantmg  to  your  food. 
Nor  garden  fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood ; 
The  laden  boughs  for  yon  alone  shall  bear; 
And  yours  shaU  be  the  product  of  the  year. 
**  Ine  flocks  you  see,  are  all  my  own, ' 

beside 
The  «.^t  wood.  «d  winding  ^ey. 

And  those  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide 
Ask  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  store; 
Who  knows  how  many,  Imows  he  has  no 

more. 
Nor  wiU  I  praise  my  cattle;  trust  not  me, 
But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own 

decree: 
Behold  their  swelling  dugs;   the  s weepy 

weight 
Of  ewes  that  sink  beneath  the  milky  freight; 
In  the  warm  folds  their  teuder  Umbkins  lie, 
Apart  from  kids  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk  in  nut-brown  bowls  is  duly  serv  d 
For  daily  drink;  therest  forcheese  reserv'd. 
Nor  are  these  household  dainties  all  my  ^ 

store :  133 

The  fields  and  forests  will  afford  us  more ;  » 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  salvage  I 

boar,  J 

All  sorts  of  ven'son;  and  of  birds  the  best, 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  nest. 
I  walked  the  mountain8,and  two  cubs  I  found. 
Whose  dam  had  left  'em  on  the  naked  ground, 
So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be  seen;  140 
So  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a  queen; 
And  so  tiiey  shall:  I  took  'em  both  away; 
And  keep,  to  be  oompanious  of  your  play. 
"O  raise,  fair  nymph,  your  beauteous 

face  above 
The  waves;  nor  scorn  my  presents,  and  my 

love: 
Come,  Galatea,  come,  and  view  my  face; 
I  late  beheld  it  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
And  found  it  lovelier  than  I  f ear'd  it  was 
Survey  my  tow'ring  stature,  and  my  size: 
Not  tfove,  the  Jove  yon  dream  that  rules 

the  skiesy  150 


Bears  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  largely  spread. 
My  locks,  the  plenteous  harvest  of  my  head. 
Hang  o'er  my  manly  face;  and,  dangling 

down, 
As  with  a  shady  grove  my  shoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thickset  underwooa  of  bristling  hair, 
My  shape  deform'd:  what  fouler  sight  can 

be 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leaJfless  tree  ? 
Foul  is  the  steed,  without  a  flowing  mane; 
And  birds,  without  their  feathers,  and  their 

train.  160 

Wool  decks  the  sheep;  and  man  receives  a 

grace 
From  bushy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
My  forehead  with  a  single  eye  is  fiU'd, 
Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  shield. 
The  glorious  lampof  heav'n,  the  radiant  sun, 
Is  Nature's  eye;  and  she 's  content  with  one. 
Add,  that  my  &ther  sways  your  seas,  and  I, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  wat'ry  family. 
I  make  you  his,  in  making  you  my  own; 
You  I  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone:       170 
Jove,  with  his  fabled  thunder,  I  despise, 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  fair  nymph;  yet  I  could  hear  to 

be 
Disdain'd,  if  others  were  disdain'd  with  me. 
But  to  repulse  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 
The  love  of  Acis,  heav'ns  1  I  cannot  bear. 
But  let  the  stripling  please  himself;  nay 

more. 
Please  you,  tho'  that's  the  thing  I  most 

abhor; 
The  boy  shall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight, 
These  ffiant  limbs  endued  with  giant  might. 
His  livmg  bowels,  from  his  belbr  torn,     iSi 
And  scatter'd  limbs,  shall  on  the  flood  be 

borne: 
Thy  flood,   ungrateful  nymph;    and  fate 

shall  find 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  join'd. 
For  O  I  I  bum  with  love,  and  thy  disdain 
Augments  at  once  my  passion  and  my  pain. 
Translated  Etna  flames  within  my  heart. 
And    thou,  inhuman,  wilt    not    ease   my 

smaft." 
Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rose,  and 

strode 
With    furious    paces  to   the    neighb'ring 

wood.  190 

Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his  walk; 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  conf  us'd  his 

talk: 
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Mad  as  the  vauquish'd  bull,  when  forc'd  to 

yield 
His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the  field. 
Thns  far    unseen  I   saw:    when,  fatal 

chance 
His  looks  directing,  with  a  sudden  elance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  sight  betray'd; 
Where,    naught    suspecting,  we    securely 

play'd. 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he 

cast: 
**  1  see,  I  see;  but  this  shall  be  your  last." 
A  roar  so  loud  made  Etna  to  rebound;    201 
And  all  the  Cyclops  labor'd  in  the  sound. 
Affrighted  wiui  his  monstrous  voice,  I  fled, 
And  in  the  neighb'ring  ocean  plung'd  my 

head. 
Poor  Acis  tum'd  his  back,  and:  *'Help,*' 

he  cried, 
**  Help,  Galatea  1  help,  my  parent  gods, 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes  ! " 
The  Cyclops  followed;  but  he  sent  before 
A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he  tore: 
Tho'  but   an  angle  reach^    him  of  the 

stone,  210 

The  mighty  fra^ent  was  enough  alone 
To  crush  flJl  Acis;  't  was  too  late  to  save. 
But  what  the  fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave: 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  should  return; 
And  roll,  among  the  nver  gods,  his  urn. 
Straight  issued  from  the  stone  a  stream  of 

blood. 
Which  lost  the  purple,  mingling  with  the 

flood. 
Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appear'd: 
The  torrent,  too,  in  little  space  was  dear'd. 
The  stone  was  deft,  and  thro'  the  yawning 

chink  220 

New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  dis- 
closed 
A  sound  like  water  in  its  course  oppos'd: 
When  (wondrous  to  behold)  fuU  in  the 

flood 
Up  starts  a  youth,  and  navel  high  he  stood. 
Horns  from  his  temples  rise;  and  either 

horn 
Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  grrowth) 

adorn. 
Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  before. 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more. 
His  color  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  pass:   230 
And  Acis  chang'd  into  a  stream  he  was. 
But  mine  no  more;  he  rolls  along  the  phiins 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains.      I 


SONG  TO  A  FAIR    YOUNG  LADY 


GOING  OUT  OF  THE  TOWN  IN  THE  SPRING 


Ask  not  the  cause,  wl^  sullen  Spring 
So  long  delays  her  floVrs  to  bear; 

Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing, 
And  winter  storms  invert  the  year. 

Chloris  is  gone,  and  &te  provides 

To  make  it  spring  where  she  resides. 

n 

Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair: 
She  cast  not  back  a  pitying  eye; 

But  left  her  lover  in  despair. 
To  sigh,  to  languish,  and  to  die.  » 

Ah,  how  can  those  &ir  eyes  endure 

To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure  I 

in 

Great  Grod  of  Love,  why  hast  thou  made 
A  &ce  that  can  all  hearts  command, 

That  all  religions  can  invade. 

And  change  the  laws  of  ev'ry  land  ? 

Where  thou  hadst  plac'd  such  pow'r  before, 

Thou  shouldst  have  made  her  mercy  more. 

IV 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes, 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall:  30 

She  can  restore  the  dead  from  tombs, 
And  ev'ry  life  but  mine  recall. 

I  only  am  bv  Love  designed 

To  be  the  victim  for  mankind. 


VENI   CREATOR   SPIRITUS 

TRANSLATED  IN   PARAPHRASB 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 

The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 

Come  visit  ev'ry  pious  mind; 

Come  pour  thy  joys  on  humankind; 

From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free. 

And  make  thv  temples  worthy  tiiee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promis'd  Faraclite  1 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heav'nly  love  inspire;      10 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing  ! 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high, 
Rich  in  thy  sev'nfold  energy,    - 
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Thou  strength  of  his  almighty  hand. 
Whose  pow'r  does  heav'n  and  earth  com- 
mand I 
Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defense, 
Who    dost    uie   gifts   of    tongues    dis- 
pense, 
And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence  ! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthy  parts; 
But,  O,  inflame  and  6ie  our  hearts  I 
Our  frailties  help,  our  yice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown, 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  'em  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  th'  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  loTe,  bestow; 
And  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receiye,  30 

And  practice  all  that  we  believe: 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame. 
Attend  th'  Almifhty  Father's  name: 
The  Savior  Son  Be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died; 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 


RONDELAY 


Chloe  found  Amyntas  lyin^, 
All  in  tears,  upon  the  phun; 

Sighing  to  himself,  and  crying: 
**  Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vam  ! 

Kiss  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 
Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain  !  " 

n 

Sighing  to  himself,  and  crying: 
*'  Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain  ! 

Ever  scorning,  and  denying 

To  reward  your  faithful  swain;  10 

Kiss  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 
Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain. 

in 

**  Ever  scorning,  and  denying 

To  reward  your  faithful  swain."  — 
Chloe,  laughing  at  his  crying. 
Told  him  that  he  lov'd  in  vain.  — 

**  KisB  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 
Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain." 


IV 

Chloe,  laughing  at  his  crying. 
Told  him  that  he  lov'd  in  vain;      20 

But  repenting,  and  complying. 
When  he  kiss'd,  she  kiss'd  again: 

Kiss'd  him  up  before  his  dying; 
Kiss'd  him  up,  and  eas'd  his  pain. 


THE  LAST  PARTING  OF  HECTOR 
AND  ANDROMACHE 

FROM  THE  SIXTH   BOOK  OF  HOMER'S 

ILIADS 

ARGUMENT 

Hector,  retumiBg  from  the  field  of  battle,  to 
visit  Helen  his  gister-in-law,  and  his  brother 
Paris,  who  had  fought  unsuooessfnlly  hand 
to  hand  with  Menelaus,  from  thence  goes  to 
his  own  palace  to  see  his  wife  Andromache, 
and  his  infant  son  Astyanaz.  The  deserip- 
tion  of  that  interview  is  the  inbject  of  this 
translation. 

Thub  having  said,  brave  Hector  went  to 


His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache. 
He  found  her  not  at  home;  for  she  was 

gone, 
Attended  by  her  maid  and  infant  son. 
To  climb  the  steepy  tow'r  of  Ilion: 
From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  she  might 

survey 
The  bloody  business  of  the  dreadful  dav. 
Her  mournful  eyes  she  cast  around  the  plain, 
And  sought  the  lord  of  her  desires  in  vain. 
But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace 

bare,  10 

When  she,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there. 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  ev'ry  one. 
Which  way  die  took,  and  whither  she  was 

gone; 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train. 
In  long  procession  to  Minerva's  fane. 
The  servants  answer'd,  neither  to  the  court. 
Where  Priam's  sons  and  daughters  did  re- 
sort, 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  she  gone,  to  move 
With  prayers  the   blue-e;pd    progeny  of 

Jove; 
But,  more  solicitous  for  him  alone,  10 

Than  all  their  safety,  to  the  tow'r  was 

gone, 
There  to  survey  the  labors  of  the  field, 
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Where  the  Greeks  conqaer,  and  the  Tro- 
jans yield; 
Swiftly  she    pass'd,   with  fear   and  fury 

wild; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child. 
This  heard,  the  noble  Heetor  made  no 

stay; 
Th'  aduiiring  throng  divide  to  give  him 

way; 
He  pass'd  thro'  every  street  by  which  he 

came, 
And  at  the  gate  he  met  the   mournful 

dame. 
His  wife  beheld  him,  and  with  eager 

pace  30 

Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace: 
His  wife,  who  brought  in  dow'r  Cilicta's 

crown. 
And  in  herself  a  greater  dow'r  alone; 
Action's  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hippoplacus  did  in  Thebe  reign. 
Breathless  she  flew,  with  joy  and  passion 

wild; 
The  nurse  came  lagging  after  with  her 

child. 
The  royal  babe  upon  her  breast  was  laid, 
Who,  like  the  morning  star,  his  beams  dis- 

plajr'd. 
Scamandnus  was  his  name,  which  Hector 

gave,  ^  40 

From  that  fair  flood  which  Ilion's  wall  did 

lave; 
But  him  Astyanax  the  Trojans  call, 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

Hector  beheld  him  with  a  silent  smile; 
His  tender  wife  stood  weeping  by,  the  while: 
Fress'd  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  she 

took, 
Then  sigh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke: 
"  Thy  dauntless  heart,  (which  I  foresee 

too  late,) 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate: 
Nor  dost  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind,   50 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  leaVst 

behind; 
Nor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed, 
Who  must  in  tnumpn  by  the  Greeks  be 

leci. 
They  seek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight, 
With  many  will  oppress  thy  single  might: 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 
To  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  foresee. 
For  ah!  what  comfort  can  the  world  be- 
queath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death  ? 


**  Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears    60 
Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude  my 

years: 
I  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers 

left; 
By  stern  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Tfnen  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  o'er- 

threw. 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew; 
He  slew  Action,  but  despoil'd  him  not, 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funcoral  rites  forgot; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  i)elow, 
And  reverenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe: 
A  tomb  he  rais'd;  the  mountain  nymphs 
around  70 

Endos'd  with  planted  elms  the  holy  ground. 
'^My  sev'n  brave  brothers  in  one  &tid 
day 
To  Death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mourn- 
ful way. 
Slain  bv  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  scepter  sway'd^ 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made, 
And  hither  led;  but,  hence  redeem'd  with 

gold. 
Her  native  countnr  did  again  behold. 
And  but  beheld;  for  soon  Diana's  dart     So 
In  an  unhappy  chase  transfix'd  her  heart. 

"  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one. 
O  kul  not  ail  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of   the  dusty 

pliun; 
But  in  this  tow'r,  for  our  defense,  re- 
main. 
Thv  wife  and  son  are  in  thy  ruin  lost: 
This  is  a  husband's  and  a  nither's  post. 
The  S^  gate  oommandB  the  plaii» 

below; 
Here  marshal  all  thy  soldiers  as  they 

And  hence  with  other  hands  repel  the 

foe. 

By  yon  wild  fig  tree  lies  their  chief  ascent. 
And  thither  all  their  pow'rs  are  daily  bent: 
The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  seen. 
And  the  wrong'd  husband  of  the  Spartan 

queen; 
With  him  his  greater  brother;  and  with 

these 
Fierce  D'iomede  and  bold  Meriones. 
Uncertain  if  by  augury,  or  chanoe, 
But  bv  this  easy  rise  they  all  advance: 
Guard  well  that  pass,  secure  of  all  beside.'* 
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To  whom  the  noble  HeetorthnsTeplied:  101 

'^That  and  the  rest  are  in  my  daily  care; 

But,  should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 

With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my 
pains, 

And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweep- 
ing trains. 

The  Grecian  swords  and  lances  I  can  bear; 

But  loss  of  honor  is  my  only  fear. 

Shall  Hector,  bom  to  war,  his  birthright 
yield; 

Belie  his  oouraee,  and  forsake  the  field  ? 

Early  in  rugged  arms  I  took  delight,       no 

And  still  &ye  been  the  foremost  in  the 
fight: 

With  duagers  dearly  haye  I  bought  re- 
nown, 

And  am   the    champion    of    my  father's 
crown. 
**  And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  sure 
presage, 

That  Ttoj  shall  perish  by  the  Grecian  rage. 

The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  ftdl, 

And  universal  ruin  cover  all. 

Not  Troy  itself,  tho'  built  by  hands  divine. 

Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line, 

My  mother,  nor  my  Drothers  of  renown,  120 

Wnose  valor  yet  defends  th'  unhappy  town; 

Not  these,  nor  all  their  fates  which  I  f or&- 


Are  half  of  that  concern  I  have  for  thee. 
I  see,  I  see  thee  in  that  fatal  hour. 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  pow'r; 
Led  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword, 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord; 
A  spectacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom, 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room; 
Or  from  deep  weUs  the  living  stream  to 

take,  130 

And  on  thy  weary  shoulders  brin|;  it  back: 
While,  groaning  under  thii  laborious  life, 
They  insolently  call  thee  Hector's  wife; 
Uplnuid  thy  bondage  with  thy  husband's 

name. 
And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  shame. 
This  when  they  say,  thy  sorrows  will 

encrease 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happi- 


That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs 

redress. 

But  I,  oppress'd  with  iron  sleep  before, 
Shall  hear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  more."  140 

He  said — 
Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy 


(The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy). 
The  fearful  infant  tum'd  his  head  away, 
And  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  father  shunning  with  adffright. 
And  looking  back  on  so  uncouth  a  sight; 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his 

head. 
His  sire  and  mother  smil'd  with  silent  joy. 
And  Hector  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  boy;  151 
Dismiss'd  his  bumish'd  helm,  that  shone  afar 
(The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of 

war): 
Th'  illustrious  babe,  thus  reconcil'd,  he  took ; 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd,  and  thus  he 

spoke: 
'<  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove, 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  pow'rs  above; 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow; 
To  reign  in  Troy,-  to  govern  with  renown, 
To  shield  the  people,  and  assert  the  crown: 
That,  when  hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come. 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumph 

home,  163 

Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  act  to  see. 
And  who  in  former  times  remember'd  me. 
May  say  the  son  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father's 

name: 
That  at  these  words  his  mother  may  re- 
joice. 
And  add  her  suffrage  to  the  public  voice." 
Thus  having  said,  170 

He  first  with  suppliant  hands  the  ^ods  ador'd. 
Then  to  the  mother's  arms  the  child  restor'd: 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son,  and 

press'd 

Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast. 

He,  wiping  her  fair  eyes,  indulg'd  her  grief, 

And  eas'd  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief: 

**  My  wife  and  mistress,  drive  thy  fears 

away, 
Nor  give  so  bad  an  omen  to  the  day: 
Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  pow'r. 
To  take  my  life  before  the  fatal  hour.     180 
When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can 

fly 

Th'  irrevocable  doom  of  destiny. 

Return,  and  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at' 
home. 

There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the 
loom, 

Employ'd  in  works  that  womankind  be- 
come: 
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The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  most  of  all  to  me." 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay, 
But  lac'd  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 
His  lovely  consort  to  her  house  retum'd. 
And  lookmg  often  hack  in  silence  moum'd. 


Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she 
vents,  ,91 

And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments: 

Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids 
store. 

And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 
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PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND 
SONGS  FROM  LOVE  TRIUM- 
PHANT 

OR,   NATURE   WILL  PREVAIL 

[This  tragi-comedy,  Dryden's  last  play,  was 
produced  near  the  dose  of  1603,  or  early  in  1694 
(Malone,  I,  1,  213-217,  on  the  authority  of 
Motteux's  OerUUman*8  Journal ;  and  Letter  jfrom 
Dryden  to  WaUh,  in  Soott-Saintshury  edition, 
ZYiii,  180),  and  was  puhlished  in  16M.  It  was 
a  failure  on  the  stage.] 

PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTON 

As  when  some  treasurer  lays  down  the  stick, 
Warrants  are  sign'd  for  ready  money  thick, 
And  many  desperate  debentures  paid. 
Which  never  had  been,  had  his  lordship 

stay'd; 
So  now,  this  poet,  who  forsakes  the  stage; 
Intends  to  gratify  the  present  age. 
One  warrant  shall  be  sign'd  for  eyery  man; 
All  shall  be  wits  that  wil£  and  beaux  that  can: 
Provided  still,  this  warrant  be  not  shown. 
And  you  be  wits  but  to  yourselves  alone; 
Provided,  too,  you  rail  at  one  another,      n 
For  there 's  no  one  wit  will  allow  a  brother; 
Provided,  also,  that  you  spare  this  story, 
Damn  all  the  plays  that  e  er  shall  come  be- 
fore ye. 
If  one  by  chance  prove  good  in  half  a  score. 
Let  that  one  pay  for  all,  and  danm  it  more. 
For  if  a  good  one  scape  among  the  crew,  ^ 
And  you  continue  judging  as  you  do,         V 
Every  bad  play  will  hope  for  damning  too.  J 
Ton  might  danm  this,  if  it  were  worth  ^ 

your  pains;  20 

Here 's  nothmg  you  will  like;  no  fustian  [ 

scenes. 
And  nothing,  too;  of  —  you  know  what  he 
means. 


No  double'€rUendre»t  which  you  sparks  allow. 
To  make  the  ladies  look  they  know  not  how ; 
Simply  as  't  were,  and  knowing  both  to- 
gether. 
Seeming  to  fan  their  faces  in  cold  weather. 
But  here 's  a  story,  which  no  books  relate, 
Coin'd  from  our  own  old  poet's  addle-pate. 
The  fable  has  a  moral,  too,  if  sought;      ^ 
But  let  that  go;  for,  upon  second  thought,  > 
He  fears  but  few  come  hither  to  be  taught.  J 
Yet  if  you  will  be  profited,  you  may;        32 
And  he  would  bribe  you  too,  to  like  me  play. 
He  dies,  at  least  to  us,  and  to  the  stage, 
And  what  he  has  he  leaves  this  noble  age. 
He  leaves  you,  first,  all  plays  of  his  inditing^ 
The  whole  estate  which  he  has  got  by  writ- 
ing. 
The  beaux  may  think  this  nothing  bot^ 

vain  praise; 
They'U  fina  it  something,  the  testator 

Bays; 
For  half  their  love  is  made  from  serapa 
of  plays.  40 

To  his  worst  foes  he  leaves  his  honesty. 
That  they  may  thrive  upon 't  as  much  as  he. 
He  leaves  his  manners  to  the  roaring  boys^ 
Who  come  in  drunk,  and  fiU  the  house  with 

noise. 
He  leaves  to  the  dire  critics  of  his  wit, 
His  silence  and  contempt  of  all  they  writ. 
To  Shakespeare's  critic,  he  bequeaths  the 

curse, 
To  find  his  faults,  and  yet  himself  make 

worse; 
Aprecious  reader  in  poetic  schools,  4^ 

Wno  by  his  own  examples  damns  his  rules. 
Last,  for  the  fair,  he  wishes  you  may  be. 
From  your  duU  critics,  the  lampooners,  free. 
Tho'  he  pretends  no  legacy  to  leave  yon. 
An  old  man  may  at  least  good  wishes  give 

you. 
Your  beauty  names  the  play;  and  may  it 

prove, 
To  each,  an  omen  of  Triumphant  Love  ! 
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EPILOGUE 

Now,  in  good  manners,  nothing  should  be 

said 
Against  this  tdaj,  because  the  poet 's  dead. 
The  prologue  told  us  of  a  moral  here: 
Would  I  could  find  it  t  but  the  Devil  knows 

where. 
If  in  my  part  it  lies,  I  fear  he  means 
To   warn   us    of   the    sparks    behind   our 

scenes. 
For,  if  you  '11  take  it  on  Dalinda's  word, 
T  is  a  hard  chapter  to  refuse  a  lord. 
The  poet  might  pretend  this  moral  too, 
That,  when  a  wit  and  fool  together  woo,  10 
The  damsel  (not  to  break  an  ancient  rule) 
Should  leave  the  wit,  and  take  the  wealthy 

fool. 
This  he  might  mean:  but  there  's  a  truth 

behmd. 
And,  since  it  touches  none  of  all  our  kind 
But  masks  and  misses,  faith,  1 11  speak 

my  mind. 
What  if  he  taught  our  sex  more  cautious 

carriage. 
And  not  to  be  too  coming  before  mar- 
riage; 
For  fear  of  my  misfortune  in  the  play, 
A  kid  brought  home  upon  the  wedding 

day? 
I  fear  there  are  few  Sanchos  in  the  pit,    ao 
So  good  as  to  forgive,  and  to  forget; 
That  wiU,  like  him,  restore  us  into  fevor, 
And  take  us  after  on  our  good  behavior. 
Few,  when  they  find  the   money-bag   is 

rent. 
Will  take  it  for  good  payment  on  content. 
But  in  the  telling,  there  the  difference  is, 
Sometimes  they  find  it  more  than  they  could 

wish. 
Therefore  be  wam'd,  you  misses  and  you 

masks. 
Look  to  your  hits,  nor  give  the  first  that 

asks. 
Tears,  sighs,  and  oaths,  no  truth  of  passion 

prove;  30 

True  settlement,  alone,  declares  true  love. 
For  him  that  weds  a  puss,  who  kept  her 

first, 
I  say  but  little,  but  I  doubt  the  worst. 
The  wife  that  was  a  cat  may  mind  her 

house, 
And  prove  an  honest,  and  a  careful  spouse ; 
But,  faith,  I  would  not  trust  her  with  a 

mouse. 


SONGS 


SONG  OF  JEALOUSY 


What  state  of  life  con  be  so  blest 
As  love,  that  warms  a  lover's  breast  ? 
Two  souls  in  one,  the  same  desire 
To  grant  the  bliss,  and  to  require  1 
But  if  in  heav'n  a  heU  we  fii^ 

T  is  all  from  thee, 
O  Jealousy  I 

'T  is  all  from  thee, 
O  Jealousy  1 
Thou  tyrant,  tvrant  Jealousy,  10 

Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind  ! 

n 

All  other  iUs,  tho'  sharp  they  prove, 
Serve  to  refine,  and  penect  love: 
In  absence,  or  unkind  disdain. 
Sweet  Hope  relieves  the  lover's  pain. 
But,  ah !  no  cure  but  death  we  find. 

To  set  us  free  • 

From  Jealousy: 

O  Jealousy ! 
Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealousy,  ao 

Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind  I 

in 

False  in  thy  glass  all  objects  are. 
Some  set  too  near,  and  some  too  far; 
Thou  art  the  fire  of  endless  night, 
The  fire  that  bums  and  gives  no  light. 
All  torments  of  the  damn'd  we  find 

In  only  thee, 

O  Jealousy ! 
Thou  tyrant,  tyrant  Jealousy, 
Thou  tyrant  of  the  mind !  30 


II 


SONG  FOR  A  GIRL 


YouNO  I  am,  and  yet  unskilled 
How  to  make  a  lover  yield; 
How  to  keep,  or  how  to  gain. 
When  to  love,  and  when  to  feign. 

n 

Take  me,  take  me,  some  of  you. 
While  I  yet  am  young  and  true; 
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Ere  I  can  my  sonl  discpuse, 

HeaTe  my  breasts,  and  roll  my  eyes. 


lu 


Stay  not  till  I  learn  the  way, 
How  to  lie,  and  to  betray: 
He  that  hais  me  first,  is  blest. 
For  I  may  deceive  the  rest. 


10 


IV 


Could  I  find  a  blooming  youth, 
Full  of  loye,  and  full  of  truth. 
Brisk,  and  of  a  jaunty  mien, 
I  should  long  to  be  fidfteen. 


TO  MY  DEAR  FRIEND  MR. 
CONGREVE,  ON  HIS  COMEDY 
CALL'D  THE  DOUBLE-DEALER 

[This  play  by  Congreve  was  firat  acted  in 
November,  1603  (MJone,  I,  1,  229;  on  the 
authority  of  Mottouz's  OentUman^s  Journal), 
Of  it  Dryden  writes  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
Walsh :  "  His  [Gongreve's]  Double  Dealer  is 
jnuoh  oensurd  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Town :  and  is  defended  onely  by  the  best 
judges,  who,  you  know,  are  commonly  the 
fewest  yet  it  gets  ground  daily,  and  has  al- 
ready been  acted  Eight  times."  (Scott-Saants- 
bury  edition,  xviii,  180,  100.)  To  the  first 
edition  of  the  play,  published  in  1604,  he  pre- 
fixed the  following  fine  poem,  which  shows  his 
critical  appreciation  of  the  comedy  and  his 
personal  i^ection  for  its  author.  Congreve 
fulfilled  the  charge  laid  upon  him  in  the  last 
lines,  by  editing  an  edition  of  Dryden^s  dra- 
matic works,  published  in  1717.] 

Well  then,  the  promised  hour  is  come  at 
last; 

The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past: 

Strong  were  our  sires,  and  as  they  fought 
they  writ, 

Conqu'ring  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of 
wit; 

Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood; 

And  thus,  when  Charles  retum'd,  our  em- 
pire stood. 

Like  Janus  he  the  stubborn  soil  manur'd, 

With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness 
cur'd; 

Tam'd  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was 
rude; 

And  boisterous  English  wit  with  art  in- 
dued. 10 

Our  age  was  cultivated  thus  at  length. 


But  what  we  gain'd  in  skill  we  lost  in 

strength. 
Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genioff 

curst; 
The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first: 
Till  yon,  the  best  Vitruvius,  come  at  length; 
Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  stzength. 
Firm  Doric  pillars  ifound  your  solid  base; 
The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher 

space: 
Thus  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above 

is  grace. 
In  easy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praise;        30 
He  moVd  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to 


Great  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment 
please; 

Yet,  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants 
his  ease. 

In  differing  talents  both  adom'd  their  age; 

One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage: 

But  both  to  Congreve  justly  shall  sub- 
mit. 

One  matched  in  judgment,  both  o'ermatoh'd 
in  wit. 

In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 

Etherege  his  courtship,  Southeme's  po- 

The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  Manly 
Wycherley.  30 

All  thi.^i„  blLning  j^  you  ha^ 
achievd, 

Nor  are  your  foil'd  contemporaries  grieVd. 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners 
move. 

We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 

A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law; 

And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Bome, 

Tho'  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 

Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  Raphael's  fame^ 

And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught   be- 
came. 4* 
O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sus- 
tained; 

Well  had  I  been  depos'd,  if  you  had 
reign'dl 

The  father  had  descended  for  the  son; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 

Thus,  when  the  state  one  Edward  did 
depose, 

A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 

But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curst; 

For  Tom  the  Second  reigns  like  Tom  the- 
First. 
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But  let  'em  not  mistake  my  patron's  part. 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desert.       p 
Yet  this  I  prophesy:  thou  shalt  be  seen 
(Tho'  with    some    short   parenthesis  be- 
tween) 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit;  and,  seated 

there, 
Not  mine  —  that 's  little — but  thy  laurel 

wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made; 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  than 

paid. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  ana  action,  may  with  pains  be 

wrought; 
Bat  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be 

taught.  60 

This  is  your  portion;  this  your  native 

store; 
Heav'n,  that  but  once  wa.  prodigal  be-  ^ 

fore, 
To  Shakespeare  gave  as  much;  she  could 

not  give  him  more. 
Maintain  your  post:  that's  all  the  fame 

you  need; 
For  'tis  impossible  you  should  proceed. 
Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 
And  just  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  stage; 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Ueav'n's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence: 
But  you,   whom  ev'ry  Muse  and  Grace 

adorn,  70 

Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains;  and  O  defend. 
Against    your    judgment,   your    departed 

friend ! 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to 

you; 
And  tBike  for  tribute  what  these  lines  ex- 
press: 
You  merit  more;  nor  could  my  love  do  less. 


TO   SIR  GODFREY   KNELLER 

[Early  in  1694  (see  letter  from  Dryden  to 
Walsh,  Scott-Saintsbuxy  edition,  xviii,  101) 
ToQson  published  a  yolame  entitled,  TJie  An- 
nudMiscellanyforthe  Year  1694,  being  the  Fourth 
Part  of  Miscmany  Poems,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Fourth  Miscellany.  To  this 
Dryden  contributed  only  a  translation  of  The 
Third  Book  of  VirgiVs  Oeorgies  and  the  follow- 
ing epistle  To  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer.    Among  the 


other  writers  for  the  volume  were  Addison, 
Gongreve,  Prior,  Dennis,  Yalden,  and  Charles 
Dryden,  die  poet's  son.  A  seoond  edition  of 
the  volume,  with  the  same  title,  but  with  many 
changes  in  the  contents,  appeared  in  1706 ;  and 
a  Ihud,  with  title-page  reading.  The  Fourth 
Part  of  Miscellany  Poems  .  .  ,  Published  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  and  with  further  changes  in  the  con- 
tents, in  1716.  Tonson  did  not  carry  out  his 
^an  of  an  Annual  Miscellany,  perhaps  beoanse 
Dryden,  now  bnsy  with  his  Virgil,  was  unable 
to  give  him  further  help.  A  fifth  part  of  the 
series  appeared,  however,  in  1704,  after  Dryden's 
death ;  and  a  stzth  in  1709 :  seoond  editions  of 
these  last  two  volumes  were  printed  in  1716. 

Dryden  reprinted  his  version  of  The  Hiird 
Book  of  VirgiVs  Oeorgies,  with  very  slight 
change,  in  his  complete  Virgil,  It  is  thererore 
omitted  at  thispoint. 

The  epistle  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler  was  prob- 
ably written  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  paint- 
ing of  Shakespeare,  copied  from  the  well-known  \ 
Chandos  portrait,  which  KneUer  had  presented  1 
to  Dryden  :  see  line  73  below.    It  was  reprinted  \ 
in  the  folio  Poems  and  Translations^  1701,  with 
the  omission  of  lines  91-94, 115-123, 164, 165  ^ 
of  the  Miscellany  text,  and  with  some  minor 
changes  of  reading.    It  is  at  least  donbtfnl 
whether  these  alterations  were  due  to  Dryden 
himself.  The  present  text  follows  that  of  the 
Miscdlany,^ 

Once  I  beheld  the  fairest  of  her  kind: 
(And  still  the  sweet  idea  charms  my  mind:} 
True,  she  was  dumb  ;  for  Nature  gaz'd  so 

long, 
Pleas'd  with  her  work,  that  she  forgot  her 

tongue. 
But,  smiling,  said :  ''  She  still  shall  gain  the 

prize; 
I  only  have  transferr'd  it  to  her  eyes." 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller:  such  thy^ 

skill. 
That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  thj  will; 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the 

draught; 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak 

her  thought.  10 

At  least  thy  pictures  look  a  voice ;  and  we 
Imagine  sounds,  deceiv'd  to  that  degree, 
We  think  'tis  somewhat  more  than  just  to 

Bee. 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  shoot  before  the 

sight; 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arise,  and  fall; 
Nothing  themselves,  and  yet  expressing  alL 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
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So  near,  they  almost  conquer'd  in  the  strife ; 
And  from  their  animated  canvas  came,  ao 
Demanding  souls,  and  loosen'd  from  the 

frame. 
Fromethens,  were  he  here,  would  cast 

away 
His  Adam,  and  refuse  a  soul  to  clay; 
And  either  would  thy  noble  work  inspire, 
Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire. 
But  Tulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likeness 

raise; 
This  is  the  least  attendant  on  thy  praise: 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began ; 
A  coal,  or  chalk,  first  imitated  man: 
Perhaps  the  shadow,  taken  on  a  wall, 
Crave  outlines  to  the  rude  original; 
Ere  canvas  yet  was  strain'd,  before  the 

grace 
Of  blended  colors  found  their  use  and 

place. 
Or  cypress  tablets  first  received  a  face. 

By  slow  degrees,  the  godlike  art  advanced; 
As  man  grew  polish'd,  picture  was  inhanc'd: 
Greece  added  posture,  shade,  and  perspec- 
tive; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 
Tet  perspective  was  lame,  no  distance  true. 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  conunonview :  40 
No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  art ; 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart, 
But  glanng  on  remoter  objects  play'd; 
Not  languuh'd  and  insensibly  decay'd. 

Rome  rais'd  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive, 
And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  strive; 
Till  Groths  and  Vandals,  a  rude  northern  race, 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface. 
Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  ruin  lie. 
And  rhyme  began  t'  enervate  poetry.        50 
Thus,  in  a  stupid  military  state. 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fate. 
Flat  faces,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  screen. 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embassy  were  seen, 
Unrais'd,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  delight 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  bom  to  fight. 

Long  time  the  sister  arts,  m  iron  sleep, 
A  heavy  sabbath  did  supinely  keep: 
At  length,  in  Raphael's  age,  at  once  they 

rise, 
.Stretch  all  their  limbs,  and  open  all  their 

eyes.  60 

Thence  rose  the  Roman  and  the  Lombard 

line; 
One  color'd  best,  and  one  did  best  design. 
Raphael's,  like  Homer's,  was  the  nobler  part. 
But  Titian's  painting  look'd  like  Virgil's  art. 


Thy  ffenius  gives  thee  both;  where  true 

design. 
Postures  unfore'd,  and  lively  colors  join. 
Likeness  is  ever  there;  but  still  the  best. 
Like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language 

dress'd: 
Where  light,  to  shadesdescending,  plays,  not 

slanves. 
Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives.  70 
Of  various  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought: 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their 

thought. 
Shakespeare,*    thy   gift,  I  •  shakespewe's 

place  before  my  sight;    pictim,  drawn 
With   .we,  I  aak   his  bless-  ^J^^" 

mg  ere  I  write;  given   to    the 

With  reverence   look  on  his  '"'iw- 

majestic  face; 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write, 
And  I,  like  Teueer,  under  Ajax  fi^ht: 
Bids  thee,  thro'  me,  be  bold;  with  dauntless 

breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  th^  best.   80 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  th'  attempt  are  lost: 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy 

most.  f 

In  vain  they  snarl  aloof;  a  noisy  crowd. 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
While  they  their  Darren  industry  deplore. 
Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  before. 
Old  as  she  is,  my  Muse  shall  ma(rch  behind. 
Bear  off  the  blast,  and  intercept;  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  sisters,  tho'  not  twins  in  birth; 
For  hymns  were  sung  in  Eden's  happy  earth 
By  the  first  pair,  wMle  Eve  was  yet  a  saint. 
Before  she  fell  with  pride,  and  leam'd  to 

paint  93 

Forgive  th'  allusion ;  't  was  not  meant  to  bite. 
But  satire  will  have  room,  whe^'er  I  write. 
For  O  the  painter  Muse,  tho'  last  in  place. 
Has  seiz'dthe  blessing  fi»t,like  Jacob's  race. 
Apelles'  art  an  Alexander  found,  1 

And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound;  I 
But    Homer    was    with    barren    laurel  | 

crown'd.  J 

Thou  hadst  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  so 

had  I;  100 

But  pass  we  that  unpleasing  image  by. 
Rich  in  thyself,  and  of  thvself  divine. 
All  pilgrims  come  and  offer  at  thy  shrine. 
A  g^raceful  truth  thy  pencil  can  command; 
The  fair  themselves  go  mended  from  thy 

hand. 
Likeness  appears  in  every  lineament; 
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But  likeness  in  thy  work  is  eloquent 
Tho'  Nature  there  her  tme  resemblance 

bears, 
A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears. 
So  warm  thy  work,  so  glows  the  gen'rous 

frame. 
Flesh  looks  less  liying  in  the  lovely  dame. 
Thou  paint'st  as  we  aesoribe,  improving ' 

still, 
When  on  wild  nature   we  ingraft  our 

skill; 
Bat  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will. 
Some  other  band  perhaps  may  reach  a 

face. 
Bat  none  like  thee  a  finish'd  figure  place: 
Ncme  of  this  age;  for  that 's  enough  for 

thee, 
The  first  of  these  inferior  times  to  be, 
Not  to  contend  with  heroes'  memory. 
Due  honors  to  those   mighty  names  we 

grant,  120 

But  skrubs  may  live   beneath  the  lofty 

plant; 
Sons  may  succeed  their  greater  parents 

gone: 
Such  is  thy  lot,  and  such  I  wish  my  own. 

But  poets  are  confin'd  in  narrower  space. 
To   speak  the   language  of    their  native 

place: 
The  pamter  widely  stretches  his  command; 
Thy  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  ev'ry  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are 

your  own. 
Nor  can  you  forfeit,  for  you  hold  of  none. 
All  nations  aU  immunities  will  give     130  ^ 
To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please 

to  live; 
And    not  seven  cities,  but  the   world 

would  strive. 
Sure  some  propitious   planet  then  did 

smile, 
When  first  you  were  conducted  to  this 

isle: 
Oar  genius  brought  you  here,  t'  inlarge 

our  fame. 
For  your  good  stars  are  ev'rywhere  the 

same. 
Thy  matchless  hand,  of  ev'ry  region  free, 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  climate  thee. 
Great  Rome    and  Venice*  .w. *^,.im 

earlv  aicL  mipart  vwy  jaan^ 

To  thee  th^  examples  of  their  ^^  l^y- 

wondrous  art.  140 

Those  masters  then,  but  seen,  not  under- 
stood. 


r  dare  •- 
livine.   J 


With  generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood; 
For  what  in  nature's  dawn  the  child  ad- 

mir'd. 
The  youth  endeavor'd,  and  the  man  ao- 

quir'd. 
That  yet  thou  hast  not  reach'd  their  high 

degree. 
Seems  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee. 
Thy  genius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like ' 

mine. 
Drudges  <m  pettiy  draughts,  nor  dare 

design 
A  more  ezsited  work,  and  more  divine 
For  what  a  song,  or  senseless  opera         150 
Is  to  the  living  labor  of  a  play; 
Or  what  a  play  to  Virgil's  work  would  be. 
Such  is  a  single  piece  to  history. 
But  we,  who  me  bestow,  ourselves  must 

live; 
Kings  cannot  reign  unless  their  subjects 

give; 
And  they  who  pay  the  taxes  bear  the  rule: 
Thus  thou,  sometimes,  art  forc'd  to  draw 

a  fool; 
But  so  his  follies  in  thy  posture  sink, 
The  senseless  idiot  seems  at  least  to  think, 
(rood  Heav'n  1  that  sots  and  knaves  should 

be  so  vain,  160 

To  wish  their  vile   resemblance  may  re- 
main 1 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest  I 
Meantime,  while  just  incouragement  you 

want. 
You  only  paint  to  live,  not  live  to  paint. 
Else  should  we  see  your  noble  pencil 

trace 
Our  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place; 
A  whole  compos'd  of  parts,  and  those  the 

Dest, 
With  ev'ry  various  character  express'd; 
Heroes  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view;    170 
Less,  and  at  distance,  an  ignobler  crew; 
While  all  the  figures  in  one  action  join. 
As  tending  to  complete  the  main  design. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  express'd. 
But  venerable  age  shall  add  the  rest: 
For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand; 
Retouch    your  figures  with    his  ripening 

hand; 
Mellow  your  colors,  and  imbrown  the  teint; 
Add  every  grace,  which  Time  alone  can 

grant; 
To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  convey,  180 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 
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AN   ODE   ON   THE   DEATH   OF 
MR.  HENRY  PURCELL 

LATE  SERVANT  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  AND 
ORGANIST  OF  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL, 
AND  OF  ST.  PETER'S,  WESTMINSTER 

[Henry  Pnroell,  the  greatest  musioiaii  of  liis 
time,  died  on  November  21,  1695,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  Dryden's  ode  was  published 
in  the  next  year,  in  a  broadside,  where  it  is 
twice  printed,  first  by  itself,  and  then  with 
mnsie  written  for  it  by  Dr.  John  Blow.  It 
also  appeared  as  one  of  several  poems  prefixed 
to  Orpheus  BritannicuSf  a  collection  of  Pnroell*s 
mnsic  published  in  1688.] 


Mabk  how  the  lark  and  limiet  sing; 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats, 
To  welcome  in  the  spring. 
But  in  the  close  of  night, 
When  Philomel  begins  her  heav'nly  lay, 
They  cease  their  mutual  spite, 
Drink  in  her  music  with  delight, 
And  list'ning  and  silent,  and  silent  and  listen- 
ing, and  list'ning  and  silent  obey. 

n 

So  oeas'd  the  rival  crew,  when   Purcell 

came;  10 

They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame; 

Struck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd  the  godlike 

man: 

The  godlike  man, 
Alas !  too  soon  retir'd. 
As  he  too  late  benn. 
We  beg  not  hell  our  Or^enB  to  restore: 
Had  he  been  there. 
Their  sovereigns'  fear 
Had  sent  him  back  before. 
The  pow'r  of  harmony  too  well  they  know: 
He  long  ere  this  had  tnn'd  their  jarring 
sphere,  at 

Ana  left  no  hell  below. 

ni 

The  heav'nly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes 

from  high, 
Let  down  the  scale  of  music  from  the  sky: 

They  handed  him  along, 
And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way 

they  sung. 
Te  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice, 
LAment  his  lot;  but  at  your  own  rejoice: 


Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your 
days; 

The  gods  are  pleas'd  alone  with  Pur- 
cell's  lays,  so 
Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice. 


PREFACE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 
THE  HUSBAND  HIS  OWN 
CUCKOLD 

[This  comedy,  by  John  Drydea,  Jr.,  the  poet  a 
second  son,  was  published  in  July,  1096  (Malone, 
1, 1, 425,  on  the  authority  of  an  advertisement  in 
the  London  0<UBette)t  with  a  prologue  by  Cod- 
greve,  and  a  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
the  anthor*s  uncle.  The  play  bore  the  appro- 
priate Virgilian  motto: 

St  pater  JBneu  et  aTunooliu  exdtet  Hector.  — 

i^neid,  III,  343.) 

Dryden's  preface  furnishes  a  delightful  proof 
of  his  fatherly  kindliness.  So  also,  m  a  different 
fashion,  does  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
to  Tonson  (Malone,  I,  2,  48) : 

"  Send  word,  if  you  please,  Sir,  what  is  the 
most  you  will  give  for  my  sonn's  play,  that  I 
may  take  the  fs&est  ehapmaa,  as  I  am  bound  to 
do  for  his  benefit.^'] 


PREFACE 

I  HAYB  thought  convenient  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  somewhat  concerning  thu  comedy, 
tho'  perhaps  not  worth  his  knowledge.  It  waa 
sent  me  from  Italy  some  years  since,  by  my 
second  son,  to  try  its  fortune  on  the  stage ;  and 
being  the  essay  of  a  young  unezperieno'd  au- 
thor, to  confess  the  truth,  I  thoncht  it  not 
wortiiy  of  that  honor.  'T  is  true,  1  was  not 
willing  to  discourage  him  so  far  as  to  tell  him 
plainly  my  opinion,  but  it  seems  he  gneaa^d 
somewhat  of  my  mind,  by  my  long  delays  of 
his  expectation ;  and  therefore,  in  my  absenoe 
from  the  town  last  summer,  took  the  bold- 
ness to  dedicate  his  play  to  that  person  of 
honor  whose  name  you  will  find  before  his  epis- 
tle. It  was  received  by  that  noble  gentleman 
with  so  much  candor  and  generosity,  as  neither 
my  son  nor  I  could  deserve  from  him.  Then 
the  play  was  no  longer  in  my  power ;  the  pa- 
tron demanding  it  in  his  own  right,  it  was  de- 
liver'd  to  him.  And  he  was  futher  pleas'd, 
during  my  sickneas,  to  put  it  into  that  method 
in  which  you  find  it ;  the  loose  scenes  digested 
into  order,  and  knit  into  a  tale. 

As  it  is,  I  think  it  may  pass  amongst  the  vest 
of  our  new  plays :  I  know  but  two  authon,  and 
they  are  boUi  my  friends,  who  have  done  better 
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since  tiie  ReTolution.  This  I  dare  yenture  to 
maintain,  that  the  taste  of  the  ag^e  is  wretch- 
edly depray'd  in  all  sorts  of  poetry ;  nothing 
almost  bat  what  is  abominably  bad  can  please. 
The  yonng  hounds,  who  ought  to  come  behind, 
BOW  lead  thepack;  bat  they  miserably  mistake 
the  scent,  llieir  poets,  worthy  of  snch  an  au- 
dience, know  not  how  to  distinguish  their  char- 
aoteri ;  the  mannen  are  all  alike,  inconsistent 
and  interfering  with  each  other.  There  is 
scarce  a  man  or  woman  of  God*s  making  in  all 
their  farces  :  yet  they  raise  an  unnatural  sort 
of  laughter,  the  common  effect  of  buffoonery ; 
and  the  rabble,  which  takes  this  for  wit,  will 
endure  no  better,  because  't  is  above  their  un- 
derstanding. This  account  I  take  from  the 
best  judg^ ;  for  I  thank  Qod,  1  have  had  the 
grace  hitherto  to  avoid  the  seeing  or  reading 
of  their  gallimaufries.  But  'tis  the  latter  end 
of  a  century,  and  I  hope  the  next  will  begin 
better. 

This  play,  I  dare  assure  the  reader,  is  none  of 
those ;  it  may  want  beauties,  but  the  faults  are 
neither  gross  nor  many.  Perfection  in  any  art 
ia  not  suddenly  obtained  :  the  author  of  this,  to 
hifl  misfortune,  left  his  country  at  a  time  when 
he  was  to  have  leam'd  the  language.  The 
story  he  has  treated  was  an  accident  which 
happened  at  Rome,  tho*  he  has  transferred  the 
■oene  to  England.  If  it  shall  please  Gk>d  to  re- 
store him  to  me,  I  may  perhaps  inform  him 
better  of  the  rules  of  writing ;  and  if  I  am  not 
partial,  he  has  already  shewn  that  a  genius  in 
not  wanting  to  him.  All  that  I  can  reason- 
ably fear  is,  that  the  perpetual  good  sacceas 
of  Ul  plays  may  make  him  endeavor  to  please  by 
writing  worse,  and  by  accommodating  himself  to 
tbe  wretched  capacity  and  liking  of  the  present 
audience,  from  which,  Heaven  defend  any  of 
my  progeny !  A  poet,  indeed,  must  live  by  the 
many ;  but  a  good  poet  will  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  please  the  few.  I  will  not  proceed  far- 
ther on  a  subject  which  arraigns  so  many  of  the 
readers. 

For  what  remains,  both  my  eon  and  I  are 
extremely  obliged  to  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Con- 
grreve,  whose  excellent  prologue  was  one  of  the 
gfieatest  ornaments  of  Uie  play.  Neither  is  my 
epilogue  the  worst  which  1  have  written ;  tho' 
it  seems,  at  the  first  sight,  to  expose  our  young 
cloTgy  with  too  much  freedom.  It  was  on  that 
consideration  that  I  had  once  begun  it  other- 
wise, and  deliver^  the  copy  of  it  to  be  spoken, 
in  case  the  first  part  of  it  had  g^ven  offense. 
This  I  will  give  you,  partly  in  my  own  justifi- 
cation, and  partly  too  because  I  think  it  not 
vnwoithy  of  your  sight ;  only  remembering  you 
that  the  last  line  connects  the  sense  to  the  en- 
suing part  of  it.  —  Farewell,  reader  :  if  you  are 
a  f aSier,  you  will  forgive  me ;  if  not,  you  will 
when  you  are  a  father. 


Tiin«  WM,  when  none  could  preach  without  degveei, 

And  Bcren  yean*  toil  st  univenitiee ; 

But  when  the  canting  aainta  came  once  in  play, 

The  opirit  did  their  boa'neaa  in  a  day : 

A  Malooa  cobbler,  with  the  gift  of  tongue, 

If  he  could  pray  dx  hours,  might  preach  aa  long. 

Thus,  in  the  pnmitiTe  timea  <rf  poetry, 

The  stage  to  none  but  men  of  sense  was  free. 

But  thanks  to  your  Judicious  taste,  my  masters, 

It  lies  in  common,  now,  to  poetasters. 

Tou  set  them  up,  and  till  you  dare  condemn, 

The  satire  lies  on  you,  and  not  on  them. 

When  mountebanks  their  drugs  at  market  cry, 

Is  it  their  fault  to  sell,  or  yours  to  buy  ? 

*T  is  true,  they  write  with  ease,  and  well  they  may ; 

Flyblows  are  gotten  every  summer's  dsj ; 

The  poet  does  but  buss,  and  there  *s  a  |uay. 

Wit  *s  not  his  buaineas,  Ac. 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN    BY   MRS.    BRACEGIRDLE 

Like  some  raw  sophister  that  mounts  the 

pulpit, 
So  trembles  a  young  poet  at  a  full  pit. 
Unus'd  to  crowds,  the  parson  quiULes  for 

fear, 
And  wonders  how  the  devil  he  durst  come 

there; 
Wanting    three    talents    needful  for   the 

place, 
Some  beard,  some  learning,  and  some  little 

grace: 
Nor  is  the  puny  poet  void  of  care; 
For  authors,  such  as  our  new  authors 

are, 
Have  not  much  learning,  nor  much  wit 

to  spare; 
And  as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 's 

scarce  one  'o 

But  has  as  little  as  the  very  parson. 
Both  say,  they  preach  and  write  for  your 

instruction; 
But  'tis  for  a  third  day,  and  for  induc- 
tion. 
The  difference  is,  that  tho'  you  like  the 

play, 

The  poet's  gain  is  ne'er  beyond  his  day; 

But  with  the  parson  'tis  another  case; 

He,  without  holiness,  may  rise  to  grace. 

The  poet  has  one  disadvantage  more. 

That  if  his  play  be  dull,  he 's  damn'd  all 
o'er. 

Not  only  a  damn'd  blockhead,  but  damn'd 
poor.  aoj 

But  dulness  well  becomes  the  sable  gar- 
ment; 

I  warrant  that  ne'er  spoil'd  a  priest's  pre- 
ferment: 
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Wit 's  not  his  businesB,  and,  as  wit  now ' 


P>e8, 
I,  't  18  nol 


Sirs,  't  is  not  so  much  yours  as  you  sup- 
pose, 

For  you  like  nothing  now  but  nauseous 
beaux. 

You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  ap- ' 
pears. 

At  what  his  beauship  says,  but  what  he 
wears; 

So  't  is  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your 
ears: 

The  tailor  and  the  furrier  find  the  stuff. 

The  wit  lies  in  the  dress,  and  monstrous 
muff.  30 


The  truth  on  't  is,   the  payment   of    the 

pit 
Is  like  for  like,  clipp'd  money  for  olipp'd 

wit. 
You  cannot  from  our  absent  author  hope. 
He  should  equip  the   stage  with  such  a 

fop: 
Fools  chiuige  in  England,  and  new  fools  ^ 

arise; 
For  tho'  th'  immortal  species  never  dies,  > 
Yet  ey'ry  year  new  maggots  make  new 

flies. 
But  where  he  lives  abroad,  he  scarce  can 

find 
i.  One  fool,  for  million  that  he  left  behind. 
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[From  the  oloae  of  1608  (see  letter  to  Walsh,  December  12,  1608,  in  Soott-Saintsbnry  edi- 
tion, xYiii,  191)  until  the  summer  of  1097,  Dryden  devoted  nearly  all  his  energies  to  his  tnuas- 
lation  of  Viigil.  On  June  28, 1697,  an  advertisement  in  the  London  Oazette  states :  *'  Viigil  .  .  . 
will  be  finished  this  week,  and  be  ready  next  week  to  be  delivered,  as  subscribed  for,  in  Quires, 
upon  bringing  the  Receipt  for  the  first  rayment,  and  paying  the  second."  This  first  edition  is  a 
stately  foHo,  with  title-page  reading  as  follows : 

THE 

WORKS 

OF 

VIRGIL: 

Containing  His 

PASTORALS, 

GEORGICS, 

AND 

iCNEIS. 


Translated  into  English  Verse;  By 
Mr.  DRYDEN, 


Adorn'd  with  a  Hundred  Sculptures. 


Seguiiurque  Patrem  non  passibus  /Equis.  Virg.  Mr,  2. 


LONDON, 

Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson^  at  the  Judges-Head  in  Fleetstreet, 

near  the  Itifur- Temple-Gate,  MDCXCVII. 

The  Tolnme  contained,  besides  the  work  of  Dryden  here  reprinted,  a  Life  of  Virgil  and  m 
Preface  to  the  Pastorals  by  Knightly  Chetwood,  an  Essay  on  the  Oeorgics  by  Addison,  who  alao 
wrote  ** all  the  argaments  in  prose  to  the  whole  translation"  (see  p.  519,  below,  and  Noies^ 
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pu  1009,  ImIow),  and,  finally,  seTeral  complimentary  poems,  and  liatB  of  nibtoriben  to  the  work. 
^hm  jcufpteres  wore  from  tlie  plates,  somewhat  retoaehed,  that  had  formerly  been  used  for 
O^leby's  VirgU. 

Soon  after  the  Tolnme  was  published,  Dryden  undertook  a  roTision  of  it,  which  ocenmed  him 
for  only  nine  days.  (See  letter  from  Dryden  to  Tonson :  Malone,  I,  2, 61.)  The  second  edition, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  text,  was  idso  in  folio,  and  appeared  in  1698.  The  third  edition, 
in  three  Tolnmes,  octsTo,  was  not  printed  nntil  1709.] 


PASTORALS 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONORABLE 
HUGH,  LORD  CLIFFORD 

baron  op  chudleigh 

Mt  Lobd, 

I  HAYS  found  it  not  more  difficult  to  translate 
Vizgil,  than  to  find  saeh  patrons  as  I  desire 
for  my  translation.  For,  tho'  England  is  not 
wanting  in  a  learned  nobility,  yet  such  are  my 
unhappy  drenmstances,  that  they  have  con- 
fined me  to  a  narrow  choice.  To  the  greater 
part  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  known ;  and  to 
some  of  them  I  cannot  shew  at  present,  by  any 
public  act,  that  gratefnl  respect  which  I  shall 
ever  bear  them  in  my  heart.  Yet  I  have  no 
reason  to  oomplain  of  fortune,  since  in  the 
midst  of  that  abnndaaoe  I  oonld  not  poaribly 
have  chosen  better  than  the  worthy  son  of  so 
illnstrioos  a  father.  He  was  the  patron  of  my 
manhood,  when  I  flonrish'd  in  the  opinion  of 
dko  world;  tho'  with  small  advantage  to  my 
fortane,  tiU  he  awaken'd  the  remembrance  of 
my  royal  master.  He  was  that  Pollio,  or  that 
Varus,  who  introduced  me  to  Augustus ;  and, 
tho'  he  soon  dismissed  himself  from  state 
affairs,  yet  in  the  short  time  of  his  adminis- 
tration he  shone  so  powerfully  upon  me,  that, 
like  the  heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripen'd 
Um  fruits  of  poetry  in  a  cold  climate,  and  gave 
me  wherewithal  to  subsist,  at  least,  in  the  long 
winter  which  succeeded.  What  I  now  offer  to 
yonr  Lordship  is  the  wretched  remainder  of  a 
sickly  age,  worn  out  with  study,  and  oppressed 
by  fortune;  without  other  support  than  the/ 
constancy  and  patience  of  a  uhnstian.  YouJ 
my  Lord,  are  yet  in  the  flower  of  your  youth, 
ami  may  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  peace 
whidi  is  promised  Europe  :  I  can  only  hear  of 
that  blessing;  for  years,  and,  aboTs  all  things, 
want  of  health,  have  shut  me  out  from  sharing 
in  the  happiness.  The  poets,  who  condemn 
their  Tantidus  to  hell,  had  added  to  his  tor- 
ments if  ihey  had  placed  him  in  Elysium, 
which  is  the  proper  emblem  of  my  condi- 
tion. The  fruit  and  the  water  may  reach  my 
lips,  but  cannot  enter ;  and,  if  they  could,  yet 
I  want  a  palate  as  well  as  a  digestion.  But 
it  is  some  kind  of  pleasure  to  me,  to  please 


those  whom  I  respect  And  I  am  not  alto- 
gether out  of  hope  that  these  PiutoraU  of 
Virgil  may  giye  Tour  Lordship  some  delight, 
Uio'  made  iStglish  by  one  who  scarce  remem- 
bers that  passion  which  inspir'd  my  author 
when  he  wrote  them.  These  were  his  first 
essay  in  poetry,  (if  the  Ceuis  was  not  his,) 
and  it  was  more  excusable  in  him  to  describe 
loTS  when  he  was  young,  than  for  me  to  trans- 
late him  when  I  am  old.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two;  and  I  began  this  work  in  my 
great  climacteric.  But  haying  perhaps  a  better 
constitution  than  my  author,  I  have  wronged 
him  less,  considering  my  circumstances,  than 
those  who  have  attempted  him  before,  either 
in  our  own,  or  any  modem  language.  And,  tho' 
this  yersion  is  not  void  of  errors,  yet  it  com- 
forts me  that  the  faults  of  others  are  not 
worth  finding.  Mine  are  neither  gross  nor  fre- 
quent in  those  edognes  wherein  my  master 
has  rais'd  himself  above  that  humble  style  in 
which  pastoral  delights,  and  which  I  must 
confess  is  proper  to  the  education  and  con- 
verse of  shepherds ;  for  he  found  the  strength 
of  his  genius  betimes,  and  was  even  in  his 
youth  preluding  to  his  Gtorgies  and  his  jtSneU, 
He  could  not  forbear  to  try  his  wings,  tho' 
his  pinions  were  not  harden' d  to  maintain  a 
long  laborious  flight.  Yet  sometimes  they 
bore  him  to  a  pitch  as  lof  I7  as  ever  he  was 
able  to  reach  idterwaids.  But,  when  he  was 
admonish'd  by  his  subject  to  descend,  he  came 
down  gently  circling  in  the  air,  and  singing, 
to  the  ground ;  like  a  lark,  melodious  in  her 
mounting,  and  continuing  her  song  till  she 
alights,  still  preparing  for  a  higher  flight  at 
her  next  aally,  and  tuning  her  voice  to  better 
music.  The  Fowrth,  the  Sixth,  and  the  Eighth 
Pastorals  are  clear  evidences  of  this  truth.  In 
the  three  first  he  contains  himself  within  his 
bounds;  but,  addressing  to  Pollio,  his  g^at 
patron,  and  himself  no  vulgar  poet,  he  no 
longer  could  restrain  the  freedom  of  his  spirit, 
but  began  to  assert  his  native  character,  which 
is  sublimity — putting  himself  under  the  con- 
duet  of  the  same  CumsBan  Sibyl  whom  after- 
wards he  gave  for  a  g^de  to  his  .£neas.  'T  is 
tnle  he  was  sensible  of  his  own  boldness ;  and 
we  know  it  by  the  cau^  majora  which  begins  his 
Fourth  Edogue.  He  remember'd,  like  young 
Manlius,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  engage ;  but 
what  avails  an  express  command  to  a  youth- 
ful courage  which  presages  victory  in  Uie  at- 
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tempt  ?  Enooarag^'d  with  snocess,  he  proceeds 
farther  in  the  Sixth,  and  invades  the  province 
of  philosophy.  And  notwithstanding  that  Phoe- 
bus had  forewarned  him  of  singing  wars,  as  he 
there  confesses,  yet  he  presnm'd  that  the  search 
of  nature  was  as  free  to  him  as  to  Lncretins, 
who  at  hiB  age  explain'd  it  according  to  the 
principles  of  Epicnros.  In  his  Eighth  Eclogue 
he  has  innovated  nothing ;  the  former  part  of 
it  being  the  complaint  and  despair  of  a  for> 
saken  lover;  the  latter,  a  charm  of  an  en- 
chantress, to  renew  a  lost  affection.  But  the 
complaint  perhaps  contains  some  topics  which 
are  above  the  condition  of  his  persons;  and 
onr  author  seems  to  have  made  his  herdsmen 
somewhat  too  learned  for  their  profession :  the 
charms  are  also  of  the  same  nature ;  but  both 
were  copied  from  Theocritus,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  former  ages  in  their 
original.  There  is  a  kind  of  rusticity  in  all 
those  pompons  Tcrses;  somewhat  of  a  holi- 
day shephwd  strutting  in  his  country  buskins. 
The  like  may  be  observed  both  in  die  PoUio 
and  the  Silenutf  where  the  similitudes  are 
drawn  from  the  woods  and  meadows.  They 
seem  to  me  to  represent  our  poet  betwixt  a 
farmer  and  a  courtier,  when  he  left  Mantua 
for  Rome,  and  dzess'd  himself  in  his  best 
habit  to  appear  before  his  patron,  somewhat 
too  fine  for  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
and  yet  retaining  part  of  its  simplicity.  In 
the  Ninth  Peutcral  ne  collects  some  beautiful 
passages  which  were  scattered  in  Theocritus, 
which  he  could  not  insert  into  any  of  his 
former  eclogues,  and  yet  was  unwilling  they 
should  be  lost.  In  all  the  rest  he  is  equal  to 
his  Sicilian  master,  and  observes,  like  him,  a 
just  decorum  both  of  the  subject  and  the  per- 
sons; as  particularly  in  the  Third  Pattoral, 
where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a  bowl, 
or  mazer,  curiously  carv'd : 

In  medio  duo  $igna  :  Cotton^  et  quitfuit  aiter, 
DeseriptU  radio  totwn  qui  geiUibut  orbem  f 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon,  and 
forgets  the  other  on  set  purpose ;  (whether  he 
means  Anaximander,  or  Eudozus,  I  dispute 
not ;)  but  he  was  certainly  forgotten,  to  uew 
his  country  swain  was  no  great  scholar. 

After  all,  I  must  confess  that  the  boorish 
dialect  of  Theocritus  has  a  secret  charm  in  it 
which  the  Roman  language  cannot  imitate,  tho^ 
Virgil  has  drawn  it  down  as  low  as  posnbly 
he  could;  as  in  the  cujumpeeuSy  and  some  other 
words,  for  which  he  was  so  unjustly  blam'd  by 
the  bad  critics  of  his  age,  who  could  not  see 
die  beauties  of  that  merum  rug  which  the  poet 
descriVd  in  those  expressions.  But  Theocritus 
may  justly  be  preferred  as  the  original,  with- 
out injury  to  Virgil,  who  modestiy  contents 
himself  with  the  second  place,  and  glories  only 
in  being  the  first  who  transplanted  pastond 


into  his  own  country,  and  brought  it  there  to 
bear  as  happily  as  the  cherry  trees  which  Ln- 
cuUus  brought  from  Pontns. 

Our  own  nation  has  produc'd  a  third  poet  in 
this  kind,  not  inferior  to  the  two  former.  For 
the  8hqAer<W  KaUndar  of  Spenser  is  not  to 
be  matched  in  any  modem  language,  not  even 
by  Tasso's  AmrUa,  which  infinitely  transcends 
Ouarini's  Pattor  Fido,  as  having  mors  of 
nature  in  it,  and  being  almost  wholly  clear 
from  the  wretched  affectation  of  learning.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  Piscatory  Edogues,  be- 
cause no  modem  Latin  can  bear  oritidsm. 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  rolling  down,  thro'  so 
many  barbarous  ages,  from  the  spring  of 
Virg^,  it  bears  along  with  it  the  filth  and 
ordures  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Neither 
wUl  I  mention  Monsieur  Fontenelle,  the  livii^ 
glory  of  the  French.  T  is  enough  for  him  to 
have  excelled  his  master  Lueian,  without  at- 
temptiiur  to  compare  our  miserable  age  with 
that  of  Virgil  or  Theocritus.  Let  me  oidy  add, 
for  his  reputation : 

8i  Pwrgama  daUm 

D^endipoukU,  tUam  hoc  d^enaafuinmt. 

But  Spenser,  being  master  of  our  northera 
dialect,  and  sldll'd  in  Chaucer's  Bnrlish,  has  so 
exactly  imitated  the  Doric  of  Theocritus  that  his 
I  love  is  a  perfect  image  of  that  passion  whieh 
I  God  infus'd  into  both  sexes,  before  it  was  eor- 
frupted  with  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  th« 
iceremonies  of  what  we  call  good  manners. 

My  Lord,  I  know  to  whom  I  dedicate ;  and 
could  not  have  been  indno'd  by  any  motive  to 
put  this  part  of  Virgil,  or  anv  other,  into  nn. 
learned  hands.  Yon  have  read  him  with  plea- 
sure, and,  I  dare  say,  vrith  admiration,  in  the 
Latin,  of  which  you  are  a  master.  Yon  ha^e 
added  to  your  natural  endowments,  whieh, 
without  flattery,  are  eminent,  the  superstno- 
tnres  of  study,  and  the  knowledge  of  good 
authors.  Courage,  probity,  and  humanity  are 
inherent  in  you.  These  virtaes  have  ever  beea 
habitual  to  the  ancient  house  of  Cnmberlaad, 
from  whence  yon  are  descended,  and  of  wkich 
our  chronicles  make  so  honorable  mention  in 
the  long  wars  betwixt  the  rival  familiaa  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  Your  forefathers  ha^e 
asserted  the  party  which  they  chose  till  death, 
and  died  for  ita  defense  in  the  fields  of  battle. 
You  have,  besides,  the  fresh  remembranee  of 
your  noble  father,  from  whom  yon  never  oaa 
degenerate. 

— -  Nee  imbellemferoee* 
ProgeneratU  aquila  columbam. 

It  being  almost  morally  impossible  for  you  to 
be  other  than  yon  are  by  kind,  I  need  neither 
praise  nor  incite  your  virtoe.  You  are  ao- 
quainted  with  the  Roman  history,  and  knov 
without  my  information  that  patronage  and 
clientship  always  descended  from  the  lathers 
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to  the  loiis,  and  that  the  same  plebeian  honaea 
had  reeofoise  to  the  Mune  patrician  line  whieh 
had  formerly  proteeied  tnem,  and  followM 
their  prineipleB  and  fortunes  to  the  last.  So 
that  I  am  yonr  Lordship's  by  descent,  and  part 
of  yonr  inheritanoe.  And  the  natural  inclina- 
tion which  I  have  to  serre  yon  adds  to  your 
paternal  right ;  for  I  was  wholly  yours  from 
the  first  moment  when  I  had  the  happiness  and 
honor  (rf  being  known  to  yon.  Be  pleas'd  there- 
fore to  accept  the  mdiments  of  Virgil's  poetry, 
eoanely  translated,  I  confess,  but  which  yet 
retains  some  beanties  of  the  author,  which  nei- 
ther the  barbarity  of  our  language,  nor  my 
unskilfolnesB,  conld  so  much  sully,  but  that 
they  appear  sometimes  in  the  dim  mirror  which 
I  hold  before  yon.  The  subject  is  not  nnsuit^ 
able  to  your  youth,  which  allows  you  yet  to 
love,  and  is  proper  to  your  present  seene  of  life. 
Rnral  recreations  abroad,  and  books  at  home, 
are  the  innocent  pleasures  of  a  man  who  is  early 
wise,  and  gives  Fortune  no  more  hold  of  him 
than  of  necessity  he  must.  'T  is  good,  on  some 
occasions,  to  think  beforehap^  as  little  as 
we  can;  to  enjoy  as  much  of  the  present  as 
will  not  endaiu^r  our  futurity ;  and  to  provide 
ourselves  of  the  virtuoso's  saddle,  which  will 
be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is  upon  the 
hardest  trot.  What  I  humbly  offer  to  your 
Lordship  is  of  this  nature.  I  wish  it  pleasant, 
and  am  sure  't  is  innocent.  May  you  ever  con- 
tinue your  esteem  for  Virgil,  and  not  lessen  it 
for  the  faults  of  his  trandator ;  who  is,  with 
all  manner  of  respect  and  sense  of  gratitude. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 
John  Dbtdbn. 


THE   FIRST   PASTORAL 

OR,  TITYRUS  AND  MELIBCEUS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

The  occasion  of  the  First  Pastoral  was  this. 
When  Augustus  had  settled  himself  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  that  he  might  reward  his 
veteran  troops  for  their  past  service,  he  dis- 
tributed among  'em  aU  the  lands  that  lay 
about  Cremona  and  Biantna,  turning  out  the 
right  own«i.  for  havintr  aided  with  hi.  one- 
mies.  Virgil  was  a  sufferer  among  the  rest, 
who  afterwards  recover'd  his  estate  by  M»- 
oenas's  intercession ;  and,  as  an  instance  of 
his  gratitude,  compos'd  the  following  pas- 
toral, where  he  sets  out  his  own  good  fortune 
in  the  person  of  IHtyrus,  and  the  calamities 
of  his  Mantnan  neighbors  in  the  character  of 
MeliboBus. 


Melibcsus 

Beneath  the  shade  which  beechen  boughs 

diffuse. 
You,  Tit'rus,  entertain  your  sylvan  Muse: 
Round  the  wide  world  in  banishment  we 

roam, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields  and  native 

home; 
While,   stretch'd  at  ease,  you  sing  your 

happT  loves. 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves. 

TiTYRUS 

These  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd; 
For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  god. 
The  tender  firstlines  of  my  woolly  breed 
Shall  on  his  holy  altar  often  bleed.  10 

He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain. 
And  to  my  pipe  renew'd  the  rural  strain. 

Melibceus 

I  envy  not  your  fortune,  but  admire. 
That,  while  the  ragging  swoid  and  wasteful 

fire 
Destroy  the  wretched  neighborhood  around. 
No    hostile    arms    approach   your    happy 

ground. 
Far  difrrent  is  my  fate;  my  feeble  goats 
With  pains   I  drive  from  their  forsaken 

cotes: 
And  this,  yon  see,  I  scarcely  drag  along. 
Who,  yeaning,  on  the  rocks  has  left  her 

young,  20 

The  hope  and  promise  of  my  failing  fold. 
My  loss,  by  cure  portents,  the  gods  fore- 
told; 
For,  had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have 

seen 
Ton  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green; 
And    the    hoarse    raven,  on    the    blasted 

bough. 
By  croaking  from  the  left,  presag'd  the 

coming  blow. 
But  tell  me,  Tityrns,  what  heav'nly  power 
Preserv'd  your  fortunes  in  that  &tal  hour  ? 

TiTYRUS 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rome  * 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market  days  we 

come,  30  y 

And  thether  drive  our  tender  lambs  from 

home. 
So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams 

express. 
And  so  the  great  I  measured  by  the  less. 
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But  oountaT-  towna,   compared   with   her, 

appear 
Like  ahrabfi  when  lofty  cjrpreaies  are  near. 

Melibosus 

What  great  oocaaion  call'd  you  hence  to 
Rome? 

TiTYRUS 

Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  tho'  slow 

to  come. 
Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin, 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  cbang^  upon  my 

chin; 
Nor  Amaryllis  would  Touchsaf e  a  look,    40 
Till  GalatoBk's  meaner  bonds  I  broke. 
Till    then    a    helpless,  hopeless,  homely 

swain, 
I  sought  not  freedom,  nor  aspir'd  to  gain: 
Tho'  many  a  yictim   from  my  folds  was 

bought, 
And  many  a  cheese   to  country  markets 

broufi;ht, 
Tet  all  the  little  that  I  got,  I  spent, 
And  still  retum'd  as  empty  as  I  went. 

Melibceus 

We  stood  amaz'd  to  see  your  mistress 
mourn, 

Unknowing  that  she  pin'd  for  your  re- 
turn; 

We  wonder'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so 
long,  so 

For  whom  so  late  th'  ungather'd  apples 
hung. 

But  now  the  wonder  ceases,  since  I  see 

She  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  for  thee: 

For  thee  the  bubbling  springs  appeared  to 
mourn, 

And  whisp'ring  pines  made  vows  for  thy 
return. 

Tityrus 

What  shoidd  I  do  1  While  here  I  was  en- 
chained. 

No  glimpse  of  godlike  liberty  remain'd; 

Nor  couM  I  hope,  in  any  plaice  but  there. 

To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  pmy'r. 

There  first  the  youth  of  heaviily  birth  I 
view'd,  60 

For  whom  our  monthly  yictims  are  re- 
newed. 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 

My  g^unds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former 
flocks  to  feed. 


Melibceus 

O  f ortunato  old  man  I  whose  farm  re- 
mains 

For  you  sufficient,  and    requites   your 
pains; 

Tho'  rushes  overspread  the  neighboring 
plains, 

Tho'  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach 
your  fields. 

And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields. 

Your  toeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  mead- 
ows ti^, 

Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  oompany.       70 

Behold  1  yon  bord'ring  fence  of  sallow  trees 

Is  fraught  with  flow'rs,  the  flow'rs    are 
fraught  with  bees: 

The  busy  bees,  with  a  soft  murm'ring  strain. 

Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  lab'ring  swain; 

While,  from  the  neighboring   rock,  with 
rural  songs, 

The  pruner's  voice  the  pleasing  dream  pr<»- 
longs;. 

Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  am'rous 
pain, 

And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  compLain. 

Tityrus 

Th'  inhabitante  of  seas  and  skies    ahall 

change. 
And  fish  on  shore  and  stags  in  air  shall 

range,  So 

The   banisb'd    Parthian   dwell  on  Arar*8 

brink, 
And  the  blue  German  shall    the  Tigris 

drink, 
Ere  I,  forsaking  gratitude  and  truth. 
Forget  the  figure  of  that  godlike  youth. 

Melibceus 

But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  climes  un- 
known. 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  freezing  zone; 
And  some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold, 
Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold; 
The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confin'd,    Sq 
A  race  of  men  from   all  the  world  dis- 
joined. 
O  !  must  the  wretehed  exiles  ever  mourn. 
Nor  after  length  of  rolling  years  return  ? 
Are  we  condemn'd  by  fate's  unjust  decree 
No  more   our  houses  and  our  homes  to 

see? 
Or  shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne. 
And  rule  the  counti^  kingdoms,  once  our 
own? 
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Did  we  for  these  barbanaiis  plant  and 

«ow? 
On  these,  on  these,  our  happy  fields  he- 
stow? 
Grood  Heav'n !    what  dire  effects  from 

civil  discord  flow  f 
Now  let  me  graff  my  pears,  and  prone  the 

vine;  xoo 

The  fruit  is  theirs,  the  labor  only  mine. 
Farewell,  my  pastures,  my  paternal  stock. 
My  fruitful  fields,  and  my  more  fruitful 

flock  I 
No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you 

climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme  ! 
No  more,  extended  in  tne  grot  below, 
ShJl  i«e  you  browsmg  on  the  mountain'. 

brow 
The  prickly  shrubs;  and  after,  on  the  bare, 
Lean  down  the  deep  abyss,  and  hang  in 

air. 
No  more  my  sheep  shall  sip  the  mom-' 

ing  dew;  no 

No  more  my  song  shall  please  the  rural 

crew: 
Adieu,  my  tuneful  pipe !  and   all  the 

world,  adieu ! 

TlTYRUS 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your 

care; 
Chestnuts  and  curds  and  cream  shall  be 

your  fare: 
The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  o'er- 

spread. 
And  boughs  shall  weave  a  covering  for  your 

h^id. 
For  see  yon  sunnv  hill  the  shade  extends. 
And  curling  smoke  from  cottages  ascends. 

THE  SECOND   PASTORAL 

OR,  ALEXIS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

The  eommentators  can  by  no  means  agree  on 
the  pexaon  of  Alexis,  but  are  aU  of  opinion 
that  some  beaatifol  youth  is  meant  by  him,  to 
iHiom  Virgil  here  makes  love,  in  Gorydon's 
langoage  and  simplicity.  His  way  of  court- 
■hip  is  wholly  pastoral :  he  oomplains  of  the 
boy's  coyness ;  reoommends  himself  for  his 
beauty  and  skill  in  piping ;  invites  the  yonth 
into  the  ooontry,  where  he  promises  him 
the  drversioiia  of  the  place,  with  a  suitable 


present  ol  nuts  and  api^;  but  when  he 
nnds  nothing  will  prevail,  he  resolves  to 
quit  his  tfoubleeoose  amour,  and  betake  him- 
self again  to  his  former  buamess. 

YouNO    Corydon,  th'   unhappy   shepherd 

swain. 
The  &ir  Alexis  loVd,  but  lov'd  in  vain; 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone. 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made 

his  moan: 
Is  this,  unkind  Alexis,  my  reward  ? 
And  must  I  die  unpitied,  and  unheard  ? 
Now  the  green  lizard  in  the  grove  is  laid. 
The  sheep  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade, 
And  Thestylis  wild  thyme  and  garlic  beats 
For  harvest  hinds,  overspent  with  toil  and 

heats;  10 

While  in  the  scorchine  sun  I  trace  in  vain 
Thy  flyinff  footsteps  o  er  the  burning  plain. 
The  crealdng  locusts  with  my  voice  con- 
spire. 
They  fried  with  heat,  and  I  with  fierce 

desire. 
How  much  more  easy  was  it  to  sustain 
Proud  Amaryllis  and  her  haughty  reign. 
The  scorns  of  young  Menalcas,  once  my 

care, 
Tho'  he  was  black,  and  thou  art  heav'nly 

fair  1 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face; 
Beauty 's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will 

pass.  so 

White  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain. 
While  dusky  hyacmths  for  use  remain. 
My  passion  is  thy  scorn;   nor  wilt  thou 

know 
What  wealth  I  have,  what  gifts  I  can 

bestow; 
What  stores  my  dairies  and  my  folds  con- 
tain— 
A  thousand  lambs,  that  wander  on  the 

plain; 
New  milk,  that  all  the  winter  never  fails. 
And  all  the  smnmer  overflows  the  pails. 
Amphion  sung  not  sweeter  to  his  herd. 
When  summon'd  stones  the  Theban  turrets 

rear'd. 
Nor  am  I  so  deform'd;  for  late  I  stood 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood: 
The  winds  were  still;  and,  if  the  glass  be 

true. 
With  Daphnis  I  may  vie,  tho'  judg'd  by 

you. 
O  leave  the  noisy  town  !    O  come  and  see 
Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me  I 
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To  woimd  the  flying  deer,  and  from  their 

ootes 
With  me  to  drive  afield  the  browsing  goats; 
To  pipe  and  sing,  and,  in  our  conntry  strain, 
To  copy,  or  perhaps  contend  with  ^an.  40 
Pan  taught  to  join  with  wax  imequal  reeds; 
Pan  loves  the  shepherds,  and  uieir  flocks 

he  feeds. 
Nor  scorn  the  pipe:  Amyntas,  to  be  taught, 
With  all  his  kisses  would  my  skill  have 

bought. 
Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I 

have. 
Which   with  his  dying   breath   DamcBtas 

gave. 
And  said:  ''  This,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee; 
For  only  thou  deserv'st  it  after  me." 
His  eyes  Amyntas  durst  not  upward  lift; 
For  much  he  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more 

the  gift.  50 

Besides,  two  kids,  that  in  the  valley  stray'd, 
I  found  bv  chance,  and  to  my  fold  convey 'd: 
They  dram  two  bagging  udders  every  aay; 
And  these  shall  be  companions  of  thy  play; 
Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian 

strain, 
Which  Thestylis  had  often  begg'd  in  vain: 
And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues, 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. 
Come  to  my  longing  arms,  my  lovely  care, 
And  take  the  presents  which  the  nymphs 

prepare.  60 

White  lilies  in  full  canisters  they  bring. 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  purple  spring. 
The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  searched 

the  mead 
For  violets  pale,  and  cropp'd  the  poppy's 

head. 
The  short  narcissus  and  fair  daffodil, 
Pansies  to   please  the   sight,  and    cassia 

sweet  to  smell; 
And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron  blue. 
To  shade  mar^  marigolds  of  shining  hue; 
Some  bound  in  order,  others  loosely  strow'd. 
To   dress  thy   bow'r,  and  trim  thy  new 

abode.  70 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at 

home 
For  downy  peaches  and  the  glossy  plum; 
And  thrash  the  chestnuts  in  the  neighb'ring 

grove. 
Such  as  my  Amaryllis  us'd  to  love. 
The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  aeree. 
And  both  in  nosegays  shall  be  bound  ror  thee. 
Ah,  Corydon  f  ah,  poor  unhappy  swain  I 


Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain: 
Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.        80 
What  have  I  done,  to  name  that  wealthy 

swain. 
So  powerful  are  his  presents,  mine  so  mean  ! 
The  boar  amidst  my  crystal  streams  I  brin^; 
And  southern  winds  to  blast  my  flow'ry 

spring. 
Ah,  cruel  creature,  whom  dost  thou  denpise  ? 
The  gods,  to  live  in  woods,  have  left  the 

skies; 
And  godlike  Paris,  in  th'  Idcean  grove, 
To  Priam's  wealth  preferr'd  CE^one's  love. 
In  cities  which  she  built  let  Pallas  reign; 
To  w'rs  are  for  gods,  but  forests  for  the  swain. 
The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues,        91 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browse ; 
Alexis,  thou  art  chas'd  by  Corydon: 
All  follow  several  games,  and  each  his  own. 
See,  from  afar,  the  fields  no  loneer  smoke; 
The  sweating  steers,  unhamass'd  from  the 

yoke. 
Bring,  as  in  triumph,  back  the  crooked  plow ; 
The  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  goes  low. 
Cool  breezes  now  the  raging  heats  remove: 
Ah,  cruel  Heaven,  that  made  no  cure  for 

love  I  too 

I  wish  for  balmy  sleep,  but  wish  in  vain; 
Love  has  no  bounds  in  pleasure,  or  in  pain. 
What  frenzy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  pew- 

sess'd? 
Thy  vineyard  lies  half  pruu'd,  and  half  nn- 

dress'd. 
Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long unanswer'd  fire; 
Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require : 
On  willow  twigs  employ  thy  weaving  care. 
And  find  an  easier  love,  tho'  not  so  mir. 


THE   THIRD   PASTORAL 


OR,   PALiEMON 


MeNALCAS,   DAMCETAS,    PALiEMON 
THE  ARGUMENT 

DamcBtas  aud  Menalcas,  after  some  smart 
strokes  of  countxy  raillery,  resolve  to  try  "who 
has  the  most  skill  at  a  soi^;  and  aooord- 
ingly  make  their  neighbor  rakemon  judge 
of  their  performances;  who,  after  a  full 
hearing  of  both  parties,  declares  himaelf 
unfit  for  the  decision  of  so  weighty  a  oontro- 
I       versy,  and  leaves  the  victory  undetermined. 
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Menalcas 

Ho,  swain,  what  shepherd  owns  those  ragged 
sheep? 

Damcetas 
.Agon's  they  are:  he  gave  'em  me  to  keep. 

Menalcas 

Unhajroy  sheep,  of  an  mihappy  swain !     ^ 
While  he  N  easra  courts,  bat  courts  in  Tain,  > 
And  fears  that  I  the  damsel  shall  obtain;  J 
Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  de- 
vour; 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an 

hour; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defraud'st  the 

dams. 
And  of  their  mothers'  dugs  the  starving 
lambs. 

Damcetas 

Good  words,  youig  catamite,  at  least  to 
men.  10 

We  know  who  did  your  business,  how,  and 
when; 

And  in  what  chapel  too  yon  play'd  your ' 


prize, 
rhat  th 


And  what  the  goats  observ'd  with  leer- 
ing eyes: 

The  nymphs  were  kind,  and  langh'd;  and 
there  your  safety  lies. 


Menalcas 

Tes,  when  I  cropp'd  the  hedges  of  the  leys, 
Cut  Micon^s  tender  vines,  and  stole   the 

stays! 

Damcetas 

Or  rather,  when,  beneath  yon  ancient  oak, 
The  bow  of  Daphnis  ana  the  shafts  you 

broke, 
When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the  gift  of 

right; 
And,  but  for  mischief,  you  had  died  for 

spite.  ao 

Menalcas 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool  thy  master 

prate. 

When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a 

rate  1 
Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not. 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's 

goat? 
His  mungril  bark'd;  I  ran  to  his  relief, 


And  cried:   ''There,  there  he  goes  I  stop, 

stop  the  thief  I " 
Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey. 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd 

away. 

Damcetas 

An  honest  man  may  freely  take  his  own; 
The  goat  was  mine,  by  singling  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made;  he  lost  the 


prize. 


:i 


Ask  Damon,  ask  if  he  the  debt  denies.      C 
I  think  he  dares  not;  if  he  does,  he  lies,  j 

Menalcas 

Thou  sing  with  him,  thou  booby!    Never 

pipe 
Was  so  profan'd  to  touch  that  blubber'd 

lip. 
Dunce  at  the  best  I  in  streets  but  scarce 

allow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  the  stupid  crowd. 

Damcetas 

To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  you  dare 
Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices,  to  com- 
pare? 
My  brinded  heifer  to  the  stake  I  lay;       40 
Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a 

day. 
And  twice  besides  her  beestings  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pail. 
Now  back  your  singing  with  an  equal  stake. 

Menalcas 

That  should  be  seen,  if  I  had  one  to  make. 
You  know  too  well,  I  feed  my  father's 

flock; 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock  ? 
A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 
Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders 

me. 
Both  number  twice  a  day  the  milky  dams; 
And  once   she   takes  the   tale  of  all  the 

lambs.  5z 

But,  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you 

may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay, 
The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  as  good: 
Two  Dowls  I  have,  well  tum'd,  of  beechen 

wood; 
Both  by  divine  Alcimedon  were  made ; 
To  neither  of  them  yet  the  lip  is  laid. 
The  lids  are  ivy;  grapes  in  clusters  lurk 
Beneath  the  carving  of  the  curious  work. 
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Two  flg^nres  on  the  sides  embosa'd  ap-' 
pear —  60 

Conon,  and  what 's  his  name  who  made 
the  sphere, 

And  shew'd  the  seasons  of  the  sliding 

yeaTf 
Instructed  in  his  trade  the  lab'ring  swain, 

And  when  to  reap,  and  when  to  sow  the 

grain? 

DaM(£TAS 

And  I  have  two,  to  match  your  pair,  at 

home: 
The  wood  the  same;  from  the  same  hand 

they  come 
(The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bear's-foot 

carv'd). 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv'd; 
Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
With  beasts  enoompass'd,  and  a  dancing 

grove.  70 

But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can 

make. 
Are  worth  the    heifer  which    I    set    to 

stake. 

Menalcas 

No  more  delavs,  vain  boaster,  but  begin  I 
I  prophesy  beforehand  I  shall  win. 
Palffimon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme'; 
I  '11  teach  you  how  to  brag  another  time. 

Damcetas 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you 

can ! 
I  fear  not  yon,  nor  vet  a  better  man. 
With  silence,  neighbor,  and  attention,  wait; 
For  't  is  a  business  of  a  high  debate.         80 

PALiEMON 

Sing   then;    the    shade   affords   a   proper 

place: 
The  trees  are  cloth'd  with  leaves,  the  fields 

with  grass; 
The  blossoms  blow,  the  birds  on  bushes  sing, 
And  Nature  has  accomplish'd  all  the  spring. 
The  challenge  to  Damcstas  shall  belong; 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  undersong. 
Each  in  his  turn  your  timeful  numbers 

bring; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  Muses  love  to  sing. 

Damcetas 

From  the  great  Father  of  the  Grods  above 
My  Muse  begins;  for  all  is  full  of  Jove:  90 


To  Jove  the  care  of  heav'n  and  earth  be- 
longs; 
My  flocks  he  blesses,  and  he  loves  my  songs. 

Menalcas 

Me  Phcsbus  loves;  for  he  my  Muse  inspires, 

And  in  her  songs  the  warmth  he  gave  re- 
quires. 

For  him,  the  god  of  shepherds  and  their 
sheep, 

My  blushing  hyaoinths  and  my  bays  I  keep. 

Damcetas 

My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies; 
Then  tripping  to  the  woods  the  wanton 

hies, 
And  wishes  to  be  seen  before  she  flies. 


Menalcas 
But    fair   Amyntas    comes   unask'd   to^ 


me. 


zoo 


And  offers  love,  and  sits  upon  my  knee: 
Not  Delia  to  my  dogs  is  known  so  well 
as  he. 


Damcetas 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind, 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd: 
I  saw  two  stockdoves  billing,  and  ere  long 
Will  take  the  nest,  and  hers  shall  be  the 
young. 

Menalcas 

Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found. 
And  stood  on  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the 

ground: 
I  sent  Amyntas  all  my  present  store;      109 
And  will,  to-morrow,  send  as  many  more. 

Damcetas 

The  lovely  maid  lav  panting  in  my  arms. 
And  all  she  said  and  did  was  full  of  charms. 
Winds,  on  your  wings  to  heav'n  her  accents 

bear; 
Such  words  as  heaVn  alone  is  fit  to  hear. 

Menalcas 

Ah  !  what  avails  it  me,  my  love's  delight, 
To  call  you  mine,  when  absent  from  my  sight ! 
I  hold  the  nets,  while  you  pursue  the  prey, 
And  must  not  share  the  dangers  of  the  day. 

Damcetas 

I  keep  my  birthday:  send  my  Phyllis  home; 
At  shearing  time,  lolas,  you  may  come.  lao 
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Menalcas 

With  Fhyllii  I  ammore  in  grace  than  you; 
Her  0OROW  did  my  parting  steps  pursue: 
*' Adieu,  my  dear/'  she  said,  "a  long 
adieu  1 " 

Damcetas 

The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold, 
Storms  to  the  wheat,  to  buds  the  bitter 

cold; 
But,  i^m  my  frowning  fair,  more  ills  I 

nnd. 
Than  from  the  wolves,  and  storms,  and 

winter 


Menalcas 

The  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  bushy 

plain;  * 

The  show'rs  are  grateful  to  the  swelling 

grain; 
To  teeming  ewes  the  sallow's  tender  tree ;  130 
But,  more  than  all  the  world,  my  loye  to  me. 

Damcetas 

Pollio  my  rural  verse  vouchsafes  to  read: 
A  heifer.  Muses,  for  your  patron  breed. 

Menalcas 

Mv  Pollio  writes  himself:  a  bull  be  bred, 
With  spuming  heels,  and  with  a  butting  head. 

Damcetas 
Who  Pollio  loves,  and  who  his  Muse  ad- 


Let  Pollio's  fortune  crown  his  full  desires. 
Lei  myrrh  instead  of  thorn  his  fences  fill, 
And  show'rs  of  honey  from  his  oaks  distil. 

Menalcas 

Who  hates  not  living  Bavins,  let  him  be,  140 
Dead  Mevius,  damn'dto  love  thy  works  and 

thee! 
The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to 

join 
Dog-foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  shear  the  swine. 

Damcetas 

Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  spoil 

the  spring, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Menalcas 

Graze  not  too  near  the  banks,  my  jolly  sheep ; 
The  ground  is  false,  the  running  streams  are 
deep: 


See,  they  have  caught  the  Either  of  the 

flock. 
Who  dries  his  fleece  upon  the  neighb'ring 

rock. 

Damcetas 

From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your 
hook;  150 

Anon  1 11  wash  'em  io  the  shallow  brook. 

Menalcas 

To  fold,  my  flock !     When  milk  is  dried  with 

heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat. 

Damcetas 

How  lank  my  bulls  from  plenteous  pasture 

come ! 
But  love,  that  drains  the  herd,  destroys  the 

groom.    . 

Menalcas 

My  flocks  are  free  from  love,  yet  look  so 

thin. 
Their  bones  are  barely  oover'd  with  their 

skin. 
What  magic  has  bewitched  the  woollv  dams, 
And  what  ill  eyes  beheld  the  tender  lambs  ? 

Damoctas 

Say,  where  the  round  of  heav'n,  which' 
all  ciontains,  t6o 

To  three  short  ells  on  eartii  our  sight  re- 
strains: 

Tell  that,  and  rise  a  Phoebus  for  thy  pains.  ^ 

Menalcas 

Nay,  tell  me,  first,  in  what  new  region 

springs 
A  flow'r  that  bears  inscrib'd  the  names  of 

kings; 
And  thou  shalt  gain  a  present  as  divine 
As  Phosbus'  self;  for  PhyUis  shall  be  thine. 

PALtEMON 

So  nice  a  difif'rence  in  your  sin^g  lies, 
That  both  have  won,  or  both  deserv'd  the 

prize. 
Rest  equal  happy  both;  and  all  who  prove 
The  bitter  sweets,  and  pleasing  pams,  of 
love,  170 

Now  dam  the  ditches,  and  the  floods  re- 
strain; 
Their  moisture  has  already  drench'd  the 
plain. 
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THE  FOURTH  PASTORAL 

OR,  POLLIO 
THE  ARGUMENT 

The  poet  oelebnites  the  birthday  of  Saloninns, 
the  son  of  Pollioi  bon  in  the  ooDBolship  of 
his  father,  after  &e  taking  of  SalonA,  a  city 
in  Dalmatia.  Many  of  the  yenea  are  trana- 
lated  from  one  of  the  Sibyls,  who  prophesy 
of  our  Savior^s  birth. 

Sicilian  Muse,  begin  a  loftier  strain  I 
Tho'  lowly  shrubs,  and  trees  that  shade  the 

plus, 
Delight  not  all;  Sicilian  Muse,  prepare 
To  make  the  vocal  woods  deserve  a  consul's 

care. 
The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  flaered  rhymes, 
Renews  its  finished  course:  Satumian  times 
Roll  round  again;  and  mighty  vears,  begun 
From   their   first  orb,  in   radiant  circles 

run. 
The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends; 
A  gulden  proffeny  from  heav'n  descends.  lo 
O  chaste  Lucma,  speed  the  mother's  pains. 
And  haste  the  glorious  birth!    thy  own 

Apollo  reigiis ! 
The  lovelv  boy,  with  his  auspicious  face,  ^ 
Shall  Pollio's  consulship  and    triumph 

pace;  > 

Majestic  months  set  out  with  him  to  their  I 

appointed  race.  J 

The  father  banish'd  virtue  shall  restore. 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no 

more. 
The  son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  godsand  heroes  seen,  and  godsand  heroes 

see. 
The  jarring  nations  he  in  peace  shall  bind,  »o 
And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  mankind. 
Unbidden  Earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring, ' 

BS   of  ^ 

As  her  first  offerings  to  her  infant  king.  J 

The  goats  with  strutting  dugs  shall  home- 
ward speed. 

And  lowing  herds  secure  from  lions  feed. 

His  cradle  shall  with  rising  flow'rs  be 
crown'd: 

The  serpent's  brood  shall  die;  the  sacred 
ground 

Shall  weeds  and  pois'nous  plants  refuse  to 
bear; 

Each  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  wear.  30 


And  fragrant   herbs    (the  promises  of 
spring), 


But  when  heroic  verse  his  youth  shall  raise. 
And  form  it  to  hereditary  praise, 
Unlabor'd  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn. 
And  clustered  grapes  shall  blush  on  every 

thorn; 
The  knotted  oaks  shall  show'rs  of  honey 

weep^ 
And  thro'  the  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold 

shall  creep. 
Yet  of  old  fraua  some  footsteps  shall  re- 
main: 
The  merchant  still  shall  plow  the  deep  for 

gain; 
Great  cities  shall  with  walls  be  oompass'd 

round, 
And  sharpen'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful 

ground;  40 

Another  Tiiihys  shall  new  seas  explore; 
A™>therA^^l«dthechie£B«,rth'Ib*- 

nan  shore; 
Another  Helen  other  wars  create. 
And  great  Achilles  nrge  the  Trojan  fate. 
But  when  to  ripen'd  manho6d    he   shall 

grow. 
The  greedy  sailer  shall  the  seas  foreeo; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  toT^igti 

ware. 
For  every  soO  shall  every  product  bear. 
The  laboring  hind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin;  ^ 
No  plow  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pmnin^ 

hook  the  vine;  50 

Nor  wool    shall    in    dissembled  colors 

shine. 

But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold, 
With  native  purple,  or  unborrow'd  gold. 
Beneath  his  pompons  fleece  shall  proadly 

sweat; 
And  imder  Tynan  robes  the  lamb  ahall 

bleat. 
The  Fates,  when  they  this  happy  web  have 

spun. 
Shall  bless  the  sacred  clew,  and  bid    it 

smoothly  run. 
Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honors  move» 
0  of  celestial  seed  !  O  foster  son  of  Jove  ! 
See,  lab'ring  Nature  calls  thee  to  sustain  60 
The  nodding  frame  of  heaVn,  and  earth, 

and  main  I 
See  to  their  base  restored,  earth,  seas,  and 

air; 
And  joyful  ages,  from  behind,  in  crowding 

ranks  appear. 
To  sing  thy  praise,  would  Heav'n  my  breath 

prolong, 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song, 
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Not  ThraciAn  Orpheus  should  txansceiid 

my  lays, 
Nor    Linua    crown'd    with    never -fading 

bays; 
Tho'  each  his  heay'nly  parent  shonld  in- 
spire; 
The  Muse  instruct  the  yoioe,  and  Fhcebus 

tune  the  lyre. 
Should  Pan  contend  in  verse,  and  thou  my 

themCy  70 

Arcadian    judges   should    their    god  oon- 

denm. 
Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  oast  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and,  with  a  smile,  thy 

mother  single  out: 
Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  de- 

ligbt, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months 

and  travel  to  requite. 
Then  smile:  the  frowmng  infant's  doom  is 

read; 
No  god  shall  crown  the  board,  nor  goddess 

bless,  the  bed. 


THE  FIFTH  PASTORAL 


OR,  DAPHNIS 


THE  ARGUMENT 


Mopmis  and  Menaloas,  two  very  expert  ahep- 
herds  at  a  song,  begin  one  by  oonsent  to  the 
memory  of  Daphnis,  who  is  supposed  by  the 
best  eritios  to  repreeeat  Julius  Gnear.  Mop- 
ana  laments  his  death;  Menalcas  proclaima 
his  divinity ;  the  whole  eologue  oonaisting  of 
an  elegy  and  an  apotheosis. 

Menalcas 

Since  on  the  downs  our  flocks  together 
feed. 

And  since  my  voice  can  match  your  tune- 
ful reed, 

Why  sit  we  not  beneath  the  grateful 
shade 

Which  hazels,  intermix'd  with  elms,  have 
made? 

Mopsus 

Whether  you  please  that  sylvan  scene  to 
take. 

Where  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows 
make; 

Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 

Whose  month  tiie  curling  vines  have  over- 
spread ? 


Menalcas 

Your  merit  and  your  years  command  the 

choice; 
Amyntas  only  rivals  you  in  voice.  10 

Mopsus 

What  will  not  that  presuming  shepherd 

dare, 
Who  thinks  his  voice  with  Phcsbus  may 

compare? 

Menalcas 

Begin  yon  first:  if  either  Alcon's  praise. 
Or  dying  Phyllis,  have  inspir'd  your  lays; 
If  her  you  mourn,  or  Codrus  you  commend. 
Begin,  and  Tityrus  your  flock  shall  tend. 

Mopsus 

• 

Or  shall  I  rather  the  sad  verse  repeat, 
Which  on  the  beech's  bark  I  latelv  writ? 
I  writ,  and  sung  betwixt.     Now  bring  the 

swain 
Whose  voice  you  boast,  and  let  him  try  the 

strain.  ao 

Menalcas 

Such  as  the  shrub  to  the  tall  olive  shows. 
Or  the  pale  sallow  to  the  blushing  rose; 
Snch  is  his  voice,  if  I  can  judge  aright, 
Compared  to  thine,  in  sweetness  and  in 
height. 

Mopsus 
No  more,  but  sit  and  hear  the  promis'd 

hiy; 

The  gloomy  grotto  makes  a  doubtful  day. 
The  nymphs  about  the  breathless  body  wait 
Of  Daj^is,  and  lament  his  cruel  fate. 
The  trees  and  floods  were  witness  to  their 

tears; 
At  length  the  rumor  reaeh'd  his  mother's 

ears.  30 

The  wretched  parent,  with  a  pious  haste. 
Came  running,  and  his  lifeless  limbs  em- 

brac'd. 
She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd;  and,  furious  with 

despair. 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her 

hair, 
Accusing  all  the  gods,  and  every  star. 
The  swains  forgot  their  sheep^  nor  near  the 

brink 
Of  running  waters  brought  their  herds  to 

drmk. 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstained 
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From   water,  and   their  grassy   fare   dis- 

dain'd. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills' 

deplore;  40 

They  cast  the  sound  to  Libya's  desart 

shore; 
The  Libyan  lions  hear,  and  hearing  roar. 
Fierce  tigers  Daphnis  taught  the  yoke  to 

bear, 
And  first  with  curlingiTy  dressed  the  spear: 
Daphnis  did  rites  to  nacchus  first  ordain, 
And  holy  revels  for  his  reeling  train. 
As  yines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  yines 

adorn. 
As  bulls  the  herds,  and  fields  the  yellow 

com; 
So  bright  a  sdlendor,  so  divine  a  grace, 
The  gh>riou8  I)aphnis  cast  on  his  illustrious 

race.  50 

When  envious  Fate  the  godlike  Daphnis 

took, 
Our  guardian  gods  the  fields  and  plains 

forsook; 
Pales  no  longer  swell'd  the  teeming  grain, 
Nor  Phcebus  fed  his  oxen  on  the  plam; 
No  fruitful  crop  the  sickly  fields  retuzii. 
But  oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  com; 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were 

crown'd. 
Now  knotty  burs  and  thorns  disgrace  the 

ground. 
Come,  shepherds,   come,   and  strow  with 

leaves  the  plain; 
Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  or- 
dain. 60 
With  cypress  boughs  the  crystal  fountains 

hide. 
And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide. 
A  lasting  monument  to  Daphnis  raise, 
With  this  inscription  to  record  his  praise: 
"  Daphnis,  the  fields'  delight,  the  shepherd's 

love, 
Renown'd  on  earth,  and  deified  above; 
Whose  flock  ezcell'd  the  fairest  on  the  plains, 
But  less   than  he  himself  surpass  d  the 

swains." 

Menalcas 

O  heavenly  poet  1  such  thy  verse  appears. 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  rayish^  ears. 
As  to  the  weary  swain,  with  cares  oppress'd, 
Beneath  the  sylvan  shade,  refreshing  rest; 
As  to  the  feverish  traveler,  when  first  73 
He  finds  acrystal  stream  toquench  his  thirst. 
In  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel; 


And  scarce  your  master  could  perform  10 

well. 
O  fortunate  young  man,  at  least  your  lavs 
Are  next  to  his,  and  claim  the  second  praise. 
Such  as  they  are,  my  rural  songs  I  join,  1 
To  raise  our  Daphnis  to  the  pow'rs  di- 
vine; 80  V 
For  Daphnis  was  so  good,  to  love  what- 
e'er  was  mine. 


Mopsus 

How  is  my  soul  with  such  a  promise  nus'd ! 
For  both  the  boy  was  worthy  to  be  prais'd, 
And  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  long 
To  hear,  like  him,  so  soft,  so  sweet  a  song. 

Menalcas 

Daphnis,  the  guest  of  heav'n,  with  wond'iing 

eyes, 
Views,  in  the  Milky  Way,  the  starry  skies, 
And  far  beneath  him ,  from  the  shining  sphere, 
Beholds  the  moving  clouds,  and  rolling  year. 
For  this,  with  cheerful  cries  the  woods  ^ 

resound,  90 

The  purple  spring  arrays  the  various 

ground. 
The  nymphs  and  shepherds  dance,  and  Pan 

himself  is  crown'd. 
The  wolf  no  longer  prowls  for  nightly  spoils, 
Nor  birds  the  springes  fear,  nor  stags  the 

toils; 
For  Daphnis  reigns  above,  and  deals  from 

thence 
His  mother's  milder  beams,  and  peaceful  in- 
fluence. 
The  mountain  tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  re- 
joice; 
The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice. 
Assenting  Nature,  with  a  gracious  nod. 
Proclaims  him,  and  salutes  the  new'^dinit- 

ted  g^.  xoo 

Be  still  propitious,  ever  good  to  thine  I 
Behold,  four  hallo w'd  altars  we  design; 
And  two  to  thee,  and  two  to  Phcebus  rise ; 
On  both  are  offer'd  axmual  sacrifice. 
The  holy  priests,  at  each  returning  year,  ^ 
Two  bowls  of  nulk,  and  two  of  oil  shall  I 

bear;  > 

And  I  myself  the  guests  vrith  friendly 

bowls  will  cheer. 
Two  goblets  will  I  crown  with  sparkling 

wine. 
The  gen'rous  vintage  of  the  Chian  vine; 
These  will  I  pour  to  thee,  and  make  the 

nectar  thine.  no  j 
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In  winter  shall  the  genial  feast  be  nuide 
Before  the  fire;  by  summer,  in  the  shade. 
DauMBtas  shall  perform  the  rites  diyine, 
And  Lyctian  ^^n  in  the  sonff  shall  join. 
AlphesiboBos,  tripping,  shall  advance, 
And  mimic  Satyrs  in  his  antic  dance. 
When  to  the  nymphs  our  annual  rites  we 

i*y» 

And  when  our  fields  with  victims  we  surrey ; 
While  savage  boars  delight  in  shady  wooos, 
And  finny  &h  inhabit  in  the  floods;  120 
Whfle  bees  on  thyme,  and  locusts  feed  on 

dew, 
Thy  grateful    swains  these  honors   shaU 

renew. 
Such  honors  as  we  pay  to  pow'rs  divine. 
To  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  shall  be  thine. 
Such  annual  honors  shaU  be  giv'n;  and 

thou 
Shalt  hear,  and  shalt  condenm  thy  suppli- 
ants to  their  vow. 

Mopsus 

What  present  worth  thy  verse  can  Mop- 
sus find  I 

Not  tlie  soft  whispers  of  the  southern 
wind, 

That  play  thro'  trembling  trees,  delight 
me  more; 

Nor  murm'ring  billows  on  the  sounding 
shore;  130 

Norwindmg  streams,  that  thro' the  valley 
ehde, 

And  tne  scarce-cover'd  pebbles  gently 
chide. 

Menalcas 

Receive  you  first  this  tuneful  pipe,  the 

same 
That  play'd  my  Corydon's  unhappy  flame; 
The  same  that  sung  Nenra's  oonqu'ring 

eyes. 
And,  had  the  judge  been  just,  had  won  the 

prize. 

Mopsus 

Accept    from  me  this  sheephook    in  ez- 

chanffe; 
The  handle  brass,  the  knobs  in  equal  range. 
Antigenes,  with  kisses,  often  tried 
To  beg  this  present,  in  his  beauty's  pride, 
When  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  de- 
nied. 141 
But  what  I  could  refuse  to  his  request, 
Is  yours  unasked,  for  you  deserve  it  best. 


THE   SIXTH    PASTORAL 

OR,   SILENUS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Two  yoniig  shepherds,  Ghromis  and  Mnasylns, 
having  been  often  promis'd  a  song  by  Sile- 
nns,  chance  to  catohnim  asleep  in  uiis  pasto- 
ral ;  where  they  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
then  claim  his  promise.  Silenns,  finding  they 
would  be  put  off  no  longer,  begins  his  song, 
^n  which  ne  describes  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  and  the  original  of  animals,  accord- 
ing to  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  and  then 
rons  thro'  the  most  surprising  transforma- 
tions which  have  happened  in  Nature  since 
her  birth.  This  pastoral  was  designed  as  a 
compliment  to  S3rio  the  Epicurean,  who  in- 
structed Viigil  and  Varus  in  the  principles 
of  that  philosophy.  Silenus  acts  as  tutor, 
Ghromis  and  Mnasylus  as  the  two  pupils. 

I  niiST  transferr'd  to  Rome  Sicilian  strains; 
Nor  blush'd  the  Doric  Muse  to  dwell  on 

Mantuan  plains. 
But  when  I  tried  her  tender  voice,  too 

young. 
And  fightine  kings  and  bloody  battles  sung, 
Apollo  checked  my  pride,  ana  bade  me  feed 
My  fattening  flocks,  nor  dare  beyond  the 

reed. 
Admonish'd  thus,  while  every  pen  prepares 
To  write  thy  praises,  Varus,  and  thy  wars. 
My  past'ral  Muse  her  humble  tribute  brings, 
And  yet  not  wholly  uninspir'd  she  sings. 
For  id  who  read,  and,  reading,  not  disdain 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain, 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscribed  shall  see 
In  everv  grove,  and  every  vocal  tree. 
And  all  Sie  sylvan  reign  shall  sing  of 

thee: 
Thy  name,  to  Phoebus  and  the  Muses' 

known, 

Shall  in  the  front  of  every  page  be  shown ;  » 
For  he  who  sings  thy  praise  secures  his  I 

own.  J 

Proceed,  my  Muse  1  —  Two  Satyrs,  on 

the  ground, 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  their  sire  Silenus 

found.  20 

Doz'd  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his 

load. 
They  foond  him  snoring  in  his  dark  abode. 
And  seiz'd  with  youthful  arms  the  drunken 

god. 
His  rosy  wreath  was  dropp'd  not  long  before, 
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Borne  by  the  tide  of  wine,  and  floating  on 

the  floor. 
His  empty  can,  with  ears  half  worn  away, 
Was  hung  on  high,  to  boast  the  triumph  of 

the  day. 
Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands. 
His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his 

hands; 
For,  by  the  £raadf  ul  god  deluded  long,     30 
They  now  resolve  to  have  their  promised 

song, 
^gle  came  in,  to  make  their  party  good  — 
The  fairest  Nais  of  the  neighboring  flood  — 
And,  while  he  stares  around  with  stupid 

eyes. 
His  brows  with  berries,  and  his  temples, 

dyes. 
He  finds  the  fraud,  and,  with  a  smile,  de- 
mands 
On  what  design  the  boys  had  bound  his 

hands. 
'*  Loose  me,"  he  oried, ''  't  was  impudence  to 

find 
A  sleeping  god;  'tis  sacrilege  to  bind. 
To  you  the  promised  poem  I  will  pay;       40 
The  nymph  shall  be  rewarded  in  her  way." 
He  rais'd  his  voice;  and  soon  a  numerous 

throng 
Of  tripping  Satyrs  crowded  to  the  song; 
And  sylvan  Fauns  and  savage  beasts  ad- 

vanc'd. 
And  nodding  forests  to  the  numbers  danc'd. 
Not  by  Hiemonian  hills  the  Thracian  bard,  1 
Nor  awful  Phoebus  was  on  Findus  heard  > 
With  deeper  silence,  or  with  more  regard.  J 
He  sung  Uie  secret  seeds  of  nature's  frame; 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active 

flame,  50 

Fell  thro'  the  mighty  void,  and,  in  their  fall. 
Were  blindly  g^ther'd  in  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  soil  then,  stiff'ning  by  oegrees. 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding 

seas. 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose; 
And  mists,  condens'd  to  clouds,  obscure  the 

sky; 
And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground 

supply; 
The   rising   trees    the   lofty  mountains' 

grace; 
The  lofty  mountains   feed   the  savage 

race,  60 

Yet  few,  and  strangers,  in  th'  impeopled 

place. 


From  thence  the  birth  of  man  the  song  pur- 
sued. 

And  how  the  world  was  lost,  and  how  re- 
newed; 

The  reign  of  Saturn,  and  the  Grolden  Age; 

Prometheus'  theft,  and  Jove's  avenging  rage ; 

The  cries  of  Argonauts  for  Hylas  drowo^ 

With  whose  repeated  name  the  shores  re- 
sound; 

Then  mourns  the  madness  of  the  Cretan 
queen  — 

Happy  for  her  if  herds  had  never  been. 

What    fury,  wretched  woman,  setz'd  thy 
breast !  70 

The  maids  of  Argos  (tho',  with  rage  pos- 
sess'd. 

Their  imitated  lowings  fiU'd  the  grove) 

Yet  shTum'd  the  guUt  of  thy  prepoetVous 
love. 

Nor  sought  the  youthful  husband  of  ihe 
herd; 

Tho'  lab'ring  yokes  on  their  own  necks 
they  fear'd. 

And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  smooth 
foreheads  rear'd. 

Ah,  wretched  queen,  you  range  the  path- 
less wood. 

While  on  a  flow'ry  bank  he  chaws  the  cmd. 

Or  sleeps  in  shades,  or  thro'  the  forest 
roves. 

And  roars  with    anguish  for   his  absent 
loves.  —  80 

"Ye  nymphs,  with  toils  his  forest  walk 
surround. 

And  trace  his  wand'ring  footsteps  on  the 
ground. 

But,  ah  !  perhaps  my  passion  he  liinHa-iiia^ 

And  courts    the    nulky  mothers    of    the 
plains. 

We  search  th'  ungrateful  fugitive  abroad. 

While  they  at  home  susttun  his    happj 
load."  — 

He  sung  the  lover's  fraud;   the  longing 
maid, 

With   golden   fruit,  like  aU  the   sex,  be- 
tray'd; 

The  sisters  mourning  for  their  brother's  loss ; 

Their  bodies  hid  in  barks,  and  furr'd  with 
moss;  90 

How  each  a  risine  alder  now  appears, 

And  o'er  the  Po  distils  her  gummy  tears: 

Then  sung,  how  Gallus,  by  a  Muse's  hand. 

Was  led  and  welcom'd  to  the  sacred  strand; 

The  senate  rising  to  salute  their  guest; 

And  Linus  thus  their  g^titude  express'd: 
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**  Reoeive  this  present,  by  the  Muses  made, 
The  pipe   on   which  th'   Asenean    pastor 

play'd; 
With  which  of  old  he  charm'd  the  savage 

train, 
And  caird  tiie  mountain  ashes  to  the  phiin. 
Sing   then  on  this   thy  Phosbas,  and  the 

wood  loi 

Where  once  his  lane  of  Parian  marble  stood; 
On  this  his  ancient  oracles  rehearse, 
And  with  new  numbers  grace  the  God  of 

Verse." 
Why  should  I  sing  the  double  Scylla's  fate  ? 
(The  first  by  love  transformed,  the  last  by 

hate  — 
A  beauteous  maid  above;  but  magic  arts 
With  barking  dogs  deform'd  her  nether 

parts:) 
What  vengeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she 

pour'd, 
The  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  de- 

vour'd.  no 

Then  ravished  Philomel  the  song  express'd; 
The  crime  reveal'd;  the  sister's  cruel  feast; 
And  how  in  fields  the  lapwine  Tereus  reigns, 
The  warbling  nightingale  m  woods  com- 
plains; 
While  rrogae  makes  on  chimney  tops  her 

moan. 
And  hovers  o'er  the  palace  onoe  her  own. 
Whatever  songs  besides  the  Delphian  god 
Had  taught  the  laurels,  and  the  Spc^tan 

flood, 
Silenus  sung:  the  vales  his  voice  rebound, 
And  carry  to  the  skies  the  sacred  sound.   lao 
And  now  the  setting  sun  had  wam'd  the 

swain 
To  call  his  counted  cattle  from  the  plain: 
Yet  still  tV  unwearied  sire  pursues  the 

tuneful  strain. 
Till,  unperoeiv'd,  the  heav'ns  with  stars 

were  hung. 
And  sudden  night  surprised  the  yet  un- 

finished  song. 
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OR,   MBLIBCHUS 


THE  ARGUMENT 


UelibflBus  here  grives  us  the  relation  of  a  sharp 
poetical  contest  between  Thyrsis  and  Cory- 
don,  at  which  he  himself  and  Daphnis  were 
present ;  who  both  declar'd  for  Gorydon. 


Beneath  a  holm  repaired  two  jolly  swains 
(Their  sheep  and  goats  together  graz'd  the 

plains). 
Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspir'd 
To  sine,  and  answer  as  the  song  required. 
Daphnis,  as  umpire,  took  the  middle  seat. 
And  fortune  thether  led  my  weary  feet; 
For,  while  I  f enc'd  my  myrtles  from  the  oold. 
The  father  of  my  flock  had  wander'd  from 

the  fold. 
Of  Daphnis  I  enquir'd:  he,  smiling,  said: 
('Dismiss  your  feax;"  and  point^  where 

he  fed;  lo 

''  And,  if  no  greater  cares  disturb  your  mind. 
Sit  here  with  us,  in  covert  of  the  wind. 
Your  lowing  heifers,  of  their  own  accord, 
At  wat'ring  time  will  seek  the  neighboring 

ford. 
Here  wanton  Mincius  winds  along  the  meads, 
And  shades  his  happy  banks  with  bending 

reeds. 
And  see,  from  yon  old  oak  that  mates  the 

skies, 
How  black  the  clouds  of  swarming  bees 

arise." 
What  should  I  do  I  Nor  was  Alcippe  nigh, 
Nor  absent  Phvllis  could  my  care  supply,  20 
To  house,  ana  feed  by  hand  my  weaning 

lambs, 
And  drain  the  strutting  udders  of  their 

dams. 
Great  was  the  strife  betwixt  the  singing 

swains; 
And  I  preferred  my  pleasure  to  my  gains. 
Alternate  rhyme  the  ready  champions  chose: 
These  Corydon  rehearsed,  and  Thyrsis  those. 

CORYDON 

Te  Muses,  ever  fair,  and  ever  young. 
Assist  my  numbers,  and  inspire  my  song. 
With  all  my  Codrus,  O  inspire  my  breast ! 
For  Codrus,  after  Phoebus,  sings  the  best.  30 
Or,  if  my  wishes  have  presum'd  too  high, 
And  stretch'd  their  bounds  beyond  mortal- 
ity! 
The  praise  of  artful  numbers  I  resign. 

And  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine. 

Thyrsis 

Arcadian  swains,  your  youthful  poet  crown 
With  ivy  wreaths;  tho'  surly  Codrus  frown: 
Or,  if  he  blast  my  Muse  with  envious  praise. 
Then  fence  my  brows  with  amulets  of  bays. 
Lest  his  ill  arts,  or  his  malicious  tongue,  39 
Should  poison,  or  bewitch  my  g^wingsong. 
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CORYDON 

These  branches  of  a  stag,  this  tusky  boar 
(The  first  essay  of  arms  untried  before) 
Young  Mioon  offers,  Delia,  to  thy  shrine: 
But  speed  his  hunting  with  thy  pow'r  di- 
vine; 
Thy  statue  then  of  Parian  stone  shaU  stand; 
Thy  legs  in  buskins  with  a  purple  band. 

Thyrsis 

This  bowl  of   milk,  these  cakes    (our 

country  fare), 
For  thee,  Priapus,  yearly  we  prepare. 
Because  a  little  garden  is  thy  care; 
But,  if  the  falling  lambs  increase  my  fold. 
Thy  marble  statue  shall  be  tnm'd  to  gold.  51 

CORYDON 

Fair  Galatea,  with  thy  silver  feet, 

O,  whiter  than  the  swan,  and  more  than 

Hybla  sweet, 
TaU  as  a  poplar,  taper  as  the  bole, 
Come,  charm  thy  shepherd,  and  restore  my 

soul! 
Come,  when  my  lated  sheep  at  niffht  return. 
And  crown  the  silent  hours,  and  stop  the 

rosy  mom ! 

Thyrsis 

May  I  become  as  abject  in  thy  sight 

As  seaweed  on  the  shore,  and  black  as  night; 

Rough  as  a  bur;  deform'd  like  him  who 
chaws  60 

Sardinian  herbage  to  contract  his  jaws; 

Such  and  so  monstrous  let  thy  swain  ap- 
pear. 

If  one  day's  absence  looks  not  like  a  year. 

Hence  from  the  field,  for  shame:  the  flock 
deserves 

No  better  feeding  while  the  shepherd 
starves. 

CORYDON 

Ye  mossy  springs,  inviting  easy  sleep, 

Ye  trees,  whose  leafy  shades  those  mossy 
fountains  keep. 

Defend  my  flock !  The  summer  heats  are 
near, 

And  blossoms  on  the  swelling  vines  ap- 
pear. 

Thyrsis 

With  heapy  fires  our  cheerful  hearth  is 
crown  d ;  70 

And  firs  for  torches  in  the  woods  abound: 


We  fear  not  more  the  winds  and  wintry 

cold. 
Than  streams  the  banks,  or  wolves  the 

bleating  fold. 

Corydon 

Our  woods,  with  juniper  and  chestnuts 

crown'd, 
With  faUing  fruits  and  berries  paint  the 

ground; 
And  lavish  Nature  laqghs,  and  strowB 

her  stores  around: 
But,  if  Alexis  from  our  mountains  fly, 
£v'n  running  rivers  leave  their  channels 

dry. 

Thyrsis 

Parch'd  are  the  phiins,  and  frying  is  the 

field, 
Nor  with'ring  vines  their    jmey  vintage 

yield;  80 

But,  if  returning  Phyllis  bless  the  plain,  ' 
The  grass  revives,  the  woods  are  green 

again, 
And  Jove  descends  in  show'rs  of  kindly 

rain. 

Corydon 

The  poplar  is  by  great  Alcides  worn; 
The  brows  of  Phoebus  his  own  bays  adorn; 
•  The  branching  vine  the  jolly  Bacchus  loves; 
The  Cyprian   queen  delights    in    myrtle 

g^ves; 
With  hazel  Phyllis  crowns  her  flowing' 

hair; 
And,  while  she  loves  that  common  wreath 

to  wear. 
Nor  bays,  nor  myrtle  boughs,  with  hazel 

shall  compare.  90^ 

Thyrsis 

The  tow'ring  ash  is  fairest  in  the  woods; 
In  gardens  pines,  and  poplars  by  the  floods: 
Bu^  if  my  Lycidas  will  ease  my  pains, 
And  often  visit  our  forsaken  plains. 
To  him  the  tow'ring  ash  shall  yield  in 

woods. 
In  gardens  pines,  and  poplars  by  the  floods. 

Meliboeus 

These  rhymes  I  did  to  memory  commend, 
When  vanquished  Thyrsis  did  in  vain  con- 
tend; 
Since  when  'tis  Corydon  amons^  the  swains, 
Young  Corydon  widiout  a  riviu  reigns,    too 
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THE  EIGHTH  PASTORAL 

OR,  PHARHACEUTRIA 
THE  ARGUMENT 

Thia  putonl  oontuiw  the  acmgs  of  Damoa  and 
Alphe^iboBOS.  The  first  of  'em  bewails  the 
lo«  of  his  mistreai,  and  lepmee  at  the  sno- 
cen  of  hie  riTal  Mopsna.  The  other  repeats 
the  charms  of  some  enohantreas,  who  en- 
desYor'd  by  her  spells  and  magio  to  make 
Daphnis  in  love  with  her. 

The  monmful   Muse  of    two  despairing 

swains, 
The  love  rejected,  and  the  loTers'  pains; 
To   which    the    salrage    lynxes    listening 

stood, 
The  riyers  stood  on  heaps,  and  stopp'd  the 

mnning  flood; 
The  hungry  herd  their  needful  food  re- 
fuse— 
Of  two  despairing  swains,  I  sing  the  mourn- 
ful Muse. 
Great  Pollio !  thou,  for  whom  thy  Rome 
prepares 
The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finished  wars, 
Whether  TimaTus  or  th'  Illyrian  coast. 
Whatever  land  or  sea  thy  presence  boast;  to 
Is  there  an  hour  in  fate  reserr'd  for  me, 
To  sing    thy   deeds   in  numbers   worthy 

thee? 
In   numbers    like    to    thine    could  I  re- 


Thy  lofty  tragic  scenes,  thy  labor'd  verse, 
The  world  another  Sophocles  in  thee, 
Another  Homer  should  behold  in  me. 
Amidst  thy  laurels  let  this  ivy  twine: 
Thine  was  my  earliest  Muse ;  my  latest  shall 

be  thme. 
Scarce  from  the  world  the  shades  of  night 
•       withdrew. 
Scarce  were  the  floeks  refreshed  with  monn 

ing  dew,  20 

When  Damon,  stretch'd  beneath  an  olive ' 

shade. 
And  wUdly  staring  upwards,  thus  inveigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods,  and  curs'd 

the  cruel  maid: 
"  Star  of  the  morning,  why  dost  thou  de- 

biy? 
Come,  Lucifer,  drive  on  the  laeging  day, 
While    I    my  Nisa's    perjur'd    faith    de- 
plore— 
Witness,  ye  pow'rs,  by  whom  she  >  falsely 

swore  f 


The  gods,  alas  1  are  witnesses  in  vain; 
Yet  uiall  my  dying  breath  to  Heav'n  com- 
plain. 
Begin  with  me,  mj  flute,  the  sweet  Me- 

nalian  stram.  30 

*(  The  pines  of  MsBnalos,  the  vocal  grove. 
Are  ever  full  of  verse,  and  full  of  love : 
They  hear  the  hinds,  tiiey  hear  their  god 

complain. 
Who  suffer'd  not  the  reeds  to  rise  in  vain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Mse- 

nal^an  strain. 
"Mopsus  triumphs;  he  weds  the  willing 

nur: 
When  such  is  Nisa's  choice,  what  lover  can 

despair! 
Now  griffmis  join  with  mares;  another  age 
Shall  see  the  hound  and  hind  their  thirst 

assuage, 
Promiscuous  at  the  spring.     Prepare  the 

lights,  40 

0  Mopsus,  and  perform  the  bridal  rites. 
Scatter  thy  nuts   among   the  scrambling 

joys. 
For  thee  the  sun  declines:  O  happy  swain  I 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Miena- 

lian  strain. 
"  O,  Nisa,  justly  to  thy  choice  oondemn'd  f 
Whom  hast  thou  taken,  whom  hast  thou 

contemn'd  1 
For  him,  thou  hast  ref  us'd  my  browsing  herd, 
Scom'd  my  thick  eyebrows,  and  my  shaggy 

hoaad, 
Unhappv  Damon  sighs  and  sings  in  vain,  50 
W  hile  N  isa  thinks  no  god  regards  a  lover's 

pain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  M»- 

nalian  strain. 
*'  I  view'd  thee  first,  (how  fatal  was  the 

view  I) 
And  led  thee  where  the  ruddy  wildings  I 

grew. 
High  on  the  planted  hedge,  and  wet  with 

mommg  dew. 
Then  scarce  the  bending  branches  I  could 

win; 
The  callow  down  began  to  clothe  my  chin. 

1  saw;  I  perish'd;  yet  indulged  my  pain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  M«na- 

lian  strain. 
^  I  know  thee.  Love  1   in  desarts  thou 
wert  bred,  60 

And  at  the  dugs  of  salvage  tigers  fed; 
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Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains  ! 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Mfena- 

lian  strains. 
*'  Relentless  Love  the  cruel  mother  led 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed. 
Love  lent  the  sword;  the  mother  struck 

the  blow; 
TwhwTna.li  she;  but  more  inhuman  thou: 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  phuns  I 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Miena- 

lian  strains. 
*'  Old  doting  Nature,  change  thy  course 

anew,  70 

And  let  the  trembling  lamb  the  wolf  pur- 
sue; 
Let  oaks  now  glitter  with  Hesperian  fruit. 
And  purple  danodils  from  alder  shoot; 
Fat  amber  let  the  tamarisk  distil, 
And  hooting  owls  contend  with  swans  in 

skill; 
Hoarse  Tit'rus  strive  with  Orj^eus  in  the 

woods, 
And  ehallenffe  fam'd  Arion  on  the  floods. 
Or,  O I  let  Nature  cease,  and  Chaos  reign ! 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msena- 

lian  strain. 
"  Let  earth  be  sea;  and  let  the  whelm- 
ing tide  80 
The    lifeless    limbs    of    luckless    Damon 

hide: 
Farewell,    ye    secret    woods,    and    shady 

groves. 
Haunts  of  my  youth,  and  conscious  of  my 

loves ! 
From  yon  high  cliff   I  plunge  into  the 

main: 
Take  the  last  present  of  thy  dying  swain; 
And  cease,  my  silent  flute,  the  sweet 

M»nalian  strain." 
Now  take  your  turns,  ye  Muses,  to  re- 
hearse 
His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic 

verse: 
^  Bring  running  water;  bind  those  altars 

round 
With  fillets,  and  with  vervain  strow  the 

ground:  90 

Make  fat   with   frankincense   the   sacred 

fires. 
To  re-inflame  my  Daphnis  with  desires. 
'T is  done:  we  want  out  verse.  —  Restore, 

my  charms, 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
''Pale    Phcebe,  drawn  by  verse,  from 

heav'n  descends; 


And  Circe  chang'd  with  charms  Ulysses* 

friends. 
Verse  breaks  the  ground,  and  penetrates 

the  brake. 
And  in  the  windmg  cavern  splits  the  snake: 
Verse  fires  the  frozen  veins.  —  Restore,  mj 

charms. 
My  ling'ring  .Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
<<  Around  his  waxen  image  first!  wind  loi 
Three  woolen  fillets,  of  three  colors  join'd; 
Thrice  bind  about  his  thrice-devoted  head. 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thrioe  is 

led. 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods.  —  My 

charms. 
Restore  my  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
**  Knit  with  three  knots  the  fillets;  knit 

'em  straight; 
And  say:  'These  knots  to  love  I  conse- 
crate.' 
Haste,    Amaryllis,    haste.  —  Restore,    my 

charms, 
My  lovely  Dap,hnis  to  my  longing  arms,  no 
"As  fire  this  figure  hardens,  made  of 

clay. 
And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away; 
Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be, 
Hard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me. 
Crumble    the    sacred   mole  of    salt   and 

com: 
Next  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimstone 

bum; 
And,  while  it  crackles    in    the    sulphur, 

say, 
'This  I  for  Daphnis  bum;  thus  Daphnis 

bum  away  t 
This  laurel    is    his  fate.' — Restore,  my 

chamw. 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms,  uo 
"  As  when  the  raging  hei&r,  thro'  the 

grove,  • 

Stung  with  desire,  pursues  her  wand'ring 

love; 
Faint  at  the  last,  she  seeks  the  weedy 

pools. 
To  quench  her  thirst,  and  on  the  rashes 

rolls. 
Careless  of  night,  unmindful  to  return; 
Such    fruitless    fires    perfidious    Daphnis 

bum. 
While  I  so  scorn  his  love  !  —  Restore,  my 

charms, 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
"  These  garments  once  were  his,  uid  left 

to  me. 
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The  pledges  of  his  promis'd  loyaltr^        iso 
Wkbh  midenieath    my  threshold    I    be- 
stow: 
These  pawns,  O  saoied  earth,  to  me  my 

l>aphnis  owe. 
As  these  were  his,  so  mine  is  he.  —  My 

charms, 
Restore  their  ling'ring  lord  to  my  deluded 

arms. 
"ThMe  poii'noas  plants,  for  inagio  use 

design  d, 
(The  noblest  and  the  best  of  all  the  baneful 

kind,) 
Old  Mosris  brought  me  from  the  Pontie 

strand. 
And  cull'd  the  mischief  of  a  bounteous 

land. 
Smear'd  with  these  powerful  juices,  on  the 

nlain. 
He  howls  a  wolf  among  the  hungry  train; 
And  oft  the  mighty  negromancer  boasts,  141 
With  these,  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking 

ghosts. 
And  from  the  roots  to  tear  the  standing 

com. 
Which,  whirl'd  aloft,  to  distant  fields  is 

borne. 
Such  is  the  strength  of  spells.  —  Restore,  my 

charms. 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
**  Bear  out  these  ashes;  cast  'em  in  the 

brook; 
Cast  backwards  o'er  your  head;  nor  turn 

your  look: 
SiDce  neither  gods  nor  godlike  verse  can 

move, 
Break  out,  ye  smother'd  fires,  and  kindle 

smother'd  love.  150 

Exert  your  utmost    pow'r,  my  ling'ring 

charms; 
And    force    my  Daphnis  to   my   longing 

arms. 
**  See,  while  my  last  endeavors  I  delay, 
The  waking  ashes  rise,  and  round  our  al- 
tars play ! 
(un  to  the  threshold,  Amaryllis,  hark  t 
Our  Hyiss  opens,  and  begins  to  bark. 
Good  Heav'n,  may  lovers  what  they  wish 

believe  I 
Or  dream  their  wishes,  and  those  dreams 

deceive  I 
No  more  —  my  Daphnis  comes:  no  more, 

my  charms  I 
He  oomes,  he  runs,  he  leaps  to  my  desiring 


arms. 
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THE  NINTH   PASTORAL 

OR,   LYCIDAS  AND  HCERIS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

When  Viigil,  by  the  ^vor  of  Anffostas,  had 
reoover'd  his  patrimony  near  Mantua,  and 
went  in  hope  to  take  poeseasion,  he  was  in 
danger  to  be  slain  by  Ajius  the  centorion,  to 
whom  those  lands  were  assifn'd  by  the  Ehn- 
peror,  in  reward  of  his  serviee  against  Bm- 
tns  and  Cassius.  This  pastoral,  therefore, 
IB  fill'd  with  oomplaints  of  his  hard  usage ; 
and  the  persons  introdno'd  are  the  bailiff 
of  Virgil,  MoBTis,  and  his  friend  Lyoidas. 

Lycidas 

Ho,  MoBris  t  whether  on  thy  way  so  fast  ? 
This  leads  to  town. 

MCERIS 

O  Lycidas,  at  last 
The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  see, 
(Strange  revolution  for  my  farm  and  me  f) 
When  the  grim  captain  in  a  surly  tone 
Cries  out:   "  Pack  up,  ye  rascals,  and  be 

gone." 
Kick'd  out,  we  set  the  best  face  on 't  we ' 

could; 
And  these  two  kids,  t'  appease  his  angry 

mood, 
I  bear  —  of  which  the  Furies  give  him 

good  t 

Lycidas 

Tour  country  friends  were  told  another 
tale;  10 

That,  from  the  sloping  mountain  to  the 
vale, 

And  dodder'd  oak,  and  all  the  banks 
along, 

Meualcas  sav'd  his  fortune  with  a  song. 

MCERIS 

Such  was  the  news,  indeed;  but  songs  and 

rhymes 
Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times. 
As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowl,  that 

rise 
Against  an  eagle  sousing  from  the  skies. 
And,  had  not  Phcebus  wam'd  me,  by  the 

croak 
Of  an  old  raven  from  a  hollow  oak. 
To  shun  debate,  Menalcas  had  been  slain,  so 
And  McBris  not  surviv'd  him,  to  complain. 
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Lycidas 

Now  HeaVn  defend  1  Could  barb'roua  rage 

indnoe 
The  brutal  sou  of  Mars  t'  insult  the  sacred 

Muse  f 
Who  then  should  sing  the  nymphs,  or  who 

rehearse 
The  waters  glidinj^  in  a  smoother  verse  f 
Or  Amaryllis  praise  —  that  heav'nly  lay, 
That  shorten'a,  as  we  went,  our  tedious 

way: 
**  O  Tit'rus,  tend  my  herd,  and  see  them 

fed; 
To  morning  pastures,  eyening  waters,  led; 
And    'ware  the  Libyan    ridgil's    butting 
head."  30 

MCERIS 

Or  what  unfinish'd  he  to  Varus  read: 

'*  Thy  name,  O  Varus,  (if  the  kinder  pow'rs 

Preserve  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantuan 

tow'rs. 
Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighboring  crime,) 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  sironger-pinion'd 

rhyme. 
Shall  raise  aloft,  and  soaring  bear  above, 
Th'  immortal  gift  of  gratitude  to  Jove." 

LVCIDAS 

Sing  on,  sing  on;  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd: 
So  may  thy  swarms  the  baleful  yew  avoid; 
So  may  thy  cows  their  burden'd  bags  dis- 
tend, 40 
And  trees  to  goats  their  willing  branches 

bend. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade: 
At  least  the  shepherds  seem  to  like  my 

lavs; 
But   I  oisoem   their   flatt'ry  from   their 

praise: 
I  nor  to  Cinna's  ears,  nor  Varus',  dare  as- 

Slre, 
ble,  like  a  goose,  amidst  the  swan- 
like choir. 

M(ERIS 

'T  is  what  I  have  been  conning  in  my  mind ; 
Nor  are  they  verses  of  a  vulgar  kind. 
*'  Come,  Gralatea,  come,  the  seas  forsake:  50 
What  pleasures  can  the  tides  with  their 

hoarse  murmurs  make  ? 
See,  on  the  shore  inhabits  purple  sprine, 
Where   nightingales  their  love-sick  ditty 

sing: 


See,  meads  with   poriing  streams,  with ' 
flow'rs  the  ground, 

The  grottoes  ooo^  with  shady  poplars 
crown'd; 

And  creeping  vines  on  arbors  weav'd 
arouna. 

Come  then,  and  leave  the  waves'  tumultu- 
ous roar; 

Let  the  wild  surges  vainly  beat  the  shore." 

LVCIDAS 

Or  that  sweet  song  I  heard  with  saeh  de- 
light; 
The  same  you  sung  alone  one  starry  night.  60 
The  tune  I  still  retain,  but  not  thie  words. 

MCERIS 

**  Why,  Daphnis,  dost  thou  seareh  in  old  re- 
cords. 
To  know  the  seasons  when  the  stars  arise? 
See,  C»sar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies: 
The  star  whose  rays  tiie  blushing  gnpes 

adorn, 
And  swell  the  kindly  ripening  ears  of  ooni. 
Under  this  influence,  graft  the  tender  shoot: 
Thy  children's'ohildren  shall  enjoy  the  fmil.'' 
The  rest  I  have  forgot;  for  cares  and  time 
Change  all  things,  and  untune  my  soul  to 
rhyme.  ^ 

I  could  have  once  sung  down  a  summer's 

sun; 
But  now  the  chime  of  poetry  is  done: 
My  voice  grows  hoarse;  I  feel  the  notes 

decay, 
As  if  the  wolves  had  seen  me  first  to-day. 
But  these,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing. 

Lycidas 

Thy  faint  excuses  but  inflame  me  more: 
And  now  the  waves  roll  silent  to  the  shore; 
Hush'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely 

bend. 
As  if  thy  tuneful  aong  they  did  attend:    80 
Already  we  have  half  our  way  overcome; 
Far  off  I  can  discern  Bianor's  tomb.  • 

Here,  where  the  laborer^s  hands  have  f  onn'd 

a  bow'r 
Of  wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour. 
Best  here  thy  weary  limbs;  thy  kids  lay 

down: 
We  've  day  before  us  yet  to  reach  the  town ; 
Or  if,  ere  night,  the  gath'ring  clouds  we 

fear, 
A  song  will  help  the  beating  storm  to  bear. 
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And,  that  thoa   may'st  not  be  too  late 

abroad, 
Sing,  and  1 11  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy 

load.  90 

MCERIS 

Cease  to  request  me;  let  us  mind  onr  way: 
Aa<yther  song  requires  another  day. 
When  good  Menalcas  oomes,  if  he  rejoioe, 
And  find  a  friend  at  court,  1 11  find  a  voice. 


THE   TENTH    PASTORAL 

OR,  GALLUS 
THE  ARGUMENT 

GiUua,  a  great  patron  of  Virgil,  and  an  ex- 
oellent  poet,  was  very  deeply  in  love  with 
one  Cytiieris,  whom  he  eaUs  Lyooris,  and 
who  had  forsaken  him  for  the  company 
of  a  soldier.  The  poet  therefore  supposes 
his  friend  Gkdlus  retired,  in  his  heiffhtii  of 
melaaeholy,  into  the  solitudes  of  Aiwi^lift 
(the  celebrated  scene  of  pastorals),  where 
he  represents  him  in  a  very  languishing  con- 
dition, with  ail  the  rural  deities  about  him, 
pitying  Ins  hard  usage,  and  condoling  his 
nusfortnue. 

Tbt  sacred  succor,  Arethusa,  bring, 
To  crown  my  labor  ('tis  the  last  I  sing), 
Which  proud  Lycoris  may  with  pity  view: ' 
The  Muse  is  mournful,  tho'  the  numbers 

few. 
Refuse   me  not  a  yerse,  to  grief  and 

Gallus  due: 
So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the 

tide, 
Unmiz'd  with  briny  seas,  securely  glide. 
Sing  then   my  Grallus,  and    his  hopeless 

vows; 
Sing,   while    my  cattle    crop    the  tender 

browse. 
The  vocal  grove  shall  answer  to  the  sound. 
And  echo,  &om  the  vsles,  the  tuneful  voice 

rebound.  n 

What  lawns  or  woods  withheld  you  from  ^ 

hi^  aid. 
Ye  nymphs,  when  Gallus  was  to  love  be- 
tray'd; 
To  love,  unpitied  by  the  cruel  maid  ? 
Xot  steepy  Pindus  could  retard  your  course. 
Nor  cleft  Parnassus,  nor  th'  Aonian  source: 
Nothine  that  owns  the  Moses  could  suspend 
Your  aid  to  Gallus  —  Gallus  is  their  friend. 


ao 


For  him  the  lofty  laurel  stands  in  tears, 

And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lowly 
shrub  appears. 

Mienalian  pines  the  godlike  swsin  be-* 
moan. 

When,  spread  beneath  a  rock,  he  sigh'd 
alone; 

And  cold  Lyceeus  wept  from  every  drop- 
ping stone. 

The  sheep  surround  their  shepherd,  as  he 
lies: 

Blush  not,  sweet  poet,  nor  the  name  de- 
spise— 

Along  the  streams,  his  flock  Adonis  fed; 

And  yet  the  Queen  of  Beauty  bless'd  his 
bed. 

The  swains  and  tardy  neatherds  came,  and 
kst, 

Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast. 

Wond'ring,  they  ask'd  from  whence  arose 
thy  flame;  30 

Yet  more  amaz'd,  thy  own  Apollo  came. 

Flushed  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were 
his  eyes: 

'*  Is  she  thy  care  ?  is  she  thy  care  ? "  he 
cries. 

'iThy  false  Lycoris  flies  thy  love  and 
thee. 

And,  for  thy  rival,  tempts  the  raging  sea. 

The  forms  of  horrid  war,  and  heav'n's  in- 
clemency." 

Silvanus  came:  his  brows  a  country  crown 

Of  fennel,  and  of  nodding  liUes,  drown. 

Great  Pan  arriv'd;    ana  we   beheld  him 
too. 

His  cheeks  and  temples  of  vermilion  hue. 

''  Why,  Gallus,  this  mmiod'rate  grief  ?  "  he 
cried.  41 

"  Think'st  thou  that  love  with  tears  is  sat- 
isfied? 

The  meads  are  sooner  drunk  with  morning 
dews. 

The  bees  with  flow'ry  shrubs,  the  goats 
with  browse." 
Unmov'd,  and  with  dejected  eyes,  he 
moum'd: 

He  paus'd,  and  then  these  broken  words 
return'd: 

"  Tis  past;  and  pity  gives  me  no  relief; 

But  you.  Arcadian  swains,  shall  sing  my 
grief. 

And  on  your  hills  my  last  complaints  renew: 

So  sad  a  song  is  only  worthy  you.  50 

How  light  would  lie  the  turf  upon  my 
breast, 
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If  you  my  sufferings  in  your   songs  ex- 

press'd ! 
Ah  !  that  your  birth  and  business  had  been 

mine; 
To  pen  the  sheep,  and  press  the  swelling 

vine ! 
Had  Phyllis  or  Amyntas  caus'd  my  pain, 
Or  any  nymr^,  or  shepherd  on  the  plain, 
(Tho*  Phyllis  brown,  tho'  black  Amyntas 

were, 
Are  violets  not  sweet,  because  not  fair  ?) 
Beneath  the  sallows,  and  the  shady  vine. 
My  loves  had  miz'd  their  pliant  limbs  with 

mine:  60 

Phyllis  with  myrtle  wreaths  had  crown'd 

my  hair, 
And  soft  Amyntas  sung  away  my  care. 
Come,  see  what  pleasures  in  our  plains 

abound; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow'ry 

ground. 
As  you  are  beauteous,  were  you  half  so 

true. 
Here  could  I  live,  and  love,  and  die  with 

only  you. 
Now  I  to  fightins^  fields  am  sent  afar, 
And  strive  in  wmter  camps  with  toils  of 

war; 
While  you,  (alas,  that  I  should  find  it' 

so!) 
To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego. 
And  climb  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tread  th' 

eternal  snow.  71  j 

Ye  frosts    and    snows,   her   tender  body 

spare  1 
Those  are  not  limbs  for  icicles  to  tear. 
For  me,  the  wilds  and  desarts  are  my  choice ; 
The  Muses,  once  my  care;  my  once  harmo- 
nious voice. 
There  will  I  sing,  forsaken  and  alone: 
The  rocks  and  hollow  caves  shall  echo  to  my 

moan. 
The  rind  of  ev'ry  plant  her  name  shall  know ; 
And,  as  the  rind  extends,  the  love  shall  grow. 
Then  on  Arcadian  mountains  will  I  chase  80 
(Mix'd  with  the  woodland  nymphs)  the  sav- 
age race; 
Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me,  with  horns  and 

hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds. 
And  now  methinks  o'er  steeoy  rocks  I  go. 
And  rush  thro'  sounding  woods,  and  bend  the 

Parthian  bow; 
As  if  with  sports  my  sufferings  I  could  ease. 
Or  by  my  pains  the  God  of  Love  appease. 


My  frenzy  changes;  I  delight  no  more 
On  mountain  tops  to  chase  the  tusky  boar: 
No  giime  but  hopeless  love  my  thoughts 

pursue  —  90 

Once  more,  ye  nymphs,  and  songs,  and  sound- 
ing woods,  adieu ! 
Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees. 
Not  tho'  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we 

freeze, 
Or  Italy's  indulgent  heav'n  forego. 
And  in  midwinter  tread  Sithonian  snow; 
Or,  when  the  barks  of  elms  are  scorch'd,  we 

keep 
On  Meroe's  burning  plains  the  Libyan  sheep. 
In  hell,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  heav'n  above, 
Love  conquers  all;  and  we  must  yield  to 

Love." 
My  Muses,  here  your  saored  raptures 

end:  100 

The  verse  was  what  I  ow'd  my  suff'ring 

friend. 
This  while  I  sung,  my  sorrows  I  deoeiVd, 
And  bending  osiers  into  baskets  weav*d. 
The  soiu^,  because  ins^nr 'd  by  you ,  shall  shine ; 
And  Gafius  will  approve,  because 't  is  mine  — 
Gallus,  for  whom  my  holy  flames  renew 
Each  hour,  and  ev'ry  moment  rise  in  view; 
As  alders,  in  the  spring,  their  boles  extend. 
And  heave  so  fiercely  tlwt  the  bark  they  rend. 
Now  let  us  rise;  for  hoarseness  oft  invades 
The  singer's  voice,  who  sings  beneath  the 

shades.  m 

From  juniper  unwholesome  dews  distil, 
That  blast  the  sooty  com,  the  with'ring 

herbage  kill. 
Away,  my  goats,  away !  for  you  have 

brows'd  your  fill. 


GEORGICS 


TO  THE 


RIGHT   HONORABLE   PHILIP.   EARL 
OF  CHESTERFIELD,  &c. 

My  Lord, 

I  CANNOT  beg^n  my  address  to  your  Lordakip 

better  than  in  the  words  of  Virgfil : 

Quod  o^^ana  divwn  promUiere  nemo 

Attderet,  vw)enda  dies,  en,  attulU  ttUro. 

Seven  years  together  I  have  oonoeal'd  the 
longing  wMch  I  had  to  appear  before  you :  a 
time  as  tedious  as  ^neas  pass'd  in  his  waik- 
d'ring  voyage,  before  he  reached  the  promis'd 
Italy.   But  1  eonnder^d  that  nothing  whioh  my 
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meanness  oonld  prodnoe  was  worthy  of  your  pA- 
tronaf^e.  At  last  this  happy  occasion  offer'd,  of 
presentine  to  yon  the  best  poem  of  the  best 
poet.  If  I  balkM  this  opportunity,  I  was  in  de- 
spair of  finding  such  another ;  and,  if  I  took  it,  I 
was  still  imoertain  whether  you  would  voachsafe 
to  accept  it  from  my  hands.  'T  was  a  bold  Ten- 
tnre  which  I  made,  in  desiring  your  permission 
to  lay  my  unworthy  labors  at  your  feet.  But  my 
rashness  has  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes ;  and 
you  have  been  pleased  not  to  suffer  an  old  man 
to  go  discontented  ont  of  the  world,  for  want  of 
that  protection  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  am- 
bitions. I  haye  known  a  genUeman  in  dii^^race, 
and  not  daring  to  appear  before  King  Charles 
the  Second,  tho'  he  much  desir'd  it :  at  length 
he  took  the  confidence  to  attend  a  fair  lady 
to  the  court,  and  told  his  Majesty  that,  under 
her  protection,  he  had  presumed  to  wait  on  him. 
Wim  the  same  humble  confidence  I  present 
myself  before  your  Lordship,  and,  attending  on 
Virgil,  hope  a  gracious  reception.  The  gentle- 
man succeeded,  because  the  powerful  lady  was 
his  friend ;  but  I  have  too  much  injur'd  my  great 
author,  to  expect  he  should  intercede  for  me. 
I  would  haye  translated  him;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  literal  French  and  Italian  phrases, 
I  fear  I  haye  traduc'd  him.  T  is  the  fault  of 
many  a  well-meaning  man,  to  be  officious  in  a 
wrong  place,  and  do  a  prejudice  where  he  had 
endeayor'd  to  do  a  seryioe.  Virgil  wrote  his 
Gtorgics  in  the  full  strength  and  yigor  of  his 
age,  when  his  judgment  was  at  the  height,  and 
before  his  fancy  was  declining.  He  had  (ac- 
cording to  our  homely  saying)  his  full  swing  at 
this  poem,  beginning  it  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
fiye,  and  scarce  concluding  it  before  he  arriy'd 
at  forty.  'Tis  observ'd  both  of  him  and 
Horace,  (and  I  belieye  it  will  hold  in  all  gn'eat 
poets,)  that,  tho*  they  wrote  before  with  a  cer- 
tain heat  of  genins  which  inspir'd  them,  yet 
that  heat  was  not  perfectly  digested.  There 
is  required  a  continuance  of  warmth  to  ripen 
the  best  and  noblest  fruits.  Thus  Horace,  in 
his  First  and  Second  Book  of  Odes,  was  still  ris- 
ing, but  came  not  to  his  meridian  till  the  Third ; 
after  which  his  judgment  was  an  oyerpoise  to 
his  imagination :  he  grew  too  cautious  to  be 
bold  enough ;  for  he  descended  in  his  Fourth  by 
slow  degrees,  and,  in  his  Satires  and  EpUtUsi 
was  more  a  philosopher  and  a  critic  than  a  poet. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  are  al- 
most at  a  stand,  with  little  yariation  of  length 
or  shortness,  because  at  that  time  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  sun  partakes  more  of  aright  line 
than  of  a  spiral.  The  same  is  the  method  of 
natore  in  the  frame  of  man.  He  seems  at  forty 
to  be  fully  in  his  summer  tropic;  somewhat 
before,  and  somewhat  after,  he  finds  in  his  soul 
but  small  increases  or  decays.  From  fifty  to 
three-score,  the  balance  generally  holds  eyen. 


in  our  colder  climates :  for  he  loses  not  much 
in  fancy;  and  judgment,  which  is  the  effect 
of  obseryation,  still  increases.  His  succeeding 
years  afford  him  little  more  than  the  stubble 
of  his  own  haryest :  yet,  if  his  constitution  be 
healthful,  his  mind  may  still  retain  a  decent 
▼igor ;  and  the  gleanings  of  that  Ephraim,  in 
comparison  with  others,  will  surpass  the  yin- 
t»g9  of  Abiezer.  I  haye  calFd  this  somewhere, 
by  a  bold  metaphor,  a  green  old  age ;  but  Vir- 
gil has  g^yen  me  his  authority  for  the  figure : 

Jam  senior;  ted  cruda  Deo,  viridUque  teneetut. 

Amongst  those  few  who  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  latter  spring  your  Lordship  is  a  rare  ex- 
ample ;  who,  being  now  arriy'd  at  your  great 
climacteric,  yet  give  no  proof  of  the  least  decay 
in  your  ezceUent  judgment  and  comprehension 
of  all  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
human  understanding.  Your  conyeraation  is  as 
easy  as  it  is  instructiye ;  and  I  could  neyer  ob- 
serye  the  least  yanity,  or  the  least  assuming,  in 
anything  you  said,  but  a  natural  unaffected 
modesty,  full  of  good  sense,  and  well  digested ; 
a  clearness  of  notion,  express'd  in  ready  and 
unstudied  words.  No  man  has  complained,  or 
eyer  can,  that  you  haye  discoursed  too  long  on 
any  subject :  for  you  leaye  us  in  an  eagerness 
of  learning  more  ;  pleased  with  what  we  hear, 
but  not  satisfied,  because  you  will  not  speak 
so  much  as  we  could  wish.  I  dare  not  excuse 
your  Lordship  from  this  fault ;  for,  tho'  't  is 
none  in  yon,  't  is  one  to  all  who  have  the  hap- 
piness of  being  known  to  you.  I  must  confess, 
the  critics  nukke  it  one  of  Virgil's  beauties, 
that,  haying  said  what  he  thought  conyenient, 
he  always  left  somewhat  for  the  imagination  of 
his  readers  to  supply  ;  that  they  might  gratify 
their  fancies  by  finding  more  in  what  he  had 
written  than  at  first  they  could ;  and  think 
they  had  added  to  his  thought,  when  it  was  all 
there  beforehand,  and  he  only  sav'd  himself 
the  expense  of  words.  Howeyer  it  was,  I  neyer 
went  from  your  Lordship  but  with  a  longing  to 
return,  or  without  a  hearty  curse  to  him  who 
invented  ceremonies  in  the  world,  and  put  me 
on  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  when  it  was 
my  interest,  as  well  as  my  desire,  to  have  given 
you  a  much  longer  trouble.  I  cannot  imagine 
(if  your  Lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  speak 
my  thoughts)  but  you  haye  had  a  more  than 
ordinary  vigor  in  your  youth;  for  too  much 
of  heat  is  required  at  first,  that  there  may  not 
too  little  be  left  at  last.  A  prodigal  fire  is  only 
capable  of  large  remains ;  and  yours,  my  Lord, 
still  bums  the  clearer  in  declining.  The  blaze 
is  not  so  fierce  as  at  the  first ;  but  the  smoke 
is  wholly  vanish'd ;  and  your  friends  who  stand 
about  you  are  not  only  sensible  of  a  cheerful 
warmui,  but  are  kept  at  an  awful  distance  by 
its  force.  In  my  small  observations  of  mankind, 
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I  haye  ever  found  that  tnch  as  are  not  lather 
too  full  of  spirit  when  they  are  young,  degen- 
erate to  duhiess  in  their  age.  Sobriety  in  our 
riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a  'well-ooneooted 
warmth;  but,  where  the  principles  are  only 
phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  water- 
iah  matter  but  an  insipid  manhood  and  a  stu- 
pid old  infancy;  discretion  in  leading  stringy, 
and  a  confirmed  ignorance  on  crutches  ?  Virgil, 
in  his  TTiird  Georgic,  when  he  describes  a  colt 
who  promises  a  courser  for  the  race,  or  for  the 
field  of  battle,  shews  him  the  first  to  pass  the 
bridge  which  trembles  under  him,  and  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  the  flood.  His  begiimingsmust  be 
in  rashness — a  noble  fault;  but  time  and  expe- 
rioioe  will  correct  tiiat  error,  and  tame  it  into 
a  deliberate  and  well-weigh' d  courage,  which 
knows  both  to  be  cautious  and  to  dare,  as  occa- 
sion offers.  Tour  Lordship  is  a  man  of  honor, 
not  only  so  unstained,  but  so  unquestioned,  that 
you  are  the  living  standard  of  that  heroic  yir- 
tue ;  so  truly  such,  that  if  I  would  flatter  you, 
I  could  not.  It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you 
were  bom  with  principles  of  generosity  and  pro- 
bity ;  but  it  adds  to  you,  that  you  have  cnlti- 
Tated  nature,  and  made  those  principles  the  rule 
and  measure  of  all  your  actions.  The  world 
knows  this,  without  my  telling ;  yet  poets  haye 
a  right  of  recording  it  to  all  posterity : 

Dignum  laude  virum  Muia  vetai  mori, 

Epaminottdas,  Lucullus,  and  the  two  first 
CsBsars  were  not  esteem'd  the  worse  com- 
manders for  having  made  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts  their  study.  Cicero  might  have 
been  their  equal,  but  that  he  wanted  courage. 
To  haye  both  these  virtues,  and  to  have  im- 
proy*d  them  both  with  a  softness  of  manners 
and  a  sweetness  of  conversation — few  of  our 
nobility  can  fill  that  character.  One  there  is, 
and  so  conspicuous  by  his  own  light,  that  he 
needs  not 

DigOo  monstrari^  et  dicier,  "  Hie  ett.'' 

To  be  nobly  bom,  and  of  an  ancient  family, 
is  in  the  exteemes  of  fortune,  either  good  or 
bad ;  for  virtue  and  descent  are  no  inheritance. 
A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native 
with  great  advantage  at  the  first;  but  if  he 
any  way  degenerate  from  his  line,  the  least 
spot  is  visible  on  ermine.  But,  to  preserve 
this  whiteness  in  its  original  purity,  you,  my 
Lord,  have,  like  that  ermine,  fonaken  the 
common  track  of  business,  whidi  is  not  always 
clean :  you  have  chosen  for  yourself  a  private 
greatness,  and  will  not  be  polluted  with  am- 
bition. It  has  been  observ'd  in  former  times 
that  none  have  been  so  greedy  of  employ- 
ments, and  of  managing  uie  public,  as  lliey 
who  have  least  deserv'd  their  stations.  But 
such  only  merit  to  be  eaJVd  patriots,  under 


whom  we  see  their  country  flourish.  I  have 
laugh'd  sometimes  (for  who  would  always  be  a 
Heraclitus  ?)  when  I  have  reflected  on  those  men 
who  from  time  to  time  have  shot  themselves 
into  the  world.  I  have  seen  many  suoeeasioBs 
of  them;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stage 
with  vast  applause,  and  others  hiss'd  off,  and 
quitting  it  with  disgrace.  But,  while  they 
were  in  action,  I  have  constantly  observed  that 
they  seem*d  desirous  to  retreat  from  boriness : 
greatness,  they  said,  was  nauseous,  and  a  crowd 
was  troublesome;  a  quiet  privacy  was  their 
ambition.  Some  few  of  them,  I  believe,  said 
this  in  earnest,  and  were  making  a  provision 
against  future  want,  that  they  might  enjoy 
their  age  with  ease :  they  saw  the  happiness 
of  a  private  life,  and  promis'd  to  themselvea 
a  blessing  which  every  day  it  was  in  their 
power  to  possess.  But  they  deferr*d  it,  and 
linger'd  still  at  court,  because  they  thought 
they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make  them  happy : 
they  would  have  more,  and  laid  in,  to  make 
their  solitude  luxurious  —  a  wretched  philoso- 
phy, which  Epicurus  never  taught  them  in  his 
garden.  They  lov'd  the  promect  of  this  quiet 
in  reversion,  but  were  not  willing  to  have  it  in 
possession :  they  would  first  be  old,  and  made 
as  sure  of  healtii  and  life  as  if  both  of  them 
were  at  their  dispose.  But  put  them  to  the 
necessity  of  a  present  choice,  and  they  pre- 
ferred continuance  in  power ;  like  the  wretch 
who  oall'd  Death  to  his  assistance,  but  refus'd 
it  when  he  came.  The  great  Scipio  was  not  of 
their  opinion,  who  indeed  sought  honors  in  his 
youth,  and  indur'd  the  fatigues  with  which  he 
puTohas'd  them.  He  served  his  country  when 
it  was  in  need  of  his  courage  and  his  oondnot, 
till  he  thought  it  was  time  to  serve  himself; 
but  dismounted  from  the  saddle  when  he  found 
the  beast  which  bore  him  began  to  grow  restiff 
and  ungovernable.  But  your  Lordship  has 
gfiven  us  a  better  example  of  moderataon.  Ton 
saw  betimes  that  ingratitude  is  not  confin*d  to 
commonwealths ;  and  therefore,  tho*  yon  were 
formed  alike  for  the  greatest  of  civil  employ- 
ments and  military  commands,  yet  you  pnsh'd 
not  your  fortune  to  rise  in  either,  but  con- 
tented yourself  with  being  capable,  as  much 
as  any  whosoever,  of  defending  your  oonn^ 
with  your  sword,  or  assisting  it  with  your 
counsel,  when  you  were  calVd.  For  the  rest, 
the  respect  and  love  which  was  paid  you,  not 
only  in  the  province  where  you  live,  but  gener- 
aUy  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  know 
you,  was  a  wise  exchange  for  the  honors  of  the 
court  —  a  place  of  foxgetfulness,  at  the  best, 
for  well-deservers.  'Tis  necessary,  for  the 
polishing  of  manners,  to  have  breathed  that 
air;  but  'tis  infectious,  even  to  the  best 
morals,  to  live  always  in  it.  T  is  a  dangerous 
commerce,  where  an  honest  man  is  sure  at  the 
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first  of  being  cheated,  and  he  recoyen  not  his 
looses  but  by  learning  to  cheat  others.    The 
undermining  smile  beoomes  at  length  habitual ; 
and  the  dr^  of  his  plausible  oonversation  is 
only  to  flatter  one,  that  he  may  betray  another. 
Yet  't  is  good  to  have  been  a  looker-on,  with- 
out yenturing  to  play ;  that  a  man  may  know 
false  dice  another  time,  tho*  he  neyer  means 
to  use  them.    I  commend  not  him  who  neyer 
knew  a  court,  but  him  who  forsakes  it  because 
he  knows  it.  A  young  man  deserves  no  praise, 
who,  out  of  melancholy  zeal,  leayes  the  world 
before  he  has  well  tried  it,  and  runs  headlong 
into  religion.    He  who  carries  a  maidenhead 
into  a  cloister  is  sometimes  apt  to  lose  it  there, 
and  to  repent  of  his  repentance.    He  only  is 
like  to  endure  austerities  who  has  already 
found  the  inconyenienoe  of    pleasures.    For 
almost  eyery  man  will  be  makmg  experiments 
in  one  part  or  another  of  his  Ufe,  and   the 
danger  is  the  less  when  we  are  young;  for, 
hayii^  tried  it  early,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to 
repeat  it  afterwards.    Tour  Lordship  there- 
fore may  properly  be  said  to  haye  chosen  a 
retreat,  ana  not  to  haye  chosen  it  till  you  had 
maturely  weigh'd  the  advantages  of    rising 
highej^  with  the  hazards  of  the  fall.    Bes,  non 
porta  (aborey  sed  relieta,  was  thought  by  a  poet 
to  be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life.  Why 
should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the  power 
of  Fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his 
anoeatoTS  have  taken  care  to  release  him  from 
her  ?    Let  him  venture,  says  Horace,  qui  zonam 
perdidiL    He  who  has  nothing  plays  securely ; 
for  he  may  win,  and  cannot  be  poorer  if  he 
loses.    But  he  who  is  bom  to  a  plentiful  estate, 
and  is  ambitious  of  oiBoes  at  court,  sets  a  stake 
to  Fortune  which  she  can  seldom  answer :  if  he 
gains  nothing,  he  loses  all,  or  part  of  what  was 
once  his  own ;  and  if  he  gets,  he  cannot  be 
certain  but  he  may  refund.   Li  short,  however 
he  snoeeeds,   't  is  covetousness  that  induc'd 
him  first  to  play ;  and  covetousness  is  the  un- 
doubted sign  of  iU  sense  at  bottom.    The  odds 
are  against  him  that  he  loses;   and  one  loss 
may  be  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  all 
his  former  winnings.    Tis  like  the  present 
war  of  the  Christians  against  the  Turk :  every 
year  they  gain  a  victory,  and  by  that  a  town ; 
but,  if  they  are  once  defeated,  tiiey  loee  a  pro- 
vinea  at  a  blow,  and  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  whole  empire.    Ton,  my  Lord,  enjoy  your 

r'  t  in  a  garden,  where  you  have  not  only 
leisure  of  thinking,  but  the  pleasure  to 
think  of  nothing  which  can  discompose  your 
mind.  A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is 
landlocked  on  every  side ;  and  where  no  winds 
can  possibly  invaae,  no  tempests  can  arise. 
These  a  man  may  stand  upon  the  shore,  and 
not  oidy  see  his  own  image,  but  that  oi  his 
Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  undisturbed 


and  silent  waters.  Reason  was  intended  for  a 
blessing ;  and  such  it  is  to  men  of  honor  and 
integrity,  who  desire  no  more  than  what  they 
are  able  to  give  themselves;  like  the  happy 
old  Corycian  whom  my  author  describes  in  his 
Fourth  Chorgicj  whose  fruits  and  salads,  on 
which  he  liv'd  contented,  were  all  of  his  own 
growth,  and  his  own  plantation.  Virgil  seems 
to  think  that  the  blessings  of  a  country  life 
are  not  complete  without  an  improvement  of 
knowledge  by  contemplation  and  reading : 

0  forfunaUM  tdmium,  bona  it  ma  norint^ 
Agrieokuf 

Tis  but  half  possession  not  to  understand 
that  happiness  wnich  we  possess.  A  founda- 
tion of  good  sense  and  a  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing are  required  to  g^ve  a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, and  make  us  taste  the  blessing.  God 
has  bestowed  on  your  Lordship  the  first  of 
these ;  and  yon  have  bestow'd  on  yonraelf  the 
second.  Eden  was  not  made  for  beasts,  tho' 
they  were  suffered  to  live  in  it,  but  for  their 
master,  who  studied  God  in  the  works  of  his 
creation.  Neither  could  the  Devil  have  been 
happy  there  with  all  his  knowledge;  for  he 
wanted  innocence  to  make  him  so.  He  brought 
envy,  malice,  and  ambition  into  Paradiue, 
which  sour'd  to  him  the  sweetness  of  the 
place.  Wherever  inordinate  affections  are,  't  is 
hell.  Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country,  who 
are  capable  of  thinking  when  they  are  there, 
and  have  left  their  passions  behind  them  in 
the  town.  Then  they  are  prepared  for  soli- 
tude; and  in  that  solitude  is  prepared  for 
them: 

Bt  Mcwra  quieSf  et  neteia  faiUrt  vita* 

As  I  benn  this  dedication  with  a  verse  of 
Virg^  so  1  conclude  it  with  another.  The 
continuance  of  your  health,  to  enjoy  that  hap- 
piness which  you  BO  well  deserve,  and  which 
you  have  provided  for  yourself,  is  the  sincere 
and  earnest  wuih  of 

Tour  Lordship's  most  devoted 
And  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  Dbtdbk. 
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THE   ARGUMENT 

The  poet,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  pro- 
pounds the  general  design  of  each  Qeorgic; 
and,  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  all  the  gods 
who  are  any  way  related  to  his  subject,  he 
addresses  himself  in  particular  to  Augustus, 
whom  he  compliments  with  divinity;  and 
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after  strikes  into  his  business.  He  shews  the 
different  kinds  of  tilla^  proper  to  difiFerent 
soils ;  traces  out  the  original  of  agrienltore ; 
giTes  a  catalogue  of  thehnsbandman's  tools; 
specifies  the  employments  peculiar  to  each 
season;  describes  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
with  the  signs  in  heaven  and  earth  that  fore- 
bode them ;  instances  many  of  the  prodigiM 
that  happen'd  near  the  time  of  Jolins  Gnsar^s 
death ;  and  shots  np  all  with  a  snpplication  to 
the  gods  for  the  sadFety  of  Angnstos,  and  the 
preservation  of  Rome. 

What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to 

turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  oom; 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine, 
And  how  to  raise  on  elms  the  teeming  vine; 
The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee, 
I  sing,  Msecenas,  and  I  sin^  to  Qiee. 

Ye  deities,  who  fields  and  plains  protect, 
Who  rule  the  seasons,  and  the  year  direct, 
Bacchus  and  fost'ring  Ceres,  pow'rs  divine, 
Who  gave  us  com  for  mast,  for  water, 

wine;  lo 

Te  Fauns,  propitious  to  the  rural  swains, 
Te  nymphs,  that  haunt  the  mountains  and 

the  plains, 
Join  in  mv  work,  and  to  my  numbers  bring 
Tour  neeofnl  succor  ;  for  your  gifts  I  sing. 
And  thou,  whose  trident  sbruok  the  teeming 

earth, 
And  made  a  passage  for  the  courser's  birth; 
And  thou,  for  whom  the  Csean  shore  8U8> 

tains 
Thy  milky  herds,  that  graze  the  flow'ry 

plams; 
And  thou,  the  shepherds'  tutelary  god. 
Leave,    for    a  while,  O    Pan,  thy   loVd 

abode;  ao 

And,  if  Arcadian  fleeces  be  thy  care, 
From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song 

repair. 
Inventor,  Pallas,  of  the  fatt'nine  oil. 
Thou  founder  of  the  plow,  and  plowman's 

toil; 
And  thou,  whose  hands  the  shroud-like 

cypress  rear. 
Come,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  that 

wear 
The  rural  honors,  and  increase  the  year: 
Tou,  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of 

grain; 
And  you,  who  swell  those  seeds  with  kindly 

rain; 
And  chiefly  thou,  whose  undetermin'd  state 


Is  yet  the  business  of  the  gods'  debate,    31 
Whether  in  after  times  to  l>e  deelar'd 
The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome's  pe> 

culiar  guard. 
Or  o'er  the  fruits  siid  seasons  to  preside. 
And    the  round   circuit  of    the    year  to 

guide  — 
Pow'rful  of  blessings,  which  thou  strew'st 

around, 
And    with    thy  goddess-mother's    myrtle 

crown'd. 
Or  wilt  thou,   Ciesar,  choose   the  wat'ry 

reign. 
To  smoou  the  surges,  and   correct   the 

main? 
Then  mariners,  in  storms,  to  thee  shall  ^ 

pray;  40 

Ev'n  utmost  Thule  shall  thy  pow'r  obey, 
And  Neptune  shaU  resign  the  fiisoes  of 

the  sea; 
The  wat'ry  vinfins  for  thy  bed  shall  strive, 
And  Tethys  all  her  waves  in  dowry  g^ve. 
Or  wilt  thou  bless  our  summers  with  thy 

rays. 
And,  seated  near  the  Balance,  poise  the 

days. 
Where,  in  the  void  of  heav'n,  a  space  is  free. 
Betwixt  the  Soorpion  and  the  Maid,  for 

thee? 
The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws. 
Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his 

claws.  fo 

Whatever  part  of  heav'n  thou  shalt  ob- 
tain— 
For  let  not  hell  presume  of  such  a  reign; 
Nor  let  so  dire  a  thirst  of  empire  move 
Thy    mind,  to    leave    thy  kindred    gods 

above  — 
Tho'  Greece  admires  Elysium's  blest  re- 
treat; 
Tho'  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seat, 
And,  importun'd  by  Ceres  to  remove. 
Prefers  the  fields  below  to  those  above,  — 
But    thou,    propitious    Csesar,  guide    my 

course, 
And  to  my  bold  endeavors  add  thy  force :  60 
Pity  the  poet's  and  the  plowman  s  cares  ;1 
Int  rest  thy  gpreatness  in  our  mean  affairs,  \ 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  and  grant  f 

our  pray'rs.  J      I 

While  yet  the  spring  is  young,  while    I 

Earth  unbinds 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  winds; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  against  the 

sun. 
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And  streama,  yet  new,  from  precipices  ran; 
Ev'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Frodoee  the  plow,  and  yoke  the  sturdy 

steer, 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his 

toil,  70 

Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil. 
That  crop  rewards  the  greedy  peasant's  ^ 

pains, 
Which  twice  the  sun,  and  twice  the  cold 

sustains, 
And  bursts  the  crowded  bams  with  more 

than  promised  gains. 
But,  ere  we  stir  the  yet  unbroken  ground, 
The  Yarious  course  of    seasons  must  be 

found; 
The  weather,  and  the  setting  of  the  winds. 
The  culture  suiting  to  the  sev'ral  kinds 
Of  seeds  and  plants,  and  what  will  thrive 

and  rise, 
And  what  the  eenius  of  the  soil  denies.     80 
This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres 

suits; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the 

ground. 
Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  saffron  crown'd: 
India  black  ebon  and  white  ivory  bears; 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  od'rous  tears. 
Thus  Pontus  sends  her  beaver  stones  from 

far; 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war: 
Epims  for  th  Elean  chariot  breeds. 
In  hopes  of  palms,  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This   is  the  orig*nal  contract;   these   the 

laws  91 

Impoa'd    by    Nature,    and    by    Nature's 

cause, 
On  sundry  places,  when  Deucalion  hurl'd 
His  mother  s  entrails  on  the  desart  world; 
Whence   men,  a  hard    laborious  kind, 

were  bom. 
Then  borrow  part  of  winter  for  thy  com, 
And  early  with  thy  team  the  glebe  in 

furrows  turn; 
That,   while  the  turf  lies  open  and  unt 

bound, 
Succeeding    suns  may  bake  the    mellow 

ground. 
But,  if  the  soil  be  barren,  only  scar  100 

The   surface,  and   but  lightly    print    the 

share, 
When  cold  Areturus  rises  with  the  sun; 
Lest  wicked  weeds  the  com  should  overrun 
In  wat'ry  soils,  or  lest  the  barren  sand 


Should  suck  the  moisture  from  the  thirsty 
land. 

Both  these  unhappy  soils  the  swain  for- 
bears, 

And  keeps  a  sabbath  of  alternate  years, 

That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart 
again, 

And,  bettered  by  cessation,  bear  the  srain. 

At  least  where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares 
have  stood,  no 

And  stalks  of  lupines  grew   (a  stubborn 
wood), 

Th'  ensuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 

The  beard^  product  of  the  golden  year. 

For  flax  and  oats   wiU  bum  the  tender 
field, 

And  sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield; 

But  sweet  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  toil 

Make  easy  labor,  and  renew  the  soil. 

Yet  sprinkle  sordid  ashes  all  around, 

And  load  with  fattening  dung  thy  fallow 
ground. 

Thus  change  of  seeds  for  meager  soils  is 
best;  lao 

And  earth  manur'd,  not  idle,  tho'  at  rest. 
Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement 
found,  • 

With  kindled  fires   to  bum  the    barren 
ground. 

When  the  light  stubble,  to  the  flames  re- 
signed, 

Is  driv'n  along,  and  crackles  in  the  wind: 

Whether  from  hence  the  hollow  womb  of 
Earth 

Is  warm'd  with  secret  strength  for  better 
birth; 

Or,  when  the  latent  vice  is  our'd  by  fire, 

Bedundant  humors  thro'  the  pores  expire; 

Or  that  the  warmth  distends  the  chinks, 
and  makes  *  130 

New  breathings,  whence  new  nourishment 
she  takes; 

Or  that  the  heat  the  gaping  grounds  con- 
strains. 

New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the 


veins; 


Lest  soaking  show'rs  should  pierce  her  ^ 
secret  seat,  I 

Or  freezing  Boreas  chill  her  ffenial  heat, 

Or  scorching  suns  too  violently  beat. 
Nor  is  the  profit  small  the  peasant  makes, 

Who  smooths  with  harrows,  or  who  pounds 
with  rakes 

The  crumbling  clods;  nor  Ceres  from  on 
high 
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Regards  his  labors  with  a  gradging  eye;  140 
Nor  his,  who   plows  across   the  furrow'd 

grounds, 
And   on    the  back  of  earth  inflicts  new 

wounds; 
For  he  with  frequent  exercise  commands 
Th'  unwilling  soil,  and  tames  the  stubborn 

lands. 
Ye  swains,  inyoke  the  pow'rs  who  rule 

the  sl^. 
For  a  moist  summer,  and  a  winter  dry; 
For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's 

pam. 
And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain. 
Hence  Mysia  boasts  her  harvests,  and  the 

tops 
Of  Garearus  admire  their  hi^py  crops.  150 
When  first  the  soil  receives   the  miitful 

seed. 
Make  no  delay,  bat  cover  it  with  speed: 
So  fenc'd  from  cold,  the  pliant  furrows 

break 
Before  the  surly  clod  resists  the  rake. 
And  call   the  floods  from  high,  to  rush 

With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teem- 
*  ing  g^n. 

Then,  when  the  fiery  snns  too  fiercely  play. 

And  shrivel'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  de- 
cay, 

The  wary  plowman,  on  the  mountain's 
brow, 

Undams  his  wat'ry  stores  —  huge  torrents 

flow,  160 

And,  rattling  down  the  rocks,  large  mois- 
ture yield, 

Tempering  tiie  thirsty  fever  of  the  field  — 

And  lest  the  stem,  too  feeble  for  the 
freight. 

Should  scarce  sustain  the  head's  unwieldy 
weight. 

Sends  in  Us  feeding  flocks  betimes,  t'  in- 
vade 

The  rising  bulk  of  the  luxuriant  blade, 

Ere  yet  tib'  aspiring  offspring  of  the  grain 

O'ertops  the  ndges  of  the  fvorow'd  plain; 

And  drains  the  standing  waters,  when  they 
yield 

Too  large  a  bev'rage  to  the  drunken  field: 

But  most  in  autumn,  and  the  show'ry 
spring,  171 

When  dubious  months  uncertain  weather 
bring; 

When  fountains  open,  when  impetuous 
rain 


Swells  hasty  brooks,  and  pours  upon  the 

plain; 
When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  oover'd 

o'er, 
Or  hollow  places  spew  their  wat'ry  store. 
Nor  yet  the  plowman,  nor    the   lab'ring 

steer, 
Sustain  alone  the  hazards  of  the  year: 
But  glutton  geese,  and    the  Strymontan 

crane. 
With    foreign    troops  invade  the  tender 

grain;  iSo 

And  tow'ring  weeds  malignant    shadows 

yield; 
And  spreading  succ'ry  chokes  the  rising 

field. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  de- 
crees, 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease, 
And  wills  that  mortal  men,  inor'd  to  toil. 
Should  exercise,  with  pains,  the  gradging 

soil. 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  oare; 
Himself  did  handicrafts  and  arts  ordain. 
Nor  suffer'd  sloth  to  rust  his  active  reign. 
Ere  this,  no  peasant  vex'd  the   peaceful 

ground,  191 

Which  only  turfs  and  greens   for  altars 

found: 
No  fences  parted   fields,  nor  marks  nor 

bounos 
Distinfi^uish'd  acres  of  litigious  grounds; 
But  all  was  common,  and  the  fnutfnl  Earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  unexacted  birth. 
Jove  added  venom  to  the  viper's  brood. 
And  swell'd  with  raging  storms  the  peace- 
ful flood; 
Commission'd  hungry  wolves  t'  infest  the 

fold. 
And  shook  from  oaken  leaves  the  liquid 


gold; 


Remov  d  from  human  reach  the  cheerful 
fire, 

And  from  the  rivers  bade  the  wine  retire; 

That  studious  need  might  useful  arts  ex- 
plore. 

From  furrow'd  fields  to  reap  the  foodful 
store. 

And  force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  t* 
expire 

The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire. 

Then  first  on  seas  the  hollow'd  alder  swam; 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  heav'n,  and  found  a 
name 
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For  ey'rjr  fiz'd  and  ey'rj  wand'rinff  star: 
The  Pleiadfl,  Hyads,  and    the    Northern 

Car.  aio 

Then  toila  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds 

were  found, 
And  deep-month  dogs  did  forest  walks  sur- 
round; 
And  castine  nets  were  spread  in  shallow 

brooks, 
Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on 

hooks. 
Then«w8  wew  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes 

made, 
(For  wedges  first  did  yiekling  wood  in- 

Ya£;) 
And  yarious  arts  in  order  did  succeed: 
What    cannot    endless     labor,  urg'd    by 

need? 
First  Ceres  taught  the  ground  with  grain 

to  sow. 
And  arm'd  with  iron  shares  the  crooked 

plow;  aao 

When  now  Dodonian  oaks  no  more  sup- 
plied 
Their  mast,  and  trees  their  forest  fruit  de- 
nied. 
Soon  was  his  labor  doubled  to  the  swain, 
And    blasting  mildews  blacken'd  all  his 

grain; 
Tough  thistles  chok'd  the  fields,  and  kill'd 

the  com, 
And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  bom: 
Then  burs  and  brambles,  an  unbidden  crew 
Of  graceless  guests,  th*  unhappy  field  sub- 
due; 
And  oats  unblest,  and  darnel  domineers, 
And  shoots  its  h^id  aboye  the  shining  ears; 
So  that,  unless  the  land  with  daily  care  aji 
Is  exereis'd,  and  with  an  iron  war 
Of  rakes  and  harrows  the  proud  foes  ex- 

pell'd, 
And  birds  with  clamors  frighted  from  the 

field; 
Unless  the  boughs  are  lopp'd  that  shade 

the  pUin, 
And  Heay'n  inyok'd  with  yows  for  fruitful 

rain. 
On  other  crops  you  may  with  enyy  look, 
And  shake  for  food  the  long-abandon'd  oak. 
Nor  must  we  pass  untold  what  arms  they 

wield, 
Who  labor  tillage  and  the  furrow'd  field ;  340 
Without  whose  aid  the  ground  her  com 

denies, 
And  nothing  can  be  sown,  and  nothing  rise: 


The  crooked  plow,  the  share,  the  tow'ring 

height 
Of  wasons,  and  the  cart's  unwieldy  weight; 
The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and    the 

flaU, 
The  fan  of  Bacchus,  with  the  flying  sail  — 
These  all  must  be  prepared,  if  plowmen 

hope 
The  promis'd  blessing  of  a  bounteous  crop. 
Young  elms,  with  early  force,  in  copses 

bow, 
Fit  for  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plow.    350 
Of  eight  foot  long  a  fasten'd  beam  pre-'' 

pare; 
On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear,    [ 
And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share:  J 
Of  beech  the  plow-tail  and  the  bendij^ 

yoke, 
Or  softer  linden  hardened  in  the  smoke. 

I  could  be  long  in  precepts;  but  I  fear 
So  mean  a  subject  miffht  offend  your  ear. 
Delye  of  conyenient  depth  your  thrashing 

floor: 
With  temper'd  clay  then  fill  and  face  it 

o'er; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round, 
To  smooth    the   surface   of    th'  unequal 

gpround;  a6i 

Lest,  orack'd  with  summer  heats,  the  floor- 
ing flies. 
Or  sinks,  and    thro'  the  crannies  weeds 

arise. 
For  sundry  foes  the  mral  realm  surround;  ' 
The  field  mouse  builds  her  gamer  under 

ground 
For  gather'd  grain;    the  blind   laborious 

mole 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hole; 
In  hollow  cayems  yermin  make  abode  — 
The  hissinf  serpent,  and  the  swelline  toad; 
The  oom-deyonring  weasel  here  abictes,  270 
And  the  wise  ant  her  wintry  store  proyides. 
Mark  well  the  flow'ring  aknoncb  in  the 

wood: 
If  od'rous  blooms  the   bearing  branches 

load. 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylyan  reign; 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of 

grain. 
But  if  a  wood  of  leayes  o'ershade  the  tree, 
Such  and  so  barren  will  thy  hanrest  be: 
In  yain  the   hind  shall  yez  the  thrashing 

floor; 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy 

store. 
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Some  steep  their  seed,  and  some  in  caldrons 

boil,  a8o 

With  yigoroiis  niter  and  with  lees  of  oil, 
O'er  gentle  fires,  th'  exuberant  juice  to 

drain, 
And  swell  the  flattering  husks  with  fruitful 

grain. 
Yet  is  not  the  success  for  years  assur'd, 
Tho'  chosen  is  the  seed,  and  fully  cur'd. 
Unless  the  peasant,  with  his  annual  pain. 
Renews  his  choice,  and  cuUs  the  largest 

grain. 
Thus  aU  below,  whether  by  Nature's  curse. 
Or  Fate's  decree,  degen'rate  still  to  worse. 
So  the   boat's  brawny  crew  the  current 

stem,  990 

And,  slow  adyancing,  struggle  with  the 

stream; 
But  if  they  slack  their  hands,  or  cease  to 

strive. 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste 

they  drive. 
Nor  must  the  plowman  less  observe  the 

skies, 
When  the  Kids,  Dragon,  and  Arcturus  rise. 
Than  sailors  homeward  bent,  who  cut  their 

way 
Thro'  Helle's  stormy  straits,  and  oyster- 
breeding  sea. 
But,  when  Astnea's  Balance,  hung  on  hiffh. 
Betwixt  the  nights  and  days  divides  the  sky. 
Then  yoke  your  oxen,  sow  your  winter 

grain,  300 

Till  cold  December  comes  with  driving 

rain. 
Linseed  and  fruitful  poppy  bury  warm, 
Jn  a  dry  season,  and  prevent  the  storm. 
Sow  beans  and  clover  in  a  rotten  soil. 
And  millet  rising  from  your  annual  toil; 
When  with  his  golden  horns,  in  full  ca-  ^ 

reer. 
The  Bull  beats  down  the  barriers  of  the 

year, 
And  Argos  and  the  Dog  forsake  the 

northern  sphere. 
But  if  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend. 
Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend. 
And  the  bright  Gnossian  diadem  down- 
ward bend,  31 1 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope ; 
Or  else  expect  a  listless  lazy  crop. 
Some  swains  have  sown  before;  but  most 

have  found 
A  husky  harvest  from  the  grudging  jnound. 
Vile  vetches  would  you  sow,  or  lentus  lean. 


The  growth  of  Egypt,  or  the  kidney  bean  ? 
Begin  when  the  Sow  wasoner  descends. 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midwinter  ends: 
For  this,  thro'  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo 

guides  320 

The  year,  and  earth  in  sev'ral  climes  di- 
vides. 
Five  girdles  bind  the  skies:  the  torrid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  sun; 
Far  on  the  right  and  left,  th'  extremes  of 

heav'n 
To  frosts  and  snows  and  bitter  blasts  are 

giv'n; 
Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  goda  as- 

sign'd 
Two  habitable  seats  for  humankind. 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  slojnng  way, 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  order 

sway. 
Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe;  one  seen 

to  rise  330 

O'er  Scythian   hills,  and  one  in   Libyan 


The  first  sublime  in  heav'n,  the  last  is 

whirl'd 
Below  the  regions  of  the  nether  world. 
Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragon  glides. 
And,  like  a  winding  stream,  the  Bears  di- 
vides — 
The  less  and  greater,  who,  by  Fate's  decree. 
Abhor  to  dive  beneath  the  southern  sea. 
There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  night  is  found 
In  silence  brooding  on  th'  unhappy  ground: 
Or,  when  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere. 
She  lights  the  downward  heav'n,  and  rises 

there;  341 

And,  when  on  us  she  breathes  the  living 

light, 
Red  Vesper  kindles  there  the  tapers  of  the 

night 
From  hence  uncertain  seasons  we  may  know, 
And  when  to  reap  the  grain,  and  when  to 

sow; 
Or  when  to  fell  the  furzes;  when  'tis  meet 
To  spread  the  flying  canvas  for  the  fleet 
Observe  what  stars  arise,  or  disappear; 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  rolBng  year. 
But,  when  cold  weather  and  continued  rain 
The  lab'ring  husband  in  his  house  restrain. 
Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely^ 

care,  352 

Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies 

are  fair: 
Then  let  him  mark  the  sheep,  or  whet 

the  shining  share. 
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Or  hollow  trees  for  boats,  or  number  o'er 
His  sacks,  or  measure  his  increasing  store, 
Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or 

twine 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggling  vine; 
Or  wicker  baskets  weave,  or  air  the  com, 
Or  grinded    grain   betwixt    two  marbles 

turn.  360 

No  laws,  divine  or  human,  can  restrain 
From  necessary  works  the  lab'ring  swain. 
EVn  holidays  and  feasts  permission  yield 
To  float  the  meadows,  or  to  fence  the  field. 
To  fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and 

steep 
In  wholesome  waterfalls  the  woolly  sheep. 
And  oft  the  drudging  ass  is  driv'n,  with 

toU, 
To  neighVring  towns  with  apples  and  with 

oil; 
Returning  late,  and  loaden,  home  with  gain 
Of  barter'd  pitch,  and  handmills  for  the 

grain.  370 

The  luckv  days,  in  each  revolving  moon, 

For  labor  choose:  the  fifth  be  sure  to  shun; 

That  gave  the  Furies  and  pale  Fluto  birth. 

And  arm'd,  against  the  skies,  the  sons  of 

earth. 
With  moimtains  pil'd  on  mountains,  thrice 

thev  strove 
To  scale  tne  steepy  battlements  of  Jove; 
And  thrice  his  lightning  and  red  thunder 

And  their  demolished  works  in  ruin  laid. 
The  seventh  is,  next  the  tenth,  the  best  to 

join 
Toong  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the 

vine:  380 

Then,  weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the 

weft. 
The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 
Some  works  in  dead  of  night  are  better 

done. 
Or  when  the  morning  dew  prevents  the  sun. 
Parch'd  meads  and  stubble  mow  by  Phcebe's 

light. 
Which  both  require  the  coolness  of  the 

night; 
For  moisture  then  abounds,  and    pearly 

rains 
Descend  in  silence  to  refresh  the  plains. 
The  wife  and  husband  equally  conspire 
To  work  by  night,  and  rake  the  winter 

fire:  390 

He   sharpens   torches  in  the    glimm'ring 

room: 


She  shoots  the  flying  shuttle  thro'  the  loom, 
Or  boils  in  kettles  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves  the  dregs  that  overflow  the 

brims; 
And,  till  the  watchful  cook  awakes  the 

day, 
She  sings,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away. 
But  in  warm  weather,  when  the  skies  are 

clear. 
By  daylight  reap  the  product  of  the  year; 
And  in  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display. 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  oay. 
Flow  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the 

land;  401 

For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  lab'ring  hand. 
In  genial  winter,  swains  enjoy  their  store. 
Forget  their    hardships,  and   recruit  for 

more; 
The  farmer  to  full  bowls  invites  his  friends. 
And,  what  he  got  with  pains,  with  pleasure 

spends. 
So  sailors,  when  escap'd  from  stormy  seas, 
First  crown    their  vessels,  then    indulge 

their  ease. 
Tet  that 's  the  proper  time  to  thrash  the 

wood 
For  mast  of  oak,  your  fathers'  homely 

food;  410 

To  gather  laurel  berries,  and  the  spoil 
Of  bloodv  myrtles,  and  to  press  your  oil; 
For  stalking    cranes  to  set  the  guileful 

snare; 
T'  inclose  the  stags  in  toils,  and  hunt  the 

hare; 
With  Balearic  slings,  or  Gnossian  bow, 
To  persecute  from  far  the  flying  doe  — 
Then,  when  the  fleecy  skies  new  clothe  the 

wood. 
And  cakes  of  rustling  ice  come  rolling 

down  the  flood. 
Now    sing    we    stormy   stars,   when" 

autumn  weighs 
The  year,  and  adds  to  nights,  and  shortens 

days,  430 

And  suns  declining  shine  with  feeble  mji: 
What  cares  must  then  attend  the  toiling 

swain; 
Or  when  the  low'ring  spring,  with  lavish 

rain, 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded 

gram. 
While  yet  the  head  is  green,  or,  lightiy 

swell'd 
With  milky  moisture,  overlooks  the  field. 
Ev'n  when  the  farmer,  now  secure  of  fear^ 
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Sends  in  the  swains  to  spoil  the  finished 

year; 
£y'n  while    the    reaper   fills   his  greedj 

hands, 
And   binds   the  golden  sheafs  in  brittle 

bands;  430 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  storm  arise 
From  all  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the 

skies: 
The  heay^  harrest  from  the  root  is  torn, 
And   whirPd    aloft    the    lighter    stubble 

borne; 
With  such  a  force  the  flying  rack  is  driven, 
And  such  a  winter  wears  the  face  of  heaVn: 
And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy 

rain, 
Suok'd  by  the  spongy  clouds  from  off  the 

main; 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down. 
The    promised    crop    and    golden    labors 

drown.  440 

The  dykes  are  flU'd,  and  with  a  roaring 

sound 
The  rising  rivers  float  the  nether  ground; 
And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boil- 
ing seas  rebound. 
The  Father  of  the  Gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
Involv'd  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds; 
And,  from  the  middle  darlmess  flashing 

out, 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 
£4irth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  god ;  ^ 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains 

nod. 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode 
Deep  horror  seizes  eVry  human  breast;  451 
Their  pride  is  humbled  and  their  fear  con- 
fessed. 
While  he  from  high  his  rolling  thunder 

throws. 
And    fires  the  mountains  with    repeated 

blows. 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations 

rent; 
The  winds  redouble,  and   the  rains  aug- 
ment: 
The  waves  on  heaps  are  dash'd  against  the 

shore; 
And  now  the  woods,  and  now  the  billows 

roar. 
In  fear  of  this,  observe  the  starry  signs, 
Where  Saturn  houses,  and  where  Hermes 

joins.  460 

But  first  to  Heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay. 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altars  lay. 


ns  I 

':  J 


When  winter's  rage  abates,  when  cheerful 

hours 
Awake  the  spring,  and  spring  awakes  the 

flow'rs, 
On  the  green  turf  thy  careless  limbs  dis- 

And  celebrate  the  Mighty  Mother's  day: 
For  then  the  hills  wil£  pleasing  shades  are 

crown'd. 
And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground; 
With  milder  beams  the  sun  securely  shines; 
Fat  are  the  lambs,  and  luscious  are  the 

wines.  470 

Let  ov'ry  swain  adore  her  pow'r  divine, 
And  milk  and  honey  mix  with  sparkling 

wine: 
Let  all  the  choir  of  clowns  attend  the  show 
In  long  prooession,  shouting  as  they  go; 
Invokmg  her  to  bless  their  yearly  stores. 
Inviting  plenty  to  their  crowded  floors. 
Thus  in  the  spring,  and  thus  in  sununer^s 

heat, 
Before  the  sickles  touch  the  ripening  wheat. 
On  Ceres  call;  and  let  the  lab'ring  hind 
With  oaken  wreaths  his  hollow  temples 

bind:  480 

On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise. 

With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays. 

And  that  bv  certain  sifus  we  may  presage 

Of  heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous 

rage. 
The  sov'reign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set  on 

high 
The  moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky; 
When  southern  blasts  should  cease,  and 

when  the  swain 
Should  near  their  fold.  hi.  feeding  flock. 

restrain. 
For,  ere  the  rising  winds  begin  to  roar, 
The  working  seas  advance  to  wash  the 

shore;  490 

Soft  whispers  run  along  the  leavy  woods. 
And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murm'ring 

floods. 
£v'n    then   the    doubtful    billows   scarce 

abstain 
From  the  toss'd  vessel  on  the  troubled 

main; 
When  cryine  cormorants  forsake  the  sea. 
And  stretchmg  to  the  covert  wing  their 

way; 
When  sportful  coots  run  «Hfnmmg  o'er 

the  strand; 
When  watchful  herons  leave  their  wat'zj 

stand, 
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And  mounting  upward,  with  erected  flight, 
Gain  on  the  sloes,  and    soar  above  the 

sieht.  500 

And  oft,  Defore  tempest'ous  winds  arise, 
The  seeming  stars  lall  headlong  from  the 

skies, 
And^Bhootiiig  thro'  the  d«kiu».,  gild  the 

night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of 

light; 
And    chaff    with    eddy-winds    is    whirl'd 

around. 
And  daneW  leave,  ue  lifted  from  the 

ground; 
And  floating  feathers  on  the  waters  play. 
But  when  the  winged  thunder  takes  his 

way 
From  the  cold  North,  aud  East  and  West 

ingagCf 
And  at  their  frontiers  meet  with  equal 

race,  510 

The  clouds  are  crush'd;  a  glut  of  gathered ' 

rain 
The  hollow  ditches  fills,  and  floats  the 

plain; 
And  sailors  furl  their  dropping  sheets 

amain. 

Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  un- 
wise; 
So  plain  the  signs,  such  prophets  are  the 

skies. 
The  wary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 
Aboye  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly 

▼ales; 
The  cow  looks  up,  and  from  afar  can  find 
The  chaage  of  heav'n,  and  snnfb  it  in  the 

wind; 
The  swallow  skims  the  river's  wat'ry  face; 
The  frogs  renew  the  croaks  of  their  lo- 
quacious race;  531 
The  careful  ant  her  secret  cell  forsakes. 
And  drags    her  eggs  along  the    narrow 

tracks: 
At  either  horn  the  rainbow  drinks  the 

flood; 
Huge  flocks  of  rising  rooks  forsake  their 

food. 
And,   crying,  seek  the  shelter  of    the 

woo<L 

Besides,  the  sev'ral  sorts  of  wat'ry  fowls 
That  .wim  the  seas,  or  haunt  the  standing 

pools, 
The  swans  tiiat  sail  along  the  silver  flood, 
And  dive  with  stretching  necks  to  search 

their  food,  530 


Then  lave  their  backs  with  sprinkling  dews 

in  vain. 
And  stem  the  stream  to  meet  the  pro- 
mised rain. 
The  crow  with  clam'rous  cries  the  show'r 

demands. 
And  single  stalks  along  the  desart  sands. 
The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she 

plies. 
Foresees  the  storm  impending  in  the  skies. 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputtering  light 

advance. 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance. 

Then,  after  show'rs,  't  is  easy  to  descry 
Returning  suns,  and  a  serener  sky:  540 

The  stars  shine  smarter;   and  the  moon 

adorns. 
As  with  unborrowed  beams,  her  sharpened 

horns. 
The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more, 
Nor   halcyons  bask  on    the  short    sunny 

shore; 
Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  unclean: 
But  a  blue  droughty  mist  descends  upon 

the  plain; 
And  owh,  that  mark  the  setting  snn.  de- 

Clare 
A  starlight  evening,  and  a  morning  fair. 
Tow'rinfif  aloft,  avenging  Nisus  flies. 
While,  deur'd  below,  the  guilty  Scylla  lies. 
Wherever  frighted  Scylla  flies  away,       551 
Swift  Nisus  follows,  and  pursues  his  prey; 
Where  injur'd  Nisus  takes  his  airy  course, 
Thenee^mbling  Scylla  fJT^  shnn's 

his  force: 
This  punishment  pursues  th'  unhappy  maid. 
And  thus  the  purple  hair  is  dearly  paid. 
Then,  thrice  the  ravens  rend  the  liquid  air. 
And  c«jaking  notes  prockim  the  setded 

fair; 
Then,  round  their  airy  palaces  they  fly. 
To  greet  the  sun;  and,  seiz'd  witii  secret 

joy,  560 

When  storms   are  overblown,  with  food 

repair 
To  their  forsaken  nests  and  callow  care. 
Not  that  I  think  their  breasts  with  heav'nly 

souls 
Inspired,  as  man,  who  destiny  controls; 
But  wia  the    changeful  temper  of  the 

skies. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies. 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  discompos'd  by 

winds: 
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From  hence  prooeeds  the  birds'  harmonious 

voice; 
From  hence  the  cows  exult,  and  frisking 

lambs  rejoice.  570 

Observe  the  daily  circle  of  the  sun, 
And   the  short    year  of    each    revolving 

moon: 
By  them  thou  shalt  foresee  the  following 

day, 
Nor  shall  a  starry  night  thy  hopes  betray. 
When  first  the  moon  appears,  if  then  she 

shrouds 
Her  silver  crescent,  tipp*d  with  sable  clouds, 
Conclude  she  bodes  a  tempest  on  the  main, 
And  brews  for  fields  impetuous  floods  of 

rain; 
Or,  if  her  face  with  fiery  flushing  glow. 
Expect  the  rattline  winds  aloft  to  blow.  580 
But,  four  nights  old,  (for  that 's  the  surest 

sign,) 
With  sharpen'd  horns  if  glorious  then  she 

shine, 
Next  day,  nor  only  that,  but  all  the  moon, 
Till  her  revolving  race  be  wholly  run, 
Are  void  of  tempests,  both  by  land  and  sea,' 
And  sailors  in  the  port  their  promised  vow 
shall  pay. 
Above  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  lies. 
Foretells  the  change  of  weather    in  the 

skies: 
For  if  he  rise  unwilling  to  his  race. 
Clouds  on  his  brows,  and  spots  upon  his 
face,  590 

Or  if  thro'  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams. 
Frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling 

streams; 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day,  with  southern  rain, 
Fatal  to  fruits,  and  flocks,  and  promised 

g^in. 
Or  if  Aurora,  with  half-open'd  eyes. 
And  a  pale  sicklv  cheek,  salute  the  skies; 
How  shall  the  vine,  with  tender  leaves,  de- 
fend 
Her  teeming  clusters,  when  the  storms  de- 
scend 
When  ridgy  roofs  and  tiles  can  scarce  avail 
To  bar  the  ruin  of  the  rattling  hail  ?        600 
But,  more  than  all,  the  setting  sun  survey. 
When  down  the  steep  of  heav'n  he  drives 

the  day; 
For  oft  we  find  him  finishing  his  race 
With  various  colors  erring  on  his  face. 
If  fiery  red  his  elowing  globe  descends. 
High  winds  and  furious  tempests  he  por- 
tends; 


But  if  his  cheeks  are  swoln  with!  livid  blue. 
He  bodes  wet  weather  by  his  wat'ry  hue. 
If  dusky  spots  are  varied  on  his  brow, 
And,  stresik'd  with  red,  a  troubled  color 

show;  610 

That  sullen  mixture  shall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  elemental 

war: 
What  desp'rate  madman  then  would  ven- 
ture o'er 
Thefiith,  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  shore  ? 
But  if  with  purple  rays  he  brings  the  light. 
And  a  pure  heav'n  resigns  to  quiet  night, 
No  rismg  winds  or  falling  storms  are^ 

nigh; 
But  northern  breezes  thro'  the  forest  fly,  V 
And  drive  the  rack,  and  purge  the  ruffled  I 

skjr.  619  J 

Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  mom  prepares, 
And  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day, 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  pnfF  the 

clouds  away. 
The  sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky; 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light  ^b» 

lie? 
The  change  of  empires  often  he  declares. 
Fierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wars. 
He  first  the  fate  of  CsBsar  did  foretell, 
And  pitied  Rome,  when  Rome  in  Csesar 

fell; 
In  iron  clouds  conoeal'd  the  public  light,  ^y> 
And  impious  mortals  f  ear'd  eternal  night. 
Nor  was  the  fact  foretold  by  him  alone: 
Nature  herself  stood  forth,  and  seconded 

the  sun. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas  with  prodigies  were 

sign'd; 
And  birds  obscene,  and  howlu^  dogs  divin'd. 
What  rocks  did  wStna's  bel&wing  mouth 

expire 
From  her  torn  entrails  !  and  what  floods  of 

fire! 
What  clanks  were  heard,  in  €rerman  skies 

afar. 
Of  arms  and  armies,  rushing  to  the  war ! 
Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  be- 
low, 640 
And  from  their  summets  shook  th'  eternal 

snow; 
Pale  specters  in  the  close  of  night  were 

seen, 
And  voices  heard  of  more  than  mortal  men; 
In  silent   groves  dumb   sheep   and   oxen 

spoke; 
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And  streamfl  ran  backward,  and  their  beds 

forsook; 
The  yawning  earth  discloe'd  th'  abyss  of  ^ 

heU;  I 

The  weeping  statues  did  the  wars  foretell,  | 
And  holy  sweat  from  brazen  idols  fell.     J 
Then,  rising  in  his  might,  the  king  of  floods 
Rush'd  thro'  the  forests,  tore  the  lofty 

woods;  650 

And,  rolling  onward,  with  a  sweepy  sway. 
Bore  houses,  herds,  and  laboring  hinds  away. 
Blood  sprang  from  wells,  wolfo  howl'd  in 

towns  by  night, 
And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  affright; 
Such  peals  of  thunder  never  pour'd  &om 

high. 
Nor  fbrky  lightnings  flash'd  from  snch  a 

sullen  sky. 
Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space; 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their 

place. 
For  this,  th'  Emathian  plains  once  more 

were  strow'd 
With  Roman  bodies,  and  just  Heav'n 

thought  good  660 

To  fatten  twice  those  fields  with  Roman 

blood. 

Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  lab'ring  swains 
Who  turn  the  turfs  of  those  unhappy  plains 
Shall  rusty  piles  from  the  plow  d  furrows 

take. 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake; 
Amaz'd  at  antic  titles  on  the  stones, 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones. 

Ye  home-bom  deities,  of  mortal  birth ! 
Thou  Father  Romulus,  and  Mother  Earth, 
Goddess  unmoy'd  I  whose  guardian  arms 

extend  670 

O'er  Tuscan  Tiber's  course,  and   Roman 

tow'rs  defend; 
With  youthful  Cesar  your  joint   pow'rs 

ingage, 
Nor  hinder  him  to  save  the  sinking  age. 
0  let  the  blood  already  spilt  atone 
For  the  past  crimes  of  curst  Laomedon  1 
Heav'n  wants  thee   there;    and  long  the 

gods,  we  know. 
Have  gnidg'd  thee,  Ciesar,  to  the  world 

Below, 
Where  fraud  and  rapine  right  and  wrong' 

confound. 
Where  impious  arms  from  ey'ry  part  re- 
sound. 
And  monstrous  crimes  in  ey'ry  shape  are 

erown'd.  680 


The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  press'd; 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest; 
The  plain  no  pasture  to  the  flock  affords; 
The  crooked  scythes  are  straighten'd  into 

swords: 
And  there   Euphrates  her  soft  offspring 

arms, 
And  here  the  Rhine  rebellows  with  alarms; 
The  neighb'ring  cities  range  on  sey'ral^ 

sides. 
Perfidious    Mars  long-plighted  leagues 

divides. 
And  o'er  the  wasted  world  in  triumph 

rides. 
So  four  fierce   coursers,   starting  to  the 

race,  690 

Scour  thro' the  plain,  and   lengthen  ev'ry 

pace; 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threat'ning  cries 

they  fear. 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

The  subject  of  the  following  book  is  planting : 
in  handling  of  which  argament  the  poet 
shews  all  the  different  methods  of  raising 
trees,  describes  their  varietyf  and  gives  roles 
for  the  management  of  'each  in  particular. 
He  then  points  out  the  soils  in  which  the  sev- 
eral plants  thrive  best,  and  thence  takes  occa- 
sion to  mn  out  into  the  praises  of  Italy :  after 
which  he  gives  some  directions  for  disoover- 
ing  the  nature  of  every  soil,  prescribes  roles 
for  the  dressing  of  vines,  olives,  <&c.f  and  oon- 
dndes  the  Georgic  with  a  paneg^yric  on  a 
country  life. 

Thus  far  of  tillage,  and  of  heav'nly  siens: 
Now  sin^,  my  Muse,  the  growth  of  geuTous 

vmes. 
The  shady  groves,  the  woodland  progeny. 
And  the  slow  product  of  Minerva  s  tree. 
Great  Father  Bacchus !  to  my  song  re- 
pair; 
For  clust'ring  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care: 
For  thee,  large  bunches  load  the  bending 

vine. 
And  the  last  blessings  of  the  year  are  thine. 
To  thee  his  joys  the  jolly  Autumn  owes, 
When  the  fermenting  juice  the  vat  o'er- 
flows.  10 
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Come,  strip  with  me,  my  god  1  come,  drench 

all  o'er 
Thj  limhfl  in  must  of  wine,  and  drink  at 

ev'ry  pore. 
Some  trees  their  hirth  to  bounteous  Na- 
ture owe; 
For  some  without  the  pains  of  planting 

grow. 
With    osiers    thus    the  banks   of   brooks 

abound, 
Sprung  from    the  wat'ry  genius  of    the 

ground. 
fWm    the  same  principles  gray  willows 

come, 
Herculean  poplar,  and  the  tender  broom. 
But    some  from  seeds  indos'd   in  earth 

arise; 
For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  mates  the 

skies.  20 

Hence  rise  the  branching  beech  and  vocal 

oak. 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculously  spoke. 
Some  from  the  root  a  rising  wood  disclose: 
Thus  elms,  and  thus  the  salvage  cherry 

grows; 
Thus  the  green  bay,  that  binds  the  poet's 

brows, 
Shoots,  and  is  shelter'd  by  the  mother's 

boughs. 
These  ways  of  planting  Nature  did  or- 
dain 
For  trees  and  shrubs,  and  all  the  sylvan 

reign. 
Others  there  are,  by  late  experience  found: 
Some  cut  the  shoots,  and  plant  in  furrow'd 

gfronnd;  30 

Some  cover  rooted  stalks  in  deeper  mold; 
Some,  cloven  stakes;  and  (wondrous  to  be- 
hold 1) 
Their  sharpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing 

place, 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race. 
Some  bow  their  vines,  which  buried  in  the 

plain, 
Their  tops  in  distant  arches  rise  again. 
Others  no  root  require;  the  lab'rer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  puts. 
Ev'n  stumps  of  olives,  bar'd  of  leaves,  and 

dead, 
Bevive,  and  oft  redeem  their  wither'd  head. 
"T  is  usual  now  an  inmate  graff  to  see       41 
With  insolence  invade  a  foreign  tree: 
Thus  pears  and  quinces  from  the  crab  tree 

come. 
And  thus  the  ruddy  cornel  bears  the  plum. 


Then  let  the  learned  gard'ner  mark  with 
care 
The  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds 

will  bear; 
Explore  the  nature  of  each  sev'ral  tree. 
And,  known,  improve  with  artful  industry: 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found, 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground;    50 
For  open  Ismarus  will  Bacchus  please; 
Tabumus  loves  the  shade  of  olive  trees. 

The  virtues  of  the  sev'ral  soils  I  sing — 
Mecenas,  now  thy  needful  succor  bring ! 
O  thou  !  the  better  part  of  my  renown, 
Inspire  thy  poet,  and  thy  poem  crown; 
Emoark  with  me,  while  I  new  tracts  ex- 

Slore, 
ying  sails,  and  breezes  from   the 

shore: 
Not  that  my  song,  in  such  a  scanty  space. 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace  —    60 
Not  tho'  I  were  supplied  with  iron  lungs, 
A  hundred  mouths,  fill'd  with  as  many 

tongues  — 
But  steer  my  vessel  with  a  steady  hand, 
And  coast  along  the  shore  in  si^ht  of  land. 
Nor  will  I  tire  thy  patience  witii  a  train 
Of  preface,  or  what  ancient  poets  feign. 
The  trees  which  of  themselves  advance  in 

air 
Are  barren  kinds,  but  strongly  built  and 

fair; 
Because  the  vigor  of  the  native  earth 
Maintains  the  plant,  and  makes  a  manly 

birth.  70 

Yet  these,  receiving  graffs  of  other  kind, 
Or  thei.ee  tnuintUnted.  ehiuige  their  «!- 

vage  mmd. 
Their  wildness  lose,  and,  quitting  nature's 

nart, 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art 
The  same  do  trees  that,  sprung  from  bar- 
ren roots, 
In  open  fields  transplanted  bear  their  fruits; 
For,  where  they  grow,  the  native  energy 
Turns  all  into  the  substance  of  the  tree, 
Starves  and  destroys  the  fruit,  is  only  made 
For  brawny  bulk,  and  for  a  barren  shade. 
The  plant  that  shoots  from  seed,  a  sullen 

tree,  Si 

At  leisure  grows,  for  late  posterity; 
The  gen'rous  flavor  lost,  the  fruits  decay, 
And  salvage  grapes  are  made  the  birds' 

iffn<n)le  prey. 
Much  liS>or  is  requir'd  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim. 
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Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd,  and  better 

dress'd, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest. 
Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  revive; ' 
By  the  same  methods  Faphian  myrtles 

live;  90 

But  nobler  vines  by  propagation  thrive. 
From  roots  hard  hazels;  and  from  cions  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the 

sides; 
Palm,   poplar,   fir,    descending   from   the 

steep 
Of  hills,  to  try  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The   thin-leay-d  •rbate  haxel   gnffa   re- 

ceives; 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but 

leaves. 
Thus  mastful  beech  the  bristly  chestnut 

bears, 
And  the  wild  ash  is  white  with  blooming 

pears, 
And  greedy  swine  from  grafted  elms  are 

fed  100 

With  falling  acorns,  that  on  oaks  are  bred. 

But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the 

state 
Of  plants,  to  bud,  to  graff,  t'  inoculate. 
For,  where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  dis- 
close 
Their  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there 

grows; 
Just  in  that  space  a  narrow  slit  we  make, 
Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take ; 
Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close, 
In  whose  moist  womb  th'  admitted  infant 

grows. 
Bat,  when  the  smoother  bole  from  knots  is 

free,  no 

We  make  a  deep  incbion  in  the  tree. 
And  in  the  solid  wood  the  slip  inclose: 
The  batt'ning  bastard   shoots   again  and 

grows; 
And  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arise. 
With  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  skies. 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  un- 
known 
Of  aUen  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 

Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds, 
And  the  same  species  are  of  several  minds. 
Lotes,  willows,  elms,  have  different  forms 

allow'd;  lao 

So  fon'ral  cypress,  rising  like  a  shroud: 
Fat  olive  trees  of  sundry  sorts  appear, 
Of  sundry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries 

bear. 


Radii  long  olives,  Orobits  round  produce. 
And  bitter  Pausia,  pounded  for  the  juice. 
Alcinoiis'  orchard  various  apples  bears; 
Unlike  are  bergamotes  and  pounder  pears. 
Nor  our  Italian  vines  produce  the  shape. 
Or  taste,  or  flavor,  of  the  Lesbian  grape. 
The  Thasian  vines  in  richer  soils  abound ;  130 
The  Mareotic  g^row  in  barren  ground. 
The  Psythian  grape  we  dry;  Lagiean  juice 
Will  stamm'ring  tongues  and  staggering 

feet  produce. 
Rathe  ripe  are  some,  and  some  of  later 

kind; 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind. 
How  shall  I  praise  the  Rnthean  grape  di- 


vme. 
Which  yet  contends   not  with  Falemian 

wine? 
Th'  Aminean  many  a  cousulship  survives. 
And  longer  than  the  Lydian  vintage  lives. 
Or  high  Phauieus,  kin^  of  Chian  growth;  140 
But  for  large  <}uantities  and  lasting,  both. 
The  less  Argitis  bears  the  prize  awav. 
The  Rhodian,  sacred  to  the  solenm  day, 
In  second  services  is  pour'd  to  Jove, 
And  best  accepted  by  the  gods  above. 
Nor  must  Bumastus  his  old  honors  lose. 
In  length  and  largeness  like  the  dugs  of 

cows. 
I  pass  the  rest,  whose  ev'ry  race,  and  name. 
And  kinds,  are  less  matenal  to  my  theme; 
Which  who  would  leam,  as  soon  may  tell 

the  sands,  150 

Driv'n  by  the  western   wind  on  Libyan 

lands; 
Or  number,   when  the  blustering    Eurus 

roars. 
The  billows  beating  on  Ionian  shores. 

Nor  ev'ry  plant  on  ev'ry  soil  will  grow: 
The  sallow  loves  the  wat'ry  ground,  and  low; 
The  marshes,  alders;  nature  seems  t'  ordain 
The  rockv  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign; 
The  baleful  yew  to  northern  blasts  assigns, 
To  shores  the  myrtles,  and  to  mounts  the 

vines. 
Regard  th*  extremest  cultivated  coast,  160 
From  hot  Arabia  to  the  Scythian  frost: 
All  sort  of  trees  their  sev'ral  countries  ^ 

know; 
Black  ebon  only  will  in  India  ffrow. 
And  od'rous  frankincense  on  the  Sabeean 

bough. 
Balm  slowly  trickles  thro'  the  bleeding 

veins 
Of  happy  shrubs  in  Idumsan  plains. 
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The  green  Egyptian  thorn,  for  med'cine 

good, 
With  Ethiops'  hoary  trees  and  woolly  wood, 
Let  others  toll;  and  how  the  Seres  spin 
Their  fleecy  forests  in  a  slender  twine;    170 
With  mighty  trunks  of  trees  on  Indian 

shores, 
Whose  height  above  the  feather'd  arrow 

soars. 
Shot  from  the  toughest  bow,  and  by  the 

brawn 
Of  expert  archers  with  vast  vigor  drawn. 
Sharp-tasted  citrons  Median   climes  pro- 
duce, 
f  Bitter  the  rind,  but  gen'rous  is  the  juioe,) 
A  cordial  fruit,  a  present  antidote 
Against    the     direful    stepdam's    deadly 

draught, 
Who,  mixing  wicked  weeds  with  words  im- 
pure, 179 
The  fate  of  envied  orphans  would  procure. 
Large  is  the  plant,  and  like  a  laurel  grows. 
And,  did  it  not  a  diffrent  scent  disclose, 
A  laurel  were:  the  fragrant  flow'rs  contemn 
The  stormy  winds,  tonacious  of  their  stem. 
With  this  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  be- 
queath 
New  lungs,  and  cure  the  sourness  of  the 
breath. 
But  neither  Median  woods  (a  plenteous 
land). 
Fair  Ganges,  Hermus  rolling  golden  sand. 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields. 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields,  190 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name,    ^ 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.      I 
No  bulls  whose  nostrils  breathe  a  living  | 
flame  J 
Have  tum'd  our  turf;  no  teeth  of  serpents 

here 
Were  sown,  an  armed  host  and  iron  crop  to 

bear. 
But  fruitful  vines,  and  the  fat  olive's  freight, 
And    harvests  heavy  with   their  fruitftd 

weight. 
Adorn  our  fields;  and  on  the  cheerful  green 
The  grazing  flocks  and  lowing  herds  are 

seen. 
The  warrior  horse,  here  bred,  is  taught  to 
train;  aoo 

There  flows  Clitumnus  thro'  the  flow'ry 

plain, 
Whose  waves,  for  triumphs  after  pros- 

p'rous  war. 
The  victim  ox  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 


Perpetual  spring  our  happy  climate  sees: 
Twice  breed  the  cattle,  and  twice  bear 

the  trees; 
And  stmimer  suns  recede  by  slow  degrees. 

Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tigers  f re«l, 
Nor  nourishes  the  lion's  angry  seed; 
Nor  pois'nous  aconite  is  here  produc'd. 
Or  grows  unknown,  or  is,  when  known,  re- 
fused; 310 
Nor  in  so  vast  a  length  our  serpents  glide, 
Or  rais'd  on  such  a  spiry  volume  ride. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name. 
Their  costly  labor,  and  stupendous  frame; 
Our  forts  on  steepy  hills,  that  far  below 
See   wanton   streiams   in  winding   valleys 

flow; 
Our  twofold  seas,  that,  washing  either  side, 
A  rich  recruit  of  foreign  stores  provide; 
Our  spacious  lakes;  thee,  Larius,  first;  and 

next 
Benacus,  with  tempest'ous  billows  vex'd.  aso 
Or  shall  I  praise  thy  ports,  or  mention 

make 
Of  the  vast  mound  that  binds  the  Lucrine 

lake? 
Or  the    disdainful   sea,  that,   shut    from 

thence. 
Roars  round  the  structure,  and  invades  the 

fence. 
There,  where  secure  the  Julian  waters  glide, 
Or  where  Avemus'  jaws  admit  the  Tyrrhene 

tide? 
Our  quarries,  deep  in  earth,  were  faxn'd  of 

old 
For  veins  of  silver,  and  for  ore  of  gold. 
Th'  inhabitants  themselves  their  oountry 

grace: 
Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
Strong-limb'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars 

inclined,  231 

And  hard  Ligurians,  a  laborious  kind. 
And  Yolscians    arm'd  with  iron -headed 

darto. 
Besides,  an  offspring  of  undaunted  hearts. 
The  Decii,  Marii,  g^at  Camillus,  came 
From  hence,  and  greater  Scipio's  double 

name; 
And  mighty  Cssar,  whose  victorious  arms 
To  farthest  Asia  carry  fierce  alarms, 
Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome, 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 
Hail,  sweet  Satumian  sod  I  of  fruitful 

grain  241 

Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men  I 
For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise. 
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And  treat  of  arts  discloa'd  in  ancient  days; 
Once   more  unlock   for   thee   the  sacred 

spring. 
And  old  Ascrtean  verse  in  Roman  cities 

sing. 
The  nature  of  their  sev'ral  soils  now 


Their  strength,  their  color,  their  fertility: 
And    first    for   heath,   and    barren    hilly 

ground, 
Where    meager    clay    and    flinty    stones 

abound;  250 

Where  the  poor  soil  all  succor  seems  to 

want — 
Yet  this  suffices  the  Falladian  plant. 
Undoubted  signs  of  such  a  soil  are  found; ' 
For  here  wiSl  olive  shoots  o'erspread 

the  ground,  ^ 

And  heaps  of  berries  strew  the  fields 

around. 
But  where  the  soil,  with  fatt'ning  moisture 

fill'd. 
Is  cloth'd  with  grass,  and  fruitful  to  be 

till'd, 
Such  as  in  cheerful  vales  we  view  from 

high, 
Which  dripping  rocks  with  rolling  streams 

supply, 
And  feed  with  ooze;  where  rising  hillocks 

run  a6o 

In  length,  and  open  to  the  southern  sun; 
Where   fern  succeeds,  ungrateful  to  the 

plow  — 
That  gentle  ground  to  gen'rous  grapes  al- 
low. 
Strong  stocks  of  vines  it  will  in  time  pro- 
duce, 
And  overflow  the  vats  with  friendly  juice, 
Such  as  our  priests  in  golden  goblets  pour 
To  gods,  the  givers  of  the  cheerful  hour, 
Then  when  the  bloated  Tuscan  blows  his 

horn, 
And    reeking    entrails    are    in    chargers 

borne. 
If  herds  or  fleecy  flocks  be  more  thy 

care,  170 

Or  goats  that  graze  the  field,  and  bum  it 

bare. 
Then  seek  Tarentum's  lawns,  and  farthest 

coast. 
Or  such  a  field  as  hapless  Mantua  lost, 
Where  silver  swans  sail  down  the  wat'ry 

road. 
And  graze  the  floating  herbage  of  the  flood. 
There  crystal  streams  perpetual  tenor  keep. 


Nor  food  nor  springs  are  wanting  to  thy 

sheep; 
For,  what  tne  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shidl  to  the  mom  in  pearly  drops  renew. 
Fat  crumbling  earth  is  fitter  for  the  plow, 
Putrid  and  loose  above,  and  black  beh>w; 
For  plowing  is  an  imitative  toil,  283 

Resembling  nature  in  an  easy  soil. 
No  land  for  seed  like  this;  no  fields  afford 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord: 
No  touing  teams  from  harvest  labor  come 
So  late  at  night,  so  heavy-laden  home. 
The  like  of  forest  land  is  understood. 
From  whence  the  surly  plowman  grubs 

the  wood, 
Which  had  for  length  of  ages  idle  stood: 
Then  birds  forsake  the  ruins  of  their  sea^ 
And,  flying  from  their  nests,  their  callow 

young  forget.  292 

Th.  ooarae  lean  giayel,  <m  the  iDOuntain 

Sides, 
Scaree  dewy  bev'rage  for  the  bees  provides; 
Nor  chalk  nor  crumbling  stones,  the  food 

of  snakes, 
That  work  in  hollow  earth  their  winding 

tracks. 
The  soil  exhaling  clouds  of  subtile  dews. 
Imbibing  moisture   which  with  ease  she 

spews, 
Which  rusts  not  iron,  and  whose  mold  is 

clean. 
Well  cloth'd  with  cheerful  grass,  and  ever 

green,  ^  300 

Is  good  for  olives,  and  aspiring  vines, 
Fmbracine  husband  elms  m  am'rous  twines; 
Is  fit  for  roeding  cattle,  fit  to  sow. 
And  equal  to  the  pasture  and  the  plow. 
Such  is  the  soil  of  fat  Campanian  fields; 
Such  large   increase  the  land  that  joins 

Vesuvius  yields; 
And  such  a  countiy  could  Acerra  boast, 
Till  Clanius  overflowed  th*  unhappy  coast. 
I  teach  thee  next  the  differing  soils  to 

know. 
The  light  for  vines,  the  heavier  for  the 

plow.  s  10 

Choose  first  a  place  for  such  a  ]^urpose  fit: 
There  dig  the  solid  earth,  and  sink  a  pit; 
Next  fill  the  hole  with  its  own  earth  again, 
And  trample  with  thy  feet,  and  tread  it  in: 
Then,  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  heisht 
Of  superfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light, 
A  proper  ground  for  pasturage  and  vines. 
But  if  the  sullen  earth,  so  press'd,  repines 
Within  its  native  mansion  to  retire. 
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And  stays  without,  a  heap  of  heavy  mire, 
'T  is  good  for  arable,  a  glebe  that  asks    331 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks. 
Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow, 
Nor  will  be  tam^d  or  mended  with  the  plow. 
Sweet  grapes  degenerate  there;  and  fruits, 

declined 
From  their  first  flay'rous  taste,  renounce 

their  kind. 
This  truth  by  sure  experiment  is  tried; 
For  first  an  osier  colander  provide 
Of  twigs  thick  wrought  (such  toiling  pea^ 

sants  twine. 
When  thro'  strait  passages  they  strain  their 

wine) :  330 

In  this  close  vessel  place  that  earth  ac- 
curst, 
But  fill'd  brimful  with  wholesome  water 

first; 
Then  run  it  thro':    the  drops  will  rope 

aroimd, 
And  by  the  bitter  taste  disclose  the  ground. 
The  fatter  earth  by  handling  we  may  find. 
With  ease  distinguish'd  from  the  meager 

kind: 
Poor  soil  will  crumble  into  dust;  the  rich 
Will  to  the  fingers  cleave  like  clammy 

pitch: 
Moist  earth  produces  com  and  grass,  but 

both 
Too    rank    and    too    luxuriant    in    their 

growth.  340 

Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast, 
Lest  the  lank  ears  in  lengfth  of  stem  be 

lost. 
The  heavier  earth   is  by  her  weight  be- 
tray'd; 
The  lighter  in  the  poising  hand  is  weigh'd. 
'T  is  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  sight 
The  color  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  white; 
But  the  cold  ground  is  difficult  to  know; ' 
Tet  this  the  plants  that  prosper  there 

will  show: 
Black  ivy,  pitch  trees,  and  the  baleful 

yew. 
These   rules    consider'd  well,  with  early 

care  350 

The  vineyard  destin'd  for  thy  vines  pre- 
pare; 
But,  long    before    the  planting,  dig  the 

ground 
With  fwrows  deep  that  cast  a  rising  mound : 
The  clods,  exposxL  to  winter  wmds,  will 

bake; 
For  putrid  earth  will  beit  in  vineyards  take, 


And  hoary  frosts,  after  the  painful  toil 
Of  delving  hinds,  will  rot  the  mellow  soiL 
Some  peasants,  not  t'  omit  the  nicest 
care. 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare    359 
With  that  of  their  plantation;  lest  the  tree. 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  soil  asree. 
Beside,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  mani: 
The  heav'n's  four  quarters  on  the  tender 

bark, 
And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 
Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide. 
So  strong  is  custom;  such  effects  can  use 
In  tender  souls  of  pliant  plants  produce. 
Choose  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's 
reiffn. 
On  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain. 
If  fertile  fields  or  valleys  be  tiiy  choice,  370 
Plant  thick;  for  bounteous  Bacchus  will  re- 
joice 
In  close  plantations  there;  but  if  the  vine 
On  rising  ground  be  plac'd,  or  hills  supine. 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions  largely  wiae. 
Opening  thy  ranks  and  files  on  either  side. 
But  marshal'd  all  in  order  as  they  stand; 
And  let  no  soldier  straggle  from  his  band. 
As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  display. 
To  try  the  fortune  of  some  doubtful  day. 
And  move  to  meet  their  foes  with  sober 
pace,  380 

Strict  to  their  figure,  tho'  in  wider  space. 
Before  the  battle  joins,  while  from  afar 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  pomp  of 

war, 
And  equal  Mars,  like  an  impartial  lord. 
Leaves   all  to  fortune,  and  the    dint  of 

sword; 
So  let  thy  vines  in  intervals  be  set, 
But  not  their  rural  discipline  forget: 
Indulge  their  width,  and  add   a    roomy 

space. 
That  their  extremest  lines  may  scarce  em- 
brace: 
Nor  this  alone  t'  indulge  a  vain  delight,  390 
And  make  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight; 
But,  for  the  ground  itself,  this  only  way 
Can  equal  vigor  to  the  plants  convey. 
Which,  crowed,  want  the  room  their 
branches  to  display. 
How  deep  they  must  be  planted,  wouldst 
thou  know  ? 
In  shallow  furrows  vines  securely  grow. 
Not  so  the  rest  of  plants;  for  Jove's  own 

tree. 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sov'reignty, 
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Beauires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground. 

And,  next  the  lower  skieB,  a  bed  profound: 

High  as  hiB  topmost  bonghs  to  heav'n  as- 
cendy  40X 

So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend. 

Therefore,  nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage  o'er- 
throws 

His  bolky  body,  but  unmov'd  he  grows; 

For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happy  reign, 

And  liTes  of  mortal  man  contend  in  vain: 

Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he ' 
stands, 

Stretching  his  brawny  arms,  and  leafy 
hands; 

His  shade  protects  the  plains,  his  head 
the  hills  commancb. 
The  hurtfnl  hazel  in  thy  Tineyard  shun; 

Nor  plant  it  to  receive  the  setting  sun;    411 

Nor  oreak  the  topmost  branches  from  the 
tree; 

Nor  prune,  with  blunted  knife,  the  pro- 
geny. 

Rocyt  up  wild  oliyes  from  thy  labor'd  lands; 

For   sparkling   fire,   from    hinds'  unwary 
hands. 

Is  often  scatter'd  o'er  their  unctuous  rinds. 

And  after  spread  abroad  by  raging  winds: 

For  first  the  smould'ring  flame  Sie  trunk 
receives; 

Ascending  thence,  it  crackles  in  the  leaves; 

At  lenffth  victorious  to  the  top  aspires,    430 

Involving  all  the  wood  in  smolnr  fires; 

But  most,  when,  driv'n  by  winds,  the  flam- 
ing storm 

Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beauteous 
form. 

In  ashes  then  th'  unhappy  vineyard  lies; 

Nor  will  the  blasted  plants  from  ruin  rise; 

Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  ereen  again; 

But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  ana  shades  th' 
ungrateful  plain. 

Be  not  seduc'd  with  wisdom's  empty  shows, 

To  stir  the  peaceful  ground  when  Boreas 
blows. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with 
cold,  430 

The  fainty  root  can  take  no  steady  hold; 
But  when  the  golden  spring  reveals  the 
year. 

And  the  white  bird  returns,  whom  serpents 
fear, 

That  season  deem  the  best  to  plant  thy 

vines: 
Next  that,  is  when  autumnal  warmth  de- 
clines, 


Ere  heat  is  quite  deoav'd,  or  cold  begun, 

Or  Capricorn  admits  the  winter  sun. 
The  spring  adorns  the  woods,  renews  the 
leaves; 

The  womb  of  Earth  theeenial  seed  receives: 

For  then   almighty  Jove   descends,   and 
pours  440 

Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  show'rs; 

And,  mixing  his  large  limbs  with  hers,  he 
feeds 

Her  births  with  kindly  juice,  and  fosters 
teeming  seeds. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove. 

And  Deasts,  by  nature  stung,  renew  their 
love. 

Then  fields  the  blades  of  buried  com  dis- ' 
close; 

And,  while   the    balmy   western   spirit 
blows. 

Earth  to  the  breath  her  bosom  dares  ex- 
pose. 

With   kindly   moisture    then    the    plants 
abound; 

The  grass  securely  springs  above  the  ground ; 

The   tender  twig  sho^  upward   to  the 
skies,  451 

And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relies. 

The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  pre- 
vail. 

Unhurt  by  southern  show'rs,  or  northern 
hau; 

They  spread  their  gems,  the  genial  warmth 
to  share, 

And  boldlv  trust  their  buds  in  open  air. 

In  this  son  season  (let  me  dare  to  sing)  ' 

The  world  was  hatch'd  by  heav'n's  im- 
perial kine: 

In  prime  of  all  the  year,  and  holidays  of 
spring. 

Then  did  the  new  creation  first  appear; 

Nor  other  was  the  tenor  of  the  year,       461 

When  laughing  heav'n  did  the  great  birith 
attend, 

And    eastern   winds    their  wintry  breath 
suspend: 

Then  sheep  first  saw  the  sun  in  open  fields. 

And  salvage  beasts  were  sent  to  stock  the 
wilds. 

And  golden  stars  flew  up  to  light  the  skies. 

And  man's  relentless  race  from  stony  quar- 
ries rise. 

Nor  could  the  tender,  new  creation  bear 

Th'  excessive  heats  or  coldness  of  the  year; 

But,  chill'd  by  winter,  or  by  summer  fir'd. 

The  middle  temper  of  the  spring  requir'd. 
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When  warmth  and  moisture  did  at  once 
abound,  47a 

And  heaven's  indulgence  brooded  on  the 
ground. 
For  what  remains,  in  depth  of  earth  se- 
cure 

Thy  coTer'd  phmts,  and  dung  with  hot  ma- 
nure, 

And  shells  and  grayel  in  the  ground  inclose; 

For  thro'  their  hollow  chides  the  water 
flows, 

Which,  thus  imbib'd,  returns  in  misty  dews, 

And,  steaming  up,  the  rising  plant  renews. 

Some  husbandmen,  of  late,  have  found' 
the  way,  4S0 

A  hilly  heap  of  stones  above  to  lay, 

And  press  the  plants  with  sherds  of  pot- 
ters' clay. 

This  fence  against  inmiod'rate  rain  they 
found, 

Or  when  the  Dog-star  cleaves  the  thirsty 
ground. 

Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  intomb'd  the 
shoot. 

With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the 
root; 

With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to 
move 

The  crusted  earth,  and  loosen  it  above. 

Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plow 

Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  thy  feeble 
row  490 

To  mount   on  reeds  and  wands,  and,  up- 
ward led, 

On  ashen  poles  to  raise  their  forky  head. 

On  these  new  crutches  let  them  learn  to 
walk. 

Till,  swerving    upwards,  with  a  stronger 
stalk, 

They  brave  the  winds,  and,  clinging    to 
their  guide, 

On  tops  of  elms  at  length  triumphant  ride. 

But,  m  their  tender  nonage,   while  they 
spread 

Their  springing  leafs,  and  lift  their  infant 
head, 

And  upward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air, 

Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling 
spare.  500 

Nor  exercise  thy  rage  on  newborn  life; 

But  let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife. 

And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 

To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth: 

Bat  when  the  rooted  vines,  with  steady 
hold, 


Can  clasp  their  elms,  then,  husbandman,  be 
bold 

To  lop  the  disobedient  boughs,  that  stray'd 

Beyond  their  ranks;  let  crooked  steel  in- 
vade 

The  lawless  troops,  which  discipline  dis- 
claim, 

And  their  superfluous  growth  with  rigor 
tame.  510 

Next,  fenc'd  with  hedges  and  deep  ditches 
roimd, 

Exclude  th'  incroaching  cattle  from  thy 
ground. 

While  yet  the  tender  gems  bat  just  ap- 
pear, 

Unable  to  sustain  th'  uncertain  year; 

Whose  leaves  are  not  alone  foul  winter's 
prey, 

But  oft  by  summer  suns  are  scorch'd  away, 

And,  worse  than  both,  become  ih'  on-^ 
worthy  browse 

Of  buffaloes,  salt  goats,  and  hungry  oows. 

For  not  December's  frost,  that  burns  the 
boughs, 

Nor  dog  days'  parching  heat,  that  splits ' 
the  rocks,  520 

Are  half  so  harmful  as  the  greedy  flocks,  >• 

Their  venom'd  bite,  and  scars  indented  on 
the  stocks. 

For  this,  the  malefactor  scat  was  laid 

On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid. 

At  Athens  thus  Old  Comedy  beean. 

When  round  the  streets  the  reeling  actors 
ran, 

In  country  villages,  and  crossing  ways. 

Contending  for  the  prizes  of  their  plays; 

And,  glad  with  Bacchus,  on  the  grassy 
soil. 

Leapt  o'er  the  skins  of  goats  besmear'd 
with  oil.  530 

Thus  Roman  youth,  deriv'd  from  ruin^ 
Troy, 

Li  rude  Satumian  rhymes  express  their  joy; 

With  taunts,  and  laughter  loud,  their  audi- 
ence please, 

Deform'd  with  vizards,  cut  from  barks  of 
trees. 

In  jolly  hymns  they  praise  the  God  of* 
Wine, 

Whose  earthen  images  adorn  the  pine, 

And  there  are  hung  on  high,  in  honor 
the  vine: 

A  madness  so  devout  the  vineyard  fills. 

In  hollow  valleys  and  on  rising  hills,       539 

On  whate'er  side  he  turns  his  honest  face. 
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And  dances  in  the  wind,  those  fields  are  in 

his  grace. 
To  Bacchus  therefore  let  us  tune  our  lajs, 
And  in  our  mother  tongue   resound  his 

praise. 
Thin  cakes  in  chargers,  and  a  guilty  goat, 
Dragg'd  by  the  horns,  be  to  his  altars 

brought; 
Whose  offerd  entrails  shall  his  crime  re- 
proach, 
And  drip   their  fatness  from   the    hazel 

broach. 
To  dress  thy  vines,  new  labor  is  required; 
Kor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tir'd: 
For  thrice,  at  least,  in  compass   of   the 

year,  550 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer 
To  turn  tiie  glebe,  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  surface 

plain, 
T'  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to 

thin. 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine. 
Thus  in  a  circle  nms  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again. 
Ev'n  in  the  lowest  months,  when  storms 

have  shed 
From  vines  the  hairy  honors  of  their  head, 
Not  then  the  drudging  hind  his  labor  ends. 
But  to  the  coming  year  his  care  extends:  561 
£v'n  then  the  miked  vine  he  persecutes; 
His   pruning  knife  at  once  reforms  and 

cuts. 
Be  first  to  dig  the  ground;  be  first  to  bum 
The  branches  lopp'd;  and  first  the  props 

return 
Into   thy   house,  that  bore  the   burden'd 

vines; 
But  last  to  reap  the  vintage  of  thy  wines. 
Twice  in  the  year  luxuriant  leaves  o'er- 

shade 
The  incumbered  vine;  rough  brambles  twice 

invade: 
Hard  labor  both  1    Commend  the  large  ex- 
cess 570 
Of  spacious  vineyards;  cultivate  the  less. 
Besides,  in  woods  the  shrubs  of  prickly 

thorn, 
Sallows  and  reeds,  on  banks  of  rivers  born, 
Remain    to    cut;  for   vineyards   useful^ 

found, 
To  stay  thy  vines,  and  fence  thy  fruitful 

ground. 
Nor,  when  thy  tender  trees  at  length  are 

bound, 


When  peaceful  vines  from  pruning  hooks 

are  free, 
When  husbands  have  survey'd  the  last 

degree. 
And  utmost  files  of  plants,  and  order'd 

ev'ry  tree; 

Ev'n  when  they  sing  at  ease  in  full  con- 
tent, 580 
Insulting  o'er  the  toils  they  underwent, 
Yet  stUl  they  find  a  future  task  remain, 
To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again: 
And,  after  all,  their  joys  are  unsincere, 
While  falling  rains  on  ripening  grapes  they 

fear. 
Quito  opposite  to  these  are  olives  found: 
No  dressing  they  require,  and  dread  no 

wound. 
Nor  rakes  nor  harrows  need;  but,  fix'd  be- 
low. 
Rejoice  in  open  air,  and  unconoem'dly  grow. 
The  soil  itself  due  nourishment  supplies:  590 
Plow  but  the  furrows,  and  the  fruits  arise; 
Content  with  small  endeavors,  till  they 

spring. 
Soft  peace  they  figure,  and  sweet  plenty  I 

bring:  ^ 

Then  olives  plant,  and  hymns  to  Pallas 

sing. 
Thus  apple  trees,  whose  trunks  are  strong 

to  bear 
Their  spreading  boughs,  exert  themselves 

in  air. 
Want  no  supply,  but  stand  secure  alone,  " 
Not  trusting  foreign  forces,   but  their 

own. 
Till  with  the  ruddy  freight  the  bending 

branches  groan. 
Thus  trees  of  nature,  and  each  common 

bush,  600 

Uncultivated  thrive,  and  with  red  berries 

blush. 
Vile  shrubs    are  shorn  for  browse;    the 

tow'ring  height 
Of  unctuous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night. 
And  shall  we  doubt  (indulging  easy  sloth). 
To  sow,  to  set,  and  to  reform  their  growth  ? 
To  leave  the  lofty  plants  —  the  lowly  kind 
Are  for  the  shepherd  or  the  sheep  design'd. 
Ev'n  humble  broom  and  osiers  have  their 

use, 
And  shade  for  sleep,  and  food  for  flocks 

produce; 
Hedges  for  com,  and  honey  for  the  bees,  610 
Besides  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  trees. 
How  goodly  looks  Cytorus,  ever  green 
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With  boxen  groyes  !  with  what  delight  are 

seen 
Narycian  woods  of  pitch,  whose  gloomj 

shade 
Seems  for  retreat  of  heav'nly  Muses  made  I 
But  much  more  pleasing  are  those  fields  to 

seCi 
That  need  not  plows,  nor  human  industry. 
£y'n  cold  Caucasian  rocks  with  trees  are 

spread, 
And  wear  green  forests  on  their  hilly  head. 
Tho'  bendmg  from  the  blast   of  eastern 

storms,  620 

Tho'  shent  their  leaves,  and  shattered  are 

their  arms, 
Yet  Heay'n  their  various  plants  for  use  de- 
signs; 
For  houses,  cedars;  and,  for  shipping,  pines; 
Cypress  provides  for  spokes  and  wlieels  of 

wains. 
And  all  for  keels  of  ships,  that  scour  the 

wat'ry  plains. 
Willows  in  twigs  are  fruitfnl,  elms  in  leaves ; 
The  war  from  stubborn  myrtle  shafts  re- 
ceives; 
From  cornels,  jav'lins;   and  the  tougher 

yew 
Receives  the  bending  figure  of  a  bow. 
Nor  box,  nor  limes,  without  their  use^ 

are  made;  630 

Smooth-grain'df     and    proper    for    the 

tmner's  trade; 
Which  curious  hands  may  kerve,  and 

steel  with  ease  invade. 
Light  alder  steins  the  Po's  impetuous  tide. 
And  bees  in  hollow  oaks  their  honey  hide. 
Now  balance  with  these  gifts  the  fumy  joys 
Of  vrine,  attended  with  eternal  noise. 
Wine  urg'd  to  lawless  lust  the  Centaurs' 

tniin; 
Thro'  wine  thev  quarrel'd,  and  thro'  wine 

were  slam. 
O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state. 
The  swam,  who,  free  from  business  and 

debate,  640 

Receives  his  easy  food  from  Nature's  hand, 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land  ! 
No  palace,  with  a  lofty  gate,  he  wants, 
T'  admit  the  tides  of  early  visitants. 
With  eager  eyes  devouring,  as  they  pass. 
The  breathing  figures  of  Corinthian  brass. 
No  statues  tlueaten  from  high  pedestals; 
No  Persian  arras  hides  his  homely  walls 
With  antic  vests,  which  thro'  their  shady 
fold 


Betray  the  streaks  of  ill-dissembled  gold. 
He  boasts  no  wool  whose  native  white  is 

dyed  651 

With  purple  poison  of  Assyrian  pride; 
No  costly  drugs  of  Araby  defile. 
With  foreign  scents,  the  sweetness  of  his 

oil; 
But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to 

cheat, 
With    home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner 

bless. 
And  rural  jdeasures  crown  his  happiness. 
Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturb'd  with 

noise. 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 
Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flowoy 

pride  661 

Of  meads,  and  streams  that  thro'  the  valley 

glide. 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite. 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  soft  repose  at 

night. 
Wild  beasts  of  nature  in  his  woods  abound; 
And  youth,  of    labor    patient,  plow  the 

ground, 
Inur'd  to  hardship,  and  to  homely  fare* 
Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there 
In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train; 
Nor  are  the  gods  ador'd  with  rites  nrofone. 
From  hence  Astrtea  took  her  flignt;  and 

here  671 

The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 
Ye  sacred  Muses!   wiui  whose  beautT 

fir'd 
Mv  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  my  brain  inspir'd; 
Wnoee  priest  I  am,  whose  holy  fillets  wear; 
Would  you  your  poet's  first  petition  hear; 
Give  me  the  ways  of  wana'ring  stars  to 

know. 
The  depths  of  heav'n  above,  and  earth  be- 
low: 
Teach  me  the  various  labors  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  th'  eclipses  of  the 

sun;  680 

Why  flowing  tides  prevail  upon  the  main. 
And  in  what  dark  recess  thev  shrink  again; 
What  shakes  the  solid  earui;  what  cause 

delays 
The  smnmer  mghts.  and  shortens  winter 

days. 
But,  if  my  heavy  blood  restrain  the  flight 
Of  my  free  soul,  aspiring  to  the  height 
Of  nature,  and  undoudea  fields  of  lights 
My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strif  e. 


} 
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To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  mglorions  life  — 
A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal  flood,    690 
A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood. 
Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades 
Where  Bacchanals  are  sung  by  Spartan 

maids, 
Or  lift  me  hif h  to  Hsemus'  hilly  crown, 
Or  in  the  plams  of  Tempo  lay  me  down, 
Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place. 
And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race  ! 
Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  nature's 

laws, 
Thro'  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret 

cause; 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state,        700 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  resign'd  to  fate  t 
And  happy  too  is  he  who  decks  the  bow'rs 
Of  Sylvans,  and  adores  the  rural  pow'rs; 
Whose  mind,  unmov'd,  the  bribes  of  coiurts 

can  see. 
Their  glitt'ring  baits,  and  purple  slavery; 
Kor  hopes  the  people's  praise,  nor  fears  * 

uieir  frown. 
Nor,  when  contending  kindred  tear  the 

crown, 
Will  set  up  one,  or  pull  another  down. 
Without  concern  he  hears,  but  hears  from 

far. 
Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war; 
Kor  with  a  superstitious  fear  is  aw'd       711 
For  what  befalls  at  home,  or  what  abroad. 
Kor  envies  he  the  rich  their  heapy  store, 
Kor  his  own  peace  disturbs  with  pity  for  the 

poor. 
He  feeids  on  fruits,  which,  of  their  own 

accord. 
The  willing  ground  and  laden  trees  afford. 
From  his  lov'd  home  no  lucre  him  can ' 

draw; 
The  senate's  mad  decrees  he  never  saw; 
Kor  heard,  at  bawling  bars,  corrupted 

law. 

Some  to  the  seas,  and  some  to  camps  re- 
sort, 730 
And  some  with  impudence  invade  the  court: 
In  foreign  countries  others  seek  renown; 
With  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their 

own, 
And  houses  bum,  and  household  gods  de- 
face. 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glitt'ring  gems 

enchase. 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steads. 
And  lay  their  guilty  limbs  in  Tjrrian  beds. 
This  wretch  in  earui  intombs  his  golden  ore. 


Hov'ring  and  brooding  on  his  buried  store. 
Some  patriot  fools  to  poplar  praise  aspire,  730 
Or  puolic  speeches,  which  worse  fools  ad- 
mire, 
While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled 

sounds, 
Th'    applause    of    lords    and    commoners 

aoounds. 
Some  thro'  ambition,  or  thro'  thirst  of  gold, 
Have  slain  their  brothers,  or  their  country 

sold; 
And,  leaving  their  sweet  homes,  in  exile  run 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  sun. 

The  peasant,  innocent  of  all  these  ills,  ") 
With  crooked  plows  the  fertile  fallows  I 
tills,  r 

And  the  round  year  with  daily  labor  fills.  J 
From  hence  the  country  markets  are  sup- 
plied; 74X 
Enough  remains  for  household  charge  be- 
side. 
His  wife  and  tender  children  to  sustain, 
And  gratefully  to  feed  his  dumb  deserving 

train. 
Nor  cease  his  labors  till  the  yellow  field 
A  full  return  of  bearded  harvest  yield: 
A  crop  so  plenteous,  as  the  land  to  load, 
O'ercome  the  crowded  bams,  and  lodge  on 

ricks  abroad. 
Thus  ev'ry  sev'ral  season  is  employ'd, 
Some  spent  in  toil,  and  some  in  ease  en- 
joy'd.  750 

The  yeaning  ewes  prevent  the  springing 

year; 
The  hided  boughs  their  fruits  in  autumn 

bear: 
'T  is  then  the  vine  her  liquid  harvest  yields, 
Bak'd  in  the  sunshine  01  ascending  fields. 
The  .winter  comes;  and  then  the  falling 

mast 
For  greedy  swine  provides  a  full  repast; 
Then  olives,  ground  in  mills,  their  fatness 

boast. 
And  winter  fruits  are  mellow'd  by  the  frost. 
His  cares  are  eas'd  with  intervals  of  bliss: 
His  little  children,  climbing  for  a  kiss,    760 
Welcome  their  father's  late  return  at  night; 
His  faithful  bed  is  crown'd  with  chaste  de- 
light. 
His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand. 
And,  lowW  for  the  pail,  invite  the  milker's 

nana. 
His  wanton  kids,  with  budding  horns  pre- 

par'd, 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  his  homely  yard: 
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Himself,  in  rustic  pomp,  on  holidays, 
To  rural  pow'rs  a  just  oblation  jxiyB, 
And  on  tie  green  his  careless  Imibs  dis- 
plays. 
The  hearth  is  in  the  midst;  the  herdsmen, 

round  770 

The  cheerful  fire,  provoke  his  health  in 

goblets  crown'd. 
He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  ^ 

prize: 
The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  butts  de- 
fies. 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his 

eyes; 
Or,  stripp'd  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs 

with  oil, 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil. 
Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led; 
So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred, 
From  whom  th'  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose ; 
And  this  rude  life  our  homely  fathers  chose. 
Old  Rome  from  such  a  race  deriv'd  her 

birth  781 

(The  seat  of  empire,  and  the   conquer'd 

earth), 
Which  now  on  sev'n  high  hills  triumphant 

reigns, 
And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains. 
Ere  Saturn's  rebel  son  usurp'd  the  skies, 
When  beasts  were  only  slain  for  sacrifice. 
While  peaceful  Crete  enjoy'd  her  ancient 

lord. 
Ere  soundine^  hammers  forg'd  th'  inhuman 

sword. 
Ere  hollow  drums  were  beat,  before  the 

breath  7S9 

Of  brazen  trumpets  rung  the  peals  of  death, 
The  good  old  eod  his  hunger  did  assuage 
With  roots  and  herbs,  and  gave  the  Grolden 

Age. 
But,  overlabor'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
'T  is  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE 
GEORGICS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

This  book  beg^ins  with  an  inrocation  of  some 
rural  deities,  and  a  compliment  to  Augustus ; 
after  which  Virgil  directs  himself  to  Mssce- 
nas,  and  enters  on  his  subject.  He  lays  down 
rules  for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs ;  and  in- 


terweaves several  pleasant  deaeriptions  of  a 
chariot  race,  of  the  battle  of  the  bulls,  of  tba 
f oroe  of  loYe,  and  of  the  Scythian  winter.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  he  relates  the  dia- 
eases  incident  to  cattle;  and  ends  with  the 
description  of  a  fatal  murrain  that  formally 
rag*d  among  the  Alps. 

Tht  fields,  propitious  Pales,  I  rehearse; 
And  sing  thy  pastures  in  no  vulgar  verse, 
Amphrysian  shepherd;  the  Lyctean  woods, 
Arcadia's  flow'ry  plains,  and  pleasing  flooda 
All  other  themes  that  careless  minds  in- 
vite 
Are  worn  with  use,  unworthy  me  to  write. 
Busiris'  altars,  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurystheus,  ev'ry  reader  sees; 
Hylas  the  bov,  Latona's  erring  isle, 
And  Felops'  iv'ry  shoulder,  and  his  toil     to 
For  fair  Hippodame,  with  all  the  rest 
Of  Grecian  tales,  by  poets  are  express'd: 
New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  groveling 

name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 
I,  first  of  Romans,  shall  in  tnumph  come 
From  conquer'd  Greece  and  bring  her  tro- 
phies home, 
With  foreign  spoils  adorn  my  native  place, 
And  with  Mume's  palms  my  Mantua  grace. 
Of  Parian  stone  a  temple  will  I  raise, 
Where  the  slow  Mincius  thro'  the  valley 
strays,  ao 

Where  cooling  streams  invite  the  flocks  to 

drink. 
And  reeds  defend    the    winding  water's 

brink. 
Full  in  the  midst  shall  mighty  Cfesar  stand. 
Hold  the  chief  *honors,  and  tiie  dome  com- 
mand. 
Then  I,  conspicuous  in  my  Tjrrian  gown, 
(^Submitting  to  his  godhead  my  renown,} 
A  hundred  coursers  from  the  goal  will 

drive: 
The  rival  chariots  in  the  race  shall  strive. 
All  Greece  shall    flock  from  far,  my^j 
games  to  see;  i 

The  whorlbat  and  the  rapid  race  shaU  ^ 

be  30 

Reserv'd  for  Cesar,  and  ordain'd  by  me. 
Myself,  with  olive  crown'd,  the  gifts  will 

bear: 
Ev'n  now  methinks  the  public  shouts  I 

hear; 
^e  passing  pageants  and  the  pomps  ap- 
pear. 
I  to  the  temple  will  conduct  the  crew, 
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The  sacrifice  and  sacrificen  view, 

From  thence  return,    attended  with   mj 

train, 
Where  the  proud    theaters  disclose    the 

scene, 
Which  interworen  Britons  seem  to  raise. 
And  shew  the  triumph  which  their  shame 

dispUys.  40 

High  o'er  the  eate  in  elephant  and  gold, 
The  crowd  sIuSl  Cfesar's  Indian  war  oehold: 
The  Nile  shall  flow  beneath;  and,  on  the 

side. 
His  shattered  ships  on  brazen  pillars  ride. 
Next  him  Niphatos,  with  inverted  urn. 
And  dropping  sedge,  shall  his  Armenia 

mourn; 
And  Asian  cities  in  our  triumph  home. 
With  backward  bows  the  Paruiians  shall  be 

there. 
And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their 

fear. 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  Ciesar's 

brows:  50 

Two  differing  trophies,  from  two  different 

foes. 
Europe  with  Afrio  in  his  fame  shall  join; 
But  neither  shore  his  conquest  shall  con- 
fine. 
The   Parian  marble  there  shall  seem  to 

move 
In  breathing  statues,  not  unworthy  Jove, 
Besembling  heroes,  whose  ethereal  root 
Is  Jove  himself,  and  Ccesar  is  the  fruit. 
Tros  and  his  race  the  sculptor  shall  em- 
ploy; 
And  he,  the  god,  who  built  the  walls  of 

Troy. 
£nyy  herself  at  last,  grown  pale  and  dumb, 
y  Csesar  combated  and  overcome,)         61 
hall  give  her  hands,  and  fear  the  curling 

snakes 
Of  lashing  Furies,  and  the  burning  lakes; 
The  pains  of  famish'd  Tantalus  shall  feel, " 
And  Sisyphus,  that  labors  up  the  hill 
The  rolling  rock  in  vain;  and  curst  Ix- 

ion's  wheel. 
Meantime  we  must  pursue  the  sylvan 

lands, 
(Th'  abode    of  nvmphs,}  untouched  by 

former  hands; 
For  such,  Maecenas,  are  thy  hard  com- 
mands. 

Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing:     70 
Come  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius 

bring, 


Sh) 


With  which  inspir'd,  I  brook  no  dull 

delay: 

CithsBron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way;         » 
Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  pursue  I 

their  prey.  J 

High  Epidaurus  urses  on  my  speed, 
Fam'd  for>  his  hiUjB,  and  for  his  horses' 

breed: 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  re- 
bound; 
For  Echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the 

sound. 
A  time  will  come,  when  my  maturer  Muse 
In  Cesar's  wars  a  nobler  theme  shall  choose, 
And  thro'  more  ages  bear  my  sovereign's 

praise,  gi 

Than  have  ^m  Tithon  pass'd  to  Cesar's 

days. 
The  generous  youth,  who,  studious  of  the 

prize. 
The  race  of  running  coursers  multiplies. 
Or  to  the  plow  the  sturdy  bullock  oreeds, 
May  know  that  from  the  dam  the  worth  of 

each  proceeds. 
The  mother  cow  must  wear  a  low'ring  look, 
Sour-headed,  strongly  neck'd,  to  b^  the 

yoke. 
Her  double  dewlap  from  her  chin  descends. 
And  at  her  thighs  the  pond'rous  burthen 

ends.  90 

Long  are  her  sides  and  large;  her  limbs  are 

great; 
Rough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  homy 

feet; 
Her  color  shining  black,  but  fleck'd  with 

white. 
She  tosses  from  the  yoke ;  provokes  the  fight: 
She  rises  in  her  gait,  is  free  from  fears, 
And  in  her  face  a  bull's  resemblance  bears. 
Her  ample  forehead  with  a  star  is  crown'd, 
And  wiui  her  length  of  tail  she  sweeps  the 

CTound. 
The  bull's  insult  at  four  she  may  sustain; 
But,  after  ten,  from  nuptial  rites  refrain.  100 
Six  seasons  use;  but  then  release  the  cow. 
Unfit  for  love,  and  for  the  lab'ring  plow. 
Now,  while  their    youth  is  fill  d  with 

kindly  fire, 
Submit  thy  females  to  the  lusty  sire: 
Watch  the  quick  motions  of  the  frisking ' 

tail; 
Then  serve  their  fury  with  the  rushing 

male, 
Indnlgm^  plea«ire,  lest  the  breed  should 

fail. 
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In  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live; 
But,  ah  I  the  mighty  Imss  is  fugitive:       109 
Discolor'd  sickness,  anxious  labors,  oome, 
And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 
Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigor  will  impair. 
Recruit  and  mend  'em  with  thy  yearly  care: 
Still  propagate,  for  still  they  fall  away; 
'T  is  prudence  to  prevent  th'  entire  decay. 
Like  diligence  requires  the  courser's  race, 
In  early  choice,  and  for  a  longer  space. 
The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  designed      *| 
By  sure   presages   shows   his  generous  I 

Of  able  body,  sound  of  limb  and  wind.  laoj 
Upright  he  walks,  on  pasterns  firm  and 

straight; 
His  motions  easy;  prancing  in  his  gait; 
The  first  to  lead  the  way,  to  tempt  the 

flood, 
To  pass  the  bridge  unknown,  nor  fear  the 

trembling  wood; 
Dauntless  at  empty  noises;  lofty  neck'd. 
Sharp  -  headed,     barrel  -  bellied,     broadly 

back'd; 
Brawny  his  chest,  and  deep;  his  color" 

For  beauty,  dappled,  or  the  brightest  I 

bay:  ^ 

Faint  white  and  dun  will  scarce  the  rear- 
ing pay. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of 

war,  IS  I 

Pricks  up  his  ears;   and,  trembling  with 

delight, 
Shifts    place,  and   paws,    and  hopes  the 

promised  fight. 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  nume,  re- 

clin'd. 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
His   homy  hoofs  are  jetty  black  and 

roimd; 
His  chine  is  double;   starting,  with  a 

bound 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid 

ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils 

flow: 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe.   140 
Such  was  the  steed  in  Grecian  poets 

fam'd. 
Proud  Cyllarus,  by  Spartan  Pollux  tam'd: 
Such  coursers  bcwe  to  fight  the  god  of 

Thrace; 
And  such,  AchiUes,  was  thy  warlike  raoe. 


In  such  a  shape,  grim  Saturn  did  restrain 
His  heav'nly  limbs,  and  flow'd  with  such  a 

mane. 
When,  half-surpris'd,  and  fearing  to  be 

seen. 
The  lecher  gallop'd  from  his  jealous  queen* 
Ran  up  the  ridees  of  the  rocks  amain. 
And  with  shrill  neighings  flll'd  the  neigh- 
boring plain.  ijo 
But,  worn  with  years,  when  dire  diseases 

come. 
Then  hide  his  not  ignoble  age  at  home. 
In  peace  t'  enjoy  his  former  palms  and 

pains; 
And  gratefully  be  kind  to  his  remains. 
For,   when  his  blood  no  youthful  spirits 

move. 
He  languishes  and  labors  in  his  love; 
And,  when  the  sprightly  seed  should  swiftly 

come. 
Dribbling  he  drudges,  and  defrauds  the 

womb: 
In  vain  he  bums,  like  hasty  stubble  fires. 
And  in  himself  his  former  self  requires.  160 
His  age  and  courage  weigh;  nor  those 

alone. 
But  note  his  father's  virtues  and  his  own: 
Observe  if  he  disdains  to  yield  the  prize. 
Of  loss  impatient,  proud  of  victories. 
Hast  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal 

they  start. 
The    youthful    charioteers  with    heaving 

heart 
Rush  to  the  race;  and,  panting,  scarcely 

bear 
Th'  extremes  of  feverish  hope  and  oliillit^g 

fear; 
Stoop  to  the  reins,  and  lash  with  all  their 

force  ? 
The  flying  chariot  kindles  in  the  course;  170 
And  now  alow,  and  now  aloft  they  fly, 
As  borne  thro'  air,  and  seem  to  touch  the 

sky. 
No  stoD,  no  stay;  but  clouds  of  sand  arise, 
Spum'a,  and  cast  backward  on  the  follower's 

eyes. 
The  hindmost  blows  the  foam  upon  the 

first: 
Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  an  honorable 

thirst. 
Bold    Erichthonius  was  the    first  who 

join'd 
Four  horses  for  the  rapid  raoe  design'd, 
And  o'er  the  dusty  wheels  presiding  sate: 
The  LapithsB  to  chariots  add  the  state     xSo 
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Of  bits  and  bridles;  taught  the  steed  to 

bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazj  round; 
To  stop,  to  fly,  the  rules  of  war  to  know; 
T'  obey  the  nder,  and  to  dare  the  foe. 
To  choose  a  youthful  steed  with  courage 

To  breed  him,  break  him,  back  him,  are 

required 
Experienced  masters,  and  in  sundry  ways; 
Their  kibors  equal,  and  alike  their  praise. 
But,  once  again,  the  batter'd  horse  beware: 
The  weak  old  stallion  will  deceive   thy 

care,  190 

Tho'  famous  in  his  youth  for  foroe  and 

speed. 
Or  was  of  Argos  or  EjMrian  breed. 
Or  did  from  Neptune's  race,  or  from 

himself  proceed. 
These  things  premised,  when  now  the 

nuptial  time 
Approaches  for  the  stately  steed  to  climb. 
With  food  inable  him  to  make  his  court; 
Distend  his  chine,  and  pamper   him  for 

sport. 
Feed  him  with  herbs,  whateyer  thou  canst 

find, 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  of  salacious  kind; 
Then  water  him,  and  (drinking  what  he 

can)  200 

Encourage  him  to  thirst  again,  with  bran. 
Instructed  thus,  produce  him  to  the  fair. 
And  join  in  wedlock  to  the  longing  mare. 
For,  if  the  sire  be  &int,  or  out  of  case. 
He  will  be  copied  in  his  famish'd  race. 
And  sink  beneath  the  pleasing  task  assigned 
(For  all's  too  little  for  the  craving  kind). 
.  As  for  the  females,  with  industrious  care 
Take  down  their  mettle;  keep  'em  lean  and 

bare: 
When  conscious  of  their  past  delight,  and 

keen  2x0 

To  take  the  leap^  and  prove  the  sport  again. 
With  scanty  measure  then  supply  their 

food; 
And,  when  athirst,  restrain  'em  from  the 

flood: 
Their  bodies  harass;  sink  'em  when  they 

run; 
And  fry  their  melting  marrow  in  the  sun. 
Starve  'em,  when  banis  beneath  their  bur- 
then groan, 
And  winnow'd  chaff  by  western  winds  is 

blown; 
For  fear  the  rankness  of  the  swelling  womb 


eirl 
lir.  V 


Should  scant  the  passage,  and  confine  the 

room; 
Lest  the  fat  furrows  should  the  sense  de- 
stroy 2ao 
Of  genial  lust,  and  dull  the  seat  of  joy. 
But  let  'em  suck  the  seed  with  greedy 

force. 
And  close  involve  the  vicor  of  the  horse. 
The  male  has  done:  &j  care  must  now 

proceed 
To  teeming  females,  and  thepromis'd  breed. 
First  let  'em  run  at  large,  and  never  know 
The  taming  yoke,  or  draw  the  crooked 

plow. 
Let  'em  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swim  the 

flood. 
Or  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  or  cross  the 

wood; 
But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side    230 
Of  some  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall 

provide 
Green  grass  and  fatt'ning  clover  for  their 

fare. 
And  mossy  caverns  for  their  noontide  lair. 
With  rocks  above,  to  shield  the  sharp 

nocturnal  air. 
About  th'  Albumian  groves,  with  holly 

green, 
Of  winged  insects  mighty  swarms  are  seen. 
This  flying  plague  (to  mark  its  quality) 
(Estros  the  Grecians  call;  Asylus,  we; 
A  fierce  loud-buzsdng  breeze:  their  stings 

draw  blood,  239 

And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  thro'  the  wood. 
Seiz'd  with  unusual  pains,  uiey  loudly  cry: 
Tanagrus  hastens  wence,  and  leaves  his 

channel  dry. 
This  cu]^e  the  jealous  Juno  did  invent, 
And  first  imploy'd  for  lo's  punishment. 
To  shun  this  ill,  the  cunning  leech  ordains. 
In  summer's    sultry    heats    (for   then   it 

reigns) 
To  feed  the  females  ere  the  sun  arise, 
Or  kite  at  night,  when  stars   adorn  the 

skies. 
When  she  has  calv'd,  then  set  the    dam 

aside. 
And  for  the  tender  progeny  provide.        250 
Distinguish  all  betimes  with  Dranding  fire. 
To  note  the  tribe,  the  lineage,  and  the  sire; 
Whom  to  reserve  for  husband  of  the  herd. 
Or  who  shall  be  to  sacrifice  preferr'd; 
Or  whom  thou  shalt  to  turn  thy  glebe  allow. 
To  smooth  the  furrows,  ana  sustain  the 

plow: 
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The  rest,  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed, 
May  run  in  pastures,  and  at  pleasure  feed. 
The  calf,  by  nature  and  by  genius  made 
To  turn  the  glebe,  breed  to  the  rural  trade. 
Set  him  betimes  to  school;  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry,    s6a 
While  yet  his  youth  is  flexible  and  green. 
Nor  bad  examples  of  the  world  has  seen. 
Early  begin  the  stubborn  child  to  break: 
For  his  soft  neck  a  supple  collar  make 
Of  bending  osiers;  ana  (with  time  and  care 
Enur'd  that  easy  seryitude  to  bear) 
Thy  flattering  method  on  the  youth  pursue. 
Join'd  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and 

two,  270 

Persuade  'em  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel, 
That  scarce  the  dust  can  raise,  or  they  can 

feel: 
In  length  of  time  produce  the  laboring  yoke, 
And  shining  shares,  that  make  the  furrow 

smoke. 
Ere  the  licentious  youth  be  thus  restrained, 
Or  moral  precepts  on  their  minds  haye 

gain^. 
Their  wanton  appetites  not  only  feed 
With  delicates  of  leayes,  and  marshy  weed, 
But  with  thy  sickle  reap  the  rankest  land. 
And   minister  the   blade  with  bounteous 

hand;  a8o 

Nor  be  with  harmful  parsimony  won 
To  follow  what  our  homely  sires  haye  done. 
Who  fill'd  the  pail  with  beestings  of  the 

cow, 
But  all  her  udder  to  the  calf  allow. 

If  to  the  warlike  steed  thy  studies  bend, 
Or  for  the  prize  in  chariots  to  contend, 
Near  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  guide, 
Or  in  Olympian  groyes  aloft  to  ride. 
The  generous  labors  of  the  courser,  first. 
Must  be  with  sight  of  arms  and  sounds  of 

trumpets  nurs'd;  390 

Inur'd  the  groaning  axletree  to  bear  — 
And  let  him  clashing  whips  in  stables  hear. 
Soothe  him  with  praise,  and  make  him  un- 
derstand 
The  loud  applauses  of  his  master's  hand: 
This,  from  his  weaning,  let  him  well  be 

tauffht; 
And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  snaffle  wrought, 
Before  his  tender  joints  with  neryes  are  knit. 
Untried  in  arms,  and  trembling  at  the  bit. 
But  when  to  four  full  springs  his  years  ad- 

yance. 
Teach  him  to  run  the  round,  with  pride  to 

prance, 


300 


And  (rightiy  manag'd)  equal  time  to  beaty 
To  turn,  to  bound  in  measure,  and  curyet. 
Let  him  to  this,  with  easy  pains,  be  brought. 
And  seem  to  labor,  when  he  labors  not. 
Thus,  form'd  for  speed,  he  challenges  the 

wind, 
And  leayes  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind; 
He  scours  along  the  field,  with  loosen'd 

reins, 
And  treads  80  light,  he  scarcely  prints  the 

plains. 
Like  Boreas  in  his  race,  when,  rushing 

forth. 
He  sweeps  tiie  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy 

north  —  310 

The  waying  hanrest  bends  beneath  his  blasts 
The  forest  shakes,  the  groyes  their  bonois 

cast; 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore  — 
Thus,  o'er  th'  Elean  plains,  thy  well-breath'd 

horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course; 
Or,  bred  to  Belgian  wagons,  leads  the  wmy» 
Untir'd  at  night,  and  cheerful  all  the  day. 
When  once  he 's  broken,  feed  him  full  and 

high; 
Indulge  his  growth,  and  his  gaunt  aides 

supply.  ISO 

Before  his  training,  keep  him  poor  and  low; 
For  his  stout  stomach  with  nis  food  will 

grow: 
The  pamper'd  colt  will  discipline  disdain, 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff  to  the 

rein. 
Wouldst  thou  their  courage  and  their 

strength  improye  ? 
Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  stings  of 

loye. 
Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care, 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  nor  mount  the 

mare. 
The  youthful  bull  must  wander  in  the  wood 
Behind  the  mountain,  or  beyond  the  flood. 
Or  in  the  stall  at  home  his  fodder  find,   ssx 
Far  from  the  charms  of  that  alluring  kind. 
With  two  fair  eyes  his  mistress  bums 

breast: 
He  looks,  and  languishes,  and  leayes 

rest; 
Forsakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  lass. 
Is  joyless  of  the  groye,  and  spurns  the  grow* 

ing  grass. 
The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks, 
The  bellowing  riyals  to  the  fight  proyokes. 
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A  beauteous  heifer  in  the  woods  is  bred: 
The  stooping  warriors,  aiming  head  to  head, 
£ngage  their  clashing  boms;  with  dread- 
ful sound  341 
The  forest  rattles,  and  the  rocks  rebound. 
Thej  fence,  thej  push,  and,  pushing,  loudly 

roar: 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bath'd  in 

gore. 
Kor,  when  the  war  is  over,  is  it  peace; 
Nor  will  the  Tanquish'd  bull  his  claim  re- 
lease; 
But,  feeding  in  his  breast  his  ancient  fires, 
And  cursing  fate,  from  his  proud  foe  re- 
tires. 
Driv'n  from  his  native  land    to  foreign 
grounds,  349 

He  with  a  gen'rous  rage  resents  his  wounds. 
His  ignominious  flight,  the  victor's  boast. 
And,  more  than  both,  the  loves,  which  un- 

reveng'd  he  lost. 
Often  he  turns  his  ejes,  and,  with  a  groan, 
Surveys  the  pleasing  kingdoms,  once  his 

own; 
And  therefore  to  repair  his  strength  he ' 

tries, 
Hard'ning  his  limbs  with  painful  ezer-  > 

cise. 
And  rough  upon  the  flinty  rock  he  lies. 
On  prickly  leaves  and  on  sharp  herbs  he 

feeds. 
Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds. 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree. 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy.  361 

He  snuffs  the  wind;  his  heels  the  sand* 

excite; 
But   when  he  stands  collected    in    his 

might. 
He  Toars,  and  promises  a  more  successful 

fight. 

Then,  to  redeem  his  honor  at  a  blow, 
He  moves  his  camp,  to  meet  his  careless 

foe. 
Not  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afar, 
The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war; 
And  mounting  upwards,  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwaras,  and  insult  the  rooky  shore. 
They  mate  the  middle  region  with  their 
height,  37« 

And  fall  no  less  than  with  a  mountain's 

weight; 
The  waters  boil,  and,  belching,  from  below 
Black  sands  as    from  a  forceful  engine 
throw. 
Thus  every  creature,  and  of  every  kind, 


The  secret  joys  of  sweet  coition  find: 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they 
That  wing  the  liquid  air,  or  swim  the  sea. 
Or  haunt  the  desart,  rush  into  the  flame ; 
For  Love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the 

same.  380 

'T  is  with  this  rage  the  mother  lion  stung 

Scours  o'er   the  plain,  regardless  of  her 

young: 
Demanding  rites  of  love,  she  sternly  stalks. 
And  hunts  her  lover  in  his  lonely  walks. 
'T  is  then  the  shapeless  bear  his  den  forsakes ; 
In  woods  and  fields  a    wild   destruction 

makes: 
Boars  whet  their  tusks;  to  battle  tigers 

move, 
Enrag'd  witii  hunger,  more  enrag'd  with 

love: 
Then  woe  to  him  that  in  the  desart  land 
Of  Libya  travels,  o'er  the  burning  sand ! 
The  stallion  snuffs  the  well-known  scent 

afar,  391 

And  snorts  and  trembles  for  the  distant 

mare; 
Nor  bits  nor  bridles  can  his  raee  restrain, 
And  nudged  rocks  are  interpos  d  in  vain: 
He  makes   his  way   o'er  mountains,   and 

contemns 
Unruly  torrents,  and  unforded  streams. 
The  bristled  boar,  who  feels  the  pleasing 

wound, 
New  grinds  his  arming  tusks,  and  digs  the 

gpround. 
The  sleepy  lecher  shuts  his  little  eyes; 
About  his  churning  chaps  the  frothy  bubbles 

nse:  400 

He  rubs  his  sides  against  a  tree;  prepares 
And  hardens  both  his  shoulders  for  the 

wars. 
What  did  the  youth,  when  Love's  unerring 

dart 
Transfix'd  bis  liver,  and  inflam'd  his  heart  ? 
Alone,  by  night,  his  wat'ry  way  he  took: 
About  him,  and  above,  the  billows  broke; 
The  sluices  of  the  sky  were  open  spread, 
And  rolling  thunder  rattled  o  er  his  head. 
The  raging  tempest  call'd  him  back  in  vain, 
And  every  boding  omen  of  the  main;       4x0 
Nor  could  his  kindred,  nor  the  kindly  force 
Of  weeping  parents,  change  his  fatal  course: 
No,  not  the  dying  maid,  who  must  deplore 
His  floating  carcass  on  the  Sestian  shore. 

I  pass  the  wars  that  spotted  lynxes  make 
With  their  fierce  rivals,  for  tiie  females' 

sake; 
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The  howling  wolves',  the  mastiffs'  amorous 

rage; 
When  ev^n  the  fearful  stag  dares  for  his 

hind  engage. 
But,  far  above  the  rest,  the  furious  mare, 
Barr'd    from    the    male,    is  frantic  with 

despair:  420 

For,  when  her  pouting  vent  declares  her 

pain, 
She  tears  the  harness,  and  she  rends  the 

rein. 
.  For  this  (when  Venus  gave  them  rage 

and  pow'r) 
Their  masters'  mangled  members  they 

devour. 
Of  love  defrauded  in  their  longing  hour.  ^ 
For  love,  they  force  thro'  thickets  of  the 

wood; 
They  climb  the  steepy  hills,  and  stem  the 

flood. 
When,  at  the  spring's  approach,  their 

marrow  bums, 
(For  with  the  spring  their  genial  warmth 

returns,) 
The  mares  to  cliffs  of  rugged  rocks  repair, 
And  with  wide  nostrils  snuff  the  western 

air:  431 

When   (wondrous  to  relate  !)   the  parent 

wind. 
Without  the  stallion,  propagates  the  kind. 
Then,  fir'd  with  amorous  rage,  they  take 

their  flight 
Thro'  plains,  and  mount  the  hills'  unequal 

height; 
Nor  to  the  north,  nor  to  the  rising  sun. 
Nor  southward  to  the  rainy  regions  run. 
But  boring  to  the  west,  and  hov'ring  there, 
With  gapmg  mouths  they  draw  proufic  air; 
With  which  impregnate,  from  their  groins 

they  shed  440 

A  slimy  juice,  by  false  conception  bred. 
The  shepherd  knows  it  well,  and  calls  by 

name 
Hippomanes,  to  note  the  mother's  flame. 
This,  gather'd  in  the  planetary  hour. 
With  noxious  weeds,  and  spell'd  with  words 

of  pow'r. 
Dire  stepaames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse, 
And  mix,  for  deadly  draughts,  the  pois'nous 

juice. 
But    time    is    loet,    which    never  wiir 

renew. 
While    we  too    far  the  pleasing  path 

pursue, 
Surveymg  nature  with  too  nice  a  view. 


Let  this  suffice  for  herds:  our  following 

care  451 

Shall    woolly    flocks    and    shaggy    goats 

declare. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  what  oil  I  must  bestow. 
To  raise  my  subject  from  a  ground  so  low; 
And  the  mean  matter  which  my  theme 

affords 
T'  embellish  with  magnificence  of  words. 
But  the    commanding   Muse  my  chariot 

guides. 
Which  o'er  the  dubious  cliff  securely  rides; 
And  pleas'd  I  am,  no  beaten  road  to  take. 
But  first  the  way  to  new  discov'ries  ooake. 
Now,  sacred  Fales,  in  a  lofty  strain     461 
I  sing  the  rural  honors  of  thy  reign. 
First,  with  assiduous  care  from  winter  keep^ 
Well  fodder'd  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender 

sheep: 
Then  spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy 

fold, 
With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold; 
That  free  from  gouts  thou  mayst  preserve 

thy  care, 
And  clear  from  scabt,  produc'd  by  freezing 

air. 
Next,  let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurs'd, 
And  led  to  living  streams,  to  quench  their 

thirst.  470 

Feed  'em  with  winter  browse;  and,  for  their 

lair, 
A  cote  that  opens  to  the  south  prepare; 
Where  baskizig  in  the  sunshine  Uiey  may  lie. 
And  the  short  remnants  of  his  heat  enjoy. 
This  during  winter's  drizzly  reign  be  doae^ 
Till  the  new  Ram  receives  th'  exalted  sun; 
For  hairy  goats  of  equal  profit  are 
With  wooUy  sheep,  and  ask  an  equal  care. 
'T  is  true,  the  fleece,  when  drunk  with  Tjr- 

ian  juice. 
Is  dearly  sold;  but  not  for  needful  use:  480 
For  the  salacious  goat  encreases  more. 
And  twice  as  largely  vields  her  milky  store. 
The  still  distended  uaders  never  fail. 
But,  when  they  seem  exhausted,  swell  tbe 

pail. 
Meantime  the  pastor  shears  their  hoary 

beards. 
And  eases  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds. 
Their  camelots,  warm  in  tents,  the  soldier 

hold. 
And  shield  the  shiv'ring  mariner  from  ookL 
On  shrubs  they  browse,  and  on  the  bleaky 

top 
Of  rugged  hills  the  thorny  bramble  crop. 
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Attended  ¥nth  their  bleating  kidg  they ' 
come  491 

At  night,  »i«k'd,  and  mindful  of  tbeb 
home; 

And    scarce    their    swelling    bags    the 
threshold  overcome. 

So  much  the  more  thy  diligence  bestow 

In  depth  of  winter,  to  defend  the  snow, 

By  how  much  less  the  tender  helpless  kind 

For  their  own  ills  can  fit  provision  find. 

Then  minister  the  browse  with  bounteous 
hand. 

And  open  let  thy  stacks  all  winter  stand. 

But,  when  the  western  winds  with  vital 
pow'r  500 

Call  forth  the  tender  grass  and  budding 
flow*r; 

Then,  at  the  hist,  produce  in  open  air 

Both  flocks,  and  send  'em  to  their  sum- 
mer &re.' 

Before  the  sun,  while  Hesperus  appears, 

First  let  'em  sip  from  herbs  the  pearly  tears 

Of  morning  dews,  and  after  break  their 
fast 

On  greensward  ground— a  cool  and  grate- 
ful taste. 

Bat,  when  the  day's  fourth  hour  has  drawn 
the  dews. 

And  the  sun's  sultry  heat  their  thirst  re- 
news; 

When  creaking  grasshoppers  on  shrubs  com- 
plain, 510 

Then  lead   'em  to  their  wat'ring  troughs 
again. 

Li   summer's  heat,  some  bending  valley 
find, 

Clos'd  from  the  sun,  but  open  to  the  wind; 

Or    seek   some  ancient   oak,  whose  arms 
extend 

In  ample  breadth,  thy  cattle  to  defend, 

Or  solitary  grove,  or  gloomy  glade, 

To  shield  'em  with  its  venerable  shade. 

Onoe    more    to    wat'ring  lead;  and    feed 
again 

When  the  low  sun  is  sinking  to  the  main. 

When  rising  Cynthia  sheds  ner  silver  dews. 

And  the  cool  evening  breeze  the  meads  re- 
news, 5ax 

When  linnets  fill  the  woods  with  tuneful 
sound. 

And  hollow  shores  the  halcyon's  voice  re- 
bound. 
Why  should  my  Muse  enlarge  on  Libyan 
swains. 

Their  seatter'd  cottages,  and  ample  plains. 


Where  oft  the  flocks  without  a  leader  1 

stray, 
Or  thro*  continued  desarts  take  their  way. 
And,  feeding,  add  the  length  of  night  to 

day? 
Whole  months  they  wander,  grazing  as  they 

go; 

Nor  folds  nor  hospitable  harbor  know:    530 
Such  an  extent  of  plains,  so  vast  a  space 
Of  wilds  unknown,  and  of  untasted  grass, 
Allures  their  eyes:  the  shepherd  last  ap- 
pears. 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears; 
His  house  and  household  gods,  his  trade  of 

war. 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur. 
Thus,  under  heavy  arms,  the   youth   of 

Rome 
Their  long  hiborious  inarches  overcome; 
Cheerly  their  tedious  travels  undereo. 
And  pitch  their  sudden  camp  before  the 

foe.  540 

Not  so  the  Scythian  shepherd  tends  his 

fold. 
Nor  he  who  bears  in  Thrace  the  bitter 

cold, 
Nor  he  who  treads  the  bleak   Msotian 

strand, 
Or  where  proud  Ister  rolls  his  yellow  sand. 
Early  they  stall  their  flocks  and  herds;  for 

there 
No  grass  the  fields,  no  leaves  the  forests 

wear: 
The  frozen  earth  lies  buried  there,  below  "j 
A  hilly  heap,  sev'n  cubits  deep  in  snow;    I 
And  all  the  west  allies  of  stormy  Boreas  | 

blow.  J 

The  sun  from  far  peeps  with  a  sickly 

fttce,  550 

Too  weak  the  clouds  and  mighty  fogs  to 

chase. 
When  up  the  skies  he  shoots  his  rosy  head. 
Or  in  the  ruddy  ocean  seeks  his  bed. 
Swift  rivers  are  with  sudden  ice  constrain'd; 
And  studded  wheels  are  on  its  back  sus- 

tain'd, 
An  hostry  now  for  wagons,  which  before 
Tall  ships  of  burthen  on  its  bosom  bore. 
The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frost  are 

flaw'd; 
The  garment,  stiff  with  ice,  at  hearths  is 

thaw'd; 
With  axes  first  they  cleave  the  wine;  and 

thence,  560 

By  weight,  the  solid  portions  they  dispense. 
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From  locks  uncoinb'd,  and  from  the  frozen 
beard, 

Long  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  sounds 
are  heara. 

Meantime  perpetual  sleet,  and  driving  snow, 

Obscure  the  skies,  and  hang  on  herds  below. 

The  starving  cattle  perish  in  their  stalls; 

Huge  oxen  stand  enclos'd  in  wintry  walls 

Of  snow  congeal'd;  whole  herds  are  buried 
there 

Of  mighty  stags,  and  scarce  their  horns  ap- 
pear. 

The  dezt'rous  huntsman  wounds  not  these 
a&tr  570 

With  shafts  or  darts,  or  makes  a  distant 
war 

With  dogs,  or  pitches  toils  to  stop  their 
flight, 

But  close  engages  in  unequal  fight; 

And,  while  they  strive  in  vain  to  make  their 
way 

Thro'  hills  of  snow,  and  pitifully  bray. 

Assaults  with  dint  of  sword^  or  pointed 
spears, 

And  homewud,  on  his  back,  the  joyful  bur- 
then bears. 

The  men  to  subterranean  caves  retire. 

Secure  from  cold,  and  crowd  the  cheerful 
fire: 

With  trunks  of  elms  and  oaks  the  hearth 
they  load,  580 

Nor  tempt  th'  inclemency  of  heav'n  abroad. 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolics  and  in  play 

They  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away. 

And  their  cold  stomachs  with  crown'd  gob- 
lets cheer 

Of  windy  cider,  and  of  barmy  beer. 

Such  are  the  cold  Riphiean  race,  and  such 

The  savage  Scythian,  and  unwarlike  Dutch, 

Where  skins  of  beasts  the  rude  barbarians 
wear, 

The  spoils  of  foxes,  and  the  furry  bear. 
Is  wool  thy  care  ?    Let  not  thy  cattle  go 

Where  bushes  are,  where  burs  and  thistles 
grow;  S91 

Nor  in  too  rank  a  pasture  let  'em  feed; 

Then  of  the  purest  white  select  thv  breed. 

Ev'n  tho'  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold, 

Prefer  him  not  in  haste  for  husband  to  thy 
fold: 

But  search  his  mouth;  and,  if  a  swarthy 
tongue 

Is  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung, 

Reject  him,  lest  be  darken  all  the  flock. 

And  substitute  another  from  thy  stock. 


'T  was  thus,  with  fleeces  milky  white,  (if  we 
Mav  trust  report,)  Pan,  god  of  Arcady,  601 
Did  bribe  thee,  Cyntlua;   nor  didst  thoa 

When  call'd  in  woody  shades,  to  cure  a 

lover's  pain. 
If  milk  be  thy  design,  with  plenteous 

hand 
Bring  clover  grass;  and  from  the  marshy 

land 
Salt  herbage  for  the  f odd'ring  rack  provide, 
To  fill  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide. 
These  raise  their  thirst,  and  to  the  taste 

restore 
The  savor  of  the  salt  on  which  they  fed  be- 
fore. 
Some,  when  the.  kids   their  dams   too 

deeply  drain,  6io 

With  gags  and  muzzles  their  soft  mouths 

restrain. 
Their  monuDg  milk  the  pe»«>te  p««  t 

night; 
Their  evening  meal,  before  the  rising  lights 
To  market  bear;  or  sparingly  they  steep 
With  seas'ning  salt,  and  stor'd  for  winter 

keep. 
Nor,  last,  forget  thy  faithful  dogs;  but 

feed 
With  fatt'ning  whey  the  mastiffs'  gen'rous 

breed, 
And  Spartan  race,  who,  for  the  fold's  relief 
Will  prosecute  with  cries  the  nightly  thief. 
Repulse  the  prowling  wolf,  and  hold  at  bay 
The  mountain  robbers  rushing  to  the  prey. 
With  cries  of  hounds,  thou  mayst  pursue 

the  fear  6aa 

Of  flyine  hares,  and  chase  the  fallow  deer; 
Rouse  from  their  desart  dens  the  bristled 

rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  stags  in  toils  engage. 
With  smoke  of  burning  cedar  scent  thy 

walls. 
And  fume  with  stinking  galbanum  thy  stalla, 
With  that  rank  odor  from  thy  dwelling 

place 
To  drive  the  viper's  brood,  and  aU  the 

venom'd  race; 
For  often  under  stalls  unmoved  thev  lie, 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  shunning  heay'n'a 

broad  eye;  631 

And  snakes,  familiar,  to  the  hearth  suooeedt 
Disclose  their  eggs,  and  near  the  0I 

breed: 
Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair, 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air, 
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In  all  abodes,  of  pestilential  kind 

To  sheep  and  oxen  and  the  painful  hind. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  phuit  of  stubborn 

oak. 
And  labor  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke, 
Or  with  hard  stones  demolish  from  afar  640 
His  haughty  crest,  the  seat  of  all  the  war; 
Invade  his   hissing    throat    and    winding 

spires; 
Till,  stretch'd  in  length,  th'  unfolded  foe 

retires. 
He  drags  his  tail,  and  for  his  head  pro-1 

Tides, 
And  in  some  secret  cranny  slowly  glides; 
But  leaves  expos'd  to  blows  his  back  and 

batter'a  sides. 

In  fair  Calabria's  woods  a  snake  is  bred. 

With  curling  crest,  and  with  advancing 

head: 
Waving  he  rolls,  and  makes  a  winding 

track; 
Qis  belly  spotted,  bumish'd  is  his  back.  650 
While  springs  are  broken,  while  the  south- 

em  air 
And  dropping  heav'ns  the  moisten'd  earth 

repair, 
He  lives  on  standing  lakes  and  trembling 

bogs, 
And  fills  his  maw  with  fish,  or  with  loqua- 
cious frogs: 
But  when  in  muddy  pools  the  water  sinks, 
And  the  chaj^'d  ei^n  is  furrow'd  o'er  with 

chinks. 
He  leaves  the  fens,  and  leaps  upon  the 

ground. 
And,  hissing,  rolls  his  glaring  eyes  around. 
With  thirst  inflam'd,  impatient  of  the  heats, 
He  rages  in  the  fields,  and  wide  destruction 

threats.  660 

0  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  invade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade, 
When  he,  renewed  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside. 
And  in  his  summer  livery  rolls  along, 
Erect,  and  brandishing  his  forky  tongue, 
Leaving  his  nest  and  his  imperfect  young ;  ^ 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  eggs,  forgets  to 

rear 
The  hopes  of  poison  for  the  following  year. 
The  causes  and  the  signs  shall  next  be 

told  670 

Of  ev'ry  sickness  that  infects  the  fold. 
A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  piere'd  them  to  the 

quick. 


Or  searching  frosts  have  eaten  thro'  the 

skin. 
Or  burning  icicles  are  lodg'd  within; 
Or,  when  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  re- 
mains 
Unwash'd,  and  soaks  into  their  empty  veins; 
When  their  defenseless  limbs  the  brambles 

tear, 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the 

shear. 
Grood  shepherds,  after  shearing,  drench " 

their  sheep;  680 

And  their  flock's  father  (f orc'd  from  high 

to  leap) 
Swims  down  the  stream,  and  plunges  in 

the  deep. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd 

oil; 
Or,  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs 

boil. 
They  mix  a  med'cine  to  foment  their  limbs. 
With  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims. 
Fat  pitch  and  black  bitumen  add  to  these; 
Besides,  the  waxen  labor  of  the  bees. 
And  hellebore,  and  squills  deep-rooted  in 

the  seas. 
Receipts  abound;    but,  searching  all  thy 

store,  690 

The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  launch  the  sore, 
And  out  the  head;  for,  till  the  core  be  found. 
The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground; 
While,  making  fruitless  moan,  the  shep- 
herd stands, 
And,  when  the  launching-knife  requires 

his  hands. 
Vain  help,  with  idle  pray'rs,  from  heav'n 

demands. 
Deep  in  their  bones  when  fevers  fix  their 

seat, 
And  rack  their  limbs,  and  lick  the  vital 

heat. 
The  ready  cure  to  cool  the  raging  pain 
Is  underneath  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein.  700 
This  remedy  the  Scythian  shepherds  found: 
Th'  inhabitants  of  Thracia's  hilly  ground 
And  Gelons  use  it,  when  for  drink  and  food 
They  mix  their  cruddled  milk  with  horses' 

blood. 
But  where  thou  seest  a  single  sheep  re- 
main 
In  shades  aloof,  or  couch'd  upon  the  plain, 
Or  listlessly  to  crop  the  tender  grass. 
Or  late  to  lag  behind,  with  truant  pace; 
Revenge  the  crime,  and  take  the  traitor's 

nead, 
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Ere  in  the  faultless  flock  the  dire  contagion 

spread.  710 

On  winter  seas  we  fewer  storms  heboid, 

Than  fonl  diseases  that  infect  the  fold. 

Nor  do  those  ills  on  single  bodies  prey, 

But  of t'ner  bring  the  nation  to  decay, 

And  sweep  the  present  stock  and  future 
hope  away. 
A  dire  example  of  this  truth  appears, 

When,  after  such  a  length  of  rolling  years, 

We  see  the  naked  Alps,  and  thin  remains  ^ 

Of    scatter'd    cots,  and  yet  unpeopled 
plains. 

Once  ml'd  with  grazing  flocks,  the  shep- 
herds' hi^py  reigns.  790 
Here,  from  the  vicious  air  and  nokly  skies, 

A  plague  did  on  the  dikmb  creation  nse: 

During  th'  autumnal  heats  th'  infection 
grew. 

Tame  cattle  and  the  beasts  of  nature  slew. 

Poisoning  the  standing  lakes,  and  pools  im* 
pure; 

Nor  was  the  foodful  mas  in  fields  secure. 

Stiange  death  I  for,  wW  the  thinty  &•  had 
drunk 

Their  vital  blood,  and  the  dry  nerves  were 
shrunk. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd, 
ev'n  then 

A  wat'rish  humor  swell'd  and  ooz'd  again. 

Converting  into  bane  the  kindly  juice      731 

Ordain'd  by  nature  for  a  better  use. 

The  victim  ox,  that  was  for  altars  pressed, 

Trimm'd  with  white  ribbons,  and  with  gar- 
lands dress'd, 

Su^k  of^lf.  ;ithout  the  g«i'.  coo. 
mand. 

Preventing  Uie  slow  saorificer's  hand. 

Or,  by  the  holy  butcher  if  he  fell, 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  fore- 
teU; 

Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise; 

But  clouds  of  smold'nng  smoke  forbade 
the  sacrifice:  740 

Scarcely  the  knife  was  redden'd  with  his 
gore, 

Or  the  olack  poison  stain'd  the  sandy  floor. 

The  thriven  (ailves  in  meads  their  food  for- 
sake. 

And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the 
plenteous  rack. 

The  fawning  dog  runs  mad;  the  wheezing 
swine 

With  coughs  is  chok'd,  and  labors  from  the 
chine. 


The  victor  horse,  forgetful  of  his  food. 

The  palm  renounces,  and  abhors  the  flood; 

He  paws  the  ground;  and  on  his  hanging' 
ears 

A  doubtful  sweat  in  ckunmy  drops  ap- 
pears: 750 

Parched  is  his  hide,  and  rugged  are  his 
hairs. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  of  the  young  dis- 


But,  in  time's  process,  when  his  pains  en- 
crease. 

He  rolls  his  mournful  eyes;    be  deeply 
groans 

With    patient    sobbing,  and  with    manly 
moans. 

He  heaves  for   breath;   which,  from  his 
Ini^  supplied, 

And  f etch^  from  far,  distends  his  lab'ring 
side. 

To  his  rough  palate  his-  dry  tongue  sue* 
ceeds; 

And  ropy  gore  he  from  his  nostrils  bleeds. 

A  drendi  of  wine  has  with  success  been 
us'd,  Tte 

And  thro'  a  horn  the  gen'rous  juioe  infus'd; 

Which,  timelv  taken,  op'd  his  closing  jaws. 

But,  if  too  late,  the  patient's  death  did 
cause: 

For    the  too  vig'rous   dose    too  fiercely 
wrought, 

And  added  niry  to  the  streiu^  it  brought 

Recruited  into  rage,  he  grin£  his  teeth 

In  his  own  flesh,  and  feeds  approaching 
death. 

Ye  gods,  to  better  fate  good  men  dispose. 

And  turn  that  impious  error  on  our  foes ! 
The  steer,  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to 
bow,  770 

(Studious  of  tillage,  and  the  crooked  plow,) 

Falls  down  and  dies;  and,  dying,  spews  a 
flood 

Of    foamy  madness,  mix'd  with    clotted 
blood. 

The  clown,  who,  oursiog  Providence,  re- 
pines. 

His  mournful  fellow  from  the  team  dis- 
joins; 

With  many  a  groan  forsakes  his  fruitless 
care. 

And  in  th'  unfinish'd  furrow  leaves  the 
share. 

The  pining  steer  no  shades  of  lofty  woods 

Nor  flow'rv  meads  can  ease,  nor  crystal 
floods 
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Roll'd  from  the  rook:  hu  flabby  flanks  de- 
crease; 780 
His  eyes  are  settled  in  a  stupid  peace; 
His  bulk  too  weiffhty  for  bis  tnighs  is  grown, 
And   his  unwieldy  neck   hangs    drooping 

down. 
Now  what  araOs  his  well-deserying  toil 
To  turn  the  glebe,  or  smooth  the  rugged 

soil! 
And  yet  he  never  supp'd  in  solenm  state, 
Kor  undigested  feasts  did  urge  his  fate, 
Kor  day  to  night  luxuriously  did  join, 
Nor  surfeited  on  rich  Campanian  wine. 
Simple  his  bev'rage,  homely  was  his  food. 
The  wholesome  herbage,  and  the  running 

flood:  791 

No  dreadful  dreams  awak'd  him  with  af« 

fright; 
Hispains  by  day  secur'd  his  rest  by  ni|^ht. 
rr  was  then  that   buffaloes,  ill    pair'd, 

were  seen 
To  draw  the  car  of  Jove's  imperial  queen. 
For  want  of  oxen;  and  the  laboring  swain ' 
Scratch'd,  with  a  rake,  a  furrow  for  his 

grain. 
And  cover'd  with  his  hand  the  shallow 

seed  again. 
He  yokes  himself,  and  up  the  hilly  height 
With  his  own  shoulders  draws  the  wagon's 

weight.  800 

The  nightly  wolf,  that  round  th'  enclosure 

prowld 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the 

fold, 
Tam'd  with  a  sharper  pain.    The  fearful " 

doe 
And  flying  stag  amidst  the  greyhounds 

And  round  the  dwellmgs  roam  of  man, 

their  fiercer  foe. 
The  scaly  nations  of  the  sea  profound, 
Like    shipwreck'd   carcasses,    are    driv'n 

aground. 
And  mighty  phoece^  never  seen  before 
In  shallow  streams,  aro  stranded  on  the 

shore.  809 

The  viper  dead  within  her  hole  is  found: 
I>ef  enseless  was  the  shelter  of  the  ground. 
The  water  snake,  whom  fish  and  raddocks 

fed, 
With  starine  scales  lies  poison'd  in  his  bed: 
To  birds  their  native  heav'ns  contagious 

prove; 
From  clouds  they  fall,  and  leave  their  souls 

above. 


Besides,  to  change  their  pasture  't  is  in 


yarn. 


Or  trust  to  physic;  jkhysic  is  their  bane. 
The  leamea  leeches  in  despair  depart, 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  their 

art.  819 

Tisiphone,  let  loose  from  under  ground, 
Minestically  jiale,  now  treads  the  round, 
Beforo  her  drives  diseases  and  affright, 
And  every  moment  rises  to  the  sight, 
Aspiring  to  the  skies,  encroaching  on  the 

bght 

The  rivers,  and  their  banks,  and  hills  around. 
With  lowings  and  with  dying  bleats  resound. 
At  length,  she  strikes  an  universal  blow; 
To  death  at  once  whole  herds  of  cattle  go; 
Sheep,  oxen,  horses,  fall;  and,  heap'd  on 

high. 
The  difTring  species  in  confusion  lie,       830 

Till,  wam'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they 
found 

To  lodge  their  loathsome  carrion  under- 
ground: 

For  useless  to  the  currier  wero  their  hides; 

Nor  could  their  tainted  flesh  with  ocean 
tides 

Be  froed  from  filth;  nor  could  Vulcanian 
flame 

The  stench  abolish,  or  the  savor  tame. 

Nor  safely  could  they  shear  their  fleecy 
storo, 

(Made  drunk  with  pois'nous  juice,  and  stiff 
with  gore,) 

Or  touch  the  web:  but,  if  the  vest  they 
wear. 

Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear,  840 

And  flaming  carbuncles,  ana  noisome  sweat, 

And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  lice  be- 
get; 

Till  the  slow-creeping  evil  eats  his  way, 

Consumes  the  parohmg  limbs,  and  makes 
the  life  his  proy. 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  THE 
GEORGICS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Virgil  has  taken  care  to  raise  the  subject  of 
eaoh  Otargic.  In  the  first,  he  has  only  dead 
matter  on  whioh  to  work.  In  the  seoond,  he 
just  steps  on  the  world  of  life,  and  describes 
that  dense  of  it  which  is  to  be  found  in 
vegetables.  In  the  third,  he  advanoes  to  ani- 
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mala ;  and,  in  the  last,  singles  ont  the  bee, 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  most  sagacious 
of  'em,  for  his  subject. 
In  this  Georgic  he  shews  as  what  station  la  most 
proper  for  the  bees,  and  when  they  begin  to 
gather  honey;  how  to  call  'em  home  when 
they  awarm;  and  how  to  part  'em  when  they 
are  engag'd  in  battle.  From  hence  he  takes 
occasion  to  diacover  their  different  kinds; 
and,  after  an  excursion,  rehitea  their  prudent 
and  politic  administration  of  affairs,  and  the 
sevenl  diseases  that  often  rage  in  their  hiyes, 
with  the  proper  symptoms  and  remedies  of 
each  disease.  In  the  last  place,  he  lays  down 
a  method  of  repairing  their  kind,  supposing 
their  whole  breed  lost;  and  g^ves  at  large 
the  history  of  its  invention. 

The  g^ts  of  heav'n  my  foU'wing  song 

pttrsues, 
ASrial  honey,  and  ambrosial  dews. 
Mseoenas,  read  this  other  part,  that  sings ') 
Embattled  squadrons,   and  adyent'rous  I 

kings:  | 

A  mighty  pomp,  tho'  made  of  litUe  things.  J 
Their  arms,  tneir  arts,  their  maimers,  I 

disclose. 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people 

rose: 
Slight  is  the  snbject,  but  the  praise  not 

small. 
If  Heay'n  assist,  and  Phoebus  hear  my 

caU. 
First,  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  station  find,  lo 
And  lodge  'em  under  covert  of  the  wind, 
(For  winds,  when  homeward  they  return, 

will  drive 
The  loaded  carriers  from  their  ev'ning  hive,) 
Far  from  the  cows'  and   goats'  insulting 

crew. 
That  trample  down  the  flow'rs,  and  brush 

the  dew. 
The  painted  lizard,  and  the  birds  of  prey, 
Foes  of  the  frugal  kind,  be  far  away; 
The    titmouse,  and  the    peckers'  hungry 

brood. 
And  Progne,  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in 

blood: 
These  rob  the  trading  citizens,  and  bear  20 
The  trembling  captives  thro'  the  liquid 

air. 
And  for  their  callow  young  a  cruel  feast 

prepare. 
B,.t  near  a  Uymg  .tieain  tiieir  maiiHSii 

place, 
Edg'd  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  mat- 
ted grass; 


And  plant  (the  winds'  impetuous  rage  to 

stop) 
Wild  olive  trees,  or  palms,  before  the  busy 

shop; 
That,  when  the  youthful  prince,  with  proud 

alarm. 
Calls  out  the  vent'rous  colony  to  swarm; 
When  first  their  way  thro'  yielding  air  they 

wing. 
New  to  the  pleasures  of  their  native  spring; 
The  banks  of  brooks  may  make  a  cool  re- 
treat 31 
For  the  raw  soldiers  from  the  scalding 

heat. 
And  neighb'ring  trees  with  friendly  shade 

invite 
The  troops,  unus'd  to  long  laborious  flif  ht. 
Then  o'er  the  running  stream,  or  standing 

lake, 
A  passa^^  for  thy  weary  people  make; 
With  OBier  floats  the  standing  water  strow; 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges,  if  it  flow; 
That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie, 
And,  resting   there,  their  flaggy  pinions 

dry*  40 

When,  late  returning  home,  the  laden  host 

By  raging  winds  is  wreck'd  upon  the  coast. 
Wild  thyme  and  sav'17  set  around  their 

ceU, 
Sweet  to  the  taste,  and  fragrant  to  the 

smell; 
Set  rows  of  rosemary  with  flow'ring  stem, 
And  let  the  purple  vilets  drink  the  stream. 
Whether  thou  build  the  palace  of  thy 
bees 
With  twisted  osiers,  or  with  barks  of  trees. 
Make  but  a  narrow  mouth;  for,  as  the  cold 
Congeals  into  a  lump  the  liquid  gold,        50 
So  't  is  again  dissolv  d  bv  summer's  heat. 
And  the  sweet  labors  both  extremes  de- 
feat. 
And  therefore,  not  in  vain,  th'  industrious 

kind 
With  dauby  wax  and  flow'rs  the  chinks 

have  lin'd, 
And,  with  their  stores  of  gather'd  glue,  con- 
trive 
To  stop  the  vents  and  crannies  of  their 

hive. 
Not  birdlime,  or  Idsean  pitch,  produce 
A  more  tenacious  mass  of  chunmy  juice. 
Nor  bees  are  lodg'd  in  hives  alone,  bat 
found 
In  chambers  of  their  own,  beneath  the 
ground;  60 
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Their  yaulted  roofs  are  hun^  in  pumices, 

And  in  the  rotten  trunks  of  hollow  trees. 
But  plaister  thou  the  ehinkj  hiyes  with 
cUy, 

And  leafy  branches  o'er  their  lodgings  lay: 

Nor  place  them  where  too  deep  a  water  "^ 
flows, 

Or  where  the  yew,  their  pois'nous  neigh- 
bor, grows;  ' 

Nor  roast  red  crabs,  t'  offend  the  nice- 
ness  of  their  nose; 

Nor  near  the  steaming  stench  of  muddy ' 
ground; 

Nor  hoUow  rocks  that  render  back  the 
sound. 

And  doubled  images  of  voice  rebound.  70 
For  what  remains,  when  golden  suns  ap- 
pear, 

And  under  earth  have  driv'n  the  winter 
year, 

The  winged  nation  wanders  thro'  the  skies, 

And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies; 

Then,   stoomng  on  the  meads  and  leafy 
bow^. 

They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple 
flow'rs. 

Exalted  hence,  and  drunk  with  secret  joy. 

Their  young  succession  all  their  cares  em- 
ploy: 

They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  edu- 
cate, 

And  make  provision  for  the  future  state;  80 

They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their 
hives. 

And  labor  honey  to  sustain  their  lives. 

But  when  thou  seest  a  swarming  cloud  arise, 

That  sweeps  aloft,  and  darkens  all  the 
skies, 

The  motions  of  their  hasty  flight  attend; 

And  know,  to  floods  or  woods  their  airy 
march  they  bend. 

Then    melfoil   beat,   and    honeysuckles^ 
pound; 

With  these  alluring   savors  strew  the 
ground, 

And  nux  with  tinkling  brass  the  cymbals' 
droning  sound. 

Straij^ht  to  their  ancient  cells,  recall'd  from 
air,  90 

The  reconcil'd  deserters  will  repair. 

But  if  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 

gor  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  strive,) 
e  vulgar  in  divided  Actions  jar; 
And  murm'ring  sounds  proclami  the  civil 
war. 


Inflam'd  with  ire,  and  trembling  with  dis- 
dain, 

Scarce  can  their  limbs  their  mighty  souls 
contain. 

With  shouts  the  cowards'  courage  they  ex-  . 
cite. 

And  martial  clangors  call  'em  out  to  fight; 

With  hoarse  alums  the  hoUow  camp  re- 
bounds, 100 

That  imitates  the  trumpets'  angry  sounds; 

Then  to  their  common  standua  they  re- 
pair; 

The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of 
air; 

In  form  of  battle  drawn,  they  issue  forth. 

And  ev'ry  knight  is  proud  to  prove  his 
worth. 

Press'd  for  their  country's  honor,  and' 
their  king's. 

On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  their 
pointed  stines. 

And  exercise   their  arms,  and  tremble 
with  their  wings. 

Full  in  the  midst  the  haughty  monarohs 
ride; 

The  trusty  guards  come  up,  and  close  the 
side;  no 

With  shoute  the  daring  foe  to  battle  is 
defied. 

Thus,  in  the  season  of  unclouded  spring. 

To  war  they  follow  their  undaunted  king. 

Crowd  thro'  their  gates,  and  in  the  fields  of 
l^ht 

The  shocking  squadrons  meet  in  mortal 
fight. 

Headlong     they    fall    from     high,     and, 
wounded,  wound. 

And  heaps  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  bite  the 
ground. 

Hard  hailstones  lie  not  thicker  on  the  plain, 

Nor  shaken  oaks  such  show'rs  of  acorns  rain. 

With  gorgeous  wings,  the  marks  of  sov'reign 
sway,  ISO 

The  two  contending   princes  make   their 
way; 

Intrepid  thro'  the  midst  of  danger  go. 

Their  friends  encourage,  and  amaze  the  foe. 

With  mighty  souls  in  narrow  bodies  press'd. 

They  challenge,  and  encounter  breast  to 
breast; 

So  fix'd  on  fame,  unknowing  how  to  fly. 

And  obstinately  bent  to  win  or  die, 

That  lonfi^  the  doubtful  combat  they  main- 
tain. 

Till  one  prevails — for  one  can  only  reign. 
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Yet  aU  those  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly ' 

fray,  130 

A  cast  of  scatter'd  dnst  will  soon  allay, 
And  undecided  leave  the  fortune  of  the 

day. 
When  both  the  chiefs  are  sunder'd  from 

the  fight, 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right; 
And  let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  sUin, 
That  he' who  best  deserves  aLone  may  reign. 
With  ease  distinguish'd  is  the  regal  race: 
One  monarch  wears  an  honest  open  face; 
Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold, 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold. 
And  ruddy  scales;  for  empire  he  designed. 
Is  better  bom,  and  of  a  nobler  kind.        142 
That  other  looks  like  nature  in  disgrace: 
Grannt  are  his  sides,  and  sullen  is  his  &ce ; 
And  like  their  grisly  prince  appears  his 

gloomy  race. 
Grim,  ehastly,  rugged,  like  a  thirsty  train 
That  W    have  trayel'd  tW  a  deurt 

plam, 
And  spet  from  their  dry  chaps  the  gather'd 

dust  again. 
The  better  brood,  unlike  the  bastard  crew. 
Are  mark'd  with  royal  streaks  of  BhiniBg 

nue;  150 

Glitt'ring  and  ardent,  tho'  in  body  less: 
From  these,  at   pointed  seasons,  hope  to 

press 
Huge  heavy  honeycombs,  of  golden  juice, 
Not  only  sweet,  but  pure,  and  fit  for  use, 
T'  allay  the  stoength  and  hardness  of  the 

wine, 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  metheglin  join. 
But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their 

play, 
And  loathe  their  empty  hives,  and  idly 

stray. 
Restrain  the  wanton  fugitives,  and  take 
A  timely  care  to  bring  the  truants  back.  160 
The  tasK  is  easy  —  but  to  clip  the  wings 
Of  their  high-flying  arbitrary  kings. 
At  their  command,  the  people  swarm  away: 
Confine  the  tyrant,  and  the  slaves  will  stay. 
Sweet  gaiuens,  full  of  saffron  flow'rs, 

invite 
The  wand'ring  gluttons,  and  retard  their 

flight: 
Besides,  the  god  obscene,  who  frights  away. 
With  his  lath  sword,  the  thiefs  and  birds  of 

With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the 
bees 


For  slips  of  pines  may  search  the  mountain 

trees,  170 

And  with  wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  plant  the 

plain, 
Till    his   hard   homy   fingers   ache   with 

pain; 
And  deck  with  fruitful   trees  the  fields 

around. 
And  with   refreshing  waters  drench  the 

ground. 
Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labors  end,^ 
Strike  sail,  and  hast'ning  to  the  harbor  I 

tend,  I 

My  song  to  fiow'ry  gardens  might  extend:  J 
To  teach  the  vegetable  arts,  to  sing 
The  Pssstan  roses,  and  their  double  spring; 
How  SQCc'ry  drinks  the  running  streams^ 

and  how  iSo 

Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow; 
How  cucumers  along  the  surface  creep 
With  crooked  bodies,  and  with  bellies  deep; 
The  late  narcissus,  and  the  winding  trail 
Of  bear's-f oot,  myrtles  green,  and  ivy  pale. 
For,  where  with  stately  tow'rs  Tarentum 

stands. 
And  deep  Gabesus  soaks  the  yellow  sandsy 
I  chanc'a  an  old  Corycian  swam  to  know,  ^ 
Lord  of  few  acres,  and  those  barren  too,  I 
Unfit  for  sheep  or  vines,  and  more  unfit  { 

to  sow:  190  J 

Yet,  laboring  well  his  little  spot  of  groimd. 
Some  scatt'ring  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he 

found. 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal 

fare. 
Sometimes  white   lilies  did  their   leaves 

afford. 
With  wholesome  poppy  flow'rs,  to  meod 

homely  board; 
For,  late  returning  home,  he  supp'd  at ' 

ease. 
And  wisely  deem'd  the  wealth  of  m<m-  I 

archs  less:  ^ 

The  little  of  his  own,  because  his  own, 

did  please. 

To  quit  his  care,  he  gather'd,  first  of  all,  aoo 
In  spring  the  roses,  apples  in  the  fall; 
And,  when  cold  winter  split  the  rocka  in 

twain, 
And  ice  the  running  rivers  did  restrain. 
He    stripped  the  bear's-foot  of  its  leafy 

growth. 
And,  <^ling  western  winds,  accns'd  the 

spring  of  sloth. 
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He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  * 

found 
To  reap  the  product  of  his  labor'd  ground, 
And    squeeze    the   combs  with  golden 

liquor  orown'd. 
His  limes  were  first  in  flow'rs;  his  lofty 

pines, 
With  mendly    shade,  secur*d  his  tender 

yines.  2  to 

For  ev'ry  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford. 
An  autunm  apple  was  by  tale  restor'd. 
He  knew  to  rank  his  elms  in  even  rows,  1 
For  fruit  the  grafted  pear  tree  to  dispose,  I 
And  tame  to  plums  the  sourness  of  the  [ 

sloes.  j 

With  spreading  planes  he  made  a  cool  re- 
treat, 
To  shade  good  fellows  from  the  summer's 

heat. 
But,  straiten'd  in  my  spaoe,  I  must  forsake 
This  task,  for  others  afterwards  to  take. 

Describe  we  next  the  nature  of  the  bees, 
Bestow'd  by  Jove  for  secret  services. 


231 


When,  by  the  tinkling  sound  of  timbrels 

The  King  of  Hear'n  in  Cretan  cares  they 

fed. 
Of  all  the  race  of  animals,  alone, 
The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own; 
And,  conmion  sons,  beneath  one  law  they 

live, 
And  with  one  conmion  stock  their  traffic 

drive. 
Each  has  a  certain  home,  a  sev'ral  staU; 
All  is  the  State's,  the  State  provides  for  all. 
Mindful  of  coming  cold,  they  share  the 

pain,  ajo 

And  hoard,  for  winter's  use,  the  simmier's 

sain. 
Some  crer  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  lorase  to  provide ; 
These  drudge  in  fields  abroad,  and  those ' 

at  home 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  labor'd 

comb. 
With  dew,  narcissus  leaves,  and  clanuny 

gum. 

To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive; 
Some  nurse  the  future  nation  of  the  hive; 
Sweet  honey  some  condense;  some  purge 

the  grout; 
The  rest,  in  cells  apart,  the  liquid  nectar 

shut:  240 

All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive; 


With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's 

deeds; 
With  diligence  the  fragrant  work  proceeds. 
As  when  the  Cyclops,  at  th'  almignty  nod. 
New  thunder  hasten  for  their  angry  god. 
Subdued  in  fire  the  stubborn  me&L  lies; 
One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies. 
And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air: 
Others  to  auench  the  hissing  mass  prepare; 
With  lifted  arms  they  order  ev'ry  blow,  ] 
And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a 

row;  asa 

With  labor'd  anvil,  ^tna  groan,    be- 

low: 
Strongly  they  strike;  huge  flakes  of  flames 

expire; 
With  tongs  they  turn  the  steel,  and  vex  it 

in  the  fire. 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  com- 
pare, 
Such  are  the  bees,  and  such  their  busy  care; 
Studious  of  honey,  each  in  his  degree. 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grave  experieno'd 

bee: 
That  in  the  field;  this,  in  affairs  of  state  ate 
Emnloy'd  at  home,  abides  within  the  gate. 
To  fortify  the  combs,  to  build  the  wafl. 
To  prop  the  ruins,  lest  the  fabric  fall: 
But,  late  at  night,  with  weary  pinions  come 
The  lab'ring  youth,  and  heavy  laden,  home. 
Plains,  meiMb,  and  orchards,  all  the  day 

he  plies; 
The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his 

thighs: 
He  spoils  the  saffron  floVrs;  he  sips  the 

blues 
Of  'vi'lets,  wilding  blooms,  and  willow  dews. 
Their  toil  is  common,  common   is  their 

sleep;  a7o 

They  shake  their  wings  when  mom  begins 

to  peep. 
Rush  thro'  the  city  gates  without  dela^. 
Nor  ends  liieir  work,  but  with  declining 

day. 
Then,  having  spent  the  last  remains  of 

light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night. 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  eVning 

bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  'em  to 

their  ceUs. 
When  once  in  beds  their  weary  limbs  they 

steep. 
No  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden 

sleepi 
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'TiB   sacred    sileiioe   all.    Nor  dare  they 

stray,  280 

When  rain  is  promis'd,  or  a  stormy  day; 

But  near  the  city  walls  their  watering  taJce, 

Nor  forage  far,  but  short  excursions  make. 

And  as,  when  empty  barks   on  billows 

float, 
With  sandy  ballast  sailors  trim  the  boat; 
So  bees  bear  gravel  stones,  whose  poising 

weight 
Steers    thro'    the   whistling    winds    their 

steady  flight. 
But,  what 's  more  strange,  their  modest 

appetites. 
Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. 
No  lust  enervates  their  heroic  mind,        290 
Nor   wastes    their    strength    on    wanton 

womankind; 
But  in  their  mouths  reside  their  genial 

pow'rs: 
They  gather    children    from  the    leaves 

and  flow'rs. 
Thus  make  they  kings  to  fill  the  regal' 

seat, 
And  thus  their  little  citizens  create. 
And  waxen  cities  build  and  palaces  of 

state. 
And  oft  on  rocks  their  tender  wings  they 

tear, 
And  sink  beneath  the  burthens  which  they 

bear: 
Such  rage  of  honey  in  their  bosom  beats. 
And  such  a  zeal  they  have  for  flow'ry 

sweets.  300 

Thus  tho*  the  race  of  life  they  quickly 

run, 
Which  in  the  space  of  sev'n  short  years  is 

done, 
Th'  inunortal   line    in    sure  succession' 

reigns; 
The  fortune  of  the  family  remains,  *> 

And  grandsires'  grandsons  the  long  list 

contains.  J 

Besides,  not  Egypt,  India,  Media,  more, 
With  servile  awe  their  idol  king  adore: 
While  he  survives,  in  concord  and  con- ' 

tent 
The  commons  live,  by  no  divisions  rent;   > 
But  the  great  monarch's  death  dissolves  I 

the  government.  sio  J 

All  goes  to  ruin;  they  themselves  contrive 
To  rob  the  honey,  and  subvert  the  hive. 
The  king  presides,  his  subjects'  toil  surveys; 
The  servile  rout  their  careful  Csesar  praise: 
Him  they  extol;  they  worship  him  alone; 


They  crowd  his  levees,  and  support  his 

throne; 
They  raise  hun  on  their  shoulders  with  a 

shout; 
And,  when  their  sov'reign's  quarrel  calls 

'em  out. 
His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy. 
And  think  it  honor  at  his  feet  to  die.       sao 
Induc'd  by  such  examples,  some  have 

taught 
That     bees    have    portions    of    ethereal 

thought; 
Endued  wi&  particles  of  heavenly  fires: 
For  Grod  the  whole  created  mass  mspires; 
Thro'  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depth 

he  throws 
His    influence  round,  and  kindles   as  he 

goes. 
Hence  flocks,  and   herds,  and  men,  and 

beasts,  and  fowls 
With  breath  are  quicken'd    and    attract 

their  souls; 
Hence  take  the  forms  his  prescience  did 

ordain, 
And  into  him  at  length  resolve  again.      330 
No  room  is  left  for  death:  they  mount  the 

Bky, 
And  to  their  own  congenial  planets  fly. 
Now,  when  thou  hast  decreed  to  seize 

their  stores, 
And  by  prerogative  to  break  their  doors. 
With  sprinkled  water  first  the  city  choke. 
And  then  pursue  the  citizens  with  smoke. 
Two  honey  harvests  fall  in  ev'ry  year: 
First,  when  the  pleasine  Pleiades  appear. 
And,  springing  upwazd,  spurn  the    brinj 

seas;  339 

Again,  when  their  affrighted  choir  surveys 
The  wat'xy  Scorpion  mend  his  pace  be- 
hind. 
With  a  black  train  of  storms,  and  winter 

wind. 
They  plun^  into  the  deep,  and  safe  pro- 
tection find. 
Prone  to  revenge,  the  bees,  a  wrathful  race. 
When  once  provok'd,  assault  th'  aggressor's 

&ce. 
And  thro'  the  purple  veins  a  passage  find; 
There  fix  their  stings,  and  leave  their  souls 

behind. 
But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee, 
And  wouldst  preserve  thy  famish'd  family; 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate,  350 
And  break  the  waxen  walls  to  save  the  state. 
For  lurking  lizards  often  lodge,  by  stealth. 
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Within   the   snbiirbB,   and   purloin   their 

wealth; 
And  wonuBy  that  shun  the  light,  a  dark 

retreat 
Have  found  in  oombs,  and  undermin'd  the 

seat; 
Or  lazy  drones,  without  their  share  of  pain, 
In  winter  quarters  free,  devour  the  gam; 
Or  wanis  infest  the  camp  with  loud  alarms, 
And  mix  in  battle  with  unequal  arms; 
Or  secret  moths  are  there  in  silence  fed;  360 
Or  spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs 

have  spread. 
The  more  oppressed  by  foes,  or  famine-pin'd, 
The  more  increase  thy  care  to  save  the  sink- 
ing kind: 
With  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  their  empty 

hives. 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 
But,  since  they  share  with  man  one  com- 
mon fate. 
In  health  and  sickness,  and  in  turns  of  state ; 
Observe  the  symptoms  when  they  fall  away. 
And  languish  with  insensible  decay. 
They  change  their  hue;  with  haggard  eyes 

they  stare;  370 

Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their 

hair; 
And  crowds  of  dead,  that  never  must ' 

return 
To  their  lov'd  hives,  in  decent  pomp  are 

borne: 
Their  friends  attend  the  hearse;  the  next 

relations  mourn. 
The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp. 
Their  feeble  legs  within  each  other  clasp, 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  listless  of  their 

gjun. 
Soft  whispers  then,  and  broken  sounds  are 

heard, 
As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are 

stirr'd;  380 

Such  stifled  noise  as  the  close  furnace  hides, 
Or  dying  murmurs  of  departing  tides. 
This  when  thou  seest,  galbanean  odors  use, 
And  honey  in  the  sickly  hive  infuse. 
Thro'  reeden  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood, 
T'  invite  the  people  to  their  wonted  food. 
Mix  it  with  thicken'd  juice  of  sodden  wines, 
And  raisins  from  the  grapes  of  Psythian 

vines: 
To  these  add  pounded,  galls,  and  roses  dry, 
And,  with  Cecropian  thyme,  strong-scented 

centaury.  390 


A  flow'r  there  it,  that  grows  in  meadow 

ground, 
Amellus  call'd,  and  easy  to  be  found; 
For,  from  one  root,  the  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves,  and  vilet-purple  boughs: 
The  flow'r  itself  is  glorious  to  behold. 
And  shines  on  altars  like  refulgent  gold; 
Sharp  to  the  taste;  by  shepherds  near  the 

stream 
Of  Mella  found;  and  thence  they  gave  the 

name. 
Boil  this  restoring  root  in  gen'rous  wine, 
And  set  beside  the  door,  the  sickly  stock  to 

dine.  400 

But,  if  the  lab'ring  kind  be  wholly  lost. 
And  not  to  be  retrieved  with  care  or  cost; 
T  is  time  to  touch  the  precepts  of  an  art 
Th'  Arcadian  master  did  of  old  impart; 
And  how  he  stock'd  his  empty  hives  again, 
Renew'd  with  putrid  gore  of  oxen  slain. 
An  ancient  legend  I  prepare  to  sing, 
And    upward    follow  Tame's    immortal 

spring:  — 
For,  where  with  sevenfold  horns  myste- 
rious Nile 
Surrounds  the  skirts  of  Egypt's  fruitful 

isle,  4x0 

And  where  "in  pomp  the  sunburnt  people 

ride 
On  painted  barges  o'er  the  teeming  tide. 
Which,  pouring  down  from  Ethiopian  lands. 
Makes  green  uie  soil  with  slime,  and  black 

prolific  sands; 
That  length  of  region,  and  large  tract  of 

ground, 
In  this  one  art  a  sure  relief  have  found. 
First,  in  a  place  by  nature  close,  they  build 
A   narrow  flooring,  gutter'd,  waU'd,  and 

til'd. 
In  this,  four  windows  are  contriv'd,  that 

strike 
To  the  four  winds  oppos'd    their  beams 

oblique.  420 

A  steer  of  two  years  old  they  take,  whose 

head 
Now  first  with  bumish'd  horns  begins  to 

spread; 
They  stop  his  nostrils,  while  he  strives  in 

vain 
To  breathe  free  air,  and  struggles  with  his 

pain. 
Knock'd  down,  he  dies:  his  bowels,  bruis'd 

within, 
Betray  no  wound  on  his  unbroken  skin. 
Extended  thus,  in  this  obscene  abode 
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They  leave  the  beast;  bat  first  sweet  flow'rs 

are  strow'd 
Beneath    his    body,  broken    boughs    and 

thyme. 
And  pleasing  cassia  just  renew'd  in  prime. 
This  most  be  done,  ere  spring  makes  equal 

When  western  winds  on  curling  waters  play; 
Ere  painted  meads  produce  their   flow'ry 

crops, 
Or  swaUows  twitter  on  the  chimney  tops. 
The  tainted  blood,  in  this  close  prison  pent, 
Begins  to  boil,  and  thro'  the  bones  ferment. 
Then,  wondrous  to  behold,  new  creatures 

rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs; 
Till,  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with 

wings, 
The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed 

stings;  440 

And,  more  and  more  affecting  air,  they  tiy 
Their  tender  pinions,  and  begm  to  fly: 
At  length,  like  suouner  storms  from  spread- 
ing clouds. 
That  burst  at  once,  and  pour  impetuous 

floods; 
Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian 

bows. 
When  from  afar  they  gall  embattled  foes; 
With  such  a  tempest  thro'  the  skies  they 

steer. 
And  such  a  form  the  winged  squadrons 

bear. 
What  god,  O  Muse  1  this  useful  science 

taught? 
Or    by    what    man's    experience    was    it 

brought  ?  450 

Sad  AristsBus  from  fair  Tempo  fled, 
His  bees  with  fomine  or  diseases  dead: 
On  Feneus'  banks  he  stood,  and  near  his 

holy  head; 
And,  while  his  falling  tears  the  stream 

supplied, 
Thus,  mourning,  to  his  mother  goddess  cried: 
**  Mother  Gyrene  1  mother,  whose  abode 
Is  in  the  depth  of  this  immortal  flood  ! 
What  boots  it,  that  from  Fhosbus'  loins  I 

spring. 
The  third,  by  him  and  thee,  from  heav'n's 

hifiph  king  ? 
O  where  is  all  Siy  boasted  jnty  gone,      460 
And  promise  of  the  sides  to  thy  deluded 

son? 
Why  didst  thou  me,  unhappy  me,  create, 
Odious  to  gods,  and  bom  to  bitter  fate  ? 


Whom  scarce  my  sheep,  and  scarce  my ' 

painful  plow. 
The  needful  aias  of  human  life  allow: 
So  wretched  is  thy  son,  so  hard  a  mother 

thoul 
Froceed,  inhuman  parent,  in  thy  scorn; 
Root  up  my  trees;  with  blights  destroy 

my  com; 
My  vineyards  ruin,  and  my  sheepf olds 

bum. 
Let  loose  thy  rage;  let  all  thy  spite  be 

shown,  470 

Since  thus  thy  hate  pursues  the  praises  of 

thy  son." 
But,  from  her  mossy  bow'r  below  the 
j  ground. 

His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive 
I  sound, 

Encompass'd  with  her  sea-green  sisters 
I  round. 

One  common  work  they  plied;  their  distsffs 

fuU 
With  carded  locks  of  blue  Milesian  wool: 
Spio,  with  Drymo  brown,  and  Xanthe  &ir, 
And  sweet  FhyUodooe  with  long  dishevel'd 

hair; 
Cydippe  with  Lycorias,  one  a  maid. 
And  one  that  once  had  call'd  Lucina's  aid; 
Clio  and  Beroe,  from  one  &ther  both;     4S1 
Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party-col- 
or'd  cloth; 
Opis  the  meek,  aiid  Deiopeia  proud; 
Nis»a  softly,  with  Ligea  loud; 
Thalia  joyous,  Ephyre  the  sad. 
And  Arethusa,  once  Diana's  maid. 
But  now  (her  quiver  left)  to  love  betray' 
To  these  Clymene  the  sweet  theft  declares 
Of  Mars,  and  Vulcan's  unavailing  cares ; 
And  all  the  rapes  of  gods,  and  ev*^  love,  490 
From  ancient  Uhaos  down  to  youmful  Jove. 
Thus  while  she  sings,  the  sisters  torn 

the  wheel. 
Empty  the  woolly  rock,  and  fill  the  reeL 
A  mournful  sound  again  the  mother  hears; 
Again  the  mournful  sound  invades  the  us- 

ters'  ears. 
Starting  at  once  from  their  green  seats, 

they  rise; 
Fear  in  their  heart,  amazement  in  their 

eyes. 
But  Arethusa,  leaping  from  her  bed, 
First  lifts  above  the  waves  her  beauteous 

head. 
And,  or}^  from  «&r,  thus  to  Cyrene 

said:  500 
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^O  sister,  not  with    causeless  fear  pos^ 

sess'd  1 
No  stranger  voice  disturbs  thy  tender  breast. 
Tis  Aristieas,  'tis  thy  darUng  son, 
Who  to  his  careless  mother  mskes  his  moan. 
Near  his  paternal  stream  he  sadly  stands, 
With  downcast  eyes,  wet  cheeks,  and  folded 

hands. 
Upbraiding  heav'n,  from  whence  his  lineage 


came; 


And  cruel  caUs  the  gods,  and  cruel  thee,  by 

name." 
Cyrene,  mov'd  with  loye,  and  seized  with 

fear. 
Cries  out:  *'  Conduct  my  son,  conduct  him 

here:  510 

'TIS  lawful  for  the  youth,  deriv'd  from 

gods. 
To  view  the  secrets  of  our  deep  abodes." 
At  once  she  wav'd  her  hand  on  either  side; 
At  once  the  nak.  of  swelling  .treuna  di- 

Tide. 
Two  rising  heaps  of  liquid  crystal  stand. 
And  leave  a  space  betwixt  of  empty  sand. 
Thus  safe  received,  the  downward  track  he 

treads, 
Which  to  his  mother's  wat'ry  palace  leads. 
With  wond'ring  eyes  he  views  the  secret 

store 
Of  lakes,  that  pent  in  hoUow  caverns  roar: 
He  hears   the  crackling   sound  of   coral 

woods,  pi 

And  sees  the  secret  source  of  subterranean 

floods; 
And  where,  distinguish'd  in  their  sev'nJ 

cells, 
The  fount  of  Fhasis,  and  of  Lycus,  dwells; 
Where  swift  Enipeus  in  his  bed  appears. 
And  Tiber  his  majestic  forehead  rears; 
Whence  Anio  flows,  and  Hypanis,  profound. 
Breaks  thro'  th'  opposing  rocks  with  rag- 
ing sound; 
Where  Po  first  issues  from  his  dark  abodes, 
And,  awful  in  his  cradle,  rules  the  floods: 
Two  golden  horns  on  his  large  front  he 

wears,  531 

And  his  grim  face  a  bull's  resemblance 

bears; 
With  rapid    course  he  seeks  the  sacred 

main. 
And  fattens,  as  he  runs,  the  fruitful  plain. 
Now,  to  the  court  arriv'd,  th'  admiring 

son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone; 
Now  to  his  mother  goddess  tells  his  grief. 


Which  she  with  pity  hears,  and  promises  re- 
lief. 
Th'  officious  nymphs,  attending  in  a  ring, 
With  waters  drawn  from  their  perpetual 
spring,  540 

From  eiurthly  drees  his  body  purify. 
And  rub  his  tempes  with  fine  towels  dry; 
Then  load  the  tables  with  a  lib'ral  feast. 
And  honor  with  full  bowls  their  friendly 

guest 
The  sacred  altars  are  involv'd  in  smoke. 
And  the  bright  choir  their  kindred  gods 

invoke. 
Two  bowls  the  mother  fills  with  Lydian ' 

wine; 
Then  thus:  "  Let  these  be  pour'd,  with  >> 

rites  divine, 
To  the  great  authors  of  our  wat'ry  line:  J 
To  Father  Ocean,  this;   and  th]jB,"she1 

said,  550 

'*  Be  to  the  nymphs  his  sacred  sisters  paid,  > 
Who  rule  the  wat'ry  plains,  and  hola  the  I 
woodland  shade."  J 

She  sprinkled  thrice,  with  wine,  the  Vestol 

fire; 
Thrice  to  the  vaulted  roof  the  flames  as- 
pire. 
Rais'd  with  so  blest  an  omen,  she  begun. 
With  words  like  these,  to  cheer  her  droop- 
ing son: 
**  In  the  Carpathian  bottom  makes  abode 
The  shephera  of  the  seas,  a  prophet  and  a 

god. 
High  o'er  the  main  in  wat'ry  pomp  he  rides; 
His  azure  car  and  finny  coursers  guides:  560 
Proteus  his  name  —  to  his  Pallenum  port 
I  see  from  &r  the  weary  god  resort. 
Him  not  alone  we  river  gods  adore, 
But  aged  Nereus  hearkens  to  his  lore. 
With   sure  foresight,  and   with   unerring 

doom. 
He  sees  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 
This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to 

keep 
His  scaly  flocks,  that  mize  the  wat'ry  deep. 
Implore  his  aid;  for  Proteus  onlv  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure,  of  all  thy  woes. 
But  first  the  wily  wizard  must  be  caught; " 
For,  unconstrain'd,  he  nothing  tells  for 
naught;  572 

Nor  is  with  pray'rs,  or  bribes,  or  flatt'ry 

bouffht. 
Surprise  hmi  first,  and  with  hard  fetters 

bind; 
Then  all  his  frauds  will  vanish  into  wind. 
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I  will  myself  oonduct  thee  on  iky  way; 
When  next  the  southing  sun  inflames  the 

day, 
When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dews  in 

vain, 
And  sheep,  in  shades,  avoid  the  parching 

plam: 
Then  will  I  lead  thee  to  his  secret  seat,    * 
When,  weary  with  his  toil,  and  scorch'd 

with  heat,  581 

The  wayward  sire  frequents  his  cool  re- 
treat. 

His  eyes  with  heaTY  slumber  overcast; 
With  force  invade  his  limbs,  and  bind  him 

fast. 
Thus  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  over  bold: 
The  slipp'ry  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold. 
And  various  forms  kssume,  to  cheat  thy 

sight, 
And  with  vain  images  of  beasts  affright: 
With  foamy  tusks  will  seem  a  bristly  boar. 
Or  imitate  the  lion's  angry  roar;  590 

Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy 

snares. 
Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tiger  stares; 
Or,  with  a  wue  thy  caution  to  betray, 
In  fleeting  streams  attempt  to  slide  away. 
But  thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care; 
Till,  tiring  aU  his  arts,  he  turns  again 
To  his  true  shape,  in  which  he  first  was 


» 


seen. 

This  said,  with  nectar  she  her  son  anoints, 
Infusing  vigor  thro'  his  mortal  joints:     600 
Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odors  ran; 
He  breath'd  of  heav'n,  and  look'd  above  a 

man. 
Within  a  mountain's  hollow  womb  there 

lies 
A  large  recess,  conceal'd  from  human  eyes, 
Where  heaps  of  billows,  driv'n  by  wind  ^ 

and  tide, 
In  form  of  war  their  wat'ry  ranks  divide, 
And  there,  like  sentries  set,  without  the 

mouth  abide: 
A  station  safe  for  ships,  when  tempests  roar, 
A  silent  harbor,  and  a  cover'd  shore. 
Secure  within  resides  the  various  god,     610 
And  draws  a  rock  upon  his  dark  abode. 
Hether  with  silent   steps,  secure  from^ 

sight, 
The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns 

him  from  the  light: 
Herself,  involv'd  in  clouds,  precipitates 

her  flight. 


'T  was  noon;  the  sultry  Dog-star  from 

the  sky 
Scorch'd  Indian  swains;  the  rivel'd  grass 

was  dry; 
The  sun  with  flaming  arrows  pierc'd  the 

flood. 
And,  darting  to  the  bottom,  bak'd  the  mud; 
When  weary  Proteus,  from  the  briny  waves, 
Retir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves.  6ao 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play. 
And,  rolling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea; 
Unwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze. 
Then  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose. 
Himself,  their   herdsman,  on  the  middle 

mount. 
Takes  of  his  muster'd  flocks  a  just  account. 
So,  seated  on  a  rock,  a  shephenl's  groom . 
Surveys  his  ev'nii^  flocks  returning  home. 
When  lowing  calves  and  bleating  lamboy 

from  far,  639 

Provoke  the  prowling  wolf  to  nightly  war. 
Th'  occasion  offers,  aid  the  youth  complies: 
For  scarce  the  weary  god  had  clos'd  his 

eyes, 
When,  rushing  on,  with  shouts,  he  binds  in 

chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  con- 
strains. 
He,  not  unmindful  of  his  usual  art, 
First  in  dissembled  fire  attempts  to  part: 
Then  roaring  beasts  and  running  streamB 

he  tries. 
And  wearies  all  his  miracles  of  lies; 
But,  having  shifted  ev'ry  form  to  scape, 
Convinc'd    of  conquest,   he    resnm'a    his 

shape,  640 

And  thus,  at  length,  in  human  accent  spoke : 
''Audacious  youth  I    what  madness  could 

provoke 
A  mortal  man  t'  inrade  a  sleeping  god  ? 
What  bus'ness  brought  thee  to  my  dark 

abode  ?  " 
To    this    th'  audacious  youth:  "Thou 

know'st  full  well 
My  name  and  bus'ness,  eod;  nor  need  I  telL 
No  man  can  Proteus  cheat;  but,  Proteoflg 

leave 
Thy  fraudful  arts,  and  do  not  thou  deceive. 
Fou'wing  the   goiis'  command,  I  come  t' 

implore 
Thy  help,  my  perish'd  people  to  restore.** 
The  seer,  who  could  not  yet  his  wrath 

assuage,  651 

Roll'd  his  green  eyes,  that  sparkled  wiUi 

his  rage. 
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And  gnaah'd   his  teeth,  and  cried:   "No 

Yulear  god 
Pursues  thy  orimes,  nor  with  a  common 

rod. 
Thy  great  misdeeds  hare  met  a  due  re- 
ward; 
And  Orpheus'  dying  pray'rs  at  length  are 

heard. 
For  crimes  not  his  the  lover  lost  his  life, 
And  at  thy  hands  requires  his  murther'd 

wife; 
Nor  (if  the  Fates  assist  not)  canst   thou 

scape 
The  just  revenge  of  that  intended  rape.  660 
To  shun  thy  lawless  lust,  the  dying  bride, 
Unwary,  took  along  the  river's  side, 
Nor  at  her  heels  perceiv'd  the  deadly  snake 
That  kept  the  bank,  in  covert  of  the  brake. 
But  all  hef  feUow-nymphs  the  mountains 

tear 
With  loud  laments,  and  break  the  yielding 

air: 
The  realms  of  Mars  remurmur'd  all  around, 
And  echoes  to  th'  Athenian  shores  rebound. 
Th'  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no ' 

more, 
Pid  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore, 
And  sought    his  mournful    mind  with 

music  to  restore.  671 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  desarts  all  alone,   ' 
He  call'd,  sigh'd,  sung:  his  griefs  with 

day  begun,  > 

Kor  were  they  finish'd  with  the  setting 

sun.  J 

£v'n  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  his  way,  thro'  forests  void  of  light, 
And  dar'd  amidst  the  trembling  ghosts  to 

siM, 
And  stood  before  th'  inexorable  king. 
Th'  infernal  troops  like  passing  shadows 

glide. 
And,  list'ning,  crowd  the  sweet  musician's 

side.  680 

Not  flocks  of  birds,  when  driv'n  by  storms 

or  night, 
Stretch  to  the  forest  with  so  thick  a  flight: 
Men,     matrons,    children,  and   th'  un-* 

married  maid. 
The  mighty  hero's  more  majestic  shade,* 
And  youths  on  f nn'ral  piles  before  their 

parents  laid.  j 

All  these  Cocytus    bounds    with  squalid 

reeds, 

*  TUa  whole  line  ii  taken  tiom  the  Herqaeei  of  Nor- 
nuuiby*!  traiulatlon. 


With    muddy   ditches,  and  with    deadly 

weeds; 
And  baleful  Styz  encompasses  around. 
With  nine  slow  circling  streams,  th'  un- 
happy ground. 
Ev'n  from  the  depths  of  hell  the  damn'd 

advance;  690 

Th'  infemid  mansions,  nodding,  seem  to 

danoe; 
The  gaping  three-mouth'd  dog  forgets  to 

snarl; 
The    Furies    hearken,    and    their    snakes 

uncurl; 
Izion  seems  no  more  his  pains  to  feel. 
But  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wheel. 
"  All  dangers  pass'd,  at  length  &e  lovely 

bride 
In  safety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide. 
Longing  the  conmion  light  again  to  share. 
And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  upper  air:  699 
He  first;  and  close  behind  him  follow'd  she; 
For  such  was  Proserpne's  severe  decree  — 
When  strong  desires  th'  impatient  youth 

invade. 
By  little  caution  and  much  love  betray 'd: 
A  fault  which  easy  pardon  mifht  receive, 
Were  lovers  judges,  or  could  Hell  forgive. 
For,  near  the  confines  of  ethereal  light. 
And  longing  for  the  glimm'ring  of  a  sight, 
Th'  unwary  lover  oast  his  eyes  behind. 
Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  master  of  his 

mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal'd  in  empty 

smoke,  710 

And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 
Three  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  cov'nants  broke;  three  peals  of  thunder 

join. 
Then  thus  the  bride:  *  What  fury  seiz'd  on 

thee. 
Unhappy  man  1  to  lose  tiiyself  and  me  ? 
DraffgM  back  again  by  cruel  destinies, 
An  iron  slumber  shuts  my  swinmiing  eyes. 
And  now,  farewell  1  Involv'd  in  shades  of 

night. 
Forever  1  am  ravish'd  from  thy  sight. 
In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands,  to  join  720 
In  sweet  embraces  —  ah  I  no  longer  thine  I ' 
She  said;  and  from  his  eyes  the  fleeting' 

fair  I 

Betir'd  like  subtile  smoke  dissolVd  in  air,  [ 
And  left  her  hopeless  lover  in  despair.     J 
In  vain,  with  folding  arms,  the  vouth  assay'd 
To  stop  her   flight,  and  stram  the  flymg 

shade: 
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He  prays,  he  raves,  all  means  in  vain  he  ^ 
mes, 

With  ra^  inflam'd,  astonished  with  sur- 
prise; 

But  she  retum'd  no  more,  to  bless  his 
longing  eyes, 

Nor  would  th'    infernal    ferryman    onoe 
more  730 

Be  brib'd  to  waft  him  to  the  farther  shore. 

What  should  he  do,  who  twice  had  lost  his 
love? 

What   notes  invent  ?   what  new  petitions 
move? 

Her  soul  already  was  consigned  to  fate, 

And  shiv'ring  in  the*  leaky  sculler  sate. 

For  seVn  continued  months,  if  fame  say 
true. 

The  wretehed  swain  his  sorrows  did  renew. 

By  Strymon's    freezing  streams  he  sate 
alone: 

The  rocks  were  mov'd  to  pity  with  his 
moan; 

Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his 
wrongs;  740 

Fierce  tigers  couch'd  around,   and  loll'd 
their  fawnine^  tongues. 
"  So,  close  in  poplar  s£ules,  her  children 
gone. 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone, 

Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found, 
and  thence 

By  stealth  convey'd  th'  unfeather'd  inno- 
cence. 

But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful 
strains; 

And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains. 

Sad  Orpheus  thus  his  tedious  hours  em- 
ploys. 

Averse  from  Venus,  and  from  nuptial  joys. 

Alone  he  tempts  the  frozen  floods,  alone  750 

Th'  unhappy  climes,  where  spring  was  never 
known: 

He  mourned  his  wretehed  wife,  in  vain  re- 
stored. 

And  Pluto's  unavailing  boon  deplor'd. 
"  The  Thracian  matrons,  who  the  youth 
accus'd 

Of  love  disdain'd  and  marriage  rites  re- 
fused, 

With  furies  and  nocturnal  orgies  fir'd, 

At  length  against  his  sacred  life  conspir'd. 

Whom  ev'n  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd, 
they  kiird, 

And  strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the 
field. 


Then,  when  his  head,  from  his  fair  shoulders 

torn,  760 

Wash'd  by  the  waters,  was  on  Hebrus  bomcj 
£ v'n  then  his  ti*emblii^  tongue  invok'd  his '] 

bride; 
With  his  last  voice,  <  Euiydice,'  he  cried. 
*  Eurydice,'  the  rocks  and  river  banks  re- 
plied." 
This  answer  Proteus  gave;  nor  more  he' 

said. 
But  in  the  billows  plunf'd  his  hoary  head ; 
And,  where  he  leap'd,  the  waves  in  circles 

widely  spresd. 
The  nymph  retum'd,  her  drooping  son  to 

cheer. 
And  bade  him  banish  his  superfluous  fear: 
<*  For  now,"  said  she,  <*  the  cause  is  known, 

from  whence  770 

Thy  woe  succeeded,  and  for  whit  offense. 
The  nymphs,  companions  of  th'  unhappy 

maid, 
This  punishment  upon  thy  crimes  have  laid; 
And  sent  a  plague  among  thy  thriving  bees. 
With    vows   and    suppliant   pray'rs  their 

pow'rs  appease: 
The  soft  Napiean  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment. 
The  secret  in  an  easy  method  lies: 
Select  four  brawny  bulls  for  sacrifice, 
Which  on  Lycteus  graze  without  a  guide;  780 
Add  four  fair  heifers  yet  in  yoke  untried. 
For  these,  four  altars  iu  their  temple  rear, 
And  then  adore  the  woodland  pow'rs  with 

pray'r. 
From  ihe  slain  victims  pour  the  streaming 

blood. 
And  leave  their  bodies  in  the  shady  wood: 
Nine    mornings    thence,    LethsBan    poppy 

bring, 
T*  appease  the  manes  of  the  poets'  king; 
And,  to  propitiate  his  offended  bride, 
A  fatted  calf  and  a  black  ewe  provide. 
This  finish'd,  to  the  former  woods  repair.*^  ^j 
His  mother's  precepts  he  performs  with  I 

care;  791  [ 

The  temple  visits,  and  adores  with  pray'r;  J 
Four  altars  raises;  from  his  herd  he  culls. 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls : 
Four  heifers  from  his  female  store  he  took. 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke. 
Nine  mornings  thence,  with  sacnfloe  and 

pray'rs. 
The  pow'rs  aton'd,  he  to  the  grove  repairs. 
Beh(Md  a  prodigy  I  for,  from  within 
The  broken  bowels  and  the  bloated  skin,  800 
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A  buzzing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms: 
Straight  issue  thro'  the.  sides  assembling 

swarms. 
Dark  as  a  cloud,  they  make  a  wheeling 

flight, 
Then  on  a  neighb'ring  tree,  descending, 

light: 
Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they 

show, 
And  make  a  large  dependence  from  the 

bough. 
Thus  have  I  sung  of  fields,  and  flocks,  and 

trees, 
And  of  the  waxen  work  of  laboring  bees; 
While  mighty  Ctesar,  thundering  from  afar. 
Seeks  on  £uphrates'  banks  the  spoils  of  war; 
With  conqu  ring  arms  asserts  his  country's 

cause,  81 1 

With  arts  of  peace  the  willing  people  draws; 
On  the  glad  earth  the  Golden  Age  renews, 
And  his  great  father's  path  to  heay'n  pur- 
sues; 
While  I  at  Naples  pass  my  peaceful  days, 
Affecting  studies  of  less  noisy  praise; 
And,  bold  thro'  youth,  beneath  the  beechen 

shade. 
The  lays  of  shepherds,  and  their  loves,  have 

play'd. 


iENEIS 


TO  THE 

MOST  HONORABLE 

JOHN,    LORD    MARQUIS    OF 

NORMANBY 

EARL   OF    MULGRAVE,  ftC. 

AND   KNIGHT    OF  THE    MOST  NOBLE    ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER 

A  HEROIC  poem,  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  man  is 
capable  to  perform.  The  design  of  it  is  to 
form  the  mind  to  heroic  virtue  by  example. 
T  is  convey'd  in  verse,  that  it  may  delight, 
-while  it  instructs:  the  action  of  it  is  always 
one,  entire,  and  great.  The  least  and  most 
trivial  episodes,  or  underactions,  which  Sre 
interwoven  in  it,  are  parts  either  necessary 
or  convenient  to  carry  on  the  main  design; 
either  so  necessary,  that,  without  them,  the 
poem  must  be  imperfect,  or  so  convenient, 
that  no  others  can  oe  imagin'd  more  suitable 


to  the  place  in  which  they  are.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  firm  building; 
even  the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  fill'd  with 
rubbish,  (which  is  of  a  perishable  kind,  de- 
structive to  the  strength,)  but  with  brick 
or  stone,  tho'  of  less  pieces,  yet  of  the  same 
nature,  and  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Even  the 
least  portions  of  them  must  be  of  the  epio 
kind:  all  things  must  be  grave,  majestical, 
and  sublime;  nothing  of  a  foreign  nature, 
like  the  trifling  novels  which  Ariosto  and 
others  have  inserted  in  their  poems;  by 
which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another 
sort  of  pleasure,  opposite  to  that  which  is 
design'd  in  an  epic  poem.  One  raises  the 
soul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue;  the  other 
softens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  into  vice. 
One  conduces  to  the  poet^s  aim,  the  com- 
pleting of  his  work,  wnich  he  is  driving  on, 
laborineand  hastening  in  every  line;  the 
other  sXfickens  his  pace,  diverts  him  from 
his  way,  and  locks  him  up,  like  a  knight- 
errant,  in  an  enchanted  castle,  when  he 
should  be  pursuing  his  first  adventure. 
Statins,  as  Bossu  has  well  observ'd,  was 
ambitious  of  trying  his  strength  with  his 
master  Virgil,  as  Virril  had  before  tried 
his  with  Homer.  The  Irrecian  gave  the  two 
Romans  an  example,  in  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  at  the  funerals  of  Pa- 
trodus.  Vireil  imitated  the  invention  of 
Homer,  but  changed  the  sports.  But  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poet  took  their  occa- 
sions from  the  subject;  tho',  to  confess  the 
truth,  they  were  both  ornamental,  or  at  best 
convenient  parts  of  it,  rather  than  of  ne- 
cessity arising  from  it.  Statins,  who,  thro' 
his  whole  poem,  is  noted  for  want  of  con- 
duct and  judgment,  instead  of  staying,  as  he 
might  have  done,  for  the  death  of  Capaneus, 
Hippomedon,  Tydeus,  or  some  other  of  his 
seven  champions,  (who  are  heroes  all  alike,) 
or  more  properly  for  the  tragical  end  of 
the  two  brothers,  whose  exequies  the  next 
successor  had  leisure  to  perform  when  the 
siege  was  rais'd,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt 
the  poet's  first  action  and  his  second,  went 
out  of  his  way,  as  it  were  on  prepense 
malice,  to  commit  a  fault.  For  he  took  his 
opportunity  to  kill  a  royal  infant  by  the 
means  of  a  serpent  (that  author  of  all  evil), 
to  make  way  for  those  funeral  honors  which 
he  intended  for  him.  Now  if  this  innocent 
had  been  of  any  relation  to  his  Thehais ; 
if  he  had  either  farther'd  or  hinder'd  the 
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takiiiff  of  the  town;  the  poet  might  hare 
found  some  sorry  excuse  at  least  for  de- 
taining the  reader  from  the  promised  siege. 
On  these  terms,  this  Capanens  of  a  poet 
ingag'd  his  two  immortal  predecessors;  and 
his  success  was  answerable  to  his  enterprise. 
If  this  economy  must  be  obsery'd  in  the 
minutest  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  which,  to  a 
conunon  reader,  seem  to  be  detach'd  from 
the  body,  and  almost  independent  of  it;  what 
soul,  tho'  sent  into  the  world  with  great 
advantages  of  nature,  cultiyated  with  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  conversant  with 
histories  of  the  dead,  and  enrich'd  with 
observations  on  the  living,  can  be  sufficient 
to  inform  the  whole  body  of  so  great  a 
work  ?  I  touch  here  but  transiently,  with- 
out any  strict  method,  on  some  few  of 
those  many  rules  of  imitating  nature  which 
Aristotle  drew  from  Homer's  Iliads  and 
OdysseSf  and  which  he  fitted  to  the  drama; 
f  nziiishing  himself  also  with  observations 
from  the  practice  of  the  theater  when  it 
flourish'd  under  .£schylus,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles:  for  the  orifinnal  of  the  staee  was 
from  the  epic  poem.  Narration,  dom>tless, 
preceded  actine,  and  save  laws  to  it;  what 
at  first  was  told  artf uUy,  was,  in  process  of 
time,  represented  gracefully  to  the  sight 
and  hearing.  Those  episodes  of  Homer 
which  were  proper  for  the  stage,  the  poets 
amplified  each  mto  an  action;  out  of  his 
limbs  they  form'd  their  bodies;  what  he  had 
contracted,  they  enlarg'd;  out  of  one  Her- 
cules were  made  infinite  of  pigmies,  yet  all 
endued  with  human  souls;  for  from  him, 
their  ?reat  creator,  they  have  each  of  them 
the  divina  particulam  aura.  They  flow'd 
from  him  at  first,  and  are  at  last  resolv'd 
into  him.  Nor  were  they  only  animated  by 
him,  but  their  measure  and  symmetry  was 
owing  to  him.  His  one,  entire,  and  great 
action  was  copied  by  them  according  to  the 
proportions  oi  the  drama.  If  he  finish'd  his 
orb  within  the  year,  it  snffic'd  to  teach  them, 
that  their  action  being  less,  and  being  also 
less  diversified  with  incidents,  their  orb,  of 
consequence,  must  be  circumsorib'd  in  a  less 
compass,  which  they  reduc'd  within  the 
limits  either  of  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
day;  so  that,  as  he  taueht  them  to  amplify 
what  he  had  shortened,  by  the  same  rule, 
applied  the  contrary  way,  he  taught  them  to 
shorten  what  he  had  amplified.  Tragedy  is 
the  miniature  of  human  life;  an  epic  poem 


is  the  draught  at  length.  Here,  my  Lord,  I 
must  contract  also;  for,  before  I  was  aware, 
I  was  almost  running  into  a  long  digression, 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  absolute 
necessity  that  the  time  of  a  stage  action 
should  so  strictly  be  confin'd  to  twenty-four 
hours  as  never  to  exceed  them,  for  which 
Aristotle  contends,  and  the  Grecian  stage 
has  practic'd.  Some  longer  space,  on  some 
occasions,  I  think,  may  be  allow'd,  espe- 
cially for  the  English  theater,  which  re- 
quires more  variety  of  incidents  than  the 
French.  Comeille  himself,  after  long  prac- 
tice, was  indin'd  to  think  that  the  time 
allotted  by  the  ancients  was  too  short  to 
raise  and  finish  a  great  action:  and  better 
a  mechanic  rule  were  stretched  or  broken, 
than  a  great  beauty  were  omitted.  To  raise, 
and  afterwards  to  calm  the  passions;  to 
purge  the  soul  from  pride,  by  the  examples 
of  human  miseries,  which  befall  the  great- 
est; in  few  words,  to  expel  arrogance,  and 
introduce  compassion,  are  the  ereat  effects 
of  tragedy;  great,  I  must  confess,  if  they 
were  sdtogether  as  true  as  they  are  pomp- 
ous. But  are  habits  to  be  introduc'd  at  three 
hours'  warning?  Are  radical  diseases  so 
suddenly  remov'd?  A  mountebank  may 
promise  such  a  cure,  but  a  skilful  physician 
will  not  undertake  it.  An  epic  poem  is  not 
in  so  much  haste:  it  works  leisurely;  the 
chants  which  it  makes  are  slow;  but  the 
cure  IS  likely  to  be  more  perfect.  The  effects 
of  tragedy,  as  I  said,  are  too  violent  to  be 
lasting.  If  it  be  answered  that,  for  this 
reason,  tragedies  are  often  to  be  seen,  and 
the  dose  to  be  repeated,  this  is  tacitly  to 
confess  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  one 
heroic  poem  than  in  many  tragedies.  A  man 
is  humbled  one  day,  and  his  pride  returns 
the  next.  Chymical  medicines  are  observ'd 
to  relieve  oft'ner  than  to  cure;  for  't  is  the 
nature  of  spirits  to  make  swift  impressions, 
but  not  deep.  Galenical  decoctions,  lo  which 
I  may  properly  compare  an  epic  poem,  have 
more  of  body  in  them;  they  work  by  their 
substance  and  their  weight.  It  is  one  reason 
of  Aristotle's  to  prove  that  tragedy  is  the 
more  noble,  because  it  turns  in  a  shorter 
compass;  the  whole  action  being  circum- 
scrib'd  within  the  space  of  four^md-twenty 
hours.  He  might  prove  as  well  that  a  mush- 
room is  to  be  preferred  before  a  peach,  be- 
cause it  shoots  up  in  the  compass  of  a  night. 
A  chariot  may  be  driven  round  the  pmar 
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in  less  space  than  a  large  machine,  because 
the  bulk  is  not  so  great.  Is  the  Moon  a 
more  noble  planet  than  Saturn,  because  she 
makes  her  revolution  in  less  than  thirty 
days,  and  he  in  little  less  than  thirty  years  ? 
Both  their  orbs  are  in  proportion  to  their 
several  magnitudes;  and  consequently  the 

anickness  or  slowness  of  their  motion,  and 
iie  time  of  their  circumvolutions,  is  no 
argument  of  the  greater  or  less  perfec- 
tion. And,  besides,  what  virtue  is  uiere  in 
a  tragedy  which  is  not  contained  in  an  epic 
poem,  ^ere  pride  is  humbled,  virtue  re- 
warded, and  vice  punish'd;  and  those  more 
amply  treated  than  the  narrowness  of  the 
drama  can  admit  ?  The  shining  quality  of 
an  epic  hero,  his  magnanimity,  his  constuicy , 
his  patience,  his  piety,  or  whatever  char- 
aeteristical  virtue  hispoet  gives  him,  raises 
first  our  admiration.  We  are  naturally  prone 
to  imitate  what  we  admire;  and  frequent 
acts  produce  a  habit.  If  the  hero's  chief 
quality  be  vicious,  as,  for  example,  the 
eholer  and  obstinate  desire  of  vengeance  in 
Achilles,  yet  the  moral  is  instructive:  and, 
besides,  we  are  informed  in  the  very  pro- 
position of  the  Iliads  that  this  anger  was 
pernicious;  that  it  brought  a  thousand  ills  on 
the  Grecian  camp.  The  courage  of  Achilles 
is  propos'd  to  imitation,  not  nis  pride  and 
disobeidience  to  his  general,  nor  his  brutal 
cruelty  to  his  dead  enemy,  nor  the  selling 
his  body  to  his  father.  We  abhor  these 
actions  while  we  read  them;  and  what  we 
abhor  we  never  imitate.  The  poet  only 
abews  them,  like  rocks  or  quicksands,  to  be 
shunn'd. 

By  this  example  the  critics  have  con- 
eluded  that  it  is  not  necessary  the  manners 
of  the  hero  should  be  virtuous.  They  are 
poetically  good,  if  they  are  of  a  piece: 
tho',  where  a  character  of  perfect  virtue  is 
set  before  us,  't  is  more  lovely;  for  there 
the  whole  hero  is  to  be  imitated.  This  is 
the  ^neas  of  our  author;  this  is  that  idea 
of  perfection  in  an  epic  poem  which  paint- 
ers and  statuaries  have  only  in  their  minds, 
aod  which  no  hands  are  able  to  express. 
These  are  the  beauties  of  a  god  in  a  human 
body.  When  the  picture  of  AchiUes  is 
drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is  taken  with  those 
warts,  and  moles,  and  hard  features,  by 
those  who  represent  him  on  the  stage,  or  he 
is  no  more  Achilles;  for  his  creator.  Homer, 
has  so  describ'd  him.    Yet  even  thus  he 


appears  a  perfect  hero,  tho'  an  imperfect 
character  of  virtue.  Horace  paints  him 
after  Homer,  and  delivers  him  to  be  copied 
on  the  stage  with  all  those  imperfections. 
Therefore  they  are  either  not  faults  in  a  he- 
roic poem,  or  faults  common  to  the  drama. 
After  aU,  on  the  whole  merits  of  the  cause, 
it  must  be  acknowledg'd  that  the  epic  poem 
is  more  for  the  manners,  and  tragedy  for 
the  passions.  The  passions,  as  I  have  said, 
are  violent;  and  acute  distempers  require 
medicines  of  a  strong  and  speeay  operation. 
Ill  habits  of  the  mind  are  like  chronical 
diseases,  to  be  corrected  b^  degrees,  and 
cur'd  by  alteratives;  wherein,  tho'  purges 
are  sometimes  necessary,  yet  diet,  good  air, 
and  moderate  exercise  have  the  neatest 
part.  The  matter  being  thus  state<C  it  will 
appear  that  both  sorts  of  poetry  are  of  use 
for  their  proper  ends,  llie  stage  is  more 
active;  the  epic  j^m  works  at  greater 
leisure,  yet  is  active  too,  when  need  re- 
ouires;  for  dialogue  is  imitated  by  the 
arama  from  the  more  active  parts  of  it. 
One  puts  off  a  fit,  like  the  outn^tna,  and 
relieves  us  only  for  a  time;  the  other  roots 
out  the  distemper,  and  gives  a  healthful 
habit.  The  sun  enlightens  and  cheers  us, 
dispels  foes,  and  warms  the  ground  with 
his  daily  beams;  but  the  com  is  sow'd, 
increases,  is  ripen'd,  and  is  reap'd  for  use 
in  process  of  time,  and  in  its  proper  season. 
I  proceed  from  the  greatness  of  the  action 
to  the  dignity  of  me  actors;  I  mean  to 
the  persons  employ'd  in  both  poems.  There 
likewise  tragedy  will  be  seen  to  borrow 
from  the  epopee;  and  that  which  borrows 
is  always  of  less  dignity,  because  it  has 
not  of  its  own.  A  subject,  't  is  true,  may 
lend  to  his  sovereign;  but  the  act  of  bor- 
rowing makes  the  king  inferior,  because 
he  wants,  and  the  subject  supplies.  And 
suppose  the  persons  of  the  drama  wholly 
fabulous,  or  of  the  poet's  invention,  yet 
heroic  poetry  gave  him  the  examples  of 
that  invention,  because  it  was  first,  and 
Homer  the  common  father  of  the  stage.  I 
know  not  of  any  one  advantage  which  trag- 
edy can  boast  above  heroic  poetry,  but  that 
it  is  represented  to  the  view,  as  well  as 
read,  and  instructs  in  the  closet,  as  well  aa 
on  the  theater.  This  is  an  uncontended  excel- 
lence, and  a  chief  branch  of  its  prerogative; 
yet  I  may  be  allow'd  to  say,  without  par- 
tiality, that  herein  the  actors  share  the  poet's 
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praise.  Your  Lordship  knows  some  modem 
tragedies  which  are  beautiful  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  I  am  confident  you  would  not  read 
them.  Tryphon  the  stationer  complains 
they  are  seldom  ask'd  for  in  his  shop.  The 
poet  who  flourished  in  the  scene  is  damn'd 
in  the  ruelle  ;  nay  more,  he  is  not  esteem'd 
a  good  poet  by  those  who  see  and  hear  his 
extravagances  with  delight.  They  are  a 
sort  of  stately  fustian,  and  lofty  childishness. 
Nothing  but  nature  can  give  a  sincere  plea- 
sure; where  that  is  not  imitated,  'tis  gro- 
tesque painting;  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a 
fishes  tail. 

I  might  also  add  that  many  things  which 
not  only  please,  but  are  real  beauties  in  the 
reading,  would  appear  absurd  upon  the 
stage ;  and  those  not  only  the  speeiosa  mira- 
cula,  as  Horace  calls  them,  of  transforma- 
tions, of  Scylla,  Antiphates,  and  the  Ltes- 
trygons,  which  cannot  be  represented  even 
in  operas;  but  the  prowess  of  Achilles  or 
^neas  would  appear  ridiculous  in  our  dwarf 
heroes  of  the  theater.  We  can  believe 
they  routed  armies,  in  Homer  or  in  Virgil; 
but  ne  Hercules  contra  duos  in  the  drama. 
I  forbear  to  instance  in  many  things  which 
the  stage  cannot,  or  ou^ht  not  to  represent; 
for  I  have  said  already  more  than  I  in- 
tended on  this  subject,  and  should  fear  it 
might  be  tam'd  against  me,  that  I  plead  for 
the  preeminence  of  epic  poetry  because  I 
have  taken  some  pains  in  taunslating  Viigil, 
if  this  were  the  first  time  that  I  had  deuv- 
er'd  my  opinion  in  this  dispute.  But  I  have 
more  than  once  already  maintained  the  rights 
of  my  two  masters  against  their  rivals  of 
the  scene,  even  while  I  wrote  tragedies  my- 
self, and  had  no  thoughts  of  tms  present 
undertaking.  I  submit  my  opinion  to  your 
judgment,  who  are  better  qualified  than 
any  man  I  know  to  decide  this  controversy. 
Tou  come,  my  Lord,  instructed  in  the  cause, 
and  needed  not  that  I  should  open  it.  Your 
Essay  of  Poetry,  which  was  published  with- 
out a  name,  and  of  which  I  was  not  honor'd 
with  the  confidence,  I  read  over  and  over 
with  much  delight,  and  as  much  instruction, 
and,  without  flattering  you,  or  making  my- 
self more  moral  than  I  am,  not  without 
some  envy.  I  was  loth  to  be  informed  how 
an  epic  poem  should  be  written,  or  how  a 
tragedy  should  be  contrived  and  manag*d,  in 
better  verse,  and  with  more  judgment,  than 
I  could  teach  others.    A  native  of  Parnas- 


sus, and  bred  up  in  the  studies  of  its  funda- 
mental laws,  may  receive  new  lights  from 
his  contemporaries;  but  'tis  a  grudging 
kind  of  praise  which  henves  his  benefae- 
tors.  He  is  more  oblig'd  than  he  is  willing 
to  acknowledge;  there  is  a  tincture  of  mal- 
ice in  his  commendations;  for  where  I  own 
I  am  taught,  I  confess  my  want  of  know- 
ledge. A  judge  upon  the  bench  may,  out 
of  good  nature,  or  at  least  interest,  encour- 
age the  pleading  of  a  puny  counselor;  but 
he  does  not  willmgly  commend  his  brother 
sergeant  at  the  bar,  especially  when  he  con- 
trols his  law,  and  exposes  that  ignorance 
which  is  made  sacred  by  his  place.  I  gave 
the  unknown  author  his  due  commendation, 
I  must  confess;  but  who  can  answer  for  me 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  poets  who  heard  me 
read  the  poem,  whether  we  should  not  ha?e 
been  better  pleas'd  to  have  seen  our  own 
names  at  the  tx>ttom  of  the  titie-page  ?  Per- 
haps we  commended  it  the  more,  that  we 
might  seem  to  be  above  the  censure.  We 
are  naturally  displeas'd  with  an  unknown 
critic,  as  the  ladies  are  with  the  lampooner, 
because  we  are  bitten  in  the  dark,  and  know 
not  where  to  fasten  our  revenge.  But  great 
excellencies  will  work  their  way  thro'  all 
sorts  of  opposition.  I  applauded  rather  out 
of  decency  than  affection;  and  was  ambi- 
tious, as  some  yet  can  witness,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  converse,  and  that  almost  daily, 
for  so  many  years  together.  Heaven  knows 
if  I  have  heartily  forgiven  you  this  deceit 
You  extorted  a  praise  which  I  should  will- 
ingly have  given,  had  I  known  you.  No- 
thing had  been  more  easy  than  to  commend 
a  patron  of  a  long  standing.  The  world 
would  join  with  me,  if  the  encomiums  were 
just;  and,  if  unjust,  would  excuse  a  grateful 
flatterer.  But  to  come  anonymous  upon  me, 
and  force  me  to  commend  you  against  my 
interest,  was  not  altogether  so  fair,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  as  it  was  politic;  for  by 
concealing  your  quality,  you  might  clearly 
understand  how  your  work  succeeded,  and 
that  the  p^neral  approbation  was  given  to 
your  merit,  not  your  titles.  Thus,  like  Apel- 
les,  you  stood  unseen  behind  your  own 
Venus,  and  receiv'd  the  praises  ox  the  pass- 
ing multitude;  the  work  was  commended, 
not  the  author;  and  I  doubt  not  this  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  adventures  of  your 
life. 
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I  have  detain'd  your  LoicUhip  longer  than 
I  intended  in  this  dispute  of  preference  b^ 
twizt  the  epic  poem  and  the  drama,  and  yet 
have  not  formally  answer'd  any  of  Uie  argu- 
ments which  are  brought  by  Aristotle  on 
the  other  side,  and  set  in  the  fairest  liffht 
by  Dacier.  But  I  suppose,  without  lookmg 
on  the  book,  I  may  haye  touch'd  on  some 
of  the  objections;  for,  in  this  address  to 
your  LortlBhip,  I  design  not  a  treatise  of 
heroic  poetry,  out  write  in  a  loose  epistolary 
way,  somewhat  tending  to  that  subject, 
after  the  example  of  Horace,  in  his  First 
Epistle  of  the  Second  Book,  to  Auj^tus 
CsMar,  and  of  that  to  the  Pisos,  which  we 
esll  his  Art  of  Poetry  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
obseryes  no  method  that  I  can  trace,  what- 
eyer  Scaliger  the  Father  or  Heinsius  may 
haye  seen,  or  rather  think  they  had  seen. 
I  haye  taken  up,  laid  down,  and  resumed  as 
often  as  I  pleas*d,  the  same  subject;  and 
this  loose  proceeding  I  shall  use  thro'  all 
this  prefatory  dedication.  Yet  all  this  while 
I  haye  been  sailing  wi^  some  side  wind  or 
other  toward  the  point  I  propos'd  in  the 
beginning,  the  greatness  and  exceUencgr  of 
an  heroic  poem,  with  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  that  work.  The  comparison, 
therefore,  which  I  made  betwixt  the  epopee 
sad  the  tragedy  was  not  altogether  a  digres- 
sion; for  'tis  concluded  on  all  hands  that 
they  are  both  the  masterpieces  of  human  wit. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  may  be  bold  to  draw 
this  corollary  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  file  of  heroic  poets  is  yery 
short;  all  are  not  such  who  haye  assum'd 
that  lofty  title  in  ancient  or  modem  ages, 
or  haye  been  so  esteem'd  by  their  partial 
and  ignorant  admirers. 

There  haye  been  but  one  great  Uias^  and 
one  ^neUy  in  so  many  ages.  The  next, 
but  the  next  with  a  long  interyal  betwixt, 
was  the  Jerusalem :  I  mean  not  so  much  in 
distance  of  time,  as  in  excellency.  After 
these  three  are  enter'd,  some  Lord  Cham- 
berlain should  be  appointed,  some  critic  of 
authority  should  be  set  before  the  door,  to 
keep  out  a  crowd  of  little  poets,  who  mess 
for  admission,  and  are  not  of  quality.  Mie- 
yius  would  be  deaf'ning  your  Lordship's 
ears  with  his 

Fortunam  Priami  cantaboy  et  nobile  bellum  — 

mere   fustian,  as  Horace  would  tell  you 
from  behind,  without  pressing  forward,  and 


more  smoke  than  fire.  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and 
Ariosto  would  cry  out:  **  Make  room  for  the 
Italian  poets,  the  descendants  of  Virgil  in 
a  right  line."  Father  Le  Moine,  with  his 
Saint  Louis;  aild  Scud^ry  with  lus  Alaric: 
**  for  a  godly  king  and  a  Gothic  conqueror; " 
and  Chapelain  would  take  it  ill  that  his 
Maid  should  be  refus'd  a  place  with  Helen 
and  Layinia.  Spenser  has  a  better  plea  for 
his  Fairv  Queerif  had  his  action  been  finished, 
or  had  been  one;  and  Milton,  if  the  Deyil 
had  not  been  his  hero,  instead  of  Adam;  if 
the  giant  had  not  foil'd  the  knight,  and 
driyen  him  out  of  his  stronehold,  to  wander 
thro'  the  world  with  his  £idy  errant;  and 
if  there  had  not  been  more  machining  per- 
sons than  human  in  his  poem.  After  these, 
the  rest  of  our  Englisn  poets  shall  not  be 
mention'd.  I  haye  that  honor  for  them 
which  I  ought  to  haye;  but,  if  they  are 
worthies,  they  are  not  to  be  rank'd  amongst 
the  three  whom  I  haye  nam'd,  and  who  are 
established  in  their  reputation. 

Before  I  quitted  the  comparison  betwixt 
epic  poetiy  and  tragedy,  I  should  haye  ac- 
quainted my  judge  with  one  adyantage  of 
the  former  oyer  the  latter,  which  I  now  cas- 
ually remember  out  of  the  preface  of  Segrais 
before  his  translation  of  the  ^neis,  or  out 
of  Bossu,  no  matter  which.  The  style  of 
the  heroic  poem  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more 
lofty  than  that  of  the  drama.  The  critic  is 
certainly  in  the  right,  for  the  reason  already 
urg'd;  the  work  of  tracedy  is  on  the  pas- 
sions, and  in  dialogue;  both  of  them  abhor 
strong  metaphors,  in  which  the  epopee  de- 
lights. A  poet  cannot  speak  too  plainly  on 
the  stage:  tor  volat  irrevocabiie  verhum;  the 
sense  is  lost,  if  it  be  not  taken  flying;  but 
what  we  read  alone,  we  haye  leisure  to  di- 
gest. There  an  author  may  beautify  his 
sense  by  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
which  if  we  understand  not  fully  at  the  first, 
we  may  dwell  upon  it  till  we  find  the  secret 
force  and  excellence.  That  which  cures  the 
manners  by  alteiatiye  physic,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, must  proceed  by  insensible  degrees; 
but  that  which  purges  the  passions  must  do 
its  business  all  at  once,  or  wholly  fail  of  its 
effect,  at  least  in  the  present  operation,  and 
without  repeated  doses.  We  must  beat  the 
iron  while  't  is  hot,  but  we  may  polish  it  at 
leisure.  Thus,  my  Lord,  you  pay  the  fine 
of  my  forgetfulness;  and  yet  the  merits  of 
both  causes  are  where  they  were,  and  un- 
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decided,  till  you  deoUre  whether  it  be  more 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  have  their 
manners  in  general  corrected,  or  their  pride 
and  hard-heartednesB  remoy'd. 

I  must  now  come  closer  to  mj  present 
business,  and  not  think  of  making  more  in- 
Yasive  wars  abroad,  when,  like  luumibal,  I 
am  call'cl  back  to  the  defense  of  my  own 
country.  Virgil  is  attack'd  by  many  ene- 
mies; he  has  a  whole  confederacy  against 
him;  and  I  must  endeavor  to  defend  him  as 
well  as  I  am  able.  But  their  principal  ob- 
jections being  against  his  moral,  the  dura- 
tion or  length  oftime  taken  up  in  the  action 
of  the  poem,  and  what  they  have  to  urge 
against  the  manners  of  his  hero,  I  shidl 
omit  the  rest  as  mere  cavils  of  gramma- 
rians; at  the  worst,  but  casual  sups  of  a 
great  man's  pen,  or  inconsiderable  faults 
of  an  admiraole  poem,  which  the  author 
had  not  leisure  to  review  before  his  death. 
Maorobius  has  answered  what  the  ancients 
could  urge  against  him;  and  some  things 
I  have  lately  read  in  Tanneguy  le  F^vre, 
Valois,  and  another  whom  I  name  not, 
which  are  scarce  worth  answering.  They 
begin  with  the  moral  of  his  poem,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  confessed,  luid  still  must 
own,  not  to  be  so  noble  as  that  of  Homer. 
But  let  both  be  fairly  stated;  and,  without 
contradicting  my  first  opinion,  I  can  shew 
that  Virgil's  was  as  useful  to  the  Romans 
of  his  age,  as  Homer's  was  to  the  Grecians 
of  his,  in  what  time  soever  he  may  be  sup- 
pos'd  to  have  liv'd  and  flourish'd.  Homers 
moral  was  to  urge  the  necessity  of  union, 
and  of  a  good  understanding  betwixt  con- 
federate states  and  princes  engag'd  in  a  war 
with  a  mighty  monarch;  as  idso  of  dis- 
cipline in  an  army,  and  obedience  in  the 
several  chiefs  to  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  joint  forces.  To  inculcate  this,  he 
sets  forth  the  ruinous  effects  of  discord  in 
the  camp  of  those  allies,  occasion'd  by  the 
quarrel  oetwizt  the  general  and  one  of  the 
next  in  office  under  him.  Afl;amemnon 
gives  the  provocation,  and  Achilles  resents 
the  injury.  Both  parties  are  faulty  in  the 
quarrel,  and  aooordmgly  they  are  both  pun- 
ish'd:  the  aggressor  is  forc'd  to  sue  for 
peace  to  his  uuerior  on  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; the  deserter  refuses  the  satisfaction 
offer'd,  and  his  obstinacy  costs  him  his  best 
friend.  This  works  the  natural  effect  of 
choler,  and  turns  his  rage  against  him  by 


whom  he  was  last  affronted,  and  most  sen- 
sibly. The  greater  anger  expels  the  less; 
but  his  character  is  still  preserv'd.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Grecian  army  receives  lo« 
on  loss,  and  is  half  destroy 'd  by  a  pestilence 
into  the  bargain: 

Qutcguu/  ddirant  rege$t  plechtniur  Achim, 

As  the  poet,  in  the  first  part  of  the  ex- 
ample, had  shewn  the  bad  effects  of  dii- 
oord,  so,  after  the  reconcilement,  he  gives 
the  good  effects  of  unity;  for  Hector  is 
slain,  and  then  Troy  must  fall.  By  this 't  is 
probable  that  Homer  liv'd  when  the  Medun 
monarchy  was  grown  formidable  to  the 
Grecians,  and  tluit  the  joint  endeavors  of 
his  countrymen  were  little  enough  to  pre- 
serve their  common  freedom  from  an  en- 
oroaohing  enemy.  Such  was  his  moral,  which 
all  critics  have  allow'd  to  be  more  noble 
than  that  of  Virgil,  tho'  not  adapted  to  the 
times  in  which  we  Roman  poet  liv'd.  Had 
Virgil  flourish'd  in  the  age  of  Ennius,  aad 
address'd  to  Scipio,  he  haid  probably  taken 
the  same  moral,  or  some  other  not  unlike 
it.  For  then  the  Romans  wero  in  as  mneh 
danger  from  the  Carthaginian  conunon- 
wealth  as  the  Grecians  wero  from  the  Assy- 
rian or  Median  monarohy.  But  we  are  to 
consider  him  as  writing  his  poem  in  a  time 
when  the  old  form  of  government  was  sub- 
verted, and  a  new  one  just  establish'd  by 
Octavius  Csasar,  in  effect  by  force  of  arms, 
but  seemingly  by  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  commonwealth  had  receiv'd 
a  deadly  wound  in  the  former  civil  wan 
betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  commons, 
while  the  first  provail'd,  had  almost  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  nobility;  and  Marios 
and  Cinna,  like  the  captains  of  the  mob, 
under  the  specious  protense  of  the  publio 
good,  and  of  doing  justice  on  the  oppressoit 
of  their  liberty,  roveng'd  themselves,  with- 
out form  of  law,  on  their  private  enemies. 
Sylla,  in  his  turn,  proscrib  d  the  heads  of 
the  adverse  party:  he  too  had  nothing  but 
liberty  and  roformation  in  his  mouth;  for 
the  cause  of  religion  is  but  a  modem  mo- 
tive to  robellion,  invented  by  the  Christian 
priesthood,  rofining  on  the  heathen.  SyUa, 
to  be  suro,  meant  no  moro  good  to  the  Ro- 
man people  than  Marius  beloro  him,  what- 
ever he  declar'd;  but  sacrific'd  the  lives 
and  took  the  estates  of  all  his  enemies,  to 
gratify  those  who  brought  him  into  power. 
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Such  was  the  reformation  of  the  goyem- 
ment  by  both  parties.  The  senate  and  the 
oommous  were  the  two  bases  on  whioh  it 
stood,  and  the  two  ohampions  of  either  fac- 
tion each  destroj'd  the  foundations  of  the 
other  side;  so  the  fabric,  of  consequence, 
must  &11  betwixt  them,  and  tyranny  must 
be  built  upon  their  ruins.  This  comes  of 
altering  fundamental  laws  and  constitu- 
tions; fike  him,  who,  being  in  good  health, 
lodg'd  himself  in  a  physician's  house,  and 
was  oyerpersuaded  by  his  landlord  to  take 
physic,  of  which  he  died,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  doctor.  Stavo  ben  ;  (was  written  on  his 
monument,)  ma^  per  star  meglio^  sto  qui. 

After  the  death  of  those  two  usurpers, 
the  commonwealth  seem'd  to  recover,  and 
held  up  its  head  for  a  little  time.  But  it  was 
all  the  while  in  a  deep  consumption,  which  is 
a  flattering  disease.  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
CsBsar  had  found  the  sweets  of  arbitrary 
power;  and,  each  being  a  check  to  the 
other's  growth,  struck  up  a  false  friend- 
ship amongst  themselTes,  and  divided  the 
government  betwixt  them,  which  none  of 
them  was  able  to  assume  alone.  These 
were  the  publio-«pirited  men  of  their  age; 
that  is,  patriots  for  their  own  interest.  The 
commonwealth  look'd  with  a  florid  counte- 
nance in  their  management,  spread  in  bulk, 
and  all  the  while  was  wasting  in  the  vitals. 
Not  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  the  repe- 
tition of.  what  you  know:  after  the  death  of 
Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself  outwitted 
by  Cesar,  broke  with  bun,  overpowered  him 
in  the  senate,  and  caus'd  many  unjust  de- 
crees to  pass  affainst  him.  U»sar,  thus 
injur 'd,  and  ims^le  to  resist  the  faction  of 
the  nobles,  whicn  was  now  uppermost,  (for 
he  w»s  a  Marian,)  had  recourse  to  arms; 
and  his  cause  was  just  against  Pompey,  but 
not  against  his  country,  whose  constitution 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  to  him,  and  never 
to  have  been  violated  on  the  account  of 
any  private  wrong.  But  he  prevail'd;  and, 
Heav'n  declaring  for  him,  he  became  a  pro- 
vidential monarch,  under  the  title  of  per- 
petual dictator.  He  being  murther'd  by  his 
own  son,  whom  I  neither  dare  commend, 
nor  can  justly  blame,  (tho'  Dante,  in  his  In" 
femOf  has  put  him  and  Cassius,  and  Judas 
Iscariot  betwixt  them,  into  the  great  devil's 
mouth,)  the  commonwealth  popp'd  up  its 
head  for  the  third  time,  under  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  then  stmk  for  ever. 


Thus  the  Roman  people  were  grossly 
gull'd,  twice  or  thrice  over,  and  as  often 
enslav'd  in  one  century,  and  under  the  same 
pretense  of  reformation.  At  last  the  two 
battles  of  Philippi  gave  the  decisive  stroke 
against  liberty;  and,  not  long  after,  the 
commonwealth  was  tum'd  into  a  monarchy 
by  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Augus- 
tus. Tis  true  that  the  despotic  power 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than 
those  of  the  first  and  second  Ciesar.  Your 
Lordship  well  knows  what  obligations  Vir- 
gil had  to  the  latter  of  them:  he  saw,  be- 
side, that  the  commonwealth  was  lost  with- 
out resource;  the  heads  of  it  destroy 'd;  the 
senate,  new  molded,  grown  degenerate,  and 
either  bought  off,  or  thrusting  their  own 
necks  into  the  yoke,  out  of  fear  of  being 
foro'd.  Yet  I  may  safely  affirm  for  our 
great  author,  (as  men  of  good  sense  are 
eenexally  honest,)  that  he  was  still  of  repub- 
ucan  principles  in  heart 

StcretUqut  piUy  his  danUmjwra  Ceaanem. 

I  think  I  need  use  no  other  argument  to 
justify  my  opinion,  than  that  of  this  one 
line,  taken  from  the  Eighth  Book  of  the 
jEneis.  If  he  had  not  well  studied  his 
patron's  temper,  it  might  have  ruin'd  him 
with  another  prince.  But  Augustus  was  not 
discontented,  at  least  that  we  can  find,  that 
Cato  was  plac'd,  by  his  own  poet,  in  Ely- 
sium, and  there  nving  laws  to  the  holy 
souls  who  deserv'd  to  be  separated  from 
the  vulgar  sort  of  good  spirits.  For  his 
conscience  could  not  but  whisper  to  the 
arbitrary  monarch,  that  the  kings  of  Rome 
were  at  first  elective,  and  govem'd  not 
without  a  senate;  that  Romulus  was  no 
hereditary  prince;  and  tho',  after  his  death, 
he  received  divine  honors  for  the  good  he 
did  on  earth,  yet  he  was  but  a  god  of  their 
own  making;  that  the  last  'fioquin  was 
expell'd  justlpr,  for  overt  acts  of  tyranny 
and  maladministration;  for  such  are  the 
conditions  of  an  elective  Idngdom:  and  I 
meddle  not  with  others,  being,  for  my  own 
opinion,  of  Montaigne's  principles,  that  an 
honest  man  ought  to  be  contented  with  that 
form  of  government,  and  with  those  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  it,  which  he  receiv'd 
from  his  ancestors,  and  under  which  himself 
was  bom;  tho'  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fess'd  freely,  that  if  he  could  have  chosen 
his  place  of  birth,  it  should  have  been  at 
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Yenioe;  which,  for  many  reasons,  I  dislike, 
and  am  better  pleas'd  to  have  been  bom  an 
£nelishman. 

Snt.  to  i«tiim  from  mj  long  lambline. 
I  say  that  Virgil,  haying  maturely  weight 
the  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  liv'd; 
that  an  entire  liberty  was  not  to  be  retrieVd; 
that  the  present  setUement  had  the  prospect 
of  a  long  continuance  in  the  same  family, 
or  those  adopted  into  it;  that  he  held  bis 
paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of  the  con- 
queror, by  whom  he  was  likewise  enriched, 
esteem'd,  and  cherish'd;  that  this  con- 
queror, tiio'  of  a  bad  kind,  was  the  very  best 
of  it;  that  the  arts  of  peace  flourished  under 
him;  that  all  men  might  be  happy,  if  they 
would  be  quiet ;  that,  now  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  whole,  yet  he  shar'd  a  neat  part  of 
his  authority  with  the  senate;  uiat  he  would 
be  chosen  mto  the  ancient  offices  of  the 
oommonwealth,  and  rul'd  by  the  power 
which  he  deriv'd  from  them,  and  prorogued 
his  goTcmment  from  time  to  time,  stm,  as 
it  were,  threat'ning  to  dismias  himself  from 
public  cares,  which  he  exercis'd  more  for 
the  common  good  than  for  any  delight  he 
took  in  greatness  —  these  things,  I  say, 
being  consider'd  by  the  poet,  he  concluded 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  ms  country  to  be  so 
goyem'd;  to  infuse  an  awful  respect  into 
the  people  towards  such  a  prince;  by  that 
respect  to  confirm  their  obedience  to  him, 
and  by  that  obedience  to  make  them  happy. 
This  was  the  moral  of  his  divine  poem; 
honest  in  the  poet;  honorable  to  the  em- 
peror, whom  he  deriyes  from  a  diyine  ex- 
traction; and  reflecting  part  of  that  honor 
on  the  Roman  people,  whom  he  derives 
also  from  the  Trojans;  and  not  only  profit- 
able, but  necessary,  to  the  present  age,  and 
likely  to  be  such  to  their  posterity.  That 
it  was  the  receiv'd  opinion  that  the  Komsns 
were  descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  Ju- 
lius Cssar  from  Julus  the  son  of  ^neas, 
was  enough  for  Vir^;  tho'  perhaps  he 
thought  not  so  himself,  or  that  ^neas  ever 
was  m  Italy;  which  Bochartus  manifestly 

5 roves.  And  Homer,  where  he  says  that 
upiter  hated  the  house  of  Priam,  and  was 
resolv'd  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to  the 
family  of  .tineas,  yet  mentions  nothing  of 
his  l^uling  a  colony  into  a  foreign  country 
and  settling  there.  But  that  the  Romans 
valued  themselves  on  their  Trojan  ancestry 
IS  so  undoubted  a  truth  that  I  need  not 


prove  it.  Even  the  seals  which  we  have 
remaining  of  Julius  Ciesar,  which  we  know 
to  be  antique,  have  the  star  of  Venus  over 
them,  tho'  they  were  all  graven  after  his 
death,  as  a  note  that  he  was  deified.  I 
doubt  not  but  it  was  one  reason  why 
Augustus  should  be  so  passionately  con^ 
cem'd  for  the  preservation  of  the  jSneis, 
which  its  author  had  oondenm'd  to  be  burnt, 
as  an  imperfect  poem,  by  his  last  wiU  and 
testament;  was  because  it  did  him  a  real 
service,  as  well  as  an  honor;  that  a  work 
shotdd  not  be  lost  where  his  divine  original 
was  celebrated  in  verse  which  had  the 
character  of  immortality  stamp'd  upon  it. 
Neither  were  the  great  Roman  families 
which  flourished  in  his  time  less  obliged 
by  him  than  the  emperor.  Your  Lordship 
Imows  with  what  address  he  makes  mention 
of  them,  as  captains  of  ships,  or  leaders  in 
the  war ;  and  even  some  of  Italian  extractioa 
are  not  forgotten.  These  are  the  single 
stars  which  are  sprinkled  thro'  the  jEneu  ; 
but  there  are  whole  constellations  of  them 
in  the  Fifth  Book.  And  I  could  not  but 
take  notice,  when  I  translated  it,  of  some 
favorite  fiunilies  to  which  he  gives  the  vic- 
tory and  awards  the  prizes,  in  the  person  of 
his  hero,  at  the  funeral  eames  which  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Anchises.  I  insist 
not  on  their  names;  but  am  pleas'd  to  find 
the  Memmii  amongst  them,  deriv'd  from 
Mnestheus,  because  Lucretius  dedicates  to 
one  of  that  family,  a  branch  of  which  de- 
stroy'd  Corinth.  I  likewise  either  found 
or  f orm'd  an  imase  to  myself  of  the  con- 
trary kind;  that  Uiose  who  lost  the  prizes 
were  such  as  had  disoblig'd  the  poet,  or 
were  in  disgrace  with  Augustus,  or  enemies 
to  Msecenas;  and  this  was  the  poetical  re* 
venge  he  took.  For  genus  irriteibile  vaiumj 
as  Horace  says.  When  a  poet  is  throughly 
provok'd,  he  willdo  himself  justice,  however 
dear  it  cost  him;  animamque  in  vtdnereponii, 
I  think  these  are  not  haxe  imaginations  of 
my  own,  tho'  I  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the 
commentators;  but  one  poet  may  judge 
of  another  by  himself.  The  vengeance  we 
defer  is  not  forgotten.  I  hinted  before  that> 
the  whole  Roman  people  were  oblig'd  by 
Virgil,  in  deriving  them  from  Troy;  an 
ancestry  which  they  aif  ected.  We  and  the 
French  are  of  the  same  humor:  they  would 
be  thought  to  descend  from  a  son,  I  think, 
of  Hector;  and  we  would  have  our  Britain 
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both  nam'd  and  planted  by  a  descendant  of 
iBneas.  Spenser  ftivors  this  opinion  what 
he  can.  His  Prince  Arthur,  or  whoever  he 
intends  by  him,  is  a  Trojan.  Thus  the  hero 
of  Homer  was  a  Grecian,  of  Virgil  a  Ronuin, 
of  Tasso  an  Italian. 

I  have  transgress'd  my  bounds,  and  gone 
farther  than  the  moral  led  me.  But,  if  your 
Lordship  is  not  tir'd,  I  am  safe  enough. 

Thus  far,  I  think,  my  author  is  defended. 
But,  as  Augustus  is  still  shadow'd  in  the 
person  of  ibSieas,  (of  which  I  shaU  say  more 
when  I  come  to  ibe  manners  which  the  poet 
gives  his  hero,)  I  must  prepare  that  subject 
by  shewing  how  dezt  rously  he  manag'd 
both  the  prince  and  people,  so  as  to  tus- 
please  neither,  and  to  do  good  to  both; 
which  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  an  honest 
man,  and  proves  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
courtier  not  to  be  a  knave.  I  shall  con- 
tinue stiU  to  speak  my  thoughts  like  a  free- 
bom  subject,  as  I  am;  tho'  such  things, 
perhaps,  as  no  Duteh  commentator  couM, 
and  I  am  sure  no  Frenchman  durst.  I 
have  already  told  your  Lordship  my  opinion 
of  Yirsfil,  that  he  was  no  arbitrary  man. 
Obliged  he  was  to  his  master  for  his  bounty; 
and  he  repays  him  with  good  counsel,  how 
to  behave  himself  in  his  new  monarchy,  so 
as  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  deserve  to  be  call'd  the  father  of  his 
country.  From  this  consideration  it  is  that 
he  chose,  for  the  groundwork  of  his  poem, 
otne  empire  destroyed,  and  another  rais'd 
from  the  ruins  of  it.  This  was  just  the 
paralleL  iBneas  could  not  pretend  to  be 
t^riam's  heir  in  a  lineal  succession;  for 
Anchises,  the  hero's  father,  was  only  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  royal  family;  and 
Helenus,  a  son  of  Priam,  was  yet  surviving, 
and  mi^t  lawfully  claim  before  him.  It 
may  be  Virgil  mentions  him  on  that  account. 
Neither  has  he  forgotten  Priamus,  in  the 
Fifth  of  his  JEneis,  the  son  of  Polites, 
youngest  son  to  Priam,  who  was  slain  by 
Fyrrhus,  in  the  Second  Book,  ^neas  had 
only  married  Creiisa,  Priam's  daughter,  and 
by  her  could  have  no  title  while  any  of  the 
male  issue  were  remaining.  In  this  case 
the  poet  gave  him  the  next  title,  which  is 
that  of  an  elective  king.  The  remaining 
Trojans  chose  him  to  lead  them  forth,  and 
settle  them  in  some  foreign  country.  Hio- 
neus,  in  his  speech  to  Dido,  calls  him  ex- 
pressly by  the  name  of  king.  Our  poet,  who 


all  this  while  had  Augustus  in  his  eye,  had 
no  desire  he  should  seem  to  succeed  by 
any  right  of  inheritance  deriv'd  from  Ju^ 
^us  C»sar,  (such  a  title  being  but  one  de- 
P^ree  remov'd  from  conquest,)  for  what  was 
mtroduc'd  by  force,  by  force  may  be  re- 
mov'd. 'Twas  better  for  the  people  that 
tkey  should  give,  than  he  should  take;  since 
that  gift  was  indeed  no  more  at  bottom  than 
a  trust.  Virgil  gives  us  an  example  of  this 
in  the  person  of  Mezentius:  he  govem'd 
arbitrarily;  he  was  expell'd,  and  came  to 
the  deserv'd  end  of  all  tyrants.  Our  author 
shews  us  another  sort  of  kingship,  in  the 
person  of  Latinus.  He  was  descended  from 
Saturn,  and,  as  I  remember,  in  the  third 
degree.  He  is  descriVd  a  just  and  a  gra- 
cious prince,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  always  consulting  with  his  senate 
to  promote  the  common  go^.  We  find  him 
at  the  head  of  them,  when  he  enters  into 
the  council  hall,  speaking  first,  but  still 
demanding  their  advice,  and  steering  by  it, 
as  far  as  the  iniquity  of  the  times  would 
suffer  him.  And  this  is  the  proper  charac- 
ter of  a  kiuff  by  inheritance,  who  is  bom 
a  father  of  his  country,  ^neas,  tho'  he 
married  the  heiress  of  the  crown,  yet 
claim'd  no  title  to  it  during  the  life  of  his 
father-in-law.  Pater  arma  LtUinus  habeto, 
&c.,  are  Virgil's  words.  As  for  himself, 
he  was  contented  to  take  care  of  his  coun- 
try gods,  who  were  not  those  of  Latium; 
wherein  our  divine  author  seems  to  relate 
to  the  af  ter^practice  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  to  adopt  the  gods  of  those  they  con- 
quer'd,  or  receiv'd  as  members  of  their 
commonwealth.  Yet,  withal,  he  plainly 
touches  at  the  office  of  the  high-priesthood, 
with  which  Augustus  was  invested,  and 
which  made  his  person  more  sacred  and 
inviolable  than  even  the  tribunitial  power. 
It  was  not  therefore  for  nothing  that  the 
most  judicious  of  all  poets  made  that  office 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Panthus  in  the 
Second  Book  of  the  ^neiSf  for  his  hero  to 
succeed  in  it,  and  consequently  for  Augus- 
tus to  enjoy.  I  know  not  that  any  of  the 
commentetors  have  taken  notice  of  that 
passage.  If  they  have  not,  I  am  sure  they 
ought;  and  if  they  have,  I  am  not  indebted 
to  them  for  the  observation.  The  words  of 
Virgil  are  very  plain: 

Sacra^  tuosque  tibi  comtnendcU  I\roja  penaies. 
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As  for  Angmtna,  or  his  uncle  Julius, 
claiming  by  descent  from  .^neas,  that  title 
is  already  out  of  doors.  .£neas  succeeded 
not,  but  was  elected.  Troy  was  foredoom'^ 
to  fall  for  oyer: 

Postquam  res  Asia  Priamique  evertere  regnum 
Immeritum  vitum  tvperu. 

—  .^Sneis,  lib.  iii,  lin.  1. 

Augustus,  't  is  true,  had  once  resolv'd  to 
rebuild  that  city,  and  there  to  make  the  seat 
of  empire;  but  Horace  writes  an  ode  on  pur- 
pose to  deter  him  from  that  thought,  declaim 
mg  the  place  to  be  accurst,  and  that  the 
g(MS  would  as  often  destroy  it  as  it  should  be 
rais'd.  Hereupon  the  emperor  laid  aside  a 
TOoject  so  ungrateful  to  the  Roman  people. 
But  by  this,  my  Lord,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  still  his  pedigree  in  his  head, 
and  had  an  iteh  of  being  thought  a  diyine 
king,  if  his  poets  had  not  giyen  him  better 
counsel. 

I  will  pass  by  many  less  material  objec- 
tions, for  want  of  room  to  answer  them: 
what  follows  next  is  of  great  importance,  if 
the  critics  can  make  out  their  charge;  for 
't  is  leyePd  at  the  manners  which  our  poet 
gives  his  hero,  and  which  are  the  same 
which  were  eminently  seen  in  his  Augustus. 
Those  manners  were  piety  to  the  gods  and 
a  dutiful  affection  to  his  father,  loye  to  his 
relations,  care  of  his  people,  courage  and 
conduct  in  the  wars,  natitude  to  those  who 
had  oblig'd  him,  ana  justice  in  general  to 

Piety,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  takes  place 
of  all,  as  the  chief  part  of  his  character;  and 
the  word  in  Latin  is  more  full  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  expressed  in  any  modem  languaee; 
for  there  it  comprehends  not  only  deyotion 
to  the  gods,  but  fifial  loye  and  tender  ajff ection 
to  rektions  of  all  sorts.  As  instances  of 
this,  the  deities  of  Troy  and  his  own  Pena- 
tes are  made  the  companions  of  his  flight: 
they  appear  to  him  in  his  yoyase,  and  adyise 
him;  and  at  last  he  replaces  them  in  Italy, 
their  natiye  country.  For  his  father,  he 
takes  him  on  his  back;  he  leads  his  little 
son;  his  wife  follows  him;  but,  losing  his 
footsteps  thro'  fear  or  ignorance,  he  goes 
back  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  to  find 
her,  and  leayes  not  his  pursuit  till  her  ghost 
appears,  to  forbid  his  farther  search.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  his  duty  to  his  father  whUe  he 
liy'd,  his  sorrow  for  his  death,  of  the  games 


instituted  in  honor  of  his  memoir,  or  seek- 
ing him,  by  his  command,  eyen  after  death, 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  I  will  not  mention  his 
tenderness  for  his  son,  which  eyerywhere 
is  yisible  —  of  his  raising  a  tomb  for  Poly- 
dorus,  the  obsequies  for  Misenus,  his  pious 
remembrance  of  Deiphobus,  the  funerals 
of  his  nurse,  his  grief  for  Pkdlas,  and  his 
reyenffe  taken  on  his  murtherer,  whom  otlie> 
wise,  oy  his  natural  compassion,  he  had 
forgiyen:  and  then  the  poem  had  been  left 
imperfect;  for  we  could  naye  had  no  certain 
prospect  of  his  happiness,  while  the  last  obsta- 
cle to  it  was  unremoy'd.  Of  the  other  parts 
which  compose  his  character,  as  a  king  or 
as  a  ^nerai,  I  need  say  nothing;  thewhole 
JEneis  is  one  continued  instance  of  some  one 
or  other  of  them;  and  where  I  find  any- 
thing of  them  tax'd,  it  shall  suffice  me,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  to  yindicate  my  diyine  mas- 
ter to  your  Lordship,  and  by  you  to  the 
reader.  But  herein  oegrais,  in  his  admira- 
ble preface  to  his  transuition  of  the  MneU, 
as  the  author  of  the  Dauphin's  Virgil  justly 
calls  it,  has  preyented  me.  Him  I  f oUow, 
and  what  I  oonow  from  him,  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  to  him.  For,  impartially 
speaking,  the  French  are  as  much  bet- 
ter critics  than  the  English,  as  they  are 
worse  poets.  Thus  we  generally  allow 
that  they  better  understand  the  manage- 
ment of  a  war  than  our  islanders;  but  we 
know  we  are  superior  to  them  in  the  day 
of  battle.  They  yalue  themselyea  on  their 
generals,  we  on  our  soldiers.  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  decide  that  question,  if 
they  make  it  one.  I  shall  say  perhaps  as 
much  of  other  nations  and  their  poets,  ei- 
ceptii^  only  Tasso;  and  hope  to  make  my 
assertion  good,  which  is  but  doing  justice  to 
n^  coun^;  part  of  which  honor  will  re- 
flect on  your  Lordship,  whose  thoughts  are 
always  just;  your  numbers  harmonious,  your 
woru  chosen,  your  expressions  strong  and 
manly,  your  yerse  flowing,  and  your  toms 
as  happy  as  they  are  easy.  If  yon  would 
set  us  more  copies,  your  example  would 
make  all  precepts  needless.  In  the  mean 
time,  that  little  you  haye  written  is  own'd, 
and  that  particularly  by  the  poets,  (who  are 
a  nation  not  oyer  layish  of  praise  to  their 
contemporaries,)  as  a  principal  ornament  of 
our  Uu^TOAge ;  but  the  sweetest  essences  are 
always  oonfin'd  in  the  smallest  glasses. 
When  I  speak  of  your  Lordship^  't  is  neyer 
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a  digression,  and  therefore  I  need  bee  no 

fardon  for  it;  but  take  up  Segrais  where 
left  him,  and  shall  use  him  less  often  than 
I  have  occasion  for  him;  for  his  preface  is 
a  perfect  piece  of  criticism,  full  tmd  clear, 
and  digested  into  an  exact  method;  mine 
is  loose,  and,  as  I  intended  it,  epistolary. 
Tet  I  dwell  on  many  things  which  he  durst 
not  touch;  for  't  is  dangerous  to  offend  an 
arbitrary  master,  and  every  patron  who  has 
the  power  of  Augustus  has  not  his  clem- 
ency. In  short,  my  Lord,  I  would  not 
translate  him,  because  I  would  bring  you 
somewhat  of  my  own.  His  notes  and  obser- 
Tations  on  erery  book  are  of  the  same  ex- 
cellency; and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  omit 
the  fi;reater  part 

1&  takes  notice  that  Virgil  is  arraign'd 
for  placing  piety  before  yalor,  and  making 
that  pie^  the  chief  character  of  his  hero.  I 
hay e  sua  already  from  Bossu,  that  a  poet  is 
not  oblig'd  to  make  his  hero  a  virtuous  man; 
therefore,  neither  Homer  nor  Tasso  are 
to  be  blam'd  for  eiving  what  predominant 
quality  they  pleas  d  to  their  first  character. 
But  Virgil,  who  design'd  to  form  a  perfect 
prince,  and  would  insinuate  that  Augustus, 
whom  he  calls  ^neas  in  his  poem,  was  truly 
such,  found  himself  obliflfd  to  make  him 
without  blemish,  thorou^^y  virtuous;  and 
a  thorough  virtue  both  begms  and  ends  in 
piet)r.  Tasso,  without  question,  observed 
this  before  me,  and  therefore  split  his  hero 
in  two;  he  gave  Grodfrey piety,  and  Rinaldo 
fortitude,  for  their  chief  qualities  or  man- 
ners. Homer,  who  had  chosen  another 
moral,  makes  both  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les vicious;  for  his  <&sign  was  to  instruct 
in  virtue  by  shewing  the  deformity  of  vice. 
I  avoid  repetition  of  that  I  have  said  above. 
What  follows  is  translated  literally  from 
Segrais: 

<«  Virgil  had  consider'd  that  the  greatest 
virtues  of  Augustus  consisted  in  the  perfect 
art  of  governing  his  people;  which  caus'd 
him  to  reign  for  more  than  forty  years  in 
great  felicity.  He  consider'd  that  his  em- 
peror was  valiant,  civil,  popular,  eloquent, 
politic,  and  religions;  he  has  given  all  these 
qualities  to  ^neas.  But,  knowing  that  piety 
alone  comprehends  the  whole  duty  of  man 
towards  the  gods,  towards  his  country,  and 
towards  his  relations,  he  judg'd  that  this 
ought  to  be  his  first  character,  whom  he 
would  set  for  a  pattern  of  perfection.    In 


reality,  they  who  believe  that  the  praises 
which  arise  from  valor  are  superior  to  those 
which  proceed  from  any  other  virtues,  have 
not  consider'd  (as  they  ought)  that  valor, 
destitute  of  other  viitues,  cannot  render 
a  man  worUiv  of  anv  true  esteem.  That 
quality,  which  signifies  no  more  than  an 
intrepid  courage,  may  be  separated  from 
many  othen  which  are  good,  and  accom- 
panied with  many  which  are  ilL  A  man 
may  be  very  valiant,  and  yet  impious  and 
vicious.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
piety,  which  excludes  all  ill  qualities,  and 
comprehends  even  valor  itself,  with  all 
other  qualities  which  are  good.  Can  we, 
for  example,  give  the  praise  of  valor  to  a 
man  who  should  see  his  gods  profan'd,  and 
should  want  the  courage  to  defend  them? 
To  a  man  who  should  abandon  his  father, 
or  desert  his  king  in  his  last  necessity  ?  " 

Thus  &r  Segrais,  in  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  piety  before  valor.  I  will  now  fol- 
low him,  where  he  considers  this  valor,  or 
intremd  courage,  singly  in  itself;  and  this 
also  Virgil  gives  to  his  .£neas,  and  that  in 
a  heroicu  degree. 

Having  fint  concluded  that  our  poet  did 
for  the  best  in  taking  the  first  character  of 
his  hero  from  that  essential  virtue  on  which 
the  rest  depend,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that 
in  the  ten  yeara'  war  of  Troy  he  was  consid- 
er'd as  the  second  champion  of  his  country 
(allowing  Hector  the  first  place) ;  and  this, 
even  by  the  confession  of  Homer,  who  took 
all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own  country- 
men the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  the 
Trojan  chiefs.  But  Virgil  (whom  Se^nus 
forgot  to  cite)  makes  Diomede  give  him  a 
hieher  character  for  strength  airal  courage. 
His  testimony  is  this,  in  the  Eleventh  Book: 

^—^  Stetimus  tela  axptra  contray 
Contidimusque  manus :  experto  credite,  quanttu 
In  dypeum  assurgatf  quo  turbine  torqueat  haetam. 
8i  duo  pnBttrea  talee  Idcea  tuliseet 
Terra  virot,  uUro  Inadaas  venuset  ad  urbes 
Dardanue,  et  versis  lugeret  GrcedafatU. 
Quicquid  apud  dune  ceescUum  est  rnaeoia  Trojte, 
Heetoris  ^nectque  manu  victoria  Graium 
Hcesitf  et  in  decumum  vestigia  retulit  annum. 
Ambo  animiSf  ambo  insignes  prcestantibus  armis : 
Hie  pietate  prior.  — 

I  give  not  here  mv  translation  of  these 
verses,  (tho'  I  think  I  have  not  iU  succeeded 
in  them,)  because  your  Lordship  is  so  great 
a  master  of  the  original  that  I  have  no  reason 
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to  desire  you  should  see  Virgil  and  me  so 
near  together.  But  you  may  please,  my 
Lord,  to  take  notice  that  the  Latin  author 
refines  upon  the  Greek,  and  insinuates  that 
Homer  had  done  his  hero  wrong  in  giv- 
ing the  advantaee  of  the  duel  to  his  own 
countryman;  tho  Diomedes  was  manifestly 
the  second  champion  of  the  Grecians;  and 
Ulysses  preferred  him  before  A  lax,  when  he 
chose  him  for  the  companion  of  his  nightly 
expedition;  for  he  had  a  headpiece  of  his 
own,  and  wanted  onlv  the  fortitude  of  an- 
other to  bring  him  off  with  safety,  and  that 
he  might  compass  his  design  with  honor. 

The  French  translator  thus  proceeds: 
"  They  who  accuse  .^neas  for  want  of  cour- 
age, either  understand  not  Virgil,  or  have 
read  him  slightly;  otherwise  they  would  not 
raise  an  objection  so  easy  to  be  answer'd." 
Hereupon  he  gives  so  many  instances  of  the 
hero's  valor,  &Bt  to  repeat  them  after  him 
would  tire  your  Lordship,  and  put  me  to 
the  unnecessary  trouble  of  transcribing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  three  last  jEneitls,  In 
short,  more  could  not  be  expected  from  an 
Amadis,  a  Sir  Lancelot,  or  the  whole  Bound 
Table,  than  he  performs.  Proxima  quccque 
metU  gladioy  is  the  perfect  account  of  a 
knight-errant  '*  If  it  be  replied,"  continues 
Segrais, ''  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  undertake  and  achieve  such  hardy  enter- 
prises, because  he  wore  enchanted  arms ;  that 
accusation,  in  the  first  place,  must  fall  on 
Homer,  ere  it  can  reach  Virgil."  Achilles 
was  as  well  provided  with  them  as  JEneas, 
tho'  he  was  invulnerable  without  them.  And 
Ariosto,  the  two  Tassos  (Bernardo  and  Tor- 
quato),  even  our  own  Spenser,  in  a  word,  all 
modem  poets,  have  copied  Homer  as  well 
as  Vbgil:  he  is  neither  the  first  nor  last,  but 
in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  therefore  is  safe, 
if  they  are  so.  ''  Who  knows,"  says  Segrais, 
''  but  that  his  fated  armor  was  only  an  aUe- 
gorical  defense,  and  signified  no  more  than 
that  he  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
the  gods?  —  bom,  as  the  astrologers  will 
tell  us  out  of  VirgU,  (who  was  well  vers'd  in 
the  Chaldiean  mysteries,)  under  the  favor- 
able influence  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the 
Sun."  But  I  insist  not  on  this,  because  I 
know  you  believe  not  there  is  such  an  art; 
tho'  not  only  Horace  and  Persius,  but  Au- 

Sustus  himself,  thought  otherwise.   But,  in 
efense  of  Virgil,  I  Ssae  positively  say  that 
he  has  been  more  cautious  in  this  particular 


than  either  his  predecessor  or  his  descend- 
ants; for  ^neas  was  actually  wounded  in 
the  Twelfth  of  the  JEndSy  tho'  he  had  the 
same  godsmith  to  forge  his  arms  as  had 
Achilles.  It  seems  he  was  no  warluck,  as 
the  Soots  commonly  call  such  men,  who, 
they  say,  are  iron-free,  or  lead-free.  Yet, 
after  this  experiment  that  his  arms  were 
not  impenetrable,  when  he  was  cur'd  indeed 
by  his  mother's  help,  because  he  was  that 
day  to  conclude  the  war  by  the  death  of 
Tumus,  the  poet  durst  not  carry  the  miracle 
too  far,  and  restore  him  wholly  to  his  former 
vigor:  he  was  still  too  weak  to  overtake  his 
enemy;  yet  we  see  with  what  courage  he 
attacks  Tumus,  when  he  faces  and  renews 
the  combat.  I  need  say  no  more;  for  Virgil 
defends  himself  without  needing  my  assist- 
ance, and  proves  his  hero  truly  to  deserve 
that  name.  He  was  not  then  a  second-rate 
champion,  as  thev  would  have  him  who 
think  fortitude  the  first  virtue  in  a  hero. 
But,  being  beaten  from  this  hold,  they  will 
not  yet  aUow  him  to  be  valiant,  because  he 
wept  more  often,  as  they  think,  than  well 
becomes  a  man  of  courage. 

In  the  first  place,  if  t^irs  are  arguments 
of  cowardice,  what  shall  I  say  of  Homer's 
hero  ?  Shall  Achilles  pass  for  timorous 
because  he  wept,  and  wept  on  less  occasions 
thaniBneas?  Herein  Virgil  must  be  granted 
to  have  excell'd  his  master.  For  once  both 
heroes  are  describ'd  lamenting  their  lost 
loves:  Briseis  was  taken  away  by  force  from 
the  Grecian ;  Creiisa  was  lost  for  ever  to  her 
husband.  But  Achilles  went  roaring  along 
the  salt  seanshore,  and,  like  a  booby,  was 
complaining  to  his  mother,  when  he  should 
have  reveng'd  his  injury  by  arms.  JEneas 
took  a  nobler  course;  for,  having  secur'd 
his  father  and  his  son,  he  repeated  all  his 
former  dangers  to  have  found  his  wife,  if 
she  had  been  above  ground.  And  here  your 
Lordship  may  observe  the  address  of  Vir- 
gil; it  was  not  for  nothing  that  this  passage 
was  related  with  all  these  tender  circum- 
stances, ^neas  told  it;  Dido  heard  it 
That  he  had  been  so  affectionate  a  husband 
was  no  ill  argument  to  the  coming  dowager 
that  he  might  prove  as  kind  to  her.  Virgil 
has  a  thousana  secret  beauties,  tho'  I  have 
not  leisure  to  remark  them. 

Segrais,  on  this  subject  of  a  hero's  shed- 
ding tears,  observes  that  historians  com- 
mend Alexander  for  weeping  when  he  read 
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the  mighty  actions  of  Achilles;  and  Julius 
C«sar  is  likewise  prais'd,  when,  out  of  the 
same  noble  envy,  he  wept  at  the  Tictories  of 
Alexander.  But,  if  we  obserre  more  closely, 
-we  shall  find  that  the  tears  of  ^neas  were 
always  on  a  laudable  occasion.  Thus  he 
^weeps  out  of  compassion  and  tenderness  of 
nature,  when,  in  the  temple  of  Carthage, 
he  beholds  the  pictures  of  his  friends,  who 
flacrific'd  their  liyes  in  defense  of  their 
country.  He  deplores  the  lamentable  end 
of  his  pilot  Palinurus,  the  untimely  death  of 
young  Pallas  his  confederate,  and  the  rest, 
which  I  omit.  Yet,  even  for  these  tears, 
his  wrefcched  critics  dare  condemn  him. 
They  make  Moeas  little  better  than  a  kind 
of  St.  Swithen  hero,  always  raining.  One  of 
these  censors  is  bold  enough  to  argue  him 
of  cowardice,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Book,  he  not  only  weeps,  but  trembles 
at  an  approaching  storm: 

Mxtemj^o  ^nece  solvuntttr  frigore  membra : 
Jngemit,  et  dtpliceg  tendens  ad  sidtra  palmas^  itc. 

But  to  this  I  haye  answer'd  formerly, 
that  his  fear  was  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  people.  And  who  can  giye  a  soyereign 
a  better  commendation,  or  recommend  a 
hero  more  to  the  affection  of  the  reader  ? 
They  were  threatened  with  a  tempest,  and 
he  wept;  he  was  promised  Italy,  and  there- 
fore he  pray'd  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  promise.  All  this  in  the  beginning 
of  a  storm;  therefore  he  shew'd  the  more 
early  pioty,  and  the  quicker  sense  of  com- 
passion. Thus  much  I  haye  urg'd  elsewhere 
m  the  defense  of  Virgil;  and,  since,  I  haye 
been  inform'd  by  Mr.  Moyle,  a  young  gen- 
tleman whom  I  can  neyer  sufficiently  com- 
mend, that  the  ancients  accounted  drown- 
ing an  accursed  death;  so  that,  if  we  grant 
him  to  haye  been  afraid,  he  had  just  occa- 
sion for  that  fear,  both  in  relation  to  him- 
self and  to  his  subjects.  I  think  our  adyer- 
saries  can  carry  this  arg^ument  no  farther, 
unless  they  tell  us  that  he  ought  to  haye 
had  more  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the 
gods.  But  how  was  he  assur'd  that  he  had 
understood  their  oracles  aright  ?  Helenus 
might  be  mistaken;  Phoebus  might  speak 
doubtfully;  eyen  his  mother  mifht  flatter 
him  that  he  might  prosecute  his  yoyage, 
which  if  it  succeeded  happily,  he  should  oe 
the  founder  of  an  empire.  For  that  she 
herself  was  doubtful  of  his  fortune  is  appar- 


ent by  the  address  she  made  to  Jupiter  on 
his  behalf;  to  which  the  god  makes  answer 
in  these  words: 

Parce  metu,  Cytherea :  manerU  immota  tuorum 
Fata  tibi,  ±c. 

notwithstanding  which,  the  geddess,  tho' 
comforted,  was  not  assur'd;  for  eyen  after 
this,  thro'  the  course  of  the  whole  jEneis, 
she  still  apprehends  the  interest  which  Juno 
might  make  with  Jupiter  against  her  son. 
For  it  was  a  moot  point  in  heayen,  whether 
he  could  alter  fate,  or  not.  And  indeed 
some  passages  in  Virgil  would  make  us  sus- 

Sect  tnat  he  was  of  opinion  Jupiter  might 
efer  fate,  tho'  he  could  not  alter  it.  For 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  Tenth  Book  he  in- 
troduces Juno  begging  for  the  life  of  Tur- 
nus,  and  flattering  her  husband  with  the 
power  of  changing  destiny  —  Tua,  qui  potes^ 
ana  rejiectas!  To  which  he  graciously 
answers: 

Si  morajffrcueiUia  iethij  tetf^ntsque  cadueo 
Oraiur  juvenij  meque  hoc  itaponere  untia, 
TolUftiga  TWmim,  atque  inatantibus  eript/atis. 
Heutenua  indvlnaae  vacaL    Sin  altior  istis 
Subpreeibus  venia  ulla  lalety  totumque  moveri 
Mutarive  putaa  beUumy  spespaacis  inaneia. 

But  that  he  could  not  alter  those  decrees, 
the  King  of  Gods  himself  confesses,  in  the 
book  aboye  cited,  when  he  comforts  Her- 
cules for  the  death  of  Palhis,  who  had  in- 
yok'd  his  aid  before  he  threw  his  hmce  at 
Tumus: 

^  — ;-  Trojce  aub  mamibua  altia 
Tat  nati  cacidere  aeum  ;  quin  occidit  una 
Sarpedon^  mea  progeniea,    Etiam  aua  Tumum 
Fata  manentf  metaaque  datipervenit  ad  <Bvi  — 

where  he  plainly  acknowledges  that  he  could 
not  saye  his  own  son,  or  preyent  the  death 
which  he  foresaw.  Of  his  power  to  defer 
the  blow  I  once  occasionally  discoursed  with 
that  excellent  person  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
who  is  better  conyersant  than  any  man 
that  I  know  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics; 
and  he  set  me  right,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  philosophers  and  poets,  that 
Jupiter  could  not  retard  the  effects  of  fate, 
eyen  for  a  moment.  For,  when  I  cited 
Virgil  as  fayoring  the  contrary  opinion  in 
that  yerse, 

Tolle  fuga    Turnum,    atque    inatantibua    eripa 
fatia,  &c. 


Soo 
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he  replied,  and,  I  think,  with  exact  judg- 
ment, that,  when  Jupiter  gave  Juno  leave 
to  withdraw  Tumus  rroin  the  present  dan- 
ger, it  was  because  he  certainly  foreknew 
that  his  fatal  hour  was  not  come;  that  it 
was  in  destiny  for  Juno  at  that  time  to 
save  him;  and  that  himself  obey'd  destiny 
in  ffivinff  her  that  leave. 

I  need  say  no  more  in  justification  of  our 
hero's  courage,  and  am  much  deceiv'd  if  he 
ever  be  attacked  on  this  side  of  his  character 
again.  But  he  is  arraigned  with  more  shew 
ot  reason  by  the  ladies,  who  will  make  a 
numerous  party  against  him,  for  being  false 
to  love,  in  forsakmg  Dido.  And  I  cannot 
much  blame  them ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  't  ia 
an  ill  precedent  for  their  gallants  to  follow. 
Yet,  if  I  can  brine  him  off  with  flying 
colors,  they  may  learn  experience  at  her 
cost,  and,  for  her  sake,  avoid  a  cave,  as  the 
worst  shelter  they  can  choose  from  a  shower 
of  rain,  especially  when  they  have  a  lover 
in  their  company. 

In  the  first  place,  Segrais  observes  with 
much  acuteness  that  they  who  blame  ^neas 
for  his  insensibility  of  love  when  he  left 
Carthage,  contradict  their  former  accusa- 
tion of  him  for  being  always  crying,  com- 
passionate, and  effeminately  sensible  of 
those  misfortunes  which  bef eU  others.  They 
give  him  two  contrary  characters;  but  Vir- 
gil makes  him  of  a  piece,  always  grateful, 
always  tender-hearted.  But  they  are  im- 
pudent enough  to  discharge  themselves  of 
this  blunder,  by  laying  the  contradiction 
at  Virgil's  door:  He,  they  say,  has  shewn 
his  hero  with  these  inconsistent  characters, 
acknowledging  and  ungrateful,  compassion- 
ate and  hfurd-hearted,  but,  at  the  bottom, 
fickle  and  self-interested;  for  Dido  had  not 
only  received  his  weather-beaten  troops  be- 
fore she  saw  him,  and  given  them  her  pro- 
tection, but  had  also  offer'd  them  an  equal 
share  in  her  dominion: 

Vultia  et  hU  mecutn  pariter  considere  regnit  f 
Urbem  quam  statuo,  vestra  est. 

This  was  an  obligement  never  to  be  for- 
gotten; and  the  more  to  be  considered,  be- 
cause antecedent  to  her  love.  That  passion, 
't  is  true,  produced  the  usual  effects,  of  gen- 
erosity, gallantry,  and  care  to  please;  and 
thither  we  refer  them.  But  when  she  had 
made  all  these  advances,  it  was  still  in  his 
power  to  have  refused  them;  after  the  in- 


trigue of  the  cave  (call  it  marriage,  or  en- 
joyment only)  he  was  no  longer  fxee  to  take 
or  leave ;  he  had  accepted  the  favor,  and  waa 
oblig'd  to  be  constant,  if  he  would  be  grate- 
ful. 

My  Lord,  I  have  set  this  argument  in  the 
best  light  I  can,  that  the  hi^es  may  not 
think  I  write  booty;  and  perhaps  it  may 
happen  to  me,  as  it  dkL  to  Doctor  Cudworth, 
who  has  rais'd  such  strong  objections  against 
the  being  of  a  Grod,  and  Providence,  that 
many  thmk  he  has  not  answer'd  them.  Yoa 
may  please  at  least  to  hear  the  adverse 
narty.  Segrais  pleads  for  Virgil,  that  no 
less  than  an  absolute  conunand  ^m  Jupiter 
could  excuse  this  insensibility  of  the  hero, 
and  this  abrupt  departure,  which  looks  so 
like  extreme  ingratitude.  Bat,  at  the  same 
time,  he  does  wisely  to  remember  you,  that 
Vir^  had  made  piety  the  first  character 
of  jQneas;  and,  this  being  allow'd,  (as  I  am 
afraid  it  must,)  he  was  obug'd,  antecedent  to 
all  other  considerations,  to  search  an  asylum 
for  his  gods  in  Italy  —  for  those  very  gods, 
I  say,  who  had  promised  to  his  race  the  uni- 
versal empire.  Could  a  mous  man  dispense 
with  the  commands  of  Jupiter,  to  satisfy 
his  passion,  or  (take  it  in  the  stroi^est 
sense)  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of  his 
gratitude  ?  Religion,  't  is  true,  must  have 
moral  honesty  for  its  groundwork,  or  we 
shall  be  apt  to  suspect  its  truth;  but  an  im- 
mediate revelation  dispenses  with  all  duties 
of  morality.  All  casuists  agree  that  theft 
is  a  breach  of  the  moral  law;  yet,  if  I  might 
presume  to  mingle  things  sacred  with  pro- 
fane, the  Israelites  only  spoil'd  the  Egyp- 
tians, not  robb'd  them,  because  the  pro- 
priety was  transferred  by  a  revelation  to 
their  lawgiver.  I  confess  Dido  was  a  very 
infidel  in  this  point;  for  she  would  not  be- 
lieve, as  Virnl  makes  her  say,  that  ever 
Jupiter  would  send  Mercury  on  such  an  im- 
moral errand.  But  this  needs  no  answer,  at 
least  no  more  than  Virgil  gives  it: 

Fata    obstant;  pladdasque   viri  deus  obstruit 
aures. 

This  notwithstanding,  as  Segrais  confesses, 
he  might  have  shewn  a  little  more  sensi- 
bility when  he  left  her;  for  that  had  been 
according  to  his  character. 

But  let  Virgil  answer  for  himself.  He 
still  lov'd  her,  and  struggled  with  his  inclina- 
tions to  obey  the  gods: 
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Multa   gemens, 
amort. 


—  Curam  tub  corde  premebatj 
magnoque   animum    labefactus 


Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  homanly 
speaking,  I  doubt  there  was  a  fault  some- 
where; and  Jupiter  is  better  able  to  bear 
the  blame  than  either  Yirgil  or  .^neas. 
The  poet,  it  seems,  had  found  it  out,  and 
therefore  brings  the  deserting  hero  and  the 
forsaken  lady  to  meet  together  in  the  lower 
regions,  where  he  excuses  himself  when 't  is 
too  late;  and  accordingly  she  will  take  no 
satisfaction,  nor  so  much  as  hear  him.  Now 
Segrais  is  f orc'd  to  abandon  his  defense,  and 
excuses  his  author  by  saying  that  the  ^neis 
is  an  imperfect  work,  and  that  death  pre- 
vented the  divine  poet  from  reviewing  it; 
and  for  that  reason  he  had  condemned  it  to 
the  fire;  tho',  at  the  same  time,  his  two 
translators  must  acknowledge  that  the  Sixth 
Book  is  the  most  correct  of  the  whole 
JEneU.  O,  how  convenient  is  a  machine 
sometimes  in  a  heroic  poem  f  This  of  Mer- 
cury is  plainly  one;  luid  Virgil  was  coii- 
atrain'd  to  use  it  here,  or  the  honesty  of  his 
hero  would  be  ill  defended.  And  the  fair 
sex,  however,  if  they  had  the  deserter  in 
their  power,  would  certainly  have  shewn  him 
no  more  mercy  than  the  Bacchanals  did  Or- 
pheus: for,  if  too  much  constancy  may  be 
a  fault  sometimes,  then  want  of  constancy, 
and  ingratitude  after  the  last  favor,  is  a 
erime  that  never  will  be  forgiven.  But  of 
machines,  more  in  their  proper  place ;  where 
I  shall  shew  with  how  much  judgment  they 
have  been  us'd  by  Virgil;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  pass  to  another  article  of  his  defense 
on  the  present  subject;  where,  if  I  cannot 
clear  the  hero,  I  hope  at  least  to  bring  off 
the  poet;  for  here  I  must  divide  their  causes. 
Let  Maeas  trust  to  his  machine,  which  will 
only  help  to  break  his  fall;  but  the  address 
is  incomparable.  Plato,  who  borrowed  so 
much  from  Homer,  and  yet  concluded  for 
the  banishment  of  all  poets,  would  at  least 
have  rewarded  Virgil  before  he  sent  him 
into  exile.  But  I  go  farther,  and  say  that 
he  oueht  to  be  acquitted,  and  deserv  d,  be- 
side, 3xe  bounty  of  Augustus  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Roman  people.  If,  after  this,  the 
ladies  will  stand  out,  let  them  remember 
ih&t  the  jury 'is  not  all  agreed;  for  Octavia 
was  of  his  party,  and  was  of  the  first  quality 
in  Rome;  she  was  also  present  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Sixth  JEneid,  and  we  know  not 


that  she  condemn'd  ^neas;  but  we  are  sure 
she  presented  the  poet  for  his  admirable 
elegy  on  her  son  Marcellus. 

But  let  us  consider  the  secret  reasons 
which  Virgil  had  for  thus  framing  this 
noble  episode,  wherein  the  whole  passion  of 
love  is  more  exactly  described  than  in  any 
other  poet.  Love  was  the  theme  of  his 
Fourth  Book:  and,  tho'  it  is  the  shortest  of 
the  whole  JEneis,  yet  there  he  has  given  its 
beginning,  its  progress,  its  traverses,  and  its 
conclusion ;  and  had  exhausted  so  entirely 
this  subject,  that  he  could  resume  it  but 
very  slightly  in  the  eight  ensuing  books. 

She  was  warm'd  with  the  graceful  ap- 
pearance of  the  hero;  she  smother'd  those 
sparkles  out  of  decency ;  but  conversation 
blew  them  up  into  a  fiame.  Then  she  was 
f  orc'd  to  make  a  confident  of  her  whom  she 
best  might  trust,  her  own  sister,  who  ap- 
proves the  passion,  and  thereby  augments 
it;  then  succeeds  her  public  owning  it;  and, 
after  that,  the  consummation.  Of  Venus 
and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I  say  no- 
thing, for  they  were  all  machining  work; 
but,  possession  having  cool'd  his  love,  as  it 
increased  hers,  she  soon  perceiv'd  the  change, 
or  at  least  grew  suspicious  of  a  change; 
this  suspicion  soon  turn'd  to  jealousy,  and 
jealousy  to  rage;  then  she  disdains  and 
threatens,  aind  again  is  humble,  and  intreats, 
and,  nothing  availing,  despairs,  curses,  and 
at  last  becomes  her  own  executioner.  See 
here  the  whole  process  of  that  passion,  to 
which  nothing  can  be  added.  I  dare  go 
no  farther,  lest  I  should  lose  the  connection 
of  my  discourse. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  study 
its  benefit  and  its  glory,  to  be  interessed  in 
its  concerns,  is  natural  to  all  men,  and  is 
indeed  our  common  duty.  A  poet  makes  a 
farther  step;  for,  endeavoring  to  do  honor 
to  it,  't  b  allowable  in  him  even  to  be  partial 
in  its  cause;  for  he  is  not  tied  to  truth,  or 
f etter*d  by  the  laws  of  history.  Homer  and 
Tasso  are  justly  prais'd  for  choosing  their 
heroes  out  of  Greece  and  Italy;  Virgil  in- 
deed made  his  a  Trojan;  but  it  was  to  derive 
the  Romans  and  his  own  Aug^tus  from 
him.  But  all  the  three  poets  are  manifestly 
partial  to  their  heroes,  in  favor  of  their 
country;  for  Dares  Phrygius  reports  of 
Hector  that  he  was  slain  cowardly:  ^neas, 
according  to  the  best  account,  slew  not 
Mezentius,  but  was  slain  by  him;  and  the 
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chronicleB  of  Italy  tell  us  little  of  that 
Rinaldo  d'  Este  who  oonqnen  Jerusalem  in 
Tasso.  He  might  be  a  champion  of  the 
Church;  but  we  know  not  that  he  was  so 
much  as  present  at  the  siege.  To  apply  this 
to  Virgil,  he  thought  himself  engag'd  in 
honor  to  espouse  tne  cause  and  quarrel  of 
his  country  against  Carthage.  He  knew  he 
could  not  please  the  Romans  better,  or 
oblige  them  more  to  patronize  his  poem, 
than  by  disgracing  the  foundress  ox  that 
city.  He  shews  her  ungrateful  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  first  huslnnd,  doting  on  a 
stranger;  enjoy*d,  and  afterwards  rorsaken 
by  him.  This  was  the  original,  says  he,  of 
the  inunortal  hatred  betwixt  the  two  rival 
nations.  ^T  is  true,  he  colors  the  falsehood 
of  Mneas  by  an  express  oonunand  from 
Jupiter,  to  forsake  the  queen  who  had 
oblig'd  him;  but  he  knew  the  Romans  were 
to  M  his  readers,  and  them  he  brib'd,  per- 
haps at  the  expense  of  his  hero's  honesty; 
but  he  gain'd  his  cause,  however,  as  plead- 
ing before  corrupt  judges.  They  were  con- 
tent to  see  their  founder  false  to  love,  for 
still  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  amour:  it 
was  their  enemy  whom  he  forsook,  and  she 
might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got 
the  start  of  her:  she  had  already  for^tten 
her  vows  to  her  Sichieus;  and  partum  et 
mutabiU  semper  femina  is  the  sharpest  satire, 
in  the  fewest  words,  that  ever  was  made 
on  womankind;  for  both  the  adjectives  are 
neuter,  and  animal  must  be  understood,  to 
make  them  granmiar.  Virgil  does  well  to 
put  those  words  into  the  mouth  of  Mercury. 
If  a  god  had  not  spoken  them,  neither  durst 
he  have  unitten  them,  nor  I  translated  them. 
Yet  the  deity  was  forc'd  to  come  twice  on 
the  same  errand;  and  the  second  time,  as 
much  a  hero  as  ^neas  was,  he  frighted 
him.  It  seems  he  fear'd  not  Jupiter  so 
much  as  Dido;  for  your  Lordship  may  ob- 
serve that,  as  much  intent  as  he  was  upon 
his  voyage,  yet  he  still  delay'd  it,  till  the 
messenger  was  obliged  to  tell  him  plainly, 
that,  if  he  weighed  not  anchor  in  the  night, 
the  queen  womd  be  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Notumque  fwens  quid  femina  possit  — 
she  was  injur'd;  she  was  revenffeful;  she 
was  powerful.  The  poet  had  likewise  before 
hinted  that  her  people  were  naturally  per- 
fidious; for  he  gives  their  character  in 
their  queen,  and  makes  a  proverb  of  Punica 
fides,  many  ages  before  it  was  invented. 


Thus  I  hope,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  made 
good  my  promise,  and  justified  the  poet, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  false  knif ht. 
And  sure  a  poet  is  as  much  privileg'd  to 
lie  as  an  ambassador,  for  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  his  country;  at  least  as  Sir  Hemy 
Wotton  has  defined. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  defense  of 
the  famous  anachronism,  in  making  ^neas 
and  Dido  contemporaries;  for  't  is  certain 
that  the  hero  liv'd  almost  two  hundred 
years  before  the  building  of  Carthage.  One 
who  imitates  Bocaline  says  that  Virgil  was 
accus'd  before  Apollo  for  this  error.  The 
god  soon  found  that  he  was  not  able  to  de- 
fend his  favorite  by  reason,  for  the  case  was 
clear:  he  therefore  gave  this  middle  sen- 
tence, that  anything  might  be  allow'd  to  his 
son  Virgil,  on  the  account  of  hisother  merits; 
that,  being  a  monarch,  he  had  a  dispensing 
power,  and  pardon'd  him.  But,  tlutt  this 
special  act  of  grace  might  never  be  drawn 
into  example,  or  pleaded  by  his  puny  sno- 
cessors  in  justification  of  their  ignorance,  ha 
decreed  for  the  future,  no  poet  should  pre- 
sume to  make  a  lady  die  for  love  two  hun- 
dred years  before  her  birth.  To  moralize  this 
story,  Virgil  is  the  Apollo  who  has  this  dia- 
pensing  power.  His  great  judgment  made 
the  laws  of  poetry;  but  he  never  made  him- 
self a  slave  to  them:  chronology,  at  best,  is 
but  a  cobweb  law,  and  he  broke  thro'  it 
with  his  weight.  They  who  will  imitate  him 
wisely  must  choose,  as  he  did,  an  obscure 
and  a  remote  oera,  where  they  may  invent 
at  pleasure,  and  not  be  easily  contradicted. 
Neither  he,  nor  the  Romans,  had  ever  read 
the  Bible,  by  which  only  his  false  computa- 
tion of  times  can  be  made  out  against  him. 
This  Segrais  says  in  his  defense,  and  proves 
it  from  his  learned  friend  Bochartus,  wboae 
letter  on  this  subject  he  has  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Fourth  JEneid,  to  which  I  refer 
your  Lordship  and  the  reader.  Yet  the 
credit  of  Virgil  was  so  great  that  he  made 
this  fable  of  his  own  invention  pass  for  an 
authentic  history,  or  at  least  as  credible  as 
anything  in  Homer.  Ovid  takes  it  up  after 
him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes 
an  ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  new-created 
Dido;  dictates  a  letter  for  her,  just  before 
her  death,  to  the  ingrateful  JFugitive;  and, 
very  unluckily  for  himself,  is  ror  measur- 
ing a  sword  with  a  man  so  much  superior 
in  force  to  him,  on  the  same  subject.     I 
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think  I  may  be  judee  of  this,  because  I  have 
traoBlated  both.  l%e  famous  author  of  the 
Art  of  Love  1^  nothing  of  his  own;  he 
boRows  all  from  a  greater  master  in  his 
own  profession;  and,  which  is  worse,  im- 
proYes  nothing  which  he  finds.  Nature 
fails  him;  and,  being  foro'd  to  his  old  shift, 
be  has  recourse  to  witticism.  This  passes 
indeed  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives 
him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem. 
But  let  them  like  for  themselves,  and  not 
prescribe  to  others;  for  our  author  needs 
not  their  admiration. 

The  motives  that  induc'd  Virgil  to  coin 
this&ble  I  have  shew'd  already;  and  have 
alflo  begun  to  shew  that  he  might  make  this 
anachronism  by  superseding  the  mechanic 
roles  of  poetry,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
monarch  may  dispense  with  or  suspend  his 
own  laws,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  so  to 
do,  especially  if  those  laws  are  not  al- 
together fundamental.  Nothing  is  to  be 
cafi*d  a  fault  in  poetry,  says  Aristotle,  but 
what  is  against  the  art;  therefore  a  man 
may  be  an  admirable  poet  without  being  an 
exact  ehronologer.  Shall  we  dare,  contin- 
ues Segrais,  to  condemn  Virgil  for  having 
made  a  fiction  against  the  order  of  time, 
when  we  commend  Ovid  and  other  poets 
who  have  made  many  of  their  fictions 
against  the  order  of  nature  ?  For  what  else 
are  the  splendid  miracles  of  the  Metamor' 
phoies  f  let  these  are  beautiful  as  they  are 
related,  and  have  also  deep  learning  and 
inatructive  mythologies  couched  under  them ; 
but  to  give,  as  Virgil  does  in  this  episode, 
the  original  cause  of  the  long  wars  betwixt 
Rome  and  Carthage,  to  draw  truth  out  of 
fiction  after  so  probable  a  manner,  with  so 
much  beauty,  and  so  much  for  the  honor  of 
his  country,  was  proper  only  to  the  divine 
wit  of  Mb^;  and  Tasso,  in  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, admires  him  for  this  particularly. 
Tis  not  lawful,  indeed,  to  contradict  a 
point  of  history  which  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  as,  for  example,  to  make  Han- 
nibal and  Scipio  contemporaries  with  Alex- 
ander; but,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity, 
a  great  poet  may  and  ought  to  feign  such 
things  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can  be 
brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he 
treats.  On  the  other  side,  ttie  pains  and 
diligence  of  ill  poets  is  but  thrown  away 
when  they  want  the  genius  to  invent  and 
feign  agreeably.    But  if  the  fictions  be  de- 


lightful; (which  they  always  are,  if  they  be 
natural;)  if  thev  be  of  a  piece;  if  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  end  be  in  their 
due  places,  and  artfully  united  to  each  other, 
such  works  can  never  fail  of  their  deserv'd 
success.  And  such  is  Virgil's  episode  of 
Dido  and  .£neas;  where  the  sourest  critic 
must  acknowledge  that,  if  he  had  deprived 
his  ^neis  of  so  great  an  ornament  because 
he  found  no  traces  of  it  in  antiquity,  he 
had  avoided  their  unjust  censure,  but  had 
wanted  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his 
poem.  I  shall  say  more  of  this  in  the  next 
article  of  their  charge  against  him,  which 
is  want  of  invention.  In  the  mean  time  I 
may  affirm,  in  honor  of  this  episode,  that  it 
is  not  only  now  esteem 'd  the  most  pleasing 
entertainment  of  the  JEneiSf  bat  was  so  ac- 
counted in  his  own  age,  and  before  it  was 
mellow'd  into  that  reputation  which  time 
has  given  it;  for  which  I  need  produce  no 
other  testimony  than  that  of  Ovid,  his  con- 
temporary: 

Nee  pars  uUa  magis  Ugitur  dt  carport  toto, 
Quam  non  legitime  fadere  junetug  amor. 

Where,  by  the  way,  you  may  observe,  my 
Lord,  that  Ovid,  in  those  words,  non  Ugitimo 
foedere  juncttii  amor,  will  bv  no  means  allow 
it  to  be  a  lawful  marriage  betwixt  Dido  and 
iEneas.  He  was  in  banishment  when  he 
wrote  those  verses,  which  I  cite  from  his 
letter  to  Augustus:  ''You,  sir,"  saith  he, 
''have  sent  me  into  exile  for  writing  my 
Art  0/  Love,  and  my  wanton  Elegies;  yet 
your  own  poet  was  happy  in  your  good 
graces,  tho'  he  brought  Dido  and  .^^eas 
mto  a  cave,  and  left  them  there  not  over 
honestly  together.  May  I  be  so  bold  to 
ask  vour  l£ijesty,  is  it  a  greater  fault  to 
teacn  the  art  of  unlawful  love,  than  to  shew 
it  in  the  action  ?  "  But  was  Ovid,  the  court 
poet,  so  bad  a  courtier  as  to  find  no  other 
plea  to  excuse  himself  than  by  a  plain  accu- 
sation of  his  master?  Virgil  confessed  it 
was  a  lawful  marriage  betwixt  the  lovers, 
that  Juno,  the  goddess  of  matrimony,  had 
ratified  it  by  her  presence;  for  it  was  her 
business  to  bring  matters  to  that  issue. 
That  the  ceremonies  were  short,  we  may 
believe;  for  Dido  was  not  only  amorous, 
but  a  widow.  Mercury  himself,  tho'  em- 
ploy'd  on  a  quite  contn^  errand,  yet  owns 
it  a  marriage  by  an  innuendo :  pulchramque 
uxorius  ur^m  Exstruis,    He  calls  ^neas 
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not  only  a  husband,  bat  upbraids  him  for 
being  a  fond  husband,  as  the  word  UX" 
oritts  implies.  Now  mark  a  little,  if  your 
Lordship  pleases,  why  Virgil  is  so  much 
concern  d  to  make  this  marriage  (for  he 
seems  to  be  the  father  of  the  bnae  nimself , 
and  to  give  her  to  the  bridegroom) :  it  was 
to  make  way  for  the  divorce  which  he  in- 
tended afterwards;  for  he  was  a  finer  flat- 
terer than  Ovid,  and  I  more  than  conjec- 
ture that  he  had  in  his  eye  the  divorce  which 
not  long  before  had  pass'd  betwixt  the  em- 
peror and  Scribonia.  He  drew  this  dimple 
m  the  cheek  of  .tineas,  to  prove  Augustus 
of  the  same  family,  by  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  the  same  place.  Thus,  as  we  say  in 
our  homespun  English  proverb,  he  JdlVd  two 
birds  with  one  stone  ;  pleas'd  the  emperor,  by 
giving  him  the  resemblance  of  his  ancestor, 
and  gave  him  such  a  resemblance  as  was 
not  scandalous  in  that  age.  For  to  leave 
one  wife,  and  take  another,  was  but  a  mat- 
ter of  gallantry  at  that  time  of  day  among 
the  Romans.  Neque  hcec  in  foedera  veni  is 
the  very  excuse  which  ^neas  makes,  when 
he  leaves  his  lady:  ''I  made  no  such  bar- 
gain with  you  at  our  marriage,  to  live  always 
drudging  on  at  Carthaee:  my  business  was 
Italy;  and  I  never  made  a  secret  of  it.  If 
I  took  my  pleasure,  had  not  you  your  share 
of  it  ?  I  leave  you  free,  at  my  departure,  to 
comfort  yourself  with  the  next  stranger 
who  happens  to  be  shipwrecked  on  vonr 
coast.  Be  as  kind  a  hostess  as  you  have  been 
to  me,  and  you  can  never  fail  of  another 
husband.  In  the  mean  time,  I  call  the  gods 
to  witness  that  I  leave  your  shore  unwill- 
ingly; for,  tho'  Juno  made  the  marriage, 
yet  Jupiter  comimands  me  to  forsake  you." 
This  is  the  effect  of  what  he  saith,  when  it 
is  dishonored  out  of  Latin  verse  into  Eng- 
lish prose.  If  the  poet  argued  not  aright, 
we  must  pardon  him  for  a  poor  blind  hea- 
then, who  knew  no  better  morals. 

I  have  detained  your  Lordship  longer  than 
I  intended  on  this  objection,  which  would 
indeed  weigh  something  in  a  spiritual  court; 
but  I  am  not  to  defend  our  poet  there.  The 
next,  I  think,  is  but  a  cavil,  tho'  the  cry  is 
great  ag^nst  him,  and  hath  continued  from 
the  time  of  Macrobius  to  this  present  age. 
I  hinted  it  before.  They  lay  no  less  than 
want  of  invention  to  his  charge  —  a  capital 
crime,  I  must  acknowledge;  for  a  poet  is 
a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  who 


cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name 
for  nothing.  That  which  makes  this  accusa- 
tion look  so  strange  at  the  fipst  sight,  is,  that 
he  has  borrowed  so  many  things  from  Homer, 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  others  who  pre- 
ceded him.  But  in  the  first  place,  if  inven- 
tion is  to  be  taken  in  so  strict  a  sense,  that 
the  matter  of  a  poem  must  be  wholly  new, 
and  that  in  all  its  parts,  then  Scalifiper  hath 
made  out,  saith  Segrais,  that  the  history  of 
Troy  was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer 
than  of  Virgil.  There  was  not  an  old  woman, 
or  almost  a  child,  but  had  it  in  their  mouths, 
before  the  Greek  poet  or  his  friends  di- 
gested it  into  this  aamirable  order  in  which 
we  read  it.  At  this  rate,  as  Solomon  hath 
told  us,  there  is  nothing  new  beneath  the 
sun.  Who  then  can  pass  for  an  inventor,  if 
Homer,  as  well  as  Virgil,  must  be  deprived 
of  that  glory  ?  Is  Versailles  the  less  a  new 
building,  because  the  architect  of  that  palace 
hath  imitated  others  which  were  buut  be- 
fore it  ?  Walls,  doors  and  windows,  apart- 
ments, offices,  rooms  of  convenience  and 
magnificence,  are  in  aU  great  houses.  So 
descriptions,  figures,  fabfes,  and  the  rest, 
must  DC  in  all  heroic  poems;  they  are  the 
common  materials  of  poetry,  f umish'd  from 
the  magazine  of  nature;  every  poet  hath  as 
much  right  to  them  as  every  man  hath  to 
air  or  water.  Quid  prohibetis  aquas  f  Usus 
communis  aquarum  est.  But  the  argument  of 
the  work,  that  is  to  say,  its  principal  action, 
the  economy  and  disposition  of  it;  these  are 
the  things  which  distmguish  copies  from  ori- 
ginals. The  poet  who  borrows  nothiog  from 
others  is  yet  to  be  bom;  he  and  the  Jews* 
Messias  will  come  together.  There  are  parts 
of  the  JEneis  which  resemble  some  parts 
both  of  the  Ilias  and  of  the  Odysses ;  as,  for 
example,  ^neas  descended  into  hell,  and 
Ulysses  had  been  there  before  him;  ^neaa 
lov'd  Dido,  and  Ulysses  loVd  Calypso:  in 
few  words,  Virgil  hath  imitated  Homer's 
Odysses  in  his  first  six  books,  and  in  his  six 
last  the  Ilias.  But  from  hence  can  we  infer 
that  the  two  poets  write  the  same  history  ? 
Is  there  no  invention  in  some  other  parts 
of  Virgil's  JEneis  t  The  disposition  of  so 
many  various  matters,  is  not  that  his  own  ? 
From  what  book  of  Homer  had  Viripl  his 
episode  of  Nisus  and  Eurvalus,  of  Mexen- 
tius  and  Lausus  ?  From  whence  did  he  bor- 
row his  desini  of  bringing  ^neas  into  Italy  ? 
of  establishmg  the  Boman  empire  on  the 
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foundations  of  a  Trojan  colony  ?  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  honor  he  did  his  patron,  not 
only  in  bis  descent  from  Venus,  out  in  mak- 
ing him  so  like  him  in  his  best  features,  that 
the  goddess  m^ht  have  mistaken  Augustus 
for  her  son.  He  bad  indeed  the  story  from 
common  fame,  as  Homer  had  his  from  the 
Egyptian  priestess.  JEneadum  genetrix  was 
no  more  unknown  to  Lucretius  than  to  him. 
But  Lucretius  taught  him  not  to  form  his 
hero,  to  give  him  piety  or  valor  for  his 
manners,  and  both  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
that,  havinff  done  what  was  possible  for  man, 
to  save  his  king  and  country,  his  mother  was 
forced  to  appear  to  him,  and  restrain  his  fury, 
which  humed  him  to  death  in  their  revenge. 
But  the  poet  made  his  piety  more  success- 
ful; he  brought  off  his  father  and  his  son; 
and  his  gods  witnessed  to  his  devotion,  by 
pnttinf  themselves  under  his  protection,  to 
be  replac'd  bv  him  in  their  promis'd  Italy. 
Neither  the  mvention  nor  the  conduct  of 
this  great  action  were  owing  to  Homer  or 
any  other  poet.  T  is  one  thing  to  copy,  and 
another  thmg  to  imitate  from  nature.  The 
copier  is  that  servile  imitator,  to  whom  Hor- 
ace gives  no  better  a  name  than  that  of 
animal;  he  will  not  so  much  as  allow  him  to 
be  a  man.  Raphael  imitated  nature;  they 
who  copy  one  of  Raphael's  pieces  imitate 
but  him,  for  his  work  is  their  original. 
They  tnuislato  him,  as  I  do  Virgil;  and  fall 
as  short  of  him,  as  I  of  Virgil.  There  is  a 
kind  of  invention  in  the  imitation  of  Raph- 
ael; for,  tho'  the  thing  was  in  nature,  yet 
the  idea  of  it  was  his  own.  Ulysses  travel'd; 
so  did  .tineas:  but  neither  of  them  were  the 
first  travelers;  for  Cain  went  into  the  land 
of  Nod  before  they  were  born,  and  neither 
of  the  poets  ever  heard  of  such  a  man.  If 
Ulysses  had  been  kill'd  at  Troy,  yet  ^neas 
must  have  gone  to  sea,  or  he  could  never 
have  arriv'd  in  Italy.  But  the  designs  of  the 
two  poets  were  as  different  as  the  courses 
of  their  heroes;  one  went  home,  and  the 
other  sought  a  home.  To  return  to  my  first 
similitude:  suppose  Apelles  and  Raphael 
had  each  of  them  painted  a  burning  Troy, 
might  not  the  modem  painter  have  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  the  ancient,  tho'  neither 
of  them  had  seen  the  town  on  fire  ?  for 
the  draughto  of  both  were  taken  from  the 
ideas  which  they  had  of  nature.  Cities  had 
been  burnt  before  either  of  them  were  in 
being.  But,  to  close  the  simile  as  I  began  it, 


they  would  not  have  designed  it  after  the 
same  manner:  Apelles  would  have  distin- 
guished Pyrrhus  from  the  rest  of  all  the 
Grecians,  and  shew'd  him  forcing  his  en- 
trance into  Priam's  palace;  there  he  had  set 
him  in  the  fairest  light,  and  given  him  the 
chief  place  of  all  ms  fig^ures;  because  he 
was  a  Grecian,  and  he  would  do  honor  to 
his  country.  Raphael,  who  was  an  Italian, 
and  descended  isom  the  Trojans,  would 
have  made  ^neas  the  hero  of  his  piece; 
and  perhaps  not  with  his  father  on  his  back, 
his  son  in  one  hand,  his  bundle  of  gods  in 
the  other,  and  his  wife  following;  for  an 
act  of  piety  is  not  half  so  grracefulin  a  pic- 
ture as  an  act  of  courage:  he  would  rather 
have  drawn  him  killing  Androgeos,  or  some 
other,  hand  to  hand;  and  the  blaze  of  the 
fires  should  have  darted  full  upon  his  face, 
to  make  him  conspicuous  amongst  his  Tro- 
jans. This,  I  think,  is  a  just  comparison  be- 
twixt the  two  poets,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
several  designs.  Virgil  cannot  be  said  to 
copy  Homer;  the  Grecian  had  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  writing  first.  If  it  be  urg'd  that 
I  have  granted  a  resemblance  in  some  parts, 
yet  therein  Virgil  has  exeell'd  him.  For 
what  are  the  tears  of  Calypso  for  being  left, 
to  the  fury  and  death  of  Dido  ?  Where  is 
there  the  whole  process  of  her  passion  and 
all  its  violent  effects  to  be  found,  in  the 
languishing  episode  of  the  Odysses  f  If  this 
be  to  copy,  let  the  critics  shew  us  the  same 
disposition,  features,  or  coloring,  in  their 
original.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  de- 
scent to  hell,  which  was  not  of  Homer's  in- 
vention neither;  he  had  it  from  the  story 
of  Oxpheus  and  Eurydice.  But  to  what  end 
did  Llysses  make  that  journey?  JEneas 
undertook  it  by  the  express  commandment 
of  his  father's  ghost:  there  he  was  to  shew 
him  all  the  succeeding  heroes  of  his  race, 
and,  next  to  Romulus  (mark,  if  you  please, 
the  address  of  Virgil,)  his  own  patron, 
Augustus  CsBsar.  Anchises  was  likewise  to 
instiruct  him  how  to  manage  the  Itelian  war, 
and  how  to  conclude  it  with  his  honor;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
that  empire  which  Augustus  was  to  govern. 
This  is  the  noble  invention  of  our  author; 
but  it  hath  been  copied  by  so  many  sign- 
post daubers,  that  now  't  is  grown  fulsome, 
rather  by  their  want  of  skill  than  by  the 
commonness. 
In  the  last  place,  I  may  safely  grant  that, 
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by  reading  Homer,  Virgil  was  taught  to 
imitate  his  inyention;  that  is,  to  imitate 
like  him;  which  is  no  more  than  if  a  painter 
studied  Raphael,  that  he  might  leam  to  de- 
sign after  his  manner.  And  thus  I  might 
imitate  Virgil,  if  I  were  capable  of  writing 
an  heroic  poem,  and  yet  the  invention  be 
my  own;  but  I  should  endeavor  to  avoid  a 
servile  copying.  I  would  not  ^ve  the  same 
story  under  other  names,  with  the  same 
characters,  in  the  same  order,  and  with 
the  same  sequel;  for  every  common  reader 
to  find  me  out  at  the  first  sight  for  a  plagi- 
ary, and  cry: ''  This  I  read  Wore  in  Virgil, 
in  a  better  langliaee,  and  in  better  verse. 
This  is  like  Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope, 
copying  lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his 
master  is  so  dext'rously  performing  on  the 
high." 

I  will  trouble  your  Lordship  but  with 
one  objection  more,  which  I  know  not 
whether  I  found  in  Le  F^vre,  or  Valois; 
but  I  am  sure  I  have  read  it  in  another 
French  critic,  whom  I  will  not  name,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  not  much  for  his  repu- 
tation. Virgil,  in  the  heat  of  action  —  sup- 
pose, for  example,  in  describing  the  fury 
of  his  hero  in  a  battle,  when  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  raise  our  concernments  to  the 
highest  pitch  —  turns  short  on  the  sudden 
into  some  similitude,  which  diverts,  saji 
^^Jf  your  attention  from  the  main  subject, 
and  misspends  it  on  some  trivial  image. 
He  pours  cold  water  into  the  caldron,  when 
his  business  is  to  make  it  boil. 

This  accusation  is  general  against  all  who 
would  be  thought  heroic  poets;  but  I  think 
it  touches  Virgil  less  than  any.  He  is  too 
great  a  master  of  his  art,  to  make  a  blot 
which  may  so  easily  be  hit.  Similitudes,  as 
I  have  said,  are  not  for  tragedy,  which  is 
all  violent,  and  where  the  passions  are  in  a 
perpetual  ferment;  for  there  they  deaden 
where  they  should  animate;  they  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  dialogue,  unless  in  comedy: 
a  metaphor  is  almost  all  the  stage  can 
sufPer,  which  is  a  kind  of  similitude  com- 
prehended in  a  word.  But  this  figure  has 
a  contrary  effect  in  heroic  poetry;  there 
't  is  employ'd  to  raise  the  admiration,  which 
is  its  proper  business;  and  admiration  is 
not  of  so  violent  a  nature  as  fear  or  hope, 
compassion  or  horror,  or  any  concernment 
we  can  have  for  such  or  such  a  person  on 
the  stage.  Not  but  I  confess  that  similitudes 


and  descriptions,  when  drawn  into  an  un- 
reasonable length,  must  needs  nauseate  the 
reader.  Once,  I  remember,  and  but  once, 
Virgil  makes  a  similitude  of  fourteen  lines; 
and  his  description  of  Fame  is  about  the 
same  number.  He  is  blam'd  for  both;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  contracted 
them,  had  he  liv'd  to  have  reviewed  his 
work;  but  faults  are  no  precedents.  This 
I  have  observ'd  of  his  similitudes  in  general, 
that  they  are  not  plac'd,  as  our  unobserving 
critics  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action, 
but  conunonly  in  its  declining.  When  he 
has  warm'd  us  in  his  description  as  muck 
as  possibly  he  can,  then,  lest  that  warmth 
should  languish,  he  renews  it  by  some  apt 
similitude,  which  illustrates  his  subject,  and 
yet  palls  not  his  audience.  I  need  give  your 
Lordship  but  one  example  of  this  kind,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  your  observation,  when 
next  you  review  the  whole  ^neis  in  the 
original,  unblemished  by  my  rude  transla- 
tion. 'T  is  in  the  First  Book,  where  the  poet 
describes  Neptune  composing  the  ocean,  on 
which  JSolus  had  rais'd  a  tempest  without 
his  permission.  He  had  alrrady  chidden 
the  rebellious  winds  for  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  their  usurping  master;  he  had 
wam'd  them  from  the  seas;  he  had  beaten 
down  the  billows  with  his  mace,  dispell'd 
the  clouds,  restored  the  sunshine,  while  Tri- 
ton and  Cymothoe  were  heaving  the  ships 
from  off  the  quicksands,  before  the  poet 
would  offer  at  a  similitude  for  illustration: 

Ac,  vduti  magna  inpopulo  cum  seepe  coorta  est 
Seditto,  scevitque  antmis  ignobiU  vulgu$, 
Jamqne  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  arma  mini' 

strat ; 
Turn,  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  n  forte  virum 

quem 
Conspexere,    silent,    arrectisque     auribus    ad- 

slant ; 
Ille  regit  dictis  animoSf  etpectora  mulcet: 
Sic  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  CRquora  post- 

quam 
Prospiciens  genitor  cadoque  invectus  aperto 
Flectit  equos,  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo* 

This  is  the  first  similitude  which  Virg;il 
makes  in  this  poem,  and  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  whole;  for  which  reason  I  the  rather 
cite  it.  While  the  storm  was  in  its  fury, 
any  allusion  had  been  improper;  for  the 
poet  could  have  compar'd  it  to  nothing' 
more  impetuous  than  itself;  consequently 
he  could  have  made  no  illustration.     If  he 
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could  hare  illustrated,  it  had  been  an  am- 
bitions ornament  out  of  season,  and  would 
have  diverted  our  eoncemment:  nunc  non 
erat  hisce  locua;  and  therefore  he  deferr'd 
it  to  its  proper  place. 

These  are  the  criticiBms  of  most  moment 
which  have  been  made  against  the  ^neis 
by  the  ancients  or  modems.  As  for  the 
particular  exceptions  against  this  or  that 
passage,  Maorobius  and  Pontanus  have  an- 
swered them  already.  If  I  desir'd  to  ap- 
pear more  learned  than  I  am,  it  had  been 
as  easy  for  me  to  haye  taken  their  objections 
and  solutions,  as  it  is  for  a  country  parson 
to  take  the  expositions  of  the  fatners  out 
of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  or  not  to  have 
nam'd  the  authors  from  whence  I  had  them ; 
for  so  Rueus,  otherwise  a  most  judicious 
conunentator  on  Virgil's  works,  has  us'd 
Pontanus,  his  greatest  benefactor;  of  whom 
he  is  very  silent;  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  once  cites  him. 

What  follows  next  is  no  objection;  for 
that  implies  a  fault:  and  it  had  been  none 
in  Virgil,  if  he  had  extended  the  time  of 
his  action  beyond  a  year.  At  least  Aristo- 
tle has  set  no  precise  limits  to  it.  Homer's, 
we  know,  was  within  two  months:  Tasso,  I 
am  sure,  exceeds  not  a  summer;  and,  if  I 
examined  him,  perhaps  he  miffht  be  reduced 
into  a  much  less  compass,  fiossu  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  Virgil's  action  were  with- 
in the  year,  or  took  up  some  months  be- 
yond it.  Indeed,  the  wnole  dispute  is  of  no 
more  concernment  to  the  common  reader, 
than  it  is  to  a  plowman,  whether  February 
this  year  bad  28  or  29  days  in  it.  But,  for  the 
satis&ction  of  the  more  curious,  of  which 
number  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  is  one,  I 
will  translate  what  I  think  convenient  out  of 
Segrais,  whom  perhaps  you  have  not  read; 
for  he  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  the 
action  of  the  jEneia  began  m  the  spring,  and 
was  not  extended  beyond  the  autumn.  And 
we  have  known  campaigns  that  have  begun 
sooner  and  have  ended  later. 

Bonsard,  and  the  rest  whom  Segrais 
names,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  action 
of  this  poem  takes  up  almost  a  year  and 
half,  ground  their  calculation  thus.  Anchi- 
ses  died  in  Sicily  at  the  end  of  winter,  or 
beginning  of  the  spring,  ^neas,  inmiedi- 
ately  after  the  interment  of  )iis  father,  puts 
to  sea  for  Italy.  He  is  surpris'd  by  the  tem- 
pest describ'd  in  the  beginning  of  the  First 


Book;  and  there  it  is  that  the  scene  of  the 
poem  opens,  and  where  the  actioii  must 
commence.  He  is  driven  by  this  storm  on 
the  coasts  of  Afric;  he  stays  at  Carthage 
all  that  simmier,  and  almost  all  the  winter 
follovrine,  sets  sail  again  for  Italy  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  meets 
with  contrary  winds,  and  makes  Sicily  the 
second  time.  This^art  of  the  action  com- 
pletes the  year.  Then  he  celebrates  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  funerals,  and 
shortly  after  arrives  at  Cumes;  and  from 
thence  his  time  is  taken  up  in  his  first  treaty 
with  Latinus,  the  overture  of  the  war,  the 
siege  of  his  camp  by  Tumus,  his  going  for 
succors  to  relieve  it,  his  return,  the  raising 
of  the  siege  by  the  first  battle,  the  twelve 
days'  truce,  the  second  battle,  the  assault 
of  Laurentum,  and  the  single  fight  with 
Tumus;  all  which,  they  say,  cannot  take 
up  less  than  four  or  five  months  more;  by 
which  account  we  cannot  suppose  the  entire 
action  to  be  oontain'd  in  a  much  less  com- 
pass than  a  year  and  half. 

Segrais  reckons  another  way;  and  his 
computation  is  not  condemn'd  by  the  learned 
Riueus,  who  compil'd  and  publish'd  the  com- 
mentaries on  our  poet  which  we  call  the 
Dauphin's  Virgil. 

He  allows  the  time  of  year  when  Anchises 
died  to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  spring:  he  acknowledges 
that,  when  .£neas  is  fint  seen  at  sea  after- 
wards, and  is  driven  by  the  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Afric,  is  the  time  when  the  action  is 
naturally  to  begin:  he  confesses,  fiuther, 
that  .£neas  left  Carthage  in  the  latter  end 
of  winter;  for  Dido  tells  him  in  express 
terms,  as  an  argument  for  his  longer  stey: 

(itdnetiam  hibemo  molirit  sidere  datum. 

But,  whereas  Ronsard's  followers  suppose 
that  when  ^neas  had  buried  his  father,  he 
set  sail  immediately  for  Italy,  (tho'  the 
tempest  drove  him  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
thage,) Segrais  will  by  no  means  allow  that 
supposition,  but  thinks  it  much  more  prob- 
able that  he  remain'd  in  Sicily  till  the  midst 
of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August;  at 
which  time  he  places  the  first  appearance 
of  his  hero  on  the  sea,  and  there  opens  the 
action  of  the  poem.  From  which  beginning 
to  the  death  of  Tumus,  which  concludes  the 
action,  there  need  not  be  suppos'd  above  ten 
months  of  intermediate  time:  for,  arriving 
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at  Carthage  in  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
staying  there  the  winter  following,  depart- 
ing thence  in  the  very  befi;inning  of  the 
spring,  makine  a  short  abode  in  Sicily  the 
second  time,  umding  in  Italy,  and  making 
the  war,  may  be  reasonably  jud^'d  the  busi- 
ness but  of  ten  months.  To  uiis  the  Ron- 
sardians  reply,  that,  havinff  been  for  seven 
years  before  in  quest  of  fialy,  and  having 
no  more  to  do  m  Sicily  than  to  inter  his 
&ther  —  after  that  office  was  perform'd, 
what  remained  for  him,  but,  without  delay, 
to  pursue  his  first  adventure?  To  which 
Segrais  answers,  that  the  obsequies  of  his 
f amer,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  would  detain  him  for  many 
days;  that  a  longer  time  must  be  taken  up 
in  the  refitting  of  his  ships  after  so  tedious 
a  voyage,  and  in  refreshing  his  weather- 
beaten  soldiers  on  a  friendly  coast.  These 
indeed  are  but  suppositions  on  both  sides; 
yet  those  of  Segrais  seem  better  grounded. 
For  the  feast  of  Dido,  when  she  entertained 
.£nea8  first,  has  the  appearance  of  a  sum- 
mer's night,  which  seems  already  almost 
ended  when  he  begins  his  story;  therefore 
the  love  was  made  in  autumn:  ibe  hunting 
followed  properly,  when  the  heats  of  that 
scorching  country  were  declining;  the  win- 
ter was  pass'd  in  jollity,  as  the  season  and 
their  love  required;  and  he  left  her  in  the 
latter  end  of  winter,  as  is  already  prov'd. 
Thib  opinion  is  fortified  by  the  arrival  of 
MaeBS  at  the  mouth  of  Tiber,  which  marks 
the  season  of  the  spring;  that  season  being 
perfectly  described  by  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  saluting  the  dawn,  and  by  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  which  the  poet  seems  to  have 
painted  expressly  in  the  Seventh  JEneid : 

Aurora  in  roseUftdgebat  Ivtea  bigU, 
Cum  ventiposuere  ;  varia  circumque  supraque 
AssuetcB  rxpU  volucres  etfluminis  alveo 
.^hera  mulcebatU  cantu, 

The  remainder  of  the  action  requir'd  but 
three  months  more:  for,  when  .tineas  went 
for  succor  to  the  Tuscans,  he  found  their 
army  in  a  readiness  to  march,  and  wanting 
only  a  conmiander;  so  that,  according  to 
this  calculation,  the  ^neis  takes  not  up 
above  a  year  complete,  and  may  be  compre- 
hended in  less  compass. 

This,  amonfst  ol^er  circumstances  treat- 
ed more  at  uirge  by  Segrais,  aerees  with 
the  rising  of  Orion,  which  caus'd  the  tem« 


S)st  describ'd  in  the  beginning  of  the  First 
ook.  By  some  passages  in  the  Pastorals^ 
but  more  particularly  in  the  GeorgicSf  our 
poet  is  found  to  be  an  exact  astronomer^ 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  that  age. 
Now  nioneus  (whom  Virgil  twice  employs 
in  embassies,  as  the  best  S]^aker  of  the  Tro- 
jans) attributos  that  tempest  to  Orion,  in 
his  speech  to  Dido: 

Cum  subito  asturgens  fluctu  nimbosus  Orion. 

He  must  mean  either  the  heliacal  or  aehroni^ 
col  rising  of  that  sign.  The  heliacal  rising 
of  a  constellation  is  when  it  comes  from 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  begins  to  i^ 
pear  before  daylight.  The  achronical  ria> 
mg,  on  the  contrary,  is  when  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  day,  and  in  opposition  of  the 
sun's  diurnal  course. 

The  hdiacal  rising  of  Orion  is  at  present 
computed  to  be  about  the  sixth  of  July; 
and  about  that  time  it  is  that  he  either 
causes  or  presages  tempests  on  the  seas. 

Segrais  has  draerv'd  farther,  that,  when 
Anna  counsels  Dido  to  stay  JSneas  during 
the  winter,  she  speaks  also  of  Orion: 

Dum  pelago  de»avit  hiems,  et  aqttosue  Orion, 

If  therefore  Ilioneus,  according  to  our  sup- 
position, understand  the  heliacal  rising  of 
OrioUy  Anna  must  mean  the  achronical^ 
which  the  different  epithets  given  to  that 
constellation  seem  to  manifest.  Ilionena 
calls  him  nimbome  ;  Anna,  aquosw.  He  is 
tempestuous  in  the  stimmer,  when  be  rises 
heliacally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter,  when  he 
rises  achronically,  lour  Lordship  will  par- 
don me  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
cant  words,  which  1  could  not  avoid  in  this 
abbreviation  of  Segrais,  who,  I  think,  de- 
serves no  little  commendation  in  this  new 
criticism. 

I  have  yet  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  Vir- 
gil's macmnes,  from  my  own  observation  of 
them.  He  has  imitated  those  of  Horner^ 
but  not  copied  them.  *  It  was  establish 'd  long 
before  this  time,  in  the  Roman  religion  as 
well  as  in  the  Greek,  that  there  were  gods; 
and  both  nations,  for  the  most  part,  worship*d 
the  same  deities;  as  did  also  the  Trojans» 
from  whom  the  Romans,  I  suppose,  would 
rather  be  thought  to  derive  the  ntes  of  their 
religion  than  from  the  Grecians;  beoaose 
they  thought  themselves  descended  froni 
them.   Eadi  of  those  gods  had  his  proper 
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office,  and  the  chief  of  them  their  particular 
attendants.  Thus  Jupiter  had  in  propriety 
Granymede  and  Mercury,  and  Juno  had  Iris. 
It  was  not  for  Viigil  then  to  create  new  min- 
isters; he  must  take  what  he  found  in  his 
religion.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that 
he  borrow'd  them  from  Homer,  any  more 
than  Apollo,  Diana,  and  the  rest,  whom  he 
uses  as  he  finds  occasion  for  them,  as  the 
Grecian  poet  did;  but  he  inyents  the  occa^ 
sions  for  which  he  uses  them.  Venus,  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  had  gain'd  Neptune 
entirely  to  her  party;  therefore  we  fina  him 
busy  in  the  bennning  of  the  ^neUt  ^  calm 
the  tempest  rais'd  by  iEiolus,  and  afterwards 
eonductmfr  the  Trojan  fleet  to  Cumes  in 
safety,  with  the  loss  only  of  their  pilot, 
for  whom  he  bargains.  I  name  those  two 
examples  amongst  a  hundred  which  I  omit, 
to  prove  that  Virsil,  generaUy  speaking, 
employ'd  his  machmes  m  performing  those 
things  which  might  possibly  have  been  done 
without  them.  What  more  frequent  than 
a  storm  at  sea,  upon  the  rising  of  Orion  ? 
What  wonder,  if,  amongst  so  many  ships, 
there  should  one  be  orerset,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Orontes,  tho'  half  the  winds  had 
not  been  there  which  ^olus  employ'd? 
Might  not  Palinurus,  without  a  miracle,  fall 
asleep,  and  drop  into  the  sea,  having  been 
overwearied  with  watching,  and  secure  of 
a  quiet  passage,  by  his  observation  of  the 
skies  ?  At  least  j£neas,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  machine  of  Somnus,  takes  it  plainly 
in  this  sense: 

O  tttmtiim  cflB^o  Mpidago  coi^flse  §erenOj 
Nudui  in  ignoia^  I^alinure,  jacebU  arena. 

But  machines  sometimes  are  specious 
things,  to  amuse  the  reader  and  give  a  color 
of  probability  to  things  otherwise  incredible. 
And,  besides,  it  soo&'d  the  vanity  of  the 
Romans,  to  find  the  gods  so  visibly  con- 
eem'd  in  aU  the  actions  of  their  predeces- 
sors. We,  who  are  better  taught  by  our 
religion,  vet  own  evevy  wonderful  accident 
which  befalls  us  for  the  best,  to  be  brought 
to  pass  bv  some  special  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  by  the  care  of  guardian 
angels;  and  from  hence  I  might  infer  that 
no  heroic  poem  can  be  writ  on  the  Epicurean 
principles ;  which  I  coidd  easily  demonstrate, 
if  there  were  need  to  prove  it,  or  I  had  lei- 
sure. 

When  Venus  opens  the  eyes  of  her  son 


.£neas,  to  behold  the  gods  who  combated 
against  Troy  in  that  fatal  night  when  it  was 
surprised,  we  share  the  pleasure  of  that  glo- 
rious vision  (which  Tasso  has  not  ill  copied 
in  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem).  But  the 
Greeks  had  done  their  business,  tho'  neither 
Neptune,  Juno,  or  Pkllas  had  given  them 
their  divine  assistance.  The  most  crude 
machine  which  Virnl  uses  is  in  the  episode 
of  Camilla,  where  Opis,  by  the  command  of 
her  mistress,  kills  Aruns.  The  next  is  in  the 
Twelfth  uEneidf  where  Venus  cures  her  son 
.£neas.  But  in  the  last  of  these  the  poet 
was  driven  to  a  necessity;  for  Tumus  was 
to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and  .£neas, 
wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  engag'd 
him  in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had 
been  miraculously  heal'd.  And  the  poet 
had  ccmsider'd  that  the  dittany  which  she 
brought  from  Crete  could  not  have  wrought 
so  speedy  an  effect,  without  the  juice  of 
ambrosiaf  which  she  mingled  with  it.  Af- 
ter all,  that  his  machine  mieht  not  seem 
too  violent,  we  see  the  hero  limping  after 
Tumus.  The  wound  was  skinn'a,  but  the 
strength  of  his  thig^  was  not  restored.  But 
what  reason  had  our  author  to  wound  JEneas 
at  so  critical  a  time  ?  And  how  came  the 
cuisses  to  be  worse  tempered  than  the  rest 
of  his  armor,  which  was  all  wrought  by 
Vulcan  and  his  journeymen  ?  These  diffi- 
culties are  not  easily  to  be  solv'd,  without 
confessing  that  Virgil  had  not  life  enough 
to  correct  his  work;  tho*  he  had  reviewed 
it,  and  found  those  errors  which  he  resolv'd 
to  mend:  but,  being  prevented  by  death, 
and  not  willing  to  leave  an  imperfect  work 
behind  him,  he  ordain'd,  by  his  last  testa- 
ment, that  his  JSneis  should  be  bum'd.  A» 
for  the  death  of  Aruns,  who  was  shot  by  a 
goddess,  the  machine  was  not  altogether  so 
outrageous  as  the  wounding  Mars  and  Venus 
by  the  sword  of  Diomede.  Two  divinities, 
one  would  have  thought,  might  have  plead- 
ed their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at« 
least  not  nave  been  wound^  by  any  mortal 
hand;  beside  that  the  cfx^p  which  they  shed 
was  so  very  like  our  common  blood,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  distinguish'd  from  it,  but 
only  by  the  name  and  color.  As  for  what 
Horace  says  in  his  Art  of  Poetry^  that  no 
machines  are  to  be  us'dl,  unless  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion: 

Nee  deus  intersitf  nisi  dignue  vindice  nodut  — 
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that  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  the  theater,  of 
which  he  is  then  speaking;  and  means  no 
more  than  this,  that,  when  the  knot  of  the 
play  is  to  be  untied,  and  no  other  way  is 
leffc  for  making  the  discovery;  then,  and 
not  otherwise,  let  a  eod  descend  upon  a 
rope,  and  clear  the  busmess  to  the  audience. 
But  this  has  no  relation  to  the  machines 
which  are  us'd  in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  last  place,  for  the  Z>ira,  or  flying 
pest,  which,  flapping  on  the  shield  of  Turnus, 
and  fluttering  about  his  head,  disheartened 
him  in  the  duel,  and  presag'd  to  him  his 
approaching  death,  I  might  have  plac'd  it 
more  properly  amongst  the  objections;  for 
the  critics  who  lay  want  of  courage  to  the 
ehargre  of  Yizgil's  hero  quote  this  passage 
as  a  main  proof  of  their  assertion.  They 
say  our  author  had  not  only  secnr'd  him 
before  the  duel,  but  also,  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  had  given  him  the  advantage  in  impen- 
etrable arms,  and  in  his  sword;  for  that  of 
Turnus  was  not  his  own,  which  was  forg'd 
by  Vulcan  for  his  father,  but  a  weapon 
which  he  had  snatch'd  in  haste,  and  by 
mistake,  belonging  to  his  charioteer  Me- 
tiscus;  that,  after  all  this,  Jupiter,  who  was 
partial  to  the  Trojan,  and  distrustful  of  the 
event,  tho'  he  had  hung  the  balance,  and 
given  it  a  jog  of  his  hand  to  weigh  down 
Turnus,  thought  convenient  to  give  the 
Fates  a  collateral  security,  by  sending  the 
screech  owl  to  discourage  him:  for  which 
they  quote  these  words  of  Virgil : 

^-^Non  me  tua  turbida  virtug 
TerrM,  ait :  dii  me  terrentf  et  Jiqtiter  hottU, 

In  answer  to  which,  I  say  that  this  machine 
is  one  of  those  which  the  poet  uses  only  for 
^omament,  and  not  out  of  necessity.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  poeti- 
cal than  his  description  of  the  three  DircBj  or 
the  setting  of  the  oalanoe,  which  our  Milton 
has  borrowed  from  him,  but  employed  to  a 
•different  end:  for,  first,  he  makes  God  Al- 
mighty set  the  scales  for  St.  Gabriel  and 
Satan,  when  he  knew  no  combat  was  to 
follow;  then  he  makes  the  good  angel's 
scale  descend,  and  the  Devil's  mount,  quite 
contrary  to  Virgil,  if  I  have  translated 
the  three  verses  according  to  my  author's 
sense: 

Jtgnter  ipse  duat  aquato  examine  lancee 
Suetinet ;  etfata  imp<mit  diversa  duorum ; 
•Quern  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat  pondere  letum. 


For  I  have  taken  these  words,  quern  damnd 
laboTf  in  the  sense  which  Virpl  gives  them 
in  another  place  —  datniujdns  tu  quoque  tfotis 
—  to  signify  a  prosperous  event.  Yet  I  dare 
not  condemn  so  {^reat  a  senius  as  Milton: 
for  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  alludes  not  to 
the  text  in  Daniel,  where  Belshazzar  was 
put  into  the  balance  and  found  too  ligfai 
This  is  digression;  and  I  return  to  my  sab- 
ject.  I  said  above  that  these  two  ma- 
chines of  the  balance  and  the  Dira  were 
only  ornamental,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
duel  had  been  the  same  without  them.  For, 
when  ^neas  and  Turnus  stood  fronting 
each  other  before  the  altar,  Turnus  look'd 
dejected,  and  his  color  faded  in  his  face,  as  if 
he  desponded  of  the  victory  before  the  fight; 
and  not  only  he,  but  all  his  party,  when  the 
strength  of  the  two  champions  was  jud^d  by 
the  proportion  oitheir  limw,  concluded  it  was 
impar  pugna,  and  that  their  chief  was  OTer- 
match  d:  whereupon  Jutuma  (who  was  of 
the  same  opinion)  took  this  opportuni^  to 
break  the  treaty  and  renew  the  war.  Juno 
herself  had  plainly  told  the  nymph  before- 
hand that  her  brother  was  to  fight 

ImparibuMfatiSf  nee  diis  nee  viribus  aquii ; 

so  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  appari- 
tion to  fright  Turnus:  he  had  the  preMge 
within  himself  of  his  impending  destiny. 
The  Dira  only  serv'd  to  confirm  nim  in  his 
first  opinion,  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  die 
in  the  ensuing  combat;  and  in  this  sense  are 
those  words  of  Virgil  to  be  taken: 

— —  Non  me  tua  turbida  virtus 
Terret^  ait :  dU  me  terrent^  M  Jvpikmr  kottis. 


I  doubt  not  but  the  adverb  solum  is  to  be 
understood:  ^  T  is  not  your  valor  on/tr  that 
gives  me  this  concernment;  but  I  find  also^ 
bv  this  portent,  tiiat  Jupiter  is  my  enemy." 
For  Tiurnus  fled  before,  when  his  fuft 
sword  was  broken,  till  his  sister  supplied 
him  with  a  better;  which  indeed  he  could 
not  use,  because  .Sneas  kept  him  at  a 
distance  with  his  spear.  I  wonder  Bneas 
saw  not  this,  where  he  charges  his  author 
so  unjusUy,  for  giving  Tumus  a  seoond 
sword  to  no  purpose.  Sow  could  he  fasten 
a  blow,  or  niake  a  thrust,  when  he  was  not 
suff er'd  to  approach  ?  Besides,  the  chief  er- 
rand of  the  Dira  was  to  warn  Jutuma  fnMB 
the  field,  for  she  could  have  bron|^t  tiie 
chariot  again,  when  she  taw  her  brother 
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wonted  in  the  duel.  I  might  farther  add, 
that  .£neaa  was  so  eager  of  the  fight  that 
he  left  the  city,  now  almost  in  his  posses- 
sion, to  decide  his  quarrel  with  Tumns  by 
the  sword;  whereas  Tumus  had  manifestly 
dedin'd  the  combat,  and  suffer'd  his  sister 
to  convey  him  as  far  from  the  reach  of  his 
enemy  as  she  could.  I  say,  not  only  suffer'd 
her,  but  consented  to  it;  for  't  is  plain  he 
knew  her,  by  these  words: 

0  KTOT,  et  dudum  agnovi,  cum  prima  per  artem 
JFcedera  turhaatit  Uque  hcec  in  Mia  deaisti; 

JEt  nunc  neqmcquamfaUis  dea, 

1  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  that 

1  must  contract  what  I  have  to  say  in 
reference  to  my  translation,  unless  I  would 
swell  my  preface  into  a  yolimie,  and  make 
it  formidiu»le  to  your  Lordship,  when  you 
see  so  many  pages  yet  behind.  And  indeed 
what  I  haye  already  written,  either  in  jus- 
tification or  praise  of  Virgil,  is  against  my- 
self, for  presuming  to  copy,  in  my  coarse 
English,  the  thoughts  and  beautiful  expres- 
sions of  this  inimitable  poet,  who  flourished 
in  an  age  when  his  langua^  was  brought 
to  its  last  perfection,  for  which  it  was  par- 
ticularly owing  to  hhn  and  Horace.  I  will 
give  your  Lordship  my  opinion,  that  those 
two  friends  had  consulted  each  other's 
judgment,  wherein  they  should  endeavor  to 
excel;  and  they  seem  to  have  pitoh'd  on 
propriety  of  thought,  elegance  of  words, 
ana  harmony  of  numbers.  According  to 
this  model,  Horace  writ  his  Odes  and 
Epodes :  for  his  ScOiret  and  Ejnstlei,  beinff 
intended  wholly  for  instruction,  requir'd 
another  style: 

Omari  res  ipsa  negat,  contenta  doceri  — 

and  therefore,  as  he  himself  professes,  are 
sermoni  propiara,  nearer  prose  than  verse. 
But  Virgil,  who  never  attempted  the  lyric 
verse,  is  everywhere  elegant,  sweet,  and 
flowing  in  his  hexameters.  His  words  are 
not  omy  chosen,  but  the  places  in  which  he 
ranks  them  for  the  sound;  he  who  removes 
them  from  the  station  wherein  their  master 
sete  them,  spoils  the  harmony.  What  he 
flays  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies  may  be  as 
properly  applied  to  every  word  of  his:  they 
must  be  wm.  in  order  as  they  lie;  the  least 
breath  discomposes  them;  and  somewhat 
of  their  divinity  is  lost.  I  cannot  boast  that 
I  have  been  thus  exact  in  my  verses;  but 


I  have  endeavor'd  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  master,  and  am  the  first  Englishman, 

EBrhaps,  who  made  it  his  design  to  copy 
im  in  his  numbers,  his  choice  of  woras, 
and  his  placing  them  for  the  sweetness  of 
the  souna.  On  this  last  consideration  I  have 
shunned  the  ccesura  as  much  as  possibly  I 
could:  for,  wherever  that  is  us'a,  it  gives 
a  roughness  to  the  verse;  of  which  we  can 
have  little  need  in  a  language  which  is 
overstock'd  with  consonante.  Such  is  not 
the  Latin,  where  the  vowels  and  consonants 
are  mix'd  in  proportion  to  each  other;  vet 
Virgil  jndg'd  the  vowels  to  have  somewhat 
of  an  overbalance,  and  therefore  tempers 
their  sweetness  with  coBSuras*  Such  differ- 
ence there  is  in  tongues,  that  the  same  fig- 
ure which  roughens  one,  gives  majesty  to 
another;  and  that  was  it  miich  Virgil  stud-, 
ied  in  his  verses.  Ovid  uses  it  but  rarely; 
and  hence  it  is  that  his  versification  cannot 
so  properly  be  call'd  sweet,  as  luscious.  The 
Italians  are  f  orc'd  upon  it  once  or  twice  in 
every  line,  because  they  have  a  redundancy 
of  vowels  in  their  language.  Their  metal 
is  so  soft  that  it  will  not  coin  without  alloy 
to  harden  it.  On  the  other  side,  for  the 
reason  already  nam'd,  't  is  all  we  can  do  to 
give  sufficient  sweetness  to  our  language: 
we  must  not  only  choose  our  words  for 
elegance,  but  for  sound;  to  perform  which, 
a  mastery  in  the  language  is  requir'd;  the 
poet  must  have  a  magazine  of  words,  and 
have  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vowels  to 
the  best  advantage,  that  they  may  go  the 
farther.  He  must  also  know  the  nature  of 
the  vowels  —  which  are  more  sonorous,  and 
which  more  soft  and  sweet — and  so  dispose 
them  as  his  present  occasions  require:  all 
which,  and  a  thousand  secrete  of  versifica- 
tion beside,  he  may  leam  from  Virgil,  if  he 
will  take  him  for  his  euide.  If  he  be  above 
Virgil,  and  is  resolv  d  to  follow  his  own 
verve,  (as  the  French  call  it,)  the  proverb 
will  fall  heavily  upon  him:  '*  Who  teaches 
himself,  has  a  fool  for  his  master." 

Virgil  employ'd  eleven  vears  upon  his 
jEneis  ;  yet  he  left  it,  as  he  thought  mmself , 
imperfect.  Which  when  I  seriously  consider, 
I  wish  that,  instead  of  three  years,  which  I 
have  spent  in  the  translation  of  Ids  works, 
I  had  four  years  more  allow'd  me  to  correct 
my  errors,  that  I  might  make  my  version 
somewhat  more  tolerable  than  it  is:  for  a 
poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence  for 
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his  readers,  if  he  enects  his  hibon  should 
survive  him.  Yet  I  will  neither  plead  my 
age  nor  sickness,  in  excuse  of  tne  faults 
which  I  have  made:  that  I  wanted  time, 
is  all  I  have  to  sav;  for  some  of  my  sub- 
scribers  grew  so  cuonorous  that  I  could  no 
longer  defer  the  publication.  I  hope,  from 
the  candor  of  your  Lordship,  and  your  often 
experieno'd  goodness  to  me,  that,  if  the 
faults  are  not  too  many,  you  will  make 
allowances  with  Horace: 

Sijpiwa  nUent  in  carmine^  non  ego  paucU 
Offendar  maculis,  qwu  atU  xncuriafudit^ 
Aut  humanaparum  cavit  nalura. 

You  may  please  also  to  observe,  that 
there  is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, one  vowel  gaping  on  another  for 
want  of  a  ccuura,  in  this  whole  poem;  but, 
where  a  vowel  ends  a  word,  the  next  be- 
gins either  with  a  consonant,  or  what  is 
its  equivalent;  for  our  W  and  H  aspirate, 
and  our  diphthongs,  are  plainly  such.  The 
greatest  latitude  I  take  is  in  the  letter  F, 
when  it  concludes  a  word  and  the  first 
syllable  of  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel. 
liTeither  need  I  have  caU'd  this  a  latitude, 
which  is  only  an  explanation  of  this  general 
rule,  that  no  vowel  can  be  cut  off  before 
anoUier  when  we  cannot  sink  the  pronun- 
ciation of  it;  as  he,  she,  me,  /,  &c.  Virgil 
thinks  it  sometimes  a  beauty  to  imitate  the 
license  of  the  Greeks,  and  leave  two  vowels 
opening  on  each  other,  as  in  that  verse  of 
the  Third  Pastoral  : 

Et  sucaupecori,  et  lac  subdudtur  agnU, 

But,  nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertiSf  at 
least  if  we  study  to  refine  our  numbers. 
I  have  long  had  by  me  the  materials  of 
an  English  vrosodia,  containing  all  the  me- 
chanical nues  of  versification,  wherein  I 
have  treated  with  some  exactness  of  the 
feet,  the  quantities,  and  the  pauses.  The 
French  and  Italians  know  nothing  of  the 
two  first;  at  least  their  best  poets  have 
not  practic'd  them.  As  for  the  pauses, 
Malherbe  first  brought  them  into  France, 
within  this  last  century;  and  we  see  how 
they  adorn  their  Alexandrins,  But,  as  Vir- 
gil propounds  a  riddle,  which  he  leaves 
unsoiv'a: 

DiCf  quibus  in  taris,  inseripH  nomina  regum 
Nascantur  flares  ;  et  Phguida  s<dus  habeto  ; 


so  I  will  give  your  Lordship  another,  and 
leave  the  exposition  of  it  to  your  acute 
judgment,  lam  sure  there  are  few  who 
make  verses  have  observ'd  the  sweetness 
of  these  two  lines  in  Cooper^s  HUl: 

Tho*  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage ;  without  o'emowing,  fnlL 

And  there  are  yet  fewer  who  can  find  the 
reason  of  that  sweetness.  I  have  given 
it  to  some  of  my  friends  in  conversation, 
and  they  have  allowed  the  criticism  to  be 
just.  But,  since  the  evil  of  false  quantities 
IS  difficult  to  be  cur'd  in  any  mcxlem  lan- 
guage; since  the  French  and  the  Italians, 
as  well  as  we,  are  yet  i^orant  what  feet 
are  to  be  us'd  in  heroic  poetry;  since  I 
have  not  strictly  observ'd  wose  rules  my* 
self  which  I  can  teach  others;  since  I 
pretend  to  no  dictatorship  among  my  fel- 
low poets;  since,  if  I  should  instruct  some 
of  them  to  make  well-running  verses,  they 
want  genius  to  give  them  strength  as  well 
as  sweetness;  and,  above  all,  since  your 
Lordship  has  advis'd  me  not  to  publish 
that  little  which  I  know,  I  look  on  your 
counsel  as  your  command,  which  I  shall 
observe  inviolably,  tiill  you  shall  please  to 
revoke  it,  and  leave  me  at  liberty  to  make 
my  thoughts  public.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  I  may  arroffate  nothing  to  nivself, 
I  must  acknowledge  that  Virgil  in  Latin, 
and  Spenser  in  English,  have  been  my 
masters.  Spenser  has  also  given  me  the 
boldness  to  make  use  sometimes  of  hia 
Alerandrin  line,  which  we  call,  tho'  impro- 
perly, the  Pindaric,  because  Mr.  Cowlej 
has  often  employ'd  it  in  his  Odes,  It  adds 
a  certain  majesty  to  the  verse,  when  'tis 
us'd  with  judgment,  and  stops  the  sense 
from  overflowing  into  another  line.  For- 
merlv  the  French,  like  us  and  the  Italians, 
had  but  five  feet,  or  ten  syllables,  in  their 
heroic  verse;  but  since  bonsard's  time, 
as  I  suppose,  they  found  their  tongue  too 
weak  to  support  their  epic  poetry  without 
the  addition  of  another  foot.  That  indeed 
has  given  it  somewhat  of  the  run  and  mea- 
sure of  a  trimeter ;  but  it  runs  with  more 
activity  than  strength:  their  lanraige  is 
not  strung  with  sinews,  like  our  Enflish. 
It  has  the  nimbleness  of  a  greyhound,  but 
not  the  bulk  and  body  of  a  mastiff.  Our 
men  and  our  verses  overbear  them  by  their 
weight;  and  pondere^  non  numero^  is   the 
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British  motto.  The  French  have  set  up 
parity  for  the  standard  of  their  language; 
and  a  masculine  yigor  is  that  of  ours.  Like 
their  tongue  is  the  genius  of  their  poets, 
light  »>d  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  Eng- 
lish;  more  proper  for  sonnets,  madrigals, 
and  elegies,  than  heroic  poetry.  The  turn 
on  thoughts  and  words  is  their  chief  tal- 
ent, but  the  epic  poem  is  too  stately  to 
receive  those  little  ornaments.  The  paint- 
ers draw  their  nymphs  in  thin  and  airy 
habits;  but  the  weight  of  gold  and  of  em- 
broideries is  reserr'd  for  queens  and  god- 
desses. Virgil  is  never  frequent  in  those 
turns,  like  Ovid,  but  much  more  sparine^ 
of  them  in  his  ^neia  than  in  his  Pastoral 
and  Choreics, 

Ignoicenda  quidem,  acirent  si  ignoacere  manea. 

That  turn  is  beautiful  indeed;  but  he 
employs  it  in  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eu- 
ZTOice,  not  in  his  great  poem.  I  have  us'd 
that  license  in  his  ^neis  sometimes,  but  I 
own  it  as  my  fault.  'T  was  given  to  those 
who  understand  no  better.    'T  is  like  Ovid's 

Semiviruoiquia  bovem,  aemibovemque  vinim. 

The  poet  found  it  before  his  critics,  but  it 
was  a  darling  sin,  which  he  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  reform.  The  want  of  genius, 
of  which  I  have  accus'd  the  French,  is  laid 
to  their  charge  by  one  of  their  own  great 
authors,  tho'  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  and 
where  I  read  it.  If  rewards  could  make  good 
poets,  their  great  master  has  not  been  want- 
ing on  his  part  in  his  bountiful  encourage- 
ments; for  he  is  wise  enough  to  imitate 
Augustus,  if  he  had  a  Maro.  The  triumvir 
and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us  in  a 
more  hideous  form  than  they  now  appear, 
if  the  emperor  had  not  taken  care  to  make 
friends  of  him  and  Horace.  I  confess  the 
banishment  of  Ovid  was  a  blot  iajiis  es- 
entcheon:  yet  he  was  only  banish'dTflmd  who 
knows  but  his  crime  was  capital,  and  then 
his  exile  was  a  favor  ?  Ariosto,  who,  with 
all  his  ftiults,  must  be  acknowledged  a  great 
poet,  has  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
an  evangelist;  but  whether  they  will  jmum 
for  gospel  now,  I  cannot  tell: 

Nonfu  8%  aanto  ni  henigno  AugustOy 
Come  la  tuba  di  Virgilio  swina. 
V  haver  havuto  inpoesia  huon  guato. 
La  proacriltione  iniqua  gli  perdona. 


But  heroic  poetry  is  not  of  the  growth  of 
France,  as  it  might  be  of  England,  if  it  were 
cultivated.  Spenser  wanted  only  to  have 
read  the  rules  of  Bossu;  for  no  man  was 
ever  bom  with  a  greater  genius,  or  had 
more  knowledge  to  support  it.  But  the 
performance  of  the  French  is  not  equal  to 
their  skill;  and  hitherto  we  have  wanted 
skill  to  perform  better.  Segrais,  whose  pre- 
face is  so  wonderfully  good,  yet  is  wholly 
destitute  of  elevation,  tho'  his  version  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  two  brothers, 
or  any  of  the  rest  who  have  attempted  Vir- 
gil. Hannibal  Caro  is  a  gre&t  name  amongst 
the  Italians;  yet  his  translation  of  the 
jEneia  is  most  scandalously  mean,  tho'  he 
has  taken  the  advantage  of  writing  in  blank 
verse,  and  freed  himself  from  the  shackles 
of  modem  rhyme,  (if  it  be  modem;  for 
Le  Clerc  has  told  us  lately,  and  I  believe 
has  made  it  out,  that  David's  Psalms  were 
written  in  as  errant  rhyme  as  they  are 
translated.)  Now,  if  a  Muse  cannot  run 
when  she  is  unfettered,  't  is  a  sign  she  has  but 
little  speed.  I  will  not  make  a  digression 
here,  tho'  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  it; 
but  will  only  say,  that  he  who  can  write 
well  in  rhyme,  may  write  better  in  blank 
verse.  Rhyme  is  certainly  a  constraint  even 
to  the  best  poets,  and  those  who  make  it  with 
most  ease;  tho'  ]>erhaps  I  have  as  little 
reason  to  comphun  of  that  hardship  as 
auy  man,  excepting  Quarles  and  Wiwers. 
What  it  adds  to  sweetness,  it  takes  away 
from  sense;  and  he  who  loses  the  least  by 
it  may  be  call'd  a  gainer.  It  often  makes 
us  swerve  from  an  author's  meaning;  as, 
if  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer  at  a  great 
distance,  let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he  can, 
the  least  wind  will  take  his  arrow,  and 
divert  it  from  the  white.  I  return  to  our 
Italian  translator  of  the  jEneia.  He  is  a 
foot-poet,  he  lackeys  by  the  side  of  Virgil 
at  the  best,  but  never  mounts  behind  him. 
Doctor  Morelli,  who  is  no  mean  critic  in  our 
poetry,  and  therefore  may  be  presum'd  to 
be  a  l>etter  in  his  own  language,  has  confinn'd 
me  in  this  opinion  by  his  judgment,  and 
thinks,  withal,  that  he  has  often  mistaken 
his  master's  sense.  I  would  say  so,  if  I  durst, 
but  am  afraid  I  have  committed  the  same 
fault  more  often,  and  more  grossly;  for 
I  have  forsaken  Ruieus  (whom  generally  I 
follow)  in  many  places,  and  made  exposi- 
tions of  my  own  in  some,  quite  contrary  to 
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him.  Of  which  I  will  give  bnt  two  ezam- 
pleSy  because  they  are  so  near  each  other, 
in  the  Tenth  jEneid: 

^—  Sorti  pater  CBquus  tUrique, 

Pallas  says  it  to  Tumus,  just  before  they 
fight.  Riuens  thinks  that  the  word  pater  is 
to  be  referred  to  E^ander,  the  father  of  Pal- 
las. But  how  could  he  imagine  that  it  was 
the  siame  thing  to  Eyander,  if  his  son  were 
slain,  or  if  he  oTercame  ?  Ilie  poet  certainly 
intended  Jupiter,  the  common  father  of 
mankind;  who,  as  Pallas  hop'd,  would  stand 
an  impartial  spectator  of  the  combat,  and 
not  be  more  niyorable  to  Tumus  than  to 
him.  The  second  is  not  long  after  it,  and 
both  before  the  duel  is  begun.  They  are  the 
words  of  Jupiter,  who  comforts  Hercules 
for  the  death  of  Pallas,  which  was  imme* 
diately  to  ensue,  and  which  Hercules  could 
not  hinder,  (tho'  the  young  hero  had  ad- 
dressed his  prayers  to  him  for  his  assbt- 
ance,)  because  ti&e  gods  cannot  control  des- 
tiny. —  The  yerse  follows: 

Sic  ait ;  atque  oeulos  Butulorum  rejicit  andij 

which  the  same  Ruibus  thus  ccmstrues:  Ju- 
piter, after  he  had  said  this,  immediately 
turns  his  eyes  to  the  Rutulian  fields,  and 
beholds  the  duel.  I  haye  giyen  this  place 
another  exposition,  that  he  tum'd  his  eyes 
from  the  field  of  combat,  that  he  might  not 
behold  a  sight  so  unpleasing  to  him.  The 
word  refidtf  1  know,  will  admit  of  both 
senses;  but  Jupiter  hayii^  confess'd  that  he 
oould  not  alter  nite,  and  being  griey'd  he  could 
not,  in  consideralaon  of  Hercules,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  should  ayert  his  eyes,  rather 
than  take  pleasure  in  the  spectacle.  But 
of  this  I  am  not  so  confident  as  the  other, 
tho'  I  think  I  haye  followed  Virgil's  sense. 
What  I  haye  said,  tho'  it  has  the  face  of 
arrogance,  yet  is  intended  for  the  honor 
of  my  country;  and  therefore  I  will  boldly 
own  that  this  Eiu^lish  translation  has  more 
of  Virgil's  spirit  m  it  than  either  the  French 
or  the  Italian.  Some  of  our  countrymen 
haye  translated  episodes  and  other  parts  of 
Virgil  with  great  success;  as  particularly 
your  Lordship,  whose  yersion  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  is  eminently  good.  Amongst 
the  dead  authors,  the  Suenus  of  my  Lord 
Roscommon  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended. I  say  nothing  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Cowley;  'tis  the 


utmost  of  my  ambition  to  be  thought  their 
equal,  or  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  them, 
and  some  others  of  the  liying.  But  'tis 
one  thing  to  take  pains  on  a  fragment,  and 
translate  it  perfectly;  and  another  thing  to 
haye  the  weight  of  a  whole  author  on  my 
shoulders.  They  who  belieye  the  burthen 
light,  let  them  attempt  the  Fourth^  Sixths 
or  Eighth  Pastoral;  the  First  or  Fourth 
Qeorgic;  and,  amongst  the  MnMs^  the 
Fwgrth^  the  Fim,  the  Seventh^  the  Ninths 
the  Tenth,  the  Eleventh,  or  the  Twelfth;  for 
in  these  I  think  I  haye  succeeded  best 

Long  before  I  undertook  this  work,  I  was 
no  stranger  to  the  original.  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil's  design,  his  disposition  of  it, 
his  maimers, , his  judicious  management  of 
the  figures,  the  sober  retrenchments  of  his 
sense,  which  always  leayes  somewhat  to 
gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it  may 
enlarge  at  pleasure;  but,  aboye  all,  the  ele- 
gance 9f  his  expressions,  and  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  For,  as  I  haye  said  in  a 
former  dissertation,  the  words  are  in  poetxy 
what  the  colors  are  in  painting.  If  tne  de- 
sign be  good,  and  the  oraught  be  true,  the 
c<Moring  is  the  first  beauty  that  strikes  the 
eye.  Spenser  and  Milton  are  the  nearest,  in 
Ei^lish,  to  Virgil  and  Horace  in  the  Latin; 
and  I  haye  endeayor'd  to  form  my  style  by 
imitating  their  masters.  I  will  fartiier  own 
to  you,  my  Lord,  that  my  chief  ambition  is  to 
please  those  readers  who  haye  discernment 
enough  to  prefer  Virgil  before  an^  other 

rt  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Such  spirits  as 
desir'd  to  please,  such  would  I  chooee 
for  my  judges,  and  would  stand  or  fall 
by  them  alone.  Segrais  has  distingnishM 
the  readers  of  poeiafy,  according  to  their 
capacity  of  judging,  into  three  classes;  (he 

n\t  haye  said  the  same  of  yrriters  too, 
e  had  pleas' d.)  In  the  lowest  form 
he  places  those  whom  he  calls  Us  petits  es- 
prits  ;  such  things  as  are  our  upper-gallexy 
audience  in  a  p&iyhouse,  who  uke  nothing 
but  the  husk  and  rind  of  wit;  prefer  a  quil^ 
ble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before  solid  sense 
and  elegant  expression;  these  are  mob  read- 
ers.^ If  Virgil  and  Martial  stood  for  Par- 
liament-men, we  know  already  who  would 
carry  it.  But,  tho'  they  make  the  neatest 
appearance  in  the  field,  and  cry  the  loudest, 
the  best  on't  is,  they  are  but  a  sort  of 
French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought 
oyer  in  herds,  but  not  naturaliz'd;  who  haye 
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not  land  of  two  pounds  per  antwan  in  Pamaa- 
8U8»  and  therefore  are  not  priyileg'd  to  polL 
Their  authors  are  of  the  same  leyel,  fit  to  re- 
present them  on  a  mountebank's  staige^or  to 
be  masters  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  bear  garden. 
Yet  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  ad- 
mirers. But  it  often  happens,  to  their  mor- 
tificatiouy  that,  as  their  readers  improve  their 
stock  of  sense,  (as  they  may  b^  reading  bet- 
ter books,  and  by  oonyersation  with  men 
of  judgment,)  they  soon  forsake  them;  and 
when  the  torrent  from  the  mountains  falls 
no  more,  the  swelling  writer  is  reduo'd  into 
his  shallow  bed,  like  the  Man^janares  at 
Madrid,  with  scarce  water  to  moisten  his 
own  pebbles.  There  are  a  middle  sort  of 
readers,  (as  we  hold  there  is  a  middle  state 
of  souls,)  such  as  have  a  further  insight  than 
the  former,  yet  have  not  the  capacity  of 
judginj^  right;  for  I  speak  not  of  those  who 
are  bnb'd  by  a  party,  and  know  better,  if 
they  were  not  corrupted;  but  I  mean  a  com- 
pany of  warm  young  men,  who  are  not  yet 
arriv'd  so  far  as  to  discern  the  difference 
betwixt  fustian,  or  ostentatious  sentences, 
and  the  true  sublime.  These  are  above 
liking  Martial,  or  Owen's  Epiarams,  but 
they  would  certainly  set  Virgil  below  Sta^ 
tins  or  Lucan.  I  need  not  say  their  poets 
are  of  the  same  paste  with  their  admirers. 
They  affect  greatness  in  all  they  write;  but 
't  is  a  bladder'd  greatness,  like  that  of  the 
vain  man  whom  Seneca  describes;  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  full  of  humors,  and  swell'd 
with  dropsy.  Even  these  too  desert  their 
authors,  as  their  judgment  ripens.  The 
young  gentlemen  themselves  are  commonly 
mislM  DV  their  pcedagogue  at  school,  their 
tutor  at  the  university,  or  their  governor  in 
their  travels.  And  many  of  those  three  sorts 
are  the  most  positive  blockheads  in  the  world. 
How  many  of  those  flatulent  writers  have 
I  known  who  have  sunk  in  their  reputation 
after  seven  or  eight  editions  of  their  works  ! 
for  indeed  they  are  poets  only  for  young 
men.  They  had  great  success  at  their  first 
appearance ;  but,  not  being  of  God,  as  a  wit 
said  formerly,  they  could  not  stand. 

I  have  already  nam'd  two  sorts  of  judges; 
bat  Virgil  wrote  for  neither  of  them:  and, 
by  his  example,  I  am  not  ambitious  of 
pleasing  the  lowest  or  the  middle  form  of 
readers. 

He  chose  to  please  the  most  judicious, 
souls  of  the  highest  rank  and  truest  under- 


standing. These  are  few  in  number;  but 
whoever  is  so  happy  as  to  gain  their  appro- 
bation can  never  lose  it,  because  they  never 
give  it  blindly.  Then  they  have  a  certain 
magnetism  in  their  judgment,  which  at- 
tracts others  to  their  sense.  Every  day 
they  gain  some  new  proselyte,  and  in  time 
become  the  Church.  For  this  reason,  a  well- 
weigh'd  judicious  poem,  which  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance gains  no  more  upon  the  world  than 
to  be  just  receiv'd,  and  rather  not  blam'd 
than  much  applauded,  insinuates  itself  by 
insensible  degrees  into  the  liking  of  the 
reader:  the  more  he  studies  it,  the  more  it 
grows  upon  him;  every  time  betakes  it  up, 
he  discovers  some  new  graces  in  it.  And 
whereas  poems  which  are  produced  by  the 
vigor  of  imaeination  only,  have  a  gloss  upon 
them  at  the  first  which  time  wears  off,  the 
works  of  judgment  are  like  the  diamond; 
the  more  they  are  polish'd,  the  more  luster 
they  receive.  Such  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt Virgil's  ./Eneis  and  Marini's  Adone. 
And,  if  I  may  be  allow'd  to  chanee  the  meta- 
idior,  I  would  say  that  Virgil  is  like  the 
Fame  which  he  describes: 

MobilitcUe  viget,  viresque  (Mcquirit  eundo. 

Such  a  sort  of  reputation  is  my  aim,  tho' 
in  a  far  inferior  degree,  according  to  my 
motto  in  the  title-page:  SequUurque pcUrem 
non  passibus  cequis :  and  therefore  I  appeal 
to  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  like  that 
of  the  peers,  of  which  your  Jjordship  is  so 
great  an  ornament. 

Without  this  ambition  which  I  own,  of 
desiring  to  please  the  judices  natoSf  I  could 
never  ^ve  been  able  to  have  done  anything 
at  this  age,  when  the  fire  of  poetry  is  com- 
monly extinguish'd  in  other  men.  Yet  Vir- 
gil has  given  me  the  example  of  Entellus 
for  my  encouragement:  when  he  was  well 
heated,  the  younger  champion  could  not 
stand  before  him.  And  we  find  the  elder 
contended  not  for  the  nft,  but  for  the  honor: 
nee  dona  moror.  For  Dampier  has  informed 
us,  in  his  Voyages^  that  the  air  of  the  coun- 
try which  prochices  gold  is  never  whole- 
some. 

I  had  long  since  consider'd  that  the  way 
to  please  the  best  judges  is  not  to  translate 
a  poet  literally,  and  Virgil  least  of  any 
other.  For,  his  peculiar  beauty  lying  in  his 
choice  of  words,  I  am  excluded  from  it  by 
the  narrow  compass  of  our  heroic  verse. 
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unless  I  would  make  use  of  monosyllables 
onlvy  and  those  clogg'd  with  consonants, 
which  are  the  dead  weight  of  our  mother 
tongue.  Tis  possible,  I  confess,  tho'  it 
rarely  happens,  that  a  verse  of  monosyl- 
lables may  sound  harmoniously;  and  some 
examples  of  it  I  have  seen.  My  first  line 
of  the  JEneis  is  not  harsh: 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  foro'd  by 
fate,  Ac 

But  a  much  better  instance  may  be  given 
from  the  last  line  of  Manilius,  made  English 
by  our  learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Creech: 

Nor  oonld  the  world  have  borne  so  fierce  a 
flame  — 

where  the  many  liquid  consonants  are  plac'd 
so  artfully  that  they  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  words,  tho'  tibey  are  all  of  one  syl- 
lable. 

T  is  true,  I  have  been  sometimes  foro'd 
upon  it  in  other  places  of  this  work;  but 
I  never  did  it  out  of  choice:  I  was  either 
in  haste,  or  Virgil  gave  me  no  occasion  for 
the  ornament  of  words;  for  it  seldom  hap- 
pens but  a  monosyllable  line  turns  verse  to 
prose;  and  even  that  prose  is  rugged  and 
unharmonious.  Philarchus,  I  remember, 
taxes  Balzac  for  placing  twen^  monosylla^ 
bles  in  file,  without  one  dissyllable  betwixt 
them.  The  way  I  have  taken  is  not  so 
strait  as  metaphrase,  nor  so  loose  as  para- 
phrase: some  things  too  I  have  omitted, 
and  sometimes  have  added  of  my  own.  Tet 
the  omissions,  I  hope,  are  but  of  circum- 
stances, and  such  as  would  have  no  grace 
in  English;  and  the  additions,  I  also  hope, 
are  easily  deduc'd  from  Virgil's  sense. 
They  will  seem  (at  least  I  have  the  vanity 
to  think  so)  not  stuck  into  him,  but  grow- 
ing out  of  him.  He  studies  brevity  more 
than  any  other  poet;  but  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  language  wherein  much  nuiy  be 
comprehended  in  a  little  space.  We,  and 
all  the  modem  tongues,  have  more  articles 
and  pronouns,  besides  signs  of  tenses  and 
cases,  and  other  barbarities  on  which  our 
speech  is  built  by  the  faults  of  our  forefa- 
thers. The  Romans  founded  theirs  upon  the 
Greek:  and  the  Greeks,  we  know,  were 
laboring  many  hundred  years  upon  their 
language  before  they  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion. They  rejected  all  those  signs,  and 
cut  off  as  many  articles  as  they  couM  spare; 


comprehending  in  one  word  what  we  are 
constrain'd  to  express  in  two;  which  is  one 
reason  why  we  cannot  write  so  concisely  as 
they  have  done.  The  word  /KZter,  for  exam- 
ple, signifies  not  only  a  ntther,  but  your 
father,  my  father,  hit  or  her  father,  all  in- 
cluded in  a  word. 

This  inconvenience  is  common  to  all 
modem  tongues;  and  this  alone  constrains 
us  to  employ  more  words  than  the  ancients 
needed.  But  having  before  obeerv'd  that 
Virgil  endeavors  to  be  short,  and  at  the 
same  time  elegant,  I  pursue  the  excellence 
and  forsake  me  brevity.  For  there  he  is 
like  amberffris,  a  rich  perfume,  but  of  so 
close  and  glutinous  a  b<>iy  that  it  must  be 
open'd  wi&  inferior  scents  of  musk  or  civet, 
or  the  sweetness  will  not  be  drawn  out  into 
another  language. 

On  the  whole  matter,  I  thought  fit  to 
steer  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  para- 
phrase and  literal  translation;  to  keep  as 
near  my  author  as  I  could,  without  losing 
all  his  graces,  the  most  eminent  of  which 
are  in  the  beauty  of  his  words;  and  those 
words,  I  must  add,  are  always  figurative. 
Such  of  these  as  would  retain  meir  elegance 
in  our  tongue,  I  have  endeavor'd  to  graff 
on  it;  but  most  of  them  are  of  necessity  to 
be  lost,  because  they  will  not  shine  in  any 
but  their  own.  Virgil  has  sometimes  two 
of  them  in  a  line;  but  the  scantiness  of  our 
heroic  verse  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
more  than  one;  and  that  too  must  expiate 
for  many  others  which  have  none.  Such 
is  the  difference  of  the  languages,  or  such 
my  want  of  skill  in  choosing  words.  Yet 
I  may  presume  to  say,  and  I  hope  with 
as  much  reason  as  the  French  translator, 
that,  taking  all  the  materials  of  this  divine 
author,  I  have  endeavor'd  to  make  Virgil 
speak  such  English  as  he  would  himself 
have  spoken,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  England, 
and  in  this  present  age.  I  acknowledge, 
with  Segrais,  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
this  attempt  according  to  my  desire;  yet 
I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in 
some  sort  I  may  be  allow'd  to  have  copied 
the  clearness,  the  purity,  the  easiness,  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  style.  But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  farther  on  this  sub- 
ject before  I  end  the  preface. 

When  I  mention'd  the  Pindaric  line,  I 

should  have  added  that  I  take  another 

I  license  in  my  verses;  for  I  frequently  make 
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use  of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  because  tbej  bound  the  sense.  And 
therefore  I  generally  join  these  two  licenses 
together,  and  make  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet  a  Pindaric:  for,  besides  the  majesty 
wmch  it  gives,  it  confines  the  sense  within 
the  barriers  of  three  lines,  which  would 
languish  if  it  were  lengthened  into  four. 
Spenser  is  my  example  for  both  these  privi- 
leges of  English  verses;  and  Chapman  has 
foUow'd  him  in  his  translation  of  Homer. 
Mr.  Cowley  has  given  in  to  them  after  both; 
and  all  succee£ng  writers  after  him.  I 
regard  them  now  as  the  Magna  Charta  of 
heroic  poetry,  and  am  too  mmoh  an  English- 
man to  lose  what  my  ancestors  have  gain'd 
for  me.  Let  the  French  and  Italians  valuej 
themselves  on  their  regularity;  strength* 
and  elevation  are  our  stands^.  I  said) 
before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  a£Pected 
purity  of  the  French  has  unsinew'd  their 
heroic  verse.  The  language  of  an  epic  poem 
is  almost  wholly  figurative ;  yet  they  are 
so  fearful  of  a  metaphor,  that  no  example 
of  Virgil  can  encourage  them  to  be  bold 
with  safety.  Sure  they  might  warm  them- 
selves by  that  sprightiy  blaze,  without  ap- 
proaching it  so  close  as  to  singe  their  wings; 
they  may  come  as  near  it  as  their  master. 
Not  that  I  would  discourage  that  purity  of 
diction  in  which  he  excels  all  other  poets. 
But  he  knows  how  far  to  extend  his  fran- 
chises, and  advances  to  the  verge,  without 
venturing  a  foot  beyond  it.  On  the  other 
side,  without  being  injurious  to  the  memory 
of  our  EneUsh  Pmdar,  I  will  presume  to 
say  that  his  metaphors  are  sometimes  too 
violent,  and  his  language  is  not  always  pure. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  must  excuse  nim; 
for,  thro'  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  he  was 
f  orc'd  to  travel,  at  an  age  when,  instead  of 
learning  foreign  languages,  he  should  have 
studied  the  Mauties  of  his  mother  tongue, 
which,  like  all  other  speeches,  is  to  be 
cultivated  early,  or  we  shall  never  write  it 
with  any  kind  of  elegance.  Thus  by  |;ainiiig 
abroad  he  lost  at  home;  like  the  pamter  in 
the  Arcadia^  who,  going  to  see  a  skirmish, 
had  his  arms  lopp*d  off,  and  returned,  says 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  well  instructed  how  to 
draw  a  battle,  but  without  a  hand  to  per- 
form his  work. 

There  is  another  thing  in  which  I  have 
presumed  to  deviate  from  him  and  Spenser. 
They  boUi  make  hemistichs  (or  half  verses) 


breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  I  con- 
fess there  are  not  many  such  in  the  Fairy 
Quten  •  and  even  those  few  might  be  ooca- 
sion'd  by  his  unhappy  choice  of  so  long  a 
stanza.  Mr.  Cowley  had  found  out  that  no 
kind  of  staff  is  proper  for  a  heroic  poem,  as 
beine  all  too  lyrical;  yet,  tho'  he  wrote  m 
oou^ets,  where  rhyme  is  freer  from  con- 
straint, he  frequently  affects  half  verses; 
of  which  we  find  not  one  in  Homer,  and  I 
think  not  in  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  or  the 
Latin,  excepting  only  Virgil;  and  there  is 
no  question  but  he  thought  he  had  Virgil's 
authority  for  that  license.  But  I  am  confi- 
dent our  poet  never  meant  to  leave  him,  or 
any  other,  such  a  precedent;  and  I  ground 
my  opinion  on  these  two  reasons.  First, 
we  find  no  example  of  a  hemistich  in  any 
of  his  Pastorals  or  Oeargics;  for  he  had 
given  the  last  finishing  strokes  to  both 
these  poems:  but  his  JSneis  he  left  so  un- 
correot,  at  least  so  short  of  that  perfection 
at  which  he  aim'd,  that  we  know  now  hard 
a  sentence  he  pass'd  upon  it.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  I  reasonably  presume  that  he 
intended  to  have  fill'd  up  all  those  hemi- 
stichs, because  in  one  of  them  we  find  the 
sense  imperfect: 

Quern  tibijam  7Vq;a  — 

which  some  foolish  grammarian  has  ended 
for  him  with  a  half  une  of  nonsense: 

pq>erit/umante  Creuta : 

for  Ascanius  must  have  been  bom  some 
years  before  the  burning  of  that  city;  which 
I  need  not  prove.  On  the  other  side,  we 
find  also  that  he  himself  fill'd  up  one  line 
in  the  Sizth  JEneid,  the  enthusiasm  seizing 
him  while  he  was  reading  to  Augustus: 

Mitemim  ^olidem,  quo  nan  prcBstantior  alter 
.SBSrt  ciere  viros 

to  which  he  added,  in  that  transport,  Jfiar- 
temque  accendere  eantu :  and  never  was  any 
line  more  nobly  finish'd;  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given  in  the  Book  of  Painting, 
On  these  considerations  I  have  shunn  d 
hemistichs;  not  being  willing  to  imitate 
Virgil  to  a  fault,  like  Alexander's  courtiers, 
who  affected  to  hold  their  necks  awry,  be- 
cause he  could  not  help  it.  I  am  confident 
your  Lordship  is  by  this  time  of  mv  opinion, 
and  that  you  will  look  on  those  half  lines 
hereafter  as  the  imperfect  products  of  a 
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hasty  Mofle;  like  the  frogs  and  serpents  in 
the  Nile;  part  of  them  Idndled  into  life, 
and  part  a  lump  of  unf  orm'd  nnanimated 
mud. 

I  am  sensible  that  many  of  my  whole 
yerses  are  as  imperfect  as  those  halves,  for 
want  of  time  to  digest  them  better;  but  give 
me  leave  to  make  the  excuse  of  Boccace, 
who,  when  he  was  upbraided  that  some  of 
his  novels  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  re- 
tum'd  this  answer,  that  Charlemagne,  who 
made  the  paladins,  was  never  able  to  raise 
an  army  of  them.  The  leaders  may  be 
heroes,  out  the  multitude  must  consist  of 
common  men. 

I  am  also  bound  to  tell  your  Lordship,  in 
my  own  defense,  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Pirgt  Otorgic  to  the  end  of  Qie  last 
^neidf  1  found  the  difficulty  of  translation 
nowing  on  me  in  every  succeeding  book: 
for  Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a  stock, 
which  I  may  call  almost  inexhaustible,  of 
figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding  words.  I, 
who  inherit  but  a  small  portion  of  his  genius, 
and  write  in  a  languac;e  so  much  inferior  to 
the  Latin,  have  found  it  very  painful  to  vary 
phrases,  when  the  same  sense  returns  upon 
me.  Even  he  himself,  whether  out  of  neces- 
sity or  choice,  has  often  express'd  the  same 
thmg  in  the  same  words,  and  often  repeated 
two  or  three  whole  verses  which  he  had 
us'd  before.  Words  are  not  so  easily  coin'd 
as  money;  and  yet  we  see  that  the  credit 
not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequers,  cracks, 
when  little  comes  in  and  much  goes  out. 
Virgil  call'd  upon  me  in  every  line  for  some 
new  word,  and  I  paid  so  long,  that  I  was 
almost  bankrupt;  so  that  the  latter  end 
must  needs  be  more  burdensome  than  the 
beginning  or  the  middle;  and,  consequently, 
the  Tioeffih  jEneid  cost  me  double  the  tune 
of  the  First  and  Second,  What  had  become 
of  me,  if  Virgil  had  tax'd  me  with  another 
book  ?  I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay 
the  public  in  hammer  d  money,  for  want  of 
mill  d;  that  is,  in  the  same  old  words  which 
I  had  us'd  before;  and  the  receivers  must 
have  been  forced  to  have  taken  anything, 
where  there  was  so  little  to  be  had. 

Besides  this  difficulty  (with  which  I  have 
struggled,  and  made  a  shift  to  pass  it  over) 
there  is  one  remaining,  which  is  insuper- 
able to  all  translators.  We  are  bouna  to 
our  author's  sense,  tho'  with  the  latitudes 
already  mentioned;    for  I  think  it  not  so 


sacred,  as  that  one  iota  must  not  be  added 
or  dimmish'd,  on  pain  of  an  anathema.  But 
slaves  we  are,  and  labor  on  another  man's 
plantation;  we  dress  the  vineyard,  but  the 
wine  is  the  owner's:  if  the  soil  be  sometimes 
barren,  then  we  are  sure  of  being  scourg'd; 
if  it  be  fruitful,  and  our  care  succeeds,  we 
are  not  thank'd;  for  the  proud  reader  will 
only  say  the  poor  drudge  has  done  his 
duly.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  follows; 
for,  being  oblig'd  to  make  his  sense  intel- 
ligible, we  are  forc'd  to  untune  our  own 
verses,  that  we  may  give  his  meaning  to  the 
reader.  He  who  invents  is  master  of  hia 
thoughts  and  words:  he  can  turn  and  vary 
them  as  he  pleases,  till  he  renders  them 
harmonious.  But  the  wretched  translator 
has  no  such  privilege:  for,  being  tied  to  the 
thoughts,  he  must  make  what  music  he  can 
in  the  expression ;  and  for  this  reason  it  can- 
not always  be  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  origi- 
nal. There  is  a  beauty  of  sound,  as  Segrais 
has  observ'd,  in  some  Latin  words,  which 
is  wholly  lost  in  any  modem  language.  He 
instances  in  that  moUis  amaraau,  on  which 
Venus  lays  Cupid,  in  the  First  JBneid,  If  I 
should  translate  it  sufeet  marjoram^  as  the 
word  signifies,  the  reader  would  think 
I  had  mistaken  Virgil:  for  those  village 
words,  as  I  may  call  them,  give  us  a  mean 
idea  of  the  thing;  but  the  sound  of  the 
Latin  is  so  much  more  pleasing,  by  the  just 
mixture  of  the  vowels  with  the  consonants, 
that  it  raises  our  fancies  to  conceive  some- 
what more  noble  than  a  common  herb,  and 
to  spread  roses  under  him,  and  strew  lilies 
over  him ;  a  bed  not  unworthy  the  grandson 
of  the  goddess. 

If  I  cannot  copy  his  harmonious  numbers, 
how  shall  I  imitate  his  noble  flights,  where 
his  thoughts  and  words  are  equally  sublime  ? 

Qufem  quisqvis  studet  amulari, 

ccBratis  ojpe  DcBdalea 

Nititur  pennisi  vttreo  datunu 
Nomina  ponto. 

What  modem  language,  or  what  poet, 
can  express  the  majestic  b^uty  of  this  one 
verse,  amongst  a  thousand  others  I 

Audtf  hotpeSf  contemnere  opu,  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  deo, 

For  my  part,  I  am  lost  in  the  admiration  of  it: 
I  contemn  iJie  world  when  I  think  on  it,  and 
myself  when  I  translate  it. 
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Lay  by  Virgil,  I  beseech  your  Lordship, 
and  all  my  better  sort  of  judges,  when  you 
take  up  my  version;  and  it  will  appear  a 
passable  beanty  when  the  original  Muse  is 
absent.  But,  like  Spenser's  false  Florimel 
made  of  snow,  it  melts  and  vanishes  when 
the  tme  one  comes  in  sight.  I  will  not  ex- 
cnse,  bnt  justify  mjaeU  for  one  pretended 
crime,  with  which  I  am  liable  to  be  charged 
by  false  orities,  not  only  in  this  translation, 
but  in  many  of  my  original  poems  —  that  I 
Latinize  too  much.  'T  is  true  that,  when  I 
find  an  English  word  significant  and  sound- 
ing, I  neither  borrow  from  the  Latin  or  any 
other  language;  but,  when  I  want  at  home, 
I  must  seek  abroad. 

If  sounding  words  are  not  of  our  growth 
and  manufacture,  who  shall  hinder  me  to 
import  them  from  a  foreign  country?  I 
carry  not  out  the  treasure  of  the  nation, 
which  is  never  to  return;  bnt  what  I  bring 
from  Italy,  I  spend  in  England:  here  it 
remains,  and  here  it  circulates;  for,  if  the 
eoin  be  good,  it  will  pass  from  one  hand  to 
another.  I  trade  both  with  the  living  and 
the  dead,  for  the  enrichment  of  our  native 
language.  We  have  enough  in  England  to 
supply  our  necessity;  but,  if  we  will  have 
thinigs  of  magnificence  and  splendor,  we 
must  get  them  by  commerce.  Poetry  re- 
quires ornament;  and  that  is  not  to  be  had 
nom  our  old  Teuton  monosyllables:  there- 
fore, if  I  find  any  elegant  word  in  a  classic 
author,  I  propose  it  to  be  naturaliz'd,  by 
using  it  myself;  and,  if  the  public  approves 
of  it,  the  Dill  passes.  But  every  man  can-ji 
not  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry  and  poetry :  I 
every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  innovate. ' 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  a  poet  must  first 
be  certain  that  the  word  he  would  intro- 
duce is  beautiful  in  the  Latin;  and  is  to 
consider,  in  the  next  place,  whether  it  will 
agree  with  the  English  idiom.  After  this, 
he  ought  to  take  the  opinion  of  judicious 
friencb,  such  as  are  learned  in  both  lan- 
CTages ;  and,  lastly,  since  no  man  is  infallible, 
&t  him  use  this  license  very  sparingly;  for, 
if  too  many  foreign  words  are  pour'd  in  upon 
118,  it  looks  as  if  they  were  design'd  not  to 
assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer  them. 

I  am  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion, 
and  suspect  your  Lordship  is  very  glad  of  it. 
But  permit  me  first  to  own  wluit  helps  I 
have  had  in  this  undertaking.  The  late  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  sent  me  over  his  new  trans- 


lation of  the  jEneiSf  which  he  had  ended  be- 
fore I  ingag'd  in  the  same  design.  Neither 
did  I  then  intend  it;  but,  some  proposals 
being  afterwards  made  me  by  my  oook- 
seller,  I  desir'd  his  Lordship's  leave  that  I 
might  accept  them,  which  he  freely  granted ; 
ana  I  have  his  letter  yet  to  shew  for  that 
permission.  He  resolv'd  to  have  printed  his 
work;  which  he  might  have  done  two  years 
before  I  could  publish  mine;  and  had  per- 
formed it,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him. 
Bnt  having  his  manuscript  in  my  hands,  I 
consulted  it  as  often  as  I  doubted  of  my 
author's  sense;  for  no  man  understood  Yir- 
ffil  bettor  than  that  learned  nobleman.  His 
friends,  I  hear,  have  ^yet  another  and  more 
correct  copy  of  that  translation  by  them, 
which  had  they  pleas'd  to  have  given  the 
public,  the  judges  must  have  been  convinc'd 
that  I  have  not  flatter'd  him.  Besides  this 
help,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  Mr. 
Congreve  has  done  me  the  favor  to  review 
the  JEnei9f  and  compare  my  version  vrith 
the  original.  I  shall  never  be  asham'd  to 
own  that  this  excellent  young  man  has 
shew'd  me  many  faults,  which  I  have  endea- 
vor'd  to  correct.  'T  is  true,  he  might  have 
easily  found  more,  and  then  my  transla- 
tion had  been  more  perfect. 

Two  other  worthy  friends  of  mine,  who 
desire  to  have  their  names  conceal'd,  seeing 
me  straiten'd  in  my  time,  took  pity  on  me, 
and  gave  me  the  Life  of  Virgil^  the  two 
Prrfaces  to  the  Pastorals  and  the  OeorgicSf 
and  all  the  arguments  in  prose  to  the  whole 
translation;  which,  perhaps,  has  caus'd  a 
report  that  the  two  mnst  poems  are  not  mine. 
If  it  had  been  true  that  I  had  taken  their 
verses  for  my  own,  I  might  have  gloried  in 
their  aid;  and,  like  Terence,  have  farther'd 
the  opinion  that  Scipio  and  L«lius  join'd 
with  me.  But  the  same  style  being  con- 
tinued thro'  the  whole,  and  the  same  laws 
of  versification  observed,  are  proofs  suffi- 
cient that  this  is  one  man's  work;  and  your 
Lordship  is  too  well  acquainted  with  m^ 
manner  to  doubt  that  any  part  of  it  is 
another's. 

That  your  Lordship  may  see  I  was  in 
earnest  when  I  promis'd  to  haston  to  an 
end,  I  will  not  give  the  reasons  why  I  writ 
not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  navigation, 
land  service,  or  in  the  cant  of  any  profession. 
I  will  only  say  that  Virgil  has  avoided 
those  proprieties,  because  he  writ  not  to 
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mariners,  soldiers,  astronomers,  gard'ners, 
peasants,  &o.,  but  to  all  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  men  and  ladies  of  the  first 
quality,  who  have  been  better  bred  than  to 
be  too  nicely  knowing  in  the  terms.  In 
such  cases,  't  is  enough  for  a  poet  to  write 
so  plainly,  that  he  may  be  understood  by 
his  readers;  to  avoid  impropriebr,  and  not 
affect  to  be  thought  leam'd  in  all  things. 

I  have  omitted  the  four  preliminary  lines 
of  the  First  JSneid,  because  I  think  them 
inferior  to  any  four  others  in  the  whole 
poem,  and  consequently  believe  they  are  not 
Virgil's.  There  is  too  great  a  gap  betwixt 
the  adjective  vicina  in  the  second  line,  and 
the  substantive  arva  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third,  which  keeps  his  meaning  in  obscurity 
too  long,  and  is  contrary  to  the  clearness  of 
his  style. 

Ut  qttamvis  avidis 

is  too  ambitious  an  ornament  to  be  his;  and 

Qratum  cpus  ctgricolis 

are  all  words  unnecessary,  and  independent 
of  what  he  had  said  before. 

Horrentia  Mortis  arma 

is  worse  than  any  of  the  rest.  Horrentia  is 
such  a  flat  epithet  as  Tully  would  have 
given  us  in  his  verses.  'T  is  a  mere  filler, 
to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter,  and 
connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Yirgil. 
Our  author  seems  to  sound  a  charge,  and 
begins  like  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet: 

Arma  virumqw  canoj  Trojcequi  primus  a6  oris  — 

scarce  a  word  without  an  r,  and  the  vowels 
for  the  greater  part  sonorous.  The  prefaoer 
began  with  lue  ego,  which  he  was  con- 
strained to  patch  up  in  the  fourth  line  with 
€U  nunCf  to  make  the  sense  cohere;  and  if 
both  those  words  are  not  notorious  botches, 
I  am  much  deceived,  tho'  the  French  trans- 
lator thinks  otherwise.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
added  by  Tuoca  and  Varius,  than  retrench'd. 
I  know  it  may  be  answered  hj  such  as 
think  Yirgil  the  author  of  the  four  lines, 
that  he  asserts  his  title  to  the  JEneis  in  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  as  he  did  to  the  two 
former  in  the  last  lines  of  the  Fourth  Geor- 
aic.  I  will  not  reply  otherwise  to  this  than 
by  desiring  them  to  compare  these  four 
lines  with  the  four  others,  which  we  know 
are  his,  because  no  poet  but  he  alone  could 


write  them.  If  they  cannot  distinguish 
creeping  from  flying,  let  them  lay  down 
Virgil,  and  take  up  Ovid  de  PorUo  in  his 
stead.  My  master  needed  not  the  assistance 
of  that  preliminary  poet  to  prove  his  claim. 
His  own  majestic  men  discovers  him  to  be 
the  king,  amidst  a  thousand  courtiers.  It 
was  a  superfluous  office;  and  therefore  I 
would  not  set  those  verses  in  the  front  of 
Vireil,  but  have  rejected  them  to  my  own 
prefiuse. 

I,  who  before,  with  shepherds  in  the  groves, 
Snng  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
An{  issuing  thenoe,  compell'd  the  neighb'ring 

field 
A  plenteous  crop  of  rising  com  to  yield, 
Msanr'd  the  glebe,  and  stoek'd  the  fmitfnl 

plain, 
(A  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain)  Ac. 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these 
six,  the  prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to 
write  better.  This  is  a  just  apology  in  this 
place,  but  I  have  done  great  wrons  to  Virgil 
in  the  whole  translation.  Want  of  time,  &» 
inferiority  of  our  language,  the  inconven- 
ience of  rhyme,  and  aU  the  other  excuses  I 
have  made,  may  alleviate  my  fault,  but  can- 
not justify  the  boldness  of  my  undertaking. 
What  avails  it  me  to  aoknowled^  freely 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  hmn  risht 
in  any  line  ?  For  even  my  own  confession 
makes  against  me;  and  it  will  always  be  re- 
turned upon  me:  ''Why  then  did  you  at- 
tempt it  ?  "  To  which  no  other  answer  can 
be  made,  than  that  I  have  done  him  less  in- 
jury  than  any  of  his  former  libelers. 

what  they  call'd  his  picture  had  been 
drawn  at  length,  so  many  times,  by  the 
daubers  of  almost  all  nations,  and  still  so 
unlike  him,  that  I  snatch'd  up  the  pencil 
with  disdain;  being  satisfied  beforehand  that 
I  could  maJEe  some  small  resemblance  of 
him,  tho'  I  must  be  content  with  a  worse 
likeness.  A  Sixth  Pastar<d^  k  PJicmnaeeutriaj 
a  single  Orpheus,  and  some  other  features, 
have  oeen  exactly  taken;  but  those  holiday 
authors  writ  for  pleasure,  and  only  shew'd 
us  what  they  coula  have  done,  if  they  would 
have  taken  pains  to  perform  the  whole. 

Be  pleas'a,  my  Lord,  to  accept  with  your 
wonted  goodness  this  unworthy  present 
which  I  make  you.  I  have  taken  off  one 
trouble  from  you,  of  defending  it,  by  ao- 
knowledgine  its  imperfections;  and,  tho' 
i  some  part  of  them  are  cover'd  in  the  Terse, 
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(as  ErichthoninB  rode  always  in  a  ohariot,  to 
hide  his  lameness,)  such  of  them  as  cannot 
be  conceal'd,  you  will  please  to  conniye  at, 
tho',  in  tiie  stnctness  of  your  judgment,  you 
cannot  pardon.  If  HomerwasalloVdtonod 
sometimes  in  so  lonB  a  work,  it  will  be  no 
wonder  if  I  often  fall  asleep.  You  took  my 
AwenO'Zdfe  into  your  protection,  with  all 
his  &ults;and  I  hope  here  cannot  be  so  many, 
because  I  translate  an  author  who  giyes  me 
such  examples  of  eorreetness.  What  my  jury 
may  be,  I  know  not;  but 't  is  good  for  a  crim- 
inal to  plead  before  a  fayorable  judse.  If  I 
had  said  partial,  would  your  Lorduiip  haye 
f  orgiyen  me  ?  Or  will  you  giye  me  leaye  to 
acquaint  the  world  that  I  haye  many  times 
been  obli^^  to  your  bounty  since  the  Reyo- 
lution  ?  Xho'  I  neyer  was  reduc'd  to  heg 
a  charily,  nor  eyer  had  the  impudence  to  ai£ 
one,  either  of  your  Lordship,  or  your  noble 
kinsman  the  £arl  of  Dorset,  much  less  of 
any  other;  yet,  when  I  least  expected  it, 
you  haye  both  remember'd  me.  So  inherent 
it  is  in  your  family  not  to  forget  an  old 
seryant.  It  looks  rather  like  ingratitude  on 
my  part,  that,  where  I  haye  been  so  often 
oUig'd,  I  haye  appeared  so  seldom  to  return 
my  tluuiks,  and  where  I  was  also  so  sure 
of  being  well  receiVd.  Somewhat  of  lazi- 
ness was  in  the  case,  and  somewhat  too 
of  modesty,  but  nothing  of  disrespect  or  of 
unthankfulness.  I  will  not  say  that  your 
Lordship  has  encouraged  me  to  this  pre- 
sumption, lest,  if  my  labors  meet  with  no 
success  in  public,  I  may  expose  your  judg- 
ment to  be  censur'd.  As  for  my  own  ene- 
mies, I  shaU  neyer  think  them  worth  an 
answer;  and,  if  your  Lordship  has  any,  they 
will  not  dare  to  arraign  you  for  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  art,  till  they  can  produce 
somewhat  better  of  their  own  thui  your 
Essay  on  Poetry,  'T  was  on  this  considera- 
tion that  I  haye  drawn  out  my  pre&oe  to 
so  great  a  length.  Had  I  not  address'd  to 
a  poet,  and  a  critic  of  the  first  magnitude, 
I  had  myself  been  tax^d  for  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sham'd  my  patron  for  want  of 
understanding.  But  neither  will  you,  my 
Lord,  BO  soon  be  tir'd  as  any  other,  because 
the  discourse  is  on  your  art;  neither  will 
the  learned  reader  think  it  tedious,  because 
it  is  ad  derum.  At  least,  when  he  begins  to 
be  weary,  the  church  doors  are  open.  That 
I  may  pursue  the  allegory  with  a  short 
prayer  after  a  long  sermon: 


May  you  liye  happily  and  long,  for  the 
seryice  of  your  country,  the  encouragement 
of  ffood  letters,  and  the  ornament  of  poetry ; 
which  cannot  be  wish'd  more  earnestly  by 
any  man,  than  by 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 
Most  oblig'd,  and  most  obedient  Seryant, 

John  Dryden. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

The  Trojans,  after  a  seyen  yean'  yoyage,  set 
■ail  for  Italy,  but  are  oyertaken  by  a  dzvad- 
fnl  stonn,  which  .^Solus  raises  at  Juno's  re- 

auest.  The  tempest  sinks  one,  and  scatters 
lie  rest  Neptune  drives  off  the  Winds,  and 
ealms  the  sea.  iBneas,  with  his  own  ship, 
and  sir  more,  arriyes  safe  at  an  African  port. 
Venus  oomplaiiis  to  Jupiter  of  her  son's  mis- 
fortones.  Jupiter  comforts  her,  and  sends 
Meronry  to  procure  him  a  kind  reception 
among  the  CSurthaginians.  ^ySneaSi  going  oat 
to  dJsooyer  the  country,  meets  his  mother  in 
the  shape  of  an  huntress,  who  oonyeys  him 
in  a  doud  to  Carthage,  where  he  sees  his 
friends  whom  he  thought  lost,  and  reoeiyes 
a  kind  entertainment  &om  the  queen.  Dido, 
by  a  derice  of  Venus,  begins  to  haye  a  passion 
for  him,  and,  after  some  discourse  with  him, 
desires  the  history  of  his  adyentures  since  the 
siege  of  Troy,  wluoh  is  tibe  subject  of  the  two 
following  books. 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  foro'd  by 

fate. 
And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
Ezpell'd  and  exil'd,  left  the  Trojan  shore. 
Long  labors,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore. 
And  in  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Latian  realm,  and  built  the  destin'd 

town; 
His  banish'd  gods  restored  to  rites  diyiue. 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line. 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers 

come. 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome.    10 
O  Muse  I  i£e  causes  and  the  crimes  re- 
late; 
What  goddess  was  proyok'd,  and  whence 

her  hate; 
For  what  offense  the  Queen  of  Heay'n  began 
To  persecute  so  braye,  so  just  a  man; 
InyolVd  his  anxious  life  in  endless  cares. 
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Exposed  to  wants,  and  hurried  into  wars  ! 
Can  heay'nly  minds  snch  high  resentment 

show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  ? 

Against  the  Tiber's  mouth,  but  far  away, 
An  ancient  town  was  seated  on  the  sea;    20 
A  Tyrian  colony;  the  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their 

trade: 
Carthage  the  name;  belov'd  by  Juno  more 
Than  her  own  Argos,  or  the  Samian  shore. 
Here  stood  her  chariot;   here,  if  Heav'n 

were  kind. 
The  seat  of  awful  empire  she  designed. 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumor  fly, 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky|^ 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan 

race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface; 
Nor  thus  eonfin'd,  the  yoke  of  soy'reign 

sway  31 

Should  on  the  necks  of  all  the  nations  lay. 
She  ponder'd  this,  and  f ear'd  it  was  in ' 

fate; 
Nor  could  forget  the  war  she  wag'd  of 

Ute 
For  conquering  Greece  against  the  Trojan 

state.  I 

Besides,  long  cau^  working  in  her  mind. 
And  secret  seeds  of  envy,  lay  behind: 
Deep  graven  in  her  hesort  the  doom  re- 

main'd 
Of  partial  Paris,  and  her  form  disdain'd; 
The  grace  bestow'd  on  ravish'd  Ganymed, 
Flectra's  glories,  and  her  injur'd  bed.       41 
Each  was  a  cause  alone;  and  all  combin'd 
To  kindle  Tengeanoe  in  her  haufi^hlr  mind. 
For  this,  tax  distant  from  the  Latian  coast 
She  droTC  the  remnants  of  the  Trojan  host; 
And  sey'n  long  years  th'  unhappy  wand'ring 

train 
Were  toss'd  by  storms,  and  scatter'd  thro' 

the  main. 
Such  time,  such  toil,  required  the  Roman 

name. 
Such  length  of  labor  for  so  vast  a  frame. 
Now  scarce  the  Trojan  fleet,  with  sails 

and  oars,  50 

Had  left  behind  the  fair  Sicilian  shores, 
Ent'ring  with  cheerful  shouts  the  wat'ry 

reipi. 
And  plowing  frothy  furrows  in  the  main; 
When,  laboring  still  with  endless  discon- 
tent. 
The  Queen  of  Heay'n  did  thus  her  fury  vent: 


**  Then  am  I  yanquish'd  ?  must  I  yield?  " 

said  she, 
**  And  must  the  Trojans  reign  in  Italy  ? 
So  Fate  will  haye  it,  and  Joye  adds  his 

force; 
Nor  can  my  pow'r  diyert  their  happy  course. 
Could    angry    PaUas,    with     reyengeful 

spleen,  60 

The  Grecian  nay  y  bum,  and  drown  the  men  ? 
She,  for  the  fault  of  one  offending  foe, 
The  bolts  of  Joye   himself  presnm'd  to 

throw: 
With  whirlwinds  from  beneath  she  toss'd 

the  ship. 
And  bare  expos'd  the  bosom  of  the  dee^; 
Then,  as  an  eagle  gripes  the  trembling  game. 
The  wretch,  yet  hissing  with  her  father's 

flame. 
She  strongly  seiz'd,  and  with  a  burning 

wound 
Transflz'd,  and  naked,  on  a  rock  she  bound. 
But  I,  who  walk  in  awful  state  aboye,      70 
The  majesty  of  heay'n,  the  sister  wife  of 

Joye, 
For  length  of  years  my  fruitless  force  em- 
ploy 
Against  the  thin  remains  of  ruin'd  Troy  I 
Wnat  nations  now  to  Juno's  pow'r  will 

pray. 
Or  off 'rings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ?  " 
Thus  rag'd  the  goddess;  and,  with  fury 

fraught, 
The  restless  regions  of    the  storms  she 

sought. 
Where,  in  a  raacious  caye  of  liying  stone, 
The  tyrant  .^lus,  from  his  airy  throne. 
With  pow'r  imperial  curbs  the  struggling 

winds,  ao 

And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons 

binds. 
This  way  and  that  th'  impatient  captiyea 

tend, 
And,  pressing  for  release,  the  mountains 

rend. 
High  in  his  hall  th'  undaunted  monarch 

stands. 
And  shakes  his  scepter,  and  their  rage  com- 
mands; 
Which  did  he  not,  their  unresisted  sway 
Would  sweep  the  world  before  them  in 

their  way; 
Earth,  air,  and  seas  thro'  empty  space  would 

roll. 
And  heay'n  would  fly  before  the  driying 

soul. 
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In  fear  of  this,  the  Father  of  the  Grods  90 ' 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes,  ^ 
And  lock'd  'em  safe  within,  oppress'd  [ 

with  mountain  loads;  J 

Impos'd  a  king,  with  arbitrary  sway, 
To  loose  their  fetters,  or  their  force  allay. 
To  whom  the  suppliant  queen  her  pray'rs 

address'd, 
And  thus  the  tenor  of  her  suit  express'd: 
"  O  ^olus  I  for  to  thee  the  King  of  Heay'n 
The  pow'r  of  tempests  and  of  winds  has 

giv'n; 
Thy  force  alone  their  fury  can  restrain, 
And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troubled 

main —  too 

A  race  of  wand'ring  slaves,  abhorr'd  by  me. 
With  prosp'rons  passage  cut  the  Tuscan  sea; 
To  fruitful  Italy  their  course  they  steer. 
And  for  their  vanqpish'd  gods  design  new 

temples  there. 
Raise  all  thy  winds;  with  night  involve  the 

skies; 
Sink  or  disperse  my  fatal  enemies. 
Twice  sev'n,  the  charming  daughters  of  the 

main, 
Around  my  person  wait,  and  bear  my  train: 
Succeed  my  wish,  and  second  my  design ;    ^ 
The  fairest  Deiopeia,  shall  be  thine,     no  > 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line."    J 
TotHs^egod:«Ti.yo^!0q«eei 

towUl 
The  work  which  duty  binds  me  to  fulfil. 
These  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  com- 
mand. 
Are  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous 

hand: 
Tours    is    my  sovereign's  grace;  and,  as 

your  guest, 
I  sit  with  giMB  at  their  celestial  feast; 
Raise  tempests  at  your  pleasure,  or  subdue; 
Dispose  of  empire,  which  I  hold  from  you." 
Me  «^  uid  hupl'd  .gainst  the  motrntain 

siae  Z30 

Hi.  qniT  W  gpeai.  and  aU  the  god  ap. 

plied. 
The  raging  winds  rush   thro'  the  hollow 

wound, 
And  duice  aloft  in  air,  and  skim  along  the 

groimd; 
Then,  settling  on  the  sea,  the  surges  sweep, 
Raise  liquid  mountains,  and  disclose  the 

deep. 
South,  East,  and  West  with  miz'd  confu- 
sion roar, 
And  roll  the  foaming  billows  to  the  shore. 


The  cables  crack;    the   sailors'  fearful 
*     cries 

Aacend;    and   .able  night  involves  the 
skies; 

And  heav'n  itself  is  ravish'd  from  their 
eyes.  130 

Loud  peals  of  thunder  from  the  poles  en- 
sue; 

Then  flashing  fires  the  transient  light  re- 
new; 

The  &ce  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears, 

And  present  death  in  various  forms   ap- 
pears. 

Struck  with    unusual  fright,  the  Trojan 
chief. 

With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  invokes  relief; 

And,  *<  Thrice  and  four  times  happy  those," 
he  cried, 

"  That  under  Ilian  walls  before  their  parents 
diedt 

Tydides,  bravest  of  the  Grecian  train  t 

Why  could  not  I  by  that  strong  arm  be 
slain,  X40 

And  lie  by  noble  Hector  on  the  plain. 

Or  great  Sarpedon,  in  those  bloody  fields 

Where  Simol's  rolls  the  bodies  and  the 
shields 

Of  heroes,  whose  dismember'd  hands  yet 
bear 

The  dart  aloft,  and  clench    the    pointed 
spear ! " 
Thus  while  the  pious  prince  his  fate  be- 
wails, 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 

And  rent  the  sheets;  the  raging   billows 
rise. 

And  mount  the  tossing  vessel  to  the  skies: 

Nor  can    the  shiv'ring  oars  sustain    the 
blow;  150 

The  galley  gives  her  side,  and  turns  her 
prow; 

While  those  astern,  descending  down  the 
steep. 

Thro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep. 

Three  ships  were  hurried  by  the  southern 
blast, 

And  on  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast. 

Those  hidden  rocks  th'   Ausonian  sailors 
knew: 

They  call'd  them  Altars,  when  they  rose  in 
view, 

And  show'd  their  spacious  backs  above  the 
flood. 

Three   more  fierce   Eurus,  in   his  angry 
mood. 
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Dash'd  on   the  shallows  of    the  moTing 
sand,  *    i6o 

And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  aland. 
Orontes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 
(A  horrid  sight  I)  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view. 
From  stem  to  stem  by  waves  was  over- 
borne: 
The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 
Was    headlong    hurl'd;  thrice  round  the 

ship  was  toss'd, 
Then  bulg'd  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was 

lost; 
And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were 

seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating 

men. 
The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  wav, 
And  suck'd  thro'  loosen'd  planks  the  rush- 
ing sea.  17X 
Uioneus  was  her  chief:  Alethes  old, 
Achates  faithful,  Abas  young  and  bold, 
Endur'd  not  less;  their  ships,  with  gaping 

BoaiuB, 

Admit  the  deluge  of  the  briny  streams. 
Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the 

sound 
Of  ragine  billows  breaking  on  the  ground. 
Displeas^,  and  fearing  for  his  wat'ry  reign. 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main. 
Serene  in  majesty;  then  roU'd  his  eyes    x8o 
Around  the  space  of  earth,  and  seas,  and 

skies. 
He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet  dispers'd,  dis- 

tress'd, 
By  stormy  winds  and  wintry  heav'n  op- 

press'd. 
Full  well  the  god  his  sister's  envy  knew. 
And  what  her  aims  and  what  her  arts  pur- 
sue. 
He  summon'd  Foms  and  the  western  blast, 
And  first  an  angry  fflanoe  on  both  he  cast; 
Then  thus  relrak'a:    "Audacious  winds! 

from  whence 
This  bold  attempt,  this  rebel  insolence  ? 
Is  it  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land,       190 
Unauthoriz'd  by  my  supreme  command  ? 
To  raise  such  mountains  on  the  troubled  * 

main? 
Whom  I  — but  first  'tis  fit  the  billows 

to  restrain; 
And  then  you  shall  be  taught  obedience 

to  my  reign. 
Hence  I  to  your  lord  my  royal  mandate 

bear  — 
The  realms  of  ocean  and  the  fields  of  air 


^ 


Are  mine,  not  his.  By  fatal  lot  to  me 
The  liquid  empire  fell,  and  trident  of  the 

sea. 
His  pow'r  to  hollow  caverns  is  confin'd: 
There  let  him  reign,  the  jaUer  of  the  wind. 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  sub- 
jects call,  aoi 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  halL" 
He  spoke;  and,  while  he  spoke,  he  smooth'd 

the  sea, 
Dispell'd  the  darkness,  and  restor'd  the  day. 
Cymothoe,  Triton,  and  the  sea-|;reen  train 
Of  beauteous  nymphs,  the  daughters  of  the 

main, 
Clear  from    the    rocks  the  vessels  with 
their  hands :  ^ 

The    god    himself  with    ready  trident  I 
stands,  y 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  mov- 
ing sands; 
Then  heaves  them  off  the  shoals.   Wher- 
e'er he  g^uides  210  1 
His  finny  coursers  and  in  triumph  rides,  [ 
The  waves  unmffle  and  the  sea  subsides.  J 
As,  when  in  tumults  rise  th'  ignoble  crowd, 
Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tongues 

are  loud; 
And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  volleys 

fly. 

And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fuiy  can  sup- 
ply: 

If  then  some  £^ve  and  pious  man  appear. 

They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  list'ning 
ear; 

He  soothes  with  sober  words  their  angry 
mood, 

And  quenches  their  innate  desire  of  blood: 

So,  when  the  Father  of  the  Flood  appears,  aai 

And  o'er  the  seas   his  sovereign  trident 
rears, 

Their  fury  falls:   he  skims  the  liquid 
plains. 

High  on  his  chariot,  and,  with  loosen'd 
reins. 

Majestic  moves  along,  and  awful  peace 

The  weary  Trojans  plv  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Libyan 

shores. 
Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay: 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea. 
And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to*] 

ride;  aso  I 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land,  on  either  side,  | 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide.  J 
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Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green: 
A  grot  18  f  orm'd  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 
To  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats. 
Down  thro'  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  mnrm'ring 

£dls: 
No  hanlsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here, 
Nor  bearded  anchors;  for  no  storms  they 

fear.  240 

SeVn  ships  within  this  happy  harbor  meet, 
The  thin  remainders  of  the  scattered  fleet. 
The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent 

with  woes, 
Leap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  seek  their 

wish'd  repose. 
First,     TOod    Achates,    with    repeated 

strcMces 
Of  clashing  flints,  their  hidden  fire  provokes: 
Short  flame  succeeds;  a  bed  of  wither'd 

leaves 
The  dying  sparkles  in  their  fall  receives: 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fames  they  rise, 
And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invisMle  the 

skies.  350 

The  Trojans,  dropping  wet,  or  stand  aroniid 
The  cheerful  blaze,  or  lie  along  the  ground: 
Some  dry  their  com,  infected  with  the 

bnne. 
Then  grind  with  marUes,  and  prepare  to 

dine. 
iEneas  climbs  the  mountain's  airy  brow. 
And  takes  a  prospect  of  the  seas  below, 
If  Capys  thence,  or  Antheus  he  could  spy. 
Or  see  the  streamers  of  CalTcus  fly. 
No  vessels  were  in  view;  but,  on  the  plain, 
Three  beamy  stags  command  a  lordly  train 
Of    branching  heads:    the   more  ignoble 

throng  a6i 

Attend  their  stately  steps,  and  slowly  graze 

along. 
He  stood;  and,  while  secure  they  fed  below, 
He  took  the  quiver  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  us'd  to  bear:  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along^,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierc'd; 
Nor  ceas'd  his  arrows,  till  the  smtdy  plain 
Sev'n   mighty    bodies   with    their    blood 

distain. 
For  the  sev'n  ships  he  made  an  eaual  share. 
And  to  the  port  retum'd,  triumphant  from 

the  war.  270 

The  jars  of  ^n'rous  wine  (Acestes'  gift. 
When  his  Trinacrian  shores  the  navy  left) 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'cf. 
In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shar'd. 


Thus  while   he  dealt  it  round,  the  pious 

chief 
With  cheerful  words  allay'd  the  common 

grief: 
<* Endure,  and  conquer!  Jove   will    soon 

dispose 
To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes. 
Witii  me,  the  rocks  of  ScyOa  you  have 

tried; 
Th'  inhuman  Cyclops  and  his  den  defied.  aSo 
What  greater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear  ? 
Resume  your   oourage    and  dismiss  your 

care. 
An  hour  will  come,  with  pleasure  to  relate 
Your  sorrows  past,  as  benefits  of  Fate. 
Thro'  various    hazards    and    events,   we 

move 
To  Latium  and  the  realms  f  oredoom'd  by 

Jove. 
Call'd  to  the  seat  (the  promise  of  the  skies) 
Where  Trojan  kingdoms  once  again  may 

rise. 
Endure  the  hardships  of  your  present  state; 
Live,  and  reserve    yourselves  for  better 

fate."  390 

These  wrads  he  spoke,   but  spoke  not 

from  his  heart; 
His  outward  smiles   conceal'd  his  inward 

smart. 
The  jolly  crew,  unmindful  of  the  past, 
The  quarry  share,  their  plenteous  dinner 

haste. 
Some  strip  the  skin;  some  portion  out 

the  spoil; 
The  limbs,  yet  trembling,  in  the  cal- 
drons boil; 
Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails 

broil. 
Stretch'd  on  the  grassy  turf,  at  ease  they 

dine. 
Restore  their  strength  vrith  meat,  and  cheer 

their  souls  with  wine. 
Their    hunger   thus  appeas'd,  their  care 

attends  300 

The    doubtful    fortune    of    their    absent 

friends: 
Alternate  hopes  and  fears  their  minds  pos* 

sess, 
Whether  to  deem  'em  dead,  or  in  distress. 
Above  the  rest,  ^neas  mourns  the  fate 
Of  brave  Orontes,  and  th'  uncertain  state 
Of  Gvas,  Lycus,  and  of  Amycus. 
The  oay,  but  not  their  sorrows,  ended  thus. 
When,  from  aloft,  almigh^  Jove  sur- 
veys 
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Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas, 
At  length  on  Libyan  realms  he  flz'd  his 

eyes —  310 

Whom,  pond' ring  thus  on  human  miseries. 
When  Venus  saw,  she  with  a  lowly  look. 
Not  free  from  tears,  her  heay'nly  sire  be- 
spoke: 
*<  O  King  of  Gods  and  Men !    whose ' 

awful  hand 
Disperses  thunder  on  the  seas  and  land. 
Disposing  all  with  absolute  command; 
How  coiud  my  pious  son  thy jpow'r  incense  ? 
Or  what,  alas  I  is  vanished  Troy's  offense  ? 
Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lost,  1 

On  various  seas    by  various    tempests 

toss'd,  320  > 

But  shut  from  eVry  shore,  and  barr'd 

from  ev'ry  coast. 
Youpromis'd  once,  a  progeny  divine 
Of  Komans,  rising  from  the  Trojan  line. 
In  after  times  should  hold  the  world  in  awe. 
And  to  the  land  and  ocean  sive  the  law. 
How  is  your  doom  reversed,  which  eas'd 

my  care 
When  Troy  was  ruin'd  in  that  cruel  war  ? 
Then  fates  to  fates  I  could  oppose;  but 

now. 
When  Fortune  still  pursues  her    former 

blow. 
What  can  I  hope?  What  worse  can  still 

succeed  ?  330 

What  end  of  labors  has  your  will  decreed  ? 
Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts. 
Could  pass  secure,  and  pierce  th'  lUyrian 

coasts. 
Where,  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus 

raves 
And  thro'  nine  channels  disembogues  his 

waves. 
At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  seat, 
And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retreat; 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd 

their  name. 
And  there  in  quiet  rules,  and  crown'd  with 

fame. 
But  we,  descended  from  your  sacred  line. 
Entitled  to  your  heaVn  and  rites  divine,  341 
Are  banish'd  earth;  and,  for  the  wrath  of 

one, 
Remov'd  from  Latium  and  the  promis'd 

throne. 
Are  these  our  scepters?    these  our  due 

rewards? 
And  is  it  thus  that  Jove  his  plighted  faith 

regards?" 


To  whom  the  Father  of  th'  immortal 

race. 
Smiling  with  that  serene  indulgent  fiice, 
With  which  he  drives  the  clou£  and  clears 

the  skies. 
First  gave  a  holy  kiss;  then  thus  replies: 
<*  Daughter,  dismiss   thy  fears:    to  thy 

desire  350 

The  fates  of  thine  are  fix'd,  and  stand 

entire. 
Thou  shalt    behold  thy  wish'd  Lavinian 

walls; 
And,  ripe  for  heav'n,  when  fate  Maeas  calls. 
Then  shalt  thou  beiEir  him  up,  sublime,  to 

me: 
No  councils  have  revers'd  my  firm  decree. 
And,  lest  new  fears  disturb  thy  happy 

state. 
Enow,  I  have  search'd  the  mystic  rolls  of 

Fate: 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war. 
Shall  tame  fierce  nations  in  the  bloody 

field,  360 

And  sov'reign  laws  impose,  and  cities  build, 
Till,  after  ev'ry  foe  subdued,  the  sun 
Thrice  thro'  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall 

run: 
This  is  his  time  prefiz'd.  Ascanius  then, 
Now  call'd  lulus,  shall  begin  his  reign. 
He   thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall 

wear. 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  seat  transfer, 
And,  with  hard  labor.  Alba  Longa  build. 
The  throne  with  his  sucoession  shall  be 

fill'd 
Three  hundred  circuits  more:  then  shall  be 

seen  370 

nia  the  feir,  a  priestess  and  a  queen. 
Who,  full  of  Mars,  in  time,  with  kindly 

throes. 
Shall  at  a  birth  two  goodly  boys  disclose. 
The  roval  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain: 
Then  ftomulus  his  grandsire's  throne  shaU 

gam. 
Of  martial  tow'rs  the  founder  shall  become, 
The  people  Romans  call,  the  city  Rome. 
To  them  no  bounds  of  empire  I  assign. 
Nor  term  of  years  to  their  immortal  Ime. 
EVn    haughty    Juno,  who,  with  endless 

brous,  380 

Earth,  seas,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself 

turmoils; 
At  len|^  aton'd,  her  friendly  poVr  shall 

join. 
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To  cherish  and  adranoe  the  Trojan  line. 
The  subject  world  shall  Rome's  dominion 

own, 
Andy  prostrate,  shall  adore  the  nation  of 

the  sown. 
An  age  is  ripening  in  revolying  fate 
When  Troy  shall    oyertum  the  Grecian 

state, 
And  sweet  revenge  her  conqu'ring  sons 

shall  call, 
To  crush  the  people  that  oonspir'd  her  fall. 
Then  Ciesar  from  the  Julian  stock  shall 

rise,  390 

Whose  empire  ocean,  and  whose  fame  the 

skies 
Alone  shall  bound;  whom,  fraught  with 

eastern  spoils. 
Our  heaVn,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils, 
Securely  slttU  repay  with  rites  divine; 
And  incense  shall  ascend  before  his  sacred 

shrine. 
Then  dire  debate  and  impious  war  shall 

cease, 
And  the  stem  am  be  soften'd  into  peace: 
Then  banish'd  Faith  shall  once  again  re- 
turn, 
And  Vestal  fires  in  hallo w'd  temples  bum; 
And  Remus  with  Quirinus  shall  sustain  400 
The  righteous  laws,  and  fraud  and  force 

restrain. 
Janus  himself  before  his  fane  shall  wait. 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate. 
With  bolts  and  iron  bars:  within  remains 
Imprisoned  Fury,  bound  in  brazen  chains; 
High  on  a  trophy  rais'd,  of  useless  arms. 
He  sits,  and  threats  the  world  with  vain 

alarms.'' 
He  said,  and  sent  Cyllenius  with  command 
To  free  the  ports,  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  guests;  lest,  ignorant  of  fate, 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town 

and  state.  411 

Down  from  the  steep  of  heav'n  Cyllenius 

flies. 
And  cleaves  with  all  his  wings  the  yielding 


Soon  on  the  Libyan  shore  descends  the  god, 
Performs  his  message,  and  displays  his  rod: 
The  surly  murmurs  of  the  people  cease; 
And,  as  the  fates  required,  they  give  the 

peace: 

The  queen  herself  suspends  the  ri^  laws. 

The  Trojans  pities,  and  protects  their  cause. 

Meantime,  in  shades   of   night  iEneas 

lies:  4M> 


Care  seiz'd  his  soul,  and  sleep  forsook  his 

eyes. 
But,  when  the  sun  restor'd  the  cheerful 

day, 
He  rose,  the  coast  and  country  to  survey. 
Anxious  and  eager  to  discover  more. 
It  look'd  a  wild  uncultivated  shore; 
But,  whether  humankind,  or  beasts  alone 
Possess'd   the  new-found  region,  was  un- 
known. 
Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he 

hides: 
Tall  trees  surround  the  mountain's  shady 

sides; 
The  bending  brow  above  a  safe  retreat 

provides.  430  j 

Arm'd  with  two  pointed  darts,  he  leaves 

his  friends. 
And  true  Achates  on  his  steps  attends. 
Lo  I  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood. 
Before  his  eyes  his  goddess  mother  stood  r 
A  huntress  in  her  habit  and  her  mien; 
Her  dress  a  maid,  her  air  conf  ess'd  a  queen. 
Bare  were  her  knees,  and  knots  her  gar- ' 

ments  bind; 
Loose  was  her  hair,  and  waaton'd  in  the 

wind; 
Her  hand  sustain'd  a  bow;  her  quiver 

hung  behind. 
She    seem'a    a  virgin    of  the   Spartan 

blood:  440 

With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser  and  outstripp'd  the 

rapid  flood. 
**  Ho,  strangers  I  have  you  lately  seen," 

she  said, 
«  One  of  mv  sisters,  like  myself  array'd. 
Who  cross  d  the  lawn,  or  in  the  forest 

stray'd? 
A  painted  quiver  at  her  back  she  bore;    1 
Varied  with  spots,  a  lynx's  hide  she  wore;  > 
And  at  full  cry  pursued  the  tusk^  boar."  J 
Thus  Venus:  thus  her  son  repked  again: 
''None  of  your  sisters  have  we  heard  or 

seen,  450 

O  virgin  I  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style  —  O  more  than  mortal 

fairl 
Tour  voice  and  mien  celestial  birth  betray ! 
If,  as  you  seem,  the  sister  of  the  day. 
Or  one  at  least  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain; 
But  tell  a  stranger,  long  in  tempests  toss'd. 
What  earth  we  tread,  and  who  commands 

the  coast? 
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Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals 

call, 
And  offer'd  victims  at  yonr  altars  fall."  460 
**1  dare  not,"  she  replied,  <<  assume  the 

name 
Of  goddess,  or  celestial  honors  claim: 
For  l^rrian  virgins  bows  and  quivers  bear, 
And  purple  buskins  o'er  their  ankles  wear. 
Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Libyan  lands  you 

are  — 
A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 
The  rising  city,  which  from  far  you  see, 
Is  Carthage,  and  a  Tyrian  colony. 
Fhcenician  Dido  rules  the  growing  state, 
Who  fled  from  Tyre,  to  shun  her  brother's 

hate.  470 

Great  were  her  wrongs,  her  story  full  of 

fate; 
Which  I   will    sum    in    short,   Siohnus, 

known 
For  wealth,  and  brother  to  the  Punic  throne. 
Possessed  &ir  Dido's  bed;  and  either  heart 
At  once  was  wounded  witii  an  equal  dart. 
Her  father  gave  her,  yet  a  spotless  maid; 
Pygmalion  then  the  Tyrian  scepter  sway'd: 
One  who  contemn'd  divine  and  human  laws. 
Then  strife  ensued,  and  cursed  gold  the 

cause. 
The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth, 
With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by 

stealth;  481 

Before  the  sacred  altar  made  him  bleed. 
And  long  from  her  conceal'd  the  cruel  deed. 
Some  tale,  some  new  pretense,  he  daily 

coin'd. 
To  soothe  his  sister,  and  delude  her  mind. 
At  length,  in  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  1 

appears  I 

Of  her  unhappy  lord:  the  specter  stares,  > 
And,  with  erected  eyes,  his  bloody  bosom  I 

bares.  J 

The  cruel  altars  and  his  fate  he  tells, 
And  the  dire  secret  of  his  house  reveals,  490 
Then  warns  the  widow,  with  her  household 

gods. 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes. 
Last,  to  support  her  in  so  long  a  way. 
He  shows  her  where  his  hidden  treasure  lay. 
Admonish'd  thus,  and  seiz'd  with  mortal 

fright. 
The  queen   provides  companions    of   her 

flight: 
They  meet,  and  all  combine  to  leave  the 

state, 
Who  hate  the  tyrant,  or  who  fear  his  hate. 


They  seize  a  fleet,  which  ready  rigg'd  they 

find; 
Nor  is  Pygmalion's  treasure  left  behind.  500 
The  vessels,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  winds;  a  woman  leads  the 

way. 
I  know  not,  if  by  stress  of  weather  driv'n. 
Or  was    their    fatal  course    dispos'd    by 

Heav'n; 
At  last  they  hmded,  where  from  &r  your 

eyes 
May  view  the  turrets  of  new  Carthage  rise; 
There  bought  a  space  of  ground,  which 

rByzsa  eall'd. 
From  the  bull's  hide)  they  first  indos'd, 

and  wall'd. 
But  whence  are  you  ?  what  country  claims 

your  birth? 
What  seek  you,  strangers,  on  our  Libyan 

earth  ?  "  510 

To  whom,  with  sorrow  streaming  from 

his  eyes. 
And  deeply  sighing,  thus  her  son  replies: 
**  Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  re- 
late, 
O  nymph,  the  tedious  annals  of  our  &te ! 
Thro'  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run. 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done  ! 
From  ancient  Troy,  by  force  ezpell'd,  we 

came  — 
If  you  by  chance  have  heard  the  Trojan 

name. 
On  various  seas  by  various  tempts  toss'd. 
At  length  we  landed  on  your  Libyan  coast. 
The  gqodi  Mness  am  I  eall'd — a  name,  $zt 
While  Fortune  feivor'd,  not  unknown  to 

fame. 
My  household  gods,   companions  of  my 

woes. 
With  pious  care  I  rescued  from  our  foes. 
To  frmtful  Italy  my  course  was  bent; 
And  from  the  King  of  Heav'n  is  my  do* 

scent. 
With  twice  ten  sail  I  cross'd  the  Phryg^ian 


Fate  and  my  mother  goddess  led  my  way. 
Scarce  seVn,  the  thin  remainders  of  my 

fleet. 
From  storms  preserved,  within  your  harbor 

meet.  $30 

Myself  distress'd,  an  ezfle,  and  nnkno?m,  ^ 
Debarr'd  from  Europe,  tmd  from  Asia  I 

thrown,  | 

In  Libyan  desarts  wandcip  thus  alone."      J 
His  tender  parent  could  no  longer  bear  ; 
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But,  interpoeing,  sought  to  soothe  his  care. 
^'Vnioe'er   you   are  —  not    unbelov'd    by 

HeaTUy 
Sinoe  on  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are 

drir'n  — 
Have  courage:  to  the  gods  permit  the  rest. 
And  to  the  queen  expose  your  just  request. 
Now  take  tms  earnest  of  success,  for  more: 
Your  scatter'd  fleet  is  join'd  upon  the  shore; 
The  winds  a«.  chang'a.  yon?  iriend.  from 

danger  free;  542 

Or  I  renounce  my  skill  in  augury. 
TwelTe  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order 

more. 
And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above; 
Whom  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driv'n 

along, 
And  thro'  the  clouds  pursued  the  scatt'ring 

throng: 
Now,  all  united  m  a  goodly  team, 
They  skim  the  ground,  and  seek  the  quiet 

stream. 
As   they,  with  joy  returning,  clap  their 

wings,  550 

And  ride  the  circuit  of  the  skies  in  rinp^s; 
Not  otherwise  your  ships,  and  ev'ry  f nend. 
Already  hold  the  port,  or  with  swift  sails 

descend. 
No  more  advice  is  needful;  but  pursue 
The  path  before  you,  and  the  town  in  view." 
Thus  having  said,  she  turn'd,  and  made 

appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  dishevel'd  hair. 
Which,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach'd 

the  ground, 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around: 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping 

gown;  560 

And,  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  Queen  of 

Love  is  known. 
The  prince  pursued  the  parting  deity 
With  words  like  these:  << Ah!  whither  do 

/ou  fly? 
and  cruel  I  to  deceive  your  son 
In    borrowed  shapes,  and   his  embrace  to 

shun; 
Never  to  bless  my  sight,  but  thus  unknown; 
And  still  to  spieak  in  accents  not  your 
.  own." 

Against  the  goddess  these  complaints  he 

made. 
Bat  took  the  path,  and    her  commands 

obey'd. 
Tbey  march    obscure;  for  Venus   kindly 

shrouds  570 


With  mists  their  persons,  and  involves  in 

clouds, 
That,  thus  unseen,  their  passage  none  might 

stay, 
Or  force  to  tell  the  causes  of  their  way. 
This  part  perf  orm'd,  the  goddess  flies  sub- 
lime 
To  visit  Paphos  and  her  native  clime; 
Where  garlands,  ever  ereen  and  ever  fair, 
Witii  vows  are  offer*^  and  with  solenm 

pray'r: 
A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke; 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearto  her  pow'r  in- 

voke. 
They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking 

down,  580 

Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town. 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately 

tow'rs. 
Which    late   were    huts    and    shepherds' 

homely  bow'rs. 
The  gates   uid  streets;  and  hears,  from 

ev'ry  part. 
The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart 
The  toiling  Tyrians  on  each  other  call 
To  ply  their  labor:  some  extend  the  wall; 
Some  build  the  citadel;  the  brawny  throng 
Or  dig,  or  push  unwieldy  stones  along. 
Some  for  their  dwellings  choose  a  spot  of 

ground,  590 

Which,  first  designed,  with  ditches    they 

surround. 
Some  laws  ordain;  and  some  attend  the 

choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 
Here  some  design   a   mole,  while   others 

there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theater; 
From    marble    quarries    mighty  columns 

hew. 
For  ornaments  of  scenes,  and  future  view. 
Such   is  their   toil,  and  such   their  busy 

pains. 
As  exerdse  the  bees  in  flow'ry  plains. 
When  winter    past,  and    summer    scarce 

begun,  600 

Invites  them  forth  to  labor  in  the  sun; 
Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  some 

condense 
Their  liquid  store,  and  some  in  cells  dis- 
pense; 
Some  at  the  gate  stand  ready  to  receive 
The    golden    burthen,  and  their  friends 

relieve; 
AU,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
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The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive: 
With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's 

deeds; 
The  fragrant  work  with  diligence  proceeds. 
"  Thrice  happy  you,  whose  walls  already 

rise  ! "  6io 

^neas  said,  and  view'd,  with  lifted  eyes, 
Their  lofty  tow'rs;  then,  ent'ring  at  the 

J:ate, 
'd  in  clouds  (prodigious  to  relate) 
He    miz'd,  unmark'd,  among     the    busy 

throng, 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along. 
Full    in   the  center    of  the  town  there 

stood. 
Thick  set  with  trees,  a  Tenerable  wood. 
The  Tyrians,  landing  near  this  holy  ground. 
And    digging    here,    a    prosperous    omen 

found: 
From  under  earth  a  courser's  head  they 

drew,  6ao 

Their  gro¥rth  and  future  fortune  to  fore- 
shew. 
This  fated  sign  their  foundress  Juno  g^ve, 
Of  a  soil  fruitful,  and  a  people  brave. 
Sidonian  Dido  here  with  solemn  state 
Did  Juno's  temple  build,  and  consecrate, 
EnrioVd  with  gifts,  and  ^th    a  golden 

shrme; 
But  more  the  goddess    made  the  place 

divine. 
On  brazen  steps  the  marble  threshold  rose. 
And  brazen  plates  the  cedar  beams  inclose: 
The    rafters    are  with    brazen    coverings 

crown'd;  630 

The  lofty  doors  on  brazen  hinges  sound. 
What  first  .^Bneas  in  this  place  beheld, 
Reviv'd  his  courage,  and  his  fear  expell'd. 
For  while,  expecting  there  the  queen,  he 

rais'd 
His  wond'mig  eyes,  and  round  the  temple 

eaz'd, 
Admir'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artists,  and  their  arts'  renown; 
He  saw,  in  order  painted  on  the  wall, 
Whatever  did  unhappy  Trov  befall: 
The  wars  that  &me  around  the  world  had 

blown,  640 

All  to  the  life,  and  ev'r^  leader  known. 
There  Agamemnon,  Pnam  here,  he  spies. 
And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kinffs  ckfies. 
He  stopp'd,  and  weeping  said:  **  O  friend  I 

ev'n  here 
The  monuments  of  Trojan  woes  appear  I 
Our  known  disasters  fill  ev'n  foreign  lands: 


See  there,  where  old  unhappy  Priam  stands  f 

Ev'n  the  mute  walls  relate  the  warrior's 

fame,  64S 

And  Trojan  griefs  the  Tyrians'  pity  claim." 


For  there   he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians 

yield. 
And  here  the  trembling  Trojans  quit  the 

field. 
Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles  thro'  the  plain. 
On  his  high  chariot  driving  o'er  the  slain. 
The  tents  of  Rhesus  next  his  grief  renew, 
By  their  white  sails  betray'd  to  nightly 

view; 
And  wakeful  Diomede,  whose  cruel  sword 
The  sentries  slew,  nor  spar'd  their  slum- 

b'rin?  lord,  66» 

Then  took  &e  fiery  steeds,  ere  yet  the  food 
Of  Troy  they  taste,  or  drink  the  Xanthian 

flood. 
Elsewhere  he  saw  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  tried; 
Then,  where  the  boy  disarm'd,  with  looaen'd 


reins. 


Was  by  his  horses  hurried  o'er  the  plains. 
Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dzagg'd ' 

around: 
The   hostile  spear,  yet  sticking  in  his 

wound, 
With  tracks  of  blood  inscrib'd  the  dusty 

ground. 
Meantime  the  Trojan  dames,  oppress'd 

with  woe,  670 

To  Pallas'  fane  in  long  procession  go, 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  their  heaVnly  foe 
They  weep,  the j  beat  their  breasts,  they  > 

rend  their  hair,  | 

And  rich  embroider'd  vests  for  presents  [ 

bear;  '" 

But  the  stem  goddess  stands  unmov'd 

with  pray'r. 
Thrice  round  the  Trojan  walls  Achilles 

drew 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  whom  in  fight  he 

slew. 
Here  Priam  sues;  and  there,  for  sums  of 

The  lifeless  body  of  his  son  is  sold. 

So  sad  an  object,  and  so  well  express'd,  gso 

Drew  sighs  and  groans  from  the  gricT'd 

hero's  breast. 
To  see  the  figure  of  his  lifeless  friend. 
And  his  old  sire  his  helpless  hand  extend. 
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Himself  he  saw  amidst  the  Grecian  traiiii 
Mix'd  in  the  bloody  battle  on  the  plain; 
And  swarthy  Menmon  in  his  arms  he  knew, 
His  pompous  ensigns,  and  his  Indian  crew. 
Penthisilea  there,  with  haughty  grace, 
Leads  to  the  wars  an  Amazonian  race: 
In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  they 

wield;  690 

The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  the  lunar  shield. 
Athwart  her  breast  a  golden  belt  she 

throws, 
Amidst  the  press  alone  provokes  a  thou- 
sand foes. 
And  dares  her  maiden  arms  to  manly 

force  oppose. 
Thus  while  the  Trojan  prince  employs 

his  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  yralls  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
The  beauteous  Dido,  with  a  numerous  train 
And  pomp  of  guards,  ascends  the  sacred 

fane. 
Such  on  Eurotas'  banks,  or  Cynthus'  height, 
Diana  seems;  and  so  she  charms  the  sight, 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess 

leads  701 

The  choir  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their 

heads: 
Known  by  her  quiver,  and  her  lof^  mien, 
She  walks  majestic,  and  she  looks  their 

queen; 
Latona  sees  her  shine  above  the  rest. 
And  feeds  with  secret  joy  her  silent  breast. 
Such  Dido  was;  with  such  becoming  state, 
Amidst    the  crowd,   she  walks    serenely 

great. 
Their  bibor  to  her  future  sway  she  speeds. 
And  passing  with  a  gracious  glance  pro- 
ceeds; 710 
Then  mounts  the  throne,  high  plac'd  before 

the  shrine: 
In  crowds  around,  the  swarming  people 

join. 
She  takes  petitions,  and  dispenses  laws. 
Hears  and  determines  ev'ry  private  cause; 
Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides. 
And,  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides. 
Another  way  by  chance  ^neas  bends 
His  eyes,  and  unexpected  sees  his  friends, 
Antheus,  Sergestus  grave,  Cloanthus  strong, 
And  at  their  backs  a  mighty  Trojan  throng, 
Whom   late   the  tempest  on  the  billows 

toSS'd,  731 

Ajnd  widely  scattered  on  another  coast. 
The  prince,  unseen,  surprised  with  wonder 
stands. 


And  longs,  with  joyful  haste,  to  join  their 

hands; 
But,  doubtful  of  the  wish'd  event,  he  stays. 
And  from  the  hollow  cloud  his  friends  sur- 
veys. 
Impatient  till  they  told  their  present  state. 
And  where  they  left  their  ships,  and  what 

their  fate,  * 

And  why  they  came,  and  what  was  their 

request; 
For  these  were  sent,  conmiission'd  by  the 

rest,  730 

To  sue  for  leave  to  land  their  sickly  men, 
And  ^in  admission  to  the  gracious  queen. 
Ent'rmfi^,  with  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy 

nine; 
Then  thus,  with  lowly  voice,  Hioneus  be- 
gan: 
"  O  queen  I   indulg'd  by  favor  of  the 

gods 
To  found  an  empire  in  these  new  abodes, 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  thy  reign. 
We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  on  ev'ry  shore, 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  implore.  740 
Forbid  the  "fires  our  shipping  to  deface  ! 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace, 
And  spare  the  renmant  of  a  pious  race 
We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey, 
To  drive   the   country,   force   the   swains 

away: 
Nor  such  our  strength,  nor  such  is  our  desire ; 
The  vanquish'd  dare  not  to  such  thoughts 

aspire. 
A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  nam'd  of  old; 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold  — 
Th'  (Enotrians  held  it  once  —  by  common 

fame  750 

Now  call'd  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name. 
To  that  sweet  region  was  our  vovage  bent, 
When  winds  and  ev'ry  warring  element 
Disturb'd  our  course,  and,  fax  from  sight  of 

land, 
Cast  our  torn  vessels  on  the  moving  sand: 
The  sea  came  on;  the  South,  with  mighty 

roar, 
Dispers'd  and  dash'd  the  rest    upon  the 

rocky  shore. 
Those  few  you  see  escap'd  the  storm,  and 

fear. 
Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here. 
What  men,  what  monsters,  what  inhuman 

race,  760 

What  laws,  what  barb'rous  customs  of  the 

place. 


9.  740 
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Shut  up  a  desart  shore  to  drowning;  men, 
And  drive  ns  to  the  crnel  seas  again  ? 
If  our  hard  fortune  no  oompassion  draws,  ^ 
Nor  hospitable  rights,  nor  human  laws,     I 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  | 

cause.  J 

.^Bneas  was  our  prince:  a  juster  lord. 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  sword; 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his 

word. 

If  yet  he  lives,  and  draws  this  vital  air,  770 
Nor  we,  his  friends,  of  safety  shall  despair; 
Nor  you,  great  queen,  these  of&oes  repent. 
Which  he  will  equal,  and  perhaps  aug- 
ment. 
We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts, 
Where  King  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 
Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, . 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and 

oars, 
That,  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue. 
But  if,  O  best  of  men,  the  Fates  ordain  780 
That  thou  art  swallow'd  in  the  Libyan 

main. 
And  if  our  young  lUlus  be  no  more. 
Dismiss  our  navy  from  your  friendly  shore. 
That  we  to  good  Acestes  may  return. 
And  with  our  friends  our  common  losses 

mourn." 
Thus  spoke  Ilioneus:  the  Trojan  crew 
With  cries  and  clamors  his  request  renew. 
The  modest  queen  a  while,  with  downcast 

eves. 
Pondered  the  speech;  then  briefly  thus  re- 
plies: 
''Trojans,  dismiss  your  fears;    my  cruel 

fate,  790 

And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state. 
Force  me  to  guard  my  coast  from  foreign 

foes. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  story  of  your  woes, 
The  name  and  fortune  of  your  native  place. 
The  fame  and  valor  of  the  Phrygian  race  ? 
We  Tyrians  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense. 
Nor  so  remote  from  Phoabus'  influence. 
Whether  to  Latian  shores  your  course' 

ia  bent. 
Or,  driVn  by  tempests  from  your  first 

intent. 
You  seek  the  good  Acestes'  government,^ 
Your  men  shidl  be  received,  your  fleet  re- 

pair'd,  801 

And  sful,  with  ships  of  convoy  for  your 

guard: 


Or,    would    vou    stay,    and    join   your 

friendly  pow'rs 
To   raise    and    to   defend    the   Tyrian 

tow'rs, 
My  wealth,  my  city,  and  myself    are 

yours. 
And  would  to  Heav'n,  the  storm,  you  ieit, 

would  bring 
On  Carthaginian    coasts    your  wand'ring 

king. 
My  people  shall,  by  my  command,  explore 
The  ports  and  creeks  of  eVry  winding 

shore. 
And  tovms,  and  wilds,  and  shady  woods,  in 

quest  8x0 

Of  so  renown'd  and  so  desir'd  a  guest." 
Rais'd    in    his   mind  the   Trojan  hero 

stood. 
And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient 

cloud: 
Achates  found  it,  and  thus  urg'd  his  way: 
**  From  whence,  O  goddess-bOTUi  this  long^ 

delay? 
What  more  can  you  desire,  your  welcome 

sure. 
Your  fleet  in  safety,  and  your  friends  se- 
cure? 
One  only  wants;  and  him  we  saw  in  vain 
Oppose  the  storm,  and  svndlow'd  in  the 

main. 
Orontes  in  his  fate  our  forfeit  paid;         820 
The  rest  agrees  with  what  your  mother 

said.'^ 
Scarce  had  he   spoken,  when  the  cloud 

gave  way. 
The  mists  flew  upward  and  dissolved  in  day. 
The  Tropan  chief  appear'd  in  open  sight* 
August  m  visase,  and  serenely  bright. 
His  mother  goddess,  with  her  hands  divine^ 
Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  and  made 

his  temples  shine, 
And  giv'n  his   rolling  eyes  a    sparkling^ 

grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigor  on  his  face; 
Like  polish'd  iv'ry,  beauteous  to  behold,  830 
Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchas'd  in  gold: 
Thus  radiant  from  the  circling  cloud  he 

broke. 
And  thus  with  manly  modesty  he  spoke: 
**  He  whom  you  seek  am  I;  by  tempests 

toss'd, 
And  sav'd  from  shipwreck  on  your  Libyan 

coast; 
Plresenting,  gracious  queen,   before   your 

throne, 
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A  nrince  that  owes  his  life  to  you  alone. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redreu 

Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants 

oppress, 
You,  who  your  pious  offices  employ         840 
To  save  the  relics  of  abandoned  Troy; 
Beoeiye  the  shipwreek'd  on  your  friendly 

shore. 
With  hospitable  rites  relieve  the  poor; 
Associate  in  your  town  a  wand'ring  train, 
And  strangers  in  your  palace  entertain: 
What  thanks  can  wretched  f  ugitires  return, 
Who,  scattered  thro'  the  ¥rorld,  in  exile 

mourn? 
The  gods,  if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclined; 
If  acts  of  mercy  touch  their  heay'nly  mind, 
And,  more  than  aU  the  gods,  your  gen'rons 

heart,  850 

Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert  I 
In  you  this  age  is  happy,  and  this  earth. 
And  parents  morto  than  mortal  gave  you 

birth. 
While  rolling  rivers  into  seas  shall  run. 
And  round  the  space  of  heav'n  the  radiant 

sun; 
While  trees  the  mountain  tops  with  shades 

supply. 
Your  honor,  name,  and  praise  shall  never 

die. 
Whate'er  abode  my  fortune  has  assign'd, 
Your  ima^  shall  be  present  in  mv  mind." 
Thus  having  said,  he  tum'd  with  pious* 

haste,  860 

And  joyful   his  expecting  friends  em- 

brao'd: 


'd,J 


With  his  right  hand  Ilioneus  was  grao' 
Serestus  with  his  left;  then  to  his  oreast^ 
Cloanthus  and  the  noble  Gyas  press'd;      V 
And  so  bv  turns  descended  to  the  rest.     J 
The  Tyrian  queen  stood  fix'd  upon  lus 

face, 
Pleas'd  witii  his  motions,  ravish'd  with  his 

pace; 
Admir'd  his  fortunes,  more  admir'd  the 

man; 
Then  recollected  stood,  and  thus  began: 
**  What  fate,  O  goddess-bom  I  what  angry 

pow'rs  870 

Have  cast  you  shipwrack'd  on  our  barren 

shores  ? 
Are  you  the  great  .£neas,  known  to  fame. 
Who    from    celestial    seed  your    lineage 

claim  ? 
The  same  iEneas  whom  fair  Venus  bore 
To  fam'd  Anchises  on  th'  Idtean  shore  ? 


It  calls  into  my  mind,  tho'  then  a  child, 
When  Teucer  came,  from  Salamis  exil'd, 
And  sought  my  other's  aid,  to  be  restor'd: 
My  father  Belus  then  with  fire  and  sword 
Invaded  Cyprus,  made  the  region  bare,  880 
And,  conquering,   finish'd    the    successful 

war. 
From  him  the  Trojan  sie^  I  understood, 
The  Grecian   chiefs,  and  your  illustrious 

blood. 
Your  foe  himself  the  Dardan  valor  prais'd, 
And  his  own  ancestry  from  Trojans  rais'd. 
Enter,  my  noble  guest,  and  you  shall  find. 
If  not  a  costly  welcome,  yet  a  kind: 
For  I  myseu,  like  you,  have  been  dis- 
tressed. 
Till  Heav'n  afforded  me  this  place  of  rest; 
Like  you,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown,     890 
I  leam  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own." 
She  said,  and  to  the  palace  led  her  guest; 
Then  off er'd  incense,  and  proolaim'd  a  feast. 
Nor  yet  less  careful  for  her  absent  friends, 
Twice  ten  fat  oxen  to  the  ships  she  sends; 
Besides  a  hundred  boars,  a  hundred  lambs. 
With   bleating    cries,  attend  their  milky 

dams; 
And  jars  of  gen'rous  wine  and  spacious 

bowls 
She  gives,  to  cheer  the  sailors'  drooping 

souls. 
Now  purple  hangings  clothe   the  palace 

walls,  900 

And  sumptuous  feasts  are  made  in  splendid 

halls: 
On  Tyrian  carpets,  richly  wrought,  they 

dine; 
With  loads  of  massy  plate  the  sideboards 

shine, 
And  antique  vases,  all  of  gold  emboss'd 

SChe  ^Id  itself  inferior  to  the  cost), 
f  ounous  work,  where  on  the  sides  were  * 

seen 
The  fights  and  figures  of  illustrious  men, 
From  their  first  founder  to  the  present 

queen. 

The  eood  MneaSf  whose  paternal  care 
lulus'  smsence  could  no  longer  bear,         910 
Dispateh'd  Achates  to  the  ships  in  haste. 
To  eive  a  fflad  relation  of  the  past. 
And,  fraught  with  precious  gifts,  to  bring 

the  boy, 
Snateh'd  from  the  ruins  of  unhappy  Troy: 
A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire, 
From  ArgoB  by  the  fam'd  adultress  brought, 
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With  golden  flow'n  and  winding  foliage 
wrought, 

Her  mother  Leda's  present,  when  she  came 

To  ruin  Troy  and  set  the  world  on  flame; 

The  scepter  Priam's  eldest  daughter  bore, 

Her  orient  necklace,  and  the  crown  she 
wore;  93a 

Of  double  texture,  glorious  to  behold, 

One  order  set  with  gems,  and  one  with 
gold. 

Instructed  thus,  the  wise  Achates  goes. 

And  in  hia  diligence  his  duty  shows. 

But  Venus,  anzious  for  her  son's  affairs. 

New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  pre- 
pares: 

That  Cfupid  should  assume  the  shape  and 
face 

Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  sprightly  grace; 

Should  bring  the  presents,  in  her  ne^ew's 
stead,  93 1 

And  in  Eliza's  reins  the  gentle  poison  shed: 

For  much  she  fear'd  the  Tyrians,  double- 
tongued, 

And  knew  the  town  to  Juno's  care  be- 
longed. 

These  thoughts  by  night  her  golden  slumbers 
broke, 

And  thus  alarm'd,   to  winged   Lore   she 
spoke: 

"  My  son,  my  strength,  whose  mighty  pow'r 
alone 

Controls    the    Thund'rer    on     his    awful 
throne. 

To  thee  thy  much-afflicted  mother  flies. 

And  on  thy  succor  and  thy  faith  relies.   940 

Thou  know'st,  my  son,  how  Jore's  revenge- 
ful wife. 

By  force  and  fraud,  attempts  thy  brother's 
life; 

And  often  hast  thou  moum'd  with  me  his ' 
pains. 

Him  Dido  now  with  blandishment  de- 
tains; 

But  I    suspect  the  town  where  Juno 
reigns. 

For  this  't  is  needful  to  prerent  her  art. 

And  fire  with  loye  the  proud  Phcenician's 
heart: 

A  love  so  violent,  so  strong,  so  sure. 

As  neither  age  can  change,  nor  art  can  cure. 

How  this  may  be  perform'd,  now  take  my 
mmd:  950 

Ascanius  by  his  &ither  is  designed 

To  come,  with  presents   laden,  from  the 
port. 


To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court. 
I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleeps 
And,  ravisn'd,  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pass  unseen,  and    none  prevent  the 

cheat. 
Take  thou  his  form  and  shape.  I  beg^ 

the  grace  I 

But  only  for  a  night's  revolving  space:      ^ 
Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  cQssembled 

face;  960^ 

That  when,  amidst  the  fervor  of  the  feast, 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  f onds  thee  on  her 

breast. 
And  with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  con- 
strains. 
Thou    may'st  infuse  thy  venom    in    her 

veins." 
The  Ood  of  Love  obeys,  and  sets  aside 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  plumy  pnde; 
He  walks  lulus  in  his  mother's  sight, 
And  in  the  sweet  resemblance  takes  delight. 
The  goddess  then  to    young  Ascanius 

flies. 
And  in  a  pleasing  slumber  seals  his  eyes:  970 
Lull'd  in  her  lap,  amidst  a  train  of  Loves, 
She    gently    bears    him    to    her    blissful 

groves. 
Then  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns  his 

head. 
And  softly  lays  him  on  a  flow'ry  bed. 
Cupid  meantime    assum'd    his  form  and 

face, 
Foll'wing  Achates  with  a  shorter  pace, 
And  brought  the  gifts.  The  queen  already 

sate 
Amidst  the  Trojan  lords,  in  shining  state, 
High  on  a  golden  bed:  her  princely  guest 
Was  next   her  side;    in   order    sate    the 

rest.  980 

Then  canisters  with  bread   are   heap'd^ 

on  high; 
Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  sup- 
ply 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels 

dry. 

Next  fifty  handmaids  in  long  order  bore 
The  censers,  and  with  fumes  the  gods  adore: 
Then  jroatlu.,  and  yiigin.  twice  as  nuuiy. 

jom 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 
The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest. 
All    on    the    Trojan    gifts   with   wonder 

gaze,  990 
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But  view  the  beauteous  boy  with  more 

amaze, 
Hia  rosy-oolor'd  cheeks,  his  radiant  eyes, 
His  motions,  voice,  and  shape,  and  sJl  the 

god's  disg^e; 
Nor  pass  unpnus'd  the  vest  and  veil  divine. 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  flow'rs 

entwine. 
But,  £ar  above  the  rest,  the  royal  dame, 
(Already  doom'd  to  love's  disastrous  ilame,) 
With  eyes  insatiate,  and  tumultuous  joy, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 
The  guileful  god  about  the  hero  Ion?,    looo 
With  children's  play,  and  talae  embraces, 

hung; 
Then  sought  the  queen:  she  took  him  to 

her  arms 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  devour'd  his 

charms. 
Unhappy  Dido  little  thought  what  guest. 
How  dure  a  god,  she  drew  so  near  her 

breast; 
But  he,  not  mindless  of  his  mother's' 

Works  m  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fair, 
And  molds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots 

her  former  care. 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resign'd; 
And  all  .^jneas  enters  in  her  mind.        loxo 
Now,  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  ap- 

peas'd. 
The  meat  remov'd,  and  ev'ry  guest  was 

pleas'd, 
The  g(Nden  faN^wls  with  sparkling  wine  are 

orown'd. 
And  thro'  the  palace  cheerful  cries  resound. 
From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Nocturnal  beams,  that  emulate  the  day. 
A  golden  bowl,  that  shone  with  gems' 

divme, 
The  queen  commanded  to  be  orown'd  with 

wine: 
The  bowl  that  Belus  us'd,  and  all  the 

Tyrian  line. 
Then,  silence  thro'  the  hall  proclaim'd,  she 

spoke:  loio 

**  O  hospitable  Jove  t  we  thus  invoke. 
With  solenm  rites,  thy  sacred  name  and 

pow'r; 
Bless  to  both  nations  this  auspicious  hour  ! 
So  may  the  Trojan  and  the  iVrian  line 
In  lasting  concord  from  this  day  combine. 
Thou,  Bacchus,  god  of  joys  and  friendly 

cheer, 
And  gracious  Juno,  both  be  present  here  1 


And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  your  vows 

address 
To  Heav'n  with  mine,  to  ratify  the  peace." 
The   goblet   then  she    took,  with    nectar 

crown'd,  1030 

^Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground,) 
And  rais'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  erace ; 
Then,  sipping,  offer 'd  to  the  next  in  place. 
'Twas  Bitiiui  whom  she  call'd,  a  thirsty 

soul; 
He  took  the  challenge,  and  embrac'd  the 

bowl, 
With  pleasure  swill'd  the  gold,  nor  ceas'd 

to  draw, 
Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw. 
The  goblet  goes  around:  lopas  brought 
His  golden  lyre,  and  sung  what  ancient 

Atlas  ^ught:  1939 

The  various  labors  of  the  wand'ring  moon. 
And  whence  proceed  th'  eclipses  of  the  sun; 
Th'    original   of  men  and  beasts;  aod"! 

whence 
The  rains  arise,  and  fires  their  warmth 

dispense, 
And  fli'd  and  erring  stan  dispose  their 

mnuence; 
What  shakes  the  solid  earth;  what  cause 

delays 
The  summer  nights  and  shortens   winter 

davs. 
With  peals  of  shouts  the  Tyrians  praise  the 

song; 
Those  peals  are  echo'd  by  the  Trojan  throng. 
Th'  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolong'd  the 

night. 
And  drank  large  draughts  of  love  with  vast 

delight;  1050 

Of  Priam  much  enquir'd,  of  Hector  more; 
Then  ask'd  what  arms  the  swarthy  Mem- 

non  wore. 
What  troops  he  landed  on  the  Trojan 

shore; 

The  steeds  of  Diomede  varied  the  discourse. 
And  fierce  Achilles,   with  his    matchless 

force; 
At  length,  as  fate  and  her  ill  stars  requir'd. 
To  hear  the  series  of  the  war  desir'd. 
'<  Relate  at  large,  my  godlike  guest,"  she 

said, 
"The  Grecian  stratagems,  the  town  be- 
tray'd: 
The  fatal  issue  of  so  long  a  war,  1060 

Your    flight,  your    wazid'rings,  and  your 

woes,  declare; 
For,  since  on  ev'iy  sea,  on  ev'ry  coast, 
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Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  your  navy 

toss'd, 
Sev'n  tunes  the  sun  has  either  tropic  viewed, 
The  winter  banish'd,  and  the  spring  re- 
newed." 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE 

-«NEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

^neas  relates  how  the  city  of  Ttoy  was 
taken,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  by  the  treach- 
ery of  Sinon,  and  the  stratagem  of  a  wooden 
horse.  He  deelares  the  fiz'd  reaolntion  he 
had  taken  not  to  snrriye  the  mine  of  his 
oonntry,  and  the  Tarions  adyentnrss  he  met 
with  in  the  defense  of  it.  At  last,  haying 
been  before  adyis*d  by  Hector's  f host,  and 
now  by  the  appearance  of  his  mother  Venns, 
he  is  preyail'd  npon  to  leave  the  town,  and 
settle  his  honsehold  gods  in  another  coontry. 
In  order  to  this,  he  oarzies  off  his  father  on 
his  shoulders,  and  leads  his  little  son  by  the 
huid,  his  wife  following  him  behind.  When 
he  comes  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  gen- 
eral rendezYona&e,  he  finds  a  great  confln- 
ence  of  people,  but  misses  his  wife,  whose 

ghost  afterwards  appears  to  him,  and  tells 
im  the  land  which  was  designed  for  him. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man. 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began: 
**  Great  aueen,  what  you  command  me  to 

relate 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate: 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent, 
And  ev'ry  woe  the  Trojans  underwent; 
A  peopled  city  made  a  desart  place; 
All  that  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was: 
Not  eVn  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could 

hear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.        lo 
And  now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night. 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  invite; 
But,  since  you  take  such  int'rest  in  our 

woe. 
And  Troy's  disastrous  end  desire  to  know, 
I  will  restrain  my  tears,  and  briefly  tell 
What  in  our  last  and  fatal  night  befell. 

"  By  destiny  compell'd,  ana  in  despair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious 


war. 


And  by  Minerva's  aid  a  fabric  rear'd. 
Which  like  a  steed  of  monstrous  height 
appear 'd:  ao 


The   sides  were  plank'd  with  pine;  they 
f  eign'd  it  made 

For  their  return,  and  this  the  vow  they  paid. 

Thus  they  pretend,  but  in  the  hollow  side 

Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide: 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they 
load. 

And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 

In  si^ht  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  isle 

(While   Fortune  did    on  Priam's  empire 
smile) 

Renown'd  for  wealth;  but,  since,  a  faith- 
less bay, 

Where  ships  expos'd  to  wind  and  weather 
lay.  3o 

There    was    their    fleet    conceal'd.    We 
thought,  for  Greece 

Their  sails  were  hoisted,  and  our  fears  re- 
lease. 

The  Trojans,  coop'd  within  their  walls  so 
lonj, 

Unbar  their  gates,  and  issue  in  a  throng, 

Like  swarming  bees,  and  with  delight  sur- 
vey 

The  camp  deserted,  where  the 
lay: 

The  quarters  of  the  seVral  chiefs  they* 
show'd; 

Here  PhcBniz,  here  Achilles,  made  abode; 

Here  join'd  the  battles;  there  the  navy 
rode. 

Part  on  the  pile  their  wond'ring  eyes  em- 
ploy: 40 

The  pile  by  Pallas  rais'd  to  ruin  Troy. 

ThymcBtes    first    ('tis   doubtful    whether 
hir'd, 

Or  so  the  Trojan  destiny  re^uir'd) 

Mov'd  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken 
down. 

To  lodge  the  monster  fabric  in  the  town. 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind. 

The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd, 

Or  to  the  wat'ry  deep;  at  least  to  bore 

The  hollow  sides,  and  hidden  frauds  ex- 
plore. 

The  giody  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide,  50 

With  noise  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

Laocoon,  folio w'd  by  a  num'rous  crowd. 

Ran  from  the  fort,  and  cried,  from  £ar, 
aloud: 

*  O  wretched  countrymen  I  what  fury  reigna  ? 

What  more  than  madness  has  posseas'd 
your  brains  ? 

Think  you  the  Grecians  from  your  coasts 
are  gone  ? 
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And  are  Ulysses'  arts  no  better  known  ? 
This  hollow  fabric  either  must  inclose, 
Within  its  blind  recess,  otir  secret  foes; 
Or  'tis  an  engine  rais'd  above  the  town,     60 
T'  o'erlook  Uie  walls,  and  then  to  batter 

down. 
Somewhat  is  sure  design'd,  by  fraud  or 

foroe: 
Trust  not  their  presents,   nor  admit  the 

horse.' 
Thus  having  said,  against   the  steed   he 

threw 
His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  thro'  Uie  yielding  planks  of  jointed 

wood. 
And  trembling  in  the  hollow  belly  stood. 
The  sides,  transpierc'd,  return  a  rattling 

sound, 
And  groans  of  Greeks  inolos'd  come  issuing 

thro'  the  wound. 
And,  had  not  Heav'n  the  fall  of  Troy  de-  ^ 

sign'd,  70 

Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  bUnd, 
£nough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a 

better  mind. 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treach'rous 

wood. 
And  nian  tow'rs  and  Priam's  em^re  stood. 
Meantime,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shep- 
herds brin^ 
A  captive  Greek,  m  bands,  before  the  king; 
Taken,  to  take;  who  made  himself  their 

prey, 
T'  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray; 
Fiz'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  80 

About  the  captive,  tides  of  Trojans  flow; 
All  press  to  see,  and  some  insult  the  foe. 
Now  hear  how  well  the  Greeks  their  wiles 

disguis'd; 
Behold  a  nation  in  a  man  compris'd. 
Trembling  the  miscreant  stood,  unarm'd 

and  bound; 
He  star'd,  and   roll'd   his   haggard   eyes 

around, 
Then  said:  *  Alas  1  what  earth  remains,  what 

sea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  ? 
What  fate  a  wretched  native  attends, 
Scom'd   by   my    foes,   atMindon'd   by   my 

friends  ? '  90 

He  said,  and  sigh'd,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye: 
Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die. 
We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  de- 
fense, 


And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was,  and  whence: 
What  news  he  could  impart,  we  long  to 

know. 
And  what  to  credit  from  a  captive  foe. 
"His  fear  at  length  dismiss'd,  he  said: 
*  Whate'er 
My  fate  ordains,  my  words  shall  be  sincere: 
I  neither  can  nor  dare  my  birth  disclaim; 
Greece  is  my  country,  Sinon  is  my  name.  100 
Tho'  plung'd  by  Fortune's  pow'r  in  misery, 
'T  is  not  in  Fortune's  pow'r  to  make  me  lie. 
If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Who  suffer'd  from  the  malice  of  the  times, 
Acous'd  and  sentenc'd  for  pretended  crimes. 
Because  these  fatal  wars  he  would  prevent; 
Whose  death  the  wretched  Greeks  too  late 

lament  — 
Me,  then  a  boy,  my  father,  poor  and  bare  ^ 
Of  other  means,  committed  to  his  care,  no  > 
His  kinsman  and  companion  in  the  war.  J 
While  Fortune  favor'd,  while  his  arms  sup- 
port 
The  cause,  and  rul'd  the  counsels,  of  the 

court, 
I  made  some  figure   there;  nor  was  my 

name 
Obscure,  nor  I  without  my  share  of  fame. 
But  when  Ulysses,  with  fallacious  arts. 
Had  made  impression  in  the  people's  hearts. 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name 
(I  speak  of  things  too  far  divulg'd  by  fame). 
My  kinsman   fell.   Then  I,  without  sup- 
port, lao 
In  private  moum'd  his  loss,  and  left  the 

court. 
Mad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 
With  silent  grief,  but  loudly  blam'd  the 

state, 
And  curs'd  the  direful  author  of  my  woes. 
'T  was  told  again;  and  hence  my  ruin  rose. 
I  threaten'd,  if  indulgent  Heav'n  once' 

more 
Would  land  me  safely  on  my  native  shore. 
His  death  with  double  vengeance  to  re- 
store. 
This  mov'd  the  murderer's  hate;  and  soon 

ensued 
Th'  effects  of  malice  from  a  man  so  proud.  130 
Ambiguous    rumors    thro'    the    camp    he 

spread. 
And  sought,  by  treason,  my  devoted  head; 
New   crimes    invented;  left    untum'd    no 

stone, 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own; 
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Till  Calchas  was  by  force  and  threat'ning 

wrought  — 
But  why  —  why  dwell  I  on  that  anxious 

thought  ? 
If  on  my  nation  just  reyenge  you  seek, 
And  't  is  t'  appear  a  foe,  t'  appear  a  Greek; 
Already  you  my  name  and  country  know; 
Assuage  your  thirst  of  blood,  and  strike  the 

blow:  140 

My  death  will  both  the    kingly  brothers 


And  set  insatiate  Ithacus  at  ease.' 

This  fair  unfinish'd  tale,  these  broken^ 

starts, 
Rais'd     expectations     in     our     longing  > 

hea^;  I 

Unknowing  as  we  were  in  Grecian  arts.   J 
His  former  trembling  once  again  renew'd, 
With  acted  fear,  the  villain  thus  pursued: 
"  <  Long  had  the  Grecians  (tir'd  with  fruit- 
less care. 
And  wearied  with  an  unsuccessful  war) 
Resolv'd  to  raise  the  siege,  and  leave  the 

town;  150 

And,  had  the  gods    permitted,  they  had 

gone; 
But  oft  the  wintry  seas  and  southern  winds 
Withstood  their  passage  home,  and  chang'd 

their  minds. 
Portents  and  prodigies  their  souls  amaz'd; 
But  most,  when  this  stupendous  pile  was 

rais'd: 
Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  were 

seen. 
And  thunders  rattled  thro'  a  sky  serene. 
Dismay'd,  and  fearful  of  some  dire  event, 
Eurypylus  t'  enquire  their  fate  was  sent. 
He  &om  the  gods  this  dreadful  answer* 

brought:  160 

"O  Grecians,  when  the  Trojan  shores 

you  sought. 
Your  passage  with  a  virgin's  blood  was 

bought: 

So  must  your  safe  return  be  bought  again. 

And  Grecian  blood  once  more  atone  the 
*    i> 
mam. 

The  spreading  rumor  round  the  people  ran; 

All  fear'd,  and  each  believ'd  himself  the 

man. 
Ulysses  took  th'  advantage  of  their  fright; 
Call'd  Calchas,  and  produc'd  in  open  si^ht: 
Then  bade  him  name  the  wretch,  ordam'd 

by  fate 
The  public  victim,  to  redeem  the  state.  170 
Already  some  presag'd  the  dire  event. 


And  saw  what  sacrifice  Ulysses  meant. 
For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  with- 
stood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to 

blood. 
Till,  tir'd  with  endless  clamors  and  pursuit 
Of  Ithacus,  he  stood  no  longer  mute; 
But,  as  it  was  agreed,  pronounc'd  that  I 
Was  destin'd  by  the  -wrathful  gods  to  die. 
All  prais'd  the  sentence,  pleas'd  the  storm 

should  fall 
On  one  alone,  whose  fury  threatened  alL  180 
The  dismal  day  was   come;  the    priests 

prepare 
Their  leaven'd  cakes,  and  fillets  for  my 

hair. 
I  foUow'd  nature's  laws,  and  must  avow 
I  broke  my  bonds  and  fled  the  fatal  blow. 
Hid  in  a  weedy  lake  all  night  I  lay, 
Secure  of  safety  when  they  sail'd  away. 
But  now  what  further  hopes  for  me  r^ 

main. 
To  see  my  &iends,  or  native  soil,  again; 
My  tender  infants,  or  my  careful  sire,     189 
Wnom  they  returning  will  to  death  require; 
Will  perpetrate  on  them  their  first  design, 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their   heads  for 

mine  ? 
Which,  O  !  if  pity  mortal  minds  can  move. 
If  there  be  faith  below,  or  gods  above. 
If  innocence  and  truth  can  claim  desert. 
Ye  Trojans,  from  an  injur'd  wretch  avert.' 
''False  tears  true  pity  move;  the  king 

commands 
To  loose  his  fetters,  and  unbind  his  hajids: 
Then  adds  these  friendly  words: '  DiBmiBs 

thy  fears; 
Forget  the  Greeks;  be  mine  as  thou  wert 

theirs.  200 

But  truly  tell,  was  it  for  force  or  guile. 
Or  some  religious  end,  you  rais'd  the  pile  ?  * 
Thus  said  the  king. «  He,  full  of  fraudful 

arts. 
This  well-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts: 
*  Ye  lamps  of  heav'n  I '  he  said,  and  lifted 

high 
His  hands  now  free,  <  thou  venerable  aky ! 
Inviolable  pow'rs,  ador'd  with  dread  I 
Ye  fatal  fillets,  that  once  bound  this 

head  ! 
Ye  sacred  altars,  from  whose  flames  I 

fled! 

Be  all  of  you  adjur'd;  and  grant  I  may,  3  so 
Without  a  crime,  th'  ungrateful  Greeks 

betray, 
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Beveal  the  aeerets  of  the  gailty  state. 
And  justly  pimiBh  whom  I  justly  hate  I 
Bnt  yon,  O  king,  preserre  the  faith  yon 

gave, 
If  I,  to  save  myself,  your  empire  save. 
The  Grecian  hopes,  anid  all  th'  attempts  they 

made. 
Were  only  fomided  on  Minerva's  aid. 
But  from  the  time  when  impious  Diomede, 
And  false  Ulysses,  that  inventiye  head, 
Her  fatal  image  from  the  temple  drew,  sae 
The  sleeping  guardians  of  the  castle  slew, 
Her  yirffin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
Polluted,  and  prolan'd  her  holy  bands; 
From  thence  the  tide  of  fortune  left  their 

shore, 
And  ebb'd  much  faster  than  it  flow'd  be- 
fore: 
Their  courage  languished,  as  their  hopes 

decayed; 
And  PallAs,  now  averse,  refus'd  her  aid. 
Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare 
Her  alter'd  mind  and  alienated  care. 
When  first  her  fatal  image  touched  the 
ground,  330 

She  sternly  cast  her  glaring  eyes  around, 
That  sparkled  as  they  roll'd,  and  seem'd  to 

threat: 
Her  heav'nly  limbs  distill'd  a  briny  sweat. 
Thrice  from  the  g^und  she  leap'd,  was 

seen  to  wield 
Her  brandish'd  lance,  and  shake  her  horrid 

shield. 
Then  Calchas  bade  our  host  for  flight  pre- 
pare, 
And  hope  no  conquest  from  the  tedious 

war, 
Till    first    they  sail'd    for  Greece;    with 

pray'rs  besought 
Her    injur'd    pow'r,    and    better    omens 

brought. 
And  now  their  navy  plows  the  wat'ryl 
main,  240  I 

Yet  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  aeain,     » 
With  Pallas  pleas'd;  as  Calchas  did  or- 
dain. 
But  first,  to  reconcile  the  blue-ey'd  maid 
For  her  stol'n  statue  and  her  tow'r  betray'd, 
Wam'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 
We  rais'd  and  dedicate  this  wondrous  frame, 
So  lofty,  lest  thro'  your  forbidden  gates 
It  pass,  and  intercept  our  better  fates: 
For,  once  admitted  were,  our  hopes  are  lost; 
And  Troy  may  then  a  new  Palladium  boast; 
For  so  religion  and  the  gods  ordain,         251 


That,  if  you  violate  with  hands  profane 
Minerva  8  gift,  your  town  in  flames  shall 

bum, 
(Which  omen,  O  ye  gods,  on  Gnecia  turn  1) 
But  if  it  climb,  with  your  assisting  hands, 
The  Trojan  walls,  ana  in  the  city  stands; 
Then  Troy  shall  Arn>s  and  Mycewe  bum, 
And  the  reverse  of  nite  on  us  return.' 
"  With  such  deceits  he  gain'd  their  easy 

hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.    360 
What  Diomede,  nor  Thetis'  greater  son, 
A  thousand  ships,  nor  ten  years'  siege, 

had  done  — 
False  tears  and  fawning  words  the  city 

won. 
"  A  greater  omen,  and  of  worse  por- 
tent. 
Did  our  unwary  minds  with  fear  torment, 
Concurrii^  to  produce  the  dire  event. 
Laocoon^Neptune's  priest  by  lot  that  year. 
With  solemn  pomp  then  saorific'd  a  steer; 
When,  dreadnd  to  behold,  from  sea  we ' 

spied 
Two  serpents,  rank'd  abreast,  the  seas 

divide,  270 

And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling 

tide. 
Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they 

show; 
Their  bellies  seem  to  bum  the  seas  below; 
Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their 

course. 
And  on  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows 

force. 
And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain  they 

held; 
Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  streaks  were 

fill'd; 
Their  nimble  tongues  they  brandish'd  as 

they  came. 
And  lick'd  their  hissing  jaws,  that  spntter'd 

flame. 
We  fled  amaz'd;  their  destin'd  way  they 

take,  280 

And  to  Laocoon  and  his  children  make; 
And  first  around    the  tender  boys  they 

wind. 
Then  with  their  sharpened  fangs  their  limbs 

and  bodies  gimd. 
The  wretched  father,  running  to  their  aid 
With  pious  haste,  but  vain,  they  next  in- 
vade; 
Twice  round  his  waist  their  winding  vol- 
umes roird; 
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And  twice  about  his  gasprng  throat  they 
fold. 

The  priest  thus  doubly  chok'd^  their  crests 
divide, 

And  tow'ring  o'er  his  head  in  triumph  ride. 

With  both  his  hands  he  labors  at  the 
knots;  a^o 

His  holy  fillets  the  blue  yenom  blots; 

His  roaring  fills  the  flittins^  air  around. 

Thus,  when  an  ox  receives  a  glancing 
wound, 

He  breaks  his  bands,  the  fatal  altar  flies. 

And  with  loud  bellowings  breaks  the  yield- 
ing skies. 

Their  tasks  performed,  the  serpents  quit 
their  prey, 

And  to  the  toVr  of  Pallas  make  their  way: 

Conch'd  at  her  feet,  they  lie  protested  there 

By  her  large  buckler  and  protended  spear. 

Amazement  seizes  all;  the  gen'ral  cry    joo 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die, 

Whose  hand  the  unll  of  Pallas  had  with- 
stood, 

And  dar'd  to  violate  the  sacred  wood. 

All  vote  t'  admit  the  steed,  that  vows  be 
paid 

And  incense  offer'd  to  th'  offended  maid. 

A  spacious  breach  is  made;  the  town  lies 
bare; 

Some  hoisting-levers,  some  the  wheels  pre- 
pare 

And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet;  the  rest 

With  cables  haul  along  th'  unwieldv  beast. 

Each  on  his  fellow  for  assistance  calls;    310 

At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mounts  the 
walls, 

Big  with  destruction.  Boys  with  chaplets 
crown'd, 

And  choirs  of  virgins,  sing  and  dance 
around. 

Thus  rais'd  aloft,  and  then  descending 
down. 

It  enters  o'er  our  heads,  and  threats  the 
town. 

O  sacred  city,  built  by  hands  divine  I 

O  valiant  heroes  of  the  Trojan  line  I 

Four  times  he  struck:  as  oft  the  clashing 
sound 

Of  arms  was  heard,  and  inward  groans  re- 
bound. 

Yet,  mad  with  zeal,  and  blinded  with  our 
fate,  310 

We  haul  along  the  horse  in  solemn  state; 

Then  place  the  dire  portent  within  Uie 
tow'r. 


Cassandra  cried,  and  curs'd  th'  unhappy 

hour; 
Foretold  our  fate;  but,  by  the  eod's  decree,. 
All  heard,  and  none  believ'd  the  prophecy. 
With  branches  we  the   fanes  a^m,  and 

waste. 
In  jollity,  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last. 
Meantime  the  rapid  heav'ns  roll'd  down. 

the  light, 
And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush'd  the  night; 
Our  men,  secure,  nor  guards  nor  sentriea 

held,  ,3a 

But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compell'd. 
The  Grecians   had   embark'd  their  naval 

pow'rs 
From  Tenedos,  and  sought  our  well-knowA 

shores. 
Safe  under  covert  of  the  silent  taght, 
And  guided  bv  th'  imperial  gall^s  Ueht; 
When  Sinon,  mvor'd  by  the  partial  goos, 
Unlock'd    the  horse,    and  op'd  his  dark 

abodes; 
Restor'd  to  vital  air  our  hidden  foes, 
Who  joyful  from  their  long  confinement 

rose. 
Tysander  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide. 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slide:  34* 
Then  Thoas,  Athamas,  and  IVrrhus  haste; 
Nor  was  the  Podalirian  hero  last. 
Nor  injtir'd  Menelaiis,  nor  the  fam'd 
Epeiis,  who  the  &tal  engine  fram'd. 
A  nameless  crowd  succeed;  their  forces 

join 
T'  invade  the  town,  oppressed  with  sleep  and 

wine. 
Tliose  few  they  find  awake  first  meet  their 

fate; 
Then  to  their  fellows  they  unbar  the  gate. 
<'  *T  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep 

repairs  350 

Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with 

cares. 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  ap- 
pears: 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in 

tears; 
Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  slain, 
TheBsalkii  eotmen  diagg'd  him  o'er  the 

plain. 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs 

were  thrust 
Thro'  the  bor'd  holes;  his  body  black  with 

dust; 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum'd  from  toila 
Of  war,  triumphant,  in  ^lacian  spoils, 
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Or  him  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  re- 
tire, 360 
And  lamioh'd  against  their  navy  Phrygian 

fire. 
His  hair  and  beard  stood  stiffened  with  his 

gore; 
And  all  the  wonnds  he  for  his  country  bore 
Now  stream'd  afresh,  and  with  new  pnr-  ^ 

pie  ran. 
I  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man^ 
And,  while  my  trance  continued,  thus 

began:  J 

<  O  light  of  Trojans,  and  support  of  Troy, 
Thy  father's  oliampion,  and  thy  country's 

joy! 
O,  long  expected  by  thy  friends !  from 

whence 
Art  thou  so  late  retum'd  for  our  defense  ? 
Do  we  behold  thee,  wearied  as  we  are     371 
With  length  of  labors,  and  with  toils  of 

war? 
After  so  many  fun'rals  of  thy  own 
Art  thou  restor'd  to  thy  dedming  town  ? 
But  say,  what  wounds  are  these?    What 

new  disgrace 
Deforms  the  manly  features  of  thy  face  ? ' 
"  To  this  the  specter  no  reply  did  frame. 
But  answer'd  to  the  cause  for  which  he 

came. 
And,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  warning  in  these  mournful  words  ex- 
press'!: 380 
*  O  goddess-bom !  escape,  by  timely  flight, 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 
The  foes  already  have  possess'd  the  widl; 
Troy  nods  from  hi^,  and  totters  to  her  &I1. 
£nough  is  paid  toTnam's  royal  name. 
More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  nither's  throne 
Could  be  defended,  't  was  by  mine  alone. 
Now  Troy  to  thee  commends  her  future 
state,                                               389 
And  gives  her  ^ods  companions  of  thy  fate: 
From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect. 
Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt 

erect.' 
He  said,  and  brought  me,  from  their  blest 

abodes, 
The  venerable  statues  of  the  gods. 
With  ancient  Vesta  from  the  sacred  choir. 
The  wreaths  and  relics  of  th'  immortal  fire. 
**  Now  peals  of  shouts  come  thund'ring 
from  a&r, 
Criesy  threats,  and  loud  laments,  and  min- 
gled war: 


The  noise  approaches,  tho'  our  palace  stood 
Aloof  from   streets,  encompassed  with  a 

wood.  400 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms. 
Fear  broke  my  slumbers;  I  no  longer' 

stay. 
But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town 

survey,  • 
And  hearken  what  the  frightful  sounds 

convey. 

Thus,  when  a  flood  of  fire  by  wind  is  borne. 
Crackling  it  rolls,  and  mows  the  standing 

corn; 
Or  deluges,  descending  on  the  plains. 
Sweep  o  er  the  yellow  year,  destroy  the 

pa-iiiR 

Of    Uib'ring    oxen    and    the    peasant's 

gams;  410J 

Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  undistinguish'd 

prey: 
The  shepherd  climbs  the  cliff,  and  sees  frouL 

far 
The  wasteful  ravage  of  the  wat'ry  war. 
Then     Hector's     ^th    was     manifestly 

dear'd, 
And  Grecian  frauds  in  open  light  appear 'd.. 
The  palace  of  Delphobus  ascends 
In  smoky  flames,  and  catches  on  his  friends; 
Ucalegon  bums  next:  the  seas  are  bright 
With  splendor  not  their  own,  and  shine  with 

Trojan  light.  420 

New  clamors  and  new  clangors  now  arise, 
The  sound  of  trumpets  mix'd  with  fighting 

cries. 
With  frenzy  seiz'd,  I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
Resolv'd  on  death,  resolv'd  to  die  in  arms. 
But  first  to  gather  friends,  with  them  t'  op- 
pose 
(If  fortune  favor'd)  and  repel  the  foes; 
Spurr'd  by  my  courage,  Dy  my  country 

fir'd. 
With  sense  of  honor  and  revenge  inspir'd. 

"  Pantheus,  Apollo's  priest,  a  sacred  name, 
Had  scap'd  the  Grecian  swords,  and  pass'd 

the  flame:  430 

With  relics  loaden,  to  my  doors  he  fled, 
And  by  the  hand  Ids  tender  grandson  led. 
'  What  hope,  O  Pantheus  ?  whither  can  we 

run? 
Where  make  a  stand  ?  and  what  may  yet 

be  done  ? ' 
Scarce  had  I  said,  when  Pantheus,  with  a 

groan: 
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<  Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town  1 
The  fatal  day,  th'  appointed  hour,  is  come, 
When  wrathful  Joye's  irrevocable  doom 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands. 
The  fire  consumes  the  town,  the  foe  com- 
mands; 440 
And  armed  hosts,  an  unexpected  force, 
Break  from  the  bowels  of  the  fatal  horse. 
Within  the  gates,  proud  Sinon  throws  about 
The  flames;  and  foes  for  entrance  press 

without, 
With  thousand  others,  whom  I  fear  to  name, 
More  than  from  Areos  or  Mycenie  came. 
To  sev'ral  posts  their  parties  they  divide; 
Some  block  the  narrow  streets,  some  scour 

the  wide: 
The  bold  they  kill,  th'  unwary  they  sur- 
prise; 
Who  fights  finds  death,  and  death  finds  him 
who  flies.  450 

The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain.' 
*'  I  heard;  and  HeaVn,  that  well-bom 
souls  inspires, 
Prompts  me  thro'  lifted  swords  and  rising 

fires 
To  run  where  clashing  arms  and  clamor 

calls. 
And  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls. 
Ripheus  and  Iph'itus  by  my  side  engage. 
For  valor  one  renown'd,  and  one  for  age. 
Dvmas  and  Hypanis  by  moonlight  knew 
mj  motions  and  my  mien,  and  to  my  party 
drew;  460 

With  young  Corosbus,  who  by  love  was  led 
To  win  renown  and  fair  Cassandra's  bed. 
And  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Friam's 

aid, 
Forewam'd  in  vain  by  the  prophetic  maid. 
Whom  when  I  saw  resolv'd  in  arms  to  fall. 
And  that  one  spirit  animated  all: 
'  Brave  souls  ! '  said  I,  —  *  but  brave,  alas  1 

in  vain  — 
Come,  finish  what  our  cruel  fates  ordain. 
You  see  the  desp'rate  state  of  our  affairs. 
And  heav'n's  protecting  pow'rs  are  deaf  to 
pray'rs.  470 

The  passive  gods  behold  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes:  we,  feeble  few,  conspire 
To  save  a  sinking  town,  involVd  in  fire. 
Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amidst  our  foes: 
Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shows.' 
So  bold  a  speech  incouraff'd  their  desire 
Of  death,  taA  added  fuel  to  their  fire. 


'*  As  hunny  wolves,  with  raginf  appetite, 
Scour  thro' the  fields,  nor  fear  tne  stormy 

night—  480 

Their  whelps  at  home  expect  the  promis'd 

food. 
And   long   to  temper  their  dry  chaps  in 

blood  — 
So  rush'd  we  forth  at  once;  resolv'd  to  die, 
Resolv'd,  in  death,  the  last  extremes  to  try. 
We  leave  the  narrow  lanes  behind,  and 

dare 
Th'  unequal  combat  in  the  public  square: 
Night  was  our  friend;  our  leader  was 

despair. 
What  tongue  can  tell  the  slaughter  of  that 

night? 
What    eyes    can  weep    the    sorrows  and 

affright? 
An  ancient  and  imperial  city  falls;  490 

The  streets  are  fillxl  with  frequent  funerals; 
Houses  and  holy  temples  float  in  blood. 
And  hostile  nations  make  a  common  flood. 
Not  only  Trojans  fall;  but,  in  their  turn, 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victors 

mourn. 
Ours  take  new  courage  tram  de^air  and 

night: 
Confus'd  the  fortune  is,  confus'd  the  fig^t. 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and 

fears; 
And  grisly  Death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. 
Androgeos  fell  among  us,  with  his  band,  500 
Who  thoiupht  us  Grecians  newly  come  to 

land. 
'  From  whence,'  said  he,  <  my  friends,  this 

long  delay  ? 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  borne  away: 
Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  store; 
And    you,    like    truants,   come    too    late 

ashore.' 
He  said,  but  soon  corrected  his  nustake. 
Found,  by  the  doubtful  answers  which  we 

make: 
Amaz'd,  he  would  have  shunn'd  th'  unequal 

fight; 
But    we,    more    num'rous,    intercept    his 

flight.  509 

As  when  some  peasant,  in  a  bushy  brake. 
Has  with  unwary  footing  press'd  a  snake ; 
He  starts    aside,  astomui'd,  when    he 

spies 
HiB  rising  crest,  blue  neck,  and  rolling 

eyes; 
So  from  our  arms  surpris'd  Androgeos 

flies. 
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In  vain;  for  him  and  his  we  conipaas'd* 

round, 
PosseBs'd  with  fear,  unknowing  of  the 

ground, 
And  of  their  lives  an  easy  conquest  found. 
Thus  Fortune  on  our  first  endeavor  smil'd. 
Coroebus  then,  with  youthful  hopes  beguil'd, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind, 
This  new  invention  fatally  designed.         521 
'  My  friends,'  said  he, '  since  Fortune  shows 

the  way, 
"T  is  fit  we  should  th'  auspicious  guide 

obey. 
For  what    has    she   these  Grecian   arms 

bestow'd, 
But  their  destrnotion,  and  the   Trojans' 

ffood? 
Then  change  we  shields,  and  their  devices 

bear: 
Let  fraud  supply  the  want  of  force  in  war. 
They  find  us  arms.'  This  said,  himself  he  ^ 

dress'd 
In  dead  Androgeos'  spoils,  his  upper  vest, 
His    painted    buckler,  and    his    plumy 

crest.  530 

Thus  Bipheus,  Dymas,  all  the  Trojan  train, 
Lay  down  their  own  attire,  and  strip  the 

slain. 
Mix'd  with    the  Greeks,  we  go  with  ill 

presage, 
Flatter  d  with  hopes  to  glut  our  greedy 

rage; 
Unknown,    assaulting  whom    we    blindly 

meet, 
And   strew  with   Grecian    carcasses    the 

street. 
Thus  while    their  straggling  parties  we 

defeat, 
Some  to  the  shore  and  safer  ships  retreat; 
And  some,  oppressed  with  more   ignoble 

fear, 
Bemount  the  hollow  horse,  and  pant  in 

secret  there.  540 

''But,  ahl    what  use  of  valor  can  be 

made, 
When    heav'n's  propitious  pow'rs    refuse 

their  aid  1 
Behold  the  royal  prophetess,  the  fair 
Cassandra,  drac^gxl  by  her  djshevel'd  hair, 
Whom  not   Minerva's   shrine,  nor  sacred 

bands. 
In  safety  could  protect  from  sacrilegious 

hands: 
On   heav'n  she  cast  her  eyes,  shcsigh'd, 

she  cried — 


'T  was  all  she  could  —  her  tender  arms 
were  tied. 

So  sad  a  sight  Coroebus  could  not  bear; 

But,  fir'd  with  rage,  distracted  with  de- 
spair, 550 

Amid  the  barb'rous  ravishers  he  flew: 

Our  leader's  rash  example  we  pursue. 

But  storms  of  stones,  from  the  proud  tem- 
ple's height. 

Pour  aown,  and  on  our  batter'd    helms 
alight: 

We  from  our  friends  receiv'd   this  fatal 
blow, 

Who  thought  us  Grecians,  as  we  seem'd 
in  show. 

They  aim  at   the   mistaken  crests,  from 
high; 

And  ours  beneath  the  pond'rous  ruin  lie. 

Then«  mov'd  with  anger  and  disdain,  to 
see 

Their    troops  dispers'd,  the  royal  virg^ 
free,  560 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite. 

With  fury  char^  us,  and  renew  the  fight. 

The  brotiier  kings  with  Ajax  join  their 
force. 

And  the  whole    squadron   of    Thessalian 
horse. 
*'  Thus,  when  the  rival  winds  their  quar- 
rel try, 

Contending  for  the  kingdom  of  the  sky, 

South,  east,  and  west,  on   airy  coursers 
borne; 

The  whirlwind  gathers,  and  the  woods  are 
torn: 

Then  Nereus  strikes  the  deep;  the  billows 
rise. 

And,  miz'd  with  ooase  and  sand,  pollute  the 
skies.  570 

The  troops  we  squandered  first  again  ap- 
pear 

From  seVral   quarters,  and   enclose    the 
rear. 

They  first  observe,  and  to  the  rest  betray, 

Our  diif'rent  speech;  our  borrow'd  arms 
survey. 

Oppress'd    with    odds,  we    fall;  Coroebus 
first, 

At  Pallas'  altar,  by  Penelempierc'd. 

Then    Bipheus  follow'd,    in    th'   unequal 
figbt; 

Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right: 

Heav'n  thought  not  so.    Dymas  their  fate 
attenoB, 

With  Hypanis,  mistaken  by  their  friends. 
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Nor,  PantheuBy  thee,  thy  miter,  nor  the 

bands  581 

Of    awful    PhcBbus,  aay'd    from    impiotw 

hands. 
Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear. 
What  I  performed,  and  what  I  sufrer'd  there ; 
No  sword  avoiding  in  the  fatal  strife, 
£zpos'd  to  death,  and  prodigal  of  life  ! 
Witness,  ye  heay'ns  1  I  live  not  by  my 

fault: 
I  strove  to    have    deserv'd  the    death  I 

sought. 
But,  when  I   could    not  fight,  and  would 

have  died, 
Borne  off  to  distanoe  by  the  growing  tide. 
Old  Iphitus  and  I  were  hurried  thence,  591 
With   Felias  wounded,  and  without    de- 
fense. 
New  clamors  from  th'  invested  palace  ring: 
We  run  to  die,  or  disengage  the  king. 
So  hot  th'  assault,  so  hi^h  the  tumult  rose. 
While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks 

oppose, 
As  all  the  Dardan  and  Argolic  race 
Had  been  contracted  in  that  narrow  space; 
Or  as  all  Ilium  else  were  void  of  fear, 
And    tumult,    war,    and    slaughter,   only 

there.  600 

Their  taigets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  foes, 
Secure  advancing,  to  the  turrets  rose: 
Some  mount  the  scaling  ladders;    some, 

more  bold, 
Swerve  upwards,  and  by  posts  and  pillars 

hold; 
Their  left  hand  gripes  their  bucklers  in  th' 

ascent, 
While  with  the  right  they  seize  the  battle- 
ment. 
From  their  demolish'd  tow'rs  the  Trojans 

throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that,  falling,  crush 

the  foe; 
And  heavy  beams  and    rafters  from  the 

sides  609 

(Such  arms  their  last  necessity  provides) 
And  gilded  roofs,  come  tumbling  from  on 

hiffh, 
The. marks  of  state  and  ancient  royalty. 
The  guards  below,  fiz'd  in  the  pass,  attend 
The  charge  undaunted,  and  the  gate  defend. 
Renew'd  in  courage  with  recovered  breath, 
A  second  time  we  ran  to  tempt  our  death, 
To  clear  the  palace  from  the  foe,  succeed 
The  weary  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 
**  A  postern  door,  yet  unobserv'd  and  free, 


Join'd  by  the  length  of  a  blind  gallery,  6ao 
To  the  king's  closet  led:  a  wav  well  known 
To  Hector's  wife,  while  Pnam  held  the 

throne, 
Thro'  which  she  brought  Astyanax,  unseen, 
To  cheer  his  grandsire  and  his  grandsire's 

queen. 
Thro'  uus  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tow'r, 

from  whence 
With  unavailing  arms  the  Trojans  make 

defense. 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  de- 
scried 
The  Grecian  camis  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 
Beams  from  its  lofty  height  with  swords 

we  hew. 
Then,  wrenching  with  our  hands,  th'  assault 

renew;  630 

And,  where  the  rafters  on  the  colmnns  meet» 
We  push  them  headlong  with  onr  arms  and 

feet. 
The  lightning  flies  not  swifter  than  the  fall. 
Nor  thunder  louder  than  the  ruin'd  wall: 
Down  goes  the  top  at  onoe;  the  Greeks  be- 
neath 
Are  pecemeal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 
Yet  more  succeed,  and  more  to  death  are 

sent; 
We  cease  not  from  above,  nor  they  below 

relent. 
Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'ning 

loud. 
With  glitt'ring  arms  oonspieuous  in  the 

crowd.  640 

So  shines,  renew'd  in  youth,  the  crested 

snake, 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake, 
And,  casting  off  his  slough  when  spring 

returns, 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  gloxy  bums; 
Restor'd  with  pois'nous  herbs,  his  ardent 

sides 
Reflect  the  sun ;  and  rais'd  on  spires  he  rides ; 
High  o'er  the  grass,  hissine  he  rolls  along. 
And  brandishes  by  fits  his  forky  tongue. 
Proud  Periphas,  and  fierce  Automedon, 
His  father's  charioteer,  together  run       650 
To  force  the  gate;  the  Scyrian  infantry 
Rush  on  in  crowds,  and  the  barr'd  passage 

free. 
Ent'ring  the  court,  with  shouts  the  skies 

Siey  rend; 
And  flaming  firebrands  to  the  roofs  ascend. 
Himself,  among  the  foremost,  deals  his 

blows, 
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And  with  biB  ax  repeated  strokes  bestows 
On  the  strong  doors;  then  all  their  shoulders 

Till  from  the  posts  the  brazen  hinges  fly. 
He  hews  apace;  the  doable  bars  at  length 
Yield  to  his  az  and  unresisted  strength.  660 
A  mighty  breach  is  made:  the  rooms  con- 

ceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reyeal'd; 
The  halls  of  audience,  and  of  public  state, 
And  where  the  lonely  queen  in  secret  sate. 
Arm'd  soldiers   now  by  trembling  maids 

are  seen, 
With  not  a  door,  and  scarce  a  space,  be- 
tween. 
The  house  is  fill'd  with  loud  laments  and 

cries. 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  Taulted 

skies; 
The  fearful  matrons  run  from  place  to  place, 
And  kiss  the  thresholds,  and  the  posts  em- 
brace. 670 
The  fatal  work  inhuman  Pyrrhus  plies, 
And  all  his  father  sparkles  in  his  eyes; 
Nor  bars,  nor  fighting  guards,  his  force  sus- 
tain: 
The  bars  are  broken,  and  the  gnaid.  are 

slam. 
In  rush  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  apartments 

fill; 
Those  few  defendants  whom  they  find,  they 

kiU. 
Not  with  so  fierce  a  rage  the  foaming  flood 
Roars,  when  he  finds  his  rapid  course  with- 
stood; 
Bears  down  the  dams  with  unresisted  sway. 
And  sweeps  the  cattle  and  the  cots  away.  680 
These  eyes  beheld  him  when  he  march'd 

between 
The  brother  kings:  I  saw  th'  unhappy  queen. 
The  hundred  wives,  and  where  old  rriam 

stood. 
To  stain  his  hallow'd  altar  with  his  blood. 
The  fifty  nuptial  beds  (such  hopes  had  he. 
So  large  a  promise,  of  a  progeny). 
The  posts,  of  plated  gom,  and  hung  with 

spoils, 
Fell  the  reward  of  the  proud  victor's  toils. 
Where'er  the  raging  firo  had  left  a  space. 
The  Grecians  enter  and  possess  the  place. 
"  Perhaps  you  may  of  Priam's  fate  en- 
quire. 69  X 
He,  when  he  saw  his  regal  town  on  fire, 
His  rnin'd  palace,  and  his  ent'ring  foes. 
On  ev'ry  side  inevitable  woes, 


In  arms,  disus'd,  invests  his  limbs,  decay'd, 
Like  them,  with  age;  a  late  and  useless 

aid. 
His  feeble  shoulders  scarce  the  weight ' 

sustain; 
Loaded,  not  arm'd,  he  creeps  along  with 

pain. 
Despairing  of  success,  ambitious  to  be 

slam  I 
Uncover'd  but  by  heav'n,  there  stood  in 

view  700 

An  altar;  near  the  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
Dodder'd  with  age,  whose  boughs  encom- 
pass round 
The  household  gods,  and  shade  the  holy 

ground. 
Here  Hecuba,  with  all  her  helpless  tram 
Of  dames,  for  shelter  sought,  but  sought  in 

vain. 
Driv'n  like  a  flock  of  doves  along  the  sky, 
Their  images  they  hug,  and  to  tiieir  altars 

fly. 
The  queen,  when  she  beheld  her  trembling 

lord. 
And  hanging  by  his  side  a  heavy  sword, 
*  What  rage,  she  cried,  *  has  seiz'd  my  hus- 
band's mind  ?  710 
What  arms  are  these,  and  to  what  use  de- 

sign'd  ? 
These  times  want  other  aids  I  Were  Hec- 
tor here, 
£v'n  Hector  now  In  vain,  like  Priam,  would 

appear. 
With  us,  one  common  shelter  thou  shalt 

find. 
Or  in  one  common  fate  witf}  us  be  join'd.' 
She  said,  and  with  a  last  salute  embrac'd 
The  poor  old  man,  and  by  the  laurel  plac'd. 
Behold  1  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons, 
Pursued  by  Pyrrhus,  there  for  safety  runs. 
Thro'  swords  and  foes,  amaz'd  and  hurt,  he 

flies  720 

Thro'  empty  courts  and  open  galleries. 
Him  Pyrrhus,  urging  with  his  lance,  pursues, 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews. 
The    youth,    transfix'd,    with    lamentable 

cries. 
Expires  before  his  wretched  parent's  eyes: 
Whom  gasping  at  his  feet  when  Priam  saw, 
The  fear  of  death  gave  place  to  nature's 

law; 
And,  shaking  more  with  anger  than  with 

age, 
'The  gods,'   said  he,  'requite  thy  brutal 

rage  1 
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As  sure  they  will,   barbarian,   sure  they 

must,  730 

If  there  be  gods  in  heav'n,  and  gods  be 

just  — - 
Who  tak'st  in  wrongs  an  insolent  delight; 
With  a  son's    death  t'  infect  a  father's 

sight. 
Not  he,  whooa  thou  and  lying  fame  eon- 
spire 
To  call  thee  his  —  not  he,  thy  vaunted  sire, 
Thus  us'd  my  wretched  age:  the  gods  he 

fear'd. 
The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  heard. 
He  cheer'd  my  sorrows,  and,  for  sums  of 

gold, 
The  bloodless  carcass  of  my  Hector  sold; 
Pitied  the  woes  a  parent  underwent,        740 
And  sent  me  back  in  safety  from  his  tent.' 
''This  said,  his  feeble  hand  a  javelin 

threw. 
Which,  flutt'ring,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it 

flew: 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held. 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield. 
**  Then  ^yrrhus  thus:  '  Gro  thou  from  me 

to  &te, 
And  to  my  father  my  foul  deeds  relate. 
Now  die!'    With    that    he  dragg'd    the 

tremblinff  sire, 
Slidd'ring  thro    dotter'd  blood  and  holy 

mire, 
(The  mingled  paste  his  murder'd  son  had ' 

made,)  750 

Haul'd  from  beneath  the  violated  shade, 
And  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim 

laid.      ^ 
His  right  hand  held  his  bloody  fauehion 

Dare, 
His  left  he  twisted  in  his  hoary  hair; 
Then,  with  a  Bpeeding  thrust,  hi.  heart  he  ■) 

found: 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  thro' 

the  wound. 
And  wnguine  stream.  di.tain'd  the  «ered 

ground. 
Thus  raam  fell,  and  shar'd  one  common 

fate 
With  Troy  in  a^hes,  and  his  ruin'd  state: 
He,  who  the  scepter  of  all  Asia  sway'd,    760 
Whom    monaroha    like    domestic    slaves 

obey'd. 
On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandoned 

king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.* 

*  Thlt  whole  line  is  taken  from  Sir  John  Denhan. 


''Then,  not  before,  I  felt  my  cruddled 

blood 
Congeal  with  fear,  my  hair  with  horror 

stood: 
My  father's  image  fill'd  my  pious  mind, 
Lest  equal  years  might  equal  fortune  find. 
Again  I  thought  on  my  forsaken  wife, 
And  trembled  for  my  son's  abandon'd  life. 
I  look'd  about,  but  found  myself  alone,  770 
Deserted  at  my  need  I  My  friends  were 

g^ne. 
Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair 

oppress'd, 
Leap'd  headlong    from  the  heights;   the 

flames  consum'd  the  rest. 
Thus,   wand'ring  in  my  way,   without  a 

guide. 
The  graceless  Helen  in  the  porch  I  spied 
Of  \estaL*8  temple;  there  she  lurk'd  alone; 
Muffled  she  sate,  and,  what   she  could, 

unknown: 
But,   by  the  flames  that  cast  their  blaze 

around. 
That  common  bane  of  Greece  and  Troy  I 

found. 
For  Ilium  burnt,  she  dreads  the  Trojan^ 

swerd;  780 

More  dreads  the  vengeance  of  her  injur'd 

lord; 
Ev'n  by  those   gods  who  refug'd    her 

abhorr'd. 

Trembling  with  rage,  the  strumpet  I  regard, 
Resolv'd  to  give  her  guilt  the  aue  rewaxd: 
'  Shall  she  triumphant  sail  before  the  wind, 
And  leave  in  flames  unhappy  Troy  behind  ? 
Shall  she  her  kingdom  and  her   friends 

review. 
In  state  attended  with  a  captive  crew. 
While   unreveng'd   the    good   old    Priam 

falls, 
And    Grecian  fires  consume  the    Trojan 

walls  ?  790 

For  this  the  Phrygian  fields  and  Xanthian 

flood 
Were  sweird  with  bodies,  and  were  drunk 

with  blood  ? 
'T  is  true,  a  soldier  can  small  honor  gain, 
And  boast  no  conquest,  from  a    woman 

slain: 
Yet  shall  the  fact  not  pass  without  applause, 
Of  vengeance  taken  in  so  just  a  canse; 
The  punish'd  crime  shall  set  my  soul  at 

ease. 
And    murm'ring    manes    of    n&y   friends 

appease.' 
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Thus  while  I  rave,  a  gleam  of  pleasing 

light 
Spread    o'er    the    place;    and,    shining 

heav'nly  bright,  800 

My  mother    stood  reveal'd  before  my 

sight. 

Neyer  so  radiant  did  her  eyes  appear; 
Not  her  own  star  confess'd  a  light  so  clear: 
Great  in  her  charms,  as  when  on  gods 

abore 
She  looks,  and  breathes  herself  into  their 

She  held  my  hand,  the  destin'd  blow  to 

break; 
Then  from  her  rosy  lips  began  to  speak: 
'My  son,  from  whence  this  madness,  this 

neglect 
Of  my  commands,  and  those  whom  I  pro- 
tect? 
Why  this  nnmanly  rage  ?  Recall  to  mind 
Whom  you  forsake,  what  pledges   leave 

behind.  Sn 

Look  if  yonr  helpless  father  yet  snrviye. 
Or  if  Ascanius  or  Crettsa  live. 
Around  your  house  the  greedy  Grecians  * 

err; 
And  these  had  perish'd  in  the  nightly 

war. 
But  for  my  presence  and  protecting  care.^ 
Not  Helen's  face,  nor  Paris,  was  in  fault; 
But   by   the    g^s   was    this   destruction 

brought. 
Now  cast  your  ejes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mists  and  nlms  that  mortal  eyes  in- 

Tolve,  8ao 

Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make 

you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity. 
Enlighten'd  thus,  my  just  commands  fulfil. 
Nor  fear  obedience  to  your  mother's  will. 
Where  yon  disorder'd  heap  of  ruin  lies, 
Stones  rent  from  stones;  where  clouds  of 

dust  arise  — 
Amid  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his' 

place. 
Below  the  wall's  foundation  drives  his 

mace, 
And  heaves  the  building  from  the  solid 

base. 
Look  where,  in    arms,  imperial    Juno 

stands  830 

Full  in  the  Scsean  gate,  with  loud  com- 
mands. 
Urging    on    shore    the    tardy  Grecian 

bands. 


See  !  Pallas,  of  her  snaky  buckler  proud. 
Bestrides   the   tow'r,  refulgent  thro'  the 

cloud: 
See  !  Jove  new  courage  to  the  foe  supplies. 
And  arms  against  the    town  the  partial 

deities. 
Haste  hence,  my  son;  this  fruitiess  labor ' 

end: 
Haste,  where  your  trembling  spouse  and 

sire  attend: 
Haste;  and  a  mother's  care  your  passage 

shall  befriend.' 
She  said,  and  swiftly  vanish'd  from  my 

sight,  840 

Obscure  in  clouds  and  gloomy  shades  of 

night. 
I    look'd,  I  listen'd;    dreadful    sounds    I 

hear; 
And  the  dix^e  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 
Troy  sunk   in   flames   I   saw  (nor  could 

prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent; 
Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the 

winds. 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'ring 

hinds. 
About  the  roots  the  cruel  ax  resounds; 
The  stumps  are  piero'd  with  oft-repeated 

wounds: 
The  war    is    felt    on    high;   the  nodding 

crown  850 

Now  threats  a  fall,  and  throws  the  leafy 

honors  down. 
To  their  united  force  it  yields,  tho'  late. 
And  mourns  with  mortal  gproans  th'  ap- 
proaching fate: 
The  roots  no  more  their  upper  load  sus- 
tain; 
But  down  she  falls,  and  spreads  a  ruin  thro' 

the  plain. 
«  Descending  thence,  I  scape  thro'  foes 

and  fire: 
Before  the  goddess,  foes  and  flames  retire. 
Arriv'd  at  home,  he,  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake, 
The  good  Anchises,  whom,  by  timely  flight, 
I  purpos'd  to  secure  on  Ida's  height,        861 
Refus'd  the  journey,  resolute  to  die 
And  add  his  fun'rals  to  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Rather  than  exile  and  old  age  sustain. 
'  Go  yon,  whose  blood  runs  warm  in  ev'ry 

vein. 
Had  Heav'n  decreed  that  I  should  life  en- 

Heav'n  had  decreed  to  save  unhappy  Troy. 
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'T  is,  sore,  enough,  if  not  too  much,  for 

one, 
Twice  to  have  seen  our  Ilium  overthrown. 
Make  haste  to    save  the  poor  remaining 

crew,  870 

And  give  this  useless  corpse  a  long  adieu. 
These  weak  old  hands  suf&oe  to  stop  my 

breath; 
At  least    the    pitying  foes  will  aid  my 

death, 
To  take  my  spoils,   and   leave  my  body 

bare: 
As  for  my  sepulcher,  let  HeaVn  take  care. 
'T  is  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife 
Loath'd    bv  the    gods,    have    dragg'd   a 

ling'ring  life; 
Since  ev'ry  hour  and  moment  I  expire, 
Blasted  from  heaVn  by  Jove's  avenging 

flre.' 
This    oft    repeated,  he    stood  fix'd  to 

die:  880 

Myself,  my  wife,  my  son,  my  family,        > 
Intreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  I 
,^     cry—  J 

'What,  will  he  still  persist,  on  death  re- 
solve. 
And  in  his  ruin  all  his  house  involve  I ' 
He  still  persists  his  reasons  to  maintain; 
Our  pray'rs,  our  tears,  our  loud  laments, 

are  vain. 
**  Urg'd  by  despair,  again  I  go  to  try 
The  fate  of  arms,  resolv'd  in  fight  to  die: 
'What  hope  remains,  but  what  my  death 

must  give  ? 
Can  I,  without  so  dear  a  father,  live  ?     890 
You  term  it  prudence,  what  I  baseness  call: 
Could  such  a  word  from  such  a  parent 

fall? 
If  Fortune  please,  and  so  the  gods  or- 
dain. 
That  nothing  should  of  ruin*d  Troy  re- 
main, 
And  you  conspire  with  Fortune  to  be 

slain. 
The  way  to  death  is  wide,  th'  approaches 

near: 
For  soon  relentless  Pyrrhus  will  appear, 
Reeking  with  Priam's  blood — the  wretch 

who  slew  > 
The  son  (inhuman)  in  the  father's  view, 
And  then  the  sire  himself  to  the  dire 

altar  drew.  900  j 

O  goddess  mother,  give  me  back  to  Fate; 
Your  gift  was   undesir'd,  and  came   too 

late! 


Did  you,  for  this,  unhappy  me  convey 
Thro'  foes  and  fires,  to  see  my  house  a 

prey? 
Shall  I  my  father,  wife,  and  son  behold, 
Welt'ring  in  blood,  each  other's  arms  in- 
fold? 
Haste !  gird  my  sword,  tho'  spent    and 

overcome: 
'T  is  the  last  sununons  to  receive  our  doom. 
I  hear  thee,  Fate;  and  I  obey  thy  call ! 
Not  unreveng'd  tiie  foe  shall  see  my  f alL 
Restore  me  to  the  yet  imfinish'd  fight:     911 
My  death  is  wanting  to  conclude  the  night.' 
Ann'd  once  again,  my  glitt'ring  sword  I  ^ 

wield. 
While  th'  other  hand  sustains  my  weighty 

shield. 
And  forth  I  rush  to  seek  th'  abandon'd 

field. 
I  went;  but  sad  Creiisa  stopp'd  my  way, 
And  cross  the  threshold  in  my  passage  lay, 
Embrac'd  my  knees,  and,  when  I  would 

have  gone, 
Shew'd  me  my  feeble  sire  and  tender  son: 
'If  death  be  your  design,  at  least,'  said 

she,  930 

'  Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny. 
If  any  farther  hopes  in  arms  remain. 
This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love, 

maintain. 
To  whom  do  you  expose  your  father's  life. 
Your  son's,  and  mine,  your  now  forgotten 

wife!' 
While  thus  she  fills  the  house  with  clam'r- 

0118  cries, 
Our  hearing  is  diverted  by  our  eyes: 
For,  while  I  held  my  son,  in  the  short 

space 
Betwixt  our  kisses  and  our  last  embrace; 
Strange  to  relate,   from   young  liilus" 

head  930 

A  lambent  flame  arose,   which   genUy 

spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples 

fed. 
Amaz'd,  with  running  water  we  prepare 
To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  slake  his 

hair; 
But  old  Anchises,  vers'd  in  omens,  rear'd 
His  hands  to  heav'n,  and  this  request  pre- 
ferred: 
'  If  any  vows,  almighty  Jove,  can  bend 
Thy  will;  if  piety  can  pray'rs  conunend. 
Confirm  the  fiflad  presage  which  thou  art 

pleas'd  to  send.' 
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Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  on  our  left,  we 
hear  940 

A  peal  of  rattling  thunder  roll  in  air: 
There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the 

Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem'd  to 

fly; 

From  o'er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to 
move, 

And,  trailing,  Tanish'd  in  th'  Idsean  grove. 

It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone  a 
guide, 

Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  died. 
"The    good    old    man    with    suppliant 
hands  implor'd 

The  gods'  protection,  and  their  star  ador'd. 

<  Now,  now,'  said  he, '  my  son,  no  more  de- 
lay 1  9S0 

I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heay'n  shews  the 
way. 

Keep,  O  my  country  gods,  our  dwelling 
place, 

And  guard  this  relic  of  the  Trojan' race. 

This  tender  child  I    These  omens  are  your 
own. 

And  you  can  yet  restore  the  ruin'd  town. 

At  least  accomplish  what  your  signs  fore- 
show: 

I  stand  resupi'd,  and  am  prepar'd  to  go.' 
«  He  ««£    The  ciaokling  ftunea  appeu 
on  high. 

And  driving  sparkles  dance  along  the  sky. 

With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  con- 
spire, 960 

And  near  our  palace  roll  the  flood  of  fire. 

'Haste,  my  dear  father,  ('tis  no  time  to 
wait,) 

And   load    my  shoulders   with  a  willing 
freight. 

Whate'er   oefalls,  your  life  shall  be  my 
care; 

One  death,  or   one  deliv'rance,   we  will 
share. 

My  hand  shall  lead  our  little  son;  and 
you. 

My  faithful  consort,  shall  our  steps  pur^ 
sue. 

Next,  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict 
commands: 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands, 

To  Ceres  haUow'd  once;  a  cypress  nigh  970 

Shoots  up  her  venerable  head  on  high. 

By  long  religion  kept;  there  bend  your 
reet, 

And  in  divided  parties  let  us  meet. 


Our    country    gods,  the    relics,  and    the 

bands. 
Hold   yon,  my  father,   in  your  guiltless 

hands: 
In  me  't  is  impious  holy  things  to  bear. 
Red  as  I  am  with  slaughter,  new  from 

war, 
Till  in  some  living  stream  I  cleanse  the 

guilt 
Of  dire  debate,  and  blood  in  battle  spilt.' 
Thus,  ord'ring  all  that  prudence  could  pro- 
vide, 980 
I  clothe  my  shoulders  with  a  lion's  hide 
And  yellow  spoils;  then,  on  my  bending 

back, 
The  welcome  load  of  my  dear  father  take; 
While  on  my  better  hand  Ascanius  hung, 
And  with  unequal  paces  tripp'd  along. 
Creiisa  kept  behind;  by  choice  we  stray 
Thro'  ev'ry  dark  and  ev'ry  devious  way. 
I,  who  so  Dold  and  dauntless,  just  before. 
The  Grecian  darts  and  shock  of  lancee 

bore,  989 

At  ev'ry  shadow  now  am  seiz'd  with  fear, 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  charge  I  bear; 
Till,  near  the  ruin'd  gate  arriv'd  at  last. 
Secure,  and  deeming  all  the  danger  past, 
A  frightful  noise  of  trampling  feet   we 

hear. 
My  father,  looking  thro'  the  shades,  with 

fear. 
Cried  out:  '  Haste,  haste,  my  son,  the  foes 

are  nigh; 
Their  swords  and  shining  armor  I  descry.' 
Some  hostile  god,  for  some  unknown  of- 
fense, 
EUid  sure  bereft  my  mind  of  better  sense; 
For,  while  thro'  winding  ways  I  took  my 

flight,  1000 

And   sought  the   shelter  of   the   gloomy 

night, 
Alas  1  I  lost  Creiisa:  hard  to  tell 
If  by  her  fatal  destiny  she  fell, 
Or  weary  sate,  or  wander'd  with  affright; 
But  she  was  lost  for  ever  to  my  sight. 
I  knew  not,  or  reflected,  till  I  meet 
My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  seat. 
We  met:  not  one  was  wanting;  only  she 
Deceiv'd  her  friends,  her  son,  and  wretehed 

me. 
**  What  mad  expressions  did  my  tongue 

refuse !  10 10 

Whom  did  I  not,  of  eods  or  men,  accuse  ! 
This  was  the  fatal  dIow,  that  pain'd  me 

more 
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Than  all  I  felt  from  min'd  Troy  before. 
Stung  with  my  loss,  and  raving  with  de- 

spair. 
Abandoning  my  now  forgotten  care, 
Of  counsel,  comfort,  and  of  hope  bereft, 
My  sire,  my  son,  my  country  gods  I  left. 
In  shining  armor  once  again  I  sheathe 
My  limbs,  not  feeling  wounds,  nor  fearing 

death.  1019 

Then  headlong  to  the  burning  walls  I  run. 
And  seek  the  danger  I  was  forc'd  to  shun. 
I  tread  my  former  tracks;  thro'  night  ex- 
plore 
Each  passage,  ey'ry  street  I  cross'd  before. 
All  things  were  full  of  horror  and  affright, 
And  dreadful  ey'n  the  silence  of  the  night. 
Then  to  my  father's  house  I  make  repair, 
With  some  small  glimpse  of  hope  to  find 

her  there. 
Instead  of  her,  'the  cruel  Greeks  I  met; 
The  house  was  flU'd  with  foes,  with  flames 

beset. 
Driy'n  on  the  wings  of  winds,  whole  sheets 

of  flre,  1030 

Thro'  air  transported,  to  the  roofs  aspire. 
From  thence  to  Priam's  palace  I  resort, 
And  search  the  citadel  and  desart  court. 
Then,  unobserv'd,  I  pass  by  Juno's  church: 
A  guard  of  Grecians  had  possess'd  the  porch; 
There  Phcsnix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey. 
And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey: 
The  spoils  which  they  from  ransack'd  houses 

brought. 
And    golden    bowls  from  burning  altars 

caught, 
The  tables  of  the  gods,  the  purple  Tests,  1040 
The  people's  treasure,  ana  ilie  pomp  of 

priests. 
A  rank  of  wretched  youths,  with  pinion'd 

hands. 
And  captive  matrons,  in  long  order  stands. 
Then,  with  ungovem'd  madness,  I  proclaim. 
Thro'  all  the  silent  street,  Creiisa^s  name: 
Creusa  still  I  call;  at  length  she  hears. 
And  sudden  thro'  the  sluides  of  night  ap- 
pears — 
Appears,  no  more  Creusa,  nor  my  wife, 
But  a  pale  specter,  larger  than  the  life. 
Aghast,  astonish'd,  and  struck  dumb  with 

fear,  1050 

I  stood;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiff en'd  hair. 
Then  thus  the  ghost  began  to  soothe  my 

grief: 
'Nor  tears,  nor  cries,  can  give  the  dead 

relief. 


Desist,  my  much-lov'd  lord,  t'  indulge  your 

pain; 
Yon  bear  no  n>ore  than  what  the  goda 

ordam. 
My  fates  permit  me  not  from  hence  to  fly; 
Nor  he,  the  great  controller  of  the  sky. 
Long  wand'ring  ways  for  you  the  pow'rs 

decree; 
On  land  hard  labors,  and  a  length  of  sea. 
Then,  after  many  painful  years  are  past,  1060 
On  Latium's  happy  shore  you  shall  be  cast, 
Where  gentle  Tiber  from  his  bed  beholds 
The  flow'ry  meadows,  and  the  feeding  folds. 
There  end  your  toils;  and  there  your  fates 

provide 
A  quiet  kingdom,  and  a  royal  bride: 
There  fortune  shall  the  Trojan  line  restore. 
And  you  for  lost  Creusa  weep  no  more. 
Fear  not  that  I  shall  wateh,  with  servile 

shame, 
Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian 

dame; 
Or,  stooping  to  the  victor's  lust,  disgrace 
My  goddess  mother,  or  my  royal  race.    107 1 
And  now,  farewell  I    The  parent  of  the  gods 
Restrains  my  fleetiuc^  soul  in  her  abodes: 
I  trust  our  common  issue  to  your  care.' 
She  said,  and  gliding  pass'd  unseen  in  air. 
I  strove  to  speak:  but  horror  tied  my^ 

tongue; 
And  thrice  about  her  neck  my  arms  I 

flung, 
And,  thrice  deoeiv'd,  on  vain  embraces 

hung. 

Light  as  an  empty  dream  at  break  of  day. 

Or  as  a  blast  of  wind,  she  msh'd  away.  loSo 

'*  Thus  having  pass'd  the  night  in  fruitless 

pain, 
I  to  my  longing  friends  return  again, 
Amaz'd  th'  augmented  number  to  behold. 
Of  men  and  matrons  mix'd,  of  young  and 

old; 
A  wretohed  ezil'd  crew  together  brought. 
With  arms .  appointed,  and  with  treasure 

fraught, 
Resolv'd,  and  willing,  under  my  command. 
To  run  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land. 
The  Mom  beg^,  from  Ida,  to  display 
Her  rosy  cheeks;  and  Phosphor  led  the 

day:  1090 

Before  the  gates  the  Grecians  took  their 

post, 
And  all  pretense  of  late  relief  was  lost. 
I  yield  to  Fate,  unwillingly  retire. 
And,  loaded,  up  the  hill  convey  my  sire." 
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iENEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

^neas  proceeds  in  his  relation:  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  sail'd, 
and  the  success  of  his  first  Toya^  to  Thrace. 
From  thence  he  directs  his  course  to  Delos, 
and  asks  the  oracle  what  place  the  gods 
had  appointed  for  his  habitation.  By  a 
mistake  of  the  oracle's  answer,  he  settles 
in  Crete ;  his  household  gods  give  him  the 
true  sense  of  the  oracle,  in  a  dream.  He 
follows  their  adrice,  and  makes  the  best  of 
his  way  for  Italy.  He  is  cast  on  several 
shores,  and  meets  with  very  surprising  ad- 
Tentures,  till  at  length  he  lands  on  Sicily, 
where  bis  father  Anchises  dies.  This  is 
the  place  which  he  was  sailing  from,  when 
the  tempest  rose,  and  threw  him  upon  the 
Carthaginian  coast. 

**  When  Heay'n  had  oyertnni'd  the  Trojan 

state 
And  Priam's  throne,  by  too  severe  a  fate; 
When  ruin'd  Troy  became  the  Grecians' 

prey, 
And  Ilium's  lofty  tow'rs  in  ashes  lay; 
Wam'd  by  celestial  omens,  we  retreat. 
To  seek  in  forei^  lands  a  happier  seat. 
Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  groves  we  cut, 
And  build  our  fleet ;  uncertain  yet  to  find 
What  place  the  gods  for  our  repose  as- 

sign'd.  lo 

Friends  daily  flock;  and  scarce  the  kindly 

spring 
Began  to  clothe  the  ground,  and  birds  to 

sing. 
When  old  Anchises  snmmon'd  all  to  sea: 
The  crew  my  &ther  and  the  Fates  obey. 
With  sighs  and  tears  I  leave  my  native 

shore. 
And    empty    fields,    where    Ilium    stood 

beiore. 
My  sire,  my  son,  our  less  and  greater  gods, 
AU    sail    at  once,  and  cleave  the  briny 

floods. 
^'Against  our  coast  appears  a  spacious 

laud, 
Which    once    the    fierce    Lycurgus    did 

command,  20 

(Thracia  the  name  —  the  people  bold  in 

war; 
Vast  are  their  fields,  and  tillage  is  their 

care,) 


A  hospitable  realm  while  Fate  was  kind. 
With    Troy    in    friendship    and    religion 

join'd. 
I  land;  with  luckless  omens  then  adore 
Their  gods,  and  draw   a  line  along  the 

shore; 
I  lay  the  deep  foimdations  of  a  wall. 
Ana  ^nos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  call. 
To  Dionsan  Venus  vows  are  paid. 
And  all  the  pow'rs  that  rising  labors 

aid;  30 

A  bull  on  Jove's  imperial  altar  laid. 
Not  far,  a  rising  hillock  stood  in  view; 
Sharp  myrtles  on  the  sides,  and  cornels 

grew. 
There,  while   I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan 

scenes. 
And    shade    our    altar   with    their   leafy 

greens, 
I  pull'd  a  plant  —  with  horror  I  relate 
A  prodigy  so  strange  and  full  of  fate. 
The  rooted  fibers  rose,  and  from  the  wound 
Black    bloody    drops    distiU'd    upon    the 

ground. 
Mute  and  amaz'd,    my  hair  with  terror 

stood;  40 

Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my 

blood. 
Mann'd  once  again,  another  plant  I  try: 
That  other  gush'd  with  the  same  sanguine 

dye. 
Then,  fearing  guilt  for  some  offense  un- 
known. 
With  pray'rs  and  vows  the  Dryads  I  atone. 
With  all  the  sisters  of  the  woods,  and  most 
The  God  of  Arms,  who  rules  the  Thracian 

coast. 
That  they,  or  he,  these  omens  would  avert. 
Release  our  fears,  and  better  signs  impart. 
Clear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fuUy  fix'd  at 

length  so 

To  learn  the  cause,  I  tugg'd  with  all  my 

strength: 
I  bent  my  Imees  against  the  ground;  once 

more 
The  violated  myrtle  ran  with  gore. 
Scarce  dare  I  tell  the  sequel:   from  the 

womb 
Of  wounded    earth,   and  caverns   of   the 

tomb, 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  reuew'd 
My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words 

ensued: 
'Why  dost  thou   thus    my  buried    body 

rend? 
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O  spare  the  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend  I 
Spare  to  pollute    thy  pious    hands  with 

blood:  60 

The  tears  distil   not  from  the  wonnded 

wood; 
But  ev'ry  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Trojan  veins. 
O  fly  from  this  unhospitable  shore, 
Wam'd  by  my  fate;  for  I  am  Polydore  ! 
Here  loads  of  lances,  in  my  blood  embrued. 
Again  shoot  upward,  by  my  blood  renew'd.' 
**  My  f  alt'ring  tongue  and  shiv'ring  limbs 

declare 
M^  horror,  and  in  bristles  rose  my  hair. 
When    Trov  with   Grecian    arms    was 

closelv  pent,  70 

Old  Priam,  tearful  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polvdore  to  Thracia  sent:    ^ 
Loaded  with  gold,  he  sent  his  darling," 

far 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  > 

war, 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tyrant's  care; 
Who,  when  he  saw  the  pow'r  of  Troy  de- 
cline, 
Forsook  the  weaker,  with  the  strong  to 

join; 
Broke  ev'ry  bond  of  nature  and  of  truth, 
And  murder'd,  for  his  wealth,  the  royal 

youth. 

0  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  I        80 
What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre 

hold? 
Now,  when  my  soul  had  shaken  off  her 
fears, 

1  call  my  father  and  the  Trojan  peers; 
Relate  the  prodigies  of  Heav'n,  require 
What  he  commands,  and  their  advice  de- 
sire. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 

Polluted  with  the  blood  of  Polydore; 

But,  ere  we  sail,  his  fnn'ral  rites  prepare, 

Then,  to  his  ghost,  a  tomb  and  altars  rear. 

In  mournful  pomp  the  matrons  walk  the " 
round,  90 

With  baleful  cypress   and   blue   fillets 
crown'd. 

With  eyes  dejected,  and  with  hair  un- 
bound. 

Then  bowls  of  tepid  milk  and  blood  we 
.   pour, 

And  thrice  invoke  the  soul  of  Polydore. 
"  Now,  when  the  raging  storms  no  longer 
reign. 

But  southern  gales  invite  us  to  the  main. 


We  launch  our  vesflels,  with  a  prosp'roua 

wind. 
And  leave  the  cities  and  the  shores  behind. 
''  An  island  in  th'  ^gsean  main  appears; 
Neptune  and  wat'ry  Doris  claim  it  theirs. 
It   floated    once,   till    Phoebus    flx'd    the 

sides  xoi 

To  rooted  earth,  and  now  it  braves  the 

tides. 
Here,  borne  by  friendly  winds,  we  come ' 

ashore, 
With  needful  ease  our  weary  limbs  re- 
store. 
And  the   Sun's   temple   and   his   town 

adore. 
«  Anius,  the  priest  and  king,  with  laurel 

crown'd, 
His  hoary  locks  with  purple  fillets  boond. 
Who  saw  my  sire  the  jDelian  shore  ascend. 
Came  forth  with  eager  haste  to  meet  hia 

friend; 
Invites  him  to  his  palace;  and,  in  sifn     no 
Of  ancient  love,  their  plighted  hanas  they 

join. 
Then  to  the  temple  of  the  god  I  went, 
And  thus,  before  the  shrine,  my  vows  pre- 
sent: 
'Give,  O  Thymbrssus,  give  a  resting  place 
To  the  sad  relics  of  the  Trojan  race; 
A  seat  secure,  a  region  of  their  own, 
A  lastine  empire,  and  a  happier  town. 
Where  shall  we  fix  ?  where  shaU  our  labors 

end? 
Whom  shall  we  follow,  and  what  fate  at- 
tend ? 
Let  not  my  pray'rs    a    doubtful    answer 

find;  120 

But  in  clear  ang^uries  unveil  thy  mind.' 
Scarce  had  I  said:  he  shook  the  holy"! 

ground,  | 

The  laurels,  and  the  lofty  hills  around ;      > 
And  from  the  tripos  rush'd  a  bellowing 

sound. 
Prostrate  we  fell;   confess'd  the  present 

god, 
Who  gave  this  answer  from  his  dark  abode: 
'  Undaunted  youths,  go,  seek  that  mother 

earth 
From  which  your  ancestors  derive  their 

birth. 
The  soil  that  sent  you  forth,  her  ancient 

race 
In  her  old  bosom  shall  again  embrace.     130 
Thro'  the  wide   world  th'  ^neian  house 

shall  reign, 
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And  children's  children  shall  the  crown 

sustain.' 
Thns  Phcsbus  did  onr  future  &tes  disclose: 
A  miehty  tumult,  mix'd  with  joy,  arose. 
*'  j3i  are  concem'd  to  know  what  place 

the  god 
Assign'd,  and  where  determin'd  our  abode. 
My  nither,  long  revolying  in  his  mind 
The  race  and  Imeage  of  the  Trojan  kind, 
Thus  answered  their  demands:  *  Ye  princes, 

hear 
Your  pleasing  fortune,  and  dispel  your  fear. 
The  miitful  isle  of  Crete,  well  Imown  to 

fame,  141 

Sacred  of  old  to  Jove's  imperial  name. 
In  the  mid  ocean  lies,  with  large  command, 
And  on  its  plains  a  hundred  cities  stand. 
Another  Ida  rises  there,  and  we 
From  thence  derive  our  Trbjan  ancestry. 
From  thence,  as  't  is  divulg'd  by  certain 

fame, 
To  the  Rhcetean  shores  old  Teucrus  came; 
There  fiz'd,  and  there  the  seat  of  empire 

chose, 
Ere  Ilium  and  the  Trojan  tow'rs  arose.   <so 
In  humble  vales  they   buUt  their  soft 

abodes. 
Till  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
With  tinkling  cymbals  charm'd  th'  Idsan 

woods. 

She  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  taught. 
And  to  the  yoke  the  salvage  lions  brought. 
Let  us  the  land  which  Heav'n  appoints,  ex- 
plore; 
Appease  the  winds,  and  seek  the  Gnossian 

shore. 
If  Jove  assists  the  passage  of  our  fleet. 
The  third  propitious  dawn  discovers  Crete.' 
Thus  having  said,  the  sacrifices,  laid        160 
On  smoking  altars,  to  the  gods  he  paid: 
A  bull,  to  Neptune  an  oblation  due. 
Another  bull  to  bright  Apollo  slew; 
A  milk-white  ewe,  the  western  winds  to 


And  one  coal-black,  to  calm  the  stormy  seas. 
Ere  this,  a  flying  rumor  had  been  spread 
That  fierce  Idomeneus  from  Crete  was  fled, 
Ezpell'd  and  exQ'd;  that  the  coast  was  free 
Erom  foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 
'*  We  leave  the  Delian  ports,  and  put  to 

sea;  170 

By  Naxos,  fam'd  for  vintage,  make  our 

way; 
Then  green  Donysa  pass;  and  sail  in  si^ht 
Of  Faros'  isle,  with  marble  quarries  white. 


We  pass  the  scatter'd  isles  of  Cyclades, 
That,  scarce  distinguish'd,  seem  to  stud  the^ 


The  shouts  of  saUors  doable  near  the  shores ; 
They  stretch  tneir  canvas,  and  they  ply 

their  oars. 
<A11  hands  aloftl  for  Crete  I  for  Crete!' 

thevcry. 
And  swiftly  thro'  the  foamy  billows  fly. 
Full  on  the  promis'd  land  at  length  we  bore, 
With  joy  descending  on  the  Cre&n  shore.  181 
With  eager  haste  a  rising  town  I  frame. 
Which  from  the  Trojan ^ereamus  I  name: 
The  name  itself  was  grateful;  I  exhort 
To  found  their  houses,  and  erect  a  fort. 
Our    ships  are  haul'd    upon    the  yellow 

strand; 
The  youth  begin  to  till  the  labor'd  land; 
And  I  myself  new  marriages  promote. 
Give  laws,  and  dwellings  1  divide  by  lot; 
When  rising  vapors  choke  the  wholesome 

air,  190 

And  blasts  of  noisome  winds  corrupt  the 

year; 
The  trees  devouring  caterpillars  burfi; 
Parch'd  was  the  grass,  and  blighted  was  the 

com: 
Nor  scape  the  beasts;  for  Sirius,  from  on ' 

high, 
With  pestilential  heat  infects  the  sky:       > 
My  men  —  some  fall,  the  rest  in  fevers  I 

fry.  J 

Again  my  father  bids  me  seek  the  shore 
Of  sacred  Delos,  and  the  god  implore, 
To  learn  what  end  of  woes  we  might  ex- 
pect, 199 
And  to  what  clime  our  weary  course  direct. 
"  *T  was  night,  when  ev*ry  creature,  void 

of  cares. 
The  common  gift  of  balmy  slumber  shares: 
The  statues  of  my  gods  (for  such  they 

seem'd). 
Those  eods  whom  I  from  flaming  Troy  re- 

deem'd, 
Before  me  stood,  majestically  bright, 
Full  in  the  beams  of  Fhcebe's  ent'rine  light. 
Then    thus    they    spoke,    and    eas'd    my 

troubled  mind : 
'  What  from  the  Delian  god  thou  go'st  to 

find. 
He  tells  thee  here,  and  sends  us  to  relate. 
Those  pow'rs  are  we,  companions  of  thy 

fate,  aio 

Who  from  the  burning  town  by  thee  were 

brought, 
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Thy    fortune    follow'd,    and    thy    safety 
•  wrought. 

Thro'  seas  and  lands  as  we  thy  steps  attend. 
So  shall  our  care  thy  glorious  race  befriend. 
An  ample  realm  for  uee  thy  fates  ordain, 
A  town  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  world  shaU 

reign. 
Thou,  mighty  walls    for    mighty   nations 

buud; 
Nor  let  thy  weary  mind  to  labors  yield: 
But  change  thy  seat;  for  not  the  Delian 

god. 
Nor  we,  have  giv'n  thee   Crete  for  our 

abode.  aao 

A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  call'd  of  old, 
(The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  natiyes  bold  — 
Th'  CEnotrians  held  it  once,)  by  later  fame 
Now  oall'd  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name, 
lasius  there  and  Dardanus  were  bom; 
From  thence  we  came,  and  thither  must 

return. 
Rise,  and  thy  sire  with  these  glad  tidings 

greet. 
Search  Italy;  for  Jove  denies  thee  Crete.' 
''A^^nish'd    at  their  voices  and  their 

sight, 
(Nor  were  they  dreams,  but  visions  of  the 

night;  330 

I  saw,  I  knew  their  faces,  and  descried. 
In  perfect  view,  their  hair  with  fillets  tied;) 
I  started  from  my  couch;  a  clammy  sweat 
On  all  my  limbs  and  shiv'ring  body  sate. 
To  heav'n  I  lift  my  hands  with  pious  haste. 
And  sacred  incense  in  the  flames  I  cast. 
Thus  to  the  gods  their  perfect  honors  done, 
More  cheerful,  to  my  good  old  sire  I  run. 
And  tell  the  pleasing  news.    In  little  space 
He  found  his  error  of  the  double  race;     140 
Not,  as  before  he  deem'd,  deriv'd  from 

Crete; 
No  more  deluded  by  the  doubtful  seat: 
Then   said:    *0  son,  turmoil'd  in  Trojan 

fate! 
Such  things  as  these  Cassandra  did  relate. 
This  day  revives  within  my  mind  what  she 
Foretold  of  Troy  renew'd  in  Italy, 
And  Latian  lands;  bu^  who  could  then' 

have  thought 
That  Phrygian  gods  to  Latium  should  be 

brought, 
Or  who  belie v'd  what  mad  Cassandra 

taught? 
Now  let  us  go  where  Fhoebils  leads  the 

way.' 
**  He  said;  and  we  with  glad  consent  obey, 


Forsake  the  seat,  and,  leaving  few  behind. 
We  spread  our  sails  before  the  willing  wind. 
Now  from  the  sight  of  land  our  galleys 

move, 
With  only  seas  around  and  skies  above; 
When  o'er  our  heads  descends  a  burst  of 

rain. 
And  night  with  sable  clouds  involves  the 

main; 
The  ruf&ing  winds  the  foamy  billows  raise; 
The  scatter'd  fleet  is  forc'd  to  sev'ral  ways; 
The  face  of  heav'n  is  ravish'd  from  our 

eyes,  a6o 

And  in  redoubled  peals  the  roaring  thunder 

flies. 
Cast  from  our  course,  we  wander  in  the 

dark; 
No  stars  to  guide,  no  point  of  land  to  mark. 
£v'n  Palinurus  tio  distinction  found 
Betwixt  the  night  and  day;  such  darkness 

reign'd  around. 
Three  starless  nights  the  doubtful  navy 

strays. 
Without  distinction,  and  three  sunless  dajrs; 
The  fourth  renews  the  light,  and,  from  our 

shrouds. 
We  view  a  rising  land,  like  distant  clouds; 
The  mountain-tops  confirm  the    pleasing 
«  sight,  370 

And  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their 

height. 
The  canvas  falls;  their  oars  the  sailors  ply; 
From  the  rude  strokes  the  whirling  waters 

fly. 

At  length  I  land  upon  the  Strophades, 
Safe  from  the  danger  of  the  stormy  seas. 
Those  isles  are  compass'd  by  th'  Ionian 

main. 
The  dire  abode  where  the  foul  Harpies  reign, 
Forc'd  by  the  winged  warriors  to  repair 
To  their  old  homes,  and  leave  their  costly 

fare. 
Monsters  more  fierce  offended  Heav'n  ne'er 

sent  aSo 

From  hell's  abyss,  for  human  punishment: 
With  virgin  faces,  but  with  wombs  ob-^ 

scene. 
Foul   paunches,  and   with   ordure   still 

unclean; 
With  claws  for  hands,  and  looks  for  ever 

lean. 

"  We  landed  at  the  port,  and  soon  beheld 
Fat  herds  of  oxen  graze  the  flow'ry  field. 
And  wanton  goats  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 
With  weapons  we  the  welcome  prey  invade. 
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Then  caU  the  gods  for  partners  of  our 

feast, 
And  Joye  himself,  the  chief  invited  gnest. 
We  spread  the  tables  on  the  greensward 

ground;  391 

We  feed  with  hunger,  and  the  bowls  go 

round; 
When  from  the  mountain-tops,  with  hideous 

cry, 
And  clatt'ring  wings,  the  hungry  Harpies 

fly: 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defilinff  all  they  find, 
And,    ntrtinff,  leave  a  loauisome  stench 

behind. 
Close  by  a  hollow  rock,  asain  we  sit, 
New  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  beds  refit. 
Secure  from  sight,  beneath  a  pleasing  shade, 
Where  tufted  trees  a  native  arbor  made. 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bum;         301 
And  once  agam  the  rav'nous  birds  return. 
Or  from  the  dark  recesses  where  they  lie. 
Or  from  another  quarter  of  the  sky; 
With  filthy  claws  their  odious  meal  repeat, 
And  mix  their  loathsome  ordures  with  their 

meat. 
I   bid    my    friends    for    vengeance    then 

prepare. 
And  with  the  hellish  nation  wage  the  war. 
They,  as  commanded,  for  the  fight  pro- 
vide, 
And  in  the  grass  their  glitt'ring  weapons 

hide;  310 

Then,  when  along  the  crooked  shore  we 

hear 
Their  elatt'ring  wings,  and  saw  the  foes 

appear, 
Misenus    sounds  a  charge:    we  take   th' 

alarm, 
And  our  strong  hands  with  swords  and 

bucklers  arm. 
In  this  new  kind  of  combat  all  employ 
Their  utmost  force,  the  monsters  to  de- 
stroy. 
In    vain — the    fated    skin    is    proof    to 

wounds ; 
And  from  their  plumes  the  shining  sword 

rebounds. 
At  length  rebuff 'd,  they  leave  their  mangled 

prey. 
And  their   stretch'd  pinions  to  the  skies 

display.  320 

Yet    one  remained  —  the  messenger  of" 

Fate: 
High  on  a  craggy  cliff  Celeno  sate, 
And  thus  her  dismal  errand  did  relate 


J 


*  What  I  not  contented  with  our  oxen  slain,  * 
Dare  you  with  Heav'n  an  impious  war 

mwintftin, 
And  drive  the  Harpies  from  their  native 

reign? 
Heed  therefore  what  I  say;  and  keep  in 

mind 
What  Jove  decrees,  what  Phcebus  has  de- 
signed. 
And  I,  the  Furies'  queen,  from  both  re- 
late— 
Yon  seek  th'  Italian  shores,  foredoom'd  by 

fate:  330 

Th'  Italian  shores  are  granted  you  to  find, 
And  a  safe  passage  to  the  port  assign'd. 
But  know,  that  ere  your  promised  walls  you 

build. 
My  enrsee  shall  severely  be  fulfiU'd. 
Fierce  famine  is  vour  lot  for  this  misdeed, 
Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you 

feed.' 
She  said,  and  to  t&e  neighb'ring  forest  flew. 
Our  courage  fails  us^  and  our  fears  renew. 
Hopeless  to  win  by  war,  to  prav'rs  we  fall. 
And   on    th'    offended    Harpies    humbly 

call,  340 

And  whether  gods  or  birds  obscene  they 

were, 
Our  vows  for  pardon  and  for  peace  prefer. 
But  old  Anchises,  ofl'ring  sacrifice, 
And   lifting  up  to  heav'n  his  hands  and 

eyes, 
Ador'd  the  greater  sods  : '  Avert,'  said  he, ") 
'  These  omens;  render  vain  this  prophecy,  I 
And  from  th'  impending  curse  a  pious  | 

people  free  ! '  J 

"  Thus  having  said,  he  bids  us  put  to  sea; ' 
We  loose  from  shore  our  hamsers,  and 

obey. 
And  soon  with  swelling  sails  pursue  the 

wat'ry  way.  350^ 

Amidst    our    course,    Zacynthian     woods 

appear; 
And  next  by  rocky  Neritos  we  steer: 
We  fly  from  Ithaca's  detested  shore. 
And  curse  the  land  which  dire   Ulysses 

bore. 
At  length  Leucate's  cloudy  top  appears, 
And  the  Sun's  temple,  which  the  sailor 

fears. 
Resolv'd  to  breathe  a  while  from  labor  ^ 

past, 
Our  crooked  anchors  from  the  prow  we 

cast, 
And  joyful  to  the  little  city  haste. 
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Here,  safe  beyond  our  hopes,  our  vows  we 

pay  360 

To  Jove,  the  guide  and  patron  of  oar  way. 
The  customs  of  our  country  we  pursue, 
And  Trojan  games  on  Actian  shores  renew. 
Our  youth  their  naked  limbs  besmear  with 

oil, 
And  exercise  the  wrastlers'  neble  toil; 
Pleas'd  to  have  sail'd  so  long  before  the 

wind. 
And  left  so  many  Grecian  towns  behind. 
The  sun  had  now  fulfilled  his  annual  course, 
And    Boreas   on    the    seas    display'd  his 

force: 
I  fix'd  upon  the  temple's  lofty  door         370 
The  brazen  shield  which  Tanquish'd  AInis 

bore; 
The  Terse  beneath  my  name   and  action 

speaks: 
*  These  arms  ^neas  took  from  conqu'ring 

Greeks.' 
Then  I  command  to  weigli;  the  seamen  ply 
Their  sweeping  oars;  the  smoking  billows 

fly. 
The  sight  of  hieh  Phsaacia  soon  we  lost, 
And  skimm'd  along  Epirus'  rocky  coast. 
**  Then  to  Chaonia's  port  our  course  we 

bend, 
And,  landed,  to  Buthrotus'  heights  ascend. 
Here  wondrous  things  were  loudly  blaz'd 

by  fame:  380 

How  Helenus  reviyM  the  Trojan  name. 
And  reign'd  in  Greece;  that  Priam's  cap- 
tive son 
Succeeded  Pyrrhns  in  his  bed  and  throne; 
And  fair  Andromache,  restor'd  by  fate. 
Once  more  was  happy  in  a  Trojan  mate. 
I  leave  my  galleys  riding  in  the  port, 
And  long  to  see  the  new  Dardanian  court. 
By  chance,  the  mournful  queen,  before  the 

gate. 
Then  solemniz'd  her  former  husband's  fate. 
Green  altars,  rais'd  of  turf,  with  gifts'^ 

she  crown'd,  390  I 

And  sacred  priests  in  order  stand  around,  > 
And  thrice  the  name  of  hapless  Hector 

sound. 

The  grove  itself  resembles  Ida's  wood; 
And    Simoi's  seem'd  the   well-dissembled 

flood. 
But  when  at  nearer  distance  she  beheld 
My  shining  armor  and  my  Trojan  shield, 
Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  the  vital  heat 
Forsakes  her  limbs;  her  veins  no  longer 

beat: 


She  faints,  she  falls,  and  scarce  reooy'rimr 

strength,  ^ 

Thus,  with  a  &lt'ring  tongue,  she  speaks  at 

length:  400 

"  *  Are  you  alive,  O  goddeis-bom  ?  '  she 

said, 
'Or  if  a  ghost,  then  where  is   Hector's 

shade?' 
At  this,  she  cast  a  loud  and  frightful  cry. 
With  broken  words  I  made  this  brief  reply: 
'  All  of  me  that  remains  appears  in  sight; 
I  live,  if  living  be  to  loathe  the  light. 
No  phantom;  but  I  drag  a  wretched  life. 
My  &te  resembling  that  of  Hector's  wife. 
Wnat  have  you  suff er'd  since  you  lost  your 

lord? 
By  what  strange  blessing  are  you  now 

restor'd  ?  410 

Still  are  you  Hector's  ?  or  is  Hector  fled^ 
And    his  remembrance  lost    in  PYrrhus' 

bed?' 
With  eyes  dejected,  in  a  lowly  tone, 
After  a  modest  pause  she  thus  begun: 

<<  *  O  only  happy  maid  of  Priam  s  race. 
Whom    death    deliver'd    from    the    foes' 

embrace  I 
Commanded  on  Achilles'  tomb  to  die. 
Not  forc'd,  like  us,  to  hard  capti^ 
Or  in  a  haughty  master's  arms 
In  Grecian  ships  unhappy  we  were  borne, 
Endur'd  the  victor's  lust,  sustain'd    the 

scorn:  431 

Thus  I  submitted  to  the  lawless  pride 
Of  Pyrrhus,  more  a  handmaid  than  a  bride. 
Cloy  d  with  possession,  he  forsook  my  bed. 
And  Helen's   lovely  daughter  sought  to 

wed; 
Then  me  to  Trojan  Helenus  resign'd. 
And  his  two  slaves  in  equal  marriage  ioin'd; 
Till  young  Orestes,  pierc'd  with  deep 

despair. 
And  longing  to  redeem  the  promis'd  fair, 
Before  Apollo's  altar  slew  the  ravisher. 
By  Pyrrhus'  death  the  kingdom  we  re- 

gain'd:  431 

At  least  one  half  with  Helenus  remain'd. 
Our  part,  from  Chaon,  he  Chaonia  calls, 
And  names    from    Pergamus    his  rising 

walls. 
But  you,  what  fotes  have  landed  on  our 

coast? 
What  gods  have  sent  you,  or  what  storms 

have  toss'd  ? 
Does  young  Ascanius  life  and  health  enjoy, 
Sav'd  from  the  ruins  of  unhappy  Troy  ? 


to  die,  ^ 
tivity,     y 
to  lie.  J 
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O  tell  me  how  his  mother's  loss  he  bears, ' 
What  hopes  are  piomis'd  from  his  bloom- 
ing years,  440 
How  much  of  Heetor  in  his  face  ap- 
pears?' 
She  spoke;   and  mix'd  her  speech  with 

moumfnl  cries, 
And  fruitless  tears  came  trickling  from  her 
eyes. 
'^At  length  her  lord  descends  upon  the 
plain, 
In  pomp,  attended  with  a  nnm'rous  train; 
Receiyes  his  friends,  and  to  the  city  leads, 
And  tears  of  joy  amidst  his  welcome  sheds. 
Proceeding  on,  another  Troy  I  see. 
Or,  in  less  compass,  Troy's  epitome. 
A  riylet  by  the  name  of  Xanthus  ran,    450 
And  I  embrace  the  Scssan  gate  again. 
My  friends  in  porticoes  were  entertained, 
And  feasts  and  pleasures  thro'  the  city 

reign'd. 
The  tables  flll'd  the  spaeioos  hall  around, 
And  golden  bowls  with  sparkling  wine  were 

crown'd. 
Two  days  we  pass'd  in  mirth,  till  friendly 

rales, 
Blown  from  the  south,  supplied  our  swell- 
ing sails. 
Then  to  the  royal  seer  I  thus  began: 
'  O  thou,  who  know'st,  beyond  the  reach  of 

man. 
The  laws  of  heaVn,  and  what  the  stars ' 
decree;  460 

Whom  Phcebus    taught    unerring    pro- 
phecy, 
From  lus  own  tripod,  and  his  holy  tree; 
Skill'd  in  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air. 
What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  de- 
clare: 
O  say  —  for  all  religious  rites  portend 
A  happy  voyage,  and  a  prosp'rous  end; 
And  ey^  pow'r  and  omen  of  the  sky 
Direct  my  course  for  destin'd  Italy; 
,  But  only  dire  Celseno,  from  the  eods, 
A  dismal  famine  &tally  forebodes  —     470 
O  say  what  dangers  I  am  first  to  shun, 
What  toils  to  vanquish,  and  what  course  to 
run.' 
"  The  prophet  first  with  sacrifice  adores 
The  greater  gods;  their  pardon  then  im- 
plores; 
Unbinds  the  fillet  from  bii  holy  head; 
To  Fhcebus,  next,  my  trembling  steps  he 

led. 
Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awful  dread. 


.} 


Then,  with  his  god  possess'd,  before  the 
shrine. 

These  words  proceeded  from   his  mouth 
diyine: 

'  0  goddess-bom,  (for  Heay'n's  appointed 
will,  480 

With  greater  auspices  of  good  than  iU, 

Foreshows  thy  voyage,  and  thy  course  di- 
rects; 

Thy  fates  conspire,  and  Jove  himself  pro- 
tects,) 

Of  many  things  some  few  I  shall  explain, ' 

Teach  thee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the 
main. 

And  how  at  length  the  promis'd  shore 
gain. 

The  rest  the  fates  from  Helenus  conceal. 

And  Juno's  angry  pow'r  forbids  to  teU. 

First,  then,  that  happy  shore,  that  seems ' 
so  nigh. 

Will  far  from  your  deluded  wishes  fly ;  490  " 

Long  tracts  of  seas  divide  your  hopes  I 
from  Italy:  J 

For  you  must  cruise  along  Sicilian  shores, 

And  stem  the  currents  with  your  struggling 
oars; 

Then  round  th'  Italian  coast  your  navy 
steer; 

And,  after  tiiis,  to  Circe's  island  veer; 

And,  last,  before  your  new  foundations 
rise, 

Must  pass  the  Stygian  lake,  and  view  the 
nether  skies. 

Now  mark  the  signs  of  future  ease  and 
rest. 

And    bear  them  safely  treasur'd  in  thy 
breast. 

When,  in  the  shady  shelter  of  a  wood,  500 

And  near  the  margin  of  a  gentle  flood. 

Thou  shalt  behold  a  sow  upon  the  ground, 

With  thirty  sucking  young  encompass'd 
round; 

The  dam  and  offspring  white  as  falling ' 
snow  — 

These  on  thy  city  shall  their  name  be- 
stow. 

And  there  shall  end  thy  labors  and  thy 
woe. 

Nor  let  the  threaten'd  famine  fright  thy 
mind. 

For  Phosbus  will  assist,  and  Fate  the  way 
wiU  find. 

Let  not  thy  course  to  that  ill  coast  be  bent, 

Which  fronts  from  far  th'  Epirian  con- 
tinent: 510 
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Those  parts  are  all  by  Grecian  foes  pos- 

sess'd; 
The  salvage  Locrians  here  the  shores  imfest; 
There  fierce  Idomeneus  his  city  builds. 
And  guards  with    arms  the    Salentinian 

fields; 
And  on  the  mountain's  brow  Petilia  stands, 
Which  Philoctetes  with  his  troops  com- 
mands. 
£y'n  when  thy  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore, 
And  priests  with  holy  vows  the  gods  adore, 
Then  with^  purple  veil  inyoWe  your  eyes. 
Lest  hostile  faces  blast  the  sacrifice.        520 
These  rites  and  customs  to  the  rest  com- 
mend, 
That  to  your  pious  race  they  may  descend. 
"'When,  parted  hence,  the  wind,  that 
ready  waits 
For  Sicily,  shall  bear  you  to  the  straits 
Where  proud  Pelorus  opes  a  wider  way, 
Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea: 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land.  Th'  Italian 

shore 
And  fair  Sicilians  coast  were  one,  before 
An  earthquake  caus'd  the  flaw:  the  roar- " 

ing  tides 
The  passage  broke  that  land  from  land 
divides;  530 

And  where  the  lands  retir'd.  the  nuOung 

ocean  ndes. 
Distinguish'd  by  the  straits,  on  either  hand, 
Now  risine  cities  in  long  order  stand. 
And  fruitful  fields:  so  much  can  time  in- 
vade 
The  mold'ring  work  that  beauteous  Nature 

made. 
Far  on  the  right,  her  dogs  foul  Soylla' 

hides: 
Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  presides, 
And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  sucks  the 

tides; 
Then  spouts  them  from  below:  with  fury 

driv'n. 
The  waves  mount  up  and  wash  the  face  of 
heav'n.  540 

But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jaws, 
The  sinking  vessel  in  her  eddy  draws, 
Then  dashes  on  the  rocks.   A  human  face. 
And  virgin  bosom,  hides  her  tail's  disgrace: 
Her  parts  obscene  below  the  waves  descend. 
With  dogs  indos'd,  and  in  a  dolphin  end. 
'T  is  safer,  then,  to  bear  aloof  to  sea, 
And  coast  Pachynus,  tho'  with  more  delay. 
Than  once  to  view  misshapen  Scylla  near, 
And  the  loud  yell  of  wat'ry  wolves  to  hear. 


**  *  Besides,  if  faith  to  Helenus  be  due. 
And  if  prophetic  Phoebus  tell  me  true,     552 
Do  not  this  precept  of  your  friend  forget. 
Which  therefore  more  than  once  I  must 

repeat: 
Above  the  rest,  great  Jono's  name  adore; 
Pay  vows  to  Juno;  Juno's  aid  implore. 
Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd. 
And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  haughty  mind. 
Thus,  at  the  length,  your  passage  shall  be 

free. 
And  you  shall  safe  descend  on  Italy.        560 
Arriv'd  at  Cumse,  when  you  view  tiie  flood 
Of  black  Avemus,  and  the  sounding  wood. 
The  mad  prophetic  Sibyl  you  shall  find, 
Dark  in  a  cave,  and  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 
She  sings  the  fates,  and,  in  her  frantic  fits. 
The  notes  and  names,  inscrib'd,  to  leafs 

commits. 
What  she  commits  to  leafs,  in  order  laid, 
Before  the  cavern's  entrance  are  display 'd: 
Unmov'd  they  lie;  but,  if  a  blast  of  wind 
Without,  or  vapors  issue  from  behind,     570 
The  leafs  are  borne  aloft  in  liquid  air. 
And  she  resumes  no  more  her  musef  ul  care, 
Nor  gathers  from  the  rocks  her  scatter'd 

verse. 
Nor  sets  in  order  what  the  winds  disperse. 
Thus,  many  not  succeeding,  most  upbraid  ^ 
The  madness  of  the  visionary  maid,  I 

And  with  loud  curses  leave  the  mystic  [ 

shade.  J 

« <  Think  it  not  loss  of  time  a  while  to 

stay, 
Tho'  thy  companions  chide  thy  long  delay; 
Tho'  summon'd  to  the  seas,  tho'  pleasing 

gales  580 

Invito  thy  course,  and  stretch  thy  swelling 

sails: 
But  beg  the  sacred  priestess  to  relate 
With  willing  words,  and  not  to  write  thy 

&te. 
The  fierce  Italian  people  she  will  show. 
And  all  thy  wars,  and  all  thy  future 

woe,  V 

And  what  thou  may'st  avoid,  and  what  i 

must  undergo.  J 

She  shall  direct  thy  course,  mstmct  thy 

mind. 
And  teach  thee  how  the  happy  shores  to  find. 
This  is  what  Heaven  allows  me  to  relate:  1 
Now  part  in  peace;  pursue  thy  better 

fate,  590 

And    raise,  by  strength  of   arms,  the 

Trojan  state.' 
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This  when  the  priest  with  friendly  voioe 

declar'd. 

He  gave  me  Ucense,  and  rich  gifts  pre- 
pared: 
BoonteooB   of   treasure,  he  supplied  my 

want 
With  heayy  gold,  and  polish'd  elephant; 
Then  Dodomean  caldrons  put  on  board. 
And  eT*ry  ship  with  sums  of  silver  stor'd. 
A  trusty  coat  of  mail  to  me  he  sent, 
Thrice  chained  with  gold,  for  use  and  orna- 
ment; 
The  helm  of  Pyrrhus  added  to  the  rest,  600 
That  flourished  with  a  plume  and  waving 

crest. 
Nor    was    my    sire    forgotten,    nor    my 

friends; 
And  large  recruits  he  to  my  navy  sends: 
Men,  horses,  captains,  arms,  and  warlike 

stores; 
Supplies   new  pilots,  and   new  sweeping 

oars. 
Meantime,  my  sire  oonmiands  to  hoist  our 

sails, 
Lest  we  should  lose  the  first  auspicious 

gales. 
**  The  prophet  bless'd  the  parting  crew, 

and  last, 
With  words  like  these,  his  ancient  friend 

embraced:  609 

*  Old  happy  man,  the  care  of  gods  above. 
Whom  heav'nly  Venus  honored  with  her 

love, 
And  twice  preserved  thy  life,  when  Troy 

was  lost, 
Behold     from    far   the    wish'd  Ausonian 

coast: 
There  land;   but  take  a  larger  compass 

round, 
For  that  before  is  all  forbidden  ground. 
The  shore  that  Phcebus  has  designed  for 

you. 
At  farther  distance  lies,  conceal'd  from 

view. 
60    happy    hence,    and    seek    your    new 

abodes, 
Blest  in  a  son,  and  favor'd  by  the  gods: 
For  I  with   useless   words   prolong  your 

stay,  6ao 

When  southern  gales  have  summoned  you 

away.' 
'*  Nor  less  the  queen  our  parting  thence 

deplor'd, 
Nor  was  less  bounteous  than  her  Trojan 

lord. 


A  noble  present  to  my  son  she  brought, 
A  robe    with    flow'rs    on    golden    tissue 

wrought, 
A  Phrygian  vest;   and   loads  with  gifts 

beside 
Of  precious  texture,  and  of  Asian  pnde. 
'Accept,'  she  said,  'these  monuments  of 

love. 
Which  in  my  youth  with  happier  hands  I 

wove: 
Regard  these  trifles  for  the  giver's  sake;  630 
eTis  the  last  present  Hector's  wife  can 

make. 
Thou  call'st  my  lost  Astyanaz  to  mind; 
In  thee  his  features  and  his  form  I  find: 
His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame; ' 
Such  were  his  motions;  such  was  all  his 

frame;  ' 

And  ah  !  hadHeav'n  so  pleas'd,  his  years 

had  been  the  same.' 
**  With  tears  I  took  my  last  adieu,  and 

said: 
<  Tour  fortune,  happy  pair,  already  made. 
Leaves  you  no  farther  widi.    My  diff 'rent 

state. 
Avoiding  one,  incurs  another  fate.  640 

To  you  a  quiet  seat  the  gods  allow: 
Tou  have  no  shores  to  search,  no  seas  to 

plow. 
Nor  fields  of  flying  Italy  to  chase: 
(Deluding  visions,  and  a  vain  embrace !) 
Tou  see  another  SimoYs,  and  enjoy 
The  labor  of  your  hands,  another  Troy, 
With    better    auspice    than    her    ancient 

tow'rs. 
And  less  obnoxious  to  the  Grecian  pow'rs. 
If  e'er  the  gods,  whom  I  with  vows  adore, 
Conduct  my  steps  to  Tiber's  happy  shore; 
If  ever  I  ascend  the  Latian  throne,  651 

And  build  a  city  I  may  call  my  own; 
As  both  of  us  our  birth  from  Troy  de- ' 

rive, 
So  let  our  kindred  lines  in  concord  live, 
And  both  in  acts  of  equal  friendship 

strive. 
Our  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  shall  be  the 

same: 
The  double  Troy  shall  differ  but  in  name; 
That  what  we  now  begin  may  never  end. 
But  long  to  late  posterity  descend.' 

''Near  the  Ceraunian  rocks  our  course 

we  bore;  660 

The  shortest  passage  to  th'  Italian  shore. 
Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant 

light, 
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And  hills  were  hid  in  dusky  shades  of 
night: 

We  land,  and,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ground, 

A  safe  retreat  and  a  bare  lodging  found. 

Close  by  the  shore  we  lay;  the  sailors  keep 

Their  watches,  and  the  rest  securely  sleep. 

The   night,  proceeding  qji  with    silent' 
pace. 

Stood    in    her    noon,  and  yiew'd  with 
equal  face 

Her  steepy  rise  and  her  declining  race. 

Then  wakeful  Palinurus  rose,  to  spy   671 ' 

The  face  of  heav'n,  and  the  nocturnal  ^ 
sky;  [ 

And  listened  ey'ry  breath  of  air  to  try;    J 

Observes  the  stars,  and  notes  their  slidui^ 
course, 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  their  wat'rv  force; 

And  both  the  ibears  is  careful  to  behold. 

And  bright  Orion,  arm'd  with  bumish'd 
gold. 

Then,  when  he  saw  no  threat'ning  tempest 
nigh, 

But  a  sure  promise  of  a  settled  sky, 

He  gaye  the  sign  to  weigh;  we  break  our 
sleep,  680 

Forsake  the  pleasing  shore,  and  plow  the 
deep. 
"And  now  the  rising  mom  with  rosy 
light 

Adonis  the  skies,  and  puts  the  stars  to 
flight; 

When  we  from  far,  like  bluish  mists,  de- 
scry 

The  hiUs,  and  then  the  plains,  of  Italy. 

Achates  first  pronounc'd  the  joyful  sound; 

Then,  <  Italy ! '  the  cheerful  crew  rebound. 

My  sire  Anchises  crown'd  a  cup  with  wine. 

And,  offering,  thus    implor'd  the   pow'rs 
diyine: 

*  Te  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas, 

And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  ap- 
pease, 691 

Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  a  prosperous 
wind, 

And  smooth  our  passage  tp  the  port  as- 
signed I ' 

The  gentle  gales  their  flagging  force  re- 
new, 

And  now  the  happy  harbor  is  in  view. 

Minerva's  temple  then  salutes  our  sight, 

Plac'd,  as  a  landmark,  on  the  mountain's 
height. 

We  furl  our  saib,  and  turn  the  prows  to 
shore; 


The  curlinj^  waters  round  the  galleys  roar. 
The  land  hes  open  to  the  raging  east,      700 
Then,  bending  like  a  bow,  with  rocks  com- 

press'd. 
Shuts  out  the  storms;  the  winds  and  waves 

complain. 
And  vent  their  malice  on  the  cliffs  in  vain. 
The  port  lies  hid  within;  on  either  side 
Two   tow'ring   rocks  the   narrow  mouth 

divide. 
The  temple,  which  aloft  we  view'd  before, 
To  distance  flies,  and  seems  to  shun  the 

shore. 
Scarce  landed,  the  first  omens  I  beheld 
Were  four  white  steeds  that  cropp'd  the 

flow'ry  field. 
*  War,  war  is  threatened  from  this  foreign 

ground,'  710 

My  &ther  cried,  'where  warlike  steeds 

are  found. 
Yet,  since  reclaim'd  to  chariots  they  sub- 
mit. 
And  bend  to  stubborn  yokes,  and  champ 

the  bit. 
Peace  may  succeed  to  war.'    Our  way  we 

bend 
To  Pallas,  and  the  sacred  hill  ascend; 
There  prostrate  to  the  fierce  viraffo  pray. 
Whose  temple  was  the  landmark  of  our 

way. 
Each  with  a  Phrygian  mantle  veil'd  his 

head, 
And  all  commands  of  Helenus  obey'd. 
And  pious  rites  to  Grecian  Juno  paid.  730 
These  dues  perf  orm'd,  we  stretch  our  sails, 

and  stand 
To  sea,  forsaking  that  suspected  land. 
«  From  henoe  Tarentunrs  bay  appears  in 

view, 
For  Hercules  renown'd,  if  fame  be  true. 
Just  opposite,  Lacinian  Juno  stands; 
Caulonian  tow'rs,  and  Scylacsean  strands. 
For  shipwrecks  f  ear'd.  Mount  ^tna  thence 

we  spy. 
Known  by  tike  smoky  flames  which  cloud 

the  sky. 
Far  off  we  hear    the  waves  with  surly 

sound 
Invade  the  rocks,  the  rocks  their  groans 

rebound.  730 

The  billows  break  upon  the  sounding  strand. 
And  roll  the  rising  tide,  impure  with  sand. 
Then  thus  Anchises,  in  experience  old: 
'  'T  is  that  Charybdis  which  the  seer  fore- 
told, 
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And  those  the  promifl'd  rocks  1  Blar  off  to 

sea!' 
With  haste  the  frighted  mariners  obey. 
First  PalinnroB  to  the  larboard  reer'd; 
Then  ail  the  fleet  bj  his  example  steer'd. 
To  heay'n  aloft  on  ridgy  waves  we  ride, 
Then  down  to  hell  descend,  when  they 

divide;  740 

And  thrice  our  galleys  knock'd  the  stony 

ground, 
And  thrice  the  hollow  rocks  retum'd  the 

sound, 
And  thrice  we  saw  the  stars,  that  stood 

with  dews  around. 
The  flagging  winds  forsook  us,  with  the  sun ; 
And,  wearied,  on  Cydopian  diores  we  run. 
The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thund'ring  ^tna  join'd. 
By  turns  a  {ntchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high; ' 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entruls 

fly. 

And  flakes  of  mounting  flames,  that  lick 

the  sky.  750 

Oft    from  her   bowels  massy  rocks  are 

thrown. 
And,  shiver'd  by  the  force,  come  piecemeal 

down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow. 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below. 
£nceladus,  thev  say,  transfix'd  by  Jove, 
With  bW  limbB  came  tumbling  from 

above; 
And,  where  he  fell,  th'  avenging  father 

drew 
This  flaming  hill,  and  on  his  bod^  threw. 
As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  sides. 
He  shakes  the  solid  isle,  and  smoke  the 

heavens  hides.  760 

In  shady  woods  we  pass    the  tedious  1 

night. 
Where  bellowinjgf  sounds  and  groans  our  > 

souls  affright. 
Of  which  no  cause  is  offered  to  the  sieht;  J 
For  not  one  star  was  kindled  in  the  sky. 
Nor  could  the  moon  her  borrow'd  light 

supply; 
For  misty  clouds  involved  the  firmament. 
The  stars  were  muffled,  and  the  moon  was 
.    pent. 
"  Scs^ce  had  the  rising  sun  the  day  re- 

veal'd. 
Scarce  had  his  heat  the  pearly  dews  dis- 

pell'd. 
When  xrom  the  woods  there  bolts,  before 

our  sight,  770 


Somewhat  betwixt  a  mortal  and  a  sprite. 
So  thin,  so  ghastly  meager,  and  so  wan. 
So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 
This  thing,  all  tatter'd,  seem'd  from  far 

t'  implore 
Our  pious  aid,  and  pointed  to  the  shore. 
We  look  behind,  then  view  his   sbaggy 

beard; 
Hjb  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  and 

filth  his  Umbs  besmear 'd; 
The  rest,  in  mien,  in  habit,  and  in  face. 
Appeared  a  Greek,  and  such  indeed  he  was. 
He  cast  on  us,  from  far,  a  frightful  view,  780 
Whom  soon  for  Trojans  and  for  foes  he 

knew; 
Stood  still,  and  paus'd;  then  all  at  once 

began 
To  stretch  his  Umbs,  and  trembled  as  he 

ran. 
Soon  as  approach'd,  upon  his  knees  he  faUs, 
And  thus  with  tears  and  sighs  for  pity 

calls: 
'  Now,  by  the  pow'rs  above,  and  what  we 

share 
From  Nature's  common  gift,  this  vital  air, 

0  Trojans,  take  me  hence  I  I  beg  no  more; 
But  bear  me  far  from  this  unhappy  shore. 
'Tis  true,  I  am  a  Greek,  and  farther  own,  790 
Among  your  foes  besieg'd  th'  imperial  town. 
For  such  demerits  if  my  deatb  be  due. 

No  more  for  this  abancbn'd  life  I  sue; 
This  only  favor  let  my  tears  obtain. 
To  throw  me  headlong  in  the  rapid  main: 
Since  nothing  more  than  death  my  crime 
demands, 

1  die  content,  to  die  by  human  hands.' 

He  said,  and  on  his  knees  my  knees  em« 
brac'd: 

I  bade  him  boldly  tell  his  fortune  past, 

His  present  state,  his  lineage,  and  his  name, 

Th'  occasion  of  his  fears,  and  whence  he 
came.  801 

The  good  Anchises  rais'd  him  with  his 
hand; 

WhO|  thus  encourag'd,  answer'd  our  de- 
mand: 

'  From  Ithaca,  my  native  soil,  I  came 

To  Troy;  and  Aohsemenides  my  name. 

Me  my  poor  &ther  with  Ulysses  sent; 

(0  had  I  stay'd,  with  poverty  content !) 

But,  fearful  for  themselves,  my  country- 
men 

Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops'  den. 

The  cave,  tho'  large,  was  dark;  the  dismal 
floor  8ie 
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Was  pay'd  with  mangled  limbs  and  putrid 
gore. 

Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human 
size, 

Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies; 

Bellowing  his  voice,  and  horrid  is  his  hue. 

Ye  gods,  remove  this  plague  from  mortal 
view ! 

The  joints  of  slaughter'd  wretches  are  his 
food; 

And  for  his  wine  he  quaffs  the  streaming 
blood. 

These  eyes  beheld,  when  with  his  spacious 
hand 

He  seiz'd  two  captives  of  our  Grecian  band; 

Stretch'd  on  his  nack,  he  dash'd  against  the 
stones  820 

Their  broken  bodies,  and  their  crackling 
bones: 

With  spouting  blood  the  purple  pavement 

swims. 

While  the  d^  glutton  grinds  the  trem- 
bling limb& 
**  *  Not  unreveng'd  Ulysses  bore  their  fate. 

Nor  thoughtless  of  his  own  unhappy  state; 

For,  gorg^  with  flesh,  and  drunk  with  human 
wine, 

While  fast  asleep  the  giant  lay  supine. 

Snoring  aloud,  and  belching  from  his  maw 

His  indigested  foam,  and  morsels  raw; 

We  pray;  we  cast  the  lots,  and  then  sur- 
round 830 

The  monstrous  body,  stretch'd  along  the 
ground: 

Each,  as  he  could  approach  him,  lends  a 
hand 

To  bore  his  eyeball  with  a  flaming  brand. 

Beneath  his  nowning  forehead  lay  his  eye; 

For  only  one  did  the  vast  frame  supply  — 

But  that  a  globe  so  lar^  his  front  it  fill'd, 

Like  the  sun's  disk  or  like  a  Grecian  shield. 

The  stroke  succeeds;  and  down  the  pupil 
bends: 

This  vengeance  followed  for  our  slaugh- 
ter'd friends. 

But  haste,  unhappy  wretches,  haste  to  fly !  840 

Tour  cables  cut,  and  on  your  oars  rely  I 

Such,  and  so  vast  as  Polypheme  appears, 

A  hundred  more  this  hated  island  bears: 

Like  him,  in  caves  they  shut  their  woolly  ^ 
sheep; 

Like  him,  their  herds  on  tops  of  moun- 
tains keep; 

Like  him,  with  mighty  strides,  they  stalk 
from  steep  to  steep. 


And  no^  three  moons  their  sharpened  horns 

renew. 
Since  thus,  in  woods  and  wilds,  obscure 

from  view, 
I  drag  my  loathsome  days  with  mortal 

fright, 
And  in  deserted  caverns  lodge  by  night;  850 
Oft  from  the  rocks  a  dreadful  prospect 

see 
Of  the  huge  Cyclops,  like  a  walking  tree: 
Prom  far  I  hear  his  thimd'ring  voice  «- 

sound. 
And  tiampling  feet  tiiat  diake  the  solid 

ground. 
Cornels  and  salvage  berries  of  the  wood, 
And  roots  and  heros,  have  been  my  meager 

food. 
While  all  around  my  longing  eyes  I  cast, 
I  saw  your  happy  ships  appear  at  last. 
On  those  I  fiz'd  my  hopes,  to  these  I  run; 
'T  is  all  I  ask,  this  cruel  race  to  shun;     86» 
What  other  death  you  please,  yourselves 

bestow.' 
*^  Scarce  had  he  said,  when  on  the  moun- 
tain's brow 
We  saw  the  giant  shepherd  stalk  before 
His  following  flock,  and   leading  to  the 

shore: 
A  monstrous  bulk,  deform'd,  depriv'd  of 

sight; 
His  staff  a  trunk  of  june,  to  guide  his  steps 

aright. 
His  pond'rous  whistle  from  his  neck  de-^ 

scends;  I 

His  woolly  care  their  pensive  lord  attends :  | 
This  only  solace  his  hard  fortune  sends,  j 
Soon  as  he  reaoh'd  the  shore  and  touch'd 

the  waves,  870 

From  his  bor'd  eye  the  gutt'ring  blood  he 

laves: 
He  gnash'd  his  teeth,  and  groan'd;  thro' 

seas  he  strides. 
And  scarce  the  topmost  billows  touch'd  his 

sides. 
**  Seiz'd  with  a  sudden  fear,  we  run  to 

sea, 
The  cables  cut,  and  silent  haste  away; 
The  well-deserving  stranger  entertain; 
Then,  buckling  to  the  work,  our  oars  divide 

the  mam. 
The  giant  harken'd  to  the  dashing  sound: 
But,  when  oar  vessels  out  of  reach  he  found. 
He  strided  onward,  and  in  vain  essay'd    880 
Th'  Ionian  deep,  and  durst    no   farther 

wade. 
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With  that  he  roar'd  aloud:  the  dreadful  '\ 

cry 
Shakes  earth,  and  air,  and  seas;  the  bil-  > 

lows  fly 
Before  the  beUowing  noise  to  distant  Italy. 
The  neighb'ring  ^tna  trembling  all  around, 
The  winding  caverns  echo  to  the  sound. 
His  brother  Cyclops  hear  the  yelling  roar. 
And,  rushing  down  the  mountains,  crowd 

the  shore. 
We  saw  their  stem  distorted  looks,  from 

far, 
And  one-eye'd  glance,  that  vainly  threatened 

war:  890 

A  dreadful  council,  with  their  heads  on 

high; 
(The  misty  clouds  about  their  foreheads 

,      fly;) 

Not  yielding  to  the  tow'ring  tree  of  Jove, 
Or  tallest  cypress  of  Diana's  grove. 
New  pangs  of  mortal  fear  our  minds 

assail; 
We  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  hoist  up  ev'ry 

sail, 
And  take  th' advantage  of  the  friendly 

giile. 

Forewam'd  by  Helenus,  we  strive  to  shun 
Charybdis'  gulf,  nor  dare  to  Scylla  run. 
An  equal  fate  on  either  side  appears:       900 
We,  tacking  to  the  left,  are   free  from 

fears; 
For,  from  Felorus'  point,  the  North  arose. 
And  drove  us  back  where  swift  Fantagias 

flows. 
His  rocky  mouth  we  pass,  and  make  our 

way 
By  Thapsus  and  Megara's  winding  bay. 
This  passage  Achssmenides  had  shown, 
Tracmg  the  course  which  he  before  had 

run. 
''Right     o'er     against    Flemmyrinm's 

wat'ry  strand, 
There  lies  an  isle,  once  call'd  th'  Ortygian 

land. 
Alpheiis,  as  old  fame  reports,  has  found 
From    Greece    a    secret    passage    under 

ground,  911 

By  love  to  beauteous  Arethusa  led; 
Aud,  mingling  here,  they  roll  in  the  same 

sacred  bed. 
As  Helenus  enjoin'd,  we  next  adore 
Diana's  name,  protectress  of  the  shore. 
With  prosp'rous  gales  we  pass  the  quiet 

sounds 
Of  still  Elorus,  and  his  fruitful  bounds. 


Then,  doubling  Cape  Pachynus,  we  survey 
The  rocky  shore  extended  to  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Camarine  from  far  we  see, 
And  fenny  lake,  imdrain'd  by  fate's  de- 
cree. 921 
In  sight  of  the  Geloan  fields  we  pass. 
And  the  large  walls,  where  mighty  Gela 

was; 
Then  Agragas,  with  lofty  summets  crown'd, 
Long  for  Uie  race  of  warlike  steeds  re- 

nown'd. 
We  pass'd  Selinus,  and  the  palmy  land, 
And  widely  shun  the  Lilybsan  strand, 
Unsafe,  for  secret   rocks   and   moving 

sand. 

At  length  on  shore  the  weary  fleet  ar- 
rived, 939 
Which  Drepanum's  unhappy  port  receiv'd. 
Here,  after  endless  labors,  often  toss'd 
By  raging  storms,  and  driv'n  on  ev'ry 

coast. 
My  dear,  dear  father,  spent  with  age,  I 

lost: 

Ease  of  my  cares,  and  solace  of  my  pain, 
Sav'd  thro'  a  thousand  toils,  but  sav'd  in 

vain. 
The   prophet,   who   my  future   woes    re- 

veal'd. 
Yet  this,  the  greatest  and  the  worst,  con* 

ceal'd; 
And  dire  Celseno,  whose  foreboding  skill 
Denounc'd  all  else,  was  silent  of  this  ill. 
This  my  last  labor  was.    Some  friendly 

god  940 

From  thence  convey'd  us  to  your  blest 

abode." 
Thus,  to  the  list'ning  queen,  the  royal 

guest 
His  wand' ring  course  and  aU  his  toils  ex- 

press'd; 
And  here  concluding,  he  retir'd  to  rest. 

THE  FOURTH   BOOK  OF   THE 

iENEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Dido  discovers  to  her  sister  her  passion  for 
^neas,  and  her  thoughts  of  marrying  him. 
She  prepares  a  hunting  match  for  his  enter* 
tainment.  Juno,  by  Venus^s  consent,  raises 
a  stonUf  which  separates  the  hunters,  and 
drives  ^neas  and  Dido  into  the  same  cave, 
where  their  marriage  is  supposed  to  be 
completed.    Jupiter  dispatches  Mercury  to 
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JEmeaB,  to  warn  him  from  Carthage,  .tineas 
■ecretly  prepares  for  his  Toyage.  Dido  finds 
out  his  design,  and,  to  pat  a  stop  to  it, 
makes  nse  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  en- 
treaties, and  diBOOTers  all  the  variety  of 
passions  that  are  inoident  to  a  neglected 
loTer.  When  nothing  would  preyail  upon 
him,  she  contrives  ner  own  death,  with 
which  this  book  condndee. 

But    uudoufl    cares    already    seiz'd    the 

queen: 
She  fea  within  her  Teins  a  flame  unseen; 
Tlie  hero's  valor,  acts,  and  birth  inspire 
Her  Bonl  with  love,  and  fan  the  secret  fire. 
His  words,  his    looks,  imprinted  in  her 

heart, 
Improve    the    passion,  and    increase   the 

smart. 
Now,  when  the  purple  morn  had  chas'd 

away 
The  dewy  shadows,  and  restored  the  day. 
Her  sister  first  vrith  early  care  she  sought, 
And  thus  in  mournful  accents  eu'd   her 

thought:  lo 

<<My  dearest  Anna,  what  new  dreams 

affright 
My  lab'ring  soul  I  what  visions  of  the  night 
Disturb  my  quiet,  and  distract  my  breast 
With  strange  ideas  of  our  Trojan  fueat ! 
His  worth,  his  actions,  and  majestic  air, 
A  man  descended  from  the  gods  declare. 
Fear  ever  argues  a  degenerate  kind; 
His  birth  is  well  asserted  by  his  mind. 
Then,  what  he  sufiPer'd,  when  by  Fate  be- 

tray'dl 
What  braye  attempts  for  falling  Troy  he 

made  I  so 

Such  were  his  looks,  so  gracefully  he  spoke, 
That,  were  I  not  resoly^l  against  the  yoke 
Of  hapless  marriage,  never  to  be  curst 
With  second  love,  so  fatal  was  my  first. 
To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again; 
For,  since  Sichteus  was  untimely  slain. 
This  only  man  is  able  to  subvert 
The  fix'd  foundations  of  my  stubborn  heart. 
And,  to  confess  my  frailty,  to  my  shame, 
Somewhat  I  find  within,  if  not  the  same 
Too  like  the  sparkles  of  my  former  flame 
But  first  let  yawning  earth  a  passage  rend, 
And  let  me  thro'  the  dark  abyss  descend; 
First    let  ayenging  Jove,  with  flames* 

from  high, 
Driye  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky. 
Condemned  with  ghosts  in  endless  night 

to  lie, 


me,1 
me.  J 


Before  I  break  the  plighted  &ith  I  gave  !  ^ 
No !    he  who  had  my  yows  shall  ever 

have; 
For,  whom  I  lov'd  on  earth,  I  worship  in 

the  grave." 
She  sua:   the  tears  ran  gushing  from 

her  eyes,  40 

And  stopp'd  her  speecli.    Her  sister  thus 

replies: 
<<  O  dearer  than  the  vital  air  I  breathe. 
Will  you  to  grief  your  blooming  years 

bequeatS, 
Condemnxl  to  waste  in  woes  your  lonely 

life. 
Without  the  joys  of  mother  or  of  wife  ? 
Think  you  these  tears,  this  pompous  train 

of  woe, 
Are  knovm  or  valued  by  the  ghosts  below  ? 
I  grant  that,  while  your  sorrows  yet  were 

green. 
It  well  oecame  a  woman,  and  a  queen, 
The  yows  of  Tvrian  princes  to  neglecl^     50 
To  scorn  Hyaroas,  and  his  love  reject. 
With  all  the  Libyan  lords  of  mighty  name; 
But  will  you  fight  against  a  pleasing  flame  ! 
This  little  spot  of    land,  which    Heaven 

bestows. 
On  ey'ry  side  is  hemm'd  with  warlike  foes; 
Grsetulifim  cities  here  are  spread  around. 
And  fierce  Numidians  there  your  frontiers 

bound; 
Here  lies  a  barren  viraste  of  thirsty  land. 
And  there  the  Syrtes  raise    the  moving 

sand; 
Barcsean  troops  besiege  the  narrow  shore,  60 
And  from  the  sea  rygmalion  threatens 

more. 
Propitious  Heay^n,  and  gracious  Juno,  lead 
This  vTand'ring  navy  to  your  needful  aid: 
How  will  your  empire  spread^  your  city  rise. 
From  such  a  union,  ana  with  such  allies  ! 
Implore  the  fayor  of  the  pow'rs  above. 
And  leave  the  conduct  of  the  rest  to  loye. 
Continue  still  your  hospitable  way. 
And  still  invent  occasions  of  their  stay, 
Till  storms  and  winter  winds  shall  cease  to 

threat,  70 

And  planks  and  oars  repair  their  shattered 

fleet." 
These  words,  which  from  a  friend  and  * 

sister  came. 
With  ease  resolv'd  the  scruples  of  her 

fame. 
And  added  fury  to  the  kindled  flame. 
Inspired  with  hope,  the  project  they  pursue; 
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On  ey'ry  altar  sacrifice  renew: 
A  chosen  ewe  of  two  years  old  they  pay 
To  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  the  God  of  Day; 
F^ferring  Juno's  p^w'r,  for  Juno  ties 
The  nuptial  knot  and  makes  the  marriage 

joys.  80 

The    beauteous    queen    before    her   altar 

stands, 
And  holds  the  golden  goblet  in  her  hands. 
A    milk-white    heifer    she    with    flow'rs 

adorns, 
And  pours   the  ruddy  wine  betwixt  her 

horns; 
And,  while  the  priests  with  pray'r  the  gods 

invoke, 
She  feeds  their  altars  with  Sabasan  smoke, 
With  hourly  care  the  sacrifice  renews, 
And  anxiously  the  panting  entrails  views. 
What  priestly  rites,  alas  1  what  pious  art, 
What   TOWS    avail    to    cure   a    bleeding 

heart  1  90 

A  gentle  fire  she  feeds  within  her  veins. 
Where   the    soft    god   secure  in   silence 

reiens. 
Sick  with  desire,  and  seeking  him  she 

loves. 
From  street  to  street  the    raving    Dido 

roves. 
So  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the 

blind, 
Wounds  with  a  random  shaft  the  careless 

hind. 
Distracted  with  her  pain  she  flies  the  woods, 
Bounds  o'er  the  lawn,  and  seeks  the  silent 

floods. 
With  fruitless  care;  for  still  the  fatal  dart 
Sticks  in  her    side,  and  rankles  in    her 

heart.  100 

And  now  she  leads  the  Trojan  chief  along 
The  lofty  walls,  amidst  the  busy  throng; 
Displays  her    Tyrian   wealth,  and  rising 

town. 
Which  love,  without  his  labor,  makes  his 

own. 
This    pomp    she    shows,    to    tempt    her 

wand'ring  guest; 
Her  falt'ring  tongue  forbids  to  speak  the 

rest. 
When  day  declines,  and  feasts  renew  the 

night. 
Still  on  his  face  she  feeds  her  &mish'd 

sight; 
She  longs  again  to  hear  the  prince  relate 
His    own    adventures    and    the    IVojan 

fate. 


XIO 


He  tells  it  o'er  and  o'er;  but  still  in  vain. 
For  still  she  begs  to  hear  it  once  again. 
The  hearer    on  the   speaker's  mouth  de- 
pends. 
And  thus  the  tragic  story  never  ends. 
Then,  when  they  part,  when  Phcebe's 

paler  light 
Withdraws,  and  falling  stan  to  deep  in- 

vite. 
She  last  remains,  when  ev'ry  guest  is  gone. 
Sits  on  the  bed  he  press'd,  and  sighs  au>ne; 
Absent,  her  abeent  hero  sees  and  hears; 
Or  in  her  bosom  young  Asoanius  bears,  120 
And  seeks  the  fauier's  image  in  the  child, 
If  love  by  likeness  might  be  so  beguil'd. 
Meantime   the  rising    tow'rs   are  at  a 

stand; 
No  labors  exercise  the  youthful  band, 
Nor  use  of  arts,  nor  toils  of  arms  they 

know; 
The  mole  is  left  unfinish'd  to  the  foe; 
Tl^e  mounds,  the  works,  the  walls,  neg^ 

lected  lie, 
Short  of  their  promis'd  heighth,  that  seem'd 

to  threat  the  sky. 
But  when  imperial  cJuno,  from  above. 
Saw  Dido  fetter'd  in  the  chains  of  love,  130 
Hot  with  the  venom  which    her  veins  in- 

flam'd. 
And  by  no  sense  of  shame  to  be  reclaim'd. 
With  soothing  words  to  Venus  she  begpm: 
''High  praises,  endless  honors,  you  have 


won. 


And  mighty  trophies,  with  your  worthy 

son! 
Two  gods  a  silly  woman  have  undone  I 
Nor  am  I  ignorant,  vou  both  suspect 
This  rising  city,  which  my  hands  erect: 
But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  ? 
'T  is  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.         140 
Tou    stand   possess'd    of    all    your    soul 

desir'd: 
Poor  Dido  with  consuming  love  is  fir'd. 


Eliza  shall  a  Dardan  lord  obey. 

And  lofty  Carthage  for  a  dow'r  convey." 

Then  Venus,  who  her  hidden  fraud  de 

scried. 
Which  would  the  scepter  of  the  world 

misguide 
To  Libyan  shores,  thus  artfuUy  replied: 
"  Who,  but  a  fool,  would  wars  with  Juno 

choose,  X51 


see 
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And  such  alliance  and  such  gifts  refuse, 
If  Fortune  with  onr  joint  desires  comply? 
The  doubt  is  all  from  Jove  and  destiny; 
Lest  he  forbid,  with  absolute  command, 
To  mix  the  people  in  one  common  land — 
Or  will  the  Trojan  and  the  Tyrian  line 
In  lasting   leagues    and    sure   succession 

join? 
But  you,  the  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne, 
May  move  his  mind;  my  wishes  are  your 

own."  i6o 

*'Mine,'*  said  imperial  Juno,  ^be  the 

care; 
Time  urges,  now,  to  perfect  this  affair: 
Attend  my  counsel,  and  the  secret  share. 
When  next  the  Sun  his  rising  light  dis- 
plays. 
And  gdds  the  world  below  with  purple 

rays. 
The  queen,  ^neas,  and  the  Tyrian  court 
Shall  to  the  shady  woods,  for  sylvan  game, 

resort. 
There,  while  the  huntsmen  pitch  their  toils 

around, 
And  cheerful  horns  from  side  to  side  re- 
sound, 
A  pitchy  cloud  shall  cover  all  the  plain  170 
With  hail,  and  thunder,  and  tempestuous 

rain; 
The  fearful  train  shall  take  their  speedy 

flight, 
Dispers'd,  and  all  involv'd  in  gloomy  night; 
One  cave  a  grateful  shelter  shall  afford 
To  the  fair  princess  and  the  Trojan  lord. 
I  will  myself  the  bridal  bed  prepare, 
If  you,  to  bless  the  nuptials,  will  be  there: 
So  shall  their  loves  be  crown'd  with  due 

delights. 
And  Hymen  shall  be  present  at  the  rites.' 
The  Queen  of  Love  consents,  and  closely 

smiles  180 

At  her  vain  project,  and  discovered  wiles. 

The  rosy  mom  was  risen  from  the  main. 
And  horns  and  hounds  awake  the  princely 

train: 
They  issue  early  thro'  the  city  gate. 
Where  the  more  wakeful  huntsmen  ready 

wait. 
With  nets,  and  toils,  and  darts,  beside  the 

force 
Of    Spartan    dogs,  and    swift   Massylian 

horse. 
The  Tyrian  peers  and  officers  of  state 
For  the  slow  queen  in  antechambers  wait; 
Her  lofty  courser,  in  the  court  below,      190 


a 


Who  his  majestic  rider  seems  to  know, 
Proud  of  his  purple  trappings,  paws  the 

ground. 
And  champs  the  golden  bit,  and  spreads 

the  foam  around. 
The  queen  at  length   appears;  on  either 

hand 
The  brawny  p^aards  in  martial  order  stand. 
A  flow'r'd  simar  with  gulden  fringe  she 

wore. 
And  at  her  back  a  golden  quiver  bore; 
Her  flowing  hair  a  golden  caul  restrains, 
A  golden  clasp  the  Tyrian  robe  sustains. 
Then    young   Ascanius,  with  a  sprightly 

grace,  aoo 

Leads  on  the  Trojan  youth  to  view  the  chase. 
But  far  above  the  rest  in  beauty  shines 
The  great  ^neas,  when  the  troop  he  joins; 
Like  fair  Apollo,  when  he  leaves  the  frost 
Of  wint'ry  Xanthus,  and  the  Lycian  coast. 
When  to  his  native  Delos  he  resorts. 
Ordains  the  dances,  and  renews  the  sports; 
Where  painted  Scythians,  mix'd  with  Cretan 

bands. 
Before  the  joyful  altars  join  their  hands: 
Himself,  on  Cynthus  walking,  sees  below  210 
The  merry  madness  of  the  sacred  show. 
Green  wreaths  of  bays  his  length  of  hair 

inclose; 
A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  brows; 
His  quiver  sounds:   not  less  the  prince  is 

seen 
In  manly  presence,  or  in  lofty  mien. 
Now  had    they  reach'd  the    hills,  and 

storm'd  the  seat 
Of    salvage    beasts,    in    dens,    their   last 

retreat. 
The  cry  pursues  the  mountain  goats:  they 

bound 
From  rock  to  rock,  and  keep  the  craggy 

ground; 
Quite  otherwise  the  stags,  a  trembling  1 

train,  aao  I 

In  herds  unsingled,  scour  the  dusty  plain,  [ 
And  a  long  chase  in  open  view  maintain.  J 
The  glad  Ascanius,  as  his  courser  guides, 
Spurs  thro'  the  vale,  and  these  and  those 

outrides. 
His  horse's  flanks  and  sides  are  forc'd  to 

feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  goring  of  the  steel. 
Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey. 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way, 
And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend. 
Or  see  the  tawny  lion  downward  bend,    tso 
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Meantime,  the  gath'ring  clouds  obscure 

the  skies: 
From  pole  to  pole  the  forky  lightning  flies; 
The  rattling  thunders  roll;  and  Juno  pours 
A    wintry    deluge    down,    and    sounding 

show'rs. 
The  company,  dispers'd,  to  coverts  ride, 
And  seek  the  homely  cots,  or  mountain's 

hollow  side. 
The  rapid  rains,  descending  from  the  hills. 
To  rolling  torrents  raise  the  creeping  rills. 
The  queen  and  prince,  as  love  or  fortune 

guides, 
One  common  cavern  in  her  bosom  hides.  240 
Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  signal 

gave, 
And  flashily  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave; 
Hell  from  below,  and  Juno  from  above. 
And  howling  nymphs,  were  conscious  to 

their  love. 
From  this  ill-omen*d  hour  in  time  arose 
Debate  and  death,  and  all  succeeding  woes. 
The  queen,  whom  sense  of  honor  could 

not  move. 
No  longer  made  a  secret  of  her  love. 
But  call'd  it  marriage,  by  that  specious 

name 
To  veil  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  shame.  250 
The  loud  report  thro'  Libyan  cities  goes. 
Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  small  beginnings 

erows: 
Swift  &om  the  first;    and  ev'ry  moment 

brings 
Kew  vigor  to  her  flights,  new  pinions  to  her 

wings. 
Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size; 
Her  feet  on  eartii,  her  forehead  in  the 

skies. 
Inrag'd  aeainst  the  gods,  revengeful  Earth 
Froouc'd  ner  last  of  the  Titanian  birth. 
Swift  is  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged 

haste: 
A  monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast.  260 
As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight. 
So  many  piercing  eyes  inlarge  her  si^t; 
Millions  of  openmg  mouths  to  Fame  be-  ^ 

long, 
And  ev'ry  mouth  is  fumish'd  with  a 

toneue. 
And  round  with  listening  ears  the  flying 

plague  is  hune. 
She  fills  the  peacefm  universe  with  cries; 
No  slumbers  ever  close  her  wakeful  eves; 
By  day,  from  lofty  tow'rs  her  head  she 

shews, 


And  spreads  thro'  trembling  crowds  disas- 
trous news; 
With  court  informers  haunts,  and  royal 

spies;  270 

Things  done  relates,  not  done  she  feigns, 

and  mingles  bruth  with  lies. 
Talk  is  her  business,  and  her  chief  delight 
To  tell  of  prodigies  and  cause  affright. 
She  fills  the  people's  ears  with  Dido's  name, 
Who,  lost  to  honor  and  the  sense  of  shame, 
Admits  into  her  thi-one  and  nuptial  bed 
A  wand'ring  guest,  who  from  his  country 

fled: 
Whole  days  with  him  she  passes  in  delights. 
And  wastes  in  luxury  lone  winter  nights. 
Forgetful  of  her  fame  and  royal  trust,     280 
Dissolv'd  in  ease,  abandon'd  to  her  lust. 
The  goddess  widely  spreads  the    loud 

report, 
And  flies  at  length  to  King  Hyarba's  court. 
When  first  possess'd  with  this  unwelcome 

news, 
Whom  did  he  not  of  men  and  gods  accuse  ? 
This  prince,  from  ravish'd  Garamantis  bom, 
A  hundred  temples  did  with  spoils  adorn. 
In  Ammon's  honor,  his  celestial  sire; 
A  hundred  altars  fed  with  wakeful  fire; 
And,  thro'  his  vast  dominions,  priests  or- 

dain'd,  290 

Whose  watchful  care  these  holy  rites  main- 

tain'd. 
The  gates  and  columns  were  with  garlands 

crown'd, 
And  blood  of  victim  beasts  enrich'd  the 

g^und. 
He,  when  he  heard  a  fugitive  could  move 
The  Tyrian  princess,  who  disdain'd  his  love. 
His  breast  with  fury  bum'd,  his  eyes  with 

fire, 
Mad  with  despair,  impatient  with  desire; 
Then  on  the  sacred  altars  pouring  wine. 
He   thus   with  pray'rs  implor'd    his   sire 

divine: 
'*  Great  Jove !  propitious  to  the  Moorish 

race,  300 

Who  feast  on  painted  beds,  with  off'rings 

grace 
Thy  temples,  and  adore  thy  pow'r  divine 
With  blood  of  victims,  and  with  sparkling 

wine, 
Seest  thou  not  this  ?  or  do  we  fear  in  vain 
Thy  boasted  thunder,  and  thy  thoughtless 

reign? 
Do  thy  broad  hands  the  forky  lightnings 

lance? 
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Thine  are  the  bolts,  or  the  blind  work  of 

chance  ? 
A  wand'ring  woman  builds,  within  our  state, 
A  little  town,  bought  at  an  easy  rate; 
She  pays  me  homage,  and  my  grants  allow 
A  narrow  space  of  Libyan  lands  to  plow;  311 
Yet,  scorning  me,  by  passion  blindly  led. 
Admits  a  banish'd  Trojan  to  her  bed  ! 
And  now  this  other  Paris,  with  his  train 
Of  conquered  cowards,  must  in  Afric  reign ! 
(Whom,  what  they  are,  their  looks  and 

garb  confess. 
Their  locks  with  oil  perf  um'd,  their  Lydian 

dress.) 
He  takes  the  spoil,  enjoys  the  princely 

dame; 
And  I,  rejected  I,  adore  an  empty  name." 
His  vows,  in  haughty  terms,  he  thus  pre- 

ferr'd,  310 

And  held  his  altar's  horns.    The  mighty 

Thund'rer  heard; 
Then  <»8t  his  eyes  on  Carthage,  where  he 

foimd 
The    lustful    pair    in    lawless    pleasure 

drown'd. 
Lost  in  their  loves,  insensible  of  shame. 
And  both  forgetful  of  their  better  fame. 
He  calls  Cyllenius,  and  the  god  attends. 
By  whom  his  menacing  command  he  sends: 
''  Gro,  mount  the  western  winds,  and  cleave 

the  sky; 
Then,  with  a  swift  descent,  to  Carthage 

fly: 
There  find  the  Trojan  chief,  who  wastes  his 

days  330 

In  slothful  riot  and  inglorious  ease, 
Nor  minds  the  future  city,  giv'n  by  fate. 
To   him   this    message    &om  my    mouth 

relate: 
<  Not  BO  fair  Venus  hop'd,  when  twice  she 

won 
Thy  life  with  prayers,  nor  promised  such  a 

son. 
Hers  was  a  hero,  destin'd  to  command 
A  martial  race,  and  rule  the  Latian  land. 
Who  should  his  ancient  line  from  Teucer 

draw. 
And  on  the  oonquer'd  world  impose  the 

law.' 
If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean,     340 
Nor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasure 

wean. 
Yet  why  should  he  defraud  his  son  of  fame, 
And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal 

name! 


What  are  his  vain  designs !  what  hopes  he 

more 
From  his  long  ling'rinf  on  a  hostile  shore, 
Reeardless  to  redeem  his  honor  lost, 
And  for  his  race  to  gain  th'  Ausonian  coast ! 
Bid  him  with  speed  the  Tyrian  court  for- 
sake; 
With  this  command  the  slnmb'ring  warrior 

wake." 
Hermes  obeys;  with  golden  pinions  binds 
His  flying  feet,  and  mounts  the  western 

winds:  ss* 

And,  whether  o'er  the  seas  or  earth  he 

flies, 
With  rapid  force  they  bear  him  down  the 

skies. 
But  first  he  grasps  within  his  awful  band 
The  mark  of  sovereign  pow'r,  his  magic  wand; 
With  this  he  draws  the  ghosts  from  hollow 

graves; 
With  this  he  drives  them  down  the  Stygian 

waves; 
With  this  he  seals  in  sleep  the  wakefnl 

sight. 
And  eyes,  tho'  olos'd  in  death,  restores  to 

light. 
Thus  arm'd,  the  god  begins  his  airy  race,  360 
And  drives  the  racking  clouds  along  the 

liquid  space; 
Now  sees  the  tops  of  Atlas,  as  he  flies. 
Whose  brawny  back  supports  the  starry 

skies; 
Atlas,  whose  head,  with  piny  forests  orown'd, 
Is  beaten  by  the  winds,  with  foggy  vapors 

bouna. 
Snows  hide  his  shoulders;  from  beneath  his 

chin 
The  founts  of  rolling  streams  theb  race 

begin; 
A  beard  of  ice  on  his  large  breast  depends. 
Here,  pois'd  upon  his  wings,  the  god  de- 
scends: 
Then,  rested  thus,  he  from  the  tow'ring 

height  370 

Plung'd  downward,  with  precipitated  flight, 
Lights  on  the  seas,  ana  skims  along  the 

flood. 
As  waterfowl,  who  seek  their  fishy  {ood. 
Less,  and  yet  less,  to  distant  prospect  show; 
By  turns  they  dance  aloft,  and  dive  below: 
Like  these,  the  steerage  of  his  wings  he 

plies. 
And  near  the  surface  of  the  water  flies, 
Till,  ha  vine  pass'd  the  seas,  and  cross'd  the 

sands, 
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He  olos'd  hiB  wings,  and  stoop'd  on  Libyan 

lands: 
Where    shepherds   once   were    hons'd    in 

homely  sheds,  380 

Now  tow'rs  within  the  clouds  advance  their 

heads. 
Arriving  there,  he  found  the  Trpjan  prince 
New  ramparts  raising  for  the  town's  d^ 

fense. 
A  purple  scarf,  with  gold  embroidered  o'er, 
(Queen  Dido's  gift,)  about  his  waist  he 

wore; 
A  sword,  with  glitt'ring  gems  diversified, 
For  ornament,  not  use,  hung  idly  by  his 

side. 
Then  thus,  with  winged  words,  the  god 

began, 
Resuming  his  own  shi^ :  **  Degenerate  man. 
Thou  woman's  property,  what  mak'st  thou 

here,  390 

These  foreign  walls  and  Tyrian  tow'rs  to 

rear. 
Forgetful  of  thy  own  ?  AU-pow'rful  Jove, 
Who  sways  the  world  below  and  heav'n 

above, 
Has  sent  me  down  with  this  severe  command; 
What  means  thy  lingering  in  the  Libyan 

land? 
If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean. 
Nor  future  praise  from  flitting  pleasure 

wean. 
Regard  the  fortunes  of  thy  rising  heir: 
The  promis'd  crown  let  young  Ascanius 

wear, 
To  whom  th'  Ausonian  scepter,  and  the 

state  400 

Of  Rome's  imperial  name  is  ow'd  by  fate." 
So  spoke  the  god;  and,  speaking,  took  his 

fliffbt, 
InTolv'd  m  clouds,  and  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
The  pious  prince  was  seiz'd  with  sudden 

fear; 
Mate  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his 

hair. 
Revolving  in  his  mind  the  stem  command. 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loathes  the  charming 

bind. 
What  should  he  say  ?  or  how  should  he ' 

begin? 

What  course,  alas  f  remains  to  steer  be- 
tween 
Th'   offended    lover  and    the  pow'rful 

queen?  410  j 

This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious 

mind. 


And  all  expedients  tries,  and  none  can  find. 
Fix'd  on  the  deed,  but  doubtful  of  the 

means. 
After  long  thought,  to  this  advice  he  leans: 
Three  chiefs  he  caJls,  commands  them  to 

repair 
The  fleet,  and  ship  their  men  with  silent 

care; 
Some  plausible  pretense  he  bids  them  find. 
To  color  what'  in  secret  he  design'd. 
Himself,  meantime,  the  softest  hours  would 

choose. 
Before  the  love-sick  lady  heard  the  news; 
And  move  her  tender  mind,  by  slow  de- 
grees, 431 
To  suffer  what  the  sov'reign  pow'r  decrees: 
Jove  will  inspire  him,  when,  and  what  to 

say. 
They  hear  with  pleasure,  and  with  haste 

obey. 
But  soon  the  queen   perceives  the  thin 

disguise: 
(What  arts  can  blind  a  jealous  woman's 

eyes !) 
She  was  the  first  to  find  the  secret  fraud, 
Before  the  fatal  news  was  blaz'd  abroad. 
Love  the  first  motions  of  the  lover  hears. 
Quick  to  presage,  and  ev'n  in  safety  fears. 
Nor  impious  Fame  was  wanting  to  report 
The  ships  repair'd,  the  Trojans'  thick  re- 
sort, 43a 
And  purpose  to  forsake  the  Tyrian  court.  ^ 
Frantic  with  fear,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
And  impotent  of  mind,  she  roves  the  city 

round. 
Less  wild  the  Bacchanalian  dames  ap-" 

pear. 
When,  from  afar,  their  nightlj^  god  they 

hear. 
And  howl  about  the  hills,  and  shake  the 

wreathy  spear. 
At  length  she  finds  the  dear  perfidious  man; 
Prevents  his  form'd  excuse,  and  thus  began: 
**  Base  and  ungrateful !  could  you  hope  to 

fly,  441 

And  undiscover'd  scape  a  lover's  eye  ? 
Nor  could  my  kindness  your  compassion 

move, 
Nor  plighted  vows,  nor  dearer  bands  of 

love? 
Or  is  the  death  of  a  despairing  queen 
Not  worth  preventing,  tho'  too  well  fore- 
seen ? 
Ev'n  when  the  wintry  winds  command  your 
stay, 
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You  dare  the  tempests,  and  defy  the  sea. 
False  M  yoT,  are,  suppose  you  were  not 

bound 
To  lands  unknown,  and  foreign  eoasts  to 

sound;  450 

Were  Troy   restored,   and  Priam's  happy 

reign, 
Now  durst  you  tempt,  for  Troy,  the  raging 

main? 
See  whom  you  fly  I  am  I  the  foe  yon  shun  ? 
Now,  by  those  holy  tows,  so  late  begun. 
By  this  right  hand,  (since  I  have  nothing 

more 
To  challenge,  but  the  faith  you  gave  be- 
fore;) 
I  beg  you  by  these  tears  too  truly  shed, 
By  the  new  pleasures  of  our  nuptial  bed; 
If  ever  Dido,  when  yon  most  were  kind, 
Were  pleasing  in  your  eyes,  or  touch'd  your 

mind;  460 

By  these  my  pray'rs,  if  pray'rs  may  yet 

have  place. 
Pity  the  fortunes  of  a  falling  race. 
For  you  I  have  provok*d  a  tyrant's  hate, 
Incens'd  the  Libyan  and  the  Tyrian  state; 
For  you  alone  I  suffer  in  my  fame. 
Bereft  of  honor,  and  ezpos'd  to  shame. 
Whom  have  I  now  to  trust,  ungrateful 

guest? 
(Tliat  only  name  remains  of  all  the  rest  I)' 
What  have  I  left  ?  or  whither  can  I  fly  ? 
Must  I  attend  Pygmalion's  cruelty,        470 
Or  till  Hyarba  shall  in  triumph  lead 
A  queen  that  proudly  scom'd  his  proffer'd 

bed? 
Had  you  deferred,  at  least,  your  hasty  ^ 

flight. 
And  left  behind  some  pledge  of  our  de- 

light, 
Some  babe  to  bless  the  mother's  mouiin- 

f  ul  sight, 
Some  young  MaeaSf  to  supply  your  place. 
Whose  features  might  express  his  father's 

face; 
I  should  not  then  complain  to  live  bereft 
Of  all  my  husband,  or  be  wholly  left." 
Here  paus'd  the  queen.     Unmov'd  he 

holds  his  eyes,  480 

By  Jove's  command;  nor  suffer'd  love  to 

rise, 
Tho'  heaving  in  his  heart;  and  thus  at 

length  replies: 
"  Fair  queen,  you  never  can  enough  repeat 
Your  boundless  favors,  or  I  own  my  debt; 
Nor  can  my  mind  forget  Eliza's  name. 


While  vital    breath   inspires  this  mortal 

frame. 
This  only  let  me  speak  in  my  defense: 
I  never  hop'd  a  secret  flight  from  hence. 
Much  less  pretended  to  the  lawful  claim 
Of  sacred  nuptials,  or  a  husband's  name.  490 
For,  if  indulgent  Heav'n  would  leave  me 

free. 
And  not  submit  my  life  to  fate's  decree, 
My  choice  would  lead  me  to  the  Trojan  1 

shore,  I 

Those  relics  to  review,  their  dust  adore,   [ 
And  Priam's  ruin'd  palace  to  restore.       J 
But  now  the  Delphian  oracle  commands. 
And  fate  invites  me  to  the  Latian  lands. 
That  is  the  promis'd  place  to  which  I  steer^ 
And  all  mv  vows  are  terminated  there. 
If  you,  a  Tyrian,  and  a  stranger  bom,      500 
With  walls  and   tow'rs  a    Libyan    town 

adom^ 
Why  may  not  we  —  like  you,  a  foreign 

race  — 
Like  you,  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  place  ? 
As  often  as  the  night  obscures  the  skies 
With   humid   shades,   or  twinkling    stars 

arise, 
Anchises'  an^ry  ghost  in  dreams  appears, 
Chides  my  delay,  and  fills  my  soul  with 

fears; 
And  young  Ascanius  justly  may  complain 
Of  his  de&auded  fate  and  destm'd  reign. 
Ev'n   now  the   herald   of   the   gods   ap> 

pear'd:  510 

Waking  I  saw  him,  and  his  message  heard. 
From  Jove  he  came  commission'd,  heav'nly 

bright 
With  radiant  beams,  and  manifest  to  sight 
(The  sender  and  the  sent  I  both  attest) : 
These  walls  he  enter'd,  and  those  worda 

express'd. 
Fair  queen,  oppose    not  what  the    goda 

command; 
Forc'd  by  my  fate,  I  leave  your  happy 

land." 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  already  she  began, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  to  view  the  guilty 

man; 
From  head    to  foot  survey'd  his  person 

o'er,  52a 

Nor  longer  these  outrageous  threats  fore- 
bore: 
"  False  as  thou  art,  and,  more  than  false^ 

forsworn ! 
Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  godd< 

born, 
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Bat  hewn  from  harden*d  entrails  of  a  rock  ! 
And  rough  Hjrcanian  tigers    gave  thee 

suck! 
Why  should  I  fawn  ?  what  have  I  worse 

to  fear? 
Did  he  once  look,  or  lent  a  listening  ear, 
Sighed  when  I  sobb'd,  or  shed  one  lundly 

tear?— . 

All  sjmptonoLS  of  a  base  ungrateful  mind, 
So  foul,  that,  which  is  worse,  't  is  hard  to 

find.  530 

Of  man's  injustice  why  should  I  complain  ? 
The  f  gods,  and  Jove   himself,   behold   in 

vain  . 
Triumphant    treason;    yet    no  thunder' 

flies, 
Nor  Juno  views  my  wrongs  with  equal  ^ 

eyes;  ^ 

Faithless  b  earth,  and  faithless  are  the 

skies  1 

Justice  is  fled,  and  Truth  is  now  no  more ! 
I  saVd  the  shipwrack'd  exile  on  my  shore; 
With   needful    food   his   hungry  Trojans 

fed; 
I  took  the  traitor  to  my  throne  and  bed: 
Fool  that  I  was  —  'tis  little  to  repeat     540 
The  rest  —  I  stor'd  and  rigg'd  his  ruin'd 

fleet. 
I  rave,  I  rave !  A  god's  command  he  pleads. 
And  makes  Heav'n  accessary  to  his  aeeds. 
Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Delian  god, 
Now  Hermes  is  employed  from  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence;  as  if  the  peaceful 

state 
Of  heav'nly  po w'rs  were  touoh'd  with  human 

fate  I 
But  go  I  thy  flight  no  longer  I  detain  — 
60  seek  thy  promis'd  kingdom  thro'  the 

main ! 
Yet,  if  the  heaVus  will  hear  my  pious 

vow,  550 

The  Pithless  waves,  not  half  so  false  as 

thou. 
Or  secret  sands,  shall  sepulchers  afford 
To  thy  proud  vessels,  and  their  perjur'd 

lord. 
Then  shalt  thou  call  on  injur'd  Dido's^ 

name: 
Dido  shall  come  in  a  black  sulph'ry  flame. 
When  death  has  once  dissolv'd  her  mortal 

frame; 
Shall  smile  to  see  the  traitor  vainly  weep: 
Her  angry  ghost,  arising  from  the  deep, 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  Uiy 

sleep. 


At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall 

know,  560 

And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news 

below." 
Abruptly  here  she  stops;  then  turns  away 
Her  loathing  eyes,  and  shuns  the  sight  of 

day. 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  revolving  in  his  mind 
What  speech  to  frame,  and  what  excuse  to 

find. 
Her  fearful  maids  their  fainting  mistress 

led. 
And  softly  laid  her  on  her  iv'ry  bed. 

But  good  .£neas,  tho'  he  much  desir'd 
To  give  that  pity  which  her  grief  requir*d; 
Tho'  much  he  mourn'd,  and  labor'd  with  his 

love,  570 

Resolv'd  at  length,  obeys  the  will  of  Jove; 
Reviews  his  forces:  they  with  early  care 
Unmoor  their  vessels,  and  for  sea  prepare. 
The  fleet  is  soon  afloat,  in  all  its  pride. 
And  well-calk'd  galleys  in  the  harbor  ride. 
Then  oaks  for  oars  they  fell'd;  or,  as  they 

stood. 
Of  its  green  arms  despoil'd  the  growing 

wood. 
Studious  of  flight.  The  beach  is  cover'd 

o'er 
With  Trojan  bands,  that  blacken  all  the 

shore: 
On  ev'ry  side  are  seen,  descending  down,  580 
Thick  swarms  of  soldiers,  loaden  from  the 

town. 
Thus,  in  battalia,  march  embodied  ants, 
Feanful  of  winter,  and  of  future  wants, 
T'  invade  the  com,  and  to  their  cells  eon- 

vey 
The  plunder'd  forage  of  their  yellow  prey. 
The  saUe  troops,  along  the  narrow  tracks. 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burthen  on  their 

backs: 
Some  set  their  shoulders  to  the  pond'rous ' 

grain; 
Some  guard  the  spoil;  some  lash   the 

Uigging  train; 
All  ply  their  seVral  tasks,  and  equal  toil 

sustain.  590  j 

What  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido 

tore. 
When,  from  the  tow'r,  she  saw  the  cov- 
er'd shore, 
And  heard  the  shouts  of  sailors  from  afar, 
Mix'd  with  the  murmurs  of  the  wat'ry  war ! 
All-pow'rf  ul  Love !  what  changes  canst  thou 

cause 
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In  human  hearts,  subjected  to  thy  laws  ! 
Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant 

bends: 
To  pray'rs  and  mean  submissions  she  de- 
scends. 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unezplor'd,  before  she  died.  600 
''  Look,  Anna !  1o<mc  !  the  Trojans  crowd  to 

sea; 
They  spread  their  canvas,  and  their  anchors 

weigh. 
The  shouting  crew  their  ships  with  garlands 

bind, 
Invoke  the  sea  gods,  and  invite  the  wind. 
Could  I  have  thought  this  threatening  blow 

so  near, 
My  tender  soul  had  been  forewam'd  to 

bear. 
But  do  not  you  my  last  request  deny; 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  interest 

try» 
And  bring  me  news,  if  I  must  live  or 

die. 

Tou  are  his  faVrite;  you  alone  can  find  610 
The  dark  recesses  of  nis  inmost  mind: 
In  all  his  trusted  secrets  you  have  part, 
And  know  the  soft  approaches  to  his  heart. 
Haste  then,  and  humbly  seek  my  haughty 

foe; 
Tell  him,  I  did  not  with  the  Grecians  go, 
Nor  did  my  fleet  against  his  friends  em- 
ploy, 
Nor  swore  the  ruin  of  unhappy  Troy, 
Nor  mov'd  with  hands  prorane  his  father's 

dust: 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just ! 
Whom  does  he  shun,  and  whither  would 

he  fly  !  630 

Can  he  this  last,  this  only  pray'r  deny  I 
Let  him  at  least  his  dang'rons  flight  delay. 
Wait  better  winds,  and  hope  a  calmer  sea. 
The  nuptials  he  disclaims  I  urge  no  more: 
Let  him  pursue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore. 
A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now; 
A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe. 
Till  my  soft  soul  be  teniper*d  to  sustain 
Accustom'd  sorrows,  and  inur'd  to  pain. 
If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request,       630 
My  death  sh^   glut  the  hatred  of   his 

breast." 
This  mournful  message  pious  Anna  bears. 
And  seconds  with  her  own    her  sister's 

tears: 
But  all  her  arts  are  still  emplov'd  in  vain; 
Again  she  comes,  and  is  refus'd  again. 


His  hardened  heart  nor  pray'rs  nor  threat'n-- 

inn  move; 
Fate,  and  the  god,  had  stopp'd  his  ears  to 

love. 
As,  when  the  winds  their  airy  quarrel 

try» 

Justling  from  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  sky. 
This  way  and  that  the  mountain  oak  they 

bend,  640 

His  boughs  they  shatter,  and  his  branches 

rend; 
With  leaves  and  falling  mast  they  spread 

the  ground;  • 

The  hollow  valleys  echo  to  the  sound: 
Unmov'd,    the    royal    plant    their    fury 

mocks. 
Or,  shaken,  clings   more   closely  to  the 

rocks; 
Far  as  he  shoots  his  tow'ring  head  on  high, 
So  deep  in  earth  his  fiz'd  foundations  lie. 
No  less  a  storm  the  Trojan  hero  bears;    ^ 
Thick  mesmge.  Knd  lond  complaints  be  I 

hears,  >• 

And  bandied  words,  still  beating  on  his 

ears.  650^ 

Sighs,  groans,  and  tears  proclaim  his  in- 
ward pains; 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  heart  remains. 
The  wretched  queen,  pursued  by  cruel 

fate. 
Begins  at  length  the  light  of  heav'n  to 

hate, 
And  loathes  to  live.    Then  dire  portents 

she  sees. 
To  hasten  on  the  death  her  soul  decrees: 
Strange  to  relate  t  for  when,  before  the 

shrine, 
She  pours  in  sacrifice  the  purple  wine. 
The  purple  wine  is  tum'd  to  putrid  blood. 
And  the  white  offer'd  milk  converts  to 

mud.  660 

This  dire  presage,  to  her  alone  reveal'd, 
From  all,  and  ev'n  her  sister,  she  con- 

ceal'd. 
A  marble  temple  stood  within  the  grove. 
Sacred  to  death,  and  to   her   murther'd 

love; 
That  honor'd  chapel  she  had  hung  around 
With   snowy  fleeces,  and  with    garlands 

crown'd: 
Oft,  when  she  visited  this  lonely  dome. 
Strange  voices  issued  from  her  husband's 

tomb; 
She  thought  she  heard  him  summon  her 

away, 
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Invite  her  to  his  grave,  and  chide  her  stay. 
Hourly  'tis  heara,  when  with  a  boding 
note  67 1 

The  solitary  screech  owl  strains  her  throat, 
And,  on  a  chimney's  top,  or  turret's  height, 
With  songs  obsoene  disturbs  the  silence  of 

the  night. 
Besides,  oldpropheoies  augment  her  fears; 
And  stem  .£neas  in  her  dreams  appears. 
Disdainful  as  by  day:  she  seems,  alone, 
To  wander  in  her  sleep,  Uiro'  ways  un- 
known, 
Guideless  and  dark;  or,  in  a  desart  plain, 
To  seek  her  subjects,  and  to  seek  in  vain: 
Like  Pentheus,  when,  distracted  with  his 
fear,  661 

He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes,  ap- 
pear; 
Or  mad  Orestes,  when  his  mother's  rhost 
FuU  in  his  face  infernal  torches  toss^. 
And  shook  her  snaky  locks:  he  shuns  the ' 

sight, 
Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surpris'd  with  mor- 
tal fright; 
The  Furies  ^uaid  the  door  and  intercept 

Now,  sinkmg  underneath  a  load  of  grief. 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief; 
The  time  and  means  resolVd  within  her 

breast,  690 

She  to  her  mournful  sister  thus  address'd 
(Dissembling  hope,  her  cloudy  front  she 

clears. 
And  a  false  vigor  in  her  eyes  appears): 
**  Rejoice  ! "  she  said.     **  Instraoted  from 

above. 
My  lover  I  shall  gain,  or  lose  my  love. 
Kigh  rising  Atlas,  next  the  falling  sun. 
Long  tracto  of  Ethiopian  climates  run: 
There  a  Massylian  priestess  I  have  found, 
Honor'd  for  age,  for  magic  arts  renown'd: 
Th'  Hesperian  temple  was  her  trusted  care; 
'T  was  uie  supplied  the  wakeful  dragon's 

fare.  701 

She  poppy  seeds  in  honev  taught  to  steep. 
Reclaim  d  his  rage,  and  sootii'd  him  into 

sleep. 
She  watch^  the  golden  fruit;  her  charms 

unbind 
The  chains  of  love,  or  fix  them  on  the 

mind: 
She  stops  the  torrents,  leaves  the  channel 

Repels  the  stars,  and  backward  bears  the 
sky. 


The  yawning  earth  rebellows  to  her  call. 
Pale  ghosts    ascend,  and  mountain  ashes 

&11. 
Witness,  ye  gods,  and  thou  my  better  part^ 
How  loth  I  am  to  try  this  impious  art !  711 
Within  the  secret  court,  with  silent  care. 
Erect  a  lofty  pile,  expos'd  in  air: 
Hans;  on  the  topmost  part  the  Trojan  vest, 
Spoib,  arms,  and  presents,  of  my  faithless 

guest. 
Next,  under  these,  the  bridal  bed  be  plao'd. 
Where  I  my  ruin  in  his  arms  embrac  d: 
All  relics  of  the  wretch  are  doom'd  to  fire; 
For  so  the  priestess  and  her  charms  re- 
quire.* 
Thus  far  she  said,  and  farther  speech  for- 
bears; 720 
A  mortal  paleness  in  her  face  appears: 
Yet  the  mistrustless  Anna  could  not  find 
The    secret    fun'ral  in  these  rites  de- 

sign'd; 
Nor  thought  so  dire  a  rage  possess'd  her 

mind. 
Unknowing  of  a  train  conoeal'd  so  well. 
She  fear'd  no  worse  than  when  Sichteus  fell; 
Therefore  obeys.  The  fatal  pile  they  rear, 
Within  the  secret  court,  expos'd  in  air. 
The  cloven  holms  and  pines  are  heap'd  on 

high, 
And  garlands  on  the  hollow  spaces  lie.     730 
Sad  cypress,  vervain,  yew,  compose    the 

wreath. 
And  ev'ry  baleful  green  denoting  death. 
The  queen,  determin'd  to  the  fatal  deed, 
The  spoils  and  sword  he  left,  in  order 

spread. 
And  the  man's  image  on  the  nuptial  bed. 
And    now   (the  sacred  altars   plac'd 
around) 
The  priestess  enters,  with  her  hair  un- 
bound. 
And  thrice  invokes  the  pow'rs  below  the 

groimd. 

Night,  Erebus,  and  Chaos  she  proclaims, 

Aid  threefold  Hecate,  with  her  hundred 

names,  740 

And    three   Dianas:    next,  she    sprinkles 

round 
With  feign'd  Avemian  drops  the  hallow'd 

ground; 
Culls   hoary  simples,  found  by   Phcebe's 

light, 
With  brazen  sickles  reap'd  at  noon  of  night; 
Then  mixes  baleful  juices  in  the  bowl. 
And  cuts  the  forehead  of  a  newborn  foal, 
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Robbing  the  mother's  love.    The  destin'd 

queen 
Observes,  assisting  at  the  rites  obscene; 
A  leaven'd  cake  in  her  devoted  hands     749 
She  holds,  and  next  the  highest  altar  stands: 
One  tender  foot  was  shod,  her  other  bare; 
Girt  was  her  gathered  gown,  and  loose  her 

hair. 
Thus  dress'd,  she  summon'd,  with  her  dying 

breath, 
The  heav'ns  and  planets  conscious  of  her 

death, 
And  ev'ry  pow'r,  if  any  rules  above, 
Who  minds,  or  who  revenges,  injur'd  love. 
'T  was  dead  of  night,  when  weary  bodies 

close 
Their  eyes  in  balmy  sleep  and  soft  repose: 
The  winds  no  longer  whisper  thro    the 

woods, 
Nor  murm'ring  tides  disturb  the  gentle 

floods.  760 

The  stars  in  silent  order  mov'd  around; 
And  Peace,  with  downy  wings,  was  brood- 
ins  on  the  ffround. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  and  party-oolor'd 

fowl, 
Which  haunt  the  woods,  or  swim  the  weedy 

pool. 
Stretch  d  on  the  quiet  earth,  securely  lay, 
Forgettine  the  past  labors  of  the  day. 
All  else  of  nature's  common  gift  partake: 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake. 
Nor  sleep  nor  ease  the  furious  queen  can 

find; 
Sleep  fled  her  eyes,  as  quiet  fled  her  mind. 
Despair,  and  rage,  and  love  divide  her 

heart;  771 

Despair  and  rage  had  some,  but  love  the 

greater  part. 
Then  thus  sne  said  within  her  secret 

mind: 
''What  shall  I  do?    what  succor  can  I 

find? 
Become  a  suppliant  to  Hyarba's  pride. 
And  take  my  turn,  to  court  and  be  denied  ? 
Shall  I  with  thb  ungrateful  Trojan  go. 
Forsake  an  empire,  and  attend  a  foe  ? 
Himself  I  refug'd,  and  his  train  relieved  — 
'T  is  true  —  but  am  I  sure  to  be  receiv'd  ? 
Can  gratitude  in  Trojan  sonb  have  place  ! 
Laomedon  still  lives  in  all  his  race  !         781 
Then,  shall  I  seek  alone  the  churlish  crew, 
Or  with  my  fleet  their  flying  sails  pursue  ? 
What  force  have  I  but  those  whom  scarce 

before 


I  drew  reluctant  from  their  native  shore  ? 
Will  they  again  embark  at  my  desire, 
Once  more  sustain  the  seas,  and  quit  their 

second  Tyre  ? 
Rather  with  steel  thy  guilty  breast  invade, 
And  take  the  fortune  thou  thyself  hast 

made.  790 

Tour  pity,  sister,  first  seduc'd  my  mind* 
Or  seconded  too  well  what  I  desifn'd. 
These  dear-bought  pleasures  had  I  never 

known. 
Had  I  continued  free,  and  still  my  own; 
Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair, 
But  shar'd  with  salvage  beasts  the  common 

air. 
Like  them,  a  lonelv  life  I  might  have  led. 
Not  moum'd  the  living,  nor  disturb'd  the 

dead." 
These  thoughts  she  brooded  in  her  anxious 

breast. 
On  board,  the  Trojan  found  more  easy 

rest.  800 

Resolv'd  to  sail,  in  sleep  he  pass'd  the 

night; 
And  oider'd  all  things  for  his  early  flight. 
To  whom  once  more  the  winged  god ' 

appears; 
His  former   youthful  mien  and  shape 

he  wears. 
And  witb  this  new  alarm  invades  his  ears: 
**  Sleep'st  thou,  O  goddess-bom  t  and  cansi 

thou  drown 
Thy  needful  cares,  so  near  a  hostile  town, 
Beset  with  foes;  nor  hear'st  the  western 

gales 
Invite  uy  passage,  and  inspire  thy  sails  ? 
She  harbors  in  her  heart  a  furious  hate,  810 
And  thou  sfaalt  find  the  dire  efifects  too 

late; 
Fix'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die. 
Haste  swiftly  hence,  while  thon  hast  powV 

to  fly. 
The  sea  with  ships  will  soon  be  oover'd  o*er, 
And  blazing  firebrands  kindle  all  the  shore. 
Prevent  her  rage,  while  night  obscures  the 

skies. 
And  sail  before  the  purple  mom  arise. 
Who  knows  what  hazuds  thy  delay  may 

bring? 
Woman 's  a  various  and  a  changeful  thing." 
Thus  Hermes  in  the  dream;  Uien  took  bis 

flight  8so 

Aloft  in  air  unseen,  and  mix'd  with  night 

Twice  warn'd  by  the  celestial  messenger. 
The  pious  prince  arose  with  hasty  fear; 
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Thenrout'd  his  dnin/powiy  train  without  de- ' 

'<  Haste  to  70^  Ua  banks;  your  crooked 

anchors^.    7weigh, 
^^nd.  spread  y^i^ur  flying  sails,  and  stand  to 

A  god  comi^nands:    be  Stood  before   my 

sigbt^ 
And  urg^  ^*8  once  again  to  speedy  flight. 
O  sacred  FiJ^w^r,  what  poVr  soe'er  thou  art, 
To  thy  blevJst  orders  I  resign  my  heart.     830 
Lead  thoi{|  the  way;    protect  thy  Trojan 

ids, 
And  proBcSer  the  design  thy  will  commands." 
He  saidnl  and,  drawing  forth  his  flaming 

swOord, 
His  thujld'ring    arm    divides  the  many- 

ited  cord. 
An  emvJlating  zeal  inspires  his  train: 
They  rwn;  they  snatcn;  they  rush  into  the 

■nain. 
With  meadlong  haste  they  leave  the  desert 

jshores, 
And  Ipmsh  the  liquid  seas  with  lab'ring 
oars. 
Aurora  now  had  left  her  saffron  bed. 
And  V^eams  of  early  light  the  heaVns  o'er- 
.spread,  840 

When,  ^m  a  tow'r,  the  queen,  with  wake- 

f^il  eyes, 
Saw  day  pomt  upward  from  the  rosy  skies. 
She  looked  to  seaward;  but  the  sea  was 

void. 
And  scarce  in  ken  the  uiliBg  ehip.  de- 

sened. 
Stung  with  despite,  and  furious  with  de- 
spair, 
fihe  struck  her  trembling  breast,  and  tore 

her  hair. 
^  And  shall  th'  ungrateful  traitor  go,**  she 

said, 
«<  My  land    forsaken,  and    my  love    be- 

tray'd? 

Sliall  we  not  arm  ?  not  rush  from  eVry 

street,  849 

OTo  follow,  sink,  and  bum  his  perjur'd  fleet  ? 

Baste,  haul  my  galleys  out!  pursue  the 

foe  I 
Bring  flaming  brands  !  set  sail,  and  swiftly 

row ! 

Wluit  have  I  said  ?  where  am  I  ?   Fury 

turns 
^j  brain;  and  my  distempered  bosom  bums. 
Xben,  when  I   gave  my  person  and  my 
throne. 


This  hate,  this  rage,  had  been  more  timely 

shown. 
See  now  the  promised  faith,  the  vaunted 

name, 
The  pious  man,    who,  rushing   thro'  the 

flame. 
Preserved  his  gods,  and  to  the  Phrygian 

shore 
The  burthen  of  his  feeble  father  bore  I    860 
I  should  have  torn  him  piecemeal;  strow'd 

in  floods 
His  scatter'd  limbs,  or  left  expos'd  in  woods ; 
Destroyed  his  friends  and  son;  and,  from 

the  fire, 
Have  set  the  reeking  boy  before  the  sire. 
Events  are  doubtful,  which  on  battles  wait: 
Yet  where  's  the  doubt,  to  souls  secure  of 

fate? 
My  Tynans,  at  their  injur'd  queen's  com- 
mand. 
Had  toss'd  their  fires  amid  the  Trojan  band; 
At  once  exting^sh'd   all  the  nithless 


And  I  myself,  in  vengeuice  of  my  shame, 
Had  falVn  upon  the  pile,  to  mend  the 

fun'ral  flame.  871 J 

Thou  Sun,  who  vieVst  at  once  the  world 

below; 
Thou  Juno,  guardian  of  the  nuptial  vow; 
Thou    Hecate,    hearken    from  thy    dark 

abodes  I 
Ye  Furies,  fiends,  and  violated  gods, 
All  pow'rs  invok'd  with  Dido's  dyine  breath. 
Attend  her  curses  and  aveiu;e  her  death  ! 
If  so  the  Fates  ordain,  and  tfove  commands, 
Th'  unerateful   wretch    should    find  the 

£atian  lands. 
Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  haughty  foes, 
His    peaceful    entrance    with    dire    arms 

oppose:  88k 

Oppress  d  with  numbers  in    th'  unequal 

field, 
His  men  discourag'd,  and  himself  expell'd. 
Let  him  for  succor  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom    from    his    subjects,  and    his   son's 

embrace. 
First,  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain. 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain; 
And  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  shall 

cease. 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace: 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  siq>reme  com-^ 

mand;  890 1 

But  fall,  untimely,  by  some  hostile  hand,  [ 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  barren  sand  f      J 
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These  are  my  pray'rs,  and  this  my  dying 

will; 
And  you,  my  Tyrians,  ev'ry  ourse  fulfil. 
Perpetual  hate  and  mortal  wars  proolaim. 
Against  the  prince,  the  people,  and  the 

name. 
These    grateful    off'rings  on  my    grave 

bestow; 
Nor  league,  nor  love,  the  hostile  nations 

know  I 
Now,  and  from  hence,  in  ev'ry  future  age. 
When  rage  excites  your  arms,  and  strength 

supplies  the  rage,  900 

Rise  some  avenger  of  our  Libyan  blood. 
With  fire  and  sword  pursue  the  perjur'd 

brood; 
Our  arms,  our  seas,  our  shores,  oppos'd  to 

theirs; 
And  the  same  hate  descend  on  all  our 

heirs ! " 
This  said,  within  her  anxious  mind  she 

weighs 
The  means  of  cutting  short  her  odious  days. 
Then  to  Sichssus'  nurse  she  briefly  said 
(For,  when  she  left  her  country,  hers  was 

dead): 
"  Gro,  Barce,  call  my  sister.   Let  her  care 
The  solenm  rites  of  sacrifice  prepare;      910 
The  sheep,  and  all  th'  atoning  off'rings, 

SgrinkSjf;,bod,  from  the  cry-WsprW 

With  living  drops;  then  let  her  come,  and 
thou 

With  sacred  fillets  bind  thy  hoary  brow. 

Thus  will  I  pay  my  vows  to  Stygian  Jove, 

And  end  the  cares  of  my  disastrous  love; 

Then  cast  the  Trojan  image  on  the  fire. 

And,  as  that  bums,  my  passion  shall  expire." 

The  nurse  moves  onward,  with  officious 

care,  9x9 

And  all  the  speed  her  aged  limbs  can  bear. 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  in- 
volved, 

Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief  she  resolVd. 

With  livid  spots  distinguished  was  her  face; 

Red  were  her  rolling  eyes,  and  disoompos'd 
her  pace; 

Ghastly  she  gaz'd,  with  pain  she  drew  her 
breath. 

And  nature  shiver'd  at  approaching  death. 
Then  swiftly  to  the  fatal  place  she  pass'd, 

And  mounts  the  fun'ral  pile  with  ^ous 
haste; 

Unsheathes  the  sword  the  Trojan  left  be- 
hind 


(Not  for  so  dire  an  enter^  luurise  deaignViL  ^ 
Mut  when  she  view'd  the  miy  ivanneiitB  loose/y 

spread,  yano  ^ 

Which  once  he  wore,  and  sa\      wthe  oonseious 

bed,  V^* 

She  paus'd,  and  with  a  siglwb^  the  robes  1 

embrao'd;  \  I 

Then  on  the  conch  her  tremtma^Ifog  body  I 

cast,  \u  f 

Repressed  the  ready  tears,  and  sp^Doke  her  I 

last:  \  J 

'*  Dear  pledges  of  my  love,  while  k  i  Heaven  so 

pleased,  U 

Receive  a  soul,  of  mortal  anguish^  eas'd: 
My  fatal  course  is  finished;  and  I.  'go, 
A  elorious  name,  among  the  ghosmfte  below. 
A  u>f  ty  city  by  my  hands  is  rais'dik  ^^ 

Pygmalion  punish'd,  and  my  lord  A,ppea8<d. 
What  could  my  fortune  have  affordeftd  more. 
Had  the  false  Trojan  never  touclh'd  my 

shore  ! ''  I^ 

Then  kiss'd  the  couch;  and,  ^'Must  |I  die, 

she  said, 
"And    unrevenged?    ^Tis  doubly    jjto    be 

dead  ! 
Yet  ev'n  this  death  with  pleasure  I  recmve: 
On  any  terms,  't  is  better  than  to  live. 
These    flames,  from   far,  may  the  false 

Trojan  view; 
These    bodine     omens     his    base    flight 

pursue!  '* 
She  said,  and  struck;  deep  enter'd    in 

her  side  950 

The  piercing  steel,  with  reeking  purple 

dyed: 
Clogged  in  the  wound  the  cruel  weapon 

stands; 
The  spouting  blood  came  streaming  on  her 

hands. 
Her  sad  attendants  saw  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  with  loud  cries  the  sounding  palaoe 

shook. 
Distracted,  from  the  fatal  siffht  they  fled. 
And  thro'    the  town  the    dismal   rumor 

spread. 
First  from  the  frighted    court   the  yell 

beean; 
Redoubled,  thence  from  house  to  house  it 

ran: 
The  groans  of  men,  with  shrieks,  laments, 

and  cries  960 

Of  mixing  women,  mount  the  vaulted  skies. 
Not   less   the    clamor,  than    if — ancient 

Tyre, 
Or  the  new  Carthage,  set  by  foes  on  fire  — 


/ 
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The  xoUmg  raaa,  tritVi  ibeiv    ^lov'd  abodes, 
InvolV<d  the  blaJox^S  templ^  jes  of  their  godS. 
Hex  uBter  bean;  mud,     'furious  with  de- 
spair, j^ 
She  beats  her  bcesst*  cui^<d  rends  her  yellow 

hair,  ^ 

And,  caUii^g  on  Eliza'j   3  name  alood, 
Knns  breaSileBS  to  ll^e  place,  and  breaks 

the  crowd.      ^' 
**Was  all   that  p^r0^lp  of    woe  for   this 
prepar'd;    7  970 

These  mes,  this  jfun'ral  pile,  these  altars 

reared?   / 
Was  all  this  tra  .in  of  plots  contriv'd,"  said 

she,      / 
**  All  only  to  deceive  nnhappy  me  ? 
Which  is  th^  worst  ?  Didst  thon  in  death 

pretend 
To  scorn  thy  sister,  or  delude  thy  friend  ? 
Thy  summoned  sister,  and  thy  friend,  had 

come; 
One  sword  lukd  serr'd  ns  both,  one  common 

tomb: 
Was  I  to  raise  the  pile,  the  powers  invoke, 
Not  to  be  present  at  the  fatal  stroke  ? 
At  once  thou  hast  destroy'd  thyself  and 
me,  980 

Thj  town,  thy  senate,  and  thy  colony  f 
Brmg  water;  bathe  the  wound;  wbSle  I  in 

death 
Lay  dose  my  lips  to  hers,  and  catch  the 

flying  breath." 
This  said,  she  mounts  the  pile  with  eager 

haste. 
And  unjer^«u«  the  gaping  queea  en.. 

Her  temples  chaf'd;  and  her  own  garments 

tore. 
To  stanch  the  streaming  blood,  and  cleanse 

the  gore. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head, 
And,  fainting  thrice,  fell  grovling  on  the 

bed; 
Thrice  op'd  her  heavy  eyes,  and  sought 

the  liff ht,  990 

But,  having  found  it,  sicken'dat  the  siffht. 
And  dos'S   her  lids  at   last  in  endless 

night. 
Then  Juno,  grieving    that  she    should 

sustain 
A  death  so  ling'ring,  and  so  full  of  pain. 
Sent  Iris  down,  to  tree  her  from  the  strife 
Of  lab'ring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 
For  siifce  she  died,  not  doom'd  by  Heav'n's 

decree, 


Or  her  own  crime,  but  human  casualty. 
And  rage  of   love,  that  plung'd   her   in 

despair. 
The    Sisters    had    not    cut    the    topmost 

hair,  1000 

Which  Proserpine  and  they  can  only  know; 
Nor  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  below. 
Downward  the  various  goddess  took  her 

flight, 
And    drew    a  thousand   colors  from  the 

light; 
Then  stood  above  the  dyine  lover's  head. 
And  said:  "  I  thus  devote  thee  to  the  dead. 
This  ofTring  to  th'  infernal  gods  I  bear."  "j 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  out  the  fatal 

hair:  >- 

The  struggling  soul  was  loos'd,  and  life 

di^lv'd  in  air. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

JBneas,  settiiig  sail  from  Afrio,  is  driTeo  by  a 
storm  on  the  ooasts  of  Sieily,  where  he  is  hos- 
pitably reoeiVd  by  his  friend  Acettee,  king 
of  part  of  the  island,  and  bom  of  Trojan 
parentage.  He  applies  himself  to  celebrate 
the  memoir  of  his  father  with  divine  honors, 
and  aoooroingly  institutes  funeral  ffames, 
and  appoints  prizes  for  those  who  should  con- 
quer in  them.  While  the  ceremonies  were 
performing,  Juno  sends  Iris  to  persuade  the 
Trojan  women  to  bum  the  ships,  who,  upon 
her  instigation,  set  fire  to  tiiem ;  wluoh 
burnt  four,  and  would  haye  oonsum'd  the 
rest,  had  not  Jupiter,  by  a  miraculous  shower, 
extinguished  it.  Upon  this,  ^neas,  by  the 
adrice  of  one  of  his  generals,  and  a  yision  of 
his  father,  builds  a  oity  for  the  women,  old 
men,  and  others,  who  were  either  unfit  for 
war,  or  weary  of  the  ▼oyage,  and  sails  for 
Italy.  Venus  procures  of  Meptxme  a  safe  Toy- 
are  for  him  and  all  his  men,  excepting  only 
his  pilot  Palinurus,  who  is  unfortunately  lost. 

Meantime  the  Trojan  cuts  his  wat*ry  way,  K^^  ^ 
Fix'd  on  his  voyage,  thro'  the  curling  sea;      >t. 
Then,  casting    back  his  eyes,  with  dire        ^ 

amaze, 
Sees  on  the  Punic  shore  the  mounting  blaze. 
The  cause  unknown;  yet  his  presaging^ 

mind  I 

The  fate  of  Dido  from  the  fire  divin'd ;    [ 
He  knew  the  stormy  souls  of  womankind,  J 
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MieskS  then  re]flied:  "  Too  Buie  I  find 
We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind: 
Now  shift  your  sails;  what  place  can  please 

me  more 
Than  what  jon  promise^  the  Sicilian  shore, 
Whose  hallow'd  earth  Anohises'  bones  eon- 
tains,  40 
And  where  a  prince   of  Trojan  lineage 

reigns  ?  " 
The  eonrse  resolVd,  before  the  western 


What  secret  springs  their  eager  passions  iThey  scud  amd( in,  and  make  the  port  as- 
move,  '^^'^-..^^aJmiM      H 

How  capable  of  death  for  injured  love. 
Dire  auguries  from  hence    the    Trojans 

draw;  xo 

Till  neither  fires  nor  shining  shores  they 

saw. 
Now  seas  and  skies  their  prospect  only 

bound; 
An  empty  spaoe  above,  a   floating  field 

around. 
But  soon  the  heav'ns  with  shadows  were 

o'erspread; 
A  swelling  cloud  hung  hor'ring  o'er  their 

hea^: 
livid  it  look'd,  the  threat'ning  of  a  storm; 
Then  night  and  honor  ocean's  face  deform. 
The  pilot,  Palinurus,  cried  aloud: 
"What    gusts     of    weather    from    that 

gaui'ring  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage  !  Ere  yet  the  tempest 

roars,  ao 

Stand  to  your  tackle,  mates,  and  stretch 

your  oars; 
Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  luff  to 

wind.'' 
The  frighted  crew  perform  the  task  assigned. 
Then,  tohis  fearless  chief:  *<  Not  Heav'n," 

said  he, 
^  Tho'  Jove  hunself  should  promise  Italy, 
Can  stem  the  torrent  of  this  raging  sea. 
Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west 

arise. 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies  f 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea. 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their 

way.  30  f 

'T  is  fate  diverts  our  course,  and  fate  we  I 

must  obey.  J 

Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars,  and  polar  ught, 
Sicilia  lies,  whose  hospitable  shores 
In  safety  we  may  reach  with  struggUng 


d. 
Meantime  Aceil^tes,  from  a  lofty  stand. 
Beheld  tbp  fleet  descending  on  ihd  land; 
And,  not  unmindf  uvof  his  ancient  race, 
Down  from  the  cluff  he  ran  with  eager 

pace 
And  held  the  hero  in  h  strict  embrace. 
Of  a  rough  Libyan  beajr  the  spoils  he  wore. 
And  either  hand  a  pointed  javlin  bore.     50 
His  mother  was  a  aame\>f  I)ardan  blood; 
His  sire  Crinisus,  a  Sicilian  flood. 
He  welcomes  his  returning*  friends  ashore 
With  plenteous  country  cates  and  homely 

store. 
Now,  when  the  following  mom  had  chas'd 

away 
The  flying  stars,  and  light  restored  the  day, 
MmoM  adl'd  the  Trojan  troops  around, 
And  thus  bespoke   them   from   a   rising 

ground: 
*«  Offspring  of  heav'n, divine  Dardanianracel 
The  sun,  revolving  thro'  th'  ethereal  snaoe. 
The  shining  circle  of  the  year  has  fiU'd,    6i 
Since  first  this  isle  my  fauier's  ashes  held: 
And  now  the  rising  djty  renews  the  year; 
A  day  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear. 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  eames. 
With  gifts  on  altars  pO'd,  and  holy  munea, 
Tho'  banish'd  to  G«Btulia's  barren  sands. 
Caught  on  the  Grrecian  seas,  or  hostile  lands: 
But  since  this  happy  storm  our  fleet  has 

driVn 
(Not,  as  I  deem,  without  the  will  of  HeaVn) 
Upon   these  friendly  shores   and  flow'ry 

plains,  71 

Which  nide  Anchises  and  his  blest 
Let  us  with  joy  perform  his  honors  dne, 
And  pray  for  prosp'rous  winds,  our  voyage 

to  renew; 
Pray,  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  oor" 

own, 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be 

known. 
And  yearly  games  may  spread  the  gods' 

renown. 

Our  sports  Acestes,  of  the  Trojan  race, 
With  royal  gifts  ordain'd,  is  pleas'd  to  grace: 
Two  steers  on  eVry  ship  theldng  bestows; 
His  gods  and  ours  shall  share  your  eqiud 

vows.  81 

Besides,  if,  nine  days  hence,  the  rosy  mom 
Shall  with  unclouded  light  the  skies  adom. 
That  day  with  solemn  sports  I  mean  to 

grace: 
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'djs  on  the  seas  shall  run  a  wat'ry 

in  swiftness  for  the  goal  oon- 

And  othefrs  tr^  the  twanging  bow  to  bend; 
The  stroi^g,  with  iron  gauntlets  arm'd,  shall 

stfand 
Oppos'd'in  combat  on  the  yellow  sand. 
Let  all  1^  present  at  the  games  prepar'd,9o 
And  joyfhil  victors  wait  the  just  reward. 
But  novr  assist  the  rites,  with  garlands 

cffown'd." 
He  saidli  and  first  his  brows  with  myrtle 

t)ound. 
Then  Helymns,  by  his  example  led, 
And  old  Aoestes,  each  adonrd  lus  head; 
Thus  young  Asoanius,  with  a   sprightly 

grace, 
His  temples  tied,  and  all  the  Trojan  race, 
^neas  then  adyano'd  amidst  the  train, 
By  thousands  foUow'd  thro'  the  floVry 

plain, 
To  great  Ajichises'  tomb;  which  when  he 

found,  loo 

He  ponr'd  to  Bacchus,  on  the  hallow'd 

ground, 
Two  bowls  of  sparkling  wine,  of  milk  two 

more, 
And  two  (from  offer'd  buUs)  of  purple  gore. 
With  roses  then  the  sepulcher  he  strow'd. 
And  thns  his  other's  ghost  bespoke  aloud: 
**  Hafl,  O  ye  holy  manes  I  hail  again. 
Paternal  ashes,  now  review'd  in  yain  f 
The  gods  permitted  not,  that  you,  with' 

me, 
Should   reach   the   promised   shores  of 

Italy, 
Or  Tiber's  flood,  what  flood  soe'er  it 

be." 


IXO 


Scarce  had  he  finish'd,  when,  with  speckled 

pride, 
A  serpent  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  sev'n  high  volumes  roll'd; 
Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  but  streak'd 

with  scalv  gold: 
Thus  riding  on  nis  curls,  he  seem'd  to  pass 
A  rolling  me  along,  and  singe  the  grass. 
More  various  colors  thro'  his  body  run. 
Than  Iris  when  her  bow  imbibes  the  sun. 
Betwixt  the  rising  altars,  and  around. 
The  sacred  monster  shot  along  the  ground; 
With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he 

pass'd,  isz 

And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assay'd  the 

taste: 


»y  , 

ils 


Thus  fed   with  holy  food,  the  wondrous 

guest 
Within  the  hollow  tomb  rotir'd  to  rost. 
The  pious  prince,  surprised  at  what  he 

view'd. 
The   fun'ral  honors  with  moro  zeal  re- 

new'd, 
Doubtful  if  this  the  place's  genius  were. 
Or  guardian  of  his  father's  sepulcher. 
Five    sheep,  according    to    tiie    rites,  he 

slew; 
As  many  swine,  and  steers  of  sable  hue;  ijo 
New  gen'rous  wine  he  from  the  goblets 

pour'd. 
And  ct^l'd  lus  father's  ghost,  from  hell 

rostor'd. 
The  glad  attendants  in  long  order  come, 
OiPnng    their   gifts    at   great   Anchises' 

tomb: 
Some  add  moro  oxen;  some  divide  the 

rooil; 
Some  place  the  ehaigen  on  the  grauy 

soil; 
Some  blow  the  fires,  and  offer'd  entrails 

broil. 
Now  came  the  day  desir'd.    The  skies 

wero' bright 
With  rosv  luster  of  the  risine  light: 
The  bord'ring  people,  rous'd  by  sounding 

fame  140 

Of  Trojan  feasts  and  groat  Acestes'  name. 
The  crowded  shoro  with  acclamations  fill. 
Part  to  behold,  and  part  to  prove  their 

skill. 
And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they 

place. 
Green  laurol  wreaths,  and  palm,  the  vic- 
tors' ^;race: 
Within  the  cirole,  arms  and  tripods  lie,    ' 
Ingots  of   gold  and  silver,  heap'd  on 

high, 
And  vests  embroider'd,  of  the  Tyrian 

T^  4>. -^  ^  ^ ,-.  ^ 

claims, 
And  all  propare  for  their  appointed  games. 
Four   galleys    first,  which   equal   rowers 

bear,  151 

Advancing,  in  the  wat'ry  lists  appear. 
The  speedy  Dolphin,  that   outstrips   the 

wind, 
Boro  Mnestheus,  author  of  the  Memmian 

kind: 
Gyas  the  vast  ChimiBra's  bulk  commands. 
Which  rising,  like  a  tow'ring  city  stands; 
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Three  Trojans  tug  at  ev'ry  laboring  oar;  1 
Thxee  banks  in  three  degrees  the  sailors  I 

bore;  > 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  I 

roar.  J 

Sergesthus,  who  began  the  Sergian  race, 
In  the    great  Centaur  took  the  leading 

place;  i6i 

Cloanthus  on  the  seapgreen  Scylla  stood, 
From  whom  Cluentius  draws  his  Trojan 

blood. 
Far    in    the    sea,  against  the  foaming 

shore, 
There  stands  a  rock:   the  raging  billows 

roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms;  but,  when  't  is 

clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  foot 

appear. 
In  peace  below  the  gentle  waters  run; 
The  cormorants  above  lie  basking  in  the 

sun. 
On  this  the  hero  fiz'd  an  oak  in  sight,      170 
The  mark  to  guide  the  mariners  aright. 
To  bear  with  this,  the  seamen  stretch  their 

oars; 
Then  round  the  rook  they  ste^r,  and  seek 

the  former  shores. 
The  lots  decide  their  place.  Above  the  rest, 
Each  leader  shining  in  his  Tyrian  vest; 
The  conmion  crew  with  wreaths  of  poplar 

boughs 
Their    temples    crown,    and    shade    their 

sweaty  brows: 
Besmear'd  with  oil,  their  naked  shoulders 

shine. 
All  take  their  seats,  and  wait  the  sounding 

si^: 
They  gnpe  their  oars;  and  eVry  panting 

breast  180 

Is  rais'd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with 

fear  depress'd. 
The  clangor  of  the  trumpet  gives  the  sign; 
At  once  Siey  start,  advancing  in  a  line: 
With  shouts  the  sailors  rend  the  starry ' 

skies; 
Lash'd  with  their  oars,  the  smoky  billows 

rise; 
Sparkles  the  briny  main,  and  the  vex'd 

ocean  fries. 
Exact  in  time,  with  equal  strokes  they  row :  ^ 
At  once  the  brushing  oars  and  brazen  I 

prow  > 

Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  I 

depths  below.  J 


Not  fiery  coursers,  in  a  chariot  rai  ce,        190 
Invade  Uie  field  with  half  so  swifi  a  pace; 
Not  the  fierce  driver  with  moro.^  nuji 

lends  9  I 

The  sounding  lash,  and,  ere  the  ||8troke  > 

descends,  \  I 

Low  to  the  wheels  his  pliant  body  tt>ends.  J 
The  partial  crowd  their  hopes  ai|id  fears 

divide. 
And  aid  with  eager  shouts  the  f avo  r'd  side. 
Cries,  murmurs,  clamors,  with  a    mixing 

sound,  I 

From  woods  to  woods,  from  hills  vto  hills 

rebound. 
Amidst  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore, 
Gyas    outstripped    the    rest,    and    sprung 

before:  200 

Cloanthus,    better    mann'd,  pursued    him 

fast. 
But  his    o'er-masted   galley  check'd   his 

haste. 
The  Centaur  and  the  Dolphin  brush  the 

brine 
With  equal  oars,  advancing  in  a  line; 
And  now  the  mighty  Centaur  seems  to 

lead. 
And  now  the  speedy  Dolphin  gets  ahead; 
Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row, 
The    billows    lave  the  skies,   and    ocean 

groans  below. 
They  reach'd  the  mark.    Flroud  Gyas  and 

his  train 
In  triumph  rode,  the  victors  of  the  main;  no 
But,  steering  round,  he  charged  his  pilot 

stand 
More  close  to  shore,  and  skim  along  the 

sand-— 
"Let  others    bear  to   sea!"    Menostes 

heard; 
But   secret   shelves   too  cautiously  he 

fear'd, 
And,  fearing,  sought  the  deep;  and  still 

aloof  he  steer'd. 
With  louder  cries  the  captain  call'd  again: 
''Bear  to  the  rocky  shore,  and  shun  the 

main.'' 
He  spoke,  and,  speaking,  at  his  stem  he 

saw 
The    bold    Cloanthus  near  the  shelvings 

draw. 
Betwixt  the    mark   and    him  the  Scylla 

stood,  aso 

And  in  a  closer  compass  plow'd  the  flood. 
He  pass'd  the  mark;  and,  wheeling,  got 
before: 
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Gyas  blasfjhem'd  the  gods,  devoutly  swore, 
Cried  outJfor  anger,  and  his  hair  he  tore. 
Mindless  lof  others'  liyes  (so  high  was  grown 
His  risins  rage)  and  careless  of  his  own, 
The  trenpbling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew; 
Then  haisted  up,  and  overboard  he  threw: 
This  dome,  he  seiz'd  the  helm;  his  fellows 

ooieer'd, 
Tum'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly 

steer 'd.  330 

ly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 
Clogg'd|  with  his  clothes,  and  cumber'd  with 

lifiis  years: 
Now  dropping  wet,  he  climbs  the  cliff  with 

pain. 
The  crowd,  that  saw  him  fall  and  float  again, 
Shoat  from  the  distant  shore;  and  loudly 

laujfh'd, 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the 

brin^  draught. 
The  f ollowmg  Centaur,  and  the  Dolphin's 

crew, 
Their  vanished  hopes  of  victory  renew; 
While  Gvas  laes,  they  kindle  m  the  race. 
To  «acl7theS.k.^Serge.th«s  lakes  the 

place;  340 

Mnestheus  pursues;  and,  while  around  they 

wind. 
Comes  up,  not  half  his  galley's  leng^  be- 
hind; 
Then,  on  the  deck,  amidst  his  mates  ap- 
peared, 
And    tiius   their    drooping    courages    he 

cheer'd: 
"  My  friends,  and  Hector's  followers  here- 
tofore. 
Exert  your  vigor;  tug  the  lab'ring  oar; 
Stretch  to  your  strokes,  my  still  unoonquer'd 

crew, 
Whom  from  the  flaming  walls  of  Troy  I 

drew. 
In  this,  our  common  interest,  let  me  find 
That  strength  of  hand,  that  courage  of  the 

mind,  350 

As  when  yon  stemm'd  the  strong  Malean 

flood. 
And  o'er  the  Syrtes'  broken  billows  row'd. 
I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain; ' 
Tho'  yet  —  but,  ah  I  that  haughty  wish  is  I 

vain  1  *  I 

Let  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain. . 
But  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race  !  — 
Redeem  yourselves  uid  me  from  that  ^ia- 

grace." 
Now,  one  and  all,  they  tug  amain;  they  row 


At  the  full  stretch,  and  shake  the  brazen 

prow. 
The  sea  beneath  'em  sinks;  their  lab'ring 

sides  a6o 

Are  swell'd,  and  sweat  runs  gutt'ring  down 

in  tides. 
Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  suc- 
cess: 
Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  th'  unwieldy  Centaur  in  the  lock. 
The  vessel  struck;  and,  with  the  dreadful 

shock. 
Her  oars  she  shiver'd,  and  her  head  she 

broke. 
The  trembling  rowers  from  their   banks 

arise. 
And,  anxious  for  themselves,  renounce  the 

prize. 
With  iron  poles  they    heave  her  off  the 

shores,  370 

And  gather  from  the  sea  their  floating  oars. 
The  crew  of  Mnestheus,  with  elated  minds. 
Urge  their  success,  and  call  the  willing 

winds; 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  cut  their  liquid  way 
In  larger  compass  on  the  roomy  sea. 
As,  when  the  aove  her  rocky  hold  forsakes, 
Roua'd  in  a  fright,  her  sounding  wings  she 

shakes; 
The  cavern  rings  with  olatt'ring;  out  she 

flies. 
And  leaves  her  callow  care,  and  cleaves 

the  skies: 
At  first  she  flutters;  but  at  length  she 

springes  380 

To  smoother  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her 

wings: 
So  Mnestheus  in  the  Dolphin  cuts  the  sea; 
And,  flying  with  a  force,  that  force  assists 

his  way. 
Serffesthus  in  the  Centaur  soon  he  paas'd, 
Wedg'd  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking 

fast. 
In  vain  the  victor  he  with  cries  implores, 
And  practices  to  row  with  shatter'd  oars. 
Then  Mnestheus  bears  with  Gyas,  and  out- 
flies:  388 
The  ship,  without  a  pilot,  yields  the  prize. 
Unvanquish'd  Scylla  now  alone  remains; 
Her  he  pursues,  and  all  his  viffor  strains. 
Shouts  from  the  f av'ring  multitude  arise ; ' 
Applauding  Echo  to  the  shouts  replies;     I 
Shouts,  wishes,  and  applause  run  rattling  [ 


thro'  the  skies. 
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These    clamors  with  disdain    the    Soylla 

heard, 
Much  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the 

robb'd  reward: 
Resoly'd  to  hold  their  own,  they  mend  their 

pace. 
All  obstinate  to  die,  or  gain  the  race. 
Rais'd  with  success,  the  Dolphin  swiftly 

ran; 
For  they  can  conquer,  who  belieye  they 

can.  300 

Both  urge  their  oars,  and  fortune  both 

supplies. 
And    boUi  perhaps  had  shar'd  an  equial 

prize; 
When    to   the  seas  Cloanthus  holds    his 

hands. 
And  succor  from  the  wat'ry  pow'rs  de- 
mands: 
**  Goda  of  the  liquid  realms,  on  which  I  ^ 

row  I 
If,  giv'n  by  you,  the  laurel  bind  my 

brow, 
Assist  to  maJce  me  guilty  of  my  vow  I 
A  snow-white  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be 

slain; 
His  offer'd  entrails  cast  into  the  main, 
And    ruddy    wine,  from    golden    goblets 

thrown,  310 

Your  grateful  gift  and   my  return  shall 


own. 


ft 


The  choir  of  nymphs,  and  Phorcus,  from 

below, 
With  Tirgin  Panopea,  heard  his  vow; 
And  old  Portunus,  with  his  breadth  of  hand, 
Push'd  on,  and  sped  the  galley  to  the  land. 
Swift  as  a  shaft,  or  winged  wmd,  she  flies. 
And,  darting  to  the  port,  obtains  the  prize. 
The    herald    summons    all,    and    then 

proclaims 
'  Cloanthus  conqu'ror  of  the  naval  games. 
The  prince  wiw  laurel  crowns  the  victor's 

head,  330 

And  three  fat  steers  are  to  his  vessel  led, 
The  ship's   reward;    with  gen'rous    wine 

beside, 
And  sums  of  silver,  which  the  crew  divide. 
The  leaders  are  distinguish'd    from    the 

rest; 
The  victor  honor'd  with  a  nobler  vest. 
Where  gold    and  purple  strive  in  equal 

rows, 
And  needlework  its  happy  cost  bestows. 
There  Granymede  is  wrought  witii  living 

art. 


Chasing  thro'   Ida's  groves  theutaFemhlmg 

hart:  V  319 

»rtoi(]: 


I 

1 


Breathless  he  seems,  yet  eager  ton  pursue; 
When  from  aloft  descends,  m  opeff a  view. 
The  bird  of  Jove,  and,  sousing  on  f  his  prey, 
With  crooked  talons  bears  the  boy  t^away. 
In  vain,  with  lifted  hands  and  gazing 

eyes,  i 

His  guards  behold  him  soaring  thx.-x>'  the 

skies,  i 

And  dogs  pursue  his  flight  with  imiitated 

cries. 
Mnestheus    the  second  victor    was  de- 

clar'd; 
And,  summoned  there,  the  second  prize  he 

shar'd. 
A  coat  of  mail,  which  brave  Demolettsi 

bore,  I 

More  brave  .^Sneas  from  his  shoulders  > 

tore,  S40 

In  single  combat  on  the  Trojan  shore:      J 
This  was  ordain'd  for  Mnestheus  to  possess; 
In  war  for  his  defense,  for  ornament  in 

peace. 
Rich  was  the  gift,  and  glorious  to  behold, 
But  yet  so  pond'rous  with  its  plates  of  gold. 
That  scarce  two  servants  ooula  the  wei^t  1 

sustain; 
Yet,    loaded  thus,   Demoleiis    o'er  the 

plain 
Pursued  and  lightly  seiz'd  the  Trojan 

train. 
The  third,  succeeding  to  the  last  reward. 
Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver  shar'd,  350 
With  figures  prominent,  and  richly  wrought. 
And    two    brass  caldrons    from    Dodona 

brought. 
Thus  all,  rewarded  by  the  hero's  hands. 
Their  conqu'ring  temples  bound  with  purple 

bands; 
And  now  Sergesthus,  clearing  from  the 

rock. 
Brought  back  his  galley  shatter'd  with  the 

shock. 
Forlorn  she  look'd,  without  an  aiding  oar. 
And,  houted  by  the  vulgar,  made  to  shorei 
As  when  a  snake,  surpris'd  upon  the  road. 
Is  crush'd  athwart  her  body  by  the  load  360 
Of  heavy  wheels;  or  with  a  mortal  wound 
Her   beUy  bmis'd,  and  trodden   to   tbe 

ground: 
In  vain,  with  loosen'd  enrls,  she  crawls 

along; 
Yet,    fierce    above,    she   brandishes    her 

tongue; 
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Glares  with  her  eyes,  and  bristles  with  her 
seales; 

Bat,  groTeliiig  in  the  dust,  her  parts  un- 
sonnd  she  trails: 

So  slowly  to  the  port  the  Centanr  tends, 

Bnt,  what  she  wants  in  oars,  with  sails 
amends. 

Tet,  for  his  galley  sav'd,  the  f;rateful  prince 

Is  pleas'd  th'  nnhappy  chief  to  recom- 
pense. 370 

Pholoe,  the  Cretan  sUtc,  rewards  his  care, 

Beanteous  herself,  with  lovely  twins  as  fair. 
From  thence  his  way  the  Trojan  hero  bent 

Into  the  neighboring  plain,  witii  mountains 
pent. 

Whose  sides  were  shaded  with  surrounding 
wood. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  fair  yalley  stood 

A  natiye  theater,  which,  rising  slow 

By  just  degrees,  o'erlook'd  the  ground  be- 
low. 378 

High  on  a  sylvan  throne  the  leader  sate; 

A  numerous  train  attend  in  solemn  state. 

Here  those  that  in  the  rapid  course  delight, 

Desire  of  honor  and  the  prize  inyite. 

The  rival  runners  without  order  stand; 

The  Trojans  mix'd  with  the  Sicilian  band. 

First  Nisus,  with  Furyalus,  appears; 

Euryalus  a  boy  of  blooming  years, 

With  sprightly  grace  and  equaJ  beauty 
crown'd; 

Nisus,  for  friendship  to  the  youth  renown'd. 

Diores  next,  of  Priam's  r^  race, 

Then  Salius,  join'd  witii  ratron,  took  their 
place;  >  390 

Sat  Patron  in  Arcadia  had  his  birth, 
d  Salius  his  from  Acamanian  earth;) 
Then  two  Sicilian  youths  —  the  names  of 

these. 
Swift  Helymus,  and  lovely  Panopes: 
Both  jolly  huntsmen,  both  in  forests  bred. 
And  ownmg  old  Aoestes  for  their  head; 
With  sev'ral  others  of  ignobler  name. 
Whom  time  has  not  delivered  o'er  to  fame. 
To  these  the  hero  thus  his  thoughts  ex- 
plain'd. 
In  words  which  gen'ral  approbation  gain'd: 
**  One  common  largess  is  for  all  designed,  401 
(The  vanquished  and  the  victor  shall  be 

join'd,) 
Two  darts  of  polish'd  steel  and  Gnosian 

wood, 
A  silver-studded  ax,  alike  bestow'd. 
The  foremost  three  have  olive  wreaths  de- 
creed: 


The  first  of  these  obtains  a  stately  steed, 

Adom'd  with  trappings;  and  the  next  in 
fame. 

The  quiver  of  an  Amazonian  dame. 

With  f eather'd  Thracian  arrows  well  sup- 
plied: 

A  ffolden  belt  shall  eird  his  manly  side,  410 

Which  with  a  sparkling  diamond  shall  be 
tied. 

The  third  this  Grecian  helmet  shall  con- 
tent." 

He  said.  To  their  appointed  base  they  went ; 

With  beating  hearts  th'  expected  sign  re- 
ceive, 

And,  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave. 

SprMd  out,  as  on  the  winged  winds,  they 
flew, 

And  seiz'd  the  distant  goal  with  greedy  view. 

Shot  from  the  crowd,  swift  Nisus  aU  o'er- 
pass'd; 

Nor  storms,  nor  thunder,  equal  half  his 
haste. 

The  next,  but,  tho'  the  next,  yet  far  dis- 
join'd,  4S0 

Came  Salius,  and  Euryalus  behind; 

Then  Helymus,  whom  young  Diores  plied, 

Step  after  step,  and  almost  side  by  side. 

His  shoulders  pressing;  and,  in  longer  space, 

Had  won,  or  left  at  least  a  dubious  race. 
Now,  spent,  the  goal  they  almost  reach 
at  last. 

When  eager  Nisus,  hapless  in  his  haste, 

Slipp'd  first,  and,  slipping,  fell  upon  the 
plain, 

Soak'd  with  the  blood  of  oxen  newly  slain. 

The  careless  victor  had  not  mark'd  hii 
way;  430 

But,  treailing  where  the  treach'rous  puddle 

lay, 

His  heels  flew  up;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
He  fell,  besmear'd  with  filth  and  holy  gore. 
Not  mindless  then,  Euryalus,  of  thee. 
Nor  of  the  sacred  bonds  of  amity, 
He  strove  th'  immediate  rival's  hope  to 

cross. 
And  caught  the  foot  of  Salius  as  he  rose. 
So  Salius  lay  extended  on  the  plain; 
Euryalus  springs  out,  the  prize  to  gain, 
And  leaves  the  crowd:    applauding  peals 

attend  440 

The  victor  to  the  goal,  who  vanquish'd  by 

his  friend. 
Next  Helymus;  and  then  Diores  came, 
By  two    misfortunes  made  the    third  in 

fame. 
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But  Salius  enters,  and,  exclaiming  lond 
For  justice,  deafens  and  disturbs  the  crowd; 
Urges  his  cause  may  in  the  court  be  heard; 
And  pleads  the  prize  is  wrongfully  con- 
ferred. 
But  favor  for  Euryalus  appears; 
His  blooming  beauty,  with  his  tender  tears. 
Had  brib'd  the  judges  for  the  promised 

prize.  450 

Besides,  Diores  fills  the  court  with  cries. 
Who  Tainly  reaches  at  the  last  reward. 
If  the  first  palm  on  Salius  be  conferred. 
Then  thus  the  prince:  **Let  no  disputes 

arise: 
Where  fortune  plac'd  it,  I  award  the  prize. 
But  f  ortune*s  errors  give  me  leave  to  mend, 
At  least  to  pity  my  deserving  friend." 
He  said,  and,  from  among  the  spoils,  he 

cbaws 
(Pond'rous  with  shaggy  mane  and  golden 

paws) 
A  lion's  hide:  to  Salius  this  he  gives.       460 
Nisus  with  envy  sees  the  gift,  and  grieves. 
"If  such  rewuds  to  vanquish'd  men  are 

due," 
He  said,  "  and  falling  is  to  rise  by  you. 
What  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty 

claim. 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards  and  fame  ? 
In  falling,  both  an  equal  fortune  tried; 
Would  f ortxme  for  my  fall  so  well  provide  1 " 
With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face,  and  shoVd 
His  hands  and  all  his  habit  smear'd  with 

blood. 
Th'  indulgent  father  of  the*people  smil'd,  470 
And  cans  d  to  be  produc'd  an  ample  shield. 
Of  wondrous  art,  oy  Didymaon  wrought, 
Long  since  from  Neptune's  bars  in  triumph 

brought. 
This  giv'n  to  Nisus,  he  divides  the  rest, 
And  equal  justice  in  his  gifts  expressed. 
The  race  thus  ended,  and  rewards  be- 

stow'd, 
Onoe  more  the  prince  bespeaks  th'  attentive 

crowd: 
"  If  there  be  here  whose  dauntless  courage 

dare 
In    gauntlet-fight,  with   limbs  and    body 

bare. 
His  opposite  sustain  in  open  view,  480 

Stand  forth  the  champion,  and  the  games 

renew. 
Two  prizes  I  propose,  and  thus  divide: 
A  buD  with  gdded  horns,  and  fillets  tied. 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conqu'ring  chief; 


A  sword  and  helm  shall  cheer  the  loser's 

grief." 
Then  haughty  Dares  in  the  lists  a|^)ears; 
Stalking  he  strides,  his  head  erected  bears  : 
His  nervous  arms  the  weighty  gaxmtlet 

wield, 
And  loud  applauses  echo  thro'  the  field. 
Dares  alone  m  combat  us'd  to  stand         490 
The  match  of  mighty  Paris,  hand  to  hand; 
The  same,  at  Hector's  f un'rals,  undertook 
Gigantic  Butes,  of  th'  Amycian  stock. 
And,  by  the  stroke  of  his  resistless  hand, 
Stretch'd  the  vast  bulk  upon  the  yellow 

sand. 
Such  Dares  was;  and  such  he  strode  along, 
And    drew    the    wonder    of    the    gazing 

throng. 
His  brawny  back  and  ample  breast  he" 

shows; 
His  lifted    arms  around    his  head  he 

throws. 
And  deals  in  whistling  air  his  empty 

blows.  500 

His  match  is  sought;  but, thro'  the  trem- 
bling band. 
Not  one  dares  answer  to  the  proud  demand. 
Presuming  of  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes 
Alreadv  he  devours  the  promis'd  prize. 
He  claims  the  bidl  with  awless  insolence, 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the 

prince: 
"If  none  my  matchless  valor  dares  op- 
pose. 
How  long  shall  Dares  wait  his  dastard 

foes? 
Permit  me,  chief,  permit  without  delay. 
To  lead  this  uncontended  gttt  away."      510 
The  crowd  assents,  and  with  redoubled 

cries 
For  the  proud  challenger  demands  the  prize. 

Acestes,  fir'd  with  just  disdain,  to  see 
The  palm  usurp'd  witiiout  a  victory, 
Reproach'd  Entellus  thus,  who  sate  beside. 
And  heard  and  saw,  unmoVd,  the  Trojan's 

pride: 
"  Once,  but  in  vain,  a  champion  of  renown. 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown, 
A  prize  in  triumph  borne  before  your  sight, 
And  shun,  for  fear,  the  danger  of  the 

fight  ?  s»> 

Where  is  our  Eryx  now,  the  boasted  name. 
The  god  who  taught  your  thund'ring  arm 

the  ganre  ? 
Where  now  your  baffled  honor?    Where 

the  spoil 
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That  fill'd  Toor  houae,  and  fame  that  flll'd 

our  ule  ?  " 
Entellus,  thus:  '*  My  soul  ia  still  the  same, 
UnmoT'd  with  fear,  and  moVd  with  mar- 
tial fame; 
But  my  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains. 
O  could  I  turn  to  that  fair  prime  again, 
That  prime  of  which  this  boaster  is  so 

Tain,  sjo 

The  brave,  who  this  deerepid  age  defies, 
Should  feel  my  force,  without  uie  promis'd 

prize.*' 
He  said;  and,  rising  at  the  word,  he  threw 
Two    ponderous  gauntlets  down  in   open 

view; 
Grauntlets  which  Eryz  wont  in  fight  to 

wield, 
And  sheathe  his  hands  with  in  the  listed 

field. 
With  fear  and  wonder  seiz'd,  the  crowd 

beholds 
The  gloves  of  death,  with  seVn  distin- 
guished folds 
Of  tough  bull  hides;  the  space  within  is 

spread 
With  iron,  or  with  loads  of  heavy  lead:  $40 
Dares  himself  was  daunted  at  the  sight, 
Benounc'd  his  challenge,  and  refiu'd  to 

fight 
Astonislrd  at  their  weight,  the  hero  stands. 
And  pois'd  the  ponderous  engines  in  his 

hands. 
«<What  had  your  wonder,"  said  Entel-^ 

las,  **  been. 
Had  you  tiie  gauntlets  of  Alcides  seen, 
Or  view'd  the  stem  debate  on  this  un- 
happy green  I 
These  which  I  bear  your  brother  Eryx 

bore. 
Still   mark'd   with   battered    brains   and 

mingled  gore. 
With  these  he  long  sustained  th'  Herculean 

arm;  550 

And  these  I  wielded  while  my  blood  was 

warm, 
This  languished  frame  while  better  spirits 

leo. 
Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'er- 

snow'd  my  head. 
But  if  the  challenger  these  arms  refuse, 
And  cannot  wield  their  weight,  or  dare  not 

use; 
If  great  iBneas  and  Acestes  join 
In  his  request,  these  gauntlets  I  resign; 


Let  us  with  eaual  arms  perform  the  fight. 
And  let  him  leave  to  fear,  since  I  resign 

my  right." 
This  said,  Entellus  for  the  strife  pre- 
pares; 560 
Stripp'a    of    his    quilted    coat,   his    body 

bares; 
Compos'd  of  mighty  bones  and  brawn  he 

stands, 
A  goodly  J^ow'ring  object  on  the  sands. 
Then  just  .£neas  equal  arms  supplied. 
Which  round  their  shoulders  to  their  wrists 

they  tied. 
Both  on  the  tiptoe  stand,  at  full  extent, 
Their  arms  aloft,  their  bodies  inly  bent; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear 

afar; 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the 

war. 
One  on  Ms  youth  and  pliant   limbs  re- 
lies; 570 
One  on  his  sinews  and  his  giant  size. 
The  Ust  i.  stiff  with  age,  his  motioii' 

slow; 
He  heaves  for  breath,  he   staggers  to 

and  fro, 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils 

loudly  blow. 
Yet   equal    in   success,  they  ward,  they 

strike; 
Their  ways  are  diff'rent,  but  their  art 

alike. 
Before,    behind,    the    blows    are    dealt; 

around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  ratUing   thumps 

resound. 
A  storm  of  strokes,  well  meant,  with  fury 

files. 
And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and 

eyes.  580 

Nor  'always   errs;   for   oft   the   gauntlet 

draws 
A  sweeping    stroke  along  the  crackling 

jaws. 
Heavy    with    age,    Entellus    stands    his 

ground. 
But   with    his  warping   body  wards   the 

wound. 
His   hand   and  watchful   eye  keep  even 

pace; 
While    Dares    traverses    and    shifts    his 

place. 
And,  like  a  captain  who  beleaguers  round 
Some    strong-built    castle    on    a    rising 

ground, 
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Views  all  th'  approaches  with  obseryingi 

eyes: 
This  and  that  other  part  in  yain  he  > 

triesi  590 

And  more  on  industry  than  force  relies. 
With  hands  on  high,  Entellus  threats 

the  foe; 
But  Dares  watoh'd  the  motion  from  be- 
low, 
And  slipp'd  aside,  and  shnnn'd  the  long 

desoendine  blow. 
Entellus  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind. 
And,  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  desini'd, 
Headlouff  and  heavy  feU;  his  ample  breast 
And  weighty  limbs  his   ancient   mother 

press'd. 
So  falls  a  hollow  pine,  that  long  had  stood 
On  Ida's  height,  or  Erymanthus'  wood,  600 
Tom  from  the  roots.  The  diff 'ring  nations 

rise. 
And  shouts  and  mingled  murmurs  rend 

the  skies. 
Acestes  runs  with  eager  haste,  to  raise 
The  f all'n  companion  of  his  youthful  days. 
Dauntless  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  re- 
turned; 
With  shame  his  glowing  cheeks,  his  eyes 

with  fury  bum'd. 
Disdain  and  conscious  virtue  fir'd  his  breast, 
And   with    redoubled    force    his    foe    he 

pressM. 
He  lays  on  load  with  either  hand,  amain, 
And  headlong  drives  the  Trojan  o'er  tiie 

plain;  6x0 

Nor  stops,  nor  stays;  nor  rest  nor  breath  *| 

allows;  I 

But  storms  of  strokes  deioend  about  his  > 

brows,  I 

A  rattling  tempest,  and  a  hail  of  blows.  J 
But  now  the  prince,  who  saw  the  wild 

increase 
Of  wounds,  commands  the  combatants 

to  cease, 
And  bounds  Entellus'  wrath,  and  bids 

the  peace. 
First  to  the  Trojan,  spent  with  toil,  he 

came. 
And  sooth'd  his  sorrow  for  the  suffer'd 

shame. 
'<  What  fury  seiz'd  my  friend  ?  The  gods," 

said  he, 
**  To  him  propitious,  and  averse  to  thee,  6ao 
Have  giVn  his  arm  superior  force  to  thine. 
Tis  madness  to  contend  with   strength 

divine." 


The  gauntlet  fight  thus  ended,  from  the 

shore 
His  faithful  friends  unhappy  Dares  bore: 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour'd  a  purple 

flood. 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his 

blood. 
Faintly    he    stagger'd    thro'    the    hissing 

throng, 
And  hung  ms  head,  and  trail'd  his  legs 

along. 
The  sword  and  casque  are  carried  by  his 

train;  6ag 

But  with  his  foe  the  palm  and  ox  remain. 

The  champion,  then,  before  iBneas  came, 
Proud  of   his  prize,  but  prouder  of  his 

fame: 
«0    goddess-bom,    and    you,    Dardanian 

host, 
Mark    with    attention,    and   forgive    my 

boast; 
Learn  what  I  was,  by  what  remains;  and 

know 
From  what  impending  fate  you  saVd  my 

foe." 
Sternly  he  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the  * 

bull; 
And,  on  his  ample  forehead  aiming  full, 
The  deadly  stroke,  descending,  pierc'd 

the  skull. 
Down  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  second 

wound,  640 

But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spurns 

the  ground. 
Then,  thus:  "  In  Dares'  stead  I  offer  this. 
Eryx,  accept  a  nobler  sacrifice; 
Take  the  lost  gift  my  withered  aims  can 

yield: 
Thy  gauntlets  I  resign,  and  here  renounee 

the  field." 
This  done,  ^neas  orders,  for  the  close, 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 
The  mast  Sersesthus'  shatter'd  galley  bore 
With  his  own  hands  he  raises  on  the  shore. 
A  fiutt'ring  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie,  650 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 
The  rival  archers  in  a  line  advance. 
Their  turn  of  shooting  to  receive  from 

chance. 
A  helmet  holds  their  names;  the  lots  are 

drawn: 
On  the  first  scroll  was  read  HippocoGn. 
The  people  shout.  Upon  the  next  was  found 
Young  Mnesthens,  late  with  naval  honors 

crown'd. 
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The  third  oontain'd  Enrytion's  noble  namey 
Thy  brother,  PandarDS,  and  next  in  fame, 
Whom  Pallas  urg'd   the  treaty  to  eon- 
found,  660 
And  send  among  the  Gireeks  a  leathered 

wound. 
Acestes  in  the  bottom  last  remained. 
Whom  not  Ids  age  from  youthfol  sports 

restrained. 
Soon  all  with  yigor  bend  their  trusty  bows, 
And  from  the  quiver  each  his  arrow  chose. 
Hippoeoon's  was  the  first:  with  foroefnl 

sway 
It  flew,  and,  whizzing,  out  the  liquid  way. 
Fix'd  in  the  mast  the  feather'd  weapon 

stands: 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  bands, 
And  the  tree  trembled,  and  the  shouting 

cnes  670 

Of  the  pleas'd  people  rend  the  vaulted  skies. 
Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  1 

drove,  I 

With  lifted  eves,  and  took  his  aim  above,  > 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  I 

dove;  J 

Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  eut  the  cord 
Which  fasten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 
The  eaptive  thus  releas'd,  away  she  flies. 
And  beats  with  clapping  wings  the  yieldhig 

skies. 
His  bow  already  bent,  Eurytion  stood;    679 
And,  having  flrst  invok'd  his  brother  god. 
His  winged  shaft  with  eaeer  haste  he  sped. 
The  fatSi  message  reached  her  as  she  fled: 
She  leaves  her  life  aloft;  she  strikes  the 

ground, 
And  renders  back  the  weapon  in  the  wound. 
Acestes,  grudging  at  his  lot,  remains. 
Without  a  prize  to  gratify  bis  pains. 
Yet,  shootmg  upwtM,  sends  his  shaft,  to 

show 
An  archer's  art,  and  boast  his  twanging  bow. 
The  feather'd  arrow  cave  a  dire  portent, 
And  latter  augurs  judge  from  this  event.  690 
Chafd  bv  the  speed,  it  fir'd;  and,  as  it  flew, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew: 
Kindling  they  mount,  and  mark  the  shiny 

way; 
Across  the  skies  as  falling  meteors  play, 
And  vanish  into  wind,  or  in  a  blaze  decay. 
The  Trojans  and  Sicilians  wildly  stare. 
And,  trembling,  turn   their  wcmder  into 

pra/r. 
The  Dardan  prince  put  on  a  smiling  face, 
And  strain'd  Acestes  with  a  dose  embrace; 


Then,  honoring  him  with  gifts  above  the 
rest,  700 

Tum'd  the  bad  omen,  nor  his  fears  con- 
fessed. 

"  The  gods,"  said  he,  **  this  miracle  have 
wrought, 

And  order'd  you  the  prize  without  the  lot. 

Accept  this  goblet,  rough  with  flgur'd  gold, 

Which^OJ^cUn  Ci«e«.  gav.  u.y  si«.  of 

This  pledge  of  ancient  amitv  receive, 
Which  to  my  second  sire  I  justly  give." 
He  said,  ana,  with  the  trumpets'  cheerful 

sound, 
Proclaim'd  him   victor,   and   with  laurel 

orown'd. 
Nor  good  Euijtbn  envied  him  the  prize,  7x0 
Tho'  he  transnx'd  the  pigeon  in  the  skies. 
Who  cut  the  line,  with  second  gifts  was 

pw'd; 
The  third  was  his  whose  arrow  piero'd  the 

mast. 
The  chief,  before  the  games  were  wholly 

done, 
Call'd  Periphantes,  tutor  to  his  son, 
And  whispei^d  thus:  *<  With  speed  Ascanius 

find; 
And,  if  his  childish  troop  be  ready  join'd. 
On  horseback  let  him  grace  his  grandsire's 

day, 
And  lead  his  equals  arm'd  in  just  array." 
He  said;  and,  calling  out,  the  cirque  he 

clears.  7x0 

The  crowd  withdrawn,  an  open  plain  ap- 
pears. 
And  now  the  noble  y]ouths,  of  form  divine,  1 
Advance  before  their  fathers,  in  a  line:     I 
The  riders  grace  the  steeds;  the  steeds  | 

with  glory  shine.  J 

Thus  marching  on  in  military  pride. 
Shouts  of  applause  resound  60m  side  to 

side. 
Their  casques  adom'd  with  laurel  wreaths 

they  wear. 
Each  brandishing  aloft  a  cornel  spear. 
Somo  at  their  g»ekt  thoir  gilded  qmyem 

bore; 
Their  chains  of  bumish'd  gold  hung  down 

before.  730 

Three  graceful  troops  they  form'd  upon 

the  green; 
Three  graceful  leaders  at  their  head  were 

seen; 
Twelve  follow'd  ev'ry  chief,  and  left  a 

space  between. 
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The  fint  youn^  Priam  led;  a  lovely  boy, 
Whose  grandflire  was  th'  unhappy  king  of 

Troj; 
His  laoe  in  after  times  was  known  tol 

fame,  I 

New  honors  adding  to  the  Latian  name;   > 
And  well  the  royalboy  his  Thracian  steed  I 

became.  J 

White  were  the  fetlocks  of  his  feet  before, 
And  on  his  front  a  snowy  star  he  bore.    740 
Then  beauteous  Atys,  with  liilus  bred, 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led. 
The  last  in  order,  but  the  mrst  in  place. 
First  in  the  lovely  features  of  his  face, 
Rode  fair  Ascanius  on  a  fiery  steed. 
Queen  Dido's  gift,  and  of  the  Tyrian  breed. 
Sure  coursers  for  the  rest  the  long  ordains. 
With  golden  bits  adorn'd,  and  purple  reins. 
The  pleas'd  spectators  peals  of  shouts 

renew. 
And  all  the  parents  in  the  children  view ;  750 
Their    make,    their    motions,    and    their 

sprightly  grace. 
And  hopes  and  fears  alternate  in  their  face. 
Th'  nnfledg'd  commanders  and  their  mar- 
tial train 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain 
Around  their  sires,  and,  at  th'  appointed 

sign, 
Drawn  up  in  beauteous  order,  form  a  line. 
The  second  signal  sounds,  the  troop  divides 
In  three  distinruish'd  paits,  with  three  dis- 
tinguished guides. 
Again  they  close,  and  once  aeain  disjoin; 
In  troop  to  troop  oppos'd,  and  line  to  line. 
They  meet;  they  wheel;  they  throw  their 

darts  afar  761 

With  harmless  rage  and  well-dissembled 

war. 
Then  in  a  round  the  mingled  bodies  run: 
Flying  they  follow,  and  pursnincr  shun; 
Broken,  they  break;  and,  raUying,  they 

renew 
In  other  forms  the  military  shew. 
At  last,  in  order,  undiscem'd  they  join, 
And  march  together  in  a  friendly  fine. 
And,  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old, 
Witi^  wand'ring  ways  and  many  a  winding 

fold,  770 

Involved  the  weary  feet,  without  redress. 
In  a  round  error,  which  denied  recess; 
So  fought  the  Trojan  boys  in  warlike  play, 
Tum'a  and  retum'd,  and  still  a  difPrent 

way. 
Thus  dolphins  in  the  deep  each  other  chase 


In  circles,  when  they  swim  around  the 
wat'ry  race. 

This  game,  these  carousels,  Ascanius  tauffht; 

And,  Duilding  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought; 

Shew'd  what  he  leam'd:  the  Latin  sires  im- 
part 

To  their  succeeding  sons  the  graceful  art; 

From  these  imperial  Rome  received  the 
game,  781 

Which  Troy,  the  youths  the  Trojan  troop, 
they  name. 
Thus  far  the  sacred  sports  they  cele- 
brate: 

But  Fortune  soon  resum'd  her  ancient  hate; 

For,  while  they  pay  the  dead  his  annual 
dues. 

Those  envied  rites  Saturnian  Juno  views; 

And  sends   the  goddess   of   the  various 
bow. 

To  try  new  methods  of  revenge  below; 

Supplies  the  winds  to  wing  her  airy  way, 

Where  in  the  port  secure  the  navy  lay.   790 

Swiftly  fair  Ins  down  her  arch  descends, 

And,  undisoem'd,  her  fatal  voyage  ends. 

She  saw  the  gathering  crowd;  and,  gliding 
thence, 

The  desart  shore,  and  fleet  without  de- 
fense. 

The  Trojan  matrons,  on  the  sands  alone, 

With  sighs  and  tears  Anohises'  death  be- 
moan: 

Then,  turning  to  the  sea  their  weeping 
eyes. 

Their  pity  to  themselves  renews  their  cries. 

'^Alasl"  said  one,  ''what  oceans  yet  re- 
main 

For  us  to  sail  1  what  labors  to  sustain ! " 

All  take  the  word,  and,  with  a  gen'ral 
groan,  Sot 

Implore  the  gods  for  peaoe,  and  places  of 
their  own. 
The  goddess,  great  in  mischief,  views 
&ir  pains, 

And  in  a  woman's  form  her  heav'nly  limbs 
restrains. 

In  face  and  shape  old  Beroe  she  became,  1 

Dorydus'  wife,  a  venerable  dame,  I 

Once  blest  with  riches,  and  a  mother's  l 


Thus  ohang'd,  amidst  the  crying  crowd  she 

ran, 
Miz'd  with  the  matrons,  and  these  words 

began: 
"0  wretdied  we,  whom  not  the  Grecian 

pow'r,  8x0 
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Nor  ikmes,  deatroj'd,  in  Troy's  unhappy 

hour  I 
O  wretched  we,  reserr'd  by  cruel  fate, 
Beyond  the  mins  of  the  linking  itate  I 
Now  sev'n  reyolTing  years  are  wholly  ran, 
Since  this  improsp'rons  voyage  we  begnn ; 
Since,  toes'd  from  shores  to  shores,  from 

lands  to  lands. 
Inhospitable  rocks  and  barren  sands, 
Wana'ring  in  exile  thro'  the  stormy  sea, 
We  search  in  yain  for  flying  Italy. 
Now  cast  by  fortune  on  this  kindred' 

land,  8m> 

What  should  onr  rest  and  rising  walls 

withstand. 
Or  hinder  here  to  fix  our  banish'd  band  ?^ 
O  country  lost,  and  fods  redeem'd  in  yain. 
If  still  in  endless  exile  we  remain ! 
Shall  we  no  more  the  Trojan  walls  renew. 
Or  streams  of  some  dissembled   SimoXs 

yiewl 
Haste,  join  with  me,  th'  unhappy  fleet  eon- 

sume  1 
Cassandra  bids;  and  I  declare  her  doom. 
In  slee^  I  saw  her;  she  supplied  my  hands 
(For  this  I  more  than  dreamt)  with  flaming 

brands:  830 

'With  these,'  said  she,  'these  wand'ring' 

ships  destroy: 
These  are  your  fatal  seats,  and  this  your 

Troy.' 
Time  calls  you  now;  the  precious  hour 

employ: 
Slack  not  the  good  presage,  while  Heav'n 

inspires 
Our  minds  to  dare,  and  gives  the  ready 

fires. 
See  1  Neptune's  altars  minister  their  brands: 
The  goa  is  pleas'd;  the  god  supplies  our 

hands. 
Then  from  the  j^ile  a  flaming  fire  she  drew. 
And,  toss'd  in  air,  amidst  the  galleys  threw. 
Wrapp'd  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly 

stare:  840 

Then  Pyrgo,  reverenc'd  for  her  hoary  hair, 
Pvrgo,  the  nurse  of  Priam's  num'rous  race: 
**  !m  o  Beroe  this,  tho'  she  belies  her  face  I 
What  terrors  from  her  frowning  front  arise ! 
Behold  a  goddess  in  her  ardent  eyes  I 
What  rays  around  her  heaVnly  &ce  are 

seen  I 
Mark  her  majestic  voice,  and  more  than 

mortal  mien  I 
Beroe  but  now  I  left,  whom,  pin'd  with 

pain, 


Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  de- 
tain." 

She  said.  The  matrons,  seiz'd  with  new 
amaze,  850 

Roll  their  malignant  eyes,  and  on  the  navy 
gaze. 

They  j^ar,  and  hope,  and    neither   part 
obey: 

They  hope  the  fated  land,  but  fear  the 
fatal  way. 

The  goddess,  having  done  her  task  below, 

Mount,  up^  equ^  wing.,  and  bends  her 
painted  bow. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  and  seiz'd  with  rage 
divine, 

The  matrons  prosecute  their  mad  design: 

They  shriek  aloud;  they  snatch,  with  im- 
pious hands, 

The  food  of  altars ;  fires  and  fl«Tniwg  brands. 

Green  boughs  and  saplings,  mingled  in  their 
haste,  860 

And  smoking  torches,  on  the  ships  they 
cast. 

The  flame,  unstopp'd  at  first,  more  fury 
gains. 

And  Vidcan  rides  at  large  with  loosen'd 
reins: 

Triumphant  to  the  painted  sterns  he  soars, 

And  seizes,  in  his  way,  the  banks  and  crack- 
ling oars. 

Eumelus  was  the  first  the  news  to  bear, 

While  yet  they  crowd  the  rural  theater. 

Then,  what  they  hear,  is  witness'd  by  their 
eyes: 

A  storm  of  sparkles  and  of  flames  arise. 

Ascanius  took  th'  alarm,  while  yet  he  led  870 

His  early  warriors  on  his  prancing  steed, 

And,  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpass'd; 

Nor  could  his  frightea  friends  reclaim  his 
haste. 

Soon  as  the  royal  vouth  appear'd  in  view. 

He  sent  his  voice  before  hun  as  he  flew: 

"  What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  de- 
stroy 

The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy  I 

Not  hostile  fleets,  but  your  own  hopes,  you 
burn, 

And  on  your  friends  your  fatal  fury  turn. 

Behold  your  own  Ascanius  I "  Wmle  he ' 
said,  880 

He  drew  his  glitf ring  helmet  from  his 
head. 

In  which  the  youths  to  sportful  arms  he 
led. 

By  this,  ^neas  and  his  train  appear; 
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And  now  the  women,  seiz'd  with  shame  and 

fear, 
Dispersed,  to  woods  and  oavems  take  their 

flight, 
Abhor  their  actions,  and  avoid  the  light; 
Their  friends  acknowledge,  and  their  error 

find. 
And  shake  the  goddess  from  their  alter'd 

mind. 
Not  so  the  raging  fires  their  f  nry  cease, 
Bnt,  lurking  in  the  seams,  with  seeming 

peace,  890 

Work  on  their  way  anud  the  smold'ring  tow, 
Sure  in  destruction,  but  in  motion  slow. 
The  silent  plague  thro'  the  green  timber 

eats. 
And  Tomits  out  a  tardy  flame  by  fits. 
Down  to  the  keels,  and  upward  to  the  sails. 
The  fire  descends,  or  mounts,  but  still  pre- 
vails; 
Nor  buckets  pour'd,  nor  strength  of  human 

hand, 
Can  the  yictorions  element  withstand. 

The  pious  hero  rends  his  robe,  and  throws 
To  heav'n  his  hands,  and  with  his  hands  his 

vows.  900 

**0  Jove,"  he  cried,   "if  pray'rs  can  yet 

have  place; 
If  thou  abhorr'st  not  all  the  Dardan  race; 
If  any  spark  of  pity  still  remain; 
If  gods  are  gods,  and  not  invok'  ~ 
Yet  spare  the  relics  of  the  Troji 
Yet  m>m  the  flames  our  burning  vessds 

free. 
Or  let  thy  fury  fall  alone  on  me  I 
At  this  devoted  head  thy  thunder  throw. 
And  send  the  willing  sacrifice  below  I " 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when  southern  storms 

arise:  910 

From  pole  to  pole  the  forky  lightning  flies; 
Lo«i  tatUmg  shakes  the  mountains  and  the 

plain; 
Heav'n  bellies  downward,  and  descends  in 

rain. 
Whole  sheets  of  water  from  the  clouds  are 

sent. 
Which,  hissing  thro'  the  planks,  the  flames 

prevent. 
And  stop  the  fiery  pest.  Four  ships  alone 
Bum  to  the  waist,  and  for  the  fleet  atone. 
But  doubtful  tiioughts  the  hero's  heart 

divide; 
If  he  should  still  in  Sicily  reside. 
Forgetful  of  his  fates,  or  tempt  the  main, 
In  hope  the  promis'd  Italy  to  gain.         931 


in;  \ 

:'d  in  vain;  > 
>jan  train  I J 


Then  Nautes,  old  and  wise,  to  whom  alone 
The  will  of  Heav'n  by  PaUaa  was  fore- 
shown; 
Yers'd  in  portents,  ezperienc'd,  and  inspir'd 
To  tell  events,  and  what  the  fates  reqmr'd; 
Thus  while  he  stood,  to  neither  part  indin'd. 
With  cheerful  words  relieVd  his  lab'ring 

mind: 
**  O  goddess-bom,  resign'd  in  ev'ry  state. 
With  patience  bear,  with  prudence  push 

your  fate. 
By  su£!'ring  well,  our  Fortune  we  subdue; 
Fly  when  she  frowns,  and,  when  she  calls, 

pursue.  931 

Your  friend  Acestes  is  of  Trojan  kind; 
To  him  disclose  the  secrets  of  your  mind: 
Trust  in  his  hands  your  old  and  uselesa 

train; 
Too  num'rous   for  the    ships  which    yet 

remain: 
The  feeble,  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease. 
The  dames  who  dread  the  dangers  of  the 

seas. 
With  all  the  dastard  crew,  who  dare  not 

stand 
The  shock  of  battle  with  your  foes  by  land. 
Here  you  may  build  a  common  town  for  all^ 
And,  from  Acestes'  name,  Acesta  calL" 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience 

join'd,  943 

Encoura^'d  much,  but  more  disturb'd  his 

mmd. 
"Twas  dead  of  night;  when  to  his  slum- 

b'rinf  eyes 
His    father^  shade  descended    from  the 

skies. 
And  thus  he  spoke:  '*0  more  than  vital 

breath, 
LoVd  while  I  liVd,  and  dear  eVn  after 

death; 
O  son,  in  various  toils  and  troubles  toss'd. 
The  King  of  Heav'n  employs  my  careful 

ghost 
On  his  commands:  the  god,  who  sav'd  from 

fire  950 

Your  flaming  fleet,  and  heard  your  just 

desire. 
The  wholesome  counsel  of   yonr    friend 

receive. 
And  here  the  coward  train  and  women: 

leave: 
The  chosen  youth,  and  those  who  nobly 

dare. 
Transport,  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
The  stem  Italians  will  their  ooozage  trji 
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Rough  are  their  manners,  and  their  minds 
are  hieh. 

But  first  to  Pluto's  palace  you  shall  eo, 

And  seek  my  shade  among  the  blest  below: 

For  not  with   impious  ghosts  my  soul" 
renuuns,  960 

Nor  suffers  with  the  damn'd  perpetual 
pains. 

But  breathes  the  liying  air  of  soft  Elysian 
plains. 

The  chaste  Sibylla  shall  your  steps  conyey, 

And  blood  of  offer'd  victims  free  the  way. 

There  shall  you  know  what  realms  the 
gods  assign, 

And  learn  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  your 
line. 

But  now,  farewell !    I  Tanish  with  the ' 
night, 

And  feel  the  blast  of  heaVn's  approach- 
ing lieht." 

He  said,  anamix'd  with  shades,  and  took 
his  airy  flight. 

**  Whither  so  fast  ?  "  the  filial  duty  cried ; 

**  And  why,  ah  why,  the  wish'd  embrace  de- 
nied ?  "  97« 
He  said,  and  rose:  as  holy  zeal  inspires. 

He  rakes  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires; 

His  country  gods  and  Vesta  then  adores 

With  cakes  and  incense,  and  their  aid  im- 
plores. 

Next,  for  his  friends  and  royal  host  he  sent, 

Beveal'd  his  visum,  and  the  gods'  intent. 

With  his  own  purpose.  All,  without  delay, 

The  will  of  Jotc,  and  his  desires  obey. 

They  list  with  women  each   degenerate 

name,  980 

Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

These  they  cashier:   the  brave  remaining 
few. 

Oars,  banks,  and  cables,  half  consmu'd, 
renew. 

The  prince  designs  a  city  with  the  plow; 

The  lots  their  several  tenements  allow. 

This  part  is  nam'd  from  Ilium,  that  from 
Troy, 

And  the  new  king  ascends  the  throne  with 

joy; 

A  chosen  senate  from  the  people  draws; 
Appoints  the  judges,  and  ordains  the  laws. 
Then,  on  the  top  of  Eryx,  they  begin      990 
A  rising  temple  to  the  JPaphiui  queen. 
Anchises,  last,  is  honor'd  as  a  god; 
A  priest  is  added,  annual  gifts  bestowed, 
Aiid  groves  are  planted  round  his  blest 
abode. 


Nine  days  they  pass  in  feasts,  their  temples 

crown'd; 
And  fumes  of  incense  in  the  fanes  abound. 
Then  from  the  south  arose  a  gentle  breeze 
That  curl'd  the  smoothness  of  the  glassy 

seas; 
The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afford. 
And  call  the  merry  mariners  aboard.      1000 
Now  loud  laments  along  the  shores  re- 
sound. 
Of  parting  friends  in  close  embraces  bound. 
The  trembling  women,  the  dee^nerate  train, 
Who  shunn'd  the  frightful  dingers  of  the 

Ev'n  those  desire  to  sail,  and  take  their 
share 

Of  the  rough  passage  and  the  promis'd 
war:< 

Whom  good  .^Sneas  cheers,  and  recom- 
mends 

To    their  new  master's  care    his  fearful 
•  friends. 

On  Eryz'  altars  three  fat  calves  he  lays;  1 

A  lamb  new-fallen  to  the  stormy  seas;  loio  I 

Then  slips  Ids  haulsers,  and  lus  anchors  j 
weighs.  J 

High  on  the  deck  the  godlike  hero  stands. 

With  olive  crown'd,  a  charger  in  his  hands; 

Then  cast  the  reekmg  entrails  in  the  brine. 

And  pour'd  the  sacrince  of  purple  wine. 

Fresh  gales  arise;  with  equal  strokes  they 
vie, 

And  bruidi  the  buxom  seas,  and  o'er  the 
billows  fly. 

fears. 

To  Neptune  thus  address'd,  with  tender 
tears: 

"  The  pride  of  Jove's  imperious  queen,  the 
rage,  xoao- 

The  mahce  which  no  sufifrings  can  as- 
suage. 

Compel  me  to  these  pray'rs;  since  neither 
fate, 

Nor  time,  nor  pity,  can  remove  her  hate: 

Ev'n  Jove  is  thwarted  by  his  haughty 
wife; 

Still  vanquish'd,  yet  she  still  renews  the 
strife. 

As  if  't  were  little  to  consume  the  tolWn 

Which  aw'd  the  world,  and  wore  th'  im- 
perial crown. 

She  prosecutes  the  ghost  of  Troy  with  pains, 

And  gnaws,  ev'n  to  the  bones,  the  last  re- 
mains. 
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Let  her  the  caiues  of  her  hatred  tell;     1030 

Bat  yon  can  witness  its  effects  too  well. 

You  saw  the  storm  she  rais'd  on  Libyan 
floods, 

That  miz'd  the  monnting  billows  with  the 
clouds; 

When,  bribing^  ^olns,  she  shook  the  main, 

And  moy'd  rebellion  in  yonr  wat'ry  reign. 

With  fury  she  possess'd  the  Dardan  dames, 

To  bum  their  fleet  with  execrable  flames, 

And  forc'd  ^neafl,  when  his  ships  were 
lost, 

To  leave  his  followers  on  a  foreign  coast. 

For  what  remains,  your  godhead  I  im- 
plore, 1040 

And  trust  nay  son  to  your  protecting  poVr. 

If  neither  Jove's  nor  Fate's  decree  with- 
stand. 

Secure  his  passage  to  the  Latian  land." 
Then  thus  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Main: 

**What  may  not  VenuB  hope  from  Nep- 
tune s  reign? 

My  kingdom  claims  your  birth;  my  late 
defense 

Of  your  indanger'd  fleet  may  claim  your 
confidence. 

Nor  less  by  land  than  .sea  my  deeds  de- 
clare 

How  much  your  loy'd  .^Sneas  is  my  care. 

Thee,  Xantiius,   and  thee,  Simoi's,  I  at- 
test: 1050 

Tour  Trojan  troops  when  proud  Achilles 
press'd, 

And  drove  before  him  headlong  on  the 
plain. 

And  dash'd  against  the  walls  the  trem- 
blin|F  train; 

When  floods  were  fill'd  with  bodies  of 
the  slain; 

When  crimson  Xanthus,  doubtful  of  his ' 
way, 

Stood  up  on  ridges  to  behold  the  sea; 

(New  heaps  came  tumbling  in,  and  ohok 
his  way;) 

When  your  ^neas  fought,  but  fought  wiUi 
odds 

Of  force  unequal,  and  unequal  gods; 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 

Sustain'd  the  vanquiah'd,  and  secur'a  his 
'flight;  io6z 

Ev'n  then  seonr'd  him,  when  I  sought  with 
jov 

The  vowxL  destruction  of  ungrateful  Troy. 

My  will 's  the  same:  fair  g^dess,  fear  no 
more, 


. 


Your  fleet  shall  safely  gain  the  Latian  shore ; 
Their  lives  are  giv^n;  one  destin'd  head 

alone 
Shall  perish,  and  for  multitudes  atone." 
Thus  havine  arm'd  with  hopes  her  anxious 

mind. 
His  finny  team  Satumian  Neptune  join'd. 
Then  adds  the  foamy  bridle  to  their  jaws,  1070 
And  to  the  loosen'd  reins  permits  the  laws. 
High  on  the  waves  his  azure  car  he  guides;  1 
Its  axles  thunder,  and  the  sea  subsides,     t 
And  the  smooth  ocean  rolls  her  silent  | 

tides.  J 

The  tempests  fly  before  their  father's  face. 
Trains  of  inferior  gods  his  triumph  grace. 
And  monster  whides  before  their  master 

play, 

And  choirs  of  Tritons  crowd  the  wafry  way. 
The  marshal'd  pow'rs  in  equal  troops  di-  ^ 

.vide 
To  right  and  left;  the  gods  his  better 

side  1080 

Inclose,  and  on  the  worse  the  Nymphs 

and  Nereids  ride. 
Now  smiling  hope,  with  sweet  vicissitude, 
Within  the  hero's  nund  his  joys  renew'd. 
He  calls  to  raise  the  masts,  tiie  sheets  dis-  "^ 

play; 
The  cheeriul  crew  with  dilisenoe  obey;    > 
They  scud  before  the  win^  and  sail  in  I 

open  sea.  J 

Ahead  of  all  the  master  pilot  steers; 
And,  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers. 
The  steeds  of  Night  had  travel'd  half  the 

sky, 
The  drowsy  rowers  on  their  benches  lie. 
When  the  soft  Grod  of  Sleep,  with  easy 

flight,  1091 

Descends,  and  draws  behind  a  trail  of  light. 
Thou,  Palinurus,  art  his  destin'd  prey; 
To  thee  alone  he  takes  his  fatal  way. 
Dire  dreams  to  thee,  and  iron  sleep,  he 

bears; 
And,  lightii^  on  thy  prow,  the  form  of 

Fhorbas  wears. 
Then  thus  the  traitor  eod  began  his  tale:  ^ 
"  Hie  winds,  my  frienc^  inspire  a  pleasing  t 

gale;  I 

The  ships,  without  thy  care,  securely  sail.  J 

Now  steal  an  hour  of  sweet  repose;  and  I 

Will  take  the  rudder  and  thy  room  sap> 

ply.  I 101 

To  whom  the  yawning  pilot,  half  asleep: 
**  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  trust  the  treaoh'rons 

deep, 
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The  harlot  smiles  of  her  dissemblmg  face, 

And  to  her  faith  commit  the  Trojan  raoe  ? 

Shall  I  believe  the  Siren  South  again, 

And,  oft  betray'dy  not  know  the  monster 
main?" 

He  said:  his  fastened  hands  the  rudder 
keep, 

And,  fix'd  on  heaVn,  his  eyes  repel  in- 
vading sleep. 

The  god  was  wroth,  and  at  his  temples 
threw  mo 

A  branch  in  Lethe  dipp'd,  and  drunk  with 
Stygian  dew: 

The  pilot,  vanquish'd  by  the  pow'r  divine. 

Soon  dos'd  his  swimming  eyes,  and  lay  su- 
pine. 

Scarce  were  his  limbs  extended  at  their 
length, 

The  god,  insiilting  with  superior  strength, 

Fell  heavy  on  him,  plung'd  him  in  the  sea, 

And,  with  the  stem,  the  rudder  tore  away. 

Headlong  he  fell,  and,  struggling  in  the 
main. 

Cried  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cried  in 
vain. 

The  victor  dsemon  mounts  obscure  in  air,  i  lao 

While  the  ship  sails  without  the  pilot's 
care. 

On  Neptune's  faith  the  floating  fleet  re- ' 
lies; 

But  what  the  man  forsook,  the  god  sup- 
plies, ^ 

And  o'er  the  dang'rous  deep  secure  the 
navy  flies; 

Glides  bv  the  Sirens'  cliffs,  a  shelfy  coast. 

Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 

And  white  with  bones.  Th' impetuous  ocean 
roars. 

And   rocks    rebellow  from   the  sounding 
shores. 

The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knocks,  and 
found 

The  tossing  vessel  sail'd  on  shoaly  g^round. 

Sure  of    ma  pilot's  loss,   he  takes  him- 
self 113X 

The  helm,  and  steers  aloof,  and  shuns  the 
shelf. 

Inly  he  grieVd,  and,  groaning  from  the 
breast, 

Deplor'd  his  death;  and  thus  his  pain  ex- 
press'd: 

*<  For  faith  repos'd  on  seas,  and  on  the  flat- 
t'ring  sky. 

Thy  naked  corpse  is  doom'd  on  shores  un- 
known to  lie." 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

The  Sibyl  foretells  iBneas  the  adventures  he 
should  meet  with  in  Italy.  She  attends  him 
to  hell ;  describing  to  him  the  various  scenes 
of  that  place,  and  conducting  him  to  his 
father  Anchises,  who  instructs  him  in  those 
sublime  mysteries  of  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  the  transmigration ;  and  shews  him  that 
glorious  raoe  of  heroes  which  was  to  desoend 
from  him,  and  his  posterity. 

He  said,  and  wept;  then  spread  his  sails 

before 
The  winds,  and  reach'd  at  length  the 

Cuman  shore: 
Their  anchors  dropp'd,  his  erew  the  ves- 
sels moor. 
They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  stems 

to  land. 
And  greet   with  greedy    joy  th'  Italian 

strand. 
Some  strike  from  clashing  flints  their  fiery 

seed; 
Some  gather  stioks,  the  kindled  flames  to 

feed. 
Or  search  for  hollow  trees,  and  fell  the 

woods, 
Or  trace  thro'  valleys  the  disoover'd  floods. 
Thus,  while  their  sev'ral  charges  they  ful- 
fil, 10 
The  pious  prinoe  asoends  the  sacred  hill 
Where  Phcebus  is  ador'd;  and  seeks  the 

shade 
Which  hides  from  sight  his  venerable  maid. 
Deep  in  a  cave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode; 
Thence  full  of  fate  returns,  and  of  the  god. 
Thro'  Trivia's  grove  they  walk;  and  now 

behold, 
And  enter  now,  the  temple  roof 'd  with  gold. 
When  Diedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  shore, 
His  heavy  limbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore, 
(The  first  who  sail'd  in  air,)  't  is  sung  by  1 

Fame,  30 1 

To  the  Cumsean  coast  at  length  he  came,  >- 
And,  here  alighting,    built    this   costly 

frame. 
Inscrib'd  to  Phcebus,  here  he  hung  on  high 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  that  out  the  sky: 
Then  o'er  Sie  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 
Androgeos'  death,  and  off 'rings  to  his  ghost; 
Sev'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to 

meet 
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The  fate  appointed  by  reTengeful  Crete. 
And  next  to  those  Uie  drei^al  am  was 

plac'd, 
In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were 
cast:  30 

The  mournful  parents  stand  around  in  tears, 
And  rising  Crete  against  their  shore  ap- 
pears. 
There  too,  in  living  sculpture,  might  be  seen 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen; 
Then  how  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's 

eye; 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny, 
The  lower  part  a  beast,  a  man  above. 
The  monument  of  their  polluted  love. 
Nor  far  from  thence  he  graved  the  won- 
drous maze, 
A    thousand  doors,  a    thousand  winding 
ways:  40 

Here  dwells  the  monster,  hid  from  human 

view, 
Not  to  be  found,  but  by  the  faithful  clew; 
Till  the  kind  artist,  moVd  with  pious  gp^^t 
Lent  to  the  loving  maid  this  last  relief, 
And  all  those  emng  paths  desorib'd  so  well 
That  Theseus  conquered  and  the  monster 

feU. 
Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part. 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrained  his 

art. 
He  twice  assay 'd  to  cast  his  son  in  gold; 
Twice  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd  the  form- 
ing mold.  50 
All    tms  with  wond'ring    eyes  .Sneas 
view'd; 
Each  varying  object  his  delight  renew'd: 
Ea^r  to  reiM  tlM  rest — Achates  came. 
And  by  his  side  the  mad  divining  dame. 
The  priestess  of  the  god,  Delfphobe  her 

name. 
*'  Time  suffers  not,"  she  said,  **  to  feed  your 

eyes 
With  empty  pleasures;  haste  the  sacrifice. 
Sev'n  bullocks,  yet  unyok'd,  for  Phcebus 

choose. 
And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewes." 
This  said,  the  seryute  uige  the  SMred 
ntes,  60 

While  to  the  temple  she  the  prince  invites. 
A  spacious  cave,  within  its  f armost  part, 
Was  hew'd  and  f  ashion'd  by  laborious  art 
Thro'  the  hill's  hollow  sides:  before  the 

place, 
A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace; 
As  many  voices  issue,  and  the  sound 


Of  Sibyl's  words  as  many  times  rebound. 
Now  to  the  mouth  they  oome.    Aloud  she 

cries: 
'^This  is  the  time;  enquire  your  destinies. 
He  comes;  behold  the  god  t "  Thus  while 

she  said,  70 

(And  shiVring  at  the  sacred  entry  stay'd,) 
Her  color  chang'd;  her  face  was  not  the 

same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit 

came. 
Her  hair  stood  up;  convulsive  rage  pos- 

sess'd 
Her  trembling  Umbs,  and  heaVd  her  Isr 

b'ring  breast. 
Greater  thsm   humankind   she  seem'd  to- 

look, 
And  with   an  accent  more   than  mortal 

spoke. 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll; 
When  all  the  god  came  rushmg  on  her 

soul. 
Swiftly  she  tum'd,  and,  foaming  as  she 

spoke:  go 

"Why    this    deUy?"    she    cried  — <«  the 

pow'rs  invoke  I 
Thy  pray'rs  alone  can  open  this  abode; 
Else  vain  are  my  demands,  and  dumb  the 

god." 
She  said  «>  more.  The  trembUng  Tpc 

jans  hear, 
O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy 

fear. 
The  prince  himself,  with  awful  dread  pos- 

sess'd. 
His  vows  to  great  Apollo  thus  address'd: 
M  Indulgent  god,  propitious  pow'r  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilline  to  destroy. 
Directed  by  whose  hand  the  Dardan  dart  90. 
Pierc'd  the  proud  Grecian's  only  mortal 

part: 
Thus  rar,  by  fate's  decrees  and  thy  com- 
mands. 
Thro'  ambient  seas  and  thro'  devouring 

sands. 
Our  ezil'd  crew  has  sought  th'  Ausonian 

g^und; 
And  now,  at  length,  the  flying  ooast  is 

found. 
Thus  far  the  fate  of  Troy,  from  place  to 

place, 
With  fury  has  pursued  her  wand'ring  raoe. 
Here  cease,  ye  pow'rs,  and  let  your  ven- 
geance end: 
Troy  is  no  more,  and  can  no  more  offend.. 
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And  thou,  O  saeied  maid,  iiiBpir'd  to  see    too 
Th'  event  of  things  in  dark  rnturity; 
Giye  me  what  Heav'n  has  promised  to  my 

fate, 
To  conquer  and  command  the  Latian  state; 
To  fix  mj  wandering  gods,  and  find  a  place 
For  the  long  exiles  of  the  Trojan  race. 
Then  shall   my  grateful  hanids  a  temple 

rear 
To  the  twin  gods,  with  yows  and  solemn 

pray'r; 
And  annual  rites,  and  f  estiyals,  and  games, 
Shall   he    performed    to   their  auspicious 

names. 
Nor  shalt  thou  want  thy  honors  in  my 
land;  no 

For  there  thy  faithful  oracles  shall  stand. 
Preserved  in  shrines;  and  ev'ry  sacred  lay, 
Which,  by  thy  mouth,  Apollo  shall  convey: 
All  shall  be  treasur'd  by  a  chosen  train 
Of  holy  priests,  and  ever  shall  remain. 
But  O  I  commit  not  thy  prophetic  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  ev'ry  wind. 
Lest  they  disperse  in  air  our  empty  fate; 
Write  not,  but,  what  the  pow  rs  ordain, 
relate." 
Struggling    in  vain,  impatient   of    her 
load,  lao 

And  laVrine  underneath  the  ponderous  god, 
The  more  uie  strove  to  shake  him  from  her 

breast, 
With  more  and  far  superior  force  he  press'd ; 
Commands  his  entrance,  and,  without  con- 
trol, 
Usurps  her  organs  and  inspires  her  soul. 
Kow,  with  a  furious  blast,  the  hundred ' 

doors 
Ope  of  themselves;  a  rushing  whirlwind 

roars 
Within  the  cave,  and  Sibyl's  voice  re- 
stores: 

**  Eseap'd  the  dangers  of  the  wat'ry  reign, 
Yet   more  and   greater  ills   by  land    re- 
main. 130 
The  coast,  so  long  desir'd  (nor  doubt  th' 

event), 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but,  having  reach'd, 

repent. 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  I  view  —  a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tiber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood. 
SimoYsnor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there: 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear. 
And  he,  too,  goddess-bom.  Fierce  Juno's 

hate, 
Added  to  hostile  force,  shall  urge  thy  fate. 


To  what  strange  nations  shalt  not  thou  re- 
sort, 
Driv'n  to  solicit  aid  at  ev'ry  court  I  140 

The  cause  the  same  which  Ilium  once  op- 

press'd; 
A  foreign  mistress,  and  a  foreign  euest. 
But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes. 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more 

oppose. 
The  da¥mingB  of  thy  safety  shall  be  shown 
From  whence  thou  least  shalt  hope,  a  Gre- 
cian town." 
Thus,  from  the  dark  recess,  the  Sibyl  * 

spoke, 
And  the  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke;  V 
The  cave    rebeUow'd,    and  the  temple 

shook.  J 

Th'  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  her  lab'r- 

ing  breast,  150 

In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  ex- 

press'd; 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involv'd  the 

rest. 

At  lenffth  her  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceas'd. 
And,  ebbing  in  her  sotd,  the  god  deoreas'd. 
Then  thus  the  chief:    ''No  terror  to  my 

view. 
No  frightful  face  of  danger  can  be  new. 
Inur'd  to  suffer,  and  res^v'd  to  diure, 
The  Fates,  without  my  pow'r,  shall  be  with- 
out my  care. 
This  let  me  crave,  since  near  your  grove  ^ 

the  road  I 

To  hell  lies  open,  and  the  dark  abode  t6o  > 
Which  Acheron   surrounds,  th'  innavi-  i 

gable  flood;  J 

Conduct  me  thro'  the  regions  void  of  light, 
And  lead  me  longing  to  my  father's  sight. 
For  him,  a   thousand    dangers   I  have' 

sought. 
And,  rushing  where  the  thickest  Grecians 

fought, 
Safe  on  my  back    the  sacred  burthen 

brought. 

He,  for  my  sake,  the  raging  ocean  tried,  1 
And  wrath  of  Heav'n,  my  still  auspicious  I 

guide,  ^ 

And  bore  beyond  the  strength  deorepid 

age  supplied.  J 

Oft,  since  he  Dreath'd  his  last,  in  dead  of 

night  170 

His  reverend  image  stood  before  my  sight; 
Enjoin'd  to  seek,  below,  his  holy  shade; 
Conducted  there  by  your  unerrmg  aid. 
But  you,  if  pious  minds  by  pray'rs  are  won. 
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Oblige  the  father,  and  protect  the  son. 
Yours  is  the  pow'r;  nor  Proserpine  in  vain 
Has  made  you  priestess  of  her  nightly  reign. 
If  Orphens,  arm'd  with  his  enchanting  lyre, 
The  ruthless  king  with  pity  could  inspire, 
And   from  the  shades  below  redeem  hia 

wife;  i8o 

If  Pollux,  offering  his  alternate  life, 
Could  free  his  brother,  and  can  daily  go 
By  turns  aloft,  by  turns  descend  below  — 
Why  name  I  Theseus,  or  his  s^reater  friend. 
Who  trod  the  downward  paw,  and  upward 

oould  aaoend  ? 
Not  less  than  theirs,  from  Jove  my  lineage 

came; 
My  mother  greater,  mydesoent  the  same." 
So  pray'd  the  Trojan  prince,  and,  while  he 

pra/d. 
His  hand  upon  the  holy  altar  laid.  189 

Then  thus  replied  the  prophetess  divine: 
"  0  goddess-bom,  of  great  Anchises'  line, 
The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way: 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies. 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labor  lies. 
To  few  great  Jupiter  impeurts  this  grace. 
And  those  of  shining  worth  and  heav'nly 

race. 
Betwixt  those  regions  and  our  uj^er  lig^t, 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess    the  middle  space:    th'    infernal 

bounds  aoo 

Cocytus,  with  his  sable  waves,  surrounds. 
But  if  so  dire  a  love  your  soul  invades. 
As  twice  below    to  view  the   trembling 

shades; 
If  you  so  hard  a  toil  will  undertake. 
As  twice  to  pass  th'  innavigable  lake; 
Receive  my  counsel.    In  the  neighb'ring 

grove 
There  stands  a  tree;  the  queen  of  Stygian 

Jove 
Claims  it  her  own;  thick  woods  and  gloomy 

night 
Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  sight. 
One  bough  it  b^i^;  but  (wondrous  to  be- 
hold !)  210 
The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold: 
This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  borne, 
Ere  leave  be  giv'n  to  tempt  the  nether ' 

skies. 
The  first  thus  rent,  a  second  will  arise, 
And  the   same  metal  the   same  room 

supplies. 


Look  round  the  wood,  with  lifted  eyee,  to 

see  • 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree: 
Then  rend  it  off,  as  holy  rites  command; 
The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand,    zao 
Following  with  ease,  if,  favor'd  by  thy  fate. 
Thou  art  foredoom'd  to  view  the  Stygian 

state: 
If  not,  no  labor  can  the  tree  constrain; 
And  strength  of  stubborn  arms  and  steel 

are  vain. 
Besides,   you  know  not,  while  yon  here 

attend, 
Th'  unworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend: 
Breathless  he  lies;  and  his  nnburied  ghost. 
Deprived  of  funeral  rites,  pollutes  your  host. 
Pay  first  his  pious  dues;  and,  for  the  dead. 
Two  sable  sheep  around    his    hearse    be 

led;  330 

Then,  living  turfs  upon  his  body  lay: 
This  done,  securely  take  the  destin'd 

way, 
To  find  the  regions  destitute  of  day." 
She  said,  and  held  her  peace.     .Sneasi 

went  I 

Sad  from  the  cave,  and  full  of  discontent,  | 
Unknowing  whom  the  sacred  Sibyl  meant.  J 
Achates,  we  companion  of  his  breast, 
Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares 

oppressed. 
Walking,  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 
What  mend  the  priestess  by  those  words 

design'd.  240 

But  soon  they  found  an  object  to  deplore: 
Misenus  lay  extended  on  the  shore; 
Son  of  the  God  of  Winds:  none  so  renown'd 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound; 
With    breathing    brass    to   kindle    fierce 

alarms. 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  fate  in  honorable 

arms. 
He  serv'd  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  near, 
Not  with  ms  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear. 
But  by  Pelides'  arms  when  Hector  fell. 
He  chose  ^neas;  and  he  chose  as  well.  350 
Swoln  with  applause,  and  aiming  still  at 

more, 
He  now  provokes  the  sea  gods  from  the 

shore; 
With  envv  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound. 
And  the  bold  champion,  for  his  challenge, 

drown'd; 
Then  cast  his  mangled  carcass  on  the  strand: 
The  gazing  crowd  around  the  body  stand. 
All  weep ;  but  most  Mdbm  mourns  his  &te» 
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And  haatens  to  perfonn  the  funeral  state. 
In  altar-wise,  a  stately  pile  they  rear; 
The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  adyane'd 
in  air.  a6o 

An  ancient  wood,  fit  for  the  work  desini'd, 

ghe  shady  ooyert  of  the  salvage  kino,) 
e  Trojans  found:  the  sounding  ax  is 

plied; 
Firs,  pines,  and  pitch  trees,  and  the  tow'ring 

pride 
Of  forest  ashes,  feel  the  fatal  stroke. 
And  piercing  wedges  deaye  the  stubborn 

oak. 
Huge  trunks  of  trees,  f ell'd  from  the  steepy 

crown 
Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down. 
Arm'd   like  the  vest  the    Trojan   prince 

appears, 
And  by  his  pious  labor  urges  theirs.         370 
Thus  while  he  wrought  revolving  in  his 

mind 
The  wajs  to  compass  what  his  wish  de- 

sign'd. 
He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  eloomy  grove, 
And  then  with  vows  impu>r'd  the  Queen 

of  Love: 
**  O  may  thy  pow*r,  propitious  still  to  me. 
Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree. 
In  this  deep  forest;  since  the  Sibyl's  breath 
Foretold,  alas  !  too  true,  Misenus'  death." 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  full  before 

his  sight. 
Two  doves,  descending  from  their  airy 

flight,  a8o 

Secure  upon  the  grassy  plain  alight. 
He  knew  his  mother's  oirds;  and  thus  he 

pray'd: 
**  Be  you  my  guides,  with  your  auspicious 

aid. 
And  lead  my  footsteps,  till  the  branch  be 

found. 
Whose  glitt'ring  shadow  gilds  the  sacred 

ground. 
And  thou,  great  parent,  with  celestial  care, 
In  this  distress  be  present  to  my  pray'r !  " 
Thus  havinff  said,  he  stopp'd,  witii  watch- 
ful sight. 
Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight. 
What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs ' 

they  shew.  390 

They    fed,    and,  fiutt'ring,  by  degrees 

withdrew 
Still  farther  from  the  place,  but  still 

in  view: 
Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 


les  I 
till 


To  the  slow  lake,  whose  baleful  stench  to 
shun 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft;  then,  stoop- 
ing low, 

Peroh'd  on  the  double  tree  that  bears  the 
golden  bough. 

Thro'  the  green  leafs  the  glitt'ring  shadows 
glow; 

As,  on  the  sacred  oak,  the  wintry  mistletoe. 

Where  the  proud  mother  views  her  pre- 
cious coood, 

And   happier  branches,  which  she  never 
sow'd-  300 

Such  was  the  glitt'ring;  such  the  ruddy  rind. 

And  daaebg  leayes,  that  wwton'd  u>  the 
wmd. 

He  seiz'd  the  shining  bough  with  griping 
hold. 

And  rent  away,  with  ease,  the  ling'ring 
gold; 

Then  to  the  Sibyl's  palace  bore  the  prize. 
Meantime    the    Trojan    troops,    with 
weemag  eyes. 

To  dead  Misenus  pay  his  obsequies. 

First,  from  the  ground  a  lofty  pile  they 


Of  pitch  trees,  oaks,  and  pines,  and  unc- 
tuous fir: 

The  fabric's  front  with  cypress  twigs  they 
strew,  3x0 

And  stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful 
yew. 

The  topmost  part  his  glitt'ring  arms  adorn; 

Warm  waters,  then,  in  brazen  caldrons 
borne. 

Are  pour'd  to  wash  his  body,  joint  by  joint. 

And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffen'd  limbs  anoint. 

With  groans  and  cries  Misenus  they  de- 
plore: 

Then  on  a  bier,  with  purple  oover'd  o'er. 

The  breathless  body,  thus  bewail'd,  they 

And  fire  the  pile,  their  faces  tum'd  away — 
Such  reverend  rites  their  fathers  us'd  to 


p»yv 

>il  anf 
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Pure  ou  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw. 
And  fat  of  victims,  which  his  friends  bestow. 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  de- 
vour; 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they 

pour; 
And,  laist,  the  relics  by  themselves  dispose. 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  inclose. 
Old  Corynieus  compass'd  tl^ce  the  crew, 
And  dipp'd  an  olive  branch  in  holy  dew; 
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Which  thrice  he  sprinkled  round,  and  thrice 
aloud 

Invok'd  the  dead,  and  then  dismiss'd  the 
crowd.  330 

Bat  good  iBneas  order'd  on  the  shore      1 

A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  I 
bore,  I 

A  soldier's  fauchion,  and  a  seaman's  oar.  J 

Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd;  and  deathless 
fame 

Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name. 
These  rites  perform'd,  the  prince,  with- 
out delay, 

Hastes  to  the  nether  world  his  destin'd  way. 

Deep  was  the  cave;  and,  downward  as  it 
went 

From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky  rough  de- 
scent; 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  groye  de- 
fends, 340 

And  there  th'  unnayigable  lake  extends. 

O'er  whose  unhappy  waters,  void  of  lif^ht. 

No  bird  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight; 

Such  deadly  stenches  from  the  depth  arise, 

And  sU^nmg  snlphnr,  that  inlects  the 
skies. 

From  hence  the  Grecian  bards  their  legends 
make. 

And  give  the  name  Ayermis  to  the  lake. 

Four  sable  bullocks,  in  the  yoke  untaught. 

For  sacrifice  the  pious  hero  brought. 

The  priestess  pours  the  wine  betwixt  their 
horns;  350 

Then  cuts  the  curling  hair;  that  first  obla- 
tion bums. 

Invoking  Hecate  hither  to  repair: 

A  pow'rf  ul  name  in  hell  and  upper  air. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  be- 
reave 

The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  re- 
ceive 

The  streaming  blood:  a  lamb  to  Hell  and 
Night 

g^e  sable  wool  without  a  streak  of  white) 
neas  offers;  and,  by  fate's  decree, 

A  barren  heifer,  Proserpine,  to  thee. 

With  holocausts  he  Pluto's  altar  fills;     360 

Sev'n  brawny  bulls  with  his  own  hand  he 
kills: 

Then  on  the  broiling  entrails  oil  he  pours; 

Which,  ointed  thus,  the  raging  flame  de- 
vours. 

Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  be|^un, 

Nor  ended  till  the  next  retummg  sun. 

Then  earth  began  to  bellow,  trees  to  dance, 


And  howling  dogs  in  glimm'ring  light  ad- 
vance, 

Ere  Hecate  came.  "Far  hence  be  souls 
profane  1 " 

The  Sibyl  cried,  **  and  from  the  grove  ab- 
stain! 

Now,  Trojan,  take    the    way    thy    fates 
afford;  370 

Assnme  thy  courage,  and  unsheathe  thy 
sword." 

She  said,  and  pass'd  along  the  gloomy  space ; 

The  prince  pursued  her  steps  with  equal 
pace. 
Ye  realms,  yet  nnreveal'd    to   human 
sight, 

Ye  gods  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night. 

Ye  gliding^  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 

The  mystic  wonders  of  vour  silent  state  ! 
Obscure  they  went  thro'  dreary  shades, 
that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead. 

Thus  wander  travelers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's   doubtful    and  malignant 
light,  381 

When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the 
skies, 

And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before 
their  eyes. 
Just  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Revengeful  Cares  and  sullen  Sorrows  dwell. 

And  pale  Diseases,  and  repining  Age, 

Want,  Fear,  and  Famine's  unresisted  rage; 

Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half- 
brother,  Sleep, 

Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep; 

With  anxious  Pleasures  of  a  guilty  mind. 

Deep  Frauds  before,  and  open  Force  be- 
hind; 39, 

The  Furies'  iron  beds;  and  Strife,  that 
shakes 

Her  hissing  tresses  and  unfolds  her  snakes. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  road, 

An  elm  displi^s  her  dusky  arms  abroad: 

The  God  or  bleep  there  hides  his  heavy 
head. 

And  empty  dreams  on  ev'ry  leaf  are  spread. 

Of  various  forms  unnumber'd  specters  more. 

Centaurs,  and  double  shapes,  besiege  the 
door.  399 

Before  the  passage,  horrid  Hydra  stands. 

And  Briareus  witn  all  his  hundred  hands; 

Gorgons,  (reryon  with  his  triple  frame; 

And  vain  Chimiera  vomits  empty  flame. 

The  chief  unsheath'd  his  shining  steel,  pre- 
par'd. 
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Tho'  seiz'd  with  sudden  fear,  to  foroe  the 

guard, 
Off'niie   his  brandish'd  weapon  at  their 

Hboe; 
Had  not  the  Sibyl  stopp'd  his  eager  pace, 
And  told  him  what  those  empty  phantoms 

were: 
Forms  without  bodies,  and  impassive  air. 
Hence  to  deep  Acheron  they  take  their 

way,  410 

Whose  troubled  eddies,  thick  with  ooze  and 

clav, 
Are  whirl  d  aloft,  and  in  Cocytus  lost. 
There  Charon  stands,  who  rules  the  dreary 

coast  — 
A  sordid  god:  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of    beard  descends,  unoomb'd, 

unclean; 
His  eyes,  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire; 
A  girdle,  foul  with  grease,  binds  his  ob- 
scene attire. 
He  spreads  his  canvas;  with  his  pole  he 

steers; 
The  freights  of  flitting  ghosts  in  his  thin 

bottom  bears. 
He  look'd  in  years;  yet  in  his  years  were 

seen  420 

A  youthful  idgor  and  autumnal  green. 
An  airy  crowd  came    rushing  where  he 

stood, 
Which  fill'd  the  margin  of  the  fatal  flood: 
Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarried 

maids. 
And  mighty  heroes'  more  majestic  shades. 
And  youths,  intomb'd  before  their  fathers' 

eyes, 
With  hollow  grouia,  and  .hrieks,  <u>d  feeble 

cries. 
Thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn  strow  the 

woods. 
Or  fowls,  by  winter  forc'd,  forsake  the 

floods. 
And  wing  their  hMty  flight  to  happier  1 

lands;  430 

Such,  and  so  thick,  the  shiv'ring  army 

stands, 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended 

hands. 

Now  these,  now  those,  the  surly  boat- 
man bore: 
The  rest  he  drove  to  distance  from  the 

shore. 
The  hero,  who  beheld  with  wond'ring  eyes 
The  tumult  mix'd  with  shrieks,  laments,  and 

cries. 


Ask'd  of  his  guide,  what  the  rude  con- 
course meant; 
Why  to  the   shore  the  thronging   people 

bent; 
What  forms  of  law  among  the  ghosts  were 

us'd; 
Why  some  were  ferried  o'er,  and  some  re- 

fus'd.  440 

**  Son  of  Anchises,  offspring  of  the  gods," 

The  Sibyl  said,  **  you  see  the  Stvgian  floods. 

The  sacred  stream  which  heav  n's  imperial 

state 
Attests  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate. 
The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  unhappy  crew 
Depnv'd  of  sepulchers  and  fun'ral  due: 
The  boatman,   Charon;  those,  the  buried 

host, 
He  ferries  over  to  the  further  coast; 
Nor  dares  his  transport  vessel  cross  the 

waves 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  composed  in 

ffraves.  450 

A  huno&ed  years  they  wander  on  the  shore; 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted 


o'er." 


The  Trojan  chief  his  forward  pace  repress'd. 
Revolving    anxious    thoughts    within    his 

breast. 
He  saw  his  friends,  who,  whelm 'd  beneath 

the  waves. 
Their  fun'ral  honors  daim'd,   and  ask'd 

their  quiet  graves. 
The  lost  Leucaspis  in  the  crowd  he  knew, 
And  the  brave  leader  of  the  Lycian  crew. 
Whom,  on  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  the  tempests 

met;  459 

The  sailors  master'd,  and  the  ship  o'erset. 

Amidst  the  spirits,  Palinurus  press'd. 
Yet  fresh  from  life,  a  new-admitted  guest, 
Who,  while  he  steering  view'd  the  stars, 

and  bore 
His  course  from  Af ric  to  the  Latian  shore,. 
Fell  headlong  down.    The  Trojan  fix'd  his 

view. 
And  scarcely  thro'  the  gloom  the  sullen 

shadow  knew. 
Then  thus  the  prince:     ''What  envious 

pow'r,  0  &iend. 
Brought  your  loVd  life  to  this  disastrous 

end? 
For  Phoebus,  ever  true  in  all  he  said,      469 
Has  in  your  fate  alone  my  faith  betniy'd. 
The  goa  foretold  you  should  not  die,  before 
You  reach'd,  secure  from  seas,  th'  Italian 

shore. 
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Ib  this  th'  unerriiig  pow'r  ?  "    The  ghost  re- 
plied: 
'^Nor  rhoBbus  flatter'd,  nor  his  answers 

lied; 
Nor  envious  gods  have  sent  me  to  the 

deep: 
But,  while  the  stars  and  course  of  heav'n 

I  keep, 
My  wearied  eyes  were  seiz'd  with  fatal 

sleep. 
I  fell;  and,  with  my  weight,  the  helm  con- 

stndn'd 
Was  drawn  along,  which  yet  my  gripe  re- 
tained. 
Now  by  the  winds  and  raging  waves  I 
swear^  480 

Your  safety,  more  than  mine,  was  then  my 

care; 
Lest,  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost, 
Tour  ship  should  run  against  the  rocky 

coast. 
Three  blust'ring  nights,  home  by  the  south- 
em  blast, 
I  floated,  and  discovered  land  at  last: 
High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore. 
Forcing  my  strength,  and  gath'ring  to  the 

shore. 
Panting,  but  past  the  danger,  now  I  seiz'd 
The  crag^  cliffs,  and  my  tir'd  members 

eas^d. 
While,  cumbered  with  my  dropping  dothes, 
I  lay,  490 

The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 
Stain'd    with  my  blood  th'  unhospiiable 

coast; 
And  now,  by  winds  and  waves,  my  lifeless 

limbs  are  toss'd: 
Which  O  avert,  by  yon  ethereal  light, 
Which  I  have  lost  for  this  eternal  night ! 
Or,  if  by- dearer  ties  you  may  be  won. 
By  your  dead  sire,  and  by  your  living  son. 
Redeem  from  this  reproach  my  wand'ring 

ghost; 
Or  with  your  navy  seek  the  Yelin  coast. 
And  in  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose ; 
Or,  if  a  nearer  wav  your  mother  shows,  501 
Without  whose  aid  you  durst  not  under- 
take 
This  frightful  passage  o'er  the  Stygian 

lake. 
Lend  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  waft 

him  o'er 
To  the  sweet  banks  of  yon  forbidden  shore." 
Scarce  had  he  said,  the  prophetess  began: 
'*  What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man  ? 


Think^st  thou,  thus  unintomb'd,  to  cross 

the  floods, 
To  view  the  Furies  and  infernal  gods,  509 
And  visit,  without  leave,  the  dark  abodes  ? 
Attend  the  term  of  long  revolving  years; 
Fate,  and  the  dooming  gods,  are  deaf  to 

tears. 
This  comfort  of  thy  dire  misfortune  take: 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n,  inflicted  for  thv  sake, 
With  vengeance  shall  pursue  th'  inhuman 

coast, 
Till  the^  propitiate  thy  offended  ghost. 
And  raise  a  tomb,  with  vows  a^  solemn 

pray'r; 
And  Palinurus'  name  the  place  shall  bear." 
This  calm'd  his  cares;  sooth'd  with  his  fu- 
ture fame, 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name. 
Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they 

draw:  sax 

Whom,  from  the  shore,  the  surly  boatman 

saw; 
Observ'd  their  passage  thro'  the  shady  wood. 
And  mark'd  their  near  approaches  to  the 

flood. 
Then  thus  he  call'd  aloud,  inflam'd  with 

wrath: 
«  Mortal,  whate'er,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee, 

stand. 
And  tell  thy  name,  and  bus'ness  in  the 

land. 
ElUow  this,  the  realm  of  night  —  the  Styg- 
ian shore: 
My  boat  conveys  no  living  bodies  o'er;    530 
Nor  was  I  pleas'd  great  Theseus  once  to 

bear. 
Who  f  orc'd  a  passage  with  his  pointed  spear, 
Nor  strong  Alcides  —  men  of  mighty  &me. 
And  from  th'  immortal  gods  their  lineage 

came. 
In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied. 
And    took    him    tremluing    from    his 

sov'reign's  side: 
Two  sought  by  force  to  seize  his  beau- 
teous bride." 
To  whom  the  Sibyl  thus:   ''  Compose  thy 

mind; 
Nor  frauds  are  here  oontriv'd,  nor  force 

design'd. 
Still  may  uie  dog  the  wand'ring  troops  ^ 

constrain  540 

Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  giulty  train,    »• 
And  with  her  grisly  lord  his  u>vely  queen  I 

remain.  J 
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The  Trojan  chief,  whose  lineage  is  from  * 

Jove, 
Much  fam'd  for  arms,  and  more  for  filial 

love, 
Is  sent  to  seek  his  sire  in  your  Eljsian 

grove. 

If  neither  piety,  nor  Heav'n's  command, 
Can  gain  his  passage  to  the  Stygian  strand. 
This  fatal  present  shall  prevail,  at  least." 
Then  shew  d  the  shining  bongh,  couceal'd 

within  her  vest. 
No  more  was  needful:  for    the  gloomy 

god  550 

Stood  mnte  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod; 
Admir'd  the  destin'd  ofF'ring  to  his  queen  — 
A  venerable  gift,  so  rarely  seen. 
His  fury  thus  apneas'd,  he  puts  to  land; 
The  ghosts  forraJce  their  seats  at  his  com- 
mand: 
He  clears  the  deck,  receives  the  mighty 

freight; 
The  leaky  vessel  groans  beneath  the  weight. 
Slowly  she  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the 

tides; 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides. 
His  passengers  at  length  are  wafted  o'er,  560 
Ezpos'd,  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry 

shore. 
No  sooner  landed,  in  his  den  they  found 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  sound, 
Grim  Cerberus,  who  soon  began  to  rear 
Hi.  cie^  makes,  and  ann'd  his  bristling 

hair. 
The  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  prepar'd 
A  sop,  in  honey  steep'd,  to  charm  the  guard; 
Which,  miz'd  with  pow'rful  drugs,  she  cast 

before 
His  greedy  grinning  jaws,  just  op'd  to  roar. 
With  three  enormous  mouths  he  gapes; 

and  straight,  $70 

With  hunger  press'd,  devours  the  pleasing 

bait. 
Long  draughts  of  sleep  his  monstrous  limbs 

enslave; 
He  reels,  and,  falling,  fills  the  spacious 

cave. 
The  keeper  charm'd,  the    chief  without 

delay 
Fass'd  on,  and  took  th'  irremeable  way. 
Before  the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  new 

bom. 
Whom  fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers 

torn. 
Assault  his  ears:  then  those,  whom  form 

of  laws 


Condemned  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd 
their  cause.  579 

Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 

The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears; 

And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors, 
hears. 

Bound  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 

Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty 
souls. 

The  next,  in  place  and  punishment,  are 

Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away; 
Fools,  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state. 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  subom'd  their 

fate. 
With    late    repentance    now    they  would 

retrieve  590 

The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live; 
Their  pains  and  poverty  desire  to  bear, 
To  view  the  light  of  heav'n,  and  breathe 

the  vital  air: 
But  fate  forbids;  the  Stygian  floods  op- 
pose. 
And  with  nine  circling  streams  the  captive 

souls  inclose. 
Not  far  from  thence,  the  Mournful  Fields 

appear. 
So  call'd  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 
The    souls    whom     that    unhappy    flame 

invades. 
In  secret  solitude  and  myrtle  shades 
Make  endless    moans,  and,  pining    with 

desire,  600 

Lament  too  late  their  unextinguish'd  fire. 
Here  Procris,  Eriphyle  here  he  found, 
Baring  her  breast,  yet  bleeding  with  the 

wound 
Made  by  her  son.   He  saw  Pasiphae  there. 
With  /h«d»>a   ghost.  .  foul'incestoons 

pair. 
There  Laodamia,  with  Evadne,  moves; 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves: 
C»neus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man. 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Not  far  from  these  Phcsnician  Dido  stood, 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath'd 

in  blood;  611 

Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew, 
Obscure   in   shades,  and  with  a  doubtful 

view, 
(Doubtful  as  he  who   sees,  thro'  dusky 

night. 
Or  thinks  he  sees,  the  moon's  uncertain 

light,) 
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With  tears  he  first  approached  the  sullen 

shade; 
And,  as  his  love  inspir'd  him,  thus  he  said: 
"  Unhappy  qneen  !  then    is    the  common 


breattk 


Of  rumor  true,  in  your  reported  death, 
And  I,  alas  !  the  cause  ?    By  Heav'n,  I 

vow,  6ao 

And  all  the  pow'rs   that  rule  the ,  realms 

below, 
Unwilling  I  forsook  your  friendly  state. 
Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  forc'd  by 

fate  — 
Those  gods,  that  fate,  whose  unresisted  1 

might  I 

Have  sent  me  to  these  regions  yoid  of  light,  j 
Thro'  the  vast  empire  ol  eternal  night.  J 
Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that,  press'd  with 


grief, 
ETht 


My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  re- 
lief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows: 
'T  is  the  last  interview  that  fate  allows ! "  630 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move 
With  tears,  and  pray'rs,  and  late-repenting 

love. 
DiBdainfully  she  look'd;  then  turning  round. 
But  fix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  what  he  says  and  swears,  regards  no 

more 
Than  the  deaf  rooks,  when  the  loud  billows 

roar; 
But  whbl'd  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest  and  the  shades  of  night; 
Then  sought  Sicheans  thro'  the  shady  ffrove, 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equai'd  all 
her  love.  640 

Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid, 
And  foUow'd  with  his  eyes   the   flitting 

shade, 
Then  took  the  forward  way,  by  fate  or-' 

dain'd. 
And,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  flelds  at- 
tained. 
Where,  sever'd  from  the  rest,  the  warrior 

souls  remained. 
Tydeus  he  met,  with  Meleager's  race, 
llie  pride  of  armies,  and  the  soldiers' 

mce; 
And  pale  Adrastus  with  his  ghastly  face. 
Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  num'rous  train. 
All  much  lamented,  all  in  battle  slain;    650 
Glancus  and  Medon,  high  above  the  rest, 
Antenor's  sons,  and  Ceres'  sacred  priest. 
And  proud  Ideus,  Priam's  charioteer. 
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Who  shakes  his  empty  reins,  and  aims  his 
airy  spear. 

The  gladsome  ghosts,  in  circling  troops,  at- 
tend, 

And   with   unwearied   eyes   behold   their 
friend; 

Delight  to  hover  near,  and  long  to  know 

What  bus'ness  brought  him  to  the  realms 
below. 

But  Argive  chiefs,  and  Agamemnon's  train^ 

When  his  refulgent  arms  flash'd  thro'  the 
shady  plain,  660 

Fled   from  his  well-known  face,  with 
wonted  fear, 

As  when  his  thund'ring  sword  and  pointed 
spear 

Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  glean'd 
the  routed  rear. 

They  rais'd  a  feeble  cry,  with  trembling 
notes; 

But  the  wea^  voice  deceiv'd  their  gasping 
throats. 
Here  Priam's  son,  Delphobus,  he  found. 

Whose  face  and  limbs  were  one  continued 
wound: 

Dishonest,  with  lopp'd  arms,  the  youth  ap- 
pears, 

Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten'd  of  his  ears. 

He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown  670 

His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known; 

And  therefore  first  began:  **  O  Teucer's  ^ 
race, 

Who  durst  thy  faultless  figure  thus  de- 
face? 

What  heart  could  wish,  what  band  inflict, 
this  dire  disgrace  ? 

'T  was  fam'd,  that  in  our  last  and  fatal  night 

Your  single  prowess  long  sustain'd  the  figatf 

Till  tir'd,  not  forc'd,  a  glorious  fiite  yon 
chose, 

And  fell  upon  a  heap  of  slaughter'd  foes. 

But,  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a  deed, 

A  tomb  and  fnn'ral  honors  I  decreed;      680 

Thrice  call'd  your  manes  on  the  Trojan 
plaiiis: 

The  place  your  armor  and  your  name  re- 
tains. 

Your  body  too  I  sought,  and,  had  I  found, 

Design'd  for  burial  m  your  native  ground." 
The  ghost  replied:  "Your  piety  has  paid 

All  needful  ntes,  to  rest  my  waadTing 
shade; 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife. 

To  Grecian  swords  betray 'd  mysleepine  life. 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  u>ye: 
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The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore 

above.  690 

Yov  know  in  what  delnding  joys  we  pass'd 

The  Diffht  that  was  by  Heav  n  decreed  our 

last: 
Por,  when  the  fatal  horse,  descending  down. 
Pregnant  with  arms,  overwhelmed  th'  nn- 

happy  town. 
She  fei^  d  noctomal  orgies;  left  my  bed, 
And,  mixed  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances 

led; 
Then,  waving  high  her  torch,  the  signal 

made, 
Which  rons'd  the  Grecians  from  their  am- 

boflcade. 
With    watchinff   overworn,    with  cares 

oppress'd. 
Unhappy  1  had  laid  me  down  to  rest,  700 
And  heavy  sleep  my  weazy  limbs  pos- 
sessed. 

Meantime  my  worthy  wife  oar  arms  mis- 
laid. 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  oon- 

vey'd; 
The  door  nnlatch'd,  and,  with  repeated  calls. 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls. 
Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plao'd. 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the 

past. 
What  need  I  more?  Into  the  room  they  ran. 
And  meanly  mnrther'd  a  defenseless  man. 
Ulysses,  basely  bom,  first  led  the  way.  710  ^ 
Avenging  pow'rs  I  with  justice  if  I  pray,  > 
That  zortime  be  their  own  another  day  1  J 
But  answer  you;  and  in  your  turn  relate. 
What  brought  you,  living,  to  the  Stygian 

state: 
Driv'n  by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the 


Or  did  you  Heaven's  superior  doom  obey  ? 

Or  tell  what  other  chance  conducts  your 
way. 

To  TJew  with  mortal  eyes  our  dark  re- 
treats. 

Tumults  and  torments  of  th'  infernal  seats." 
While  thus  in  talk  the  flying  hours  they 

pMS,  -no 

The  sun  had  finished  more  than  half  Ids  race : 
And  they,  perhaps,  in  words  and  tears  had 

spent 
The  little  time  of  stay  which  Heav'n  had 

lent; 
But  thus  the  Sibyl  chides  their  long  delay: 
^' Night  rushes  cbwn,  and  headlong  drives 

the  day: 


'T  is  here,  in  different  paths,  the  way  di- 
vides; 

The  rieht  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  gpudes; 

The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  te^s, 

Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends; 

The  seat  of  night  profound,  and  punish'd 
fiends.''  730 

Then  thus  Del'nhobus:  ^  O  sacred  maid. 

Forbear  to  chioe,  and  be  your  will  obey'd ! 

Lo  I  to  the  secret  shadows  I  retire. 

To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire. 

Proceed,    auspicious    prince,    with    glory 
crown'd, 

And  bom  to  better  fates  than  I  have  found." 

He  said;  and,  while  he  said,  his  steps  he 
tum'd 

To  secret  shadows,  and  in  silence  moum'd. 
The  hero,  looking  on  the  left,  espied 

A  lofty  tow'r,  and  strong  on  every  side  740 

With  treble  wedls,  which  Phlegethon  sur- ' 
rounds. 

Whose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire 
bounds; 

And,  press'd  betwixt  the  rooks,  the  bel- 
lowing noise  resounds. 

Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and,  rais'd  on 
high 

With  adamantine  columns,  threats  the  sky. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  Heav'n's  as 
vain, 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd; 

And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 

Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and 
day,  750 

Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  down- 
ward way. 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts, 
the  pains 

Of  sounding  lashes  and  of  dragging  chains. 

The  Trojan  stood  astonish'd  at  their  cries, 

And  ask'd  his  guide  from  whence  those 
yells  arise; 

And  what  the  crimes,  and  what  the  tortures 
were. 

And  loud  laments  that  rent  the  liquid  air. 
She  thus  replied:  ^  The  chaste  and  holy 
race 

Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place. 

But  Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the 
woods,  760 

Then  led  me  trembling  thro'  these  dire 
abodes, 

And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  aveng- 
ing gods. 
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These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate ; 
And  awful  Bhadamanthus  rules  the  state. 
He  hears  and  judges  each  oommitted  crime; 
Enquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  re- 
veal, 
(Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal,) 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death.     770 
Straight,  o'er  the  guilty  ghost,  the  Fury  "^ 

shakes 
The  ixmiidiiig  whip  aod  brandiohes  her 

snakes. 
And  the  pale  sinner,  with  her  sisters, 

takes. 

Then,  of  itself,  unfolds  th'  eternal  door; 
With  dreadful  sounds  the  brazen  hinges 

roar. 
You  see,  before  the  gate,  what  stalking  ehost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  Keep 

the  post. 
More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within, 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 
The  gaping  gulf  low  to  the  center  lies,  780 
And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  distant  from 

the  skies. 
The  rivals  of  the  gods,  the  Titan  race. 
Here,  sin^'d  with  lightning,  roll  within  th' 

unlathom*d  space. 
Here  lie  th'  Alsan  twins,  (I  saw  them  both,) 
Enormous  bodies,  of  gigantic  eprowth, 
Who  dar'd  in  fight  the  Thunfrer  to  defy. 
Affect  his  heav'n,  and  force  him  from  the 

sky. 
Salmoneus,  suffering  cruel  pains,  I  found. 
For  emulating  Jove;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimic  thunder,  and  the  glitt'ring  blaze  790 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  f orky  rays. 
Thro'  Elis  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew; 
Th'  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  coursers 

drew: 
He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought    godlike  worship    from  a  servile 

train. 
Ambitious  fool !  with  homy  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass. 
To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course. 
And  imitate  inimitable  force  I 
But  he,  the  Ejng  of  Heav'n,  obscure  on 

high,  800 

Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and,  launching  from  the 

sky 
His  wnthen  bolt,  not  shakmg  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon 

strook. 


There  Tityus  was  to  see,  who  took  his  birth 

From  heav'n,  his  nursing  from  the  foodf ul 
earth. 

Here  his  gigantic  limbs,  with  large  em- 
brace. 

Infold  nine  acres  of  infernal  space. 

A  rav'nous  vulture,  in  his  open'd  side, 

Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried; 

Still  for  the  growing  liver  diffg'd  his  breast; 

The  growing  liver  still  supplied  the  feast; 

StiU  are  his  entrails  fruitful  to  their  painis: 

Th'  immortal  hunger  lasts,  th'  immortal 
food  remains.  813 

Izion  and  Perithoiis  I  could  name, 

And  more  Thessalian  chiefs  of  mighty  fame. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mold'ring  rock  is 
plac'd. 

That  promises  a  fall,  and  shakes  at  ev'ry 
blast. 

They  lie  below,  on  golden  beds  display 'd; 

And  genial  f^ts  with  regal  pomp  are 
made. 

The  Queen  of  Furies  by  their  sides  is  set, 

And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th'  un- 
tasted  meat,  Sax 

Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she 
rears. 

Tossing  her  torch,  and  thnnd'ring  in  their 
ears. 

Then  they,  who  brothers'  better  claim  dis- 
own. 

Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne; 

Deiraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold. 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold; 

Who  dare  not  give,  and  ev'n  refuse  to 
lend 

To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Vast  is  the  throng  of  these;  nor  less  the 
train  830 

Of  lustful  youths,  for  foul  adult'ry  slain: 

Hosts  of  deserters,  who  their  honor  sold. 

And  basely  broke  their  faith  for  bribes  of 
gold. 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depu  re- 
main, 

Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain. 

Ask  not  what  pains;  nor  farther  seek  to 
know 

Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below. 

Some  roll  a  weighty  stone;  some,  laid 
along. 

And  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes 
of  wheels  are  hung. 

Unhappy  Theseus,  doom'd  for  ever  there. 

Is  fix  a  by  fate  on  his  eternal  chair;         841 
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And  wretched  Phlegyas  warns  the  world  ^ 

with  cries 
(Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just 

or  wise) : 
'Learn    righteousness,    and    dread    th' 

ayenging  deities.' 
To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  sold, 
Imposing  foreign  lords,  for  foreign  gold; 
Some  have  old  laws  repeal'd,  new  statutes 

made. 
Not  as  the  people  pleas'd,  but  as  they  paid; 
With  incest  some  their  daughters'  bed  pro- 

fan'd: 
All  dar'd  the  worst  of  ills,  and,  what  they 

dar'd,  attain'd.  850 

Had  I  a    hundred    mouths,    a    hundr^ 

tongues. 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspir'd  with   iron 

lungs, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have 

met. 
But  let  us  haste  our  yoTage  to  pursue: 
The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view; 
The  gate,  and  iron  arch  above  it,  stands 
On  anvils  labor'd  by  the  Cyclops'  hands. 
Before  our  farther  way  the  Fates  allow, 
Here  must  we    fix  on  high   the  golden 


» 


boi^h."  860 

She  said:  and  thro'  the  gloomy  shades 

they  pass'd. 
And  chose  the  middle  path.  Arriv'd  at  last, 
The  prince  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body;  then  approach'd  the 

door, 
Possess'd  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fiz'd  the  ratal  bough  requir'd  by  Pluto's 

love. 
These  holy  rites  perform'd,  they  took  their 

way 
Where  long  extended  plains  of  pleasure  lay: 
The  verdant  fields  with  those  01  heav'n  may 

vie. 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky;       870 
The  blissful  seats  of  happy  souls  below. 
Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  suns,  they 

know; 
Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 
And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler's 

prize. 
Some  in  heroic  verse  divinely  sing; 
Others  in  artful  meatfnres  load  the  ring. 
The  Thracian  bard,  surrounded  bv  the  rest, 
There  stands  conspicuous  in  his  flowing 

vest; 


His  flying  fingers,  and  harmonious  mull, 
Strike  sev'n  distinguish'd  notes,  ai^  sev'n 

at  once  th^  fill.  880 

Here  found  they  Teucer's  old  heroic  race. 
Bom  better  times  and  happier  years  to 

grace. 
Assaracus  and  Ilus  here  enjoy 
Perpetual  fame,  with  him  who  founded 

Troy. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar, 
Their  shining  arms,  and  coursers  trained 

to  war: 
Their  lances  fix'd  in  earth,  their  steeds 

around. 
Free  from  their  harness,  graze  the  flow'ry 

ground. 
The  love  of  horses  which  they  had,  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive.  890 
Some  cheerful  souls  were  feasting  on  the 

plain; 
Some  did  tiie  song,  and  some  the  choir 

Beneath  a  laurel  shade,  where  migh^  Po 
Mounts  up  to  woods  above,  and  hides  his 

head  below. 
Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's 

good. 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood: 
Priests  of  unblemish'd    lives  here  make 

abode. 
And  poets  worthy  their  inspiring  god; 
And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechiudc  parts, 
Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new-invented 
arts:  900 

Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  ex- 
tend, 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  com- 
mend. 
The  heads  of  these  with  holy  fillets  bound, 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands 
crown'd. 
To  these  the  Sibyl  thus  her  speech^ 
address'd. 
And  first  to  him  surrounded  bv  the  rest 
(Tow'ring  his  height,  and  ample  was  his 

breast): 

*'  Say,  happy  souls,  divine  Mus»us,  say, 
Where  lives  Anchises,  and  where  lies  our 

way 
To  find  the  hero,  for  whose  onlv  sake      910 
We  sought  the  dark  abodes,  and  cross'd  the 

bitter  lake  ?  " 
To  this  the  sacred  poet  thus  replied: 
"  In  no  fix'd  place  the  happy  souls  reside. 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds^ 
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By  crystal  streamB,  that  murmur  thro'  the 

meads: 
But  pass  yon  easy  hill,  and  thence  descend; 
The  path  conducts  you  to  your  journey's 

end." 
This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's 

brow, 
And  shews  them  all  the  shining  fields 

below. 
They  wind  the  hill,  and  thro'  the  blissful 

meadows  go.  9aoj 

But  old  Anchises,  in  a  flow'ry  Tale, 
Review'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  took  the 

tale: 
Those  happy  spirits,  which,  ordain'd  by 

fate, 
For  future  beings  and  new  bodies  wait  — 
With  studious  thought  observ'd  th'  illustri- 
ous throng. 
In  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along: 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and 

their  care. 
In  peaceful  senates  and  successful  war. 
He,  when  iBneas  on  the  plain  appears, 
Meets  him  with  open  arms,  and  falling 

tears.  930 

"Welcome,"    he   said,  "the  gods'  un- 
doubted race ! 
O  long  expected  to  my  dear  embrace  I 
Once  more  'tis  giv'n  me  to  behold  your 

face ! 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay 
Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way. 
'  Tis  true,  computing  times,  I  now  believ'd 
The  hajypy  day  approach'd;  nor  are  my 

hopes  deceiv^. 
What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have 

you  pass'd; 
What  storms  sustain'd,  and  on  what  shores 

been  cast? 
How  have  I  fear'd  your  fate !  but*fear'd  it 

most,  940 

When  love   assail'd    you,  on   the  Libyan 

coast." 
To  this,  the  filial  duty  thus  replies:  1 

**  Your  sacred  ghost  oef ore  my  sleeping  | 

eyes  > 

Appear'd,  and  often  urg'd  this  painful  I 

enterprise.  J 

After  long  tossing  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
My  nayy  rides  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
But  reach  your  hand,  O  parent  db^de,  nor 

shun 
The  dear  embraces  of  your  longing  son  f " 
He  said;  and  falling  tears  his  face  bedew: 


Then  thrice  around  his  neck  his  arms  he 

threw;  950 

And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipp'd  away, 
Like  winds,  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the 

day. 
Now,  in  a  secret  yale,  the  Trojan  sees  ^ 
A  sep'rate  grove,  thro'  which  a  gentle 

breeze 
Plays  with  a  passing  breath,  and  whispers 

thro'  the  trees; 
And,  lust  before  the  confines  of  the  wood. 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood. 
About  the  Doughs  an  airy  nation  flew. 
Thick  as  the  humming  bees,  that  hunt  the 

golden  dew; 
In  summer's  heat  on  tops  of  lilies  feed,  960 
And  creep  within  their  bells,  to  suck  the 

bauny  seed: 
The  winged  army  roams  the  fields  around; 
The  rivers  and  the  rooks  remurmur  to  the 

sound. 
iEneas  wond'ring  stood,   then  ask'd  the 


Which  to  the  stream  the  crowding  people 

draws. 
Then  thus  the  sire:  **  The  souls  that  throng 

the  flood 
Are  those  to  whom,   by   fate,  are  other 

bodies  ow'd: 
In  Lethe's  lake  they  long  oblivion  taste. 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past. 
Long  has  my  soul  desird  this  time  and 

place,  970 

To  set  before  your  sight  your  glorious  race. 
That  this  presaging  joy  may  &e  your  mind 
To  seek  the  shores  by  destiny  design'd."  — 
**  O  father,  can  it  be,  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime. 
And  that  the  gen'rous  mind,  releas'd  by 

death. 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs  and  mortal  breath  ?  " 

Anchises  then,  in  order,  thus  beffun 
To  clear  those  wonders  to  his  godSke  son: 
"  £[now,  first,  that  heav'n,  and  earth's  com- 
pacted frame,  980 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  r»li«>t  %hts,  ooe  common 

soul 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  active  mind,  infus'd  thro'  all  the  space. 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass. 
Hence  men  andbeaMa  the  breath  of  life 

obtain. 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 
I  Th'  ethereal  vigor  is  in  all  the  same, 
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And  every  soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame; 
Ab  muoii  aa  earthy  limbs,  and  gross  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  snbject  to  decay,  991 
Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav'n  and  edge 

of  day. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial 

parts. 
Desire  and  fear  by    turns  possess  their 

hearts, 
And  grief,  and  joy ;  nor  can  the  groveling  ^ 

mind. 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd, 
Assert  the  native  skies,  or  own  its  heavenly 

kind: 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their 

stains; 
But  long-contraoted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul 

remains. 
The  relics  of  inveterate  vice  thev  wear,  1000 
And  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  ev  ry  face  ap- 
pear. 
For  this  are  various  penances  enjoin'd; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind. 
Some  plung'd  in  waters,  others  purg'd  in 

fires, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drain'd,  and  all  the 

rust  expires. 
All  have  their  manesj   and  those  manes 

bear: 
The  few,  so  deans'd,  to  these  abodes  re- 
pair, 
And  breathe,  in   ample  fields,  the  soft 

Elysian  air. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of 

time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed 

crime;  loio 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains. 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 
But,  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past, 
(So  long  their  punishments  and  penance 

last,) 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are,  by  the  driving 

god, 
Compell'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethsean  flood, 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the 

cares 
Of  their  past  labors,  and  their  irksome  years. 
That,  unrememb'ring  of  its  former  pain. 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  aj^ain.''  1020 
Thus  havmg  said,  the  father  spirit  leads 
The  priestess  and  his  son  thro'  swarms  of 

shades. 
And  takes  a  rising  ground,  from  thence  to 

see 


The  long  procession  of  his  progeny. 
"Survey,      pursued  the  sire,  "this  airy 

ttiong,  ^ 

As,  offered  to  thy  view,  they  pass  along. 
These  are  th'  ItaJian  names,  ^niich  fate  will 

join 
With  ours,  and  grafE  upon  the  Trojan  line. 
Observe  the  youth  who  first  appears  in 

sight. 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light. 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air,       1031 
And  leans  just  forward,  on  a  shining  spear: 
Silvius  is  he,  thy  last-begotten  race. 
But  first  in  order  sent,  to  fill  thy  place ; 
An  Alban  name,  but  mix'd  with  Dardan 

blood, 
Bom  in  the  covert  of  a  shady  wood: 
Him  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife. 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 
In  Alba  he  shs&  fix  his  royal  seat. 
And,  bom  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget.  1040 
Then  Frocas,  honor  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Capys,  and  Numitor,  of  endless  fame. 
A  second  Silvius  after  these  appears; 
Silvius  ^neas,  for  thy  name  he  bears; 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renown'd. 
Who,  late  restor'd,  in  Alba  shall  be  orown'd. 
How  great  they  look  1  how  vig'rously  they 

wield 
Their  weighty  lances,  and  sustain  the  shield  I 
But  they,  who  orown'd  with  oaken  wreaths 

appear. 
Shall  Gabian  waUs  and  strong  Fidena  rear; 
Nomentnm,  Bola,  with  Pometia,  found;  1051 
And  raise  Collatian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground. 
All  these  shall  then  be  towns  of  mighty 

fame, 
Tho'  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  with- 
out a  name. 
See  Bomulus  the  great,  bom  to  restore 
The  crown  that  once  his  injured  g^ndsire 

wore. 
This  prince  a  priestess  of  your  blood  shall 

bear. 
And  like  his  sire  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 
Two  rising  crests  his  royal  head  adorn; 
Bom  from  a  god,  himself  to  godhead  bom: 
His  sire  already  signs  him  for  the  skies,  1061 
And  marks  the  seat  amidst  the  deities. 
Auspicious  chief  I  thy  race,  in  times  to  come, 
Shall  spread    the  conquests    of  imperial 

Rome  — 
Rome,  whose  ascending  tow'rs  shall  heav*n 

invade, 
Involving  earth  and  ocean  in  her  shade; 
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ah  as  the  Mother  of  the  Grods  in  place, 
I  prond,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 
Then,  when  in  wpip  she  makes  the  Phryg- 
ian ronnd, 
With    golden    torrets    on    her    temples 
crowned;  1070 

A  hundred  gods  her  sweeping  train  supply; 
Her  offspring  all,  and  all  conmiand  the  sky. 
'<  Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent,  to 
see 
Your  Roman  race,  and  Julian  progeny. 
The  mighty  Gassar  waits  his  vital  hour, 
Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grasps  his 

promised  pow'r. 
But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  divine, 
CsBsar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line; 
Augustus,  promis'd  oft,  and  long  foretold,  1 
Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  I 
old;  1080 1 

Bom  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold.        J 
Afric  and  India  shall  his  pow'r  obey; 
He  shall  extend  his  propafi;ated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry 

way. 
Where  Atbs  turns    the  rolling    heav'ns 

around. 
And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights 

are  crown'd. 
At  his  foreseen  ajmroach,  already  quake 
The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Mieotian  lake: 
Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar. 
And  threat'ning  oracles  denounce  the  war. 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold 
gates,  1091 

And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his 

nephew's  fates. 
Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labors  knew. 
Not  tho'  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slew. 
Freed  Frvmanthus  from  the  foaming  boar, 
And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  Lernsean  gore; 
Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war. 
By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car, 
Flrom  Nisus'  top  descending  on  the  plains. 
With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  thro'  dangers  to  pursue  1 1 01 
The  paths  of  honor,  and  a  crown  in  view  ? 
But  what 's  the  man,  who  from  afar  ap- 
pears? 
His  h€»d  with  olive  crown'd,  his  hand  a 

censer  bears. 
His  hoary  beard  and  holy  vestments  bring 
His  lost  idea  back:  I  know  the  Roman  king. 
He  shall  to  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain, 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode  a  scepter  to  sus- 
tain. 


Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  snooeeds, 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
He  shall  his  troops  for  fighting  fields  pre- 
pare, nil 
Disus'd  to  toils,  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 
By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  in- 
crease, 
And  scour  his  armor  from  the  rust  of  peace. 
Whom  Ancus  follows,  with  a  fawning  air. 
But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular. 
Next  view  the  Tarqum  kings,  th'  avenging 

sword 
Of  Brutus,  justly  drawn,  and  Rome  restored. 
He  first  renews  the  rods  and  ax  severe,  X119 
And  gives  the  consuls  royal  robes  to  wear. 
His  sons,  who  seek  the  ig^rant  to  sustain. 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again. 
With  ignominy  scourg'd,  in  open  sight, 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv'd,  asserting  pub- 
lic right. 
Unhappy  man,  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause  I 
Howe'er  the  doubtful  fact  is  understood, ' 
'T  is  love  of  honor,  and  his  counttr's  good: 
The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the 

blood. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue; 
And,  next,  the  two  devoted  Decii  view:  1131 
The  Drusian  line,  Camillus  loaded  home 
W^ith  standards  well  redeem'd,  and  foreign 

foes  o'ercome. 
The  pair  you  see  in  equal  armor  shine. 
Now,  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join; 
But,  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of 

niffht, 
And,  doth'd  in  bodies,  breathe  your  upper 

light. 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursue: 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  slaughter 

shall  ensue  ! 
From  Alpine  heights  the  father  first  de-  ^ 
scends;  Z140 

His  daughter's  husband  in  the  plain  at- 
tends: 
His  daughter's  husband  arms  his  eastern 

friends. 

Embrace  again,  my  sons,  be  foes  no  more; 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's 

gore! 
And  thou,  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless 

claim. 
Thou,  of  my  blood,  who  bear'st  the  Julian 

name ! 
Another  comes,  who  shall  in  triumph  ride, 
And  to  the  Caintol  his. chariot  guide. 
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ihillean  race;  1 
1'  disg^race,      > 
I  place.  J 


From  ooDcmer'd  Cozintii,  rieh  with  Gredan 

spouB. 
And  yet  another,  fam'd  for  warlike  toils, 
On  ArgoB  shall  impose  the  Roman  laws,  1151 
And  on  the  Greeks  reyenge  the  Trojan  cause ; 
Shall  drae  in  chains  their  Achillean  race; 
Shall  yiaaicate  his  ancestors 
And  Pallas,  for  her  violated 
Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd, 
And  conquering  Cossns  goes  with  lanrels 

crown'd. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi  ?  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thnnderbolts  of 

war. 
The  double  hane  of  Carthage?  Who  can  see 
Without  esteem  for  virtuous  poverty,     1161 
Severe  Fabricius,  or  can  cease  t' admire 
The  plowman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire  ? 
Tir*d  as  I  am,  my  praise  the  Fabii  claim; 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
And,  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop  to  fate ! 
Let  others  better  mold  the  running  mass  ^ 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass,  V 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face;  1170  J 
Plead  better  at  the  bar;  describe  the  sides. 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they 

rise. 
But,  Rome,  't  is  thine  alone,  with  awful ' 

sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world 

obey. 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majes- 
tic way; 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to 

free: 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee." 
He  paus'd;  and,  while  with  wond'ring 

eyes  they  view'd 
The  passing  spirits,  thus  his  speech  renewed: 
''  See  great  Marcellus  !  how,  untir'd  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with 

regal  spoils  1  uSi 

He,  when    his    country,   threatened    with 

alarms. 
Requires   his  courage  and  his  oonqu'ring 

arms, 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punic  bands  af- 
fright; 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight; 
Then  to  the  Capitol  in  triumph  move, 
And  the  third  spoils  shall  grace  Feretrian 

Jove." 
iEneas  here  beheld,  of  form  divine, 
A  godlike  youth  in  glitt'ring  armor  shine. 


With  great  Marcellus  keeping  equal  pace; 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  his 
tause,  I 191 

He  saw,  and,  wond'nng,  ask'd  his  airy  guide, 

What  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  press'd 
the  hero's  side: 

**  His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name  ? 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same  I 

Observe  the    crowds    that  compass  him 
around; 

All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raue  a  shout- 
ing sound: 

But  hov'ring  mists  around  his  brows  are 
spread. 

And  night,  with  sable  shades,  involves  bis 
head." 

''  Seek  not  to  know,"  the  ghost  replied  with 
tears,  1200 

"  The  sorrows  of  thy  sons  in  future  years. 

This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  oay) 

Shall  just  be  shown  on  earth,  and  snatch'd 
away. 

The  gods  too  high  had  rais'd  the  Roman 
state. 

Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great 

What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian 
field ! 

How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall 
yield  I 

What  f  un'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see. 

When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the 
sad  solemnity  I  1309 

No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give, 

No  youth  afford  so  great  a  cause  to  grieve; 

The  Trojan  honor,  and  the  Roman  boast, 

Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  lost ! 

Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth  I 

Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth  ! 

No  foe,  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field 

Shall  dare  thee,  foot  to  foot,  with  sword 
and  shield; 

Much  less  in  arms  oppose  thy  matehless 
force. 

When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foam- 
ing horse. 

Ah  1  oouldst  thou  break  thro'  fate's  severe 
decree, 

A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee  ! 

Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 

Mix'd  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring; 

Let  me  with  f  unTal  flow'rs  his  body  strow ;  ^ 

This  g^t  which  parents  to  their  children 
owe, 

This  unavailing  gift,  at  least,  I  may  be- 
stow I" 
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Thua  having  said,  he  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  filysian  ground; 
Which  when  Anchises  to  his  son  had  shown, 
And  fir'd  his  mind  to  mount  the  promised 

throne,  1330 

He  tells  the  future  wars,  ordain'd  by  fate; 
The  strength  and  customs  of  the  Latian 

state; 
The  prince,  and  people;  and  forearms  his 

care 
With  rules,  to  push  his  fortune,  or  to  bear. 
Two  gates   the  silent  house  of  Sleep 

adorn; 
Of  polish'd  iy'ry  this,  that  of  transparent 

horn: 
True  visions  thro'  transparent  horn  arise; 
Thro'  ^lish'd  iv'ry  pass  deluding  lies. 
Of  various  things  discoursing  as  he  pass'd, 
Anchises  hither  oends  his  steps  at  last.  1340 
Then,  thro'  the  gate  of  iv'r^,  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  offspring  and  divining  guest. 
Straight  to  the  ships  ^neas  took  his  way, 
Embark'd  his  men,  and  skimm'd  along 

the  sea. 
Still  coasting,  till  he  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay. 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor; 
Their  heads  are  tum'd  to  sea,  their  stems 

to  shore. 


THE  SEVENTH   BOOK  OF  THE 

^NEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

King  Latinos  entertains  .^ineaB,  and  promises 
him  his  only  daughter,  Layinia,  the  heirMs 
of  his  orown.  Tumiu,  being  in  love  with 
her,  favor'd  by  her  mother,  and  stiir'd  up 
by  Jnno  and  Alecto,  breaks  the  treaty  whion 
was  madetandeiM^agesin  his  quarrel  Mezen- 
tins,  Camilla,  l^&asapns,  and  many  others 
Off  the  neighboring  prinoes ;  whose  forces,  and 
the  names  of  tibeir  commanden,  are  here 
partioularly  related. 

And  thou,  O  matron  of  immortal  fame. 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name ; 
Cajeta  stiJl  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee. 
The  nurse  of  great  iBneas'  infancy. 
Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich   Hesperia's 

plains; 
Thy  name  ('t  is  all  a  ghost  can  have)  re- 
mains. 
Now,  when  the  prince  her  fun'ial  rites 
had  paidy 


He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  dis- 

play'd. 
From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  by  night,  1 
Serenely  shone  the  stars,  the  moon  was 

bright,  10  > 

And  the  sea  trembled  with  her  silver  I 

light.  J 

Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they 

run, 
rCiroe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,) 
A  dang'rous  coast:  the  goddess  wastes  her 

days 
In  joyous  songs;  the  rooks  resound  her  lays: 
In  spinning,  or  the  loom,  she  spends  the 

night. 
And  cedar  brands  supply  her  father's  light. 
From  hence  were  heard,  rebellowing  to  the 

The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain. 

The  grunts  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of 
bears,  m 

And  herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stun  the 
sailors'  ears. 

These  from  their  caverns,  at  the  dose  of 
night. 

Fill  the  sad  isle  with  horror  and  affright. 

Darkling  they    mourn  their  fate,  whom 
Circe's  pow'r, 

(That  watch'd  the  moon  and  planetary  hour,) 

W ith  words  and  wicked  heros  from  human- 
kind 

Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  shapes  eonfin'd. 

Which  monsters  lest  the  Trojans'  pious  host 

Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  mchaated 
coast. 

Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by 
night  30 

With  rismg  gales  that  sped  their  happy 
flight 

Supplied  with  these,  they  skim  the  sound- 
ing shore. 

And  hear  the  swelling  surges  vainly  roar. 

Now,  when  the  rosy  mom  began  to  rise, 

And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  thro'  the 
skies; 

When  Thetis  blush'd  in  purple  not  her  own. 

And  from  her  face  the  breathing  winds 
were  blown, 

A  sudden  silence  sate  upon  the  sea^ 

And  sweeping  oars,  with  struggling,  urge 
their  way. 
The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  beheld  a 

wood,  40 

Which  thick  with  shades  and  a  brown  hor- 
ror stood: 
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Betwixt  the  treea  the  Tiber  took  his  oonne, 
With  whirlpools  dimpled;  and  with  down- 
ward force, 
That  drove  the  sand  almig,  he  took  his  way, 
And  roll*d  his  yellow  bil&ws  to  the  sea. 
About  him,  and  aboTe,  and  ronnd  the  wood, 
The  birds  that  hannt  the  borders  of  his 

flood, 
That  bath'd  within,  or  basked  upon  his  side, 
To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  ap- 
plied. 
The  captain  gives  command;   the  joyful 
tram  50 

Glide  thro'  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leave  the 
main. 
Now,  Erato,  thy  poet's  mind  inspire. 
And  fiU  his  soul  with  thy  celestial  fire  I 
Relate  what  Latium  was;  her  ancient  kings; 
Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things, 
When  first  uie  Trojan  fleet  Ausonia  sought, 
And  how  the  rivals  lov*d,  and  how  &ej 

fought. 
These  are  my  theme,  and  how  the  war  be- 
gan. 
And  how  concluded  by  the  godlike  man: 
For  I  shall  sing  of  battles,  blood,  and  rage. 
Which  princes  and  their  people  didi  engage; 
And  haughty  souls,  that,  mov'd  with  mu- 
tual hate,  6a 
In  fighting  fields  pursued  and  found  their 

fate; 
That  rous'd  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud 

alarms. 
And  peaceful  Italy  involved  in  arms. 
A  lai^er  scene  of  action  is  displav'd; 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh'd. 
Latinus,  old  and  mild,  had  long  possessed 
The  Latian  scepter,  and  his  peo]He  blest: 
His  father  Faunns;  a  Laurentian  dame    70 
His  mother;  fair  Marica  was  her  name. 
But  Faunus  came  from  Picus:  Picus  drew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true. 
Thus  King  Latinus,  in  the  third  degree, 
Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family. 
But  this  old  peaceful  prince,  as  Heav'n 'de- 
creed, 
Was  blest  with  no  male  issue  to  succeed: 
His  sons  in  blooming  youth  were  snatch'd 

by  fate; 
One  only  daughter  heir'd  the  royal  state. 
Fir'd  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition 
led,  80 

Hie  neighboring  princes  court  her  nuptial 

Md. 
Among  the  crowd,  but  far  above  the  rest. 


Young  Tumus  to  the  beauteous  maid  ad- 
dressed. 
Tumus,  for  high  descent  and  eraoeful  mien, 
Was  fint,  and  favor 'd  b^  the  Latian  queen; 
With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand. 
But  dire  portents  the  purposed  match  with- 

stuid. 
Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth,  there 

stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood; 
Where  rites  divine  were  paid;  whose  holy 

hair  90 

Was  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care. 
This    plant  Latinus,  when    his  town  he 

wall'd. 
Then  found,  and  from  the  tree  Laurentum 

call'd; 
And  last,  in  honor  of  his  new  abode. 
He  vow'd  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god. 
It  happen'd  once  (a  boding  podigyT) 
A  swarm  of  bees,  that  cut  the  liquid  sky, 
(Unknown  from  whence  they  took  their 

airy  flight,) 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight; 
There  with  their  clasping  feet  together 

olung,  100 

And  a  long  cluster  from  the  laurel  hung. 
An  ancient  augur  prophesied  from  hence: 
"  Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince  I 
From  the  same  parts  of  heav'n  his  navy ' 

stands, 
To  the  same  parts  on  earth;  his  army 

lands; 
The  town  he  conquers,  and  the  tow'r 

commands." 

Tet  more,  when  fair  Lavinia  fed  the  fire 

Before  the  gods,  and  stood  beside  her  sire, 

(Strange  to  relate  I)  the  flames,  involved  in 

smoke 
Of  incense,  from  the  sacred  altar  broke,  no 
Caught  her  dishevel'd  hair  and  rich  attire; 
Her  crown  and  jewels  crackled  in  the  fire: 
From  thence  Uie  fuming  trail  began  to 

spread. 
And  lambent  glories  danc'd  about  her  head. 
This  new  portent  the  seer  with  wonder 

views, 
Then  pausing,  thus  his  prophecy  renews: 
"Tlie  nym^,  who  scatters  flaming  fires 

around. 
Shall  shine  with  honor,  shall  herself  be 

crown'd; 
But,  caus'd  by  her  irrevocable  fate. 
War  shall  the  country  waste,  and  change 

the  sUte." 
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Tjatiniw,  frighted  with  this  iiire  ostent, 
For  oouiuiel  to  his  father  Faunus  went, 
And  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  pro- 
phecy 
Which  near  Albunea's  sulphurous  fountain 

lie. 
To  these  the  Latian  and  the  Sabine  land 
Flj,  when  distress'd,  and  thence  relief  de- 
mand. 
The  priest  on  skins  of  off'rings  takes  his 

ease, 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumber  sees; 
A  swarm  of  thin  atrial  shapes  appears, 
And,  flntt'ring  round  his  temples,  deafs  his 
ears:  130 

These  he  consults,  the  future  fates 'to  know. 
From  pow'rs  aboye,  and  from  the  fiends 

below. 
Here,  for  the  gods'  advice,  Latinus  flies, 
Offering  a  hundred  sheep  for  sacrifice: 
Their  woolly  fleeces,  as  the  rites  required, 
He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  rest  retir'd. 
No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 
When,  from  above,  a  more  than  mortal 

sound 
Invades  his  ears;  and  thus  the  vision' 

spoke: 
**  Seek  not,  my  seed,  in  Latian  bands  to 
yoke  140 

Our  fair  Lavinia,  nor  the  gods  provoke.   ^ 
A  foreign  son  upon  thy  shore  descends. 
Whose  martial  fame  from  pole  to  pole  ex- 
tends. 
His  race,  in  arms  and  arts  of  peace  re- ' 

nown'dy 
Not  Latium  shall  contain,  nor  Europe 

bound: 
Tis  theirs  whate'er    the   sun  surveys 

around." 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  received. 
The  king  himself  divulg'd,  the  land  be- 

liev'd: 
The  fame  thro'  all  the  neighb'ring  nations 

flew. 
When  now  the  Trojan  navy  was  in  view.  150 
Beneath  a  shady  tree,  the  heroispread  ^ 
His  table  on  the  tiurf ,  with  cakes  of  bread ;  I 
And,  with  his  chiefs,  on  forest  fruits  he  f 
fed.  J 

They  sate;  and,  (not  without  the  god's  com- 
mand,) 
Their  homely  fare  dispatch' d,  the  hungry 

band 
Invade  their  trenchers  next,  and  soon  de- 
vour. 


To  mend  the  scanty  meal,  their  cakes  of 

flour. 
Ascanius  this  observed,  and  smiling  said: 
''See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we 

fed." 
The  speech  had  omen,  that  the  Trojan  race 
Shoula  find  repose,  and  this  the  tune  and 

place.  i6f 

^neas  took  the  word,  and  thus  replies. 
Confessing  fate  with  wonder  in  his  eyes: 
**  All  hail,  O  earth  I  all  hail,  my  household 

gods! 
Behold  the  destin'd  place  of  vour  abodes  ! 
For  thus  Anchises  prophesied  of  old. 
And  this  our  fatal  place  of  rest  foretold: 
*  When,  on  a  foreign  shore,  instead  of  meat, 
By  famine  forc'd,  your  trenchers  you  shall 

eat, 
Then  ease  your  weary  Trojans  will  attend. 
And  the  long  labors  of  your  voyage  end.  171 
Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build. 
And  with  a  trench  inclose  the  fruitful  field.' 
This  was  that  famine,  this  the  fatal  place 
Which  ends  the   wand'ring  of  our  ezil'd 

race. 
Then,  on  to-morrow's  dawn,  your  care  em- 
ploy. 
To  search  the  land,  and  where  the  cities 

lie. 
And  what  the  men;  but  give  this  day  to 

joy- 

Now  pour  to  Jove;  and,  after  Jove  is  blest, 
Call  great  Anchises  to  the  genial  feast:  180 
Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  cheerful 

draught; 
Enjoy  the  present  hour;  adjourn  the  future 

thought." 
Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his 

brows 
With  leafy  branches,  then  perform'd  his 

vows; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  heav'nly 

race, 
The  nymphs,  and  native  godheads  yet  un- 
known. 
And  Night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her 

sable  throne. 
And  ancient  Cybel,  and  Idiean  Jove, 
And  last  his  sire  below,  and  mother  queen 

above.  190 

Then  heav'n's    high    monarch    thunder'd 

thrice  aloud. 
And  thrice  he  shook  aloft  a  golden  cloud. 
Soon  thro'  the  joyful  camp  a  rumor  flew, 
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The  time  was  come  their  city  to  renew. 
Then  ey'ry  brow  with  oheerfol  green  is 

orown'd. 
The  feasts  are  doubled,  and  the  bowk  go 

round. 
When  next  the  rosy  mom  disclos'd  the 

day. 
The  scouts  to  sey'ral  parts  diTide  their  way. 
To  leam  the  natives'  names,  their  towns 

explore. 
The  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked 

shore:  mo 

Here  Tiber  flows, and  here  Numicus  stands; 
Here  warlike  Latins  bold  the  happy  lands. 
The  pious  chief,  who  sought  by  peaceful 

ways 
To  found  his  empire,  and  his  town  to  raise, 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  selects, 
And  to  the  Latian  court  their  course  directs, 
(The  spacious  palace  where  their  prince 

resides,) 
And  all  their  heads  with  wreaths  of  oUve 

hides. 
They  go  commissioned  to  require  a  peace, 
And  carry  presents  to  procure  access.      aio 
Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince 

designs 
His  new-elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines. 
The  Troians  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast. 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  plac'd. 
Meantime  the  train,  proceeding  on  their 

way, 
From  far  the  town  and  lofty  tow'rs  survey; 
At  length  approach  the  waUs.  Without  the 

gate, 
They  see  the  boys  and  Latian  youth  debate 

The  martial  prizes  on  the  dusty  plain: 

Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  coursers 

rein;  aao 

Some  bend  the  stubborn  bow  for  victory, 
And  some  with  darts  their  active  sinews 

try. 
A  posting    messenger,    dispatch'd    from 

hence. 
Of  this  fair  troop  advis'd  their  aged  prince, 
That  foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came; 
Uncouth  their  habit,  uid  unknown  their 

name. 
The  king  ordains  their  entrance,  and  ascends 
His  regal  seat,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and' 

proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood,  aso 
And  round  inconipass'd   with  a  rising 

wood. 


The  pile  o'erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the 

skht; 
Surpris'a  at  once  with  reverence  and  de- 
light 
There    kings    receiv'd    the  marks    of 

sov'reign  pow'r; 
Li  state  the  monarchs  march'd;  the  lie- 
tors  bore 
Their  awful  axes  and  the  rods  before. 
Here  the  tribunal  stood,  the  house  of  pray'r. 
And  here  the  sacred  senators  repair; 
All  at  large  tables,  in  long  order  sel^ 
A  ram  their  off 'ring,  and  a  ram  their  meat. 
Above  the  portal,  carv'd  in  cedar  wood,  241 
Plac'd  in  their  ranks,  their  godlike  grand- 
sires  stood; 
Old  Saturn,  with  his  crooked  scythe,  on 

high; 
And  Italus,  that  led  the  colony; 
And  ancient  Janus,  with  his  double  face, 
And  bunch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place. 
There  good  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines,  *! 
On  a  short  pruning  hook  his  head  reclines,  I 
And    studiously    surveys    his    gen'rous  | 
wines;  J 

Then  warlike  kings,  who  for  their  country 
fought,  250 

And  honorable  wounds  from  battle  brought. 
Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts, 

and  spears, 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and 

bars. 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies 

of  their  wars. 
Above  the  rest,  as  chief  of  all  the  band, 
Was  Picus  plac'd,  a  buckler  in  his  hand 
His  other  wav'd  a  long  divining  wand 
Girt  in  his  Gabin  gown  the  hero  sate, 
Yet  could  not  with  his  art  avoid  his  fate: 
For  Circe  long  had  lov'd   the  youth  in 
vain,  a6o 

Till  love,  refus'd,  converted  to  disdain: 
Then,  mixing  pow'rful  herbs,  with  magic 

art. 
She  chang'd  his  form,  who  could  not  change 

his  heart; 
Constrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly, 
With  party-color'd    plumes,  a  chatt'ring 
pie. 
In  tms  high  temple,  on  a  chair  of  state. 
The  seat  of  audience,  old  Latinus  sate; 
Then  gave  admission  to  the  Troian  train; 
And  thus  with  pleasing  accents  he  began: 
"  Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you 
own,  370 


id;  }■ 

1.     J 
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Nor  is  your  cotirse  upon  our  ooasts  un- 
known^ 
Say  what  you  seek,  and  whither  were  you 

bound: 
Were    you    by    stress    of    weather    cast 

aground? 
^Such  duigers  as  on  seas  are  often  seen, 
And  oft  befall  to  miserable  men,) 
Or  come,  your  shipping  in  our  ports  to  lay. 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way  ? 
Say  what  you  want:  the  liatians  you  shall 

find 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclin'd; 
For,  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain.  aSi 

I  call  to  mind  (but  time  the  tale  has  worn) 
Th'  Arunci  told,  that  Dardanus,  tho'  bom 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sought  the  Phrygian 

shore. 
And  Samothracia,  Samos  call'd  before. 
From  Tuscan  Coritum  he  claim'd  his  birth; 
But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth, 
From  thence  ascended  to  his  kindred  skies, 
A  god,  and,  as  a  god,  augments  their  sacri- 
fice." 
He  said.    Ilioneus  made  this  reply:      290 
**  O  king,  of  Faunus'  royal  family  ! 
Nor  wintry  winds  to  Latium  forc'd  our 

way, 
Nor  did  the  stars  our  wand'ring  course  be- 
tray. 
Willine  we  sought  your  shores;  and,  hither 

Dound, 
The  port,  so  long  desir'd,  at  length  we 

found; 
From  our  sweet  homes  and  ancient  realms 

expell'd; 
Great  as  the  greatest  that  the  sun  beheld. 
The  god  began  our  line,  who  rules  above; 
And,  ag  our  race,  our  king  deacenda  from 

Jove: 
And  hither  are  we  come,  by  his  command, 
To  crave  admission  in  your  happy  land.  301 
How  dire  a  tempest,  from  Mycen»  pour'd, 
Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  de- 
voured; 
What  was  the  waste  of  war,  what  fierce 

alarms 
Shook  Asia's  crown  with  European  arms; 
£v'n  such  have  heard,  if  any  such  there  be, 
Whose  earth  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  sea; 
And  such  as,  bom  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  lie. 
From  that  dire  deluge,  thro'  the  wat'ry 
waste,  sio 


Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils 
past,) 

At  last  escap'd,  to  Latium  we  repair, 

To  beg  what  yott  without  your  want 
may  spare: 

The  common  water,  and  the  common  air; 

Sheds  which  ourselves  will  build,  and  mean 
abodes. 

Fit  to  receive  and  serve  our  banish'd  gods. 

Nor  our  admission  shall  your  realm  dis- 
grace. 

Nor  length  of  time  our  gratitude  efface. 

Besides,  what  endless  honor  you  shall  gain. 

To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train  I 

Now,  by  my  sov'reign,  and  lus  &te,  I 
swear,  jai 

Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in 
war; 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 

And,  what  we  seek  of  vou,  of  us  requir'd. 

Despise  not  then,  that  m  our  hands  we  bear 

These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of 
pray'r. 

Fate  and  the  gods,  by  their  supreme  com- 
mand, 

Have  doom'd  our  ships  to  seek  the  Latian 
land. 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends;  329 

Here  Dardanus  was  bom,  and  hither  tends; 

Where  Tuscan  Tiber  rolls  with  rapid  force, 

And  where  Numious  opes  his  holy  source. 

Besides,  our  prince  presents,  vnth  his  re- 
quest, 

Some  small  remains  of  what  his  sire  pos- 
sess'd. 

This  golden  charger,  snatch*d  from  bum- 
ing  Ttoy, 

Anchises  did  in  sacrifice  employ; 

This  royal  robe  and  this  tiara  wore 

Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  scepter  bore 

In  full  assemblies,  and  in  solemn  games; 

These  purple  vests  were  weav'd  by  Dardan 
dames."  340 

Thus  while    he    spoke,    Latinus    roU'd 
around 

His  eyes,  and  fix'd  a  while  upon  the  ground. 

Intent  he  seem'd,  and  anxious  in  his  breast; 

Not  by  the  scepter  mov'd,  or  kingly  vest. 

But  pond'ring  future  things  of  wondrous 
weight; 

Succession,  empire,  and  his  daughter's  &te. 

On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful 
mind. 

And  then  revolv'd  what  Faunus  had  divin'd. 

This  was  the  foreign  prince,  by  &te  decreed 
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To  share  his  scepter,  and  Lavinia's  bed;    350 
This  was  the  race  that  sure  portents  fore- 
shew 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 
At  le.il  he  nus'd  hi.  cheerful  he«i.«Kl 

spoke: 
<*  The  powers,"  said  he,  ^the  pow'n  we  both 

invoke, 
To  you,  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be, 
And  firm  our  pnipose  with  their  augury  t 
Have  what  you  ask ;  yonr  presents  I  receive ; 
Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with 

ample  leave; 
Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own; 
)kll  shall  be  yours,  whue  I  command  the 

crown:  360 

And,  if  mv  wish'd  alliance  please  your  king, 
Tell  him  he  should  not  send  the  peace,  but 

bring. 
Then  let  him  not  a  friend's  embraces  fear; 
The  peace  is  made  when  I  behold  him  here. 
Besiaes  this  answer,  tell  my  royal  guest, 
I  add  to  his  commands  my  own  request: 
One  only  daughter   heirs  my  crown  and 

state. 
Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  Heaven,  nor  fate. 
Nor  frequent  prodigies,  permit  to  join 
With  any  native  of  th'  Ausonian  line.     370 
A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  &r 
(Such  is  our  doom),  a  chief  renown'd  in  war. 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  theLatian  name. 
And  thro'  the  conquer'd  world  diffuse  our 

fame. 
Himself  to  be  the  man  the  fates  require, 
I  firmly  judge,  and,  what  I  judge,  desire." 
He  said,  and  then  on  each  bestow'd  a  steed. 
Three  hundred  horses,  in  high  stables  fed, 
Stood  ready,  shining   all,  and   smoothly 

dress'd: 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best,  380 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.    At  his  com- 
mand 
The  steeds  caparison'd  with  purple  stand. 
With  golden  Mappings,  glorious  to  behold. 
And  champ  betwixt  Uieir  teeth  the  foaming 

gold. 
Then  to  his  absent  guest  the  king  decreed 
A  pair  of  coursers  bom  of  heav'nly  breed. 
Who  from  their  nostrils  breath'd  ethereal 

fire; 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire, 
Bv  substituting  mares  produc'd  on  earth, 
Whose  wombs  conceiv'd  a  more  than  mortal 

birth.  390 

These  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinus  sends, 


And  the  rich  present  to  the  prince  com- 
mends. 
Sublime  on  stately  steeds  the  Trojans  borne. 
To  their  expecting  lord  with  peace  return. 
But  jealous  Juno,  from  Pacnynus'  height, 
As  she  from  Argos  took  her  airy  flight, 
Beheld  with  envious  eyes  this  hateful  sight. 
She  saw  the  Trojan  and  his  joyful  tiain 
Descend  upon  the  shore,  desert  the  main, 
Design  a  town,  and,  with  unhop'd    suc- 


cess. 


400 


Th'  embassadors  return  with  promis'd  peace. 
Then,  pierc'd  with  pain,  she    shook  her 

haughty  hoEui, 
Sigh'd  from  her  inward  soul,  and  thus  she 

said: 
"  O  hated  offspring  of  my  Phrygian  foes  I 

0  fates  of  Troy,  which  Juno's  fates  oppose  I 
Could  they  not  fall  unpitied  on  the  plain, 
But  slain  revive,  and,  taken,  scape  again  ? 
When  execrable  Troy  in  ashes  lay, 

Thro'  fires  and  sworos  and  seas  they  foro'd 
their  way.  409 

Then  vanquished  Juno  must  in  vain  contend. 
Her  raee  disarmed,  her  empire  at  an  end. 
Breathless  and  tir'd,  is  all  my  fury  spent  ? 
Or  does  my  glutted  spleen  at  length  relent  ? 
As  if  't  were  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 

1  thro'  the  seas  pursued  their  exil'd  race; 
Ingag'd  the  heav'ns,  oppos'd  the  stormy 

main; 
But  baiows  roM'd,  and  tempests  rag'd  in 

vam. 
What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done. 
When  these  they  overpass,  and  those  they 

shun  ?  419 

On  Tiber^s  shores  they  land,  secure  of  fate. 
Triumphant  o*er  the  storms  and  Juno's  hate. 
Mars  could  in  mutual  blood  the  Centaurs 

bathe. 
And  Jove  himself  gave  way  to  Cynthia's 

wrath. 
Who  sent  the  tusky  boar  to  Calydon; 
(What  great  offense   had  either   people 

done?) 
But  I,  the  consort  of  the  Thunderer, 
Have  wag'd  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war, 
With  various  arts  and  arms  in  vain  have 

toil'd,  438 

And  hj  a  mortal  man  at  leng^  am  f oU'd. 
If  native  pow'r  prevail  not,  shall  I  doubt 
To  seek  for  needful  succor  from  without  ? 
If  Jove  and  Heav'n  my  just  desires  deny, 
Hell  shaU  the  pow'r  of  Heav'n  and  Jove 

supply. 
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Grant  that  the  Fates  have  firm'd,  by  their 

decree, 
The  Trojan  race  to  reign  in  Italy; 
At  least  I  can  defer  the  nuptial  day, 
And  with  protracted  wars  tiie  peace  delay: 
With    blood    the    dear  alliance  shall    oe 

bought, 
And    both    the    people    near    destroction 

brought; 
So  shall  the  son-in-law  and  father  join,  440 
With  ruin,  war,  and  waste  of  either  line. 
O  fatal  maid,  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutulian  blood ! 
Bellona  leads  thee  to  tiiy  lover *s  hand;     1 
Another  queen  brings  forth  another  brand,  > 
To  bum  with  foreign  fires  another  land  f  J 
A  second  Paris,  differing  but  in  name. 
Shall  fire  his  country  with  a  second  fiame.*' 
Thus  haying  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the 
ground. 
With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian 
sound,  450 

To  rouse  Aleoto  from  th'  infernal  seat 
Of  her  dire  sisters,  and  their  dark  retreat. 
This  Fury,  fit  for  her  intent,  she  chose; 
One  who  delights  in  wars  and  human  woes. 
Ey^n  Pluto  hates  his  own  misshapen  race; 
Her  sister  Furies  fly  her  hideous  &ce; 
So  frightful  are  the  forms  the  monster 

takes. 
So  fierce  the  hissings  of  her  speckled  snakes. 
Her  Juno  finds,  and  thus  inmmes  her  spite: 
"  O  yirgin  daughter  'of  eternal  Night,      460 
Giye  me  this  once  thy  labor,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain. 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretense 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name, 
And  let  not  Juno  sufiPer  in  her  fame. 
T  is  thine  to  ruin  realms,  o'ertnm  a  state, 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  de- 
bate. 
And  kindle  kindred  blood  to  mutual  hate. 
Thy  hand  o^er  towns  the  funeral  torch  dis- 
plays, 470 
And  forms  a  thousand  ills  ten  thousand 

ways. 
Now  shake,  from  out  thy  fruitful  breast,  the 

seeds 
Of  enyy,  discord,  and  of  cruel  deeds: 
Confound  the  peace  establish'd,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  to  hatred,  and  their  hands  to 
war." 
Smeared  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonian 
blood. 


The  Fury  spranp^  above  the  Stygian  flood; 
And  on  her  wicker  wings,  sublime  thro' 

night. 
She  to  the  Latian  palaoe  took  her  flight: 
There  sought  the  queen's  apartment  stood 

before  480 

The  p««ceM  threshold,  and  besieg'd  tiie 

door. 
Restless  Amata  lav,  her  swelling  breast  "j 
Fir'd  with  disdain  lor  Tumus  dispossessed,  > 
And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest.  J 
From  her  blactc  bloody  locks  the  Fu^ 

shakes 
Her  darling  plague,  the   fav'rite  of  her 

snakes; 
With  her  full  force  she  threw  the  poisonous 

dart. 
And  fix*d  it  deep  within  Amata's  heart, 
That,  thus  envenom'd,  she  might  kmdle 

And  sacnfice  to  strife  her  house  and  hus- 
band's age.  490 
Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Betwixt  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs; 
His  baleful  breath  inspiring,  as  he  glides. 
Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  rides, 
Now  Hke  a  fillet  to  her  head  repairs. 
And  with  his  circling  yolnmes  folds  her 

hairs. 
At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease. 
And  seiz'd  her  cooler  senses  by  deg^rees; 
Then,  ere  th'  infected  mass  was  fir'd  too 

far. 
In  plaintive  accents  she  began  the  war,    500 
And  thus  bespoke  her  husband:  "Shall," 

she  said, 
^  A  wand'ring  prince  enjoy  Lavinia's  bed  ? 
If  nature  pl^d  not  in  a  parent's  hearty 
Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  desert. 
I  know,  my  dearest  loid,  the  time  will  come, 
You  would,  in  vain,  reverse  your  cruel 

doom; 
The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea. 
And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away  ! 
A  guest  like  him,  a  Trojan  guest  before,  ' 
In  shew  of  friendship  sought  the  Spartan 

shore,  510  ^ 

And  ravish'd  Helen  from  her  husbaxul  I 
bore.  J 

Think  on  a  king's  inviolable  word; 
And  think  on  Tumus,  her  once  plighted 

lord: 
To  this  false  foreigner  you  give  your  throne, 
And  wrong  a  friend,  a  kinsman,  and  a  son. 
Besume  your  ancient  care;  and,  if  the  god 
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Your  sire,  and  you,  resolve  on  foreign  blood, 
Soiow  all  are  foreign,  in  a  larger  senM, 
Not  bom  your  subjectSy  or  deriv'd  from 
hence.  519 

Then,  if  the  line  of  TomoB  yon  retrace, 
He  iprings  from  Inachus  of  Argive  race." 
But  when  she  saw  her  reasons  idly  spent. 
And  could  not  moye  him  from  his  fiz^d  in- 
tent, 
She  flew  to  rage ;  for  now  the  snake  possessed 
Her  yital  parts,  and  poison'd  all  her  breast; 
She  raves,  she  runs  with  a  distracted  pace, 
And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  public  place. 
And,  as  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for 

sport, 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court; 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about,  530 
Admir'd,  with  damors,  of  the  beardless  rout; 
They  huJi  aloud;  each  other  they  provoke. 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  ev'ry  stroke: 
Thus  fares  the  queen;  and  thus  her  fury 

blows 
Amidst  the  crowd,  and  kindles  as  she  goes. 
Nor  yet  content,  she  strains  her  malice 

more, 
And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contriv'd  before: 
She  flies  the  town,  and,  mixing  with  a  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along, 
Wand'ring  thro'  woods  and  wilds,  and  devi- 
ous ways,  540 
And  with  these  arts  the  Trojan  match  de- 
lays. 
She  f  eign  d  the  rites  of  Bacchus ;  cried  aloud, 
And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow'd. 
**  Evoe  !  O  Bacchus  t "  thus  began  the  song; 
And  **  Evoe ! "   answer'd  all  the  female 

throng. 
^O  virgin  I  worthy  thee  alone  f "  she  cried; 
**  O  worthy  thee  alone  t  *'  the  crew  replied. 
**  For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair,  she  leads  thy 

dance, 
And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her 

lance." 
Like  fury  seiz'd  the  rest;    the  progress 
known,  550 

All  seek  the  mountains,  and  forsake  the 

town: 
All,  clad  in  skins  of  b«asto,  the  jaVlin 

bear. 
Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing 

hair. 
And  shrieks  and  shoutings  rend  the  suf- 

f 'ring  air. 

The  queen  herself,  inspir'd  with  rage  divine, 
ShooK  high  above  her  head  a  flammg  pine; 


Then  roll'd  her  haggard  eyes  around  the 

throng, 
And  sung,  m  Tumus'  name,  the  nuptial 

song: 
"  lo,  ye  Latian  dames !  if  any  here 
Hold  your  unhappy  queen,  Amata,  dear;  560 
If  there  be  here,   she  said,  **  who  dare  main- 
tain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother 

vain; 
Unbind  your  fiUets,  loose  your  flowing  hair, 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare." 
Amata's  breast  the  Fury  thus  invades. 
And  fires  with  rage,  amid  the  sylvan  shades; 
Then,  when  she  S>und  her  venom  spread  so 

far. 
The  royal  house  embroil'd  in  civil  war, 
B»iB'i  on  her  dnaky  wings,  she  oleayes  Oie 

skies, 
And  seeks  the  palace  where  young  Tumus 

lies.  570 

His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  ^M, 
Who  fled  her  lather's  rage,  and,  with  a  "^ 

train 
Of  following  Argives,  thro'  the  stormy 

main, 
Driv'n  by  the  southern  blasts,  was  fated 

here  to  reign. 
'Twas  Ardua  once;  now  Ardea's  name  it 

bears; 
Once  a  fair  ci^,  now  consum'd  with  years. 
Here,  in  his  lofty  palace,  Tumus  lay. 
Betwixt  the  confines  of  the  night  and  day, 
Secure  in  sleep.  The  Fury  laid  aside  580 
Her   looks   and   limbs,    and   with   new 

methods  tried 
The  foulness  of  th'  infernal  form  to  hide. 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  she  takes  a  trembling 

mien: 
Her  face  is  furroVd,  and  her  front  obscene; 
DeepKlinted  wrinkles  on   her  cheek   she 

draws; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her 

jaws; 
Her  hoary  hair  with  holy  fillets  bound, 
Her  temples  with  an  olive  wreath  are  crown'd. 
Old  Chalybe,  who  kept  the  sacred  fane 
Of   Juno,   now   she   seem'd,   and    thus 

began,  590 

Appearing  in  a  dream,  to  rouse  the  care- 
less man: 

"  Shall  Tumns  then  such  endless  toil  sustain 
In  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in 

vain? 
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Win,  for  a  Trojan  head  to  wear  the  prize, 

Usurp  thy  orown,  enjoy  thy  Yictories  ? 

The  bride  and  scepter  which  thy  blood  has 
bought, 

The  king  transfers;  and  foreign  heirs  are 
sought. 

Gro  now,  deluded  man,  and  seek  again 

New  toils,  new  dangers,  on  the  dusty  plain. 

Bepel  the  Tuscan  foes;  their  city  seize;  600 

Protect  the  lAtians  in  luxurious  ease. 

This  dream  all-pow'rful  Juno  sends;  I  bear 

Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you 
hear. 

Haste;  arm  your  Ardeans;  issue  to  the 
plain; 

With  fate  to  friend,  assault  the  Trojan 
train: 

Their  thoughtless  chiefs,  their  painted  ships, 
that  lie 

In  Tiber's  mouth,  with  fire  and  sword  de- 
stroy. 

The  Latian  king,  unless  he  shall  submit. 

Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  f ora^et  — 

Let  him,  in  arms,  the  pow'r  of  Tumus 
prove,  610 

And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  difldains  to  love. 

For  such  is  Heay'n's  command.'*  The  youth- 
ful prince 

With  scorn  replied,  and  made  this  bold  de- 
fense: 

**  Ton  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before: 

The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore. 

I  neither  fear  nor  will  provoke  the  war; 

My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care. 

But  time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 

Of  arms  imagin'd  in  your  lonely  cell. 

Gro;    be   the  temple  and   the   gods  your 
care;  620 

Permit  to  men  the  thought  of  peace  and 
war." 
These  haughty  words  Aiecto's  rage  pro- 
voke, 

And  frighted  Tumus  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

Her  eyes  grow  stiffen'd,  and  with  sulphur 
bum; 

Her  hideous  looks  and  hellish  form  return; 

Her  curling  snakes  with  hissings  fill  the 
place. 

And  open  all  the  furies  of  her  &ce: 

Then,  darting  fire  from  her  malignant' 
eyes. 

She  cast  him  backward  as  he  strove  to 
rise. 

And,  ling'ring,  sought  to  frame  some  new 
»plies.  630^ 


High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twisted ' 

snakes; 
Her  chains  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she 

shakes; 
And,  churning  bloody  foam,  thus  loudly 

speaks: 
**  Behold  whom  time  has  made  to  dote,  and 

tell 
Of  arms  imagin'd  in  her  lonely  cell ! 
Behold  the  fates'  infernal  minister ! 
War,  death,  destruction,  in  my  hand  I  bear." 
Thus  having  said,  her  8mold'rii«  torch, 

mipressd 
With  her  full  force,  she  plung'd  into  his 

breast. 
Aghast  he  wak'd;  and,  starting  from  his 

oea,  640 

Cold  sweat,  in  clammy  drops,  his  limbs  o'er- 

spread. 
«  Arms  !  arms  ! "  he  cries:  ^ my  sword  and 

shield  prepare  I " 
He  breathes  defiance,  blood,  and  mortal  war. 
So,  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron 

fries, 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise: 
Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way; 
Black  vapors  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day. 

The  peace  polluted  thus,  a  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land. 
In  threat'ning  embassy;    then  rais'd  the 

rest,  650 

To  meet  in  arms  th'  intruding  Trojan  euest, 
To  force  the  foes  from  the  Lavinian  wore. 
And  Italy's  indanger'd  peace  restore. 
Himself  alone  an  equal  match  he  boasts. 
To  fight  the  Phrygian  and  Ausonian  hosts. 
The  gods  invok'd,  the  Rutuli  prepare 
Their  arms,  and  warm  each  other  to  the 

war. 
His  beauty  these,  and  those  his  blooming 

The  rest  his  house  and  his  own  fame  ingage. 
While   Tumus    urges   thus    his    enter- 
prise, 660 

The  Stygian  Fury  to  the  Trojans  flies; 

New  frauds  invents,  and  takes  a  steepy 
stand. 

Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  com- 
mand; 

Where  feiir  Ascanius  and  his  youthful' 
train, 

With  horns  and  hounds,  a  hunting  match 
ordain, 

And  pitch  their  toils  around  the  shady 
plain. 
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The  Fury  fires  the  pack;  they  Bnnff,  they 
vent, 

And  feed  their  hmigry  nostrila  with  the  scent. 

T  was  of  a  well-grown  stag,  whose  antlers 
rise 

High  o'er  his  front;  his  beams  invade  the 
skies.  670 

From  this  light  cause  th'  infernal  maid  pre- 
pares 

The  country  chnrls  to  mischief,  hatie,  and 
wars. 
The  stately  beast  the  two  Tyrrhids  bred, 

Snatch'd  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  young- 
ling fed. 

Their  father  Tyrrhens  did  his  fodder  bring, 

Tyrrheus,  chief  raneer  to  the  Latian  king: 

Theii*  sister  Silvia  dierish'd  with  her  care 

The  little  wanton,  and  did  wreaths  prepare 

To  han^  his  budding  horns,  with  ribbons 
tied 

His  tender  neck,  and  oomb'd  his  silken 
hide,  680 

And  bath'd  his  body.    Patient  of  command 

In  time  he  grew,  and,  growing  us'd  to  hand, 

He  waited  at  his  master^s  board  for  food; 

Then  sought  his  salvage  kindred  in  the 
wood. 

Where  grazing  all  the  day,  at  night  he 
came 

To  his  known  lodgings,  and  his  country 
dame. 
This  household  beast,  that  us'd  the  wood- 
land grounds. 

Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's 
hounds. 

As  down  the  stream  he  swam,  to  seek  re- 
treat 

In  the  cool  waters,  and    to  quench  his 
heat.  690 

Ascanius,  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 

Soon  bent  his  lx>w,  uncertain  in  his  aim; 

But  the  dire  fiend  the  fatal  arrow  guides, 

Which  pierc'd  his  bowels  thro'  his  panting 
sides. 

The  bleeding  creature  issues  from  the' 
floods, 

Possess'd  with  fear,  and  seeks  his  known 
abodes, 
old  familiar  hearth  and  household 


gods. 
lt&;  he 


I 


He  falls;  he  fills  the  house  with  heavy 

groans. 
Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans. 
Young  Silvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries 

aloud  700 


For  succor  from  the  clownish  neighborhood: 
The  churls  assemble;  for  the  fiend,  who 

lay 
In  the  close  woody  covert,  urg'd  their  way. 
One  with  a   brand  yet  bummg  from  the 

flame, 
Arm'd  with  a  knot^  club  another  came: 
Whate'er  they  eaten  or  find,  without  their 

care. 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war. 
^^heus,  the  foster  father  of  the  beast, 
Tnen  dench'd  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fist, 
But  held  his  hand  from  the  descending' 

stroke,  710 

And  left  his  wedge  within  the  cloven  oak, 
To  whet  their  courage  and  their  rage  pro- 
voke. 
And  now  the  goddess,  ezercis'd  in  ill, 
Who  watch'd  an  hour  to  work  her  impious 

will. 
Ascends  the  roof,  and  to  her  crooked  horn. 
Such  as  was  then  by  Latian  shepherds 

borne, 
Adds  all  her  breath:  the  rocks  and  woods 

around. 
And  mountains,  tremble   at  th'  infernal 

sound. 
The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar. 
The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous 

Nar,  730 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of 

the  war. 
Young   mothers  wildly  stare,  with    fear 

possess'd. 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their 

breast 
The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovem'd 

crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons 

flew. 
The  pow'rs  of  Troy,  then  issuing  on  the 

plain, 
With  fresh  recruits  their  youthful  chief  sus- 
tain: 
Not  theirs  a  raw  and  unezperienc'd  train. 
But  a  firm  body  of  embattled  men. 
At    first,  while    fortune    favor'd    neither 

side,  730 

The  fight  with  clubs  and  burning  brands  was 

tried; 
But  now,  both  parties  reinf ore'd,  the  fields 
Are  bright  with  flaming  swords  and  brazen 

shields. 
A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays, 
And  shoots  against  the  sun  with  equal  rays. 
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Thus,  when  a  blaek-brow'd  gust  begins  to 

rise, 
White  foam  at  first  on  the  cnrl'd  ocean 

fries; 
Then  roars  the  main,  the  billows  mount 

the  skies; 

Tilly  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  fuU  blown, 
The    muddy  bottom  o'er    the    clouds    is 

thrown.  740 

First  Almon  &lls,  old  Tyrrheus'  eldest  care, 
Pierc'd  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war: 
Fiz'd  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood, 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drank  his  Tital 

blood. 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise: 
Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galesus  lies; 
A  good  old  man,  while  peace  he  preach'd  in 

Tain, 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train: 
Five  herds,  five  bleating  flocks,  his  pastures 

fiird; 
His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  till*d.  750 
Thus,  while  in  equal  scales  their  fortune 

stood. 
The  Fury  bath'd  them  in  each  other's  blood; 
Then,  having  fiz'd  the  fight,  exulting  flies. 
And  bears  f  ulfill'd  her  promise  to  the  skies. 
To  Juno  thus  she  speaks:  "Behold!  'tis 

done. 
The  blood  already  drawn,  the  war  begun; 
The  discord  is  complete;  nor  can  they  cease 
The  dire  debate,  nor  you  command  the  peace. 
Now,  since  the  Latian  and  the  Trojan  orood 
Have  tasted  vengeance  and  the  sweets  of 

blood;  760 

Speak,  and  my  pow'r  shall  add  this  office 

more: 
The  neighb'ring  nations  of  th'  Ausonian 

shoro 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor,  from  afar. 
Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war." 
Then  Juno  thus:  «  The  g^teful  work  is 

done, 
The  seeds  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begun; 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury  have  possess'd  the 

state, 
And  fix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate. 
A  bloody  Hymen  shall  th'  alliance  join 
Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Ausonian  Ime:   770 
But  thou  with  speed  to  night  and  hell ' 

repair; 
For  not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will 

bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'ring  walks  in  upper 

air. 


Leave  what  remains  to  me."  Satnmia 

said: 
The  sullen  fiend  her  sounding  wings  dia- 

play'd, 
Unwillmg  left  the  light,  and  sought  the 

nether  shade. 
In  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  &me, 
Thero  lies  a  lake  (Amsanctns  is  the  name) 
Below  the  lofty  mounts:  on  either  side 
Thick    forosts    the    forbidden    entraaoe 

hide.  780 

Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  wood 
An  arm  arises  of  the  Stygian  flood. 
Which,  broaking  from  beneath  with  bellow- 
ing sound, 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones 

around. 
Here  Fluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his 

cell, 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  helL 
To  this  infernal  lake  the  Fiuy  flies; 
Hero  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the 

lab'rinff  skies. 
Satumian  Juno  now,  with  double  care. 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war.       790 
The  clowns,  rotum'd,  from  battle  bear  tiie 

slain, 
Imploro  the  gods,  and  to  their  king  com- 
plain. 
The  corps    of  Almon    and  the  rest  are 

shown; 
Shrieks,  clamors,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted 

town. 
Ambitious  Tumus  in  the  press  appears, 
And,  aggravating  crimes,  augments  their 

roars; 
Proclaims  his  private  injuries  aloud, 
A  solemn  promise  made,  and  disavowed; 
A  f  oroign  son  is  sought,  and  a  mix'd  mun- 

gril  brood. 
Then  they,  whose  mothers,  frantic  with ' 

their  fear,  800 

In  woods  and  wilds  the  flags  of  Bacchus 

bear. 
And  lead  his  dances  with  disheveFd  hair. 
Increase  the  clamor,  and  the  war  demand, 
^Such  was  Amata's  interest  in  the  land,) 
Against  the  public  sanctions  of  the  peace. 
Against  all  omens  of  their  ill  success. 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort. 
To  f  oroe  their  monaroh,  and  insult  the  court. 
But,  like  a  rock    unmov'd,  a  rock  that 

braves 
The    raging    tempest     and     the     rising 

waves  —  Sio 


lUS  > 
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Ftopp'd  on  himiwlf  he  stands;  his  solid 

sides 
Wash  off  the  seaweeds,  and  the  sounding 

tides  — 
So  stood  the  pions  prince,  unmov'd,  and  long 
Snstajn'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  thiong. 
But,  when  he  found  that  Juno's  pow'r  pre- 

vail'd, 
And  all  the  methods  of  cool  counsel  fail'd, 
He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offense, 
Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence. 
"Hurried  by  fate,"  he  cries,  "and  borne 

before 
A   furious    wind,    we    leave  the   faithful 

shore.  830 

0  more  than  madmen  !  you  yonrselyes  shall 

bear 
The  guilt  of  blood  and  sacrilegious  war: 
Thou,  Tumus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate, 
And  pray  to  Heav'n  for  peace,  but  pray  too 

late. 
For  me,  my  stormy  voyage  at  an  end, 

1  to  the  port  of  death  securely  tend. 

The  f  unTal  pomp  which  to  your  kings  you 

pay,' 
Is  all  I  want,  and  all  ^ou  take  away." 
He  said  no  more,  but,  in  his  walls  confin'd. 
Shut    out   the  woes  which    he  too  well 
divin'd;  830 

Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly 

strive. 
But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive. 

A  solemn  custom  was  observed  of  old. 
Which  Latium  held,  and  now  the  Romans 

hold, 
Their  standard  when  in  fighting  fields  they  1 
rear  I 

Against  the  fierce  Hyrcanians,  or  declare  | 
The  Scythian,  Indian,  or  Arabian  war;     J 
Or  from  the  boasting  Parthians  would  re- 
gain 
Their  eagles,  lost  in  Carrhss's  bloody  plain. 
Two  gates  of  steel  (the  name  of  Mars  they 
bear,  840 

And  still  are  worship'd  with  religious  fear) 
Before  his  temple  s£ftnd:  the  dire  abode. 
And  the  f ear'd  issues  of  the  furious  god, 
Are  fenc'd  with  brazen  bolts;  without  the 

gates. 
The  wary  guardian  Janus  doubly  waits. 
Then,  when  the  sacred  senate  votes  the ' 

wars, 
The  Roman  consul  their  decree  declares, 
And  in  his  robes  the  sounding  gates  un- 
bars. 


The  youth  in  military  shouts  arise. 

And  the  loud  trumpets  break  the  yielding 

skies.  850 

These  rites,  of  old  by  sov'reign  princes 

us'd, 
Were  the  king's  office;  but  the  king  re- 
fused. 
Deaf  to  their  cries,  nor  would  the  gates 

unbar 
Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose  th'  imprisoned 

war; 
But  hid  bos  head,  and,  safe  from   loud 

alarms, 
Abhorr'd  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms. 
Then  heaVn's  imperious  queen  shot  down 

from  high: 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly; 
The  gsktes  are  f oro'd,  and  ev'ry  falling  bar; 
And,  like  a  tempest,  issues  out  the  war.  860 
The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Ausonian  shore. 
Lulled  m  their  ease,  and  undisturbed  before, 
Are  all  on  fire;  and  some,  with  studious 


Their  restiff  steeds  in  sandy  plains  pre- 
pare; 
Some  their  soft  limbs  in  painful  marches 

And  war  is  all  their  wish,  and  arms  the 

general  cry. 
Part   sconr  the  rusty  shields  with   seam; 

and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax,  and  point  the 

dart: 
With  joy  they  view  the  waving  ensigns  fly, 
And  hear  the  trumpet^s  clangor  pierce  the 

sky.  870 

Five  cities  forge  their  arms:  th'  Atinian 

pow'rs, 
Antemnse,  Tibur  with  her  lofty  tow'rs, 
Ardea  the  proud,  the  Crustumerian  town: 
All  these  of  old  were  places  of  renown. 
Some  hammer  helmets  for  the  fighting  field; 
Some  twine  young  sallows  to  support  the 

shield; 
The  croslet  some,  and  some  the  ouishes 

mold, 
With  silver  plated,  and  with  ductile  gold. 
The  rustic  honors  of  the  scythe  and  share 
Give  place  to  swords  and  plumes,  the  pride 

of  war.  880 

Old  fauchions   are   new  temper'd  in  the 

fires; 
The  sounding  trumpet  ev'ry  soul  inspires. 
The  word  is  giv*n;  with  eager  speed  they 

lace 
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The  shining  headpieoe,  and  the  shield  em- 
brace. 
The  neighing  steeds  are    to  the  chariot 

tied; 
The  trasty  weapon  sits  on  eVry  side. 

And  now  the  mu^hty  labor  is  begun  — 
Te  Muses,  open  aU  your  Helicon. 
Sing  you  the  chiefs  that  sway'd  th'  Auso- 

nian  land, 
Their  arms,  and  armies  under  their  com- 

mand;  890 

What  warriors  in  our  ancient  clime  were 

bred; 
What  soldiers  follow'di  and  what  heroes 

led. 
For  well  you  know,  and  can  record  alone, 
What  fame  to  future  times  conyeys  but 

darkly  down. 
Mezentius  first  appeared  upon  the  plain: 
8com  sate  upon  ms  brows,  and  sour  dis- 
dain. 
Defying  earth  and  heaVn.    Etruria  lost, 
He  Dri^gs  to  Tumns'  aid  his  baffled  host. 
The  charming  Lausus,  full  of  youthful  fire. 
Bode  in  the  rank,    and  next  his  sullen 

sire;  900 

To  Tumus  only  second  in  the  grace 
Of  manly  mien,  and  features  of  the  &ce. 
A  skilful  horseman,  and  a  huntsman  bred. 
With  fates  ayerse  a  thousand  men  he  led: 
His  sire  unworthy  of  so  braye  a  son; 
Himself  well  worthy  of  a  happier  throne. 
Next  Ayentinus  cbiyes  his  (rnariot  round 
The  Latian  plains,  with  palms  and  laurels 

crown'd. 
Ftoud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the 

field; 
His  father's  hydra  fills  his  ample  shield:  910 
A  hundred  serpents  hiss  about  the  brims; 
The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems 
By    his  broad    shoulders  and  gigantic 

limbs; 
Of   heay'nly    part,  and    part  of    earthly 

blood, 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god. 
For  strong  Alcides,  after  he  had  slain 
The  triple  (reryon,  droye  from  conquered 

Spain 
His  captiye  herds;  and,  thence  in  triumph 

led. 
On  Tuscan  Tiber's  flow'ry  banks  they  fed. 
Then  on    Mount    Ayentine    the    son    of 

Joye  930 

The  priestess  Rhea  found,  and  forc'd  to 

loye. 


For  arms,  his  men  long  piles  and  jaylina 

bore; 
And  poles  with  pointed  steel  their  foes  in 

battle  gore. 
Like  Hercules  himself  his  son  appears, 
In  salyage  ponip;  a  lion's  hide  he  wears; 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  sUn; 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  seyerely  grin. 
Thus,  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  dress'd. 
He  strides  into  the  hall,  a  horrid  guest 
Then  two  twin  brothers  from  fair  Tibur 

came,  930 

(Which  from  their  brother  Tiburs  took  the 

name,) 
Fierce  Coras  and  Catillus,  yoid  of  fear: 
Arm'd  Argiye  horse  they  led,  and  in  the 

front  appear. 
Like  cloud-bom  Centaurs,  from  the  moun- 
tain's height 
With  rapid  course  descending  to  the  fight; 
They  rush  along;  the  rattling  woods  giye 

way; 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy 

sway. 
Nor  was    Prseneste's   founder  wanting 

there. 
Whom  fame  reports  the  son  of  Muldber: 
Found  in  the  fire,  and  foster'd  in  the' 

plains,  940 

A  shepnerd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns, 
And  leads  to  Tumus'  aid  his  country 

swains. 

His  own  F^neste  sends  a  chosen  band. 
With  those  who  plow  Satumia's  Grabine 

land; 
Besides  the  succor  which  cold  Anien  yields^ 
The  rocks  of  Hemicus,  and  dewy  fields, 
Anagnia  fat,  and  Father  Amasene  — 
A  num*rous  rout,  but  all  of  naked  men: 
Nor    arms    they  wear,  nor   swords    and 

bucklers  wield, 
Nor  driye    the  chariot   thro'  the   dusty 

field,  950 

But  whirl  from  leathern  slings  huge  balls 

of  lead. 
And  spoils  of  yellow  wolyes  adorn  their 

head; 
The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to 

fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the 

right. 
Messapus  next,  (great  Neptune  was  his 

sire,) 
Secure  of  steel,  and  fated  from  the  fire. 
In  pomp  appears,  and  with  his  ardor  warms 
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A  heartless  train,  unexerois'd  in  arms: 
The  just  Faliscans  he  to  hattle  brings, 
And  those  who  live  where  Lake  Ciminia 

springs;  960 

And  where  Feronia's   grove  and  temple 

stands, 
Who  till  Fescennian  or  Flayinian  hmds. 
All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching 

sing 
The  warlue  actions  of  their  sea-born  king; 
Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 
Which  ckp  their  wings,  and  cleave  the 

liqmd  sky, 
When,  homeward  from  their  watery  pastures 

borne, 
They  sing,  and  Asia's  lakes  their  notes  re- 
turn. 
Kot  one  who  heard  their  music  from  afar, 
Would  think  these  troops  an  army  trained 

to  war,  970 

But  flocks  of  fowl,  that,  when  the  tempests 

roar. 
With  their  hoarse  gabbling  seek  the  silent 

shore. 
Then  Clausns  came,  who  led  a  numerous 

band 
Of  troops  embodied  from  the  Sabine  land, 
And,  in  himself  alone,  an  army  brought, 
rr  was  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  begot, 
The  Claudian  race,  ordain'd,  in  times  to 

come, 
To  share  the  greatness  of  imperial  Rome. 
He  led  the  Cures  forth,  of  old  renown,   979 
Mutuscans  from  their  olive-bearing  town, 
And  all  th'  Eretian  powers;  besides  a  band 
That  followed  from  V  elinum's  dewy  land. 
And  Amitemian  troops,  of  mighty  fame. 
And  mountaineers,  that  from  Severus  came. 
And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica, 


3 


And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his 

way, 
And  where  HimeUa's  wanton  waters  play. 
Casperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  that 

Ue 

SFabaris,  and  fruitful  Foruli: 
e  warlike  aids  of  Horta  next  appear,  990 
And  the  cold  Nursians  come  to  close  the 

rear, 
Mix'd  with  the  natives  bom  of  Latine  blood, 
Whom  Allia  washes  with  her  fatal  flood. 
Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintry  rain; 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise. 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Fhobus  bums  the 

skies. 


Than  stand  these  troops:  their  bucklers 

ring  around; 
Their  trampling  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes 
the  solid  ground. 
High  in  his  chuiot  then  Halesus  came,  1000 
A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy's  unhappy  name: 
From  Agamemnon  bom  —  to  Turnus'  aid 
A  thousand  men  the  vouthful  hero  led. 
Who   till  the  Massic  soil,  for  wine   re- 

nown'd. 
And   fierce  Auruncans   from   their   hilly 

ground, 
And  those  who  live  by  Sidicinian  shores, 
And  where  with  shoaly  fords  Vultnmus 

roars, 
Cales'  and  Osca's  old  inhabitants. 
And  rough  Saticulans,  inur'd  to  wants: 
Light  demi-liMioes  from  afar  they  throw, 
Fasten'd  with  leathern  thongs,  to  gall  the 
foe.  loii 

Short  crooked  swords  in  closer  fight  they 

wear. 
And  on  their  warding  arm  light  bucklers 
bear. 
Nor,  (Ebalus,  shalt  thou  be  left  unsung. 
From    nymph    Semethis   and   old    Telon 

sprung, 
Who  then  in  Teleboan  Capri  reign'd; 
But  that  short  isle  th'  amoitious  youth  dis- 

dain'd, 
And  o'er  Campania  stretch'd  his  ample 

sway, 
Where  swelling  Samns  seeks  the  Tyrrhene 

sea; 
O'er  Batulum,  and  where  Abella  sees,   1030 
From  her  high  tow'rs,  the  harvest  of  her 

trees. 
And  these  (as  was  the  Teuton  use  of  old) 
Wield  brazen  swords,  and  brazen  bucklers 

hold; 
Sling  weighty  stones,  when  from  afar  they 

fight; 
Their  casques  are  cork,  a  covering  thick 
and  light. 
Next  these  in  rank,  the  warlike  Uf  ens 
went, 
And  led  the  mountain  troops  that  Nursia 

sent. 
The  rude  Equicoke  his  rule  obey'd; 
Hunting  their  sport,  and  plund'ring  was 

their  trade. 
Li  arms  they  plow'd,  to  battle  still  pro- 
per d:  1030 
Their  soil  was  barren,  and  their  hearts  were 
hard. 
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Umbiro  the  priest  the  proud  Marrabians ' 

led, 
By  King  Arohippus  sent  to  Tumus'  aid, 
And  peaceful  oHves  crown'd  bis  hoary 

bead. 

His  wand  and  holy  words,  the  viper's  rage. 
And  yenom'd  wonnds  of  serpents  could  as- 
suage. 
He,  when  he  pleas'd  with  powerful  juice  to 

steep 
Their  temples,  shut  their  eyes  in  pleasing 

sleep. 
But  vain  were  Marsian  herbs,  and  maeio  art. 
To  cure  the  wound  giv*n  by  the  Dardan 

dart:  1040 

Tet  his  untimely  fate  th*  Angitian  woods 
In  sighs  remurmur*d  to  the  Fucine  floods. 

Tlie  son  of  fam*d  Hippolvtus  was  there, 
Fam'd  as  his  sire,  and,  as  his  mother,  fair; 
Whom  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore. 
And  nurs'd  his  youth  along  the  marshy 

shore, 
Where  great  Diana*s  peaceful  altars  flame. 
In  fruitful  fields;  and  Virbius  was  his  name. 
Hippolytus,  as  old  records  have  said. 
Was  by  his  stepdam  sought  to  share  her 

bed;  1050 

But,  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  could 

move. 
She  tum'd  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love. 
Tom  by  wild  horses  on  the  sandy  shore. 
Another's  crimes  th'  unhappy  hunter  bore. 
Glutting  his  father^s  eyes  with  guiltless 

gore. 
But  chaste  Diana,  who  his  death  deplor'd. 
With  ^sculapian  herbs  his  life  restor*d. 
Then  Jove,  who  saw  from  high,  with  just 

disdain, 
The  dead  inspired  with  vital  breath  again. 
Struck    to  the  center,  with    his    flaming 

dart,  1060 

Th*  unhappy  founder  of  the  godlike  art. 
But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shfMes  alone 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown; 
And  call'd  him  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove. 
Where  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  safe  from 

Jove. 
For  this,  from  Trivia's  temple  and  her 

wood 
Are  coursers  driv'n,  who  shed  their  mas- 
ter's blood, 
Affrighted  by  the  monsters  of  the  flood. 
His  son,  the  second  Virbius,  yet  retain'd 
His  father*s  art,  and   wamor  steeds  he 

rein'd.  1070 


Amid  the  troops,  and  like  the  I 

godf 
High  o'er  the  rest  in  arms  the  graceful 

Tumus  rode: 
A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  crest  adom'd, 
On  which  with  belching  flames  Chinuera 

bum'd: 
The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  high'r. 
The  more  with  fury  bums  the  blazing  fire. 
Fair  lo  grac'd  his  shield;,  but  lo  now 
With  boras  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to 

low  — 
A  noble  charge  !  Her  keeper  by  her  side. 
To  watch  her  walks,  his  hundred  eyes  ap- 
plied; 1080 
And  on  the  brims  her  sire,  the  wat'ry  god, 
Roll'd  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood. 
A  cloud  of  foot  succeeds,  and  fills  the  fields 
With    swords,    and    pointed    spears,  and 

clatt'rine  shielcu; 
Of  Argives,  and  of  old  Sicanian  bands. 
And  those  who  plow  the  rich  Rutulian  lands; 
Auruncan  youth,  and  those  Sacrana  yields. 
And    the    proud    Labicans,  with  painted 

shields. 
And  those  who  near  Numician  streams^ 

reside. 
And  those  whom  Tiber's  holy  forests  \^ 

hide,  X090 

Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  main  land  di- 
vide; 

Where  Uf ens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands. 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stuids. 
Last,  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla 

came, 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame; 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskiird. 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 
Mix'd  with    the    first,  the    fierce  virago 

fought, 
Sustain'd   the  toils  of  arms,  the  danger 

sought, 
Outstripp'd  the   winds  in  speed  upon  the 

plain,  zioo 

Flew  o'er  the  fields,  nor  hurt  the  bearded 

g^in: 
She  swept  the  seas,  and,  as  she  skimm'd 

along, 
Her  flying  feet  unbath'd  on  billows  hung. 
Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise. 
Where'er  she  passes,  fix  their  wona'ring 

eyes: 
Longing  they  look,  and,  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight; 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
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On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her 

face; 
Her    head    with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is 

orown'd,  mo 

And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 
She  shakes  her  myrtle  jay'lin;  and,  behind. 
Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  the  wind. 

THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF  THE 

MNEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

The  war  being  now  began,  both  the  generals 
make  all  possible  preparations.  Tnmus 
■ends  to  Diomedes.  .^Sneas  goes  in  person  to 
beg  sQcoors  from  Erander  and  the  Tuscans. 
Eyander  receiyes  him  kindly,  f  nrmsbes  him 
with  men,  and  sends  bis  son  Pallas  with  him. 
Vnloan,  at  the  request  of  Venus,  makes  arms 
for  her  son  Mnnati,  and  draws  on  his  shield 
the  moflt  memorable  actions  of  his  posterity. 

When  Tumus  had  assembled  all  his  powers, 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum^s  tow'rs; 
When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet,  from  afar. 
Had  giv^n  the  signal  of  approaching  war. 
Had  rou8*d  the  neighing  steeds  to  scour  the 

fields, 
While  the  fierce  riders  clattered  on  their 

shields; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  pre- 
pare 
To  join  th*  allies,  and  headlong  rush  to  war. 
Fierce  Uf  ens,  and  Messapus,  led  the  crowd. 
With  bold  Mezentius,  who  blasphem'd 
aloud.  10 

These  thro^  the  country  took  their  waste- 
ful course. 
The  fields  to  forage,  and  to  gather  force. 
Then  Venulus  to  Diomede  they  send. 
To  beg  his  aid  Ausonia  to  defend. 
Declare  the  common  danger,  and  inform 
The  Grecian  leader  of  the  growing  storm: 
^neas,  landed  on  the  Latian  coast, 
With  banish'd  gods,  and  with  a  baffled  host, 
Tet  now  aspired  to  conquest  of  the  state,  19 
And  claim'a  a  title  from  the  gods  and  fate; 
What  numerous  nations  in  his  quarrel  came, 
And  how  they  spread  his  formidable  name. 
What  he   designed,  what  mischief   might 

arise. 
If  fortune  &yorM  his  first  enterprise, 
Was  left  for  him  to  weigh,  whose  equal  fears, 
And  common  interest,  was  inyolv'd  in  theirs. 


While  Tumus  and  th*  allies  thus  urge 

the  war. 
The  Trojan,  floating  in  a  flood  of  care. 
Beholds  the  tempest  which  his  foes  prepare. 
This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious 

mind;  30 

Thinks,  and  rejects  the  counsels  he  designed; 
Explores  himself  in  yain,  in  ev'ry  part, 
And  giyes  no  rest  to  his  distracted  heart. 
So,  when  the  sun  by  day,  or  moon  by  night. 
Strike  on  the  polished  brass  their  trembling 

light, 
The  glittering  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to 

side; 
Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement 

And  to  the  ceiling  flash  the  glaring  day. 
'Twas  night;   and   weary  nature  lull'd 

asleep  40 

The  birds  of  air,  and  fishes  of  the  deep. 
And  beasts,  and  mortal  men.  The  Trojan 

chief 
Was  laid  on  Tiber's  banks,  oppressed  with 

grief. 
And  found  in  silent  slumber  late  relief 
Then,  thro'  the  shadows  of  the  poplar  wood. 
Arose  the  father  of  the  Roman  flood; 
An  azure  robe  was  o'er  his  body  spread, 
A  wreath  of  shady  reeds  adorn'd  his  head: 
Thus,  manifest  to  sight,  the  god  appear'd, 
And  with  these  pleasing  wonls  his  sorrow 

cheer'd:  50 

«  Undoubted  offspring  of  ethereal  race, 
O  long  expected  in  this  promis'd  place  t 
Who  thro'  the  foes  hast  borne  thy  banish'd 

gods, 
Restor'd   them   to  their  hearths,  and  old 

abodes; 
This  is  thy  happy  home,  the  clime  where 

fate 
Ordains  thee  to  restore  the  Trojan  state. 
Fear  not  I   The  war  shall  end  in  lasting  peace. 
And  all  the  rage  of  haughty  Juno  cease. 
And  that  this  nightly  vision  may  not  seem 
Th'  effect  of  fancy,  or  an  idle  £ream,        60 
A  sow  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along. 
All   white   herself,  and   white   her  thirty 

young. 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their 


ith  ^ 

f.    J 


race. 


Thy  son  Ascanius,  on  this  empty  space, 
Shall  build  a  royal  town,  of  lasting  fame, 
Which  from  this  omen  shall  receive   the 


name. 
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Time  shall  approve  the  truth.    For  what 

rexnainB, 
And  how  with  sure  suecess  to  crown  thy 

pains, 
With  patience  next  attend.  A  hanish'd  band, 
Driv'n  with  Evander  from  th'  Arcadian 

land,  70 

Have  planted  here,  and  plac'd  on  high  their 

walls; 
Their  town  the  founder  Fdlanteum  calls, 
Deriy'd  from  Pallas,  his  great-giandsire's 

name: 
But  the  fierce  Latians  old  possession  claim. 
With  war  infestin?  the  new  colony. 
These  make  thy  niends,  and  on  their  aid 

rely. 
To  thy  free  passage  I  submit  my  streams. 
Wake,  son  of  Venus,  from  thy  pleasing 

dreams; 
And,  when  the  setting  stars  are  lost  in  day, 
To  Juno's  pow'r  thy  just  devotion  pay;    80 
With  sacrifice  the  wrathful  queen  appease: 
Her  pride  at  length  shall  fall,  her  fury  cease. 
When  thou  retum'st  victorious  from  the 

war, 
Perform  thy  vows  to  me  with  grateful  care. 
The  god  am  I,  whose  yellow  water  flows 
Around  these  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes: 
Tiber  my  name;  among  the  rolling  floods 
Renown'd  on  earth,  esteem'd  among  the  gods. 
This  is  my  certain  seat.    In  times  to  come. 
My  waves  shaU  wash  the  walls  of  mighty 

Rome."  90 

He  said,  and  plung'd  below.    While  yet 

he  spoke. 
His  dream  ^neas  and  his  sleep  forsook. 
He  rose,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the  skies 
With  purple  blushing,  and  the  day  arise. 
Then  water  in  his  hoUow  palm  he  took 
From  Tiber's  flood,  and  thus  the  pow'rs  be- 
spoke: 
**  Laurentian  nymphs,  by  whom  the  streams 

are  fed. 
And  Father  Tiber,  in  thy  sacred  bed 
Receive  ^neas,  and  from  danger  keep. 
Whatever  fount,  whatever  holy  deep,      xoo 
Conceals  thy  wat'ry  stores;  where'er  they 

rise. 
And,  bubbling  from  below,  salute  the  ikies; 
Thou,  king  of  homed  floods,  whose  plen- 
teous urn 
Suffices  fsktness  to  the  fruitful  com, 
For  this  tiiy  kind  compassion  of  our  woes, 
Shalt  share  my  morning  song  and  ev'ning 

vows. 


But,  O  be  present  to  thy  people's  aid. 
And  firm  the  gracious  promise  thou  hast 

made!" 
Thus  having  said,  two  galleys,  from  his 

stores. 
With  care  he  chooses,  mans,  and  fits  with 

oars.  no 

Now  on  the  shore  the  fatal  swine  is  found. 
Wondrous  to  tell!  —  She  lay   along  the 

gpround: 
Her  well-fed  offspring  at  her  udders  hung; 
She  white  herseu,  and  white  her  thirty 

young. 
MmeM  takes  the  mother  and  her  brood, 
And  aU  on  Juno's  altar  are  bestow'd. 
The  foll'wing  night,  and  the  succeeding 

day. 
Propitious  Tiber  smooth'd  his  wat'ry  way: 
He  roU'd  his  river  back,  and  pois'd  he  stood, 
A  gentle  swelling,  and  a  peaceful  flood.  lao 
The  Trojans  mount  their  ships;  they  put 

from  shore. 
Borne  on  the  waves,  and  scarcely  dip  an  oar. 
Shouts  from  the  land  give  omen  to  their 

course. 
And  the  pitoh'd  vessels  glide  with  easy 

force. 
The  woods  and  waters  wonder  at  the  gleam 
Of  shields,  and  painted  ships  that  stem  the 

stream. 
One  summer's  night  and  one  whole  day  they 

pass 
Betwixt  the  greenwood  shades,  and  cut  the 

liquid  glass. 
The  fierv  sun  had  finish'd  half  his  raoe, 
Look'd  back,  and  doubted  in  the  middle 

space,  130 

When  they  from  far  beheld  the  rising 

tow'rs. 
The  tops  of  sheds,  and  shepherds'  lowly 

Dow'rs, 
Thin  as  they  stood,  which,  then  of  homely 

clay. 
Now  rise  m  marble,  from  the  Roman  sway. 
These  cots  (Evander's  kingdom,  mean  and 

The  Irojan  saw,  and  tum'd  his  ships  to 

shore. 
^  was  on  a  solemn  day:  th'  Arcadisji  states, 
The  lone  and  prince,  without  the  city  gates, 
Then  paid  their  off'rinss  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules,  the  wamor  son  of  Jove.     140 
Thick  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the 

skies. 
And  fat  of  entrails  on  his  altar  fries. 
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But,    when    they    saw  the    ships    that 

stemmed  the  flood. 
And  glittered  thro'  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
They  rose  with  fear,  and  left  th'  unfinished 

feast, 
Till  daontless  Pallas  reassnr'd  the  rest 
To  pay  the  rites.     EUmself  without  delay 
A  jay*lin  seiz'd,  and  singly  took  his  way; 

from  &r: 
"  Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence,  and  what  I 

you  are;  150 

Tour  hus'ness  here;  and  bring  you  peace 

or  war?" 

High  on  the  stem  ^neas  took  his  stand. 
And  held  a  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand. 
While  thus  he  spoke:    *'The   Phrygians' 

arms  you  see, 
Expell'd  from  Troy,  provoked  in  Italy 
By  Latian  foes,  with  war  unjustly  made; 
At  first  affianc'd,  and  at  last  betiay'd. 
This  message  bear:  *  The  Trojans  and  their 

chief 
Bring  holy  peace,  and  beg  the  king's  relief.' " 
Struck  with  so  great  a  name,  and  all  on 

fire,  160 

The  youth  replies  :  ''  Whatever  you  require, 
Your  fame  exacts.    Upon  our  shores  de- 
scend, 
A  welcome  guest,  and,  what  you  wish,  a 

friend." 
He  said,  and,  downward  hasting  to  the 

strand, 
Embraced  the  stranger  prince,  and  join'd 

his  hand. 
Conducted  to  the  grove,  ^neas  broke 
The  silence  first,  and  thus  the  king  bespoke: 
''Best  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom,  by  fate's 

command.  ' 

I  bear  these  peaceful  branches  in  my  hand, 
Undaunted  I  approach  you,  tho'  I  know  170 
Tour  birth  is  Grecian,  and  your  land  my 

foe; 
From  Atreustho'  your  ancient  lineage  came, 
And  both  the  brother  kings  your  kindred 

claim; 
Tet,  my  self-conscious  worth,  your  high  re- 
nown. 
Tour  virtue,  thro'  the  neighboring  nations 

blown, 
Our  fathers'  mingled  blood,  Apollo's  voice, 
Have  led  me  hither,  less  byneea  than  choice. 
Our  founder  Dardanus,  as  fame  has  sung, 
And  Greeks  acknowledge,  from  Electra 

sprung: 


be-^ 
Lith  I 


Electra  from  the  loins  of  Atlas  came ;        oo 
Atlas,  whose  head  sustains  the  starry  frame. 
Your  sire  is  Mercury,  whom  lonfi^  before 
On  cold  Cyllene's  top  fair  Maia  bore. 
Maia  the  fair,  on  fame  if  we  rely^ 
Was  Atlas'  daughter,  who  sustams  the  sky. 
Thus  from  one  common  source  our  streams 

divide; 
Ours  is  the  Trojan,  yours  th'  Arcadian 

side. 
Rais'd  by  these  hopes,  I  sent  no  news  be- 
fore. 
Nor  ask'd  vour  leave,  nor  did  your  faith 

implore; 
But  come,  without  a  pledge,  my  own  am- 
bassador. 190  J 
The  same  Butulians,  who  with  arms  pursue 
The  TlTojan  race,  are  equal  foes  to  you. 
Our  host  expell'd,  what  farther  force  can 

stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  ? 
Then  will  they  stretch  their  pow'r  athwart 

the  land. 
And  either  sea  from  side  to  side  command. 
Receive  our  offer'd  6kith,  and  give  us  thine; 
Ours  is  a  gen'rous  and  experienc'd  line: 
We  want  not  hearts  nor  bodies  for  the  war; 
In  council  cautious,  and  in  fields  we  dare/' 
He  said;  and  while  he  spoke,  with  pierc- 
ing eyes  aoi 
Evander  view'd  the  man  with  vast  surprise, 
Pleas'd  with  his  action,  ravish'd  with  his 

&ce: 
Then  answer 'd  briefly,  with  a  roval  grace: 
"  O  valiant  leader  of  the  Trojan  line, 
In  whom  the  features  of  thy  father  shine. 
How  I  recall  Anchises  I  how  I  see 
His  motions,  mien,  and  all  my  friend,  in 

thee ! 
Long  tho'  it  be,  't  is  fresh  within  my  mind, 
When  Priam  to  his  sister's  court  design'd 
A  welcome  visit,  with  a  friendly  stay,     an 
And  thro'  th'  Arcadian  kingdom  took  his 

way. 
Then,  past  a  boy,  the  caUow  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man. 
I  saw  the  shining  train  with  vast  deliffht, 
And  Priam's  goodly  person  pleas'd    my 

sight: 
But  great  Anchises,  far  above  the  rest, 
With  awful  wonder  fir'd  my  youthful  breast 
I  long'd  to  join  in  friendship's  holy  bands 
Our  matiua  hearto,  aitd  plight  onr  mutual 

hands. 
I  first  accosted  him:  I  sued,  I  sought, 
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I  behold,    1 
iir  bits  of 


And,  with    a   loying    force,  to    Fheneus 

brought. 
He  gave  me,  when  at  length  constrain'd  to 

go, 
A  Lycian  quiver  and  a  Gnossian  bow, 
A  vest  embroider'd,  glorious  to  behold, 
And  two  rich  bridles,  with  their  ~ 

gold. 
Which  my  son's  coursers  in  obedience 

hold. 

The  leaeue  you  ask,  I  offer,  as  your  right; 
And,  when  to-morrow's  sun  reveals  the 

light, 
With  swift  supplies  you  shall  be  sent 

away.  330 

Now  celebrate  with  us  this  solenm  day. 
Whose  holy  rites  admit  no  long  delay. 
Honor  our  annual  feast;  and  take  your 

seat, 
With  friendly  welcome,  at  a  homely  treat." 
Thus  having  said,  the  bowls  (remov'd  for 

fear) 
The  youths  replac'd,  and  soon  restored  the 

cheer. 
On  sods  of  turf  he  set  the  soldiers  round: 
A  maple  throne,  rais'd  higher  fropi  the 

fi;round, 
Receiv^  the  Trojan  chief;  and,  o'er  the 

bed, 
A  lion's  shaggy  hide  for  ornament  they 

spread.  240 

The  loaves  were  served  in  canisters;  the' 

wine 
In  bowls;  the  priest  renew'd  the  rites  di- 
vine: 
Broil'd  entrails  are  their  food,  and  beefs 

continued  chine. 
But  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  re- 
pressed, 
Thus  spoke  Evander  to  his  royal  guest: 
"  These  rites,  these  altars,  and  this  feast, 

Oking, 
From  no  vain  fears  or  superstition  spring, 
Or  blind  devotion,  or  from  blinder  chance. 
Or  heady  zeal,  or  brutal  ignorance; 
But,  sav'd  from  danger,  with  a  grateful 

sense,  350 

The  labors  of  a  god  we  recompense. 
See,  from  afar,  yon  rock  that  mates  the  sky. 
About  whose  feet  such  heaps  of  rubbish  lie; 
Such  indigested  ruin;  bleak  and  bare. 
How  desart  now  it  stands,  ezpos'd  in  air ! 
'T  was  once  a  robber's  den,  inclos'd  around 
With  living  stone,  and  deep  beneath  the 

g^und. 


The  monster  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast. 
This  hold,  impervious  to  the  sun,  possessed. 
The  pavement  ever  foul  with  human  gore; 
Heads,  and  their  mangled  members,  hung 

the  door.  a6i 

Vulcan  this  plague  besot;  and,  like  his  sire, 
Bhick  clouds  he  belclrd,  and  flakes  of  livid 

fire. 
Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load. 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 
Th'  avenging  force  of  Hercules,  from^ 

Spain, 
Arrived  m  triumph,  from  Geryon  slain: 
Thrice  liVd  the  giant,  and  thrice  liVd 

in  vain. 

His  prize,  the  lowing  herds,  Alcides  drove 
Near  Tiber's   bank,  to  graze  the  shady 

grove.  370 

AUur'd  with  hope  of  plunder,  and  intent 
By  force  to  rob,  by  fniud  to  circumvent, 
The  brutal  Caous,  as  by  chance  they  stray'd, 
Four  oxen  thence,  and  four  fair  kine  con^ 

vey'd; 
And,  lest  the  printed  footsteps  might  be 

seen. 
He  dragg'd  'em  backwards  to  his  rocky 

den. 
The  tracks  averse  a  lying  notice  gave, 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the 

cave. 
"  Meantime  the  herdsman  hero  shifts  his 

place. 
To  find  fresh  pasture  and  untrodden  grass. 
The  beasts,  who  miss'd  their  mates,  fill'd 

all  around  381 

With  bellowiugs,  and  the  rocks  restor'd  the 

sound. 
One  heifer,  who  had  heard  her  love  com- 
plain, 
Roar'd  from  the  cave,  and  made  the  pro- 
ject vain. 
Alcides  found  the  fraud;  with  rage  he  shook, 
And  toss'd  about  his  head  his  kuotted  oak. 
Swift  as  the  vrinds,  or  Scythian  arrows' 

flight. 
He  domb,  with  eager  haste,  th'  aerial  height 
Then  first  we  saw  the  monster  mend  his 

pace; 
Fear  in  his  eyes,  and  paleness  in  his  face,  390 
Confess'd  the  god's  approach.    Trembling 

he  springs. 
As  terror  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  wings; 
Nor  stay'd  for  stairs;  but  down  the  depth 

he  threw 
His  body,  on  his  back  the  door  he  drew 
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(The  door,  a  rib  of  living  rock;  with  pftins 
His  father  hew'd  it  out»  and  bound  with 

iron  chains): 
He  broke  the  heavy  links,  the  mountain 

clos'd, 
And  bars  and  levers  to  his  foe  opposed. 
The  wretch  had  hardly  made  his  dungeon 

fast; 
The  fierce  avenger  came  with  bounding 

haute;  300 

Surveyed  the  mouth  of  the  forbidden  hold, 
And  here  and  there  bis  raging  eyes  he  roll*d. 
He  gnash'd  his  teeth;  and  thrice  he  com- 

pass'd  round 
With  wmged  speed  the  circuit  of  the  ground. 
Thrice  at  the  cavem*s  month  he  puU'd  in 

vain, 
And,  pantinfif,  thrice  desisted  from  his  pain. 
A  pointed  flmty  rook,  all  bare  and  black. 
Grew  eibbous  from  behind  the  mountain's 

Dack; 
Owls,  ravens,  all  ill  omens  of  the  night, 
Here  built  their  nests,  and  hither  wing'd 

their  flight.  310 

The  leaning  h^ul  hung  threatening  o'er  the 

flood. 
And  nodded  to  the  left    The  hero  stood 
Adverse,  with  planted  feet,  and,  from  the 

right, 
Tugg*d  at  the  solid  stone  with  all  his  might. 
Thus  heaved,  the  fiz'd  foundations  of  the 

rock 
Gave  way;  heav'n  echo'd  at  the  rattling 

shock. 
Tumbling,  it  chok'd  the  flood:  on  either  side 
The  banks  leap  backward,  and  the  streams 

divide; 
The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread. 
And    trembling  Tiber  div*d   beneath    his 

bed.  320 

The  court  of  Cacus  stands  reveal'd  to  sight; 
The  cavern  glares  with  new-admitted  light. 
So  the  pent  vapors,  with  a  rumbling  sound. 
Heave  from  below,  and  rend  the  hollow 

ground; 
A  sounding  flaw  succeeds;  and,  from  on 

high. 
The  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky: 
The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  ni^ht, 
And  curse  th'  iavading  sun,  and  sicken  at 

the  sight. 
The  graceless  monster,  caught  in  open  day, 
Inclosed,  and  in  despair  to  fly  away,         330 
Howls  horrible  from  underneath,  and  fills 
His  hollow  palace  with  unmanly  yells. 


The  hero  stands  above,  and  from  afar 

Flies  him  with  darts,  and  stones,  and  dis- 
tant war. 

He,  from  his  nostrils  and  huge  mouth,  ex- 
pires 

Black  clouds  of  smoke,  amidst  his  father's 
fires, 

Ghith'ring,  with  each  repeated  blast,  the 
night. 

To  make  uncertain  aim,  and  erring  sight. 

The  wrathful  god  then  plunges  from  above. 

And,  where  in  thickest  waves  the  sparkles 
drove,  340 

There  lights;  and  wades  thro'  fumes,  and 
gropes  his  way. 

Half  sing'a,  half  stifled,  till  he  grasps  his 
prey. 

The  monster,  spewing  fruitless  flames, 
he  foimd; 

He  squeezed  his  throat;  he  writh'd  his 
neck  around. 

And  in  a  knot  his  crippled   members 
bound; 

Then  from  their  sockets  tore  his  burning 
eyes: 

Roll'd  on  a  heap,  the  breathless  robber  lies. 

The  doors,  unbarr'd,  receive  the  rushing 
day. 

And  thoro'  lights  disclose  the  ravish'd  prey. 

The  bulls,  redeem'd,  breathe  open  air  again. 

Next,  bv  the  feet,  they  drag  nim  from  his 
den.  3SI 

The  wond'ring  neighborhood,  with  glad" 
surprise. 

Behold  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size. 

His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  hb 
extinguish'd  eyes. 

From  that  auspicious  day,  with  rites  divine. 

We  worship  at  the  hero's  holy  shrine. 

Potitius  first  ordain'd  these  annual  vows: 

As  priests,  were  added  the  Pinarian  house, 

Who  rais'd  this  altar  in  the  sacred  shade. 

Where  honors,  ever  due,  for  ever  shall  be 
paid.  360 

For  these  deserts,  and   this  high  virtue 
shown, 

Ye  warlike  youths,  your  heads  with  gar- 
lands crown: 

FiU  high  the  goblets  with  a  sparkling  flood, 

And  with  deep  draughts  invoke  our  com- 
mon god." 
This    said,  a    double  wreath    Evander 
twin'd. 

And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples 
bind. 
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Then  brimB  his  ample  bowl.   With  like  de- 
sign 
The  rest  invoke  the  gods,  with  sprinkled 

wine. 
Meantime  the  sun  descended  from  the  skies. 
And  the  bright  evening  star  began  to  rise. 
And  now  the  priests,  R)titiu8  at  their  head, 
In  skiiui  of  b«ut8  inToly'd,  the  long  pro- 
cession  led;  373 

Held  high  the  flaming  tapers  in  their  hands, 
As  custom  had  prescribed  their  holy  bands; 
Then  with  a  second  course  the  tables  load, 
And  with  fnll  chargers  offer  to  the  god. 
The  Salii  sing,  and  cense  his  altars  round 
With  Saban  smoke,  their  heads  with  pop- 
lar bound  — 
One  choir  of  old,  another  of  the  young,  379 
To  dance,  and  bear  the  burthen  of  the  song. 
The  lay  records  the  labors,  and  the  praise. 
And  aU  th'  inunortal  acts  of  Hercules: 
FiMt,  how  the  mighty  babe,  when  swath'd 

m  bands. 
The  serpents  strangled    with    his  infant 

hands; 
Then,  as  in  years  and  matchless  force  he 

grew, 
Th'  (Echalian  walls,  and  Trojan,  overthrew. 
Besides,  a  thousand  hazards  they  relate. 
Procured  by  Juno's  and  Eurystheus'  hate: 
**  Thy  hands,  unconquer*d  hero,  could  sub- 
due 
The  cloud-bom  Centaurs,  and  the  monster 
crew:  390 

Nor  thy  resistless  arm  the  bull  withstood, 
Nor  he,  the  roaring  terror  of  the  wood. 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat,       1 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy 

feet,  ^ 

And,  seiz'd  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled 

meat. 

Th'  infernal  waters  trembled  at  thy  sieht; 
Thee,  god,  no  face  of  danger  could  affright; 
Not  huge  TyphcBus,  nor  th*  unnumber'd 

snake, 
Inoreas'd  with  hissing  heads,  in  Lema'i 

lake. 
Hail,  Jove's    undoubted    sonl    an   added 


grace  400 

To  heav'n  and  the  cpreat  author  of  thy  race  1 
Receive  the  gratefm  ofPrings  which  we  pay. 
And  smile  propitious  on  thy  solenm  day  1 " 
In  numbers  thus  they  sung;  above  the  rest, 
The  den  and  death  of  Cacus  crown  the  feast. 
The  woods    to   hollow  vales  convey  the 

sound, 


The  vales  to  hills,  and  hUls  the  notes 

bound. 
The  rites  performed,  the  cheerful  train 

tire. 

Betwixt  young  Pallas  and  his  aged  sire. 
The  Trojan  pass'd,  the  city  to  survey,     410 
And   pleasing  talk  beguil'd   the   tedious 

way. 
The  stranger  cast  around  his  curious  eyes. 
New  objects  viewing  still,  with  new  sur- 
prise; 
With  greedy  joy  enquires  of  various  things. 
And  acts  and  monuments  of  ancient  kinss. 
Then  thus  the  founder  of  the  Roman  tow^: 
''  These  woods  were  first  the  seat  of  sylvan 

pow'rs, 
Of  Nymphs  and  Fauns,  and  salvage  men, 

who  took 
Their  birth  from  trunks  of  trees  and  stub- 
born oak. 
Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor 

the  care  430 

Of  laboring  oxen,  or  the  shining  share. 
Nor  arts  of  gain,  nor  what  they  gain*d  to 

spare. 

Their  exercise  the  chase;  the  running  flood 
Supplied  their  thirst,  the  trees  supplied 

their  food. 
Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  pow'r  of 

Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banished  from 

above. 
The  men,  dispersed  on  hills,  to  towns  he 

brought. 
And  laws  ordain'd,  and  civil  customs  taught. 
And  Latium  call'd  the  land  where  safe  he 

lay 
From  his  unduteous  son,  and  his  usurping 

sway.  430 

With  his  mild  empire,  peace  and  plenty 

came; 
And  hence  the  golden  times  deriv*d  their 

name. 
A  more  degenerate  and  discolor'd  age 
Succeeded  this,  with  avarice  and  rage. 
Th'  Ausonians  then,  and  bold  Sioanians 

came; 
And  Saturn's  empire  often    ohang'd  the 

name. 
Then  kin^  gigantic  Tybris,  and  the  rest. 
With  arbitraiy  sway  the  land  oppress'd: 
For  Tiber's  flood  was  Albula  before. 
Till,  from  the  tyrant's  fate,  his  name  it 

bore.  440 

I  last  arriv'd,  driv'n  from  my  native  home 
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By  fortune's  pow'r,  and   fate's  resistless 

doom. 
Long  toss'd  on  seas,  I  sought  this  happy 

land, 
Wam'd  by  my  mother  nymph,  and  call'd 

by  Heav'n's  command." 
Thus,  walking  on,  he  spoke,  and  shew'd 

the  gate, 
Since  call'd  Carmental  by  the  Roman  state; 
Where  stood  an  altar,  sacred  to  the  name 
Of  old  Carmenta,  the  prophetic  dame. 
Who  to  her  son  foretold  tn'  ^nean  race, 
Sublime  in  fame,  and    Rome's    imperial 

place:  450 

Then  shews  the    forest,  which,  in  after 

times, 
Fierce  Romulus  for  perpetrated  crimes 
A  sacred  refuse  maae;  with  this,  the  sbrine 
Where  Pan  b^ow  the  rock  had  rites  divine: 
Then  tells  of  Argus'  death,  his  murder'd 

guest. 
Whose  grave  and  tomb  his  innocence  attest. 
Thence,  to    the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  he 

leads; 
Now  roof'd  with  gold,  then  thatch'd  with 

homely  ree£. 
A  reverent  fear  (such  superstition  reifins 
Among  the  rude)  ev'n  then  possess^  the 

swains.  460 

Some  god,  they  knew  —  what  god,  they 

could  not  tell  — 
Did  there  amidst  the  sacred  horror  dwell. 
Th'  Arcadians  thought  him  Jove;  and  said 

they  saw 
The  migh^  Thund'rer  with  majestic  awe, 
Who  took  his  shield,  and  dealt  his  bolts 

around, 
And  scattered    tempests  on  the  teeming 

ground. 
Then  saw  two  heaps  of  ruins,  (once  they 

stood 
Two  stately  towns,  on  either  side  the  flood,) 
Satumia's  and  Janicula's  remains; 
And  either  place  the  fouuder^s  name  re- 
tains. 470 
Discoursing  thus  together,  they  resort 
Where  poor  Evander  kept  his  country  court. 
They  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  litigious 

(Once  oxen  low'd,  where  now  the  lawyers 

bawl;) 
Then,  stoopmff,  thro'  the  narrow  gate  they 

press'^ 
When  thus  the  king  bespoke  his  Trojan 

guest: 


**  Mean  as  it  is,  this  palace,  and  this  door, 
Receiv'd  Alcides,  then  a  conqueror. 
Dare  to  be  poor;  accept  our  homely  food. 
Which  feasted  him,  and  emulate  a  eod." 
Then  underneath  a  lowly  roof  he  led  481 1 
The  weary  prince,  and  hud  him  on  a  bed;  t 
The  stuffing  leaves,  with  hides  of  bean  f 

o'erspread.  J 

Now  Night  had  shed  her  silver  dews 

around, 
And  with  her  sable  wings  embraced  the 

eround. 
When  love's  fair  goddess,  anxious  for  her 

son, 
(New  tumults  rising,  and  new  wars  begun,) 
Couch'd  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed. 
With  these  alluring  words  invokes  his  aid; 
And,  that  her  pleasmg  speech  his  mind  may 

move,  490 

Inspires  each  accent  with  the  charms  of 

love: 
**  While  cruel  fate  oonspir'd  with  Grecian 

pow'rs, 
To  level  with  the  ground  the  Trojan  tow'rs, 
I  ask'd  not  aid  th'  unhappy  to  restore. 
Nor  did  the  succor  of  thy  skill  implore; 
Nor  urg'd  the  labors  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain, 
Tho'  much  I  ow'd  to  Priam's  house,  and 

more 
The  dangers  of  iEneas  did  deplore. 
But  now,  by  Jove's  command,  and  fate's 

decree,  500 

His  race  is  doomed  to  reign  in  Italy: 
With  humble  suit  I  beg  Uiy  neednil  art, 
O  still   propitious  pow'r,  that  rules  my 

heart  I 
A  mother  kneels  a  suppliant  for  her  son. 
By  Thetis  and  Aurora  thou  wert  won 
To  forge  impenetrable  shields,  and  grace 
With  £ited  arms  a  less  illustrious  race. 
Behold,  what  haughty  nations  are  combin'd 
Against  the  relics  of  the  Phrygian  kind, 
With  fire  and  sword  my  people  to  de- 
stroy, 510 
And  conquer  Venus  twice,  in  conqu'ring 

Troy." 
She  said;  and  straight  her  arms,  of  snowy 

hue. 
About  her  nnresolving  husband  threw. 
Her  soft  embraces  soon  infuse  desire; 
His  bones  and  marrow  sudden  warmth 

inspire;  > 

And  all  tne  godhead  feels  the  wonted  I 

fire.  J 
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Not  half  so  swift  the  rattling  thunder  fliei, 
Or  forky  lightnings  flash  along  the  skies. 
The  godless,  proud  of  her  snoeessf  ul  wiles. 
And    conscious    of    her    form,  in    secret 

smiles.  530 

Then  thus  the  pow'r,  obnoxious  to  her 
charms, 
Panting,  and  half  dissolying  in  her  arms: 
**  Why  seek  you  reasons  for  a  cause  so  just, 
Or  your  own  beauties  or  my  love  distrust? 
Long  since,  had  you  requir'd  my  helpful 

hand, 
Th'  artificer  and  art  you  might  command. 
To  labor  arms  for  Troy:  nor  Jove,  nor  fate, 
Confined  their  empire  to  so  short  a  date. 
And,  if  YOU  now  desire  new  wars  to  wage, 
M^  skill  I  promise,  and  my  pains  engage. 
Whatever  melting  metals  can  conspire,  531 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire. 
Is  freely  yours:  your  anxious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love." 
Trembling  he  spoke;   and,  eager  of  her 

charms, 
He  snatch*d  the  willing  goddess  to   his 

arms; 
Till,  in  her  lap  infus'd,  he  lay  possessed 
Of  full  desire,  and  sunk  to  pleasing  rest. 
Now  when  the  Night  her  middle  race  had 

rode. 
And  his  first  slumber  had  refreshed  the 

god —  540 

The  time  when  early  housewives  leave  the 

bed; 
When  living  embers  on  the  hearth  they 

spreao. 
Supply  the  lamp,  and  call  the  maids  to 

rise  — 
With  yawning  mouths,  and  with  half-open'd 

eyes. 
They  ply  the  distaff  by  the  winking  light. 
And  to  their  dailv  labor  add  the  night: 
Thus  frugally  they  earn  their  children's 

bread. 
And  uncorrupted  keep  the  nuptial  bed  — 
Not  less  concerned,  nor  at  a  Utter  hour, 
Bom  from  hi.  downy  couch  the  foiging 

pow*r.  550 

Sacred  to  Vulcan's  name,  an  isle  there 

lay>  . 
Betwixt  Sioilia's  coasts  and  Lipare, 
RMs'd  high  on  smoking  lockB;  ud,  deep 

below, 
In  hollow  oaves  the  fires  of  ^tna  glow. 
The  Cyclops  here  their  heavy  hammers 

aeal; 


Loud  strokes,  and  hissings  of  tormented 

steel. 
Are  heard  around;  the  boiling  waters  roar» 
And  smoky  flames  thro'  fuming  tunnels 

soar. 
Hether  the  Father  of  the  Fire,  bv  niffht. 
Thro'  the  brown  air  precipitates  his  flight* 
On  their  eternal  anvils  here  he  found     561 
The  brethren  beating,  and  the  blows  go 

round. 
A  load  of  ^intless  thunder  now  there  lies 
Before  their  hands,  to  ripen  for  the  skies: 
These  darts,  for  angry  Jove,  they  daily 

cast; 
Consumed  on  mortals  with  prodigious  waste. 
Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three 

more, 
Of  winged  southern  winds  and  cloudy  store 
As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame ; 
And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame. 
Inferior  ministers,  for  Mars,  repair         571 
His  broken  axletrees  and  blunted  war, 
And  send  him  forth  again  with  furbished 

arms. 
To  wake  the  lazy  war  with  trumpets'  loud 

alarms. 
The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  ana  renew  their  gold. 
FuU  on  the  crest  the  Gorgon's  head  they 

place. 
With  eyes  that  roll  in  death,  and  with  dis- 
torted face. 
"  My  sons,"  said  Vulcan,  **  set  your  tasks 

aside; 
Your  stren^  and  master-skill  must  now 

be  tried.  580 

Arms  for  a  hero  forge;  arms  that  require 
Your  force,  your  speed,  and  all  your  form- 

ingfire." 
He  said.  They  set  their  former  work  aside. 
And  their  new  toils  with  eager  haste  divide. 
A  flood  of  molten  silver,  brass,  and  gold. 
And  deadly  steel,  in  the  large   fumaoe 

roird; 
Of  this,  their  artful  hands  a  shield  prepare, 
Alone  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war. 
Sev'n  orbs  within  a  spacious  round  they 

close: 
One  stirs  the  fire,  and  one  the  bellows 

blows.  59a 

The  hissing  steel  is  in  the  smithy  drown'd; 
The  grot  with  beaten  anvils  groans  around. 
By  turns  their  arms  advance,  in  equal  time; 
By  turns  their  hands  descend,  and  hammers 

chime. 
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They  torn  the  glowing  mass  with  erooked 

tonga; 
The  fiery  work  proeeeds,  with  rustio  songs. 
While,  at  the  Lenmian  god's  command^ 

they  urge 
Their  labors  thns»  and  ply  th'  .£olian  forge, 
The  cheerful  mom  salutes  Eyander's  eyes, 
And  songs  of  ohirping  birds  inyite  to  rise.  600 
He  leaves  his  lowly  oed:  his  buskins  meet 
Above  his  ankles;  sandals  sheathe  his  feet: 
He  sets  his  trusty  sword  upon  his  side, 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  throws  a  panther's 

hide. 
Two  menial    dogs    before    their    master 

press'd. 
Thus  oiad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his 


kii^ly  guest, 
alofi 


Mindful  of  TOomis'd  aid,  he  mends  his  pace. 
But  meets  ^neas  in  the  middle  space. 
Young  Pallas  did  his  father's  steps  attend. 
And  true  Achates  waited  on  his  mend.  610 
They  join  their  hands;  a  secret  seat  they 

choose; 
Th'  Arcadian  first  their  former  talk  renews: 
*'  Undaunted  prince,  I  never  can  believe 
The  Trojan  empire  lost,  while  you  survive. 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  faithful  friend; 
But  feeble  are  the  succors  I  can  send. 
Our  narrow  kingdom   hero   the  Tiber' 

bounds; 
That  other  side  the  Latian  state  sur- 
rounds, 
Insults  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  fruitful 

gPTounds. 

But  mighty  nations  I  proparo,  to  join      6m 
Their  arms  with  yours,  and  aid  your  just 

design. 
You  come,  as  by  your  better  genius  sent, 
And  fortune  seems  to  favor  your  intent. 
Not  far  from  hence  thero  stands  a  hilly 

town. 
Of  ancient  building,  and  of  high  ronown, 
Torn  from  the  Tuscans  by  the  Lydian  race. 
Who  gave  the  name  of  Caere  to  the  place. 
Once  Agyllina  call'd.    It  flourish'd  long. 
In  pride  of    wealth  and  warlike  people 

strong. 
Till  curs'd  Mezentius,  in  a  &tal  hour,      630 
Assum'd  the  crown,  with  arbitrary  pow'r. 
What    words  can   paint    those  execrable 

times. 
The  subjects'  suff'rings,  and  the  tyrant's 

crimes  1 
That  blood,  those  murthers,  O  ye  gods,  re- 
place 


On  his  own  head,  and  on  his  impious  raoo  I 
The  living  and  the  dead  at  his  command 
Wero  coupled,  face  to  &oe,  and  hand  to 

hand. 
Till,  ohok'd  with  stench,  in  loath'd  embraces 

tied. 
The  ling'ring  wrotches  pin'd  away  and  died. 
Thus    plung'd    in    ills,    and    meditating 

moro—  640 

The  people's  patience,  tir'd,  no  longer  boro 
The  ragmg  monster;  but  with  arms  beset 
His  house,  and  vengeance  and  destruction 

threat. 
They  fire  hk  palace:  whUe  the  flame  a.- 

cends. 
They  foree  hi.  goatds,  and  execute  his 

friends. 
He  cleaves  the  crowd,  and,  &vor'd  by  the 

night. 
To  Tumus'  friendly  court  directs  his  flight 
By  just  rovenge  the  Tuscans  set  on  fire, 
Witii  arms,  iheir  king  to  punishment  re- 

quiro: 
Their  num'rous  troops,  now  muster'd  on  the 

strand,  650 

My  counsel  shall  submit  to  your  command. 
Their  navy  swarms  upon  the  coasts;  they 

cry 
To  hoist  their  anchors,  but  the  gods  deny. 
An  ancient  augur,  skill'd  in  future  fate, 
With  these  foroboding  words  rostrains  their 

hate: 
<  Ye  brave  in  arms,  ye  Lydian  blood,  the 

flow'r 
Of  Tuscan  youth,  and  choice  of  all  their 

pow'r, 
Whom    just    revenge    against   Mezentius 

arms. 
To  seek  your  tyrant's  death    by  lawful 

arms;  659 

Know  this:  no  native  of  our  land  may  lead 
This  pow'rful  people;  seek  a  foroign  head.' 
Aw'd  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still 

abide, 
And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  promis'd 

guide. 
Tarohon,  the  Tuscan  chief,  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  rogal  ornament: 
The  people  join  their  own  with  his  desiro; 
And  all  my  conduct,  as  their  king,  requiro. 
But  the  chill  blood  that  croeps  within  my 

veins, 
And  age,  and  listless  limbs  unfit  for  pains, 
And  a  soul  conscious  of  its  own  decay,    670 
Have  foro'd  me  to  rof use  imperial  sway. 
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My  Pallas  were  more  fit  to  mount  the 
throne, 

And  shoald,  but  he's  a  Sabine  mother's 
son, 

And  half  a  native;  but,  in  yon,  combine 

A  manly  vigor,  and  a  foreign  line. 

Where  Fate  and  smiling  ^rtnne  shew  the 
way, 

Pursue  the  ready  path  to  sov'reign  sway. 

The  staff  of  my  declining  da^,  my  son, 

Shall  make  your  good  or  ill  success  his 
own; 

In  fighting  fields  from  you  shall  leam  to 
dare,  680 

And  serve  the  hard  apprentiship  of  war; 

Tour  matchless  courage  and  your  conduct 
view. 

And  early  shall  beein  f  admire  and  copy  you. 

Besides,  two  hundred  horse  he  shall  com- 
mand; 

Tho'  few,  a  warlike  and  well-chosen  band. 

These  in  my  name  are  listed;  and  my  son 

As  many  more  has  added  in  his  own. 
Scarce  had  he  said;    Achates  and  his 
guest. 

With  downoEMt  eyes,  their  silent  grief  ex- 
press'd; 

Who,  short  of  succors,  and  in  deep  de- 
spair, 690 

Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war. 

But  his  brifi^ht  mother,  from  a  breaking 
cloud. 

To  cheer  her  issue,  thunder'd  thrice  aloud; 

Thrice  forky  lightning  fiash'd  along  the 

sky, 
And  Tyrrhene  trumpets  thrice  were  heard 

on  high. 
Then,  gazing  up,  repeated  peals  they  hear; 
And,  in  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms 

appear: 
Bedd'ning  the    skies,  and    glittering    all 

around, 
The  tempered  metals  clash,  and  yield  a 

silver  sound. 
The  rest  stood  trembling,  struck  with  awe 

divine;  700 

iEneas  only,  conscious  to  the  sign, 
Presag'd  th'    event,  and    joyful    view'd, 

above, 
Th'  accomplished  promise  of  the  Queen  of 

Love. 
Then,  to  th'  Arcadian  king:  **  This  prodigy 

S)ismiss  your  fear)  belongs  alone  to  me. 
eav'n  calls  me  to  the  war:  th'  expected 
sign 


Is  giVn  of  promised  aid,  and  arms  divine. 

My  goddess  mother,  whose  indulgent  care 

Foresaw  the  dangers  of  the  growing  war. 

This  omen  gave,  when  bright  Vmcaniaa 
arms,  710 

Fated   from    force  of   steel    by  Stygian 
charms. 

Suspended,  shone  on  high:  she  then  fore- 
show'd 

Approaching  fights,  and  fields  to  float  in 
blood. 

Tumus  shall    dearly  pay  for    faith    for- 
sworn; 

And  corps,  and   swords,  and    shields^  on 
Tioer  borne. 

Shall  choke  his  flood:  now  sound  the  loud 
alarms; 

And,  Latian  troops,  prepare  your  perjur'd 
arms." 
He  said,  and,  rising  from  his  homely 
throne. 

The  solemn  rites  of  Hercules  begun. 

And  on   his    altars  wak'd    the    sleeping- 
fires;  7SO 

Then  cheerful  to  his  household  gods  re- 
tires; 

There  offers  chosen  sheep.    Th'  Arcadian 
king 

And  Trojan    youth    the  « same   oblations 
brine. 

Next,  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  re- 
view; 

Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew. 

Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse 
run. 

To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son. 

Steeds  are  prepar'd  to  mount  the  !&ojan 
band, 

Who  wait  their  leader  to  the  Tyrrhene 
land. 

A    sprightly    courser,    fairer    than    the 
rest,  7io 

The  king  himself  presents  his  ro3ral  guest: 

A  lion's  hide  his  back  and  limbs  inf<3d, 

Precious  with  studded  work,  and  paws  of 
gold. 

Fame  thro'  the  little  city  spreads  aloud 

Th'  intended  march,  amid  the  fearful  crowd: 

The  matrons  beat  their  breasts,  dissolve  in 
tears. 

And  double  their  devotion  in  their  fears. 

The  war  at  hand  appears  with  more  affright^ 

And  rises  ev'ry  moment  to  the  sight. 
Then  old  Evander,  with   a  dose  em- 
brace, 740 
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Stnun'd  his  departmg  friend;  and  tears 

o'erflow  his  face. 
<<  Would  Heay'n/'  said  he,  "mj  strength 

and  youth  recaU, 
Snch  as  I  was  beneath  Pneneste*s  waU; 
Then  when  I  made  the  foremost  foes  retire, 
And  set  whole  heaps  of  conquered  shields 

on  fire; 
When  Herilns  in  single  fight  I  slew. 
Whom  with  three  lives  Feronia  did  endue; 
And  thrice  I  sent  him  to  the  S^gian  shore, 
Till  the  last  ebbing  soul  retum'd  no  more  — 
Such  if  I  stood  renew'd,  not  these  alarms. 
Nor  death,  should  rend  me  from  my  Pallas' 

arms;  751 

Nor    proud  Mezentius,  thus    unpunished, 

boast 
His  rapes  and  murthers  on  the  Tuscan 

coast. 
Te  foda,  and  mighty  Jove,  in  pit;^  bring 
Behef ,  and  hear  a  fieither  a^  a  long  I 
If  fate  and  you  reserve  these  eyes,  to  see 
My  son  return  with  peace  and  victory; 
If  the  lov'd  boy  shall  bless  his  father's 

sight; 
If  we  shall  meet  again  with  more  delight; 
Then  draw  my  life  in  length;  let  me  sus- 
tain, 760 
In  hopes  of  his  embrace,  the  worst  of  pain. 
But  if  your  hard  decrees  —  which,  O  1  I 

dread — 
Have  doom'd  to  death  his    undeserving 

head; 
This,  O  this  very  moment,  let  me  die  f 
While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lie; 
While,  yet  possessed  of  aU  his  youthful 

charms, 
I  strain  him  close  within  these  aged  arms; 
Before  that,  fatal   news    my  soul    shall 

wound  I " 
He  said,  and,  swooning,  sunk  upon  the 

g^imd. 
His    servants   bore    him   off,  and    softly 

laid  770 

His  languished  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed. 
The  horsemen  march ;  the  gates  are  open'd 

wide; 
MnesM  at  their  head.  Achates  by  his  side. 
Next  these,  the  Trojan  leaders  rode  along; 
Last  follows  in    the    rear    th'  Arcadian 

throng. 
Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the 

rest; 
Gilded  his  arms,  embroider'd  was  his  vest. 
So^  from  the  seas,  exerts  his  radiant  head 


The  star  by  whom  the  lights  of  heav'u  are 
xeo. 

Shakes  from  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews, 

Dispels   the  darkness,  and    toe  &y  re- 
news. 781 

The  trembling  wives  the  walls  and  turrets 
crowd. 

And  follow,  with   their   eyes,  the  dusty 
cloud, 

Which  winds  disperse  by  fits,  and  shew 
from  far 

The  blaze  of  arms,  and  shields,  and  shining 
war. 

The  troops,  drawn  up  in  beautiful  array. 

O'er  heathy  plains  pursue  the  ready  way. 

Repeated  peals    of  shouts    are    heard 
around; 

The  neighing  coursers   answer  to   the 
sound. 

And  shake  with  homy  hoofs  the  solid 
ground.  790^ 

A  greenwood  shade,  for  long  religion 
known. 

Stands  by  the  streams  that  wash  the  Tus- 
can town, 

Inoompass'd  roimd  with  gloomy  hills  above, 

Which  add  a  holy  horror  to  the  grove. 

The  first  inhabitants,  of  Grecian  blood. 

That  sacred  forest  to  Silvanus  vow'd. 

The  guardian  of  their  flocks  and  fields;  and 

Their  due  devotions  on  his  annual  day. 
Not  far  from  hence,  along  the  river's  side. 
In    tents    secure,     the     Tuscan     troops 
abide,  800 

ByTarchonled.  Now,  from  a  rising  ground, 
iBneas  cast  his  wond'ring  eyes  around, 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  had  in  sight, 
Stretched  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to 

right. 
Thether  his  warlike  train  the  Trojan  led, 
Refreshed  his  men,  and  wearied  horses  fed. 
Meantime  the  mother  goddess,  orown'd 
with  charms. 
Breaks  thro'  the  clouds,  and  brings  the 

fated  arms. 
Within  a  winding  vale  she  finds  her  son. 
On  the  cool  river's  banks,  retir'd  alone.  810 
She  shews  her  heav'nly  form  without  dis- 
guise. 
And  gives  herself  to  his  desiring  eyes. 
<' Behold,"  she  said,  *' perform  d  in  ev^ry 

part. 
My  promise  made,  and  Vulcan's  labor'd  art 
Now  seek,  secure,  the  Latian  enemy, 
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And  haughty  Tomus  to  the  field  def^." 
She  said ;  and,  having  first  her  son  embrao'd, 
The  radiant  arms  beneath  an  oak  she  ph&cM. 
Frond  of  the  gift,  he  roll'd  his  needy  sight 
Around  the  work,  and  gaz'd  with  vast  de- 
light. 8ao 
He  lifts,  he  turns,  he  poises,  and  admires 
The  crested  helm,  that  vomits  radiant  fires: 
His  hands  the  fatal  sword  and  corslet  hold, 
One  keen  with  temper'd  steel,  one  stiff  with 

gold: 
Both  ample,    flaming   both,  and    beamy 

bright; 
So  shines  a  cloud,  when  edg'd  with  adverse 

light. 
He  shakes  the  pointed  spear,  and  longs  to 

try 
The  plated  cuishes  on  his  manly  thigh; 
But  most  admires  the  shield's  mysterious 

mold. 
And  Roman  triumphs  rising  on  the  gold: 
For  these,  emboss'd,  the  heav'nly  smith  had 

wrought  83Z 

j^ot  in  the  rolls  of  future  fate  untaught) 
The  wars  in  order,  and  the  race  divine 
Of  warriors  issuing  from  the  Julian  line. 
The  cave  of  Mars  was  dress'd  with  mossy 

ereens: 
There,  by  the  wolf,  were  laid  the  martial 

twins. 
Intrepid  on  her  swelling  dugs  they  hang; 
The  foster  dam  loll'd  out   her    fawning 

tongue: 
They  suok'd  secure,  while,  bending  back 

her  head. 
She  lick'd  their  tender  limbs,  and  form'd 

them  as  they  fed.  840 

Not  far  from  thence  new  Rome  appears, 

with  games 
Projected  for  the  rape  of  Sabine  dames. 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks;  a  war  snc- 


For  breach  of  public  faith,  and  unexampled 
deeds. 

Here  for  revenge  the  Sabine  troops  contend; 

The  Romans  there  with  arms  the  prey  de- 
fend. 

Wearied  with  tedious  war,  at  length  they 
cease; 

And  both  the  kings  and  kingdoms  plight  the 
peace. 

The  friendly  chiefs  before  Jove's  altar 
stand, 

Both  arm'd,  with  each  a  oharger  in  his 
hand:  850 


A  6ktted  sow  for  sacrifice  is  led. 
With  imprecations  on  the  perjur'd  head. 
Near  this,  the  traitor  Metius,  stretch'd  be- 
tween 
Four  fiery  steeds,  is  dragg'd  along  the 

green. 
By  Tullus'  doom:  the  brambles  drink  his 

blood, 
And  his  torn  limbs  are  left  the  vulture's 

food. 
There,  Porsena  to  Rome  proud  Tazqoin 

brings, 
And  would  by  force  restore  the  banish'd 

kings. 
One  tyrant  for  his  fellow-tjrrant  fights; 
The    Roman    youth    assert    their    nattTe 

rights.  860 

Before  the  town  the  Tuscan  army  lies, 
To  win  by  famine,  or  by  fraud  surprise. 
Their  king,  half-threat'ning,  half-disdaining 

stood, 
While  Codes  broke  the  bridge,  and  stemm'd 

the  flood. 
The  captive  maids  there  tempt  the  raging 

tide, 
Scap'd  from  their  chains,  with  Clcslia  for 

their  g^de. 
High  on  a  rock  heroic  Manlius  stood. 
To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  temple's  0od. 
Then  Rome  was  poor;  and  there  you  might 

behold 
The  palace  thatch'd  with  straw,  now  roord 

with  gold.  870 

The  silver  goose  before  the  shining  gate 
There  flew,  and,  by  her  cackle,  sav'd  the 

state. 
She  told  the  Gauls'  approach;  th'  approach- 
ing (jauls, 
Obscure  in  night,  ascend,  and  seize  the 

walls. 
The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair. 
And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks 

they  wear. 
Gold  are  their  vests;  long  Alpine  spears 

they  wield. 
And  their  left  arm  sustains  a  length  of 

shield. 
Hard  by,  the  leaping  Salian  priests  ad- 
vance; 
And  naked  thro'  the  streets  the  mad  Luperei 

dance,  880 

In  caps  of  wool;  the  targets  dropped  from 

heav'n. 
Here  modest  matrons,  in  soft  litters  driv'n. 
To  pay  their  vows  in  solenm  pomp  appear. 
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And  odorous  gamB  in  their  ohMte  hands 

they  bear. 
Far  hence  remoy'd,  the  Stygian  seats  are 

seen; 
Pains  of  the  danin'd,  and  ponish'd  Catiline 
Hnnfon  a  rock  —  the  traitor;  and,  around, 
The  Furies  hissing  from  the  nether  ground. 
Apart  from  these,  the  happy  souls  he  draws, 
And  Cato's  holy  ghost  dispensing  laws.  890 
Betwixt  the  quarters  flows  a  golden  sea; 
But  foaming  surges  there  in  silver  play. 
The  daiHiiig  dofphiiui  with  their  tail,  di- 

Tide 
The  glitt'ring  waves,  and  out  the  precious 

tide. 
Amid  the  main,  two  mighty  fleets  engage 
Their  brazen  beaks,  opposed  with  equal  rage. 
Aotium  surveys  the  well-disputed  prize; 
Leucate's  wat'ry  plain  with  foamy  billows 

fries. 
Toung  CfBsar,  on    the    stem,    in    armor 

bright. 
Here  leads  the  Romans  and  their  gods  to 

fight:  900 

His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  af^. 
And  o'er  his  h^id  is  hung  the  Julian  star. 
Agrippa  seconds  him,  with  prosp'rous  gales. 
And,  with  propitious  gods,  his  foes  asinils: 
A    naval    crown,    that    binds    his  manly 

brows, 
The  happy  fortune  of  the  fight  foreshows. 
Rang'd  on  the  line  oppos'd,  Antonius  brings 
Barbarian  aids,  and  troops  of  Eastern  kings ; 
Th'  Arabians  near,  and  Bactrians  from 

afar, 
Of   tongues    discordant,  and    a   mingled 

war:  910 

And,  rich  in  gaudy  robes,  amidst  the  strife. 
His  ill  fate  f oUows  him  —  th'  Egyptian  wife. 
Moving  they  fight;  with  oars  and  forky 

prows 
The  froth  is  gathered,  and  the  water  glows. 
It  seems,  as  u  the  Cyclades  again 
Were  rooted  up,  and  justled  in  the  main; 
Or  floating  mountains  floating  mountains 

meet: 
Such  is  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  fleet. 
Fireballs  are  thrown,  and  pointed  jav'lins 

fly; 

The  fields  of  Neptune  take  a  purple  dye.  920 
The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms. 
With  cymbals  toss'd  her  fainting  soldiers 

warms  — 
Fool  as  she  was  I  who  had  not  yet  divin'd 
Her  cruel  fate,  nor  saw  the  snakes  behind. 


Her  country  gods,  the  monsters  of  the  sky. 
Great  Neptune,  Pallas,  and  Love's  Queen 

defy: 
The  dog  Anubis  barks,  but  barks  in  vain. 
Nor  longer  dares  oppose  th'  ethereal  train. 
Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 
Is    grav'd,  and  strides  along   the  liquid 

field.  930 

The  Dine  souse  from  heav'n  with  swift 

descent; 
And  Discord,  dyed  in  blood,  with  garments 

rent, 
Divides    the    prease:    her   steps    Bellona 

treads, 
And  shakes  her  iron  rod  above  their  heads. 
This  seen,  Apollo,  from  his  Actian  height. 
Pours  down  his  arrows;  at  whose  wi^ed 

flight 
The  trembling  Indians  and  Egyptians  yield. 
And  soft  Sabeans  quit  the  wat^y  field. 
The  fatal  mistress  hoists  her  silken  sails, 
And,  shrinking  from  the  fight,  invokes  the 

gales.  940 

Aghast  she  looks,  and  heaves  her  breast 

for  breath, 
Panting,  and  pale  with  fear  of  future  death. 
The  god  had  figur'd  her  as  driv'n  along 
By  winds  and  waves,  and  scudding  thro'  the 

throng. 
Just  opposite,  sad  Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide, 
And  spreads  his  mantle  o'er  the  winding 

coast, 
In  which  he  wraps  his  queen,  and  hides  the 

flying  host. 
The  victor  to  the  gods  his  thanks  express'd. 
And  Rome,  triumphant,  with  his  presence 

bless'd.  950 

Three   hundred  temples  in  the   town  he 

plac'd; 
With  spoils  and  altars  ev'ry  temple  grac'd. 
Three  shining  nights,  and  three  succeed- 

mg  days. 
The  fields  resound  with  shouts,  the  streets 

with  praise. 
The  domes  with  songs,  the  theaters  with 

plays. 

All  altars  flame:  before  each  altar  lies, 
Drench'd  in  his  gore,  the  destin'd  sacrifice. 
Great  CsBsar  sits  sublime  upon  his  throne. 
Before  Apollo's  porch  of  Parian  stone; 
Accepts  the  presents  vow'd  for  victory,  960 
And  hangs  the  monumental  crowns  on  high. 
Vast  crowds  of  vanquish'd  nationB  march. 

along, 
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Yarious  in  amiB,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue. 
Here,  Mulciber  assigns  the  proper  plaoe 
For  Carians,  and  th'  nngirt  Numidian  race; 
Then  ranks  the  Thracians  in  the  second  row, 
With  Scythians,  expert  in  the  dart  and  bow. 
And   here  the  tam'd  Euphrates  humbly 

glides, 
And  there  the  Rhine  submits  her  swelling 

tides, 
And    proud    Araxes,  whom   no   bridge 

could  bind;  970 

The  Danes'  unconquer'd  oibpring  march 

behind. 
And  Morini,  the  last  of  humankind. 
These  figures,  on  the  shield  diyinely^ 

wrought. 
By  Vulcan  labor'd,  and  by  Venus  brought,  > 
With  joy   and   wonder  fill   the   hero's 

thought.  J 

Unknown  vxe  names,  he  yet  admires  the 

grace. 
And  bears  aloft  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his 

race. 


THE    NINTH   BOOK  OF  THE 
JENEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Tnmiia  takes  advantage  of  MneaB*  absence, 
fires  acme  of  his  ships,  (which  are  traosf  orm'd 
into  sea  nymphs,)  and  assanlts  his  oamp. 
The  Trojans,  redae'd  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties, send  Nisns  and  Eoryalns  to  recall 
.^Eneas ;  which  f  nmishes  the  poet  with  that 
admirable  episode  of  their  fnendship,  gen- 
erosity, and  the  conclusion  of  their  adren- 
tnres. 

While  these  affairs  in  distant  places  pass'd. 
The  various  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste. 
To  find  bold  Turnus,   who,  with  anxious 

thought. 
The  secret  shade  of  his  great  grandsire 

sought. 
Retir'd  alone  she  found  the  daring  man, 
And  op'd  her  rosy  lips,  and  thus  iHdgan: 
**  What  none  of  all  the  gods  could  grant  thy 

vows, 
That,  Turnus,  this  auspicious  day  bestows. 
iBneas,  gone  to  seek  th'  Arcadian  prince. 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defense; 
Andy  short  of  succors  there,  employs  his 

pains  II 

In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains. 


Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favors  thy  designs ; 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines." 
This  said,  on  equal  wings  she  pois'd  her 

weiffht. 
And  form'd  a  radiant  rainbow  in  her  flight. 
The  Daunian  hero  lifts  his  hands  and  eyes. 
And  thus  invokes  the  goddess  as  she  files: 
«Iris,  the  grace  of  hea^n,  what  pow'r  di- 
vine 
Has  sent  thee  down,  thro'  dusky  clouds  to 

shine  ?  »o 

See,  they  divide;  immortal  dskj  appears. 
And    gUtt'ring   planets   dancmg   m   their 

spheres  I 
With  joy,  these  happy  omens  I  obey. 
And  zoUow  to  the  war  the  god  that  leads 

the  way." 
Thus  having  said,  as  by  the  brook  he  stood. 
He  sooop'd  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood; 
Then  with  his  hands  the  drops  to  heav'n  he 

throws. 
And  loads  the  pow'rs  above  with  offered 

vows. 
Now  march  the  bold  confed'rates  thro* 

the  plain, 
Well  hors'd,  well  clad;  a  rich  and  »^mng 

train.  30 

Messapus  leads  the  van;  and,  in  the  rear, 
The  sons  of  Tyrrheus  in  bright  arms  appear. 
In  the  main  battle,  with  his  flaming  crest. 
The  mighty  Turnus  tow'rs  above  the  rest. 
Silent  they  move,  majesticallv  slow. 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  m  his  flow. 
The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far. 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 
Caucus  from  the  rampire  saw  it  rise, 
*Black'ning  the  fields,  and  thick'ning  thro' 

the  skies.  40 

Then  to  his  fellows  thus  aloud  he  calls: 
**  What  rolling  clouds,  my  friends,  approach 

the  wfuls  ? 
Arm  1  arm  f  and  man  the  works !  prepare 

your  spears 
And  pointed  darts!  the  Latian  host  ap- 
pears." 
Thus  wam'd,  they  shut  their  gates;  with 

shouts  ascend 
The  bulwarks,  and,  secure,  their  foes  at- 
tend: 
For  their  wise  gen*ral,  with  foreseeing  care. 
Had  oharg'd  them  not  to  tempt  the  doubt- 
ful war. 
Nor,  tho'  provok'd,  in  open  fields  advanoe, 
But  close  within  their  lines  attend  their 
chance.  50 
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Unwilling,  yet  they  keep  the  strict  com- 

mand, 
And  sourly  wait  in  arms  the  hostile  band. 
The  fiery  Tumus  flew  before  the  rest: 
A  piebald  steed  of   Thracian  strain  he 

pressed; 
His  helm  of  massy  gold,  and  crimson 

was  his  crest. 
With  twenty  horse  to  second  his  designs, 
An  nnezpeeted  foe,  he  fac'd  the  lines. 
^  Is  there,"  he  said,  **  in  arms,  who  brayely 

dare 
His  leader's  honor  and  his  danger  share  ?  " 
Then  spurring  on,  his  brandish'd  dart  he 

threw,  60 

In  sign  of  war:  applauding  shouts  ensue. 
Amaz'd  to  find  a  dastard  race,  that  run 
Behind  the  rampires  and  the  battle  shun, 
He  rides  aiound  the  camp,  with  rolling 

.eyes, 
And  stops  at  ey'ry  post,  and  ey'ry  passage 

tries. 
So  roams  the  nightly  wolf  about  the  fold: 
Wet  with  descending  show'rs,  and  stiff  with 

cold, 
He  bowls  for  hunger,  and  he  grins  for 

nain. 

Siis  plashing  teeth  are  ezereis'd  in  yain,) 
nd,  unpotent  of  anger,  finds  no*  way        70 
In  his  distended  paws  to  ffrasp  the  prey. 
The  mothers  listen;  but  we  bleating  lambs 
Securely  swig  the  dug,  beneath  the  dams. 
Thus  rai^ges  ea^^r  Turnus  o'er  the  plain. 
Sharp  with  desire,  and  furious  with  dis- 
dain; 
Snryeys  each  passage  with  a  piercing  sight, 
To  force  his  foes  in  equal  field  to  fight. 
Thus  while  he  gazes  round,  at  length  he 

spies, 
WherlB,  fenc'd  with  strong  redoubts,  their 

nayy  lies, 
Close  underneath  the  walls;  the  washing 

tide  80 

Secures  from  all  approach  this  weaker  side. 
He  takes  the  wish  d  occasion,  fflls  his  hand 
With  ready  fires,  and  shakes  a  flaming 

brand. 
Urg'd  by  his  presence,  eVry  soul  is  warm'd. 
And  ey'ry  haiid  with  kindled  firs  is  arm'd. 
From  the  fir'd  pines  the  scattering  sparkles 

fly; 
Fat  yapors,  miz'd  with  flames,  inyolye  the 

sky. 
What  jpow^r,  O  Muses,  could  ayert  the 

name 


Which  threaten'd,  in  the  fleet,  the  Trojan 

name  ? 
Tell:  for  the  fact,  thro'  length  of  time 

obscure,  90 

Is  hard  to  faith;  yet  shall  the  fame  endure. 

^T  is  said  that,  when  the  chief  prepared 

his  flight. 
And  fell'd  his  timber  from  Mount  Ida's 

height. 
The  gran£un  goddess  then  approaoh'd  her 

son. 
And  with  a  mother's  majesty  begun: 
**  Grant  me,"  she  said,  "  the  sole  request  I 

bring. 
Since  conquer'd  heaVn  has  own'd  you  for 

its  king. 
On  Ida's  brows,  for  ages  past,  there  stood, 
With  firs  and  maples  fill'a,  a  shady  wood; 
And  on  the  summit  rose  a  sacred  ^^ve,  100 
Where  I  was  worship'd  with  religious  loye. 
Those  woods,  that  holy  groye,  my  long  de- 
light, 
I  gaye  the  Trojan  prince,  to  speed  his  flight. 
Now,  fill'd  with  fear,  on  tiieir  behalf  I  come; 
Let  neither  winds  o'erset,  nor  wayes  intomb 
The  floating  forests  of  the  sacred  pine; 
But  let  it  M  their  safety  to  be  mine.'^ 
Then  thus  replied  her  awful  son,  who  rolls 
The  radiant  stars,  and  heay'n  and  earth 

controls: 
**  How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  de- 
mand tzo 
For  yessels  molded  hj  a  mortal  hand  ? 
What  then  is  fate  ?  Shall  bold  iBneas  ride, 
Of  safety  certain,  on  th'  uncertain  tide  ? 
Tet,  what  I  can,  I  grant:  when,  wafted  o'er, 
The  chief  is  landed  on  the  Latian  shore, 
Whateyer  ships  escape  the  raging  storms, 
At  my  command  shall  change  their  fading 

forms 
To  nymphs  diyine,  and  plow  the  wat'ry 

way, 
Like  DotjiB  and  the  daughters  of  the  sea." 
To  seal  his  sacred  yow,  oy  Styx  he  swore, 
The  lake  of  liquid  pitch,  the  dreary  shore. 
And  Fhlegethon's  innayigable  flood,     laa 
And  the  Uack  regions  of  his  brother  god. 
He  said;  and  shook  the  skies  with  his 

imperial  nod. 
And  now  at  length  the  nnmber'd  hours 

were  come, 
Frefiz'd  by  fate's  irreyocable  doom, 
When  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 

free 
To  saye  her  ships,  and  finish  Joye's  decree. 
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Firat,  from  the  quarter  of  the  mom,  there 

apnmg 
A  light  that  signed  the  heav'iiBy  and  shot 

along;  130 

Then  from  a  cloud,  frmg'd  round  with 

golden  fires, 
Were  timbrels  heard,  and   Bereoynthian 

ohoira; 
And,  hMt,  a  Toioe,  with  more  than  mortal 

sounds, 
Both  hosts,  in  arms  opposed,  with  equal 

horror  wounds: 
**  O  Trojan  race,  your  needless  aid  forbear. 
And  know,  my  ships  are  my  peouliar  care. 
With  greater  ease  the  bold  Rutulian  may. 
With  hissing  brands,  attempt  to  bum  the 

sea, 
Than  singe  my  sacred  pines.  But  you,  my 

charge, 
Loos'd  from  your  crooked  anchors,  launch 

at  large,  140 

Exalted  each  a  nymph:  forsake  the  sand. 
And  swim  the  seas,  at  Cybele's  command." 
No  sooner  had  the  goddess  ceas'd  to  speak. 
When,  lo !  th'  obedient  ships  their  haulsers 

break; 
And,  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins,  in  the 

main 
They  plunge  their  prows,  and  diye,  and 

spring  again: 
As  many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweep, 
As  rode  before  tall  Tessels  on  the  deep. 
The  foes,  surprised  with  wonder,  stood 

aghast;  149 

Messapus  curb'd  his  fiery  courser's  haste; 
Old  Tiber  roar'd,  and,  raising  up  his  head, 
Call'd  back  his  waters  to  their  oozy  bed. 
Tumus  alone,  undaunted,  bore  the  shock. 
And  with  these  words  his  trembling  troops 

bespoke: 
"  ^ese  monsters  for  the  Trojans'  fate  are 

meant, 
And  are  by  Joto  for  black  presages  sent. 
He  takes  uie  cowards'  last  relief  away;    ' 
For  fly  they  cannot,  and,  constrain'a  to 

stay, 
Must  yield  unfought^  a  base  inglorious  I 

The  liquid  half  of  all  the  globe  is  lost;   160 
Hear'n  shuts  the  seas,  aid  we  secure  the 

coast 
Theirs  is  no  more  than  that  small  spot  of 

ground 
Which  myriads  of  our  martial  men  surround. 
Their  fates  I  fear  not,  or  vsm  oraolei. 


'T  was  giVn  to  Venus  they  should  cross  the 

seas. 
And  land  secure  upon  the  Latian  plains: 
Their  promis'd  hour  is  pass'd,  and  mine  re- 
mains. 
^  is  in  the  fate  of  Tumus  to  destroy, 
With  sword  and  fire,  the  faithless  race  of 

Troy.  169 

Shall  such  affronts  as  these  alone  inflame 
The  Grecian  brothers,  and    the  Grecian 

name? 
My  cause  and  theirs  is  one;  a  fatal  strife. 
And  final  ruin,  for  a  raTish'd  wife. 
Was 't  not  enough,  that,  punish'd  for  the 

crime. 
They  fell;  but  will  they  faU  a  second  time  ? 
One  would  have  thought  they  paid  enough 

before, 
To  curse  the  costly  sex,  and  durst  oifend  no 

more. 
Can  they  securely  trust  their  feeble  wall, 
A  slight  partition,  a  thin  interval. 
Betwixt  their  fate  and  them;  when  Troy, 

tho'  built  k8o 

By  hands  divine,  yet  perish'd  by  their  guilt  ? 
Lend  me,  for  once,  my  friends,  your  valiant 

hands. 
To  force  &om  out  their  lines  these  dastard 

bands. 
Less  thanathousand  ships  will  end  this  war. 
Nor  Vulcan  needs  his  fated  arms  prepare. 
Let  all  the  Tuscans,  aU  th'  Arcadians,  join  I 
Nor  these,  nor  those,  shall  frustrate  my 

design. 
Let  them  not  fear  the  treasons  of  the' 

night, 
The  robb'd   Palladium,  the  pretended  > 

flight:  X89 

Our  onset  shall  be  made  in  open  light.     J 
JQ'o  wooden  engine  shall  their  town  betrav; 
Fires  iJiey  sh^  have  around,  but  fires  by 

day. 
No  Grecian  babes  before  their  camp  appear. 
Whom  Hector's  arms  detain'd  to  the  tenth 

tardy  year. 
Now,  since  the  sun  is  rolling  to  the  west, 
Give  we  the  silent  night  to  needful  rest: 
Refresh  your  bodies,  and  your  arms  prepare ; 
The  mom  shall  end  the  small  remains  of 


war. 


» 


The  post  of  honor  to  Messapus  falls, 
To  keep  the  nightly  guard,  to  watoh  the 
walls,  aoo 

To  pitch  the  fires  at  distanees  around. 
And  close  the  Trojans  in  their  scanty  ground. 
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Twioe  seven  Rntulian  oaptains  ready  stand, 
And  twioe  seyen  hnndxea  hone  these  chiefs 

command; 
All  clad  in  shining  arms  the  works  invest, 
Each  with  a  radiant  helm  and  waving  crest. 
Stretoh'd  at  their  length,  they  press  the 

grassy  ground; 
They  laugh,  they  sing,  (the  jolly  bowls  go 

roond,) 
With  lights  and  oheerfnl  fires  renew  the 

day. 
And  pass  the  wakeful  night  in  feasts  and 

play.  a  10 

The  Trojans,  from  above,  their  foes  be- 

helcC 
And  with  arm'd  legions  all  the  rampires 

fill'd. 
Saiz'd  with  affright,  their  gates  they  first 

explore; 
Join  works  to  works  with  bridges,  tow'r  to 

tow'r: 
Thus  all  things  needful  for  defense  abound. 
Mnestheus  and  brave  Seresthus  walk  the 

round, 
Commission'd  by  their  absent  prince  to 

share 
The  common  danger,  and  divide  the  care. 
The  soldiers  draw  their  lots,  a^d,  as  they 

fall. 
By  turns  relieve  each  other  on  the  wall.  220 
Nigh  where  the  foes  their  utmost  guards 

advance. 
To  watch   the  gate  was  warlike  Nisus' 

chance. 
His  father  Hyrtacus  of  noble  blood; 
His  mother  was  a  huntress  of  the  wood, 
And  sent  him  to  the  wars.  Well  could  he 

bear 
His  lance  in  fight,  and  dart  the  flying  spear, 
But  better  skul'd  unerring  shafts  to  send. 
Beside  him  stood  Euryalus,  his  friend: 
Euzyalus,  than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  ndrer  &ce,  or  sweeter  air,  could  boast  — 
Scarce  had  the  down  to  shade  his  cheeks 

begun.  231 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was 

one: 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shar'd. 
And  now  were  both  by  choice  upon  the 

guard. 
Then  Nisus  thus:  **  Or  do  the  gods  in- 
spire 
This  warmth,  or  make  we  gods  of  our  de- 
sire? 
A  gen'rous  ardor  boils  within  my  breast, 


Eager  of  action,  enemy  to  rest: 
This  urges  me  to  fifi^h^  and  fires  my  mind 
To  leave  a  memorable  name  behind.       240 
Thou  see'st  the  foe  secure;  how  faintly 

shine 
Their  scattered  fires !  the  most,  in  sleep  su- 
pine 
Along  the  ground,  an  easy  conquest  lie: 
The  wakeful  few  the  fuming  flagon  ply; 
All  hush'd  around.    Now  hear  what  I  re- 
volve— 
A  thought  unripe  —  and  scarcely  yet  re- 
solve. 
Our  absent  prince  both  camp  and  council 

mourn; 
By  message  both  would  hasten  his  return: 
If  they  confer  what  I  demand  on  thee, 
(For  fame  is  recompense  enough  for  me,)  250 
Methinks,  beneath  yon  lull,  I  have  espied 
A  way  that  safelv  will  my  passage  guide." 
Euzvalus  stooa  listening  whUe  he  spoke. 
With  love  of  praise  and  noble  envy  struck; 
Then  to  his  ardent  friend  exposed  his 

mind: 
«  All  this,  alone,  and  leaving  me  behind ! 
Am  I  unworthy,  Nisus,  to  Im  join'd  ? 
Think'st  thou  I  can  my  share  of  glory 

yield. 
Or  send  thee  unassiBted  to  the  field  ? 
Not  so  my  father  taught  my  childhood 
arms;  260 

Bom  in  a  siege,  and  bred  among  alarms  I 
Nor  is  my  youtii  unworthy  of  my  friend, 
Nor  of  the  heav'n-bom  hero  I  attend. 
The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  dis- 

chum. 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame." 
Then  Nisus  thus:    *'Alasl  thy  tender 
years 
Would  minister  new  matter  to  my  fears. 
So  may  the  gods,  who  view  this  friendly 

strife, 
Restore  me  to  thy  loVd  embrace  with  life, 
Condemn'd  to  pay  my  vows,  (as  sure  I 
trust,)  270 

This  thy  request  is  cruel  and  unjust. 
But  if  some  chance — as  many  chances  are. 
And  doubtful  hazards,  in  the  deeds  of  war — 
If  one  should  reach  my  head,  there  let  it 

fall, 
And  spare  thy  life;  I  would  not  perish  all. 
Thy  bloomy  youth  deserves  a  longer  date: 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fate; 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe. 
Or  buy  it  back,  lud  fun'ral  rites  bestow. 
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Or,  if  hard  f  ortnne  shall  those  does  deny,  280 
Thou  canst  at  least  an  empty  tomb  supply. 
O  let  not  me  the  widow's  tears  renew  1 
Nor  let  a  mother's  enrse  my  name  porsne: 
Thy  pions  parent,  who,  for  love  of  thee, 
Forsook  the  coasts  of  friendly  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind. 
When  ev'ry  weary  matron  stay'd  behind." 
To  this,  Euryalns:  "  Yon  plead  in  Tain, 
And  bnt  protract  the  cause  yon  cannot  gain. 
No  more  delays,  but  haste  f "  With  that,  he 

wakes  290 

The  nodding  watch:  each  to  his  office  takes. 
The  guard  reliey*d,  the  gen'rons   oouple 

went 
To  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent. 

All  creatures  else  forgot  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature, 

share; 
Except  the  Trojan  peers,  who  wakeful  sate 
In  nightly  council  for  th'  indanger'd  state. 
They  yote  a  message  to  their  absent  chief. 
Shew  their  distress,  and  beg  a  swift  relief. 
Amid  the  camp  a  ulent  seat  they  chose. 
Remote  from  clamor,  and  secure    from 

foes.  301 

On  their  left  arms  their  ample  shields  they 

bear, 
The  riffht  reclin'd  upon  the  bending  spear. 
Now  Nisus  and  his  friend  approach  the 

guard. 
And  beg  admission,  eager  to  be  heard: 
Th'  affair  important,  not  to  be  deferred. 
Ascanius  bids  'em  be  conducted  in, 
Ord'rinff  the  more  enerienc'd  to  begin. 
Then  Nisus  thus:  ^^  xe  fathers,  lend  your 

ears; 
Nor  judge  our  bold  attempt  beyond  our 

years.  310 

The  foe,  securely  dreneh'd  in  sleep  and 

wine. 
Neglect  their  watch;  the  fires  but  thinly 

shine; 
And,  where  the  smoke  in  cloudy  yapors 

flies, 
Coy'ring  the  plain,  and  curling  to  the  skies, 
Betwixt  two  paths,  whieh  at  the  gate 

diyide. 
Close  by  the  sea,  a  passage  we  haye  spied, 
Which  will  our  way  to   great  .^eas 

guide. 

Expect  each  hour  to  see  him  safe  again. 
Loaded  with  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain. 
Snatch  we  the  lucky  minute  while  we  may; 
Nor  can  we  be  mistoken  in  the  way;       jsi 


:e;  1 
he 

33»  V 


For,  hunting  in  the  yale,  we  both  haye  seen 
The  rising  turrets,  and  tiie  stream  between. 
And  know  the  winding  course,  with  ey'ry 

ford." 
Heceas'd;  and  old  Alethes  took  the  word: 
«Onp  country  gods,  in  whom  our  tnut  we 

place. 
Will  yet  from  ruin  saye  the  Trojan  race, 
VHiile  we  behold  such  dauntless  worth  ap- 
pear 
In  dawning  youth,  and  souls  so  yoid  of 

fear." 
Then  into  tears  of  joy  the  father  broke; 
Each  in  his  longing  arms  by  turns 

took; 
Ptoted  and  paoa'd;  and  thn.  ag»n  he 

spoke: 
''Te  braye  young  men,  what  equal  gifta 

can  we. 
In  recompense  of  such  desert,  decijse  ? 
The  greatest,  sure,  and  best  you  can  re- 

ceiye, 
The  gods  and  your  own  conscious  worth 

will  g^ye. 
The  rest  our  grateful  gen'ral  will  bestow. 
And  younf  Ascanius  tul  his  manhood  owe." 
"And  I,  whose  welfare  in  my  father 

lies," 
Ascanius  adds, "  by  the  mat  deities,      340 
By  my  dear  country,  by  my  household 

gods. 
By  hoary  Vesta's  rites  and  dark  abodes. 
Adjure  you  both,  (on    you    my  fortune 

stands; 
That  and   my  faith  I  i^ht    into  your 

hands,) 
Make  me  but  happy  in  his  safe  return. 
Whose  wanted  presence  I  can  only  mourn; 
Your  common  gift  shall  two  large  goblets 

be 
Of  silyer,  wrought  with  curious  imaeei^, 
And  high  emboss'd,  which,  when  old  Fnam 

reifl^n'd,  349 

My  conqu'ring  sire  at  saek'd  Arisba  gain'd; 
And  more,  two  tripods  cast  in  antic  mold. 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold; 
Beside  a  costly  bowl,  ingray'd  with  art, 
Which  Dido  gaye,  when  first  she  gaye  her 

heart 
But,  if  in  conquer'd  Italj  we  reisni, 
When  spoils  by  lot  the  yictor  shaU  obtain  — 
Thou  saw'st  the  courser  by  proud  Tumus 

pressed: 
That,  Nisus,'  and  his  aims,  and  nodding 

crest, 
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And  shield,  from  chance  exempt,  shall 

be  thy  share: 
Twelve  laboring  slaves,  twelve  handmaid b 

young  and  fair,  360 

All  clad  in  rich  attire,  and  trained  with 

care; 
And,  last,  a  Latian    field   with   fmitfol 

plains, 
And  a  large  portion  of  the  king's  domains. 
Bat  thon,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine 

allied  — 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affection  shaU  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  yonth  !  Be  wholly  mine; 
Take  fuU  possession;  all  my  soul  is  thine. 
One  &uth,  one  fiune,  one  fate,  shall  both 

attend; 
My  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom  friend: 
My  peace  shall  be  committed  to  th^  care,  370 
And  to  thy  conduct  my  concerns  m  war." 
Than  thus  the  young  Euryalus  replied: 
**  Whatever  fortime,  good  or  bad,  betide^ 
The  same  shall  be  my  age,  as  now  my 

youth; 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth. 
This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain 
(And,  this  ungranted,  all  rewards  are  vain) : 
Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came  — 
And  sure  the  best  that  ever  bore  the  name  — 
Whom  neither  Troy  nor  Sicily  could  hold  380 
From  me  departing,  but,  o'erspent  and  old, 
My  &te  she  loUow'd.     Ignorant  of  this 
(Whatever)  danger,  neiSier  parting  kiss. 
Nor  pious  blessing  taken,  her  I  leave. 
And  m  this  only  act  of  all  my  life  deceive. 
By  this  right  hand  and  conscious  Night  I 

swear, 
My  soul  so  sad  a  farewell  could  not  bear. 
Be  you  her  comfort;  fill  my  vacant  place 
(Permit  me  to  presume  so  great  a  grace) ; 
Support  her  age,  forsaken  and  distress'd.  390 
That  hope  alone  will  fortify  my  breast 
Against  the  worst  of  fortunes,  and  of  fears." 
He  said.     The  mov'd  assistants  melt  in 

tears. 
Then  thus  Ascanius,  wonderstruck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filisd  piety: 
"  So  greThepnmnp.  in  so  peen  an  age, 
Exact  the  faith  which  I  again  ingage. 
Thy  mother  all  the  dues  shall  justly  claim, 
Creiisa  had,  and  only  want  the  name. 
Whate'er    event  thy  bold    attempt  shall 

have,  400 

T  is  merit  to  have  borne  a  son  so  brave. 
Now  by  my  head,  a  sacred  oath,  I  swear, 
(My  father  us'd  it,)  what,  returning  here 


Crown'd  with  success,  I  for  thyself  prepare. 
That,  if  thou  fail,  shall  thy  lov'd  mother 

share." 
He  said,  and  weeping,  while  he  spoke  the 

word. 
From  his  bro«i  belt  he  drew  a  Mmng 

sword, 
Masnificent  with  gold.    Lycaon  made, 
And  in    an  iv'ry  scabbard  sheath'd   the 

blade. 
This  was  his  gift    Great  Mnestheus  gave 

his  friend  410 

A  lion's  hide,  his  body  to  defend; 
And  good  Alethes  fnrnish'd  him,  beside. 
With  his  own  trusty  helm,  of  temper  tried. 
Thus  arm'd  they  went.    The  noble  Tro- 
jans wait 
Theb  issuing  forth,  and  follow  to  the  gate 
With  prayers  and  vows.    Above  the  rest 

appears 
Ascanius,  manly  far  beyond  his  ^ears. 
And  messages  committed  to  their  care. 
Which  all  m  winds  were  lost,  and  flitting 

air. 
The  trenches  first  they  pass'd;  then  took 

their  way  430 

Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitch'd  pavilions 

lay; 
To  many  fatal,  ere  themselves  were  slain. 
They  found  the  careless  host  dispersed  upon 

the  plain. 
Who,  gorg'd,  and  drunk  with  wine,  supinely 

snore. 
Unhamass'd  chariots  stand  along  the  shore: 
Amidst  the  wheels  and  reins,  the  goblet  by, 
A  medley  of  debauch  and  war,  they  lie. 
Observing  Nisus  shewed  his  friend  the  sight: 
«  Behold  a  conquest  gain'd  without  a  fight. 
Occasion  offers,  and  I  stand  prepared;  430 
There  lies  our  way:    be  thou  upon  the 

guard. 
And  look  around,  while  I  securely  go. 
And  hew  a  passage  thro'  the  sleeping  foe." 
Softly  he  spoke;  tiien  striding  took  his  way. 
With    his  drawn    sword,  where  haughty 

Bhamnes  lay: 
His  head  rais'd  high  on  tapestry  beneath. 
And  heaving  from  his  breast,  he  drew  his 

breath; 
A  king  and  prophet,  by  King  Tumus  lov'd: 
But  fate  by  prescience  cannot  be  remov'd. 
Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves  he  slew;  then 

spies  440 

Where  Kemus,  with  his  rich  retinue,  lies. 
His  armor-bearer  first,  and  next  he  kills 
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His    oharioteer,    intrenched    betwixt    the 

wheels 
And  his  loy'd  horses;  hist  invades  their 

lord; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  drives  the  fatal  sword: 
The  gasping  head  flies  off;  a  porple  flood 
Flows  nom  the  trunk,  that  welters  in  the 

bloody 
Which,  by  the  spuming   heels  dispersed 

around, 
The  bed  besprinkles  and  bedews  the  ground. 
Lamus  the  bold,  and  Lamyrus  the  strong,  450 
He  slew,  and  then  Serranus  fair  and  ^oung. 
From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retir'd  to 

rest, 
And  puff'd  the  fumy  god  from  out  his 

breast: 
Ey'n  then  he  dreamt  of  drink  and  lucky 

play- 
More  luc^,  had  it  lasted  till  the  day. 
The  famished  lion  thus,  with  hunger  bold, 
O'erleaps  the  fences  of  the  nightly  fold. 
And  tears  the  peaceful  flocks:  with  silent 

awe 
Trembling  they  lie,  and  pant  beneath  his 

paw. 
Nor  with  less  rage  Euryalus  employs  460 
The  wrathful  sword,  or  fewer  foes  de- 
stroys; 
But  on  th'  ^oble  crowd  his  fury  flew: 
He  Fadus,  Hebesus,  and  Bhcetus  slew. 
Ojypress'd  with  heavy  sleep    the  former 

fall, 
But  Rhcetus  wakeful,  and  observing  all: 
Behind  a  spacious  jar  he  slink'd  for  fear; 
The  fatal  iron  found   and    reached    lum 

there; 
For,  as  he  rose,  it  pierc'd  his  naked  side, 
And,  reeking,  thence  returned  in  crimson 

dyed. 
The  wound  pours  out  a  stream  of  wine  and 

blood;  470 

The  purple  soul  comes  floating  in  the  flood. 

Now,  where  Messapns  quarter'd,  they 

arrive. 
The  fires  were  fainting  there,  and  just 

alive; 
The  vrarrior-horses,  tied  in  order,  fed. 
Nisus  observ'd  the  discipline,  and  said: 
"  Our  eager  thirst  of  mood  may  both  be- 
tray; 
And  see  the  soattcr'd  streaks  of  dawning 

day, 
Foe  to  nocturnal   thefts.    No  more,  my 

friend; 


Here  let  our  glutted  execution  end. 

A  lane  thro'  slaughter'd  bodies  we  have 
made."  480 

The  bold  Euryalus,  tho'  loth,  obey'd. 

Of  arms,  and  arras,  and  of  plate,  they  find 

A  precious  load;  but  these  they  leave  be- 
hind. 

Yet,  fond  of  gaudy  spoils,  the  boy  would 
stay 

To  make  the  rich  caparison  his  pNj» 

Which  on  the  steed  of  conquer'a  Rham- 
nes  lay. 

Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 

The  girdle-belt,  with  nails  of  bnmiak'd 
gold. 

This  present  Csedicus  the  rich  bestow'd 

On  RemuluB,  when  friendship  first  they 
vow'd,  490 

And,  absent,  join'd  in  hospitable  ties: 

He,  dying,  to    his    heir   bequeathed    the 
prize; 

Till,  by  the  conqu'ring  Ardean  troops  op- 
pressed. 

He  fell;  and  they  the  glorious  gift  possess'd. 

These    ^litt'ring   spoils    (now  xnade    the 
victor's  gain) 

He  to  his  body  suits,  but  suita  in  vain: 

Messapns'  heun  he  finds  among  the  rest, 

And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest 

Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their 
prey. 

They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  ready 
vray.  500 

But  far  they  had  not  pass'd,  before  they 
spied 

Three  hundred  horse,  with  Yolacens  for 
their  g^uide. 

The  queen  a  legion  to  King  Tumus  sent; ' 

But  uie  swift  horse  the  slower  foot  pre- 
vent. 

And  now,  advancing,  sought  the  leader's 
tent. 

They  saw  the  pair;  for,  thro'  the  doubt- 
ful shade. 

His  shining  helm  Euryalui  betray'd. 

On  which  the  moon  with  fuU  reflecticm 
play'd. 

M  T  is  not  for  naught,"  cried  Volsoens  from 
the  crowd, 

**  These  men  go  there; "  then  rais'd  his  voice 
aloud:  510 

**  Stand  1  stand  I  why  thus  in  anus  ?   And 
whither  bent  ? 

From  whence,  to  whom,  and  on  what  errand 
sent  ?  " 
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Silent  they  send  away,  and  haste  their  flight 
To  neighboring  woods,  uid  trust  themselyes 

to  night. 
The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay, 
And  spur  their  smoking  ste^  to  cross  their 

way, 
And  watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding 

wood. 
Black  was  the  forest:  thick  with  beech  it 

stood. 
Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn; 
Few  paths  of  human  feet,  or  tracks  of  beasts, 

were  worn.  sao 

The  darkness  of  the  shades,  his  heayy  prey, 
And  fear,  misled  the  younj^er  from  his  way. 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns  with  happier  haste. 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  friend,  the  forest 

pass'd, 
And  ALban  plains,  from  Alba's  name  so 

caU'd, 
Where  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd; 
Till,  turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  his 

ground. 
And  miss'd  his  friend,  and  cast  his  eyes 

around: 
**  Ah  wretch ! "  he  cried*  **  where  haye  I  left 

behind 
Th'  unhappy  youth  ?  where  shall  I  hope  to 

find  ?  530 

O,  wl»^y  t-ke  r.  Agdn  he  ventures 

And  treads  the  mazes  of  his  former  track. 
He  winds  the  wood,  and,  listening,  hears  the 

noise 
Of  trampling  coursers,  and  the  riders'  yoice. 
The  sound  approach'd;  and  suddenly  he 

yiew'd 
The  foes  inclosing,  and  his  friend  pursued, 
Forelaid  and  taken,  while  he  stroye  in  yain 
The  shelter  of  the  friendly  shades  to  gain. 
What  should  he  next  attempt  ?  what  arms 

employ. 
What  fruitless  force,  to  free  the  captiye 

boy?  540 

Or  desperate  should  he  rush  and  lose  his 

life. 
With  odds  oppress'd,  in  such  unequal  strife  ? 
Resoly'd  at  length,  his  pointed  spear  he 

shook; 
And,  casting  on  the 'moon  a  mournful  look: 
*' Guardian  of  groyes,  and  goddess  of  the 

night, 
Fair  queen,"  he    said,  '*  direct  my   dart 

aright. 
If  e'er  my  pious  father,  for  my  sake, 


Did  grateful  off'rings  on  thy  altars  make. 
Or  I  increased  them  with  my  sylyan  toils. 
And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  sayage  spoils, 
Giye  me  to  scatter  these."    Then  from  his 

ear  551 

He  pois'd,  and  aim'd,  and  launch'd  the 

trembling  spear. 
The  deadly  weapon,  hissing  from  the  groye. 
Impetuous  on  the  back  of  Suhno  droye; 
Piero'd  his  thin  armor,  drank  his  yital  blood. 
And  in  his  body  left  tiie  broken  wood. 
He  staggers  round;  his  eyeballs  roll  in 

death. 
And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his 

breath. 
All  stand  amaz'd  —  a  second  jay'lin  flies 
With  equal  strength,  and  quiyers  thro'  the 

sides.  560 

This  thro'  thy  temples,  Tagus,  forc'd  the 

way, 
And  in  the  brainpan  warmly  buried  lay. 
Fierce  Y olscens  foams  with  rage,  and,  gaz- 
ing round. 
Descried  not  him  who  gaye  the  fatal  wound, 
Nor  knew  to  fix  reyenge:  **  But  thou,"  he 

cries, 
"Shalt  pay  for  both,"  and  at  the  prisoner 

mes 
With  his  drawn  sword.    Then,  struck  with 

de^  despair. 
That  cruel  sight  the  loyer  could  not  bear; 
But  from  his  ooyert  rush'd  in  open  yiew, 
And  sent  his  yoice  before  him  as  he  flew: 
«  Me !  me  1 "  he  cried  —  **  turn  all  your 

swords  alone  571 

On  me  —  the  fact  confessed,  the  fault  my 

own. 
He  neither  could  nor  durst,  the  guiltless 

youth: 
Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the 

truth! 
His  only  crime  (if  friendship  can  offend) 
Is  too  much  loye  t6  his  unhappy  friend.'' 
Too  late  he  speaks:  the  swora,  which  fury 

guides, 
DriVn  with  full  force,  had  pierc'd  his  ten- 
der sides. 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth :  the  yawning 

wound 
Gush'd  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stain'd  the 

grouna.  580 

His  snowy  neck  reclines  upon  his  breast. 
Lake  a  fair  flow'r  by  the  keen  share  op- 
press'd; 
Like  a  white  poppy  sinkiog  on  the  plain. 
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Whose  heavy  head    is  oyercharg'd  with 

rain. 
Despair,  and  rage,  and  yengeanoe  justly 

vow*d, 
Droye  Nisus  headlong  on  the  hostile  crowd. 
Volseens  he  seeks;  on  him  alone  he  bends: 
Borne  back  and  bor'd  by  his  surrounding 

friends, 
Onward  he  pressed,  and  kept  him  stiU  in 

flight; 
Then  whirled  aloft  hii  sword  with  all  his 

might:  5^, 

Th'  unerring  steel    descended    while    he 

spoke, 
Fierc'd  his  wide  mouth,  and  thro'  his  weazon 

broke. 
Dying,  he  slew ;  and,  staggering  on  the  plain, 
With  swimming  eyes  he  sought  his  lover 

slain; 
Then  quiet  on  his  bleeding  bosom  fell, 
Content,  in  death,  to  be  reveng'd  so  well. 
O  happy  friends  I  for,  if  my  yerse  can 

give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  shall  ever  live, 
Fix'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lies. 
And  spread,  where'er  the  Roman  eagle 

flies  I  600 

The  conquering    party  first  divide  the 

prey, 
Then  their  slain  leader  to  the  camp  convey. 
With  wonder,  as  they  went,  the  troops  were 

fill'd. 
To  see  such  numbers  whom  so  few  had 

kiU'd. 
Serranus,  Rhamnes,  and  the  rest,  they' 

found: 
Vast  crowds  the  dying  and  the  dead  sur^ 

round; 
And  the  yet  reeking  blood  o'erflows  the 

ground. 

All  knew  the  helmet  which  Messapus  lost, 
But  moum'd  a  purchase  that  so  aear  had 

cost. 
Now  rose  the  ruddy  mom  from  Tithon's 

bed,  610 

And  with  the  dawns  of  day  the  skies  o'eiv 

spread; 
Nor  long  the  sun  his  daily  course  withheld. 
But  added  colors  to  the  world  reveal'd: 
When  early   Tnmus,  wakening  with  the 

light. 
All  clad  in  armor,  calls  his  troops  to  fight. 
His  martial  men  with  fierce  harangue  she 

fir'd. 
And  his  own  ardor  in  their  souls  inspir'd. 


This  done  —  to  ^ve  new  terror  to  his  foes. 
The  heads  of  Nisusand  his  friend  he  shows, 
Rais'd  high  on  pointed  spears  —  a  ghastly 

flight:  6ao 

Loud  peals  of  shouts  ensue,  and  barbaroua 

delight. 
Meantime  the  Trojans  run,  where  danger 

calls; 
They  line  their  trenches,  and  they  man  their 

walls. 
In  front  eictended  to  the  left  they  stood; 
Safe  was  the  right,  surrounded  by  the  flood. 
But,  casting  from  their  tow'rs  a  frightful 

view, 
They  saw  the  faces,  which  too  well  they 

knew, 
Tho'  then  disgpiis'd  in  death,  and  smear'd 

all  o'er 
With  filth  obscene,  and  dropping  putrid  gore. 
Soon  hasty  fame  thro' the  sad  ci^  bears  63a 
The  mournful  message  to  the  mother's  ears. 
An  icy  cold  benumbs  ner  limbs;  she  shakes; 
Her  cheeks  the  blood,  her  hand  the  web 

forsakes. 
She  runs  the  rampires  round  amidst  the 

war. 
Nor  fears  the  flying  darts;  she  rends  her 

hair, 
And  fills  with  loud  laments  the  liquid  air. 
**  Thus,  then,  my  lov'd  Eurvalus  appears  I 
Thus  looks  the  prop  of  my  declining  yean  t 
Was't  on  this  face  my  famish'd  eyes  I 

fed? 
Ah  I  how  unlike  the  living  is  the  dead  I  640 
And  could'st  thou  leave  me,  cruel,  thna 

alone? 
Not  one  kind  kiss  from  a  departing  son  ! 
No  look,  no  last  adieu  before  he  went. 
In  an  ill-boding  hour  to  slaughter  sent ! 
Cold  on  the  ground,  and  pressing  foreign 

clay. 
To  Latian  dogs  and  fowls  he  lies  a  prey  I 
Nor  was  I  near  to  close  his  dying  eyes, 
To  wash  his  wounds,  to  weep  his  obsequies, 
To  call  about  his  corpse  his  crying  friends, 
Or  spread  the  mantle   (made  for  other 

ends)  650 

On  his  dear  body,  which  I  wove  with  care, 
Nor  did  my  daily  pains  or  nightly  labor 


Where  diall  I  find  his  corpse  ?  what  earth 

sustains 
His  trunk  dismember'd,  and  his  cold 

mains? 
For  this,  alas  I  I  left  my  needful  ease, 
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Expoard  my  life  to  winds  and  winter  seas  f 

If  any  pity  touch  Rutnlian  hearts, 

Here   empty  all  your  quivers,  all    your 
darts; 

Or,  if  they  fail,  thou,  Jove,  conclude  my 
woe, 

And  send  me  thunderstruck  to  shades  be- 
low ! "  660 

Her  shrieks  and  clamors  pierce  the  Tro- 
jans' ears, 

Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their 
fears; 

Nor  young  Ascanius  could  the  sight  sus- 
tain. 

Nor  old  Ilioneus  his  tears  restrain. 

But  Actor  and  Id»us  jointly  sent. 

To  bear  the  madding  mother  to  her  tent. 
And  now  the  trumpets  terribly,  from  far. 

With   rattling  clangor,  rouse  the  sleepy 
war. 

The  soldiers'  shouts  snoceeii  the   brazen 
sounds; 

And  heav'n,  from  pole  to  pole,  the  noise 
rebounds.  670 

The  Yolscians  bear  their  shields  upon  their 
head, 

And,  rushing  forward,  form  a  moving  shed. 

These  fill  the  ditch;   those  pull  the  bul- 
warks down: 

Some  raise  the  ladders;   others  scale  the 
town. 

But,  where  void  spaces  on  the  waUs  ap- 
pear, 

Or  thin  defense,  they  pour  their  forces 
there. 

With    poles  and    missive   weapons,  from 
afar. 

The  Trojans  keep  aloof  the  rising  war. 

Taught,  by  their  ten  years'  siege,  defensive 
fight. 

They  rofl  down  ribs  of  rocks,  an  imresbted 
weight,  680 

To  break  the  penthouse  with  the  pond'rous 
blow, 

Which  yet  the  patient  Yolscians  undergo: 

But  could  not  bear  th'  unequal  combat 
long; 

For,  where  the  Trojans  find  the  thickest 
throng. 

The  ruin  fal&:  their  shatter'd  shields  give 
^y. 

And  their  crush'd  heads  become  an  easy 

They  shrink  for  fear,  abated  of  their  rage, 
Nor  longer  dare  in  a  blind  ^ght  engage; 


Contented  now  to  gall  them  from  below 
With  dHTfai  and  dings,  and  with  the  diatant 

DOW.  690 

Elsewhere  Mezentius,  terrible  to  view, 
A  blazing  pine  within  the  trenches  threw. 
But  brave  Messapus,  Neptune's  warlike 

son. 
Broke  down  the  palisades,  the  trenches 

won, 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  scale  the 

town. 

Calliope,  begin  !  Ye  sacred  Nine, 
Inspire  your  poet  in  his  high  design. 
To  sing  what    slaughter    manly  Tumus 

made. 
What  souls  he  sent   below  the  Stygian 

shade. 
What  fame  the  soldiers  with  their  captain 

share,  700 

And  the  vast  circuit  of  the  fatal  war; 
For  you  in  singing  martial  facts  excel; 
You  best  rememMr,  and  alone  can  tell. 
There  stood  a  toVr,  amazing  to  the 

sight, 
Built  up  of    beams,  and  of    stupendous 

height: 
Art,  and  the  nature  of  the  place,  conspired 
To  furnish  all  the  strength  that  war  re- 

Suir'd. 
this,  the  bold  Italians  join; 

The  war^  Trojans  obviate  their  design; 

With  weighty  stones  o'erwhelm  their  troops 
below,  710 

Shoot  thro'  the  loopholes,  and  sharp  javlms 
throw. 

Tumus,  the  chief,  toss'd  from  his  thun- 
dering hand. 

Against  the  wooden  walls,  a  flaming  brand: 

It  stuck,  the  fiery  plague;  the  winds  were 
h^h; 

The  planks  were  season'd,  and  the  timber 
dry. 

Contagion  caught   the  posts;    it    spread 
along, 

Scoreh'd,  and  to  distance  drove  the  scattered 
throng. 

The  Trojans  fled;  the  fire  pursued  amain, 

Still  gathering  fast    upon  the  trembling 
train;  719 

Till,  crowding  to  the  comers  of  the  wall, 

Down  the  defense  and  the  defenders  fall. 

The  mighty  flaw  makes  heav'n  itself  re- 
sound: 

The  dead  and  dying  Trojans  strew  the 
ground. 
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The  tow'ri  that  followed  on  the  fallen  crew, 
Whelm'd  o'er  their  heads,  and  bnried  whom 

it  slew: 
Some  stock  upon  the  darts  themseWes  had 

sent; 
All  the  same  equal  ruin  underwent. 

Young  Lycus  and  Helenor  only  scape; 
Say'd — how,  they  know  not  —  from  the 

steepy  leap. 
Helenor,  elder  of  the  two:  by  birth,        730 
On  one  side  royal,  one  a  son  of  earth, 
Whom  to  the  Lydian  king  Licymnia  bare, ") 
And  sent  her  boasted  bastard  to  the  war  I 
(A  privilege  which  none  but  freemen  | 

share).  J 

Slight  were  his  aims,  a  sword  and  silver 

shield: 
No  marks  of  honor  ohaig'd  its  empty  field. 
Light  as  he  fell,  so  light  the  youth  arose, 
Ami  rising,  found  himself  amidst  his  foes; 
Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his 

way. 
£mbolden'd  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay;  740 
And  —  like  a  stag,  whom  all  the  troop  sur^ 

rounds 
Of  eager  huntsmen  and  invading  hounds  — 
Resolved  on  death,  he  dissipates  his  fears. 
And    bounds   aloft    against    the    pointed 

spears: 
So  dares  the  youth,  secure  of  death;  and 

throws 
His  dying  body  on  his  thickest  foes. 

But  Lycus,  swifter  of  his  feet  by  far. 
Runs,  doubles,  winds,  and  turns,  amidst  the 

war; 
Springs  to  the  walk,  and  leaves  his  foes 

behind,  749 

And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find; 
Looks  up,  and  leaps  aloft  at  all  the  stretch, 
In  hopes  the  helping  hand  of  some  kind 

friend  to  reach. 
But  Tumus  followed  hard  his  hunted  prey 
(His  spear  had  almost  reached  him  in  the 

way. 
Short  of  his  reins,  and  scarce  a  span  be- 
hind): 
«  Fool ! "  said  the  chief,  **  tho*  fleeter  than 

the  wind, 
Couldst  thou  presume  to  scape,  when  I 

pursue  ?  " 
He  said,  and  downward  by  the  feet  he 

drew 
The  trembling  dastard;  at  the  tug  he  falls; 
Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smok- 
ing walls.  760 


Thus  on  some  silver  swan,  or  tiiy^'ious 

hare,  e| 

Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  froioB  up- 
per air; 
Her  erooked  talons  trust  the  fearful  jjpttj: 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars,  and  wing  s  her 

way.  i 

So  seizes  the  grim  wolf  the  tender  Ian  ib, 
In  vain  lamented  by  the  bleating  dam.^ 
Then  rushing  onward,  with  a  barb'i  'ons 

The  troops  of  Tumus  to  the  combat  fly. 
The  ditch  with  fagots  fill'd,  the  daring 

foe 
Toss'd    firebrands  to  the   steepy  turrets 

throw.  770 

Hioneus,  as  bold  Luoetius  came 
To  force  the  gate,  and  feed  the  kindling 

flame, 
RoU'd  down  the  fragment  of  a  rock  so 

right. 
It    crush'd    him  double  underneath    the 

weight. 
Two  more  young  Liger  and  Asylas  slew:  ^ 
To  bend  the  tow  young  Liger  better 

knew; 
Asylas  best  the  pointed  jaVlin  threw. 
Brave  Ceneus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain; 
The  victor  Cssneus  was  by  Tumus  stain. 
By  the  same  hand,  Clonius  and  Itys  fall,  780 
Sagar,  and  Ida,  standing  on  the  wall. 
From  Capys^  arms  his  fate  Privemus  found: 
Hurt  byThemilla  first  — but  slight  the 

wound — 
His  shield    thrown  by,  to  mitigate    the 

smart, 
He  clapp'd  his'  hand  upon  the  wounded 

pitft: 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespied, 
And  pierc'd  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his 

side, 
Transfix'd  his  breathing  lungs  and  beating 

heart: 
The    soul  came  issuing  out,  and    hiss'd 

against  the  dart. 
The  son  of  Arcens  shone  amid  the  rest. 
In  glitt'ring  armor  and  a  purple  vest,      791 
(Fair  was  his  face,  his  eyes  inspiring  love,) 
JBred  by  his  father  in  the  Martian  grove, 
Where  the  fat  altars  of  F^cus  flfl^e, 
And  sent  in  arms  to  purchase  early  fame. 
Him  when  he  spied  from  far,  the  Tuscan 

king 

Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the 
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Thrioe  wfairrd  the  thong  around  his  head, 

and  threw: 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew; 
It  pierc'd  his  hollow  temples  and  his  brain; 
The    yonth    came    tmuoling    down,  and 

spnm'd  the  plain.  801 

Then  young  Asoanins,  who,  before  this 

day, 
Was  wont  in  woods  to  shoot  the  savage 

prey, 
Eizst  bent  in  martial  strife  the  twangmg 

bow. 
And  exercis'd  against  a  human  foe  — 
With  this  bereft  Numanus  of  his  life. 
Who  Tumus'  yonnfer  sister  took  to  wife. 
Proud  of  his  reaun,  and  of  his  royal 

bride, 
Vaunting  before  his  troops,  and  length- 

en'd  with  a  stride. 
In  these  insnlting  terms  the  Trojans  he 

defied:  8zo 

"  Twioe-eonquer'd  oowards,  now  your  shame 

is  shown  — 
Coop'd  up  a  second  tune  within  your  town  I 
Who  dare  not  issue  forth  in  open  field, 
But  hold  your  walls  before  you  for  a  shield. 
Thus  threat  you  war  ?  thus  our  alliance 

force? 
What  gods,  what  madness,  hether  steer'd 

your  course  ? 
Ton  shall  not  find  the  sons  of  Atreus  here, 
Nor  need  the  frauds  of  sly  Ulysses  fear. 
Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  sturdy  brood, 
We  bear  our  newborn  infants  to  the  flood; 
There  bath'd  amid  the  stream,  our  boys  we 

hold,  8ai 

With  winter  harden'd,  and  inur'd  to  cold. 
They  wake  before  the  day  to  range  the 

wood, 
Kill  ere  they  eat,  nor  taste  unconquer'd 

food. 
No  sports,  but  what  belong  to  war,  they 

know: 
To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the 

bow. 
Our  youth,  of  labor  patient,  earn  their 

bread; 
Hardly  they  work,  with  frugal  diet  fed. 
From  plows  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  re- 
nown, 
They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken 

town.  830 

No  part  of  life  from  toils  of  war  is  free. 
No  change  in  age,  or  difE'rence  in  degree. 
We  plow  and  tul  in  arms;  our  oxen  feel. 


Instead  of  goads,  the   spur  and   pointed 
steel; 

Th'  inverted  lance  makes  furrows  in  the 
pUiin. 

£Vn  time,  that  changes  all,  yet  changes  us 
in  Tain: 

The  body,  not  the  mind;  nor  can  control 

Th'  immortal  vigor,  or  abate  the  soul. 

Our  hehns  defend  the  young,  disguise  the 
gray: 

We  live  by  plunder,  and  delight  in  prey. 

Your  vests  embroidered  wi&  rich  purple 
shine;  841 

In  sloth  yon  glory,  and  in  dances  join. 

Your  vests  have  sweeping  edeevee;  with 
female  pride 

Your  turbants  underneath  your  chins  are 
tied. 

(to,  Phrygians,  to  your  Dindymus  again  I 

60,  less  than  women,  in  the  sliapes  of  men  I 

Go,  miz'd  with  eunuchs,  in  the  Mother's 
rites. 

Where  with  unequal  sound  the  flute  in- 
vites; 

Sing,  dance,  and  howl,  by  turns,  in  Ida's 
shade: 

Resign  the  war  to  men,  who  know  the  mar^ 
tial  trade  f "  850 

This  foul  reproach  Ascanius  could  not 
hear 

With  patience,  or  a  vow'd  revenge  forbear. 

At  the  full  stretch  of  both  his  hands  he 
drew, 

And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough 
yew. 

Bui,  first,  before  the  throne  of  Jove  he 
stood. 

And  thus  with  lifted  hands  invok'd  the 
god: 

''My    first    attempt,  great  Jupiter,  suc- 
ceed! 

An  annual  off 'ring  in  thy  grove  shall  bleed; 

A  snow-white  steer,  before  thy  altar  led. 

Who,  like  his  mother,  bears  aloft  his  head. 

Butts  with  his  threat'ning  brows,  and  bel- 
lowing stands,  861 

And  dares  the  fight,  and  spurns  the  yellow 
sands." 
Jove  bow'd  the  heav'ns,  and  lent  a  gra- 
cious ear, 

And  thunder'd  on    the  left,  amidst  the 
clear. 

Sounded  at  once  the  bow;  and  swiftly  flies 

The  feather'd  death,  and  hisses  thro'  the 
skies. 
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The  steel  thro'  both  his  temples  forc'd  the 

way: 
Extended  on  the  ffround,  Numanns  laj. 
'*Gro  now,  vain  Doaster,  and  true  -valor 

scorn ! 
The  Phrygians,  twice  sabdaed,  yet  make 

this  third  return/'  870 

Ascanias  said  no  more.    The  Trojans  shake 
The  heay'ns  with  shooting,  and  new  yigor 

take. 
Apollo  then  bestrode  a  golden  cloud,    ^ 
To  Tiew  the  feats  of  aims,  and  flghtiBg  I 

crowd;  > 

And  thus  the  beardless  victor  he  bespoke 

aloud: 
"Adyance,  illustrious  youth,  increase  in 

fame, 
And  wide  from  east  to  west  extend  thy 

name; 
Offspring  of  gods  thyself;  and  Rome  shall 

owe 
To  thee  a  race  of  demigods  below. 
This  is  the  way  to  heaVn:  the  pow'rs  di- 
vine 880 
From  this  beginning  date  the  Julian  line. 
To  thee,  to  them,  and  their  victorious  heirs, 
The   conquer'd  war  is  due,  and  the  vast 

world  is  theirs. 
Troy  is  too   narrow  for  thy  name."    He 

said, 
And  plnnging  downward  shot  his  radiant 

heMl; 
Dispell'd  the  breathing  air,  that  broke  his 

flight: 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  a  man  to  mortal  siffht. 
Old  Butes'  form  he  took,  Anchises'  sqmre, 
Now  left,  to  rule  Ascanius,  by  his  sire: 
His  wrinkled  visage,  and  his  hoary  hairs. 
His  mien,  his  habit,  and  his  arms,  he 

wears,  891 

And  thus  salutes  the  boy,  too  forward  for 

his  years: 

"  Suffice  it  thee,  thy  father's  worthy  son. 
The  warlike  prize  tiiou  hast  already  won. 
The  god  of  archers  gives  thy  youth  a  part 
Of  his  own  praise,  nor  envies  equal  art. 
Now  temot  the  war  no  more."    He  said, 

and  flew 
Obscure  in  air,  and  vanish'd  from  their 

view. 
The  Trojans,  by  his  arms,  their  patron 

know, 
And  hear  the  twanging  of  his  heav'nly  bow. 
Then  duteous  force  they  use,  and  Phosbus' 

name,  901 


To  keep  from  fight  the  youth  too  fond  of 

fame. 
Undaunted,  they  themselves    no    danger 

shun; 
From  wall  to  wall  the  shouts  and  clamors 

run. 
They  bend  their  bows;  they  whirl  their 

slings  around; 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the 

ground; 
A]id  belm*.  and   shield^  and   latUin; 

arms  resound. 
The  oombat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that 

flies 
From  westward,  when  the  show'ry  Kids 

arise; 
Or  patt'nng  hail  comes  pouring  on  the 

main,  910 

When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain. 
Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy 

sound. 
And    with  an  armed    winter  strew    the 

jzround. 
Panir  rus  and  Bitias,  thunderbolts  of  war, 
Whom  Hiera  to  bold  Alcanor  bare 
On  Ida's  top,  two  youths  of  height  and 

size 
Like  firs  that  on  their  mother  mountain 

rise, 
Presuming  on  their  force,  the  gates  unbar, 
And  of  their  own  accord  invite  the  war. 
With    fates  averse,  against   their  king's 

command,  910 

Arm'd,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  they 

stand, 
And  flank  the  passage:  shining  steel  they 

wear. 
And  waving  crests  above  their  heads  ap- 
pear. 
Thus  two  tall   oaks,  that   Padus'  banks 

adorn. 
Lift  up  to  heav'n  their  leafy  heads  unshorn, 
And,  overpress'd  with  native's  heavy  load, 
Dance  to  the  whistling  winds,  and  at  each 

other  nod. 
In  flows  a  tide  of  Latians,  when  they  see 
The  gate  set  open,  and  the  passage  free; 
Bold  Quercens,  with  rash  Ijnarus,  rushing 

on,  930 

Equicolus,  that  in  bright  armor  shone, 
And  Hflsmon  first;  but  soon  repnb'd  they 

fly, 

Or  in  the  well-defended  pass  they  die. 
These  with  success  are  fir'd,  and  those  with 
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And  each  on  equal  terms  at  length  ingage. 
Drawn  from  their  lines,  and  issuing  on  the 

plain, 
The  Trojans  hand  to  hand  the  fight  main- 
tain. 
Fierce  Tumus  in  another  quarter  fought, 
When  suddenly  th'  unhop'd-f or  news  was 

brought, 
The  foes  £ui  left  the  fastness  of  their 

place,  940 

Preyaird  in  fight,  and   had  his  men  in 

chase. 
He  quits  th'  attack,  and,  to  prevent  their 

fate, 
Runs  where  the  giant  brothers  guard  the 

gate. 
The  first  he  met,  Antiphates  the  brave. 
But  base-begotten  on  a  Theban  slave, 
Sarpedon's  son,  he  slew:  the  deadlv  dart 
Found  passage  thro'  his  breast,  and  pierc'd 

his  heart. 
Fix'd  in  the  wound  th*  Italian  cornel  stood, 
Warm'd  in  his  lungs,  and  in  his  vital  blood. 
Aphidnus  next,  and  Erymanthus  dies,  950  "j 
And  Meropes,  and  the  gig^tic  size  I 

Of  Bitias,  threaf  ning  with  his  ardent  t 

eyes.  J 

Not  by  the  feeble  dart  he  fell  oppressed 
(A    dart  were    lost    within    that    roomy 

breast). 
But  from  a  knotted  lance,  large,  heavy, 
^^       strong. 
Which  roar'd  like  thunder  as  it  whirl'd 

along:  • 

Not  two  bull  hides  th*  impetuous  force 

withhold, 
Nor  coat  of  double  nuul,  with  scales  of 

gold. 
Down  sunk  the  monster  bulk  and  press'd 

the  ground; 
His  arms  and  clatt'ring  shield  on  the  vast 

body  sound,  960 

Not  with  less  ruin  than  the  Bajan  mole, 
Rais'd  on  the  seas,  the  surees  to  control  — 
At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocl^ 

wall; 
Prone  to  the  deep,  the  stones  disjointed  fall 
Of  the  vast  pile;  the  scattor*d  ocean  flies; 
BlMk  ludh  diwolor'd  froth,  and  mingled 

mud  arise: 
The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  seek  the 

shores; 
Then  trembles  Prochyta,  then  Ischia  roars: 
T3rph<BUs,  thrown  beneath,  by  Jove's  com- 
mand, 


Astonish'd  at  the    flaw  that   shakes  the 

land,  970 

Soon   shifts   his  weary  side,  and,  scarce 

awake, 
With  wonder  feels  the  weight  press  lighter 

on  his  back. 
The  warrior  god  the  Latian  troops  in- 

spir'd. 
New  Strang  their  sinews,  and  their  courage 

But  chills  the  Trojan    hearts  with  cold 

affright: 
Then  black  despair  precipitates  their  flight. 
When  Fandarus  beheld  his  brother  kifi'd. 
The  town  with  fear  and  wild  confusion 

fill'd. 
He  turns  the  hinges  of  the  heavy  sate 
With  both  his  hands,  luid  adds  his  shoulders 

to  the  weight;  980 

Some  happier  fnends  within  the  walls  in- 

clos*d; 
The  rest  shut  out,  to  certain  death  exposed: 
Fool  as  he  was,  and  frantic  in  his  care, 
T'  admit  young  Tumus,  and  include  the 

war  f 
He  thrust  amid  the  crowd,  securely  bold. 
Like  a  fierce  tiger  pent  amid  the  fold. 
Too  late  his  blazing  buckler  they  descry, 
And  sparkling  fires  that  shot  from  either 

His  mighty  members,  and  his  ample  breast, 
His  rattlii^  armor,  and  his  crimson  crest. 
Far  from  that  hated  face  the  Trojans 

All  but  the  fool  who  sought  his  destiny. 
Mad  Fandarus  stops  forui,  with  vengeance 

vow'd 
For  Bitias'  death,  and  threatens  thus  aloud: 
**  These  are  not  Ardea's  walls,  nor  this  the 

town 
Amata  proffers  with  Lavinia's  crown: 
*T  is  hostile  earth  you  tread.    Of  hope  be* 

reft, 
No  means  of  safe  return  by  flight  are  left." 
To  whom,  with  count'nance  ciJm,  and  soul 

sedate. 
Thus  Turnus:  "Then  begin, and  try  thy 

fate:  1000 

My  message  to  the  ^host  of  Priam  bear; 
Tell  him  a  new  Achilles  sent  thee  there." 
A  lance  of  tough  ground  ash  the  Trojan 

threw, 
Rough  in  the  rind,  and  knotted  as  it  g^w: 
With  his  full    force  he  whirl'd  it    first 

around; 
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But   the   soft    yielding    air    receiy'd   the 

woniid: 
ImDorial  Juno  tum'd  the  course  before, 
And  flz'd  the  wand'ring  weapon  in  the  door. 
**  Bnt  hope  not  thou,'' said  Tumus, "  when 

I  sl^ike, 
To  shun  thy  fate:  our  force  is  not  alike, 
Nor  thy  steel  tempered  by  the    Lemnian 

pod."  lozi 

Then  rising,  on  his  utmost  stretch  he  stood. 
And  aim'd  from  high:  the  full  descending 

blow 
Cleaves    the    broad    front  and  beardless 

cheeks  in  two. 
Down  sinks  the  giant  with  a  thund'ring ' 

sound: 
His  ponderous  limbs  oppress   the  trem- 
bling^ ground; 
Blood,  brams,  and  foam  gush  from  the 

gaping  wound: 
Scalp,  face,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel 

divides, 
And  the  shar'd  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 
The  Trojans  fly  mim  their  approaching 

fate;  loao 

And,  bad  the  victor  then  secur'd  the  gate, 
And  to  his  troops  without  undos'd  the  bars. 
One  lucky  day  had  ended  all  his  wars. 
But  boilinff    youth,  and    blind  desire  of 

blocM, 
Fush'd  on  his  fury,  to  pursue  the  crowd. 
Hamstrins'd  behmd,  unhap]jy  Gvges  died; 
Then  PhaSaris  is  added  to  ms  siae. 
The  pointed  javlins  from  the  dead  he  drew. 
And  their  friends'  arms  against  their  fellows 

threw. 
Strong  Halys  stands  in  vain;  weak  Phlegys 

flies;  1030 

Satumia,  still  at  hand,  new  force  and  fire 

supplies. 
Then  Hauus,  Prytanis,  Alcander  fall  — 
Ingag'd  against  the  foes  who  scal'd  the 

waU: 
But,  whom  they  f ear'd  without,  they  found 

within. 
At  last,  tho'  late,  by  Lynceus  he  was  seen. 
He  calls  new  sneoors,    and  assaults   the 

prince: 
But  weak  his  force,  and  vain  is  their  de- 
fense. 
Tum*d  to  the  right,  his  sword  the  hero 

drew. 
And  at  one  blow  the  bold  agpprassor  slew. 
He  joints  the  neck;  and,  with  a  stroke  so 

strong,  1040 


The  helm  flies  off,  and  bears  the  head 

aloug. 
Next  him,  the  huntsman  Amycus  he  Idll'd, 
In  darts  invenom'd  and  in  poison  skill'd. 
Then  Clytius  fell  beneath  his  fatal  spear. 
And   Creteus,   whom  the  Muses  held  so 

dear: 
He  fought  with  courage,  and  he  sung  the 

fight; 
Arms  were  his  bns'ness,  verses  his  delight 
The  Trojan  chiefs  behold,  with  lage  and 

grief. 
Their  slaughtered  friends,  and  hasten  their 

reUef. 
Bold  Mnestheus  rallies  first  the  broken 

train,  lojo 

Whom  brave  Seresthus  and  his  troop  sus- 
tain. 
To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 
Against  one  warrior's  arms  lul  Troy  they 

"O,  void  of  sense  and  courage!"  Mnes- 
theus cried, 

'*  Where  can  you  hope  your  coward  heads 
to  hide  ? 

Ah  I  where  beyond  these  rampires  can  yon 
run? 

One  man,  and  in  your  camp  indos'd,  yon 
shun  I 

Shall  then  a  single  sword  sneh  slaughter 
boast. 

And  pass  unpunish'd  from  a  num'rous  host  ? 

Forsflddng  honor,  and  renouncing  &me,  1060 

Your  gods,  your  country,  and  your  king 
you  shame ! " 

This  just  reproach  their  virtue  does  excite: 

They  stand,  they  join,  they  thicken  to  the 

fteht. 

Now  Tumus  doubts,  and  yet  ^jimHmum  to 

jrield, 
But  with  slow  paoes  measures  back  the 

field, 
And  inches  to   the  walls,  where  Tiber's 

tide, 
Wadiing  the  camp,  defend,  the  weaker 

Side. 
The  more  he  loses,  they  advance  the  more. 
And  tread  in  ev'ry  step  he  trod  before. 
They  shout:  they  bear  him  back;  and,  whom 

by  might  1070 

They  cannot  conquer,  they  oppress  with 

weight. 
As,  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears 

around, 
I  The  lordly  lion  still  maintains  his  ground; 
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Grins  horrible,  retires,  mid  turns  again; 
Threats  his  distended  paws,  and  sluikes  his 


He  loses  while  in  vain  he  presses  on. 
Nor  will  his  coiira|;e  let  him  dare  to  run: 
So  Tumos  fares,  and,  unresoly'd  of  flight, 
Moves  tardy  back,  and  just  recedes  m>m 

fight 
Yet  twioe,  inrag'd,  the  combat  he  renews, 
Twice  breaks,  and  twice  his  broken  foes 

pursues.  1081 

But  now  they  swarm,  and,  with  fresh  troops 

suppHed, 
Come  rolling  on,  and  rush  from  ey'ry  side: 
Nor  Juno,  who  sustain'd  his  arms  before. 
Dares  with  new  strength  suffice  th*  ex- 
hausted store; 
For  Jove,  with  sour  commands,  sent  Iris 

down. 
To  force  th'  infader  from  the  frighted 

town. 
With  labor  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  f  auchion,  or  sustain  the  shield, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  darts,  which  from  afar 

they  fling:  1090 

The  weapons  round  his  hollow   temples 

ping; 

His  golden  helm  gives  way,  with  stony 
blows 

Batter'd,  and  flat,  and  beaten  to  his  brows. 

His  crest  is  rash'd  away;  his  ample  shield 

Is  falsified,  and  round  with  javlins  filVd. 
The  foe,  now  funt,  the  Trojans  over- 
whelm; 

And  Mnestheus  lays  hard  load  upon  his 
helm. 

Sick  sweat  snooeeds;  he  drops  at  ev'ry 

o'er; 
Shorter  and  shorter  ey'ry  gasp  he  takes; 
And  vain  efforts  and  hurtless  blows  he 

makes.  nox 

Arm'd  as  he  was,  at  length  he  leap'd  from 

hiyh, 
Flung'd  m  the  flood,  and  made  the  waters 

fly. 
The    yellow    god    the   welcome    burthen 

bore, 
And  wip'd  the  sweat,  and  wash'd  away  the 

gore; 
Then   gently  wafts  him   to  the   farther 

coast, 
And  sends  him  safe  to  cheer  his  anxious 

host. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 

Jupiter,  calling  a  oonncil  of  the  g^odi,  forbids 
them  to  engage  in  either  party.  At  Md.bbm'u 
return  there  is  a  bloody  battle :  Tnmus  kill- 
ing Pallas;  .tineas,  Lausna  and  Mezentiua. 
Mezentius  is  deaciib'd  as  an  atheist;  Lausos, 
as  a  pious  and  Tirtaous  youth.  The  different 
actions  and  death  of  these  two  are  the  subject 
of  a  noble  episode. 

The  eates  of  heaVn  unfold:  Jove  summons 

The  gods  to  council  in  the  common  hall. 
Sublimely  seated,  he  surveys  from  far 
The  fields,  the  camp,  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
And  all  th'  inferior  world.    From  first  to 

last. 
The  sovereign  senate  in  de^pees  are  plac'd. 
Then  thus  th'  almighty  sire  began:  **  Ye 
gods, 
Natives  or  denizens  of  blest  abodes. 
From  whence  these  murmurs,  and    this 

change  of  mind, 
This  backward  fate  firom  what  was  first 
clfBsign'd  ?  zo 

Why  this  protracted  war,  when  my  com- 
mands 
Fronounc'd  a  peace,  and  gave  the  Latiaa 

lands? 
What  fear  or  hope  on  either  part  divides 
Our  heavens,  ana  arms  our  pow'rs  on  dif- 
ferent sides  ? 
A  lawful  time  of  war  at  length  will  come,  ^ 
(Nor   need   your   haste  anticipate   the 

doom,)  V 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  I 
with  Rome,  J 

Shall  force  the  rigid  rocks  and  Alpine  chains. 
And,  like  a  flood,  oome  pounng  on  the 

plains. 
Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate, 
For  partial  favor,  and  permitted  hate.      ai 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease; 
Sitquiet,  and  compose  your  souls  to  peace." 
Thus  Jumter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge; 
But  lovely  Venus  thus  replies  at  large: 
''  O  pow'r  immense,  etenud  energy, 
(For  to  what  else  protection  can  we  fly  ?) 
Seest  thou  the  proud  Rutulians,  how  they 

dare 
In  fields,  unpunished,  and  insult  my  care  ? 
How  lofty  Turnus  vaunts  amidst  his  train, 
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In  shining  arms,  triumphant  on  the  phiin  ?  jx 
Ey'n  in  their  lines  and  trenches  thej  oon- 

tendf 
And  scarce  their  walls  the  Trojan  troops 

defend: 
The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'er- 

floats, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats, 
^neas,  ignorant,  and  far  from  thence, 
Has  left  a  camp  exposed,  without  defense. 
This  endless  outrage  shall  they  still  sustain  ? 
Shall    Troy  renew'd    be  forc'd  and    fir'd 

aeaiu? 
A  second  siege  my  banish'd  issue  fears,    40 
And  a  new  Diomede  in  arms  appears. 
One  more  audacious  mortal  will  be  found; 
And  I,  thy  daughter,  wait  another  wound. 
Tet,  if  with  fates  averse,  without  thy  leave. 
The  Latian  lands  my  progeny  receive. 
Bear  they  the  pains  of  violated  law. 
And  thy  protection  from  their  aid  withdraw. 
But,  if  the  gods  their  sure  success  foretell; 
If  those  of  heav'n  consent  with  those  of 

hell, 
To  promise  Italy;  who  dare  debate  50 

The  pow'r  of  Jove,  or  fix  another  fate  ? 
What  should  I  tell  of  tempests  on  the  main, 
Of  .£olus  usurping  Neptune's  reigp? 
Of  Iris  sent,  with  Bacchanalian  heat 
T'  inspire  the  matrons,  and  destroy  the 

fleet? 
Now  Juno  to  the  Stygian  sky  descends, 
Solicits  hell  for  aid,  and  arms  the  fiends. 
That  new  example  wanted  yet  above: 
An  act  that  well  became  the  wife  of  Jove  I 
Alecto,  rais'd  by  her,  with  rage  inflames  60 
The  peaceful  bosoms  of  the  I^tian  dames. 
Imperial  sway  no  more  exalts  mv  mind; 
(Such  hopes  I  had  indeed,  while  Heav'n  was 

kind;) 
Now  let  my  happier  foes  possess  my' 

place, 
Whom  Jove  prefers  before  the  Trojan 

race; 
And  conquer  they,  whom  you  with  con- 
quest grace. 
Since  you  can  spare,  from  all  your  wide 

command. 
No  spot  of  earth,  no  hosintable  land, 
Which  may  my  wand'ring  fugitives  receive; 
(Since  haughty  Juno  will  not  give  you 

leave;)  70 

Then,  father,  (if  I  still  may  use  that  name,) 
By  ruin'd  Troy,  yet  smoking  from  the  flame, 
I  Deg  you,  let  Asoanius,  by  my  care. 


Be  freed  from  danger,  and  diamiss'd  the 

war: 
Inglorious  let  him  live,  without  a  crown:  ^ 
The  father  may  be  cast  on  coasts  unknown,  I 
Struggling  with  fate;  but  let  me  save  the  | 
son.  J 

Mine  is  Cythera,  mine  the  Cyprian  tow'rs: 
In  those  recesses,  and  those  sacred  bow'rs. 
Obscurely  let  him  rest;  his  right  resign  80 
To  promis'd  empire,  and  his  Juliaii  line. 
Then  Carthage  may  th'  Ausonian  towns 

destroy. 
Nor  fear  the  race  of  a  rejected  boy. 
What  profits  it  my  son  to  scape  the  fire, 
Arm'd  with  his  gods,  and  loaded  with  his 

sire; 
To  pass  the  perils  of  the  seas  and  wind; 
Evade  the  Greeks,  and  leave  the  war  be- 
hind; 
To  reach  th'  Italian  shores;  if,  after  all. 
Our  second  Pergamus  is  doom'd  to  fall  ? 
Much  better  had  he  curb'd  his  high  de- 
sires, 90 
And  hover'd  o'er  his  ill-extinguish'd  fires. 
To  Simols'  banks  the  fugitives  restore, 
And  give  them  back  to  war,  and  all  the  woes 
before."                                         ' 
Deep  indignation  swell'd  Satumia's  heart: 
"  And  must  I  own,"  she  said,  *'  my  secret 

smart  — 
What  with  more  decence  were  in  silence 

kept, 
And,  but  for  this  unjust  reproach,  had  slept  ? 
Did  god  or  man  your  fav  rite  son  advise, 
With  war  unhop'd  the  T/atianH  to  surprise  ? 
Bv  fate,  you  boast,  and  by  the  gods'  decree, 
Bfe  left  his  native  land  for  Italy  f  toi 

Confess  the  truth;  by  mad  Cassandra,  more 
Than  Heav'n  inspird,  he  sought  a  foreign 

shore ! 
Did  I  persuade  to  trust  his  second  Troy 
To  the  raw  conduct  of  a  beardless  boy. 
With  walls  unfinish'd,  which  himself  for- 
sakes, 
And  thro'  the  waves  a  wand'ring  voyage 

takes? 
When  have  I  urg'd  him  meanly  to  demand 
The  Tuscan  aid,  and  arm  a  quiet  land  ? 
Did  I  or  Iris  give  this  mad  advice,  no 

Or  made  the  fool  himself  the  faJtal  choice  ? 
You  think  it  hard,  the  Latians  should  de- 
stroy 
With  swords  your  Trojans,  and  with  fires 

your  Troy  I 
Hard  and  unjust  indeed,  for  men  to  draw 
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Their  native  air,  nor  take  a  foreign  law  f 
That  Tnmus  is  permitted  still  to  live, 
To  whom  his  birth  a  god  and  goddess  give  ! 
But  yet 't  is  jnst  and  lawful  for  your  une 
To  dtive  their  fields,  and  force  with  fraud 

to  join; 
Realms,  not  your  own,  among  your  clans 

divide,  lao 

And  from  the  bridegroom  tear  the  promis'd 

bride; 
Petition,  while  you  public  arms  prepare; 
Pretend  a  peace,  and  yet  provoke  a  war  ! 
'T  was  giv^n  to  you,  your  darling  son  to  * 

shroud. 
To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  ^ 

crowd,  I 

And,  for  a  man,  obtend  an  empty  cloud.  J 
From  flaming  fleets  you  tum'd   the  fire 

away, 
And  chang'd  the  ships  to  daughtezs  of  the 


But 't  is  my  crime  —  the  Queen  of  Heav'n 
offends, 

If    she    presume   to   save    her    suffering 
friends !  130 

Tour  son,  not  knowing  what  his  foes  decree, 

Tou  say,  is  absent:  absent  let  him  be. 

Yours  is  Cythera,  yours  the  Cyprian  tow'rs. 

The  soft  recesses,  and  the  sacred  bow'rs. 

Why  do  you  then  these  needless  arms  pre- 
pare, 

And  thus  provoke  a  people  prone  to  war  ? 

Did  I  with  fire  the  Trojan  town  deface, 

Or  hinder  from  return  your  ezil'd  race  ? 

Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man 

Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began  ? 

Think  on  whose  faith  th'  adult'rous  youth 
relied;  141 

Who  promis'd,  who  procured,  the  Spartan 
bride? 

When  all  th'  united  states  of  Greece  com- 
bined. 

To  purge  the  world  of  the  perfidious  kind. 

Then  was  your  time  to  fear  the  Trojan 
fate: 

Your  quarrels  and  complaints  are  now  too 
late." 
Thus  Juno.    Murmurs  rise,  with  miz'd 
applause, 

Just  as  they  favor  or  dislike  the  cause. 

So  ^finds,  when  yet  unfledged  in  woods  they 
lie. 

In  whispers  first  their  tender  voices  try,  150 

Then  issue  on  the  main  with  bellowing  rage, 

And  storms  to  trembling  mariners  presage. 


Then  thus  to  both  replied  th'  imperial 

god, 
Who  shakes  heaven's  axles  with  his  awful 

nod. 
(When  he  begins,  the  silent  senate  stand 
With  rev'reuce,  listening  to  the  dread  com- 
mand: 
The  clouds  dispel;  the  winds  their  breath 

restnun; 
And  the  hush'd  waves  lie  flatted  on  the 

main.) 
«  Celestials,  your  attentive  ears  incline  I  1 
Since,*'  said  the  god,  "  the  Trojans  must  I 

not  join  ,60  ( 

In  wish'd  alliance  with  the  Latian  line;    j 
Since  endless  jaxrings  and  immortal  hate  "^ 
Tend  but  to  discompose  our  happy  state;  > 
The  war  hencef orwMd  be  resign'd  to  fate :  J 
Each  to  his  proper  fortune  stand  or  fall; 
Equal  and  unooncem'd  I  look  on  all. 
Rutulians,  Trojans,  are  the  same  to  me; 
And  both  shall  draw  the  lots  their  fatea 

decree. 
Let  these  assault,  if    Fortune   be    their 

friend;  169. 

And,  if  she  favors  those,  let  those  defend: 
The  Fates  will  find  their  way."  The  Thun- 

d'rer  said. 
And  shook  the  sacred  honors  of  his  head, 
Attesting  Styx,  th'  inviolable  flood, 
And  the  black  regions  of  his  brother  god. 
Trembled  the  poles  of  heav'n,  and  earth 

confess^  the  nod. 
This  end  the  sessions  had:  the  senate  rise^ 
And  to  his  palace  wait  their  sov'reign  thro' 

the  skies. 
Meantime,  intent  upon  their  siege,  the 

foes 
Within  their  walls  the  Trojan  host  inclose : 
They  wound,  they  kill,  they  watch  at  ev'ry 

gate;  180 

Renew  the  fires,  and  urge  their  happy  fate. 

Th'  .^hieans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted 

chief, 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief. 
Thm  on   the  tow'rs  they  stand;  and  ev'n 

those  few 
A  feeble,  fainting,  and  dejected  crew. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  danger  some  there  stood: 
The  two  bold  brothers  of  Sarpedon's  blood, 
Asius  and  Acmon;  both  th'  Assaraoi; 
Young  Hsemon,  and  tho'  young,  resolv'd  to 

die. 
With  these  were  Clarus  and  Thymcetes 

join'd;  190 
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Tibrifl  and  Castor,  both  of  Ljoian  kind. 
From  Acmon's  luuids  a  rolling  stone  there 

came, 
So  large,  it  half   deserv'd  a  moontain's 

name: 
Strong-sinew'd  was  the  yonth,  and  big  of ' 

bone; 
His  brother  Mnesthens  could  not  more  > 

have  done. 
Or  the  great  father  of  th'  intrepid  son. 
Some    firebrands  throw,    some  flights  of 

arrows  send; 
And  some  with  darts,  and  some  with  stones 

defend. 
Amid  the  press  appears  the  beauteous 

boy. 
The  care  of  Venus,  and  the  hope  of  Troy,  aoo 
His  lovely  &oe  unarmed,  his  head  was  bare; 
In  ringlets  o'er  his  shoiUders  hung  his  hair. 
His  forehead  circled  with  a  diadem; 
Distinguished  from  the  crowd,  he  shines  a 

cem, 
EnchasM  in  gold,  or  polish'd  iv'ry  set. 
Amidst  the  meaner  foil  of  sable  jet. 

Nor  Ismarus  was  wanting  to  the  war. 
Directing  ointed  arrows  from  afar. 
And  death  with  poison  arm'd — in  Lydia 

bom. 
Where  nlenteous  harvests  the  iaA  fields 

adorn;  aio 

Where  proud  Fkctolus  floats  the  fruitful 

luids. 
And  leaves  a  rich  manure  of  golden  sands. 
There  Capys,  author  of  the  Capuan  name. 
And  there  was  Mnestheus  too,  increased 

in  fame. 
Since  Tumus  &om  the  camp  he  cast  with 

shame. 

Thus  mortal  war  was  wag'd  on  either  side. 
Meantime  the  hero  cuts  the  nightly  tide: 
For,  anxious,  from  Evander  when  he  went. 
He  soufht  the  Tyrrhene  camp,  and  Tar- 

chon's  tent; 
Expos'd  the  cause  of  coming  to  the  chief;  aao 
His  name  and  countrv  told,  and  ask'd  relief; 
Propos'd  the  terms;  his  own  small  strength 

declar'd; 
What  vengeance  proud  Mezentius  had  pre- 

What  Turnus,  bold  and  violent,  designed; 
Then  shew'd  the  slipp'ry  state  of  human- 
kind, 
And  fickle  fortune;  wam'd  him  to  beware. 
And  to  his  wholesome  counsel  addedpray'r. 
Tarchon,  without  delay,  the  treaty  signs, 


And  to  the  Trojan  troops  the  Tuscan  joins. 
They  soon  set  sail;  nor  now  the  fates 

withstand;  aso 

Their  forces  trusted  with  a  foreign  hand. 
iBneas  leads;  upon  his  stem  appear 
Two    Uon.  oarr'd,   whkh    rimiig    Ida 

bear — 
Ida,  to  wand'ring  Trojans  ever  dear. 
Under  their  grateful  shade  .£neas  sate. 
Revolving  war's  events,  and  various  fate. 
His  left  young  FaUas  kept,  flx'd  to  his  side. 
And  oft  of  vnnds  enquired,  and  of  the  tide; 
Oft  of  the  stars,  and  of  their  waf  ry  way; 
And  what  he  suffered  both  by  land  and 


MO 

Now,  sacred  sisters,  open  all  your  spring ! 
The  Tuscan  leaders,  and  their  army  sing. 
Which  foUow'd  great  MaeaB  to  the  war: 
Their  arms,  their  numbers,  and  their  names, 

declare. 
A  thousand  youths  brave  Massious  obey, 
Borne  in  the  liger  thro'  the  foaming  sea; 
From  Asium  brought,  and  Cosa,  by  his  care: 
For  arms,  light  quivers,  bows  and  shafts, 

they  Mar. 
Fierce  Abas  next:  his  men  bright  armor 

wore; 
HiB  stem  Apollo's  golden  statue  bore,     aso 
Six  hundred  Fopulonia  sent  along. 
All  skill'd  in  martial  exercise,  and  strong. 
Three  hundred  more  for  battle  Ilva  joins, 
An  isle  renown'd  for  steel,  and  unexhanst^ 

mines. 
Asylas  on  his  prow  the  third  appears. 
Who  heav'n  interprets,  and  the  wand'ring 

stars; 
From  offered  entrails  prodigies  expounds, 
And  peals  of  thunder,  with  presaging  sounds. 
A  thousand  spears  in  warlike  order  stand. 
Sent  by  the  Fisans  under  his  command.  a6o 

Fair  Astnr  follows  in  the  wat'ry  field, 
Proud  of  his  manag'd  horse  and  painted 

shield. 
Gravisca,  noisome  from  the  neighb'ring  fen. 
And  his  own  C»re,  sent  three  hundred  men; 
With  those  which  Minio's  fields  and  P^i^ 

gave, 
All  bred  in  arms,  unanimous,  and  brave. 

Thou,  Muse,  the  name  of  Cinyras  renew, 
And  brave  Cupavo  foUow'd  but  by  few; 
Whose  helm  confess'd  the  lineage  of « the 

man, 
And  bore,  with  wings  display'd,  a  silver 

swan.  370 

Love  was  the  fault  of  his  f am'd  ancestry, 
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Whose  forms  and  fortunes  in  his  ensigns  fly. 
For  Cjonus  lov'd  unhappy  Phaeton, 
And  sung  his  loss  in  poplar  groves,  alone, 
Beneath  the  sister  shades,  to  soothe  his  grief. 
Heav'n  heard  his  song,  and  hastened  his 

relief. 
And  ohanff  *d  to  snowy  plumes  his  hoair  hair, 
And  wing'd  his  flight,  to  chant  aloft  m  air. 
His  sonUnpayo  bmsh'd  the  briny  flood: 
Upon  his  stem  a  brawny  Centaur  stood,    380 
Who  heay'd  a  rodk^  and,  threat'ning  stiU  to 

throw. 
With  lifted  hands  alarin'd  the  seas  below: 
They  seem'd  to  fear  the  formidable  siffht. 
And  roll'd  tlwir  billows  on,  to  speed  his 
flight. 
Oenus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Of  hardy  warriors  thro'  the  wat'ry  plain: 
The  son  of  Manto  by  the  Tuscan  stream. 
From  whence  the  Mantaan  town  derives  tiie 

name  — 
An  ancient  city,  but  of  miz'd  descent: 
Three  sev'ral  tribes  compose  the  govern- 
ment; 390 
Four  towns  are  under  each;  but  all  obey 
The  Mantuan  laws,  and  own  the  Tuscan 
sway. 
Hate  to  Mezentius  arm'd  five  hundred 

more, 

Whom  Minoius  from  his  sire  Benaous 

bore: 
Mincius,  with  wreaths  of  reeds  his  fore- 
head cover'd  o'er. 
These  grave  Auletea   leads:    a  hundred 

sweep 
With  stretdiing  oars  at  once  the  glassy 

deep. 
Him  and  his  martial  train  the  Triton  bears; 
High  on  his  poop  the  sesrgreen  god  appears: 
Frowning  he  seems  his  crooked  shell  to 
sound,  300 

And  at  the  blast  the  billows  dance  around. 
A  hairy  man  above  the  waist  he  shows; 
A  porpoise  tail  beneath  his  belly  grows; 
And  ends  a  fish:  his  breast  the  waves  di- 
vides, 
And  froth  and  foam  augment  the  murm'r- 
ing  tides. 
Full  thirty  ships  transport  the  chosen 
train 
For  Troy's  relief,  and  scour  the  briny  main. 
Now  was  the  world  forsaken  by  the  sun, 
And  Phoebe  half  her  nightly  race  had  run. 
The  careful  chief,  wl^  never  dos'd  his 
eyes,  jio 


Himself  the  rudder  holds,  the  sails  sup- 
plies. 

A  choir  of  Nereids  meet  him  on  the  flood. 

Once  his  own  galleys,  hewn  from  Ida's 
wood; 

But  now;  as  many  nymphs,  the  sea  they 
sweep. 

As  rode,  beiore,  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 

They  know  him  from  afar;  and  in  a  ring 

Inclose  the  ship  that  bore  the  Trojan  ki^. 

Cvmodoce,  whose  voice  ezoell'd  the  rest, 

Above    the    waves   advanc'd    her   snowy 
breast; 

Her  right  hand  stops  the  stem;  her  left 
divides  320 

The  curling  ocean,  and  corrects  the  tides. 

She  spoke  for  all  the  choir,  and  thus  began 

With  pleasing  words  to  warn  th'  unknow- 
ing man: 

**  Sleeps  our  lov'd  lord  ?    O  goddess-bom, 
awake  1 

Spread  ev'ry  sail,  pursue  your  wat'ry  track, 

Ajid  haste  your  course.    Your  navy  once 
were  we, 

From  Ida's  height  descending  to  the  sea; 

Till  Tumus,  as  at  anchor  flx'd  we  stood, 

Presum'd  to  violate  our  holy  wood. 

Then,  loos'd  from  shore,  we  fled  his  fires ' 
pro&ne  330 

(Unwillingly    we    broke    our    master's 
chiun). 

And  since  have  sought  you  thro^  the  Tus- 


The  mighty  Mother  chang'd  our  forms  to 

these. 
And  gave  us  life  immortal  in  the  seas. 
But  young  Ascanius,  in  his  camp  distressed. 
By  your  insulting  foes  is  hardly  press'd. 
Th'  Arcadian  horsemen,  and  Etrurian  host, 
Advance  in  order  on  the  Latian  coast: 
To  cut  their  way  the  Daunian  chief  designs, 
Before  their  troops  can  reach  the  Trojan 
lines.  340 

Thou,  when  the  rosy  mom  restores  the 

light. 
First  arm  thy  soldiers  for  th'  ensuing  fi^t: 
Thyself  the  fated  sword  of  Vulcan  wiekl. 
And  bear  aloft  th'  impenetrable  shield. 
To-morrow's  sun,  unless  my  skill  be  vain. 
Shall  see  huge  heaps  of  foes  in  battle  slain." 
Parting,  she  spoke;    and  with  immortal 

force 
Push'd  on  the  vessel  in  her  wat'ry  course; 
For  well  she  knew  the  way.    Impell'd  be- 
hind. 
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The  ship  flew  forward,  and  outstripp'd  the 

wind.  350 

The  rest  make  up.     Unknowing  of  the 

cause, 
The  chief  admires  their  speed,  and  happy 

omens  draws. 
Then  thus  he  pray'd,  and  flx'd  on  heaVn 

his  eyes: 
**  Hear  thou,  great  Mother  of  the  deities, 
With  turrets  crown'd !  (on  Ida's  holy  hill 
Fierce  tieers,  rein'd  ai^  ourb'd,  obey  £hy 

Firm  thy  own  omens;  lead  us  on  to  fight; 
And  let  thy  Phrygians  conquer  in  thy  right." 
He  said  no  more.     And  now  renewing 

day  359 

Had  chas  d  the  shadows  of  the  night  away. 
He  charged  the  soldiers,  with  preventing 

care, 
Their  flags  to  follow,  and  their  arms  pre- 
pare; 
Wam'd  of  th*  ensuing  fight,  and  bade  'em 

hope  the  war. 
Now,  from  his  lofty  poop,  he  view'd  below 
His  camp  inoompass'd,  and  th'  inclosing 

foe. 
His  blazing  shield,  imbrac'd,  he  held  on 

high; 
The  camp  receive  the  sign,  and  with  loud 

shouts  reply. 
Hope  arms  their  courage:  from  their  tow'rs 

they  throw 
Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drive 

the  foe. 
Thus,  at  the  signal  giVn,  the  cranes  arise  370 
Before  the  stormy  south,  and  blacken  all 

the  skies. 
King  Tumus  wonder'd  at  the  fight  re- 
newed, 
Till,  looking  back,  the  Trojan  fleet    he 

viewed. 
The  seas  with  swelling  canvas  oover'd  o'er, 
And  the  swift  ships  descending  on  the  shore. 
The  Latians  saw  from  far,  with  dazzled 

eyes. 
The  radiant  crest  that  seem'd  in  flames  to 

rise, 
And  dart  diffusive  fires  around  the  field. 
And    the  keen  glitt'nng  of    the  golden 

shield. 
Thus  threat'ning  comets,  when  by  night  they 

rise,  380 

Shoot  WDj^e  rtteuns,  and  Hulden  aU  the 

skies: 
So  Sirius,  flashing  forth  sinister  lights, 


lUe  humankind  with  plagues  and  with  dry 

famine  frights. 
Yet  Tumus  with  undaunted  mind  is  bent 
To  man  the  shores,  and  hinder  their  de- 
scent. 
And  thus  awakes  the  courage  of  his  friends: 
"  What  you  so  long  have  wish'd,  kind  For- 
tune sends; 
In  ardent  arms  to  meet  th'  invading  foe: 
You  find,  and  find  him  at  advantage  now. 
Yours  is  the  day:  you  need  but  only  dare; 
Your  swords  will  make  you  masters  of  the 

war.  39X 

Your  sires,  your  sons,  your  houses,  and  your 

lands. 
And  dearest  wifes,  are  all  within  your 

hands. 
Be  mindful  of  the  race  from  whence  you 

came. 
And  emulate  in  arms  your  fathers'  fame. 
Now  take  the  time,  while  stagg'ring  yet 

they  stand 
With  feet  unfirm,  and  prepossees  the  strand: 
Fortune  befriends  the  Wd."     Nor  more 

he  said. 
But  balanc'd  whom  to  leave,  and  whom  to 

lead; 
Then  these  elects,  the  landing  to  prevent; 
And    those    he  leaves,  to  keep  the  ci^ 

pent.  4D1 

Meantime  the  Trojan  sends  his  troops 

ashore: 
Some  are  by  boats  expos'd,  by  bridges  more. 
With  lab'ring  oars  they  bear  luong  tiie 

strand, 
Where  the  tide  languishes,  and  leap  aland. 
Tarchon  observes  the  coast  with  careful 

eyes. 
And,  where  no  ford  he  finds,  no  water 

fries. 
Nor  billows  with  unequal  murmurs  roar. 
But  smoothly  slide  along,  and  swell  the 

shore. 
That  course  he  steer'd,  and  thus  he  gave 

command:  410 

''Here  ply  your  oars,  and  at  all  hazard 

land: 
Force  on  the  vessel,  that  her  keel  may 

wound 
This  hated  soil,  and  furrow  hostile  ground. 
Let  me  securely  land  —  I  ask  no  more ; 
Then  sink  my  ships,  or  shatter  on    the 

shore." 
This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  fearful 

friends: 
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They  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  ev'ry  stretcher 

bends; 
They  run  their  ships  aground;  the  vessels 

knock, 
{Thus  f  oro'd  ashore,)  and  tremble  with  the 

shock. 
Tarchon's  alone  was  lost,  that  stranded 

stood,  420 

Stack  on  a  bank,  and  beaten  by  the  flood: 
She  breaks  her  back;  the  loosen'd  sides 

give  way. 
And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea. 
Their  broken  oars  and  floating  planks^ 

withstand 
Their  passage,  whfle  they  Ub«r  to  m 

land, 
And  ebbing  tides  bear  back  upon  th'  un- 
certain sand. 
Now  Tumus  leads  his  troops  without 

delay, 
Advancing  to  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  trumpets  sound:  ^neas  first  assail'd 
The  clowns  new-rais'd  and  raw,  and  soon 

prevail'd.  430 

Great  Theron  feU,  an  omen  of  the  fight; 
Great   Theron,  large  of  limbs,  of  giant 

height. 
He  first  in  open  field  defied  the  prince: 
But  armor  scal'd  with  eold  was  no  defense 
Against  the  fated  swozd,  which  open'd  wide 
His  plated  shield,  and  pierc'd  his  naked  side. 
!Nei£,  Liehas  fell,  who,  not  like  others  bom, 
Was  from  his  wretched  mother  ripp'd  and 

torn; 
Saered,  O  Phoebus,  from  his  birth  to  thee; 
For  his  beginning  life  from  biting  steel  was 

free.  440 

Not  far  from  him  was  Gyas  laid  along, 
Of  monstrous  bulk;  with  Cisseus  fierce  and 

strong: 
Yain  bulk  and  strength  I   for,  when  the 

chief  assail'd. 
Nor  valor  nor  Herculean  arms  avail'd, 
Nor  their  f am'd  father,  wont  in  war  to  go 
With  great  Alcides,  while  he  toil'd  below. 
The  noisy  Pharos  next  received  his  death: 
iBneas  writh'd  his  dart,  and  stopp'd  his 

bawling  breath. 
Then  wretched   Cydon  had    received  his 

doom, 
Who   courted    Clytius    in    his    beardless 

bloom^  4SO 

And  sought  with  lust  obscene  polluted  joys: 
The  Trojan  sword  had  cur'a  his  love  of 

boys. 


Had  not  his  sev'n  bold  brethren  stopp'd  the 

course 
Of  the  fierce  champion,  with  united  force. 
Sev'n  darts  were  thrown  at  once;  and  some 

rebound 
From  his  bright  shield,  some  on  his  helmet 

sound: 
The  rest  had  reach'd  him;  but  his  mother's 

care 
Prevented  those,  and  tum'd  aside  in  air. 

The  prince  then  call'd  Achates,  to  supply 
The  spears  that  knew  the  way  to   vic- 

tonr  —  460 

''Those  fatal   weapons,  which,  inur'd  to 

blood. 
In  Grecian  bodies  under  Ilium  stood: 
Not  one  of  those  my  hand  shall  toss  in  vain 
Against  our  foes,  on  this  contended  plain." 
He  said;  then  seiz'd  a  mighty  spear,  and 

threw; 
Which,   wing'd  with  fate,   thro'  Mteon's 

buckler  flew, 
Pierc'd  all  the  brazen  plates,  and  reach'd 

his  heart: 
He  stagger'd  with  intolerable  smart. 
Alcanor  saw;  and  reach'd,  but  reach'd  in 

vain. 
His  helping  hand,  his  brother  to  sustain.  470 
A  second  spear,  which  kept  the  former 

course. 
From  the  same  hand,  and  sent  with  equal 

force, 
His  right  arm  pierc'd,  and  holding  on,  be- 
reft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinion'd  down  his  left. 
Then    Numitor    from    his    dead    brother 

drew 
Th'  ill-omen'd  spear,  and  at  the  Trojan 

threw: 
Preventing  fate  directs  the  lance  awry. 
Which,  glancing,   only   mark'd    Achates' 

thigh. 
In  pride  of  youth  the  Sabine  Clausus 

came. 
And,  from  afar,  at  Dryops  took  his  aim.  480 
The  spear  flew  hissing  thro'  the    middle 

space, 
And  pierc'd   his    throat,  directed  at  his 

face; 
It  stopp'd  at  once  the  passage  of  his  wind, 
And  tiie  free  soul  to  flitting  air  resign'd: 
His  forehead  was  the  first  that  struck  the 

ground; 
Ldf eblood  and  life  msh'd  mingled  thro'  the 

wound. 
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He  dew  three  brothers  of  the  Borean' 

race, 
And  three,  whom  Iimanis,  their  native 

place, 
Had  sent  to  war,  but  all  the  sons  of 

Thrace. 

Halesns,  next,  the  bold  Anronoi  leads:    490 
The  son  of  Neptnne  to  his  aid  succeeds, 
Conspicuous  on  his  horse.     On  either  hand. 
These  fight  to  keep,  and  those  to  win,  the 

limd. 
With  mutual  blood  th'  Ausonian  soil  is 

dyed, 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  de- 
cide. 
As  wintry  winds,  oontendine  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  weir  titles  try: 
They  rage,  they  roar;  the  doubtful  rack  of 

heav'n 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  un- 

driv'n:  499 

Each  bent  to  conquer,  neither  side  to  yield, 
They  long  suspend  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Both  armies  thus  perform  what  courage 

can; 
Foot  set  to  foot,  and  mingled  man  to  man. 
But,  in  another  part,  th'  Arcadian  horse 
With  ill  success  ingage  the  Latin  force: 
For,  where  th'  impetiious  torrent,  rushing 

down, 
Huge  craggy  stones  and  rooted  trees  had 

thrown, 
They  left  their  coursers,  and,  unus'd  to 

fight 
On  foot,  were  scattered  in  a  shameful  flight. 
Pallas,  who  with  disdain  and  grief  had 

viewed  510 

His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursued, 
Us'd  thieat'nings  mix'd  with  pray'rs,  his 

last  resource. 
With    these    to  move  their  minds,  with 

those  to  fire  their  force. 
**  Which  way,  companions  ?  whether  would 

you  nm? 
By  you   yourselves,  and    mighty  battles 

won, 
By  my  great  sire,  by  his  established  name, 
And  eany  promise  of  my  future  fame; 
By  my  youth,  emulous  of  equal  riffht 
To  share  his  honors  —  shun  ignoble  flight  I 
Trust  not  your  feet:  your  hands  must  hew 

your  way  s>o 

Thro'  von  black  body,  and  that  thick  array: 
^T  is  thro'  that  forward  path  that  we  must 

come; 


There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage 

home. 
Nor  pow'rs  above,  nor  destinies  below 
Oppress  our  arms:  with  equal  strength 

we  go, 
With  mortal  hands  to  meet  a  mortal  foe. 
See  on  what  foot  we  stand:  a  scanty  shore,. 
The  sea  behind,  our  enemies  before; 
No  passap^  left,  unless  we  swim  the  main^ 
Or,   forcing    these,  the    Trojan   trenches 

^amr  530 

This  said,  he  strode  with  eager  haste  along. 
And  bore  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  throng. 
Lagus,  the  first  he  met,  with  fate  to  foe. 
Had  heaved  a  stone  of  mighty  weight,  te 

throw: 
Stooping,  the  spear  descended  on  his  chine, 
Just  where  the  bone  distinguish'd  either 

loin: 
It  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay, 
That  scarce  the  victor  forc'd    the  steel 

away. 
Hisbon  came  on:  but,  while  he  moVd  toe 

slow 
To  wish'd  revenge,  the  prince  prevents  hiB 

blow;    ^  540 

For,  warding  his  at  once,  at  once  he  press'd. 
And  plung'a  the  fatal  weapon  in  his  breast. 
Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust, 
Who  stain'd  his  stepdam's  bed  with  im- 
pious lust. 
And,  after  him,  the  Daucian  twins  were 

shun, 
Laris  and  Thvml^us,  on  the  Latian  plain; 
So  wondrous  uke  in  feature,  shape,  and  sise, 
As  caus'd  an  error  in  their  parento'  eyes  — 
Grateful  mistake  !  but  soon  the  sword  de* 

cides  549 

The  nice  distinction,  and  their  fate  divides: 
For  Thymbrus'  head  was  lopp'd;  and  Laris' 

hand, 
Dismember'd,   sought  its   owner   on   the 

strand: 
The   trembling  fingers  yet  the  fauchion 

strain. 
And  threaten  still  th'  intended  stroke  in 

vain. 
Now,  to  renew  the  charge,  th'  Area-' 

dians  came: 
Sight  of  such  acts,  and  sense  of  honest 

shame, 
A«l  grief,  with  ugw  miz'd,  their  mind. 

mflame. 
Then,  with  a  casual  blow  was  RhcBteas 

slain. 
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Who  cfaano'd,  as  Pallai  threw,  to  oroas  the 

plain: 
The  flying  spear  was  after  Uns  sent;       560 
Bnt  BhcBteus  happen'd  on  a  death  nnmeant: 
From  Tenthras  (uid  from  Tyres  while  he 

fled, 
The  lance,  athwart  his  hody,  laid  him  dead: 
RoU'd  from  his  chariot  with  a  mortal  woond, 
And    intercepted    fate,    he    spum'd    the 

gronna. 
As  when,  in  summer,  welcome  winds  arise. 
The  watchful  shepherd  to  the  forest  flies. 
And  fires  the  midmost  phmts;  contagion 

spreads, 
And  catching  flames  infect  the  neighboring 

heads; 
Around    the    forest    flies    the    furious' 

blast,  570 

And  all  the  ^^ij  nation  sinks  at  last, 
And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the 

waste; 
The  pastor,  pleas'd  with  his  dire  victory, 
Beholds  the  satiate  flames  in  sheets  ascend 

the  sky: 
So  Pallas'  troops  their  scatter'd  strength 

unite. 
And,  pouring  on  their  foes,  their  prince  de- 
light. 
Halesus  came,  fierce  with  desire  of  blood; 
But  first  collected  in  his  arms  he  stood: 
Adyanoing  then,  he  plied  the  spear  so  well, 
Ladon,  Demodocus,  and  Pheres  feU.       580 
Around  his  head  he  toss'd  his  glitt'ring 

brand. 
And  from    Strymonius  hew'd  his  better 

hand. 
Held  up  to  guard  his  throat;  then  hurl'd  a 

stone 
At  Thoas'  ample  front,  and  pierc'd  the 

bone: 
It  struck  beneath  the  space  of  either  eye; 
And  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  together 

fly. 
Deep  skill'd  in  future  fiites,  Halesus'  sire 
Did  with  the  youth  to  lonely  groves  retire: 
But,  when  the  father's  mortal  race  was 

run, 
Dire  destiny  laid  hold  upon  the  son,         590 
And  haul'd  him  to  the  war,  to  find,  beneaUi 
Th'  Evandrian  spear,  a  memorable  death. 
Pallas  th'  encounter   seeks,   but,  ere   he 

throws. 
To  Tuscan  Tiber  thus  address'd  his  vows: 
**  O  sacred  stream,  direct  my  flying  dart, 
And  giye  to  pass  the  proud  Halesus'  heart  I 


arms  and  spoils  thy  holy  oak  shall 

bear." 
Pleas'd  with  the  bribe,  the  god  receiy'd  his 

pray'r: 
For,  while  his  shield  protects  a  friend  dis- 

tress'd. 
The  dart  came  driying  on,  and  pierc'd  his 

breast.  600 

But  Lausus,  no  small  portion  of  the  war. 
Permits  not  panic  fear  to  reign  too  far, 
Caus'd    by  the  death  of  so  renown'd  a 

kn^ht; 
But  by  his  own  example  cheers  the  fight. 
Fierce  Abas  first  he  slew;  Abas,  the  stay 
Of  Trojan  hopes,  and  hind'rance  of  the  obj. 
The  Phrygian  troops  esoap'd  the  Greeks  m 

yain: 
They,  and  their  miz'd  allies,  now  load  the 

plain. 
To  the  rude  shook  of  war  both  armies  came; 
Their  leaders  equal,  and  their  strength  the 

same.  610 

The  rear  so  press'd  the  front,  they  could 

not  wield 
Their  angry  weapons,  to  dispute  the  field. 
Here  PaUas  urges  on,  and  I^usus  there:  1 
Of  equal  youth  and  beauty  both  appear,  I 
But  both  by  fate  forbid  to  breathe  their  [ 

natiye  air.  J 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Joye  with- 
stands: 
Both  doom'd  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater 

hands. 
Meantime  Jutuma  warns  the  Daunian 

chief 
Of  Lausus'  danger,  urging  swift  relief.  619 
With  his  driy 'n  chariotlie  divides  the  crowd, 
And,  making  to  his  friends,  thus  calls  aloud: 
«  Let  none  presume  his  needless  aid  to  join; 
Betire,  and  clear  the  field;  the  fight  is 

mine: 
To  this  right  hand  is  Pallas  only  due; 
O  yeie  his  father  here,  my  just  revenge  to 

view  I " 
From  the  forbidden  space  his  men  retir'd. 
Pallas  their  awe,  and  his  stem  words,  ad- 

mir'd; 
Surveyed  him  o'er  and  o'er  with  wond'ring 

si^pht. 
Struck  with  his  haughty  mien,  and  tow'ring 

heiffht. 
Then  to  uie  king:  "Your  empty  vaunts 

forbear;  630 

Success  I  hope,  and  fate  I  cannot  fear; 
Alive  or  dead,  I  shall  deserve  a  same; 
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Jove  is  impartial,  and  to  both  the  same.'' 
He  said,  and  to  tiie  void  adyanc'd  his  pace: 
Pale  horror  sate  on  each  Arcadian  face. 
Then  Tomns,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
Address'd  himself  on  foot  to  single  &ht. 
And,  as  a  lion  —  when  he  spies  nom  far 
A  bull  that  seems  to  meditate  the  war, 
Bending  his  neck,  and  spuming  back  the 
sand —  640 

Buns   roaring  downward    from  his  hilly 

stand: 
Imagine  eager  Tumus  not  more  slow. 
To  rash  from  high  on  his  unequal  foe. 
Young  Pallas,  when  he  saw  the  chief  ad- 
vance 
Within  due  distance  of  his  flying  lance. 
Prepares  to  charge  him  first,  resolved  to  try 
If  fortune  woulcT his  want  of  force  supply; 
And  thus  to  Heav'n  and  Hercules  addross'd: 
"  Alcides,  once  on  earth  Evander's  guest, 
His  son  adjures  you  by  those  holy  ntes,  650 
That  hospitable  board,  those  genial  nights; 
Assist  my  great  attempt  to  gain  this  prize. 
And  let  proud  Tumus  view,  with  dying 

His    ravish'd  spoils."    Twas  heard,  the 

vain  request; 
Alcides  moum'd,  and  stifled  sighs  within 

his  breast. 
Then  Jove,  to  soothe  his  sorrow,  thus* 

began: 
*<  Short  bounds  of  life  are  set  to  mortal 

man. 
Tis  virtue's  work  alone  to  stretch  the 

narrow  span. 
So  many  sons  of  gods,  in  bloody  fight. 
Around  the  walls  of  Troy,  have  lost  the 

light:  660 

My  own  Sarpedon  fell  beneath  his  foe; 
Nor  I,  his  mighty  sire,  could  ward  the 

blow. 
Ev'n    Tumus    shortly    shall     resign    his 

breath. 
And  stands  already  on  the  verge  of  death." 
This  said,  the  |;od  permits  the  fatal  fight, 
But  from  the  Latiui  fields  averts  his  sigbL 
Now  with  full  force  his  spear  young  Pal- 
las threw. 
And,  having  thrown,  his  shining  fauchion 

drew. 
The  steel  just  graz'd  along  the  shoulder 

joint. 
And  mark'd  it  slightly  with  the  glancing 

point.  670 

Fierce  Tumus  first  to  nearer  distance  drew. 


And  pois'd  his  pointed  spear,  before   he 

threw: 
Then,  as  the  winged  weapon  whizz'd  along, 
**  See  now,"  said  he, ''  whose  arm  is  bett^ 

strung." 
The  spear  kept  on  the  fatal  course,  unstayed 
By  plates  of  ir'n,  which  o'er  the  shield  were 

laid: 
Thro'  folded  brass  and  tough  bull  hides  it 

pass'd. 
His  corslet  pierc'd,  and  reach'd  his  heart 

at  last. 
In  vain   the    youth    tugs  at  the  broken 

wood; 
The  soul  comes  issuing  with  the  vital  blood: 
He  falls ;  his  arms  upon  his  body  sound;  681 
And  with  his  bloody  teeth  he  bites  the 

ground. 
Tumus  bestrode  the  corpse:  **  Aroadians, 

hear," 
Said  he;  '<  my  message  to  your  master  bear: 
Such  as  the  sire  deserv'd,  the  son  I  send; 
It  costs  him  dear  to  be  the  Phrygians' 

friend. 
The  lifeless  bodv,  tell  him,  I  bestow, 
Unask'd,  to  rest  his  wand'ring  ghost  below." 
He  said,  and  trampled  down  with  all  the 

force 
Of  his  left  foot,  and  spum'd  the  wretched 

corse;  690 

Then  snatch'd  the  shining  belt,  with  gold 

inlaid; 
The  belt  Eurytion's  artful  hands  had  made. 
Where  fifty  fatal  brides,  ezpress'd  to*] 

sight. 
All  in  the  compass  of  one  mournful  night,  > 
Depriv'd  their  bridegrooms  of  returning  I 

In  an  ill  hour  insulting  Tumus  tore 
Those  golden  spoils,  and  in  a  worse  he 

wore. 
O  mortals,  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  h^h  fortune,  or  endure  the  low  I 
The  time  wall  come,  when  Tumus,  but  in 

vain,  700 

Shall  wish  untouch'd  the  trophies  of  the 

slain; 
Shall  wish  the  fatal  belt  were  far  away, 
And  curse  the  dire  remembrance  of  the 

day. 
The  sad  Arcadians,  from  th'  unhappy 

field. 
Bear  back  the  breathless  body  on  a  shield. 
O  gra6e  and  grief  of  war !  at  once  restor'di 
With  praises,  to  thy  sire,  at  once  deplor'd  I 
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One  day  first  sent  thee  to  the  fighting' 

field, 
Beheld  whole  heaps  of  foes  in  battle 

kiird; 
One  day  beheld  thee  dead,  and   borne 

upon  thy  shield.  710^ 

This  dismal  news,  not  from  uncertain  fame. 
But  sad  spectators,  to  the  hero  came: 
His  frienas  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  stand, 
Unless  relievxl  by  his  victorious  hand. 
He  whirls  his  sword  around,  without  delay. 
And  hews  thro'  adverse  foes  an  ample  way. 
To  find  fierce  Tumus,  of  his  conquest  proud: 
Evander,  Pallas,  all  that  friendship  oVd 
To  large  deserts,  are  present  to  his  eyes; 
His  plighted  hand,  and  hospitable  ties.    720 
Four  sons  of  Sulmo,  four  whom  Ufens 

bred. 
He  took  in  fight,  and  living  victims  led. 
To  please  the  ghost  of  Palms,  and  expire. 
In  sacrifice,  before  his  f un'ral  fire. 
At  Maeus  next  he  threw:  he  stoop'd  below 
The  flymg  spear,  and  shunn'd  the  promis'd 

blow; 
Then,  creeping,  dasp'd  the  hero's  knees, 

and  pray'd: 
**  By  young  liilus,  by  thy  father's  shade, 
O  spare  my  life,  and  send  me  back  to  see 
My  longing  sire,  and  tender  progeny  !     730 
A  lofty  house  I  have,  and  wealth  untold. 
In  silver  ingots,  and  in  bars  of  gold: 
All  these,  uid  sums  besides,  which  see  no 

day. 
The  ransom  of  this  one  poor  life  shall  pay. 
If  I  survive,  will  Troy  the  less  prevail  ? 
A  single  soul 's  too  light  to  turn  the  scale." 
He  said.    The  hero  sternly  thus  replied: 
*'  Thy  bars  and  ingots,  and  the  sums  beside. 
Leave  for  thy  children's  lot.    Thy  Tumus 

broke 
All  rules  of  war  by  one  relentless  stroke,  740 
When  Pallas  fell:  so  deems, nor  deems  alone 
My  father's  shadow,  but  my  living  son." 
Thus  having  said,  of  kind  remorse  bereft. 
He  seiz'd  his  helm,  and  dragg'd  him  with 

his  left; 
Then  with  his  right  hand,  while  his  neck  he 

wreath'd, 
Up  to  the  hilts  his  shining  f  auchion  sheath'd. 

Apollo's  priest,  Emonides,  was  near; 
His  holy  fillets  on  his  front  appear; 
Glitt'ring  in  arms,  he   shone  amidst  the 

crowd; 
Much   of    his   god,  more   of  his  purple, 

proud.  750 


Him  the  fierce  Trojan  follow'd  thro'  the 

field: 
The  holy  coward  fell;  and,  foro'd  to  yield, 
The  prince  stood  o'er  the  priest,  and,  at  one 

blow, 
Sent  him  an  oflTring  to  the  shades  below. 
His  arms  Seresthos  on  his  shoulders  bears, 
Design'd  a  trophy  to  the  God  of  Wars. 
Vidcanian  Cfficulus  renews  the  fight. 
And  Umbro,  bom  upon    the  mountains' 

height. 
The  champion  cheers  his  troops  t'  encoun- 
ter those. 
And  seeks  revenge  himself  on  other  foes.  760 
At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove;  and,  at  the 

blow. 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go. 
Anxur  had  boasted  much  of  ma^c  charms, 
And  thoiu^ht  he  wore  impenetrable  arms, 
So  made  by  mutter'd  spells;  and,  from  the 

spheres. 
Had  life  secur'd,  in  vain,  for  length  of  years. 
Then  Tarquitus  the  field  in  triumph  trod; 
A  nymph  his  mother,  and  his  sire  a  god. 
Exulting  in  bright  arms,  he  braves  the 

prince: 
With  his  protended  lance  he   makes  de- 
fense ;  770 
Bears  back  his  feeble  foe;  then,  pressing  on. 
Arrests  his  better  hand,  and  drags  him 

down; 
Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and,  as  he 

lay, 
Vain  tales  inventii^,  and  prepar'd  to  pray. 
Mows  off  his  head:   the  trunk  a  moment 

stood, 
Then  sunk,  and  roU'd  along  the  sand  in 

blood. 
The  vengeful  victor  thus  upbraids  the  slain: 
^^lAe  there,  proud  man,  nnpitied,  on  the 

plain; 
Lie  there,  inglorious,  and  without  a  tomb, 
Far    from    thy  mother    and    thy   native 

home,  780 

Expos'd  to  savage  beasts,   and  birds  of 

prey. 
Or  thrown  for  food  to  monsters  of  the  sea." 

On  Lycas  and  Antseus  next  he  ran, 
Two  chiefs  of  Tumus,  and  who  led  his  van. 
They  fled  for  fear;  with  these,  he  chas'd' 

along 
Gamers  the  yellow-lock'd,  and   Numa 

strong; 
Both  great  m  arms,  and  both  were  fair 

and  young. 
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Camers  was  son  to  Volscens  lately  slam,  1 
In  wealth  surpassing  all  the  Latian  train,  I 
And    in    Amjcla  Sz'd  his  silent    easy  f 

reign.  790  J 

And,  as  ^gsDon,    when    with    heav'n   he 

strove, 
Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove; 
MoVd  fdl  his  hundred  hands,  provok'd  the 

war. 
Defied  the  forky  lightning  from  afar; 
At  fifty  mouths  his  flaming  breath  expires, 
And  flash  for  flash  returns,  and  fires  for 

fires; 
In  his  riffht    hand    as  many  swords   he 

wi^ds, 
And  takes  the  thunder  on  as  many  shields: 
With  strength  like  his,  the  Trojan  hero ' 

stood; 
And  soon  the  fields  with  falling  oorps 

were  strow'd,  800 

When  onoe  his  fiiudiion  found  the  taste 

of  blood. 
With  fury  scarce  to  be  oonoeiv'd,  he  flew 
Against    Niph.118.   whom    four   coi»»n 

drew. 
They,  when  they  see  the  fiery  chief  ad- 
vance, 
And  pushing  at  their  chests  his  pointed 

lance, 
Wheel'd  with  so  swift  a  motion,  mad  with 

fear, 
They  threw  their  master  headlong  from  the 

chair. 
They  stare,  they  start,  nor  stop  their  course, 

before 
They  bear  the  bounding  chariot  to   the 

shore. 
Now  Lucagus  and   Liger  scour  the' 

plains,  810 

With  two  white  steeds;  but  Liger  holds  S 

the  reins, 
And  Lucagus  the  lofty  seat  maintains:     ^ 
Bold  bret&en  both.    The  former  wav'd ' 

in  air 
His  flaming  sword:  iBneas  oonoh'd  his 

spear, 
Unus'd  to  threats,  and  more  unus'd  to 

fear. 
Then    Liger    thus:    '<Thy    confidence    is 

vain 
To  scape  from  hence,  as  from  the  Trojan 

plain: 
Nor  these  the  steeds  which  Diomede  be- 
strode, 
Nor  this  the  chariot  where  Achilles  rode; 


Nor  Venus'  veil  is  here,  nor  Neptune's 
shield;  sao 

Thy  fatal  hour  is  come,  and  this  the  field." 

Thus  Liger  vainly  vaunts:  the  Trojan 
peer 

Return  d  his  answer  with  his  flying  spear. 

As  Lucagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends. 

Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  pro- 
tends, 

Frepar'd  for  fight;  the  fatal  dart  arrives, 

And  thro'  the  borders  of  his  buckler  drives ; 

Fass'd  thro',  and  piere'd  his  groin:  the 
deadly  wound, 

Cast  from  his  chariot,  roll'd  him  on  the 
ground. 

Whom  thus  the  chief  upbraids  with  scorn- 
ful spite:  830 

**  Blame  not  the  slowness  of  your  steeds  in 

abt; 
ows  did  not  force  their  swift  re- 
treat; 
But  you  yourself  forsake  your  empty  seat.'' 
He  said,  and  seiz'd  at  once  the  loosen'd 

rein; 
For  Liger  lay  already  on  the  plain. 
By  the  same  shock:  then,  stretching  out 

his  hands. 
The  recreant  thus  his  wretched  life  de- 
mands: 
''Now,  by  thyself,  O  more  than  mortal 

manl 
By  her  and  him  from  whom  thy  breath 

began. 
Who  form'd  thee  thus  divine,  I  beg  thee, 

spare  840 

This  forfeit  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's 

pray'r." 
Thus  muen  he  spoke,  and  more  he  would 

have  said; 
But  the  stem  hero  tum'd  aside  his  head. 
And  cut  him  short:  ''I  hear  another  man; 
Yon  talk'd  not  thus  before  the  fight  began. 
Now  take  your  turn;  and,  as  a  brother 

should. 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stygian  flood." 
Then  thro'  his  breast  his  fatal  sword  he 

sent. 
And  the  soul  issued  at  the  gaping  vent. 
As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear 

the  ground,  850 

Thti.  rag'd  the  prince,  and  fctteT'd  destht 

around. 
At  length  Ascanius  and  the  Trojan  train 
Broke  from  the  camp,  so  long  besieg'd  in 

vain. 
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Meantime  the  King  of  Gods  and  Mortal 

Held  oonf  erenoe  with  his  queen,  and  thus 

began: 
^'Mj  sister  goddess,  and  well-pleasing  wife, 
Still  think  yon  Venns*  aid  supports  the 

strife  — 
Sustains    her    Trojans  —  or    themselves, 

alone. 
With  inborn  yalor  force  their  fortune  on  ? 
How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undeoay'd  I 
Judge  if  such  warriors  want  immortal  aid." 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming 

eyes,  861 

Soft  in  her  tone,  submissively  replies: 
•**  Why,  O  my  soVreign  lord,  whose  frown 

I  fear. 
And  cannot,  unconcem'd,  your  anger  bear; 
Why  urge  you  thus  my  grief  ?  ^en,  if  I 

still 
•(As  once  I  was)  were  mistress  of  your  will. 
From  your  almighty  pow'r  your  pleasing 

wife 
Might  g.theg«cofIe»gth'dBgTu»«- 

Securely  snatch  him  from  the  fatal  fight. 
And  give  him  to  his  ajred  father's  si^ht.  871 
Now  let  him  perish,  smce  you  hold  it  good. 
And  elut  the  Trojans  with  his  pious  blood. 
Yet  m>m  our  lineage  he  derives  his  name. 
And,  in  the  fourth  ^tegree,  from  god  Pilnm- 

nus  came; 
Yet  he  devoutly  pays  you  rites  divine. 
And  offers  daily  mcense  at  your  shrine." 
Then  shortly  thus  the  sovereign  god  re- 
plied: 
**  Since  in  my  pow'r  and  goodness  you  con- 
fide, 
If  for  a  little  space,  a  lengthened  span,    880 
You  beg  reprieve  for  this  expiring  man, 
I  grant  you  leave  to  take  your  Tumus  hence 
From  instant  fate,  and  can  so  far  dispense. 
But,  if  some  secret  meaning  lies  beneath. 
To  save  the  short-liv*d  youth  from  destin'd 

death. 
Or  if  a  farther  thought  you  entertain. 
To  change  the  fates;  you  feed  your  hopes 
in  vain." 
To  whom  the  goddess  thus,  with  weeping 
eyes: 
^<And  what  if  that  request,  your  tongue 

denies, 
Your  heart  should  grant;  and  not  a  short 
reprieve,  890 

But  length  of  certain  life,  to  Tumus  give  ? 


Now  speedy  death  attends  the  guiltless 

youth, 
If  my  presaging  soul  divines  with  truth; 
Which,  O  I  I  wish,  might  err  thro'  cause- 
less fears. 
And  you  (for  you  have  pow'r)  prolong  his 

years ! 
Thus  having  said,  involved  in  clouds,  she 

flies. 
And  drives  a  storm   before  her  thro'  the 

skies. 
Swift  she  descends,  alighting  on  the  plain, 
Where 'the  fierce  foes  a  dubious  fight  main- 
tain. 899 
Of  air  condensed  a  specter  soon  she  made; 
And,  what  ^neas  was,  such  seem'd  the 

shade. 
Adom'd  with  Dardan  arms,  the  phantom 

bore 
His  head  aloft;  a  plumy  crest  he  wore: 
This  hand  appear'a  a  shming  sword  to  wield, 
And  that  sustained  an  imitated  shield. 
With  nutnly  mien  he  stalk'd  along  the 

ground. 
Nor  wanted    voice    belied,  nor  vaunting 

sound. 
(Thus  haunting  ghosts  appear  to  waking 

flight. 
Or  dreauul  visions  in  our  dreams  by  night.) 
The  specter  seems  the  Daunian  chief  to 

dare,  910 

And  flourishes  his  empty  sword  in  air. 
At  this,  advancing,  Turnus  hurl'd  his  spear: 
The  phantom  wheerd,  and  seem'd  to  fly 

for  fear. 
Deluded  Tumus  thought  the  Trojan  fled, 
And  with  vain  hopes  his  haughiy  fancy  fed. 
<< Whether,  O   coward?"   (thus  he  calls 

aloud. 
Nor  found  he  spoke  to  wind,  and  chas'd  a 

cloud,) 
**  Why  thus  forsake  your  bride  I    Receive 

from  me  918 

The  fated  land  you  sought  so  long  by  sea." 
He  said,  and,  brandishij^  at  once  his  blade. 
With  eager  pace  pursued  the  flying  shade. 
By  chance  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore. 
Which  from  old  Clusium  King  Osinius  bore : 
The  plank  was  ready  laid  for  safe  ascent; ' 
For  shelter  there  the  trembling  shadow 

bent, 
And    skipp't   and    skulk'd,  and    under 

hatches  went. 
Exulting  Tumus,  with  regardless  haste, 
Ascends  the  plank,  and  to  the  galley  pass'd. 
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Scarce  had  he  reach'd  the  prow :  Satnmia's 

hand 
The  haulsers  cuts,  and  shoots  the  ship  from 

land.         *  930 

With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  plows  the  sea. 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former 

way. 
Meantime  ^neas  seeks  his  absent  foe, 
And  sends  his  slaughtered  troops  to  shades 

below. 
The  guileful  phantom  now  forsook  the 

wroud, 
And  flew  sublime,  and  vanish'd  in  a  cloud. 
Too  late  young  Tumus  the  delusion  found, 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  making    from  the 

ground. 
Then,  thankless  for  a  life  redeem'd  by 

shame. 
With  sense  of  honor  stung,  and  forfeit 

fame,  940 

Fearful  besides  of  what  in  fight  had  pass'd, 
His  hands  and  haggard  eyes  to  heav'n  he 

cast: 
**  O  Jove  I "  he  cried,  **  for  what  offense 

have  I 
Deserr'd  to  bear  this  endless  in&uny  ? 
Whence  am  I  forc'd,  and  whether  am  I 

borne? 
How,  and  with  what  reproach,  shall  I  re- 
turn? 
Shall  ever  I  behold  the  Latian  plain. 
Or  see  Laurentum's  lofty  toVrs  aeain  ? 
What  will   they  say  of    their   aeserting 

chief? 
The  war  was  mine:  I  fly  from  their  re* 

lief;  9SO 

I  led  to  slaughter,  and  in  slaughter  leave; 
And  ev'n  from  hence  their  dying  groans 

receive. 
Here,  overmatched  in  fight,  in  heaps  they  lie; 
There,  scattered  o'er  the  fields,  ignobly  fly. 
Gape  wide,  O  earth,  and  draw  me  down 

alive ! 
Or,  O  ye  pitying  winds,  a  wretch  relieve  1 
On  sands  or  shelves  the  splitting  vessel 

drive; 
Or  set  me  shipwrack'd  on  some  desart 

shore, 
Where  no  Rutulian  eyes  may  see  me  more, 
Unknown  to  friends,  or  foes,  or  conscious 

Fame,  960 

Lest  she  should  follow,  and  my  flight  pro- 
claim." 
Thus  Tumus  raved,  and  various  fates  re- 

volv'd: 


ret 


native 

res. 
ntins 


The  choice  was  doubtful,  but  the  death  re- 
•    solved.  . 

And  ripw  the  sword,  and  now  the  sea  tooK 

place. 
That  to  revenge,  and  this  to  purge  disgrace. 

Sometimes  fite  thought  to  swim  the  stormy 

main,  \  ,         . 

By  stretch  of  *nns  the  distant  shore  to 

Thrice  hTthe  swor^e^'d,  and  thrice  the 
flood;  ^V^     ,     ,     ...  .^^3 

But  Juno,  mov'd  with  p!j«L^*\!?*^u. 
And  thrice  repress'd  his  zag&i  ^^""^^  ^^''^ 

And  push^lthe  vessel  o'er  the  s^E???^^^; 
At  length  she  lands  him  on 

shores, 
And  to  his  father's  longing  arms 
Meantime,  by  Jove's  impulse.  Me 

arm'd!, 
Suoceedine  Tumus,  with  his  ardor  wi 
His    faintmg    friends,    reproach'd 

shameful  flight, 
Repell'd  the  victors,  and  renewed  the  fig 
Against  their  king  the  Tuscan  troops  co 

spire; 
Such  is  their  hate,  and  such  their  fierce  d 

sire 
Of   Wish'd    revenge:    on    him,   and 

alone,  980 

All  hands  employ'd,  and  all  their  darts  are 

thrown. 
He,  like  a  solid  rock  by  seas  inclos'd. 
To  raging  winds  and  roaring  waves  oppos'd. 
From  WBproBd  «mmut  looking  down,  di^ 

dains 
Their  empty  menace,  and  unmoved  remain 
Beneath  his  feet  feU  haughty  Heb 

dead, 
Then  Latagus,  and  Palmus  as  he  fled. 
At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  he  flung: 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  his  helmet  rung. 
But    Palmus  from   behind    receives    his 

wound;  990 

Hamstringed  he  falls,  and  grovels  on  the 

ground: 
His  crest  and  armor,  from  his  body  torn. 
Thy  shoulders,  Lausus,  and  thy  hetul  adorn. 
Evas  and  Mimas,  both  of  Troy,  he  slew. 
Mimas  his  birth  from  fair  Theano  drew, 
Bom  on  that  fatal  night,  when,  big  with 

fire, 
The  queen  produo'd  young  Paris   to  his 

sire: 
But  Paris  in  the  Phrygian  fields  was  slain^ 
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Unthinking  Mimas  on  the  Latian  plain. 
And,  as  a  savage  boar,  on  monntains 
bred,  1000 

With  forest  mast  and  ftitt'ning  marshes  fed, 
When  once  he  sees  himself  in  toils  incios'd, 
By  huntsmen  and  their  eager  hounds  op- 
posed— 
He  whets  his  tusks,  and  turns,  and  dares 

the  war; 
Th'  inyaders  dart  their  jaylins  from  afar: 
All  keep  aloof,  and  safely  shout  around; 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound: 
He  frets  and  froths,  erects  his  bristled  hide. 
And  shakes  a  grove  of  lances  from  his 

side: 
Not  otherwise  the  troops,  with  hate  in- 
spired, lOIO 
And  just  reven^  against  the  tyrant  flr'd. 
Their  darts  with    clamor    at  a  distance 

drive, 
And  only  keep  the  langnish'd  war  alive. 
From  Coritus  came  Acron  to  the  fight. 
Who  left  his  Spouse  betroth'd,  and  uncon- 

summate  night. 
Mezentius  sees  him   thro'  the  squadrons 

ride, 
Proud  of  the  purple  favors  of  his  bride. 
Then,  as  a  hungry  lion,  who  beholds 
A  gamesome  goat,  who  frisks  about  the 

folds. 
Or  beamy  stag,  that  grazes  on  the  plain  — 
He   runs,  he  roars,  he  shakes  his  rising 
mane,  loai 

He  grins,  and  opens  wide  his  greedy  jaws; 
The  prey  lies  panting  underneath  his  paws: 
He  fills  his  famish'd  maw;  his  mouth  runs 

o'er 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  chums 

the  eore: 
So  proud  Mezentius  rushes  on  his  foes, 
Ajud  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows: 
Stretoh'd  at    his    length,   he  spurns    the 

swarthy  groimd; 
The    lance,    besmear'd    with    blood,    lies 
broken  in  the  wound. 
Then  with  disdain  the  haughty  victor 
view  d  io]o 

Orodes  flying,  nor  the  wretch  pursued, 
Not  thought  the  dastard's  back  deserv'd  a 

wound. 
But,    running,    ffain'd   th'   advantage    of 

the  ground: 
Then  turning  short,  he  met  him  faee  to 

face. 
To  give  his  victory  the  better  grace. 


Orodes  falls,  in  equal  fight  oppress'd: 
Mezentius  fix'd  his  foot  upon  his  breast, 
And  rested  lance;  and  thus  aloud  he  cries: 
"  Lo  I    here  the  champion  of  my  rebels 

lies!" 
The  fields  around  with  lo  Paan  !  ring; 
And  peals  of  shouts  applaud  the  conqu'ring 

king.  104 1 

At  this  the  vanquished,  with    his  dying 

breath. 
Thus    faintly   spoke,  and    prophesied    in 

death: 
<<Nor  thou,  proud  man,  unpunish'd  shalt 

remain: 
Like    death    attends    thee  on    this   fatal 

plain." 
Then,  sourly  smiling,  thus  the  king  replied: 
''For  what  belongs  to  me,  let  Jove  pro- 
vide; 
But  die  thou  first,  whatever  chance  ensue." 
He  said,  and  from  the  wound  the  weapon 

drew. 
A  hoVring  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his 

sight,  1050 

And  seal'd  his  eves  in  everlasting  night. 

By  GsBdictts,  Alcathoiis  was  slain; 
Sacrator  laid  Hydaspes  on  the  plain; 
Orses  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must 

yield; 
He,  with  Parthenius,  were  by  Rapo  kill'd. 
Then  brave  Messapus  Ericetos  slew, 
Who  from  Lycaon's  blood  his  lineage  drew. 
But  from  his  headstrong  horse  his  fate ' 

he  found. 
Who  threw  his  master,  as  he  made  a 

bound: 
The  chief,  alighting,  stuck  him  to  the 

ground;  1060^ 

Then  Ulonius,  hand  to  hand,  on  foot  assails: 
The  Trojan  sinks,  and  Neptune's  son  pre- 

vuls. 
Agis  the  Lycian,  stepping  forth  with  pride. 
To  single  fight  the  boldest  foe  defied; 
Whom  Tuscan  Valerus  by  force  o'ercame, 
And  not  belied  his  mighty  father's  fame. 
Salius  to  death  the  great  Antronius  sent: 
But  the  same  fate  the  victor  underwent. 
Slain  by  Nealces'  hand,  well-skill'd  to  throw 
The  flying  dart,  and  draw  the  far-deceiving 

bow.  1070 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal 

chaAce; 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns 

advance: 
Victors  and  vanquish'd,  in  the  various  field. 


) 
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Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield. 
The  gods  from  heay'n  survey  me  fatal 

strife, 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life. 
Above  the  rest,  two  goddesses  appear 
Concem'd  for  each:  here  Venus,  Juno  there. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  infernal  Ate  shakes 
Her  scourge  aloft,  and  crest  of  hissing 

snakes.  1080 

Once  more  the  proud  Mezentius,  with 

Brandish'd  his  spear,  and  rush'd  into  the 

plain, 
Where  tow'ring  in  the  midmost  rank  she 

stood, 
Like  tall  Orion  stalking  o'er  the  flood 
(When  with  his  brawny  breast  he  cuts  the 

waves, 
His  shoulders  scarce  the  topmost  billow 

laves). 
Or  like  a  mountain  ash^  whose  roots  are 

spread, 
Deep  flx'd  in  earth;  in  clouds  he  hides  his 

head.  1088 

The  Trojan  prince  beheld  him  from  afar, 

And  dauntless  undertook  the  doubtful  war. 

Collected  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rock, 

Pois'd  on  his  base,  Mezentius  stood  the 

shock. 
He  stood,  and,  measuring  first  with  careful 

eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he 

cries: 
**  My  strong  right  hand,  and  sword,  assist 

my  stroke  ! 
(Those  only  gods  Mezentius  will  invoke.) 
His  armor,  from  the  Trojan  pirate  torn, 
Bv  my  triumphant  Lausus  snail  be  worn." 
He  said;  and  with  his  utmost  force  he 

threw 
The  massy  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Reached  the  celestial  shield,  Siat  stopp'd 

the  course;  noi 

But,  glancing  thence,  the  yet  unbroken 

force 
Took  a  new  bent  obliquely,  and  betwixt 
The  side  and  bowels  &m'd  Anthores  fix'd. 
Anthores  had  from  Argos  traveled  far, 
Alcides*  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war; 
Till,  tir'd  with  toils,  fair  Italy  he  chose. 
And  in  Evander's  palace  sought  repose. 
Now,  falling  by  another's  wound,  ms  eyes 
He  cast  to  heav'n,  on  Argos  thinks,  and 

dies.  1110 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  jav'lin  sent; 


The  shield  gave  way;  thro'  treble  plates  it 

went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linen  trebly  roll' d. 
And  three  bull  hides  which  round  the  buck- 
ler fold. 
All  these  it  pass'd,  resistless  in  the  course. 
Transpierced  his  thigh,  and  spent  its  dying 

force. 
The  gaping  wound  gush'd  out  a  crimson 

flood. 
The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 
His  f auchion  drew,  to  closer  fight  address'd, 
And  with  new  force  his  fainting  foe  op> 

press'd.  1x20 

His  father's  peril  Lausus  view'd  with 

grief; 
He  sigh'd,  he  wept,  he  ran  to  his  relief. 
And  here,  heroic  youth,  't  is  here  I  must 
To  thy  immortal  memory  be  just, 
And  sing  an  act  so  noble  and  so  new. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  't  is  true. 
Pain'd  with  his  wound,  and  useless  for  the 

fight. 
The  father  soufi;ht  to  save  himself  by  flight: 
Licumber'd, .  slow  he   dragg'd  the  spear 

along, 
Which  pierc'd  his  thigh,  and  in  his  buckler 

hung.  1 130 

The  pious  youth,  resolved  on  death,  below  "j 
The  lifted  sword  springs  forth  to  &ce  I 

the  foe;  v 

Protects  his  parent,  and  prevents  the  I 

blow.  J 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  thro'  the 

field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquished  father  shield. 
All,  fir'd  with  gen'rous  indignation,  strive. 
And  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief,  who,  held  at  bay  from 

far, 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war. 
As,  when  thick  hail  comes  rattling  in  the 

wind,  1140 

The  plowman,  passenger,  and  lab'ring  hind 
For  shelter  to  the  neighboring  covert  fly. 
Or  hons'd,  or  safe  in  hollow  caverns  lie; 
But,  that  o'erblown,  when  heaven  above  'em 

smiles, 
Return  to  travel,  and  renew  their  toils: 
.£neas  thus,  o'erwhelm'd  on  ev'ry  side,    "j 
The  storm  of  darts,  undaunted,  dM  abide;  1 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud  with  hiendly  f 

threat'ning  cried:  J 

**  Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and 

rage 
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In  rasl^  attempts,  beyond  thy  tender  age,  1150 
Betray'd  by  pions  love  ? ''  Nor,  tlius  for- 
borne, 
The  youth  desists,  but  with  insulting  scorn 
Provokes  the  Uncaring  prince,  whose  pa- 
tience, tir'o. 
Gave  place;  and  all  his  breast  with  fury 

fir'd. 
For  now  the  Fates  prepar'd  their  sharpen'd 

shears; 
And  lifted  hieh  the  flaming  sword  appears. 
Which,  full  descending  with  a  frightful  1 

sway. 
Thro'  shield  and  corslet  foro'd  th'  impet-  V 

uous  way,  I 

And  buried  deep  in  his  fair  bosom  lay.  J 
The   purple  streams  thro'  the  thin  armor 

strove,  1160 

And  drench'd  th'  imbroider'd  coat  his  mo- 
ther wove; 
And  life  at  length  forsook  his   heaving 

heart. 
Loth  from  so  sweet  a  mansion  to  depart. 
But  when,  with  blood  and  paleness  all 

o'erspread. 
The  pious  prince  beheld  young   Lansus 

dead. 
He  griev'd;  he  wept;  the  sight  an  image 

brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love,  a  sadly  pleasing 

thought: 
Then  stretch'd   his  hand  to  hold  him  up, 

and  said: 
^  Poor  hapless  youth !  what  praises  can  be 

paid 
To   love  so  great,  to  such  transcendent 

store  1 170 

Of  early  worth,  and  sure  presage  of  more  ? 
Accept  whate'er  .Sneas  can  afford; 
Untouch'd  thy  arms,  untaken  be  thy  sword; 
And  all  that  pleas'd  thee  living,  sml  remain 
Inviolate,  and  sacred  to  the  slain. 
Thy  body  on  thy  parents  I  bestow,  ^ 

To  rest  thy  soul,  at  least,  if  shadows  I 

know,  r 

Or  have  a  sense  of  human  things  below.  J 
There  to  thy  fellow  ghosts  with  glory  teU: 
•'Twas  by  the  great  Mnea3*  hand  I  feU.'" 
With  this,  his  distant  friends  he  beckons 

near,  uSi 

Provokes  their  duty,  and  prevents  their 

fear: 
Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground. 
With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  well'd 

from  out  the  wound. 


Meantime,   his  father,  now  no  father, 

stood. 
And  wash'd  his  wounds  by  Tiber's  yellow 

flood: 
Oppress'd  with  anguish,  panting,  and  o'er- 

spent, 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant. 
A  bough  his  brazen  helmet  did  sustain; 
His    heavier  arms  lay  scattered   on   the 

plain:  1190 

A  chosen  train  of  youth  around  him  stand; 
His  drooping  head  was  rested  on  his  hand: 
His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought; 
And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thought. 
Careful,  concem'd  his  danger  to  prevent. 
He  much  enquir'd,  and  many  a  message 

sent 
To  warn  him  from  the  field  —  alas  I  in  vain  f 
Behold,  his  mournful  followers  bear  him 

slaini 
O'er  his  broad  shield  still  gush'd  the  yawn- 
ing wound, 
And    drew    a    bloody    trail    along    the 

ground.  laoo 

Far  off  he  heard  their  cries,  far  off  divin'd 
The  dire  event,  with  a  foreboding  mind. 
With  dust  he  sprinkled  first  his  hoary" 

head; 
Then  both  his  lifted  hands  to  heav'n  he 

spread; 
Last,  the  dear  corpse  embracing,  thus  he 

said: 
**  What  joys,  alas  1  could  this  frail  being 

give. 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live  ? 
To  see  my  son,  and  such  a  son,  resie^ 
His  life,  a  ransom  for  preserving  mme  1 
And  am  I  then  preserv'd,  and  art  thou 

lost  ?  laio 

How  much  too  dear  has  that  redemption 

costl 
'T  is  now  my  bitter  banishment  I  feel: 
This  is  a  wound  too  deep  for  time  to  heal. 
My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame; 
My    blackness    blotted    thy    unblemish'd 

name. 
Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandon'd,  and  exil'd 
For  foul  misdeeds,  were  punishments  too 

mild: 
I  ow'd  my  people  these,  and,  from  their 

hate. 
With  less  resentment  could  have  borne  my 

fate. 
And  yet  I  live,  and  yet  sustain  the  sight  laso 
Of  hated  men,  and  of  more  hated  light: 
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But  wiU  not  long."    With  that  he  rais'd 
from  ground 

His  fainting  limbs,  that  stagger'd  with  his 
wound; 

Yet,  with  a  mind  resolv'd,  and  unappall'd 

With  pains  or  perils,  for  his  courser  called; 

Well-mouth'd,  well-manag'd,  whom  him- 
self did  dress 

With  daily  care,  and  mounted  with  suc- 
cess; 

His  aid  in  arms,  his  ornament  in  peace.  ^ 
Soothinfi;  his  courage  with  a  gentle  stroke, 

The   steed    seem'd    sensible,  while     thus 
bespoke:  1230 

**  O  Bhoebus,  we  have  liv'd  too  long  for 
me  — 

If  life  and  long  were  terms  that  could 
agree ! 

This  day  thou  either  shalt  bring  back  the 
head 

And  bloody  trophies  of  the  Trojan  dead; 

This  day  thou  either  shalt  revenge  my  woe. 

For  murther'd  Lausus,  on  his  cruel  roe; 

Or,  if  inexorable  fate  deny 

Our  conquest,  with  thy  oonquer'd  master 
die: 

For,  after  such  a  lord,  I  rest  secure. 

Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins,  or  Trojan  load 
endure."  1340 

He  said;  and  straight  th'  ofEicious  oourser 
kneels, 

To  take  his  wonted  weight.    His  hands  he 

mis 

With  pointed  jaylins;  on  his  head  he  lao'd 
His  glitt'ring    helm,  which  terribly  was 

grac'd 
With  waving  horsehair,  nodding  from  afar; 
Then  spurr'd  his  thundering  steed  amidst 

uie  war. 
Love,  anguish,  vrrath,  and  grief,  to  madness 

wrought. 
Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious 

tiiougfat 
Of  inborn  worth,  his  laboring  soul  oppressed, 
Roll'd  in  his  eyes,  and  rag'd  within  his 

breast.  laso 

Then  loud  he  oalFd  iBneas  thrice  by  name: 
The  loud  repeated  voice  to  glad  iEneas 

came. 
*<  Great   Jove,"  he   said,  <<and    the   far- 
shooting  god. 
Inspire  thy  mind  to  make  thy  challenge 

ffood!" 
He  spoke  no  more;  but  hastened,  void  of 

fear, 


>  thel 
deld.  > 


And  threatened  with  his  long  protended 

spear. 
To  whom  Mezentius  thus:   '*  Thy  vaunts 

are  vain. 
My  Lausus  lies  extended  on  the  plain: 
He  's  lost  1  thy  conquest  is  already  won; 
The  wretched   sire  is   murther'd  in   the 

son.  1260 

Nor  fate  I  fear,  but  all  the  gods  defy. 
Forbear  thy  threats:  my  business  is  to 

die; 
But  first  receive  this  parting  legacy." 
He  said;  and  straight  a  whirling  dart  he 

sent; 
Another  after,  and  another  went. 
Round  in  a  spacious  ring  he  rides  the 

field, 
And  vainly  plies  th'  impenetrable  shield 
Thrice  rode  he  round;  and  thrice  ^neas 

wheel'd, 

Tum'd  as  he  tum'd:   the  golden  orb  with- 
stood 
The  strokes,  and  bore  about  an  iron  wood. 
Impatient  of  delay,  and  weary  grown,    1271 
StiU  to  defend,  and  to  defend  idone, 
To  wrench  the  darts  which  in  his  buckler 

light. 
Urged  and  o'er-labor'd  in  unequal  fight; 
At  length  resolv'd,  he  throws  with  all  his 

force 
Full  at  the  temples  of  the  warrior  horse. 
Just  where  the  stroke  was  aim'd,  th'  uner- 
ring spear 
Made  way,  and  stood  transfix'd  thro'  either 

ear. 
Seis'd  with  unwonted  pain,  surpris'd  with 

fright. 
The  wounded  steed  curvets,  and,  rais'd  up- 
right, 12S0 
Lights  on  his  feet  before;  his  hoofs  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind. 
Down  comes  the  rider  headlong  from  his 

height: 
His  horse  came  after  with  unwieldy  weight. 
And,  flound'ring  forward,  pitching  on  hi* 

head, 
Hu  lord's  incumber'd  shoulder  overlaid. 
From  either  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and 

cries 
Of  Trojans  and  Rutulians  rend  the  skies. 
iBneas,  hast'ning,  wav'd  his  fatal  sword 
High  o'er  hi.  head,  with  this  reproachfol 

word:  1290 

''Now;    where  are  now  thy  vaunts,  the 

fierce  disdain 
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Of  proud  Mezentius,  and  the  lofty  strain  ? '' 
Struggling,  and  wildly  staring  on  the 

skies. 
With  scarce  recoyer'd  sight  he  thns replies: 
**  Why  these  insulting  words,  this  waste  of 

breath. 
To  souls  undaunted,  and  secure  of  death  ? 
T  is  no  dishonor  for  the  brave  to  die, 
Nor  came  I  here  with  hope  of  Tiotory; 
Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  aesign: 
As  I  had  us'd  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 
My  dying  son  contracted  no  such  band;  isoi 
The  gift  is  hateful  from  his  murderer's 

hand. 
For  this,  this  only  fayor  let  me  sue, 
If  pity  can  to  conquered  foes  be  due: 
Refuse  it  not;  but  let  my  body  haye 
The  last  retreat  of  humankind,  a  grave. 
Too  well  I  know  th'  insulting  people's  hate; 
Protect  me  from  their  vengeance  after  fate : 
This  refuge  for  my  poor  remains  provide, ' 
And  \a,j  my  much-lov'd  Lausus  by  my 

side.  ijio  ^ 

He  said,  and  to  the  sword  his  throat  ajn  I 

plied.  j 

The  crimson    stream  distain'd    his   arms 

around, 
And  the  disdainful  soul  came  rushing  thro' 

the  wound. 


THE  ELEVENTH  BOOK  OF  THE 

iCNEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

<^w»  ereets  a  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  Meien- 
tins,  grants  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead, 
and  sends  home  the  body  of  Pallas  with 
great  solemnity.  Latinus  oalls  a  oonnoil,  to 
propose  offers  of  peace  to  .^Sneas ;  whioh  oc- 
casions great  animosity  betwixt  Tnmus  and 
Drances.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  sharp 
engsgement  of  the  horse ;  wherein  Camilla 
signalises  herself ;  is  kill'd ;  and  the  Latins 
troops  are  entirely  defeated. 

Scarce  had  the  rosy  Morning  rais'd  her 

head 
Above  the  waves,  and  left  her  wat'ry  bed; 
The  pious  chief,  whom  double  cares  attend 
For  his  unburied  soldiers  and  his  friend. 
Yet  first  to  Heav'n  perform'd  a  victor's 

vows: 
He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  bouffhs; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  puic'd. 


Whioh  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he 

grao'd. 
The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentius  worn. 
Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne,  10 
Was  hung  on  high,  and  elitter'd  from  afar, 
A  trophy  sacred  to  the  God  of  War. 
Above  his  arms,  flz'd  on  the  leafless  wood, 
Appear'd  his  plumy  erest,  besmear'd  with 

blood: 
His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  seen; 
Truncheons  of  shiver'd  lances  hung  be- 
tween; 
And  on  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corslet, 

bor'd; 
And  to  the  neck  was  tied  his  unavailing 
sword. 
A  crowd  of  chiefs  inclose  the  godlike 
man. 
Who  thus,  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  began: 
"Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crown'd  vrith 
sure  success;  21 

The  greater  part  perform'd,  achieve  the 

less. 
Now  f oUow  cheerful  to  the  trembling  town; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  oresume  it  won. 
Fear  is  no  more,  for  fierce  Mezentius  Ues, 
As  the  first  fruits  of  war,  a  sacrifice. 
Tumus  shaU  hXL  extended  on  the  plain. 
And,  in  this  omen,  is  already  slain. 
Prepar'd  in  arms,  pursue  your  happy  chance; 
That  none  nnwam'd  may  plead  his  igno- 
rance, 30 
And  I,  at  Heav'n's  appointed  hour,  may  find 
Your  warlike  ensigns  wavine  in  the  wind. 
Meantime  the  rites  and  funeral  pomps  pre- 
pare. 
Due  to  your  dead  companions  of  the  war: 
The  last  respect  the  living  can  bestow, 
To  shield  their  shadows  £om  contempt  be- 
low. 
That  conquer'd  earth  be  theirs,  for  which 

they  fought. 
And  which  for  us  with  their  own  blood  they 

bought; 
But  first  the  corpse  of  our  unhappy  &iend 
To  the  sad  city  of  Evander  sena,  40 

Who,  not  inglorious,  in  his  age's  bloom. 
Was  hurried  hence  by  too  severe  a  doom." 
Thus,  weeping  while  he  spoke,  he  took 
his  waj, 
Where,  new  m  death,  lamented  PaUas  lay. 
AccBtes  watch'd  the  corpse;  whose  youth 

deserv'd 
The  father's  trust;  and  now  the  son  he 
serv'd 
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With  equal  faith,  but  less  auspicious  care. 
Th'  attendants  of  the  slain  his  sorrow  share. 
A  troop  of  Trojans  miz'd  with  these  appear, 
And    mourning   matrons  with   dishevel'd 

hair.  50 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raise  a 

cry; 
All  beat  their  breasts,  and  echoes  rend  the 

sky. 
They  rear  his  drooping  forehead  from  the 

ground; 
But,  when  ^neas  yiew'd  the  grisly  wound 
Which  Pallas  in  his  manly  bosom  bore, 
And  the  fair  flesh  distain'd  with  purple 

gore; 
First,  melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplor'd  so  sad  a  sight,  then  tnus  began: 
**  Unhappy  youth  I  when  Fortune  gave  the 

rest 
Of  my  full  wishes,  she  refus'd  the  best  I  60 
She  came;  but  brought  not  thee  along,  to 

bless 
My  longing  eyes,  and  share  in  my  success: 
She  grudg^  thy  safe  return,  the  triumphs 

due 
To  prosp'rous  valor,  in  the  piblic  view. 
Not  thus  I  promis'd,  when  thy  father  lent 
Thy  needless  succor  with  a  sad  consent; 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land, 
And  sent  me  to  possess  a  large  command. 
He  ¥Fam'd,  and  from  his  own  experience 

told. 
Our  foes  were   warlike,  disciplined,  and 

bold.  70 

And  now  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  thy  return, 
Rich  odors  on  his  loaded  altars  bum. 
While  we,  with  vain  officious  pomp^  pre- 

nare 
To  sena  him  back  his  portion  of  the  war, 
A  bloody  breathless  body,  which  can  owe 
No  farther  debt,  but  to  the  powers  below. 
The  wretched  father,  ere  his  race  is  run, 
Shall  view  the  fun'ral  honors  of  his  son. 
These  are  my  triumphs  of  the  Latian  war. 
Fruits  of  my  plighted  faith  and  boasted 

care  1  80 

And  yet,  unhappy  sire,  thou  shalt  not  see 
A  son  whose  death  disgrac'd  his  ancestry; 
Thou  shalt  not  blush,  old  man,  however 

griev'd: 
Thy  Piulas  no  dishonest  wound  received. 
He  died  no  death  to  make  thee  wish,  too 

late. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  see  his  shameful 

fato: 


But  what  a  champion  has  th'  Ausonian 

coast, 
And  what  a  friend  hast  thou,   Ascanins, 

lost  I" 
Thus  having  moum'd,  he  gave  the  word 

around. 
To  raise  the  breathless  body   from  the 

ground;  90 

And  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of 

all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral. 
To  bear  him  back  and  share  Evander's 

grief: 
A  weU-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief. 
Of  oaken  twigs  thev  twist  an  easy  bier, 
Then  on  their  shoulders  the  sad  burden  rear. 
The  body  on  this  rural  hearse  is  borne: 
Strew'd  leaves  and  foneial  greens  the  bier 

adorn. 
AU  pale  he  lies,  and  looks  a  lovely  flow'r, 
New  eropp;d  by  yirpn  handB.  to  d>e»  the 

bowr:  no 

Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below. 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green 

stem  shall  owe. 
Then  two  fair  vests,  of  wondrous  work 

and  cost, 
Of  purple  woven,  and  with  gold  emboss'd. 
For  ornament  the  Trojan  hero  brought. 
Which    with    her    lumds    Sidonian    Dido 

wrought. 
One  vest  array *d  the  corpse;  and  one  they 

spread 
O'er  his  dos'd  eyes,  and  wrapp'd  around 

his  head. 
That,  when  the  yellow  hair  in  flame  should 

fall, 
The  catehing  fire  might  bum  the  golden 

caul.  no 

Besides,  the  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain, 
When  he  descended  on  the  Latian  plain; 
Arms,  trappings,  horses,  by  the  hearse  are 

led 
In  long  array  —  th'  achievements  of  the 

dead. 
Then,  pinion'd  with  their  hands  behind,  ap- 
pear 
Th'   unhappy  captives,   marching  in  the 

rear. 
Appointed  off 'rings  in  the  victor's  name. 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  fun'rai 

flame. 
Inferior  trophies  by  the  chiefs  are  borne; ' 
Gauntlets  and  helms  their  loaded  hands 

adorn;  tao 
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And  fair  inscriptioiis  fiz'd,  and  titles  read 
Of  Latian  leaders  eonauer'd  by  the  dead. 

AooDtes  on  his  pupil  s  corpse  attends. 
With  feeble  steps,  supported  by  his  friends. 
Pausing  at  ey'ry  pace,  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
Betwixt  their  arms    he  sinks    upon    the 

ground; 
Where  grov'luig  while  he  lies  in  deep  de- 
spair, 
He  beats  his  breast,  and  rends  his  hoary 

hair. 
The  champion's  chariot   next  is  seen  to 

roU, 
Besmeared  with  hostile  blood,  and  honorably 

foul.  ty> 

To  close  the  pomp^  ^thon,  the  steed  of 

state. 
Is  led,  the  fun'rals  of  his  lord  to  wait. 
8tripp'd  of  his  trappings,  with  a  sullen 

pace 
He  walks;  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling 

down  his  face. 
The  lance  of  Pallas,  and  the  crimson  crest. 
Are   borne  behind:  the  victor  seiz'd  the 

rest. 
The  march  begins:  the  trumpets  hoarsely 

sound; 
The  pikes  and  lances  trail  along  the  ground. 
Thus  while  the  Trojan  and  Arcadian  horse 
To  Pallantean  to  w'rs  direct  their  course,   140 
In  long  procession  rank'd,  the  pious  chief 
Stopped  in  the  rear,  and  gave  a  vent  to 

grief: 
**  The  public  care,"  he  said,  **  which  war 

attends. 
Diverts  our  present  woes,  at  least  suspends. 
Peace  with  the  manes  of    great   Pallas 

dwell! 
Hail,  holy  relics  1  and  a  last  farewell  1 '' 
He  said  no  more,  but,  inly  tho'  he  mourn'd, 
Restrain'd  his  tears,  and  to  the  camp  re- 
turned. 
Now  suppliants,  from  Laurentum  sent, 

demand 
A    truce,  with    oliye    branches    in    their 

hand;  150 

Obtest  his  clemency,  and  from  the  plain 
Beg  leaye  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their 

slain. 
They  plead,  that  none  those  common  rites 

deny 
To  conquered  foes  that  in  fair  battle  die. 
All  cause  of  hate  was  ended  in  their  death; 
Nor  eould  he  war   vrith  bodies  Toid  of 

breath. 


A  king,  they  hop'd,  would  hear  a  king's  re- 
quest, 
Whose  son  he  once  was  caU'd,  and  once  his 
guest. 
Their  suit,  which  was  too  just  to  be  de- 
nied, 
The  hero  grants,  and  farther  thus  replied: 
"  O  Latian  princes,  how  seyere  a  fate      16c 
In  causeless  quarrels    has  inyoly'd  your 

state. 
And  arm'd  against  an  unoffending  man. 
Who  sought  your  friendship  ere  the  war 

began  1 
You  be|;  a  truce,  which  I  would  gladly 

glYC, 

Not  only  for  the  slain,  but  those  who  live. 
I  came  not  hether  but  by  Heav'n's  com- 
mand. 
And  sent  by  fate  to  share  the  Latian  land. 
Nor  wage  I  wars  unjust:  your  lung  denied 
My  proffer'd  friendship,  and  my  promis'd 

bride;  170 

Left  me  for  Tumus.    Turnus  then  should 

try 
His  cause  in  arms,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
My  right  and  his  are  in  dispute:  the  slain 
Fell  without  fault,  our  quarrel  to  noaintain. 
In  equal  arms  let  ns  alone  contend; 
And  let  him  yanquish,  whom  his  fates  be- 
friend. 
This  is  the  way  (so  tell  him)  to  possess 
The  royal  virgin,  and  restore  the  peace. 
Bear  this  my  message  back,  with  ample 

leave, 
That  your  slain  friends  may  fun'ral  rites 

receive."  180 

Thus    having    said  —  th'    embassadors, 

amaz'd. 
Stood  mute  a  while,  and  on  each  other 

gaz'd. 
Dranoes,  their  chief,  who  harbor'd  in  his 

breast 
Loi^  hate  to  Tumus,  as  his  foe  profess'd, 
Broke  silence  first,  and  to    the   godlike 

man. 
With  graceful  action  bowing,  thus  began: 
''Auspicious    prince,  in    arms    a    mighty 

name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  transcend  your 

fame; 
Would  I  your  justice  or  your  force  express. 
Thought  can  but  equal;  aod  »U  wor^  u« 

less.  190 

Your  answer  we  shall  thankfully  relate. 
And  favors  granted  to  the  Latiui  state. 
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If  wiBh'd  sueoeu  our  labor  shall  attend, 

Think  peace  oondnded,  and  the  king  your 
mend: 

Let  Tumiu  leave  the  realm  to  your  com- 
mand, 

And  seek  alliance  in  some  other  land: 

Build  you  the  city  which  your  fates  assign; 

We  sludl  be  proud  in  the  great  work  to 
join." 
Thus  Drances;  and  his  words  so   well 
persuade 

The  rest  impower'd,  that  soon  a  truce  is 
made.  mo 

Twelve  days  the  term  allow'd:  and,  during 
those, 

Latians  and  Trojans,  now  no  longer  foes, 

Miz'd  in  the  woods,  for  fun'ral  piles  pre- 
pare 

To  fell  the  timber,  and  forget  the  war. 

Loud  axes  thro'  the  groaning  groves  re- 
sound; 

Oak,  mountain  ash,  and  poplar  spread  the 
eround; 

Firs  foil  from  high;  and  some  the  trunks 
receive 

In  loaden  wains;  with  wedges  some  they 
cleave. 
And  now  the  fatal  news  by  Fame  is  blown 

Thro'  the  short  circuit  of  th'  Arcadian 
town,  2IO 

Of  Pallas  slain  —  by  Fame,  which  just  be- 
fore 

His  triumphs  on  distended  pinions  bore. 

Rushing  from  out  the  gate,  the  people 
stand. 

Each  with  a  fun'ral  flambeau  in  his  hand. 

Wildly  they  stare,  distracted  with  amaze : 

The  fields  are  lighten'd  with  a  fiery  blaze. 

That  cast  a  sullen  splendor  on  their  friends, 

The  marching  troop  which  their  dead  prince 
atten£i. 

Both  parties  meet:  they  raise  a  doleful' 
cry; 

The  matrons  from  the  walls  with  shrieks 
reply,  aao 

And  their   mix'd  mourning  rends    the 
vaulted  skv. 

The  town  is  filld  with  tumult  and  with 
tears. 

Till  the  loud  clamors  reach  Evander's  ears: 

Foreetful  of  his  state,  he  runs  along, 

Witn  a  disorder'd  pace,  and  cleaves  the 
throng; 

Falk  on  the  oorpM;  and  giMning  there  he 
hes, 


With  silent  grief,  that  speaks  bat  at  his 

eyes. 
Short  sighs  and  sobs  succeed;  till  sorrow 

breaks 
Apassure,  and  at  once  he  weeps  and  speaks: 
"  O  Pallas  I  thou  hast  f ail'd  thy  plighted 

word,  330 

To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the 

sword  I 
I  wam'd  thee,  but  in  vain;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardor  would  pursue, 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too 

&r, 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war  I 
O  curst  essav  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  I 
Hard  elements  of  unauspicious  war. 
Vain  vows  to  Heav'n,  and  unavailing  care  I 
Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  of  my 

bed,  %4a 

Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  Fortune  fled, 
Pnescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind. 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  bv  &te  assign'd  I 
Beyond  the  goal  of  nature  I  have  gone: 
My  Pallas  late  set  out,  but  reach'd  too  soon. 
If,  for  my  league  against  th'  Ausonian  state, 
Amidst  ibeit  weapons  I  had  found  my  fate, 
(Deserv'd  from  them,)  then  I  had  been  re- 

tum'd 
A    breathless    victor,    and    my  son    had 

moum'd.  349 

Yet  will  I  not  my  Trojan  friend  upbraid, 
Nor  grudge  th'  alliance  I  so  gladly  made. 
'T  was  not  his  fault,  my  Pallas  fell  so  young. 
But  mv  own  crime,  for  having  liv'd  too 

long. 
Yet,  since  the  eods  had  destin'd  him  to  die^ 
At  least  he  led  the  way  to  victorv: 
First  for  his  friends  he  won  the  fatal 

shore, 
And  sent  whole  herds  of  slanghterM  foes 

before; 
A  death  too  great,  too  glorious  to  deplore.  ^ 
Nor  will  I  add  new  honors  to  thy  grave. 
Content  with  those  the  Trojan  hero  gave :  360 
That  funeral  pomp  thy  Phrygian  friends 

design'd. 
In  which  the  Tuscan  chiefs  and  army  join'd. 
Great  spoils  and  trophies,  gain'd  by  thee, 

they  bear: 
Then  let  thy  own  achievements  be  thy 

share. 
Even  thou,  O  Tumus,  hadst  atrophy  stood. 
Whose  mighty  trunk  had  better  grac'd  the 

WOM, 
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If  PallM  had  arriy'd,  with  eanal  length 
Of  yean,  to  match  thj  bulk  with  equal 

strength. 
But  why,  uiuiappy  man,  dost  thou  detain 
These  troops,  to  view  the  tears  thou  shedd'st 

in  Tain?  370 

Gro,  friends,  this  message  to  your  lord  re- 
late: 
Tell  him,  that,  if  I  bear  my  bitter  fate. 
And,  after  PaUas'  death,  live  lingering  on, 
T  is  to  behold  his  vengeance  for  my  son. 
I  stay  for  Tumus,  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 
My  son  and  I  expect  it  from  his  hand; 
rr  is  all  that  he  can  eive,  or  we  demand. 
Joy  is  no  more;  but  1  would  gladly  go, 
Togreet  my  Pallas  with  such  news  below.'' 
Tne  mom  had  now  dispeU'd  the  shades 

of  night,  381 

Kestorins  toils,  when  she  restored  the  light. 
The  Trojan  king  and  Ta«»n  chief  com- 

mand 
To  raise  the  piles  alone  the  winding  strand. 
Their  friends  convey  we  dead  to  nm'ral ' 

fires; 
Black  smold'rin^  smoke  from  the  green 

wood  expires; 
The  light  of  heav'n  is  chok'd,  and  the 

new  day  retires. 
Then  thrice  around  the  kindled  piles  they 

go 
(^or  ancient  custom  had  ordain'd  it  so); 

Thrice  horse  and  foot  about  the  fires  are 
led;  990 

And  thrice,  with  loud  laments,  they  hail 
the  dead. 

Tears,  trickling  down  their  breasts,  bedew 
the  ground. 

And  drums  and  trumpets  mix  their  mourn- 
ful sound. 

Amid  the  blaze,  their  pious  brethren  throw 

The  spoils,  in  battle  taken  from  the  foe: 

Helms,  bits  emboss'd,  and  swords  of  shin- 
ing steel; 

One  casts  a  target,  one  a  chariot  wheel; 

Some  to  their  fellows  their  own  arms  re- 
store: 

The  fauchions  which  in  luckless  fight  they 
bore. 

Their  bucklers  pierc'd,  their  darts  bestowed 
m  vam,  300 

And  shiver'd  lances  gathered  from  the  plain. 

Whole  herds  of  offered  bulls,  about  the  fire, 

And  bristled  boars,  and  woolly  sheep  ex- 
pire. 


Around  the  piles  a  careful  troop  attends. 

To  watch  the  wasting  flames,  and  weep 
their  burning  fnends; 

Ling'ring  along  the  shore,  till  dewy  night 

New  de&s  the  face  of  heav'n  wiUi  starry 
light. 
The  oonquer'd  Latians,  with  like  pious 
care. 

Piles  without  number  for  their  dead  pre- 
pare. 

Part  in  the  places  where  they  fell  are  laid; 

And  part  are  to  the  neighb'nng  fields  con- 
veyed. 311 

The  corps  of  kings,  and  captains  of  renown, 

Borne  off  in  state,  are  buned  in  the  town;  • 

The  rest,  unhonor'd,  and  without  a  name, 

Are   cast  a  common    heap   to   feed   the 
flame. 

Trojans  and  T4itians  vie  with  like  desires  ^ 

To  make  the  field  of  battle  shine  with 
fires, 

And  the  promiscuous  blaze  to  heav'n 
pires. 

Now  had  the  morning  thrice  renew'd  the 
li?ht. 

And  thnce  dispell'd  the  shadows  of  the 
night,  320 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  re- 
main. 

Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain. 

They  rake  the  yet  warm  ashes  from  below; 

These,  and  the  oones  unbum'd,  in  earth  be- 
stow; 

These  relics  with  their  country  rites  they 

And  raise  a  mount  of  turf  to  mark  the 

place. 
But,  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  appears 
A  scene  more  solemn,  and  a  pomp  of  tears. 
Maids,  matrons,  widows,  mix  their  common 

moans; 
Orphans  their  sires,  and  sires  lament  their 

sons.  330 

All  in  that  universal  sorrow  share, 
And  curse  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  war: 
A  broken  league,  a  bride  unjustly  sought, 
A  crown  usurp'd,  which  with  their  blood  is 

bought  1 
These  are  the  crimes  with  which  they  load 

the  name 
Of  Tumus,  and  on  him  alone  exclaim: 
"Let  him  who  lords  it  o'er  th'  Ausonian 

land 
Engage  the  Trojan  hero  hand  to  hand: 
His  is  the  gain;  our  lot  is  but  to  serve; 
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'T  is  JQst,  the  sway  he  seeks,  he  should  de- 

serre."  140 

This  Drances  aggravates;  and  adds,  with 

spite: 
''His  foe  expects,  and  dares  him  to  the 

f^ht." 
Nor  Tnmus  wants  a  party,  to  support 
His  cause  and  credit  in  the  Latisui  court. 
His  former  acts  secure  his  present  fame. 
And  the  queen  shades  him  vrith  her  mighty 

name. 
While  thus  their  factious  minds  with 

fury  bum, 
The  legates  from  th'  ^tolian  prince  re- 
turn: 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that,  after  all  the 

cost 
And  care  employed,  their  embassy  is  lost; 
That  Diomede  refus'd  his  aid  in  war,      351 
Unmoy*d  with  presents,  and  as  deaf  to 

pray'r. 
Some    new  alliance    must    elsewhere    be 

sought, 
Or  peace   with  Troy  on  hard  conditions 

bought. 
Latinus,  sunk  in  sorrow,  finds  too  late, 
A  foreign  son  is  pointed  out  by  fate; 
And,  t]&  ^neas  shaU  Lavinia  wed. 
The  wrath  of  Heay'n  is  hoy'ring  o'er  his 

head. 
The  gods,  he  saw,   espous'd   the  juster  ^ 

side. 
When  late  their  titles  in  the  field  were 

tried:  360 

Witness  the  fresh  laments,  and  fun'ral 

tears  undried. 
Thus,  full  of  anxious  thought,  he  summons 

aU 
The  Latian  senate  to  the  council  hall. 
The  princes   come,  commanded    by  their 

head. 
And  crowd  the  paths  that  to  the  palace 

lead. 
Supreme  in  pow'r,  and  reverenc'd  for  his 

years. 
He  takes  the  throne,  and  in  the  midst  ap- 
pears. 
Majestically  sad,  he  sits  in  state. 
And  bids  his  envoys  their  success  relate. 
When  Yenulus   began,  the   murmuring 

sound  370 

Was  hush'd,  and    sacred  silenoe  reign'd 

around. 
*'  We  have,"  said  he,  **  performed  your  high 

command, 


And  pass'd  with  peril  a  lonff  tract  of  land: 
We  reached  the  place  desir^;  with  wonder 

fiU'd, 
The  Grecian  tents  and  rising  tow'rs  beheld. 
Great  Diomede  has  compass'd  round  witii 

walls 
The  city,  which  Argyripa  he  calls, 
From  his  own  Argos  nam'd.     We  touch'd, 

with  joy, 
The  royal  hand  that  raz'd  unhappy  Troy. 
When  introduc'd,  our    presents  first  we 

bring,  380 

Then  crave  an  instant  audience  from  tiie 

king. 
His  leave  obtained,  our  native  soil  we  name, 
And  tell  th'  important  cause  for  which  we 

came. 
Attentively  he  heard  us,  while  we  spoke; 
Then,  vrith  soft  accents,  and  a  {^easing 

look. 
Made  this  return:  *  Ausonian  race,  of  old 
Renown'd  for  peace,  and  for  an  age  of  gold. 
What  madness  has  your  alter'd  minds  pos- 

sess'd. 
To  change  for  war  hereditary  rest, 
Solicit    arms    unknown,  and    tempt    the 

sword,  390 

A  needless  ill  your  ancestors  abhorred  ? 
We  —  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians,  who  to   Troy's  destruction 

came. 
Omitting  those  who  were  in  battle  slain. 
Or  borne  by  rolling  SimoYs  to  the  main  — 
Not  one  but  suffer^,  and  too  dearly  bought 
The    prize    of    honor  which  in  arms   he 

sought; 
Some  doom'd  to  death,  and  some  in  ezfle 

driv'n. 
Outcasts,  abandoned  by  the  care  of  HeaVn; 
So  worn,  so  wretched,  so  despis'd  a  crew,  400 
As  ev'n  old  Priam  might  with  pity  view. 
Witness  the  vessels  by  Minerva  toss'd 
In  storms;  the  vengeful  Capharean  coast; 
Th'  Eubcean  rocks  !  the  prince,  whose  bro- 
ther led 
Our  armies  to  revenge  his  injur'd  bed, 
In  Egypt  lost !    Ulysses  with  his  men 
Have  seen  Charybdis  and  the  Cyclops'  den. 
Why  should  I  name  Idomenens,  in  vain  1 
Restor'd  to  scepters,  and  expell'd  again  ?  V 
Or  young  Achilles,  by  his  rival  slain  ?  410  J 
£Vn  he,  the  King  of  Men,  the  foremost 

name 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  and  most  renown'd  by 

fame. 
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The  proud  reyeoger  of  another's  wife, 
Yet  by  his  own  adult'ress  lost  his  life; 
Fell  at  his  threshold;  and  the  spoils  of  Troy 
The  foul  poUuters  of  his  bed  enjoy. 
The  gods  oaye  envied  me  the  sweets  of  life. 
My  much  loy'd  country,  and  my  more  lov'd 

wife: 
Banish'd  from  both,  I  mourn;  while  in  the 

Transformed  to  birds,  my  lost  companions 
fly:  4«o 

HoY*ring  about  the  coasts,  they  make  their 
moan. 

And  euSt  the  cliffs  with  pinions  not  their 
own. 

What  squalid  specters,  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Break  my  short  sleep,  and  skim  before  my 
sight  I 

I  might  have  promis'd  to  myself  those 
harms. 

Mad  as  I  was,  when  I,  with  mortal  arms, 

Fresnm'd  against  immortal  pow'rs  to  move, 

And  violate  with  wounds  the  Queen  of 
Love. 

Such  arms  this  hand  shall  neyer  more  em- 
ploy; 

No  hate  remains  with  me  to  ruin'd  TroY.  430 

I  war  not  with  its  dust;  nor  am  I  glad 
To  think  of  past  events,  or  good  or  bad. 
Your  presents  I  return:  whate'er  you  bring 
To  buy  my  friendship,  send  the  Trojan  king. 
We  met  in  6ght;  I  know  him,  to  my  cost: 
With  what  a  whirling  force  his  lance  he 

toss'd! 
Heav'ns  I  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to 

throw  I 
How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at 

ev*ry  blow ! 
Had  Tro^  prodnc'd  two  more  his  noatch  in 

might. 
They  would  have  chang*d  the  fortune  of  the 

fight:  440 

Th'  invasion  of  the  Greeks  had  been  re- 

tum'd. 
Our  empire  wasted,  and  our  cities  burned. 
The  long  defense  the  Trojan  people  made, 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand: 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  in  command; 
iBneas,  not  inferior  in  the  field, 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  excell'd. 
Make  peace,  ye  Latians,  and  avoid  with  care 
Th'  impending  dangers  of  a  fatal  war.'   450 
fie  said  no  more;  but,  with  this  cold  excuse, 
fiefns'd  th'  alliance,  and  advis'd  a  truce." 


Thus  Venulus  concluded  his  report. 
A  jarring  murmur  fiU'd  the  factious  court: 
As,  when  a  torrent  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  dashes  o'er  the  stones  that  stop  the 

course. 
The  flood,  constrain'd  within  a  scanty  space. 
Roars  horrible  along  th'  uneasy  race; 
White  foam    in    gath'iing    eddies    floats 

around; 
The  rocky  shores  rebellow  to  the  sound.  460 
The  murmur  ceas'd:  then  from  his  lofty 

throne 
The  king  invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
"  I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  we  now  debate 
Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late. 
Much  better  had  it  been  for  you  and  me, 
Unfore'd  by  this  our  last  necessity. 
To  have  been  earlier  wise,  than  now  to 

call 
A  council,  when  the  foe  surrounds  the  wall. 
O  citizens,  we  wage  unequal  war, 
With  men  not  only  Heav'n's  peculiar  care, 
But  Heav'n's  own  race;  unconquer'd  in  the 

field,  471 

Or,  conquer'd,  yet  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
What  hopes  you  had  in  Diomede,  lay  down: 
Our  hopes  must  center  on  ourselves  alone. 
Yet  those  how  feeble,  and,  indeed,  how  vain, 
You  see  too  well;  nor  need  my  words  ex- 
plain. 
Vanqmsh'd  without  resource;  laid  flat  by 

fate; 
Factions  within,  a  foe  without  the  gate  I 
Not  but  I  grant  that  all  performed  their 

parts 
With  manly  force,  and  with  undaunted 

hearts:  480 

With  our  united  strength  the  war  we  wag'd; 
With  equal  numbers,  equal  arms,  enn&g'd. 
You  see  th'  event.  —  Now  hear  what  I  pro- 
pose. 
To  save  our  friends,  and  satbfy  our  foes. 
A  tract  of  land  the  Latins  have  possess'd 
Along  the  Tiber,  stretching  to  the  west, 
Which  now  Rutulians  and  Auruncans  till. 
And  their  mix'd  cattle  g^raze  the  fruitful 

hill. 
Those  mountains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower 

land,  489 

If  you  consent,  the  Trojan  shall  command, 
Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours;  and  there. 
On   terms   agreed,  the  oommon  country 

share. 
There  let  'em  build  and  settle,  if  they 
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Unless  they  choose  once  more  to  cross  the 

seas, 
In  search  of  seats  remote  from  Italy, 
And  from  unwelcome  inmates  set  us  free. 
Then  twice  ten  galleys  let  us  build  with 

speed, 
Or  twice  as  many  more,  if  more  they  need. 
Materials  are  at  hand;  a  well-grown  wood 
Runs  equal  with  the  margin  of  the  flood: 
Let  them  the  number  ana  the  form  assi^; 
The  care  and  cost  of  all  the  stores  be  mme. 
To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators  503 
Shall  be  conmiission'd  hence  with  ample 

pow'rs, 
With  olive  crown'd:  the  presents  they' 

shall  bear, 
A  purple  robe,  a  royal  iVry  chair, 
And  all  the  marks  of  sway  that  Latian 

monarchs  wear, 
And  sums  of  gold.    Among  yourselves  de- 
bate 
This  great  affair,  and  save    the  sinking 

state." 
Then  Drances  took  the  word,  who  gmdg*d, 

long  since,  510 

The  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince. 
Factious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  council  1 

board, 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  >- 

sword; 
A  dose  cabaUer,  and  tongue-valiant  lord. 
Koble  his  mother  was,  and  near  the  throne; 
But,  what  his  Other's  parentage,  unknown. 
He  rose,  and  took  Ur  advantage  of  the 

tunes. 
To  load  young  Tumus  with  invidious  crimes. 
''Such  truths,  O  king,"  said  he,  *'your 

words  contain,  519 

As  strike  the  sense,  and  all  replies  are  vain; 
Nor  are  your  loyal  subjects  now  to  seek 
What  conmion  needs  require,  but  fear  to 

speak. 
Let  him  give  leave  of  speech,  that  haughty 

man. 
Whose  pride  this  unauspicious  war  began; 
For  whose  ambition  (let  me  dare  to  say. 
Fear  set  apart,  tho'  death  is  in  my  way) 
The  plains  of  Latium  run  with  blood  around; 
So  many  valiant  heroes  bite  the  ground; 
Dejected  grief  in  ev'ry  face  appears; 
A  town  in  mourning,  and  a  land  in  tears; 
While  he,  th'  undoubted  author  of  our 

harms,  531 

The  man  who  menaces  the  gods  with  arms, 
Yet,  after  all  his  boasts,  forsook  the  fight. 


And  sought  his  safety  in  ignoble  flight. 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to 
send 

Such  boimteous  presents  to  your  Trojan 
friend; 

Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  joint  request. 

One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the 
rest: 

Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride;   1 

With  that  alliance  let  the  league  be  tied,  I 

And  for  the  bleeding  land  a  lasting  peace  | 
provide.  $41 J 

Let  insolence  no  longer  awe  the  throne; 

But,  with  a  father's  right,  bestow  your  own. 

For  this  maligner  of  the  general  good. 

If  still  we  fear  his  force,  he  must  oe  woo'd; 

His  hauffhty  godhead  we  with  pray'rs  im- 
pure. 

Your  scepter  to  release,  and  our  just  rights 
restore. 

0  cursed  cause  of  all  our  ills,  must  we 
Wage  wars  unjust,  and  fall  in  fight,  for 

thee  I 

What  right  hast  thou  to  rule  the  Latian 
state,  550 

And  send  us  out  to  meet  our  certain  fate  ? 

rris  a  destructive  war:  from  Tumus'  hand 

Our  peace  and  public  safety  we  demand. 

Let  the  fair  bride  to  the  brave  chief  re- 
main; 

If  not,  the  peace,  without  the  pledge,  is 
vain. 

Tumus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your 
friend, 

Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend: 

1  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  others'  realms,  but,  beaten,  to  withdraw. 
Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate;  560 
Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking 

fate. 
Your  interest    is,  the  war  should    never 

cease; 
But  we  have  felt  enough  to  wish  the  peace: 
A  land  exhausted  to  the  last  remains, 
Depopulated  towns,  and  driven  plains. 
Yet,  if  desire  of  fame,  and  thirst  of  pow'r, 
A    beauteous  princess,  with  a  crown  in 

dow'r. 
So  fire  your  mind,  in  arms  assert  your 

right. 
And  meet  your  foe,  who  dares  you  to  the 

fight. 
Mankind  it  seems,  is  made  for  you  alone; 
We,  but  the  slaves  who  mount  you  to  the 

throne:  $71 
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A  base  ignoble  crowd,  without  a  name, 
Unwept,  nnworthy  of  the  f un'ral  flame, 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  hifl  life, 
That  Tumus  may  possess  a  royal  wife. 
Permit  not,  mighty  man,  so  mean  a  crew 
Should  share  such  triumphs,  and  detain 

from  you 

The  post  of  honor,  your  undoubted  due. 

Bather  alone  your  matchless  force  employ, 

To  merit  what  alone  you  must  enjoy."    580 

These  words,  so  full  of  malice  mix'd  with 

art, 
Inflam'd  with  rage  the    youthful    hero's 

heart. 
Then,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his 

breast, 
He  heay'd  for  wind,  and  thus  his  wrath  ex- 
pressed: 
^You,  Drances,  neyer  want  a  stream  of 

words, 
Then,  when  the  public  need  requires  our 

swords. 
First  in  the  council  hall  to  steer  the  state, 
And  eyer  foremost  in  a  tongue-debate. 
While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  the 

foe, 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  oyerflow:  590 
But  let  the  potent  orator  declaim, 
And  ¥rith  the  brand  of  coward  blot  my 

name; 
Free  leaye  is  giy 'n  him,  when  his  fatal ' 

hand 
Has  coyer'd  with  more  corps  the  sanguine 

strand. 
And  high  as  mine  his  tow'ring  trophies 

stand. 

If  any  doubt  remains,  who  dares  the  most, 
Let  us  decide  it  at  the  Trojans'  cost, 
And  issue  both  abreast,  where  honor  calls  — 
Foes  are   not    far    to  seek  without  the 

walls  — 
Unless  his  noisy  tongue  can  only  fight,     600 
And  feet  were  giy'n  him  but  to  speed  his 

flight. 
I  beaten  m>m  the  field  ?    I  f oro'd  away  ? 
Who,  but  so  known  a  dastard,  dares  to 

say? 
Ebd  he  but  eVn  beheld  the  fight,  his  eyes 
Had  witnessed  for  me  what  his  tongue  de- 
nies: 
What  heaps  of  Trojans  by  this  hand  were 

slain, 
And  how    the  bloody  Tiber  swell'd  the 

main. 
All  saw,  but  he,  th'  Arcadian  troops  retire 


In  scattered  squadrons,  and  their  prince  ex- 
pire. 
The  giant  brothers,  in  their  camp,  haye 

found,  6to 

I  was  not  foro'd  with  ease  to  quit  my 

ground. 
Not  such  the  Trojans  tried  me,  when,  in- 

clos'd, 
I  singly  their  united  arms  oppos'd: 
First  lorc'd  an  entrance  thro'  their  thick 

array; 
Then,  glutted  with  their  slaughter,  freed 

my  way* 
eTis  a  destructiye  war  ?    So  let  it  be, 
But  to  the  Phryg^ian  pirate,  and  to  thee  1 
Meantime  proceed  to  fill  the  people's  ears 
With  fabe  reports,  their  minds  with  panic 

fears: 
Extol  the   strength  of  a  twice-conquer'd 

race;  6ao 

Our  foes  encourage,  and  our  friends  debase. 
Belieye  thy  fables,  and  the  Trojau  town 
Triumphant  stands;  the  Grecians  are  o'er- 

thrown; 
Suppliant  at  Hector's  feet  Achilles  lies, 
And  Diomede  from  fierce  JEneas  flies. 
Say  rapid  Aufldus  with  awful  dread 
Runs  backward  from  the  sea,  and  hides  his 

head, 
When  the  great  Trojan  on  his  bank  appears; 
For  that 's  as  true  as  thy  dissembled  fears 
Of  my  reyenge.  Dismiss  that  yanity:      630 
Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  from  me. 
Let  that  yile  soul  in  that  yile  body  rest; 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest. 

"  Now,  royal  father,  to  the  present  state 
Of  our  affairs,  and  of  this  high  debate: 
If  in  your  arms  thus  early  you  diffide. 
And  think  your  fortune  is  already  tried; 
If  one  defeat  has  brought  us  down  so  low. 
As  neyer  more  in  fields  to  meet  the  foe; 
Then  I  conclude  for  peace:  'tis  time  to 

treat,  640 

And  lie  like  yassals  at  the  yictor's  feet. 
But,  O  1  if  any  ancient  blood  remains, 
One  drop  of  aU  our  Others',  in  our  yeins. 
That  man  would  I  prefer  before  the  rest. 
Who  dar'd  his  death  with  an  undaunted 

breast; 
Who  comely  fell,  by  no  dishonest  wound. 
To  shun  that  sight,  and,  dying,  gnaw'd  the 

ground. 
But,  if  we  stiU  haye  fresh  recruits  in  store. 
If  our  confederates  can  afford  us  more; 
If  the  contended  field  we  brayely  fought,  650 
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And  not  a  bloodless  victory  was  bought; 
Their  losses  eqnal'd  ours;  and,  for  their 

slain. 
With  eqniil  fire,  they  flU'd  the  shining 

plain; 
Why  thus,  unforc'd,  should  we  so  tamely 

yield, 
And,  ere  the  trumpet  sounds,  resign  the 

field? 
Good  unexpected,  evils  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene : 
Some,  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down 

amain; 
Then   fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise 

again. 
If  Diomede  refuse  his  aid  to  lend,  660 

The  great  Messapus  yet  remains  our  friend: 
Tolumnius,  who  foretells  events,  is  ours; 
Th'  Italian  chiefs  and  princes  join  their 

pow'rs: 
Nor  least  in  number,  nor  in  name  the  last. 
Your  own  brave  subjects  have  your  cause 

embraced. 
Above  the  rest,  the  Yolscian  Amazon 
Contains  an  army  in  herself  alone. 
And  heads  a  squadron,  terrible  to  sight. 
With  ^litt*ring  shields,  in    brazen  armor 

bright. 
Yet,  if  the  foe  a  sinele  fight  demand,       670 
And  I  alone  the  public  peace  withstsmd; 
If  you  consent,  he  shall  not  be  ref  us'd. 
Nor  find  a  hand  to  victory  unus'd. 
This  new  Achilles,  let  him  take  the  field. 
With  fated  armor,  and  Vulcanian  shield  1 
For  you,  my  royal  father,  and  my  fame, 
I,  Tumus,  not  the  least  of  all  my  name, 
Devote  my  soul.     He  calls  me  hand  to  hand. 
And  I  alone  will  answer  his  demand.       679 
Drances  shall  rest  secure,  and  neither  share 
The  Hanger,  nor  divide  the  prize  of  war.'' 
While  they  debate,  nor  these  nor  those 
will  yield, 
^neas  draws  his  forces  to  the  field, 
And  moves  his  camp.    The  scouts  with  fly- 
ing speed 
Return,  and  thro'  the  frighted  city  spread 
Th'  unpleasing  news,  the  Trojans  are  de- 
scried, 
In  battle  marching  by  the  river  side, 
And  bending  to  the  town.    They  take  th' 

alarm: 
Some  tremble,  some  are  bold;  all  in  confu- 
sion arm. 
Th'  impetuous  youth  press  forward  to  the 
field;  690 


They  clash  the  sword,  and  clatter  on  the 

shield: 
The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming 

cry; 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  repl^; 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  m 

the  sky. 
Like  that  of  swans  remurm'ring  to  the 

floods, 
Or  birds  of  difTring  kinds  in  hollow  woods. 
Tumus  th'  occasion  takes,  and  cries  aloud: 
''Talk  on,  ye  quaint  haranguers  of  the 

crowd: 
Declaim  in  praise  of  peace,  when  danger 

calls, 
And  the  fierce  foes  in  arms  approach  the 

walls.  700 

He  said,  and,  turning  short,  with  speedy 

pace. 
Casts  ba^k  a  scornful  gknce,  and  quits  the 

place: 
"  Thou,  Yolusus,  the  Yolscian  troops  com- 
mand 
To  mount;  and  lead  thyself  our  Ardean 

band. 
Messapus  and  Catillus,  post  your  force 
Along   the  fields,  to  charge  the  Trojan 

horse. 
Some  guard  the  passes,  others  man  the  wall; 
Drawn  up  in  arms,  the  rest  attend  my  call." 
They  swarm  from  ev'ry  quarter  of  the 

town, 
And  with  disordered   haste  the  rampires 

cr6wn.  710 

Grood  old  Latinus,  when  he  saw,  too  late. 
The  gathering  storm  just  breaking  on  the 

state, 
Dismiss'd  the  council  till  a  fitter  time, 
And  own^d  hb  easy  temper  as  his  crime. 
Who,  forc'd  against  his  reason,  had  com- 
plied 
To  break  the  treaty  for  the  promis'd  bride. 
Some  help  to  sink  new  trenches;  othen 

aid 
To  ram  the  stones,  or  raise  the  palisade. 
Hoarse  trumpets  sound  th'  alann;  around 

the  wsdls 
Runs  a  distracted  crew,  whom  their  last 

labor  calls.  730 

A  sad  procession  in  the  streets  is  seen. 
Of  matrons,  that  attend  the  mother  queen: 
High  in  her  chair  she  sits,  and,  at  her  side, 
With  downcast  eyes  appears  th^  fatal  bride. 
They  mount  the  cliff,  where  Pallas'  temple 

stands; 
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Fray'n  in  their  mouths,  and  presents  in 

their  hands. 
With  censers  first  they  fume  the  sacred 

shrine, 
Then  in  this  common  supplication  join: 
"  O  patroness  of  arms,  mispotted  maid, 
Propitious  hear,  and  lend  thy  Latins  aid  I  730 
Break  short  the  pirate's  lance;  pronounce 

his  fate. 
And  lay  the  Phrygian  low  before  the  gate.*' 
Now  Tumus  arms  for  fight.    His  back 

and  breast 
Well-temper'd  steel  and  scaly  brass  inyest: 
The  cuishes  which  his  brawny  thighs  in- 
fold 
Are  mingled  metal  damask'd  o'er  with  gold. 
His  faithful  fauchion  sits  upon  his  side; 
Nor  casque,  nor  crest,  his  manly  features 

hide: 
But,  bare  to  Yiew,  amid  surrounding  friends. 
With  eodlike  grace,  he  from  the  tow'r 

descends.  740 

Exulting  in  his  strength,  he  seems  to  dare 
His  absent  rival,  and  to  promise  war. 
Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus,  vrith  broken 

reins. 
The  wanton  courser  prances  o'er  the  plains, 
Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the 

mounds. 
And  snuffs  the  females  in  forbidden  grounds, 
Or  seeks  his  wat'ring  in  the  well-known 

flood, 
To  quench  his  thirst,  and  cool  his-fiery  blood : 
He  swims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain, 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  flows  his  waving 

mane :  750 

He  neiehs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on 

high; 
Before  his  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters 

fly. 
Soon  as  the  prince  appears  without  the 

gate. 
The  yoiscians,  with  their  yirgin  leader,  wait 

His  last  commands.    Then,  with  a  grace- 
ful mien. 
Lights  from  her  lofty  steed  the  warrior 

queen: 
Her  squadron  imitates,  and  each  descends; 
Whose  common  suit  Camilla  thus  com- 
mends: 
''  If  sense  of  honor,  if  a  soul  secure 
Of  inborn  worth,  that  can  all  tests  endure. 
Can  promise  aught,  or  on  itself  rely        761 
Greatly  to  dare,  to  conquer  or  to  die; 
Then,  1  alone,  sustained  by  these,  will  meet 


The  Tyrrhene  troops,  and  promise  their  de- 
feat. 
Ours  be  the  danger,  ours  the  sole  renown: 
You,  gen'ral,  stay  behind,  and  guard  the 

town." 
Tumus  a  while  stood  mute,  with  glad 

surprise, 
And  on  the  fierce  virago  fix'd  his  eves; 
Then  thus  retum'd:  "  O  grace  of  Italy,  769 
With  what  becominfi^  thanks  can  I  reply  ? 
Not  only  words  lie  uib'ring  in  my  breast, 
But  thought  itself  is  by  thy  praise  op- 

press'd. 
Yet  rob  me  not  of  all;  but  let  me  join 
My  toils,  my  hazard,  and  my  fame,  with 

thine. 
The  Trojan,  not  in  strataeem  unskiirdy 
Sends  his  light  horse  before  to  scour  the 

field: 
Himself,  thro'  steep  ascents  and  thorny 

Inrakes, 
A  larger  compass  to  the  city  takes. 
This  news  my  scouts  confirm,  and  I  prepare 
To  foil  his  cunning,  and  his  force  to  dare; 
With  chosen  foot  his  passage  to  forelay,  781 
And  place  an  ambush  in  the  windingway. 
Thou,  with  thy  Yoiscians,  face  the  Tuscan 

horse: 
The  brave  Messapus  shall  thy  troops  in- 

foroe 
With  those  of  Tibnr,  and  the  Latian  band. 
Subjected  all  to  thy  supreme  command." 
This  said,  he  warns  Messapus  to  the  war, 
Then  ev'ry  chief  exhorts  with  equal  care. 
All  thus  encourag'd,  his  own  troops  he  joins, 
And  hastes  to  prosecute  his  deep  designs. 

Inclosed  with  hills,  a  winding  valley  lies. 
By  nature  formed  for  fraud,  and  fitted  for 

surprise.  79a 

A  narrow  track,  by  human  steps  untrode, 
Leads,  thro'  perplexing  thorns,  to  this  ob- 
scure abode. 
High  o'er  the  vale  a  steepy  mountain  stands, 
Whence   the   surveying  sight   the  nether 

ground  commands. 
The  top  is  level,  an  offensive  seat 
Of  war;  and  from  the  war  a  safe  retreat: 
For,  on  the  right  and  left,  is  room  to  press 
The  foes  at  hand,  or  from  afar  distress;  800 
To  drive  'em  headlong  downward,  and  to 

pour 
On  their  descending  backs  a  stony  sfaow'r. 
Thither  young  Tumus  took  the  well-known 

way, 
Possess'd  the  pass,  and  in  blind  ambush  lay. 
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Meantime^  Latonian  Fhcabe,  from   the 

skies, 
Beheld  th'  approaching  war  with  hateful 

eves, 
And  cali'd  the  light-foot  Opis  to  her  aid, 
Her  most  beloy'd  and  eyer-tnisbr  maid; 
Then  vrith  a  sigh  began:  ''Camilla  goes 
To  meet  her  death  amidst  her  fatal  foes: 
The  nymph  I  loy'd  of  all  my  mortal  train, 
Invested  with  Diana's  am^i,  in  vain.        812 
Nor  is  my  kindness  for  the  virgin  new: 
'T  was  bom  with  her;  and  wiUi  her  years 

it  grew. 
Her  &ther  Metabns,  when  forc'd  away 
From  old  Privemum,  for  tyrannic  swav, 
Snatoh'd  up,  and  sav'd  from  his  prevailing 

foes, 
This  tender  babe,  companion  of  bis  woes. 
Casmilla  was  her  mother;  but  he  drown'd 
One  hissing  letter  in  a  softer  sound,        Sm 
And  cali'd  Camilla.    Thro'  the  woods  he 

flies; 
Wrapp'd  in  his  robe  the  royal  infant  lies. 
His  foes  in  sight,  he  mends  his  weary 

pace; 
With  shouts  and  clamors  they  pursue  the 

chase. 
The  banks  of  Amasene  at  length  he  gains: 
The  raging  flood  his  farther  flight  re- 

strams, 
Bais'd  o'er  the  borders  with  unusual  rains. 
Frepar'd  to  plunge  into   the  stream,  he 

fears. 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  the  charge  he 

bears. 
Anxious,  he  stops  a  while,  and  thinks  in 

haste;  830 

Then,  desp'rate  in  distress,  resolves  at  last. 
A  knottr  lance  of  well-boil'd  oak  he  bore; 
The  middle  part  with  cork  he  cover 'd  o'er: 
He  clos'd  the  child  within  the  hollow  space; 
With  twigs  of  bending  osier  bound  the  case; 
Then  pois'd  the  spear,  heavy  with  human 

weight, 
And  thus  mvok'd  mv  favor  for  the  freight: 
'Accept,  great  goddess  of  the  woods,   he 

said, 
'  Sent  by  her  sire,  this  dedicated  maid  ! 
Thro'    air  she  flies   a   suppliant    to  thy 

shrine;  840 

And  the  first  weapons  that  she  knows,  are 

thine.' 
He  said;  and  with  full  force  the  spear  he 

threw: 
Above  the  soundinir  waves  Camilla  flew. 


Then,  presa'd    by  foes,  he  stemm'd   the 

stormv  tide, 
And  gain'd,  by  stress  of  arms,  the  farther 

side. 
His  fasten'd  spear  he  puU'd  from  out  the 

ground. 
And,  victor  of  his  vows,  his  infant  nymph 

unbound; 
Nor;  after  that,  .in  towns  which  walls  in- 
close, 
Would  trust  his  hunted  life  amidst  his  foes; 
But,  rough,  in  open  air  he  chose  to  lie;   850 
Earth  WM  his  couch,  his  cov'ring  was  the 

sky. 
On  hills  unshorn,  or  in  a  desart  den. 
He  shunn'd  the  dire  society  of  men. 
A  shepherd's  solitary  life  he  led; 
His  daughter  with  the  milk  of  mares  he 

fed. 
The  dugs  of  bears,  and  ev'ry  salvage  beast, 
He  drew,  and  thro'  her  lips  the  liquor 

press'd. 
The  little  Amazon  could  scarcely  go: 
He  loads  her  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow; 
And,  that  she  might  her  stagg'ring  steps 

command,  860 

He  with  a  slender  jav'lin  fills  her  hand. 
Her  flowing  hair  no  golden  fillet  bound; 
Nor    swept  her  trailing   robe  the  dusty 

eround. 
Insteaaof  these,  a  tiger's  hide  o'erspread 
Her  back  and  shoc&ers,  fiisten'd  to  her 

head. 
The  flying  dart  she  first  attempts  to  fling. 
And  round  her  tender  temples  toss'd  the 

Bline; 
Then,  as  her  strength  with  years  in-' 

creas'd,  began 
To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soarinf^  swan. 
And  from  the  clouds  to  f etoh  the  heron 

and  the  crane.  870 

The  Tuscan  matrons  with  each  other  vied. 
To  bless  their  rival  sons  with  such  a  bride; 
But  she  disdains  their  love,  to  share  with 

me 
The  sylvan  shades  and  vow'd  virginity. 
And,  O  I  I  wish,  contented  with  my  cares 
Of  salvage  spoils,  she  had  not  sought  the 

wars: 
Then  had  she  been  of  my  celestial  train, 
And  shunn'd  the  fate  that  dooms  her  to  be 

slain. 
But  since,  opposing  Heav'n's  decree,  she 

goes  879 

To  find  her  death  among  forbidden  foes, 
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Haste  with  these  anns,  and  take  thy  steepy 

flight, 
Where,  with  the  gods  ayerse,  the  Latins 

fight. 
This  bow  to  thee,  this  quiver  I  bequeath, 
This  chosen  arrow,  to  rerenge  her  death: 
By  whatever  hand  CamiUa  shall  be  slain. 
Or  of  the  Trojan  or  Italian  train, 
Let  him  not  pass  unpunished  from  the 

plain. 
Then,  in  a  hollow  cloud,  myself  will  aid 
To  bear  the  breathless  body  of  my  maid: 
Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unpro- 

fan'd  890 

Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand, 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native 

knd." 
She  said.  The  faithful  nymph  descends  ^ 

from  high 
With  rapid  flight,  and  cuts  the  sounding 

sty: 
Black' clouds  and  stormy  winds  around 

her  body  fly.  ^ 

By  this,  the  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  horse. 
Drawn  up  in  squadrons,  with  united  force. 
Approach  the  walls:  the  sprightly  coursers 

bound, 
Press  forward  on  their  bits,  and  shift  their 

ground. 
Shields,  arms,  and  spears  flash  horribly 

from  far;  900 

And  the  fields  glitter  with  a  waving  war. 
Oppos'd  to  these,  come  on  with  furious 

force 
Messapns,  Coras,  and  the  Latian  horse; 
These  in  the  body  plac'd,  on  either  hand 
Sustained  and  clos*a  by  fair  Camilla's  band. 
Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears; 
And  less  and  less  tiie  middle  space  appears. 
Thick  smoke  obscures  the  field;  and  scarce 

are  seen 
The   neighing  coursers,  and  the  shouting 

men. 
In  distance  of  their  darts  they  stop  their 


course; 


9x0 


Then  man  to  man  they  msh,  and  horse  to 

horse. 
The  face  of  heav'n  their  flying  jav'lins  hide, 
And  deaths  unseen  are  dealt  on  either  side. 
Tyrrhenus,  and  Aconteus,  void  of  fear. 
By  mettled  coursers  borne  in  full  career, 
Meet  first  oppos'd;    and,  with  a  mighty 

shock, 
Their    horses'  heads  against  each    other 

knock. 


Far  from  his  steed  is  fierce  Aoonteus  cast, ' 
As  with  an  engine's  force,  or  lightning's 

.blast: 
He  rolls  along  in  blood,  and  breathes  his 
last.  930 

The  Latin  squadrons  take  a  sudden  fright, 
And  sling  their  shields  behind,  to  save  their 

backs  in  flight. 
Spurring  at  speed,  to  their  own  walls  they 

Close  in  the  rear  the  Tuscan  troops  pursue. 
And  u^e  their  flight:   Asylas  leads  the 

chase; 
Till,  seiz'd  with  shame,  they  wheel  about 

and  face, 
Receive  their  foes,  and  raise  a  threat'ning 

cry. 
The  Tuscans  take  their  turn  to  fear  and  fly. 
So  swelling  surges,  vrith  a  thund'ring  roar, 
Driven  on  each  other's  backs,  insmt  the 

shore,  930 

Bound  o'er  the  rocks,  incroach  upon  the 

land. 
And  far  upon  the  beach  eject  the  sand; 
Then  backward,  with  a  swing,  they  take 

their  way, 
Repuls'd  from  upper  ground,  and  seek  their 

mother  sea; 
With  equal  hurry  quit  th'  invaded  shore. 
And  swallow  back  the  sand  and  stones  they 

spew'd  before. 
Twice  were  the  Tuscans  masters  of  the 

field. 
Twice  bv  the  Latins,  in  their  turn,  repell'd. 
Asham'a  at  length,  to  the  third  charge  they 

ran; 
Both  hosts  resolved,  and  mingled  man  to 

man.  940 

Now  dying  groans  are  heard;  the  fields  are 

strow'd 
With  falling  bodies,  and  are  drunk  with 

blood. 
Arms,  horses,  men,  on  heaps  together  lie: 
Confus'd  the  fight,  and  more  conf us'd  the 

cry. 
Orsilochus,  who  durst  not  press  too  near 
Strong  Remulus,  at  distance  drove  his 

spear. 
And  stuck  the  steel  beneath  his  horse's 

ear. 
The  fiery  steed,  impatient  of  the  wound, ' 
Curvets,  and,  springing  upward  with  a 

bound. 
His  helpless  lord  cast  backward  on  the 

ground.  950 
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CatilluB  pierc'd  lolaa  first;  then  drew 
His  reeking    lance,  and  at  Herminius 

threw, 
The  mighty  champion  of    the  Tuscan 

crew. 
His  neck  and  throat  unarm'd,  his  head  was 

bare. 
But  shaded  with  a  length  of  yellow  hair: 
Secure,  he  fought,  exposed  on  ey'ry  part, 
A  spacious  mark  for  swords,  and  for  the 

flying  dart. 
Across  the  shoulders  came  the  feather'd 

wound; 
Transfixed,  he  fell,  and  doubled    to  the 

ground. 
The  sands  with  streaming  blood  are  san- 
guine dyed,  960 
And  death  with  honor  sought  on  either 

side. 
Resistless  thro'  the  war  Camilla  rode, 
In  dai««^unappaU-d,  and    pleu'd  with 

blood. 
One  side  was  bare  for  her  exerted  breast; 
One    shoulder  vrith    her   painted    quiver 

press'd. 
Now  from  afar  her  fatal  jaylins  play; 
Now  with  her  ax's  edge  she  hews  her  way: 
Diana's  arms  upon  her  shoulder  sound; 
And  when,  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits 

the  ground, 
From  her  Mnt  bow  she  sends  a  backward 

wound.  970  _ 

Her  maids,  in  martial  pomp^  on  either  side, 
Larina,  Tulla,  fierce  Tarpeia,  ride: 
Italians  all;  in  peace,  their  queen*s  delight; 
In  war,  the  bold  complmions  of  the  fight. 
So  maroh'd  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old, 
When    Thermodon    with    bloody    billows 

roll'd: 
Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were 

seen. 
When  Theseus  met  in  fight  their  maiden 

queen: 
Such  to  the  field  Penthisilea  led, 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians 

fled;  980 

With  such,  retum'd  triumphant  from  IJie 

war. 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car; 
They  clash  with  manly  f  oroe  their  moony 

shields; 
With  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian 

fields. 
Who    foromost,  and    who    last,  heroic 

maid. 


On  the  cold  earth  wero  by  thy  oounupe 

liud? 
Thy  spear,  of  mountain  ash,  Enmenius  first. 
With  fury  driv'n,  from  side  to  side  tran»- 

piero'd: 
A  purple  stream  came  spouting  from  the 

wound; 
Bath'd  in  his  blood  he  lies,  and  bites  the 

ground.  990 

Liris  and  Pagasus  at  once  she  slew: 
The  former,  as  the  slacken'd  roins  he  drew 
Of    his    faint    steed;    the    latter,  as    he 

strotch'd 
His  arm  to  prop  his    friend,  the  javlin 

reach'd. 
By  the  same  weapon,  sent  from  the  same 

hand. 
Both  fall  together,  and  both  spurn  the  sand. 
Amastrus  next  is  added  to  the  slain: 
The  rost  in  rout  she  follows  o'er  the  plain: 
Terous,  Harpalycus,  Demophoon,  999 

And  Chromis,  at  full  speed  her  fury*  shun. 
Of  all  her  deadly  darts,  not  one  she  lost; 
Each  was  attended  with  a  Trojan  ghost. 
Young  Omithus  bestrode  a  hunter  steed, 
Swift  for  the  chase,  and  of  Apulian  breed. 
Him  from  afar  she  spied,  in  arms  unknown: 
O'er  his  broad    back    an  ox's    hide  was 

thrown; 
His  helm  a  wolf,  whose  gaping  jaws  were 

spread 
A   coy'ring   for  his  cheeks,  and    grinn'd 

around  his  head. 
He  dench'd  within  his  hand  an  iron  pron^, 
And  tower'd  aboye  the  rest,  conspicuous  m 

the  throng.  toio 

Him  soon  she  singled  from  the  flying  train, 
And  slew  with  ease;  then  thus  insmts  the 

slain: 
«  Vain  hunter,  didst  thou  think  thro'  woods 

to  chase 
The  sayage  herd,  a  yile  and    trembling 

race? 
Hero  cease  thy  yaunts,  and  own  my  victory: 
A  woman  warrior  was  too  strong  for  thee. 
Yet,  if  the  ghosts  demand  the  conqu'ror's 

name. 
Confessing  great  Camilla,  save  thy  shame." 
Then  Butes  and  Orsilochus  she  slew, 
The  bulkiest  bodies  of  the  Trojan  crow;  soao 
But  Butes  breast  to  breast:   the  spear  1 

descends  | 

Above  the  gorget,  where  his  helmet  ends, 
And  o'er  the  shield  which  his  left  side 

defends. 
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Ornlochns  and  she  their  cooners  ply: 
He  seema  to  follow,  and  she  seems  to  fly; 
Bat  in  a  narrower  ring  she  makes  the  race; 
And  then  he  flies,  and  she  pursues  the 

ohase. 
Gathering  at  length  on  her  deluded  foe, 
She  swings  her  ax,  and  rises  to  the  blow; 
Full  on  the  helm  behind,  with  such  a  sway 
The  weapon  falls,  the  riyen  steel  giyes 

way:  103 1 

He  groans,  he  roars,  he  sues  in  yain  for 

grace; 
Brains,  mingled  with  his  blood,  besmear  his 

face. 
Astonish'd  Annus  just  arriyes  by  chance, 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  adyance; 
But,  fixing  on  the  horrid  maid  his  eye. 
He  stares,  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  yain  to 

fly; 
Yet,  like  a  true  Ligurian,  bom  to  cheat, 
(At  least  while  fortune  fayor'd  his  deceit,) 
Cries  out  aloud:  **  What  courage  haye  you 

shown,  1040 

Who  trust  your  courser's  strength,  and  not 

your  own  ? 
Forego  the  yantage  of  your  horse,  alight. 
And  then  on  equal  terms  begin  the  fight: 
It  shall  be  seen,  weak  woman,  what  you 


When,  foot  to  foot,  you  combat  with  a  man.'' 

He  said.    She  glows  with  anger  and  dis- 
dain, 

Dismounts  with  speed  to  dare  him  op  the 
plain. 

And  leayes  her  horse  at  large  among  her 
train; 

With  her  drawn  sword  defies  him  to  the 
field,  1049 

And,  marelung,  lifts  aloft  her  maiden  shield. 

The  youth,  who  thought  his  cunning  did  suc- 
ceed. 

Reins  round  his  horse,  and  urges  all  his 
speed; 

Adds  the  remembrance  of  the  spur,  and 
hides 

The  p;oring  rowels  in  his  bleeding  sides. 

"  Yam  fool,  and  coward  1 "  cries  the  lofty 
maid, 

<«  Caught  in  the  train  which  thou  thyself 
hast  laid ! 

On  others  practice  thy  Ligurian  arts; 

Thin  stratagems  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 

Are  lost  on  me:  nor  shalt  thou  safe  retire, 

With  yaunting  lies,  to  thy  fallacious  sire." 

At  this,  so  fast  her  flying  feet  she  sped,  1061 


That  soon  she  strain'd  beyond  his  horse's 

head: 
Then  turning  short,  at  once  she  seiz'd  the 

rein. 
And  laid  the  boaster  groyling  on  the  plain. 
Not  with  more  ease  uie  falcon,  from  aboye. 
Trusses  in  middle  air  the  trembling  doye. 
Then    plumes    the    prey,   in    her    strong 

pounces  bouna: 
The  feathers,  foul  with  blood,  come  tum- 
bling to  the  ground. 
Now  mighty  Joye,  from  his  superior 

height. 
With  his  broad  eye  suryeys  th'  unequal 

fight.  1070 

He  fires  the  breast  of  Tarchon  vrith  disdain, 
And  sends  him  to  redeem  th'  abandon'd 

plain. 
Betwixt  the  broken  ranks  the  Tuscan  rides. 
And  these  encourages,  and  those  he  chides; 
Recalls  each  leader,  by  his  name,  from 

flight; 
Renews  their  ardor,  and  restores  the  fight. 
"  What  panic  fear  has  seiz'd  your  soius  ? 

O  shame, 
O  brand  perpetual  of  th'  Etrurian  name  ! 
Cowards  mcurable,  a  woman's  hand 
Driyes,  breaks,  anid  scatters  your  ignoble 

band!  loSo 

Now  cast  away  the  sword,  and  quit  the 

shield  I 
What  use  of  weapons  which  you  dare  not 

wield  ?• 
Not  thus  you  fly  your  female  foes  by  night, 
Nor  shun  the  feuit,  when  the  full  bowls 

inyite; 
When  to  fat  off'rings  the  glad  augur  calls. 
And  the  shrill  hornpipe  sounds  to  baccha- 
nals. 
These  are  your  studied  cares,  your  lewd 

delight: 
Swift  to  debauch,  but  slow  to  manly  fight." 
Thus  haying  said,  he  spurs  amid  the  foes, 
Not  managmg  the  life  he  meant  to  lose. 
The  first  he  &und  he  seiz'd,  with  headlong 

haste,  1091 

In  his  strong  gripe,  and  clasp'd  around  the 

waist: 
'T  was  Venulus,  whom  from  his  horse  he 

tore. 
And,  laid  athwart  his  own,  in  triumph  bore. 
Loud  shouts  ensue;  the  Latins  turn  their 

eyes, 
And  yiew  th'  unusual  sight  with  yast  sur- 

prise. 
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The  fiery  Taichon,  flying  o'er  the  plaiiiB, 
Press'd  in  his  arms  the  pond'rous  prey  sus- 
tains; 
Then,  with  his  shorten'd  spear,  explores 
around  1099 

His  jointed  arms,  to  fix  a  deadly  wound. 
Nor  less  the  captiye  struggles  for  his  life: 
He  writhes  his  body  to  prolong  the  strife, 
And,  fencing  for  his  naked  throat,  exerts 
His  utmost  Tigor,  and  the  point  averts. 
So  stoops  the  yellow  eagle  from  on  high. 
And  bears  a  speckled  serpent  thro'  the  sky, 
Fast'ning  his  crooked  talons  on  the  prey: 
The  prirner  hisses  thro'  the  liquid  way; 
Resists  the  royal  hawk;  and,  tho'  oppressed. 
She   fights    in  volumes,    and    erects  her 
crest:  mo 

Tum'd  to  her  foe,  she  stiffens  ey'ry  scale, 
And  shoots  her  f  orky  tongue,  and  whisks 

her  threat'ning  tail. 
Against  the  victor,  all  defense  is  weak: 
Th'  imperial  bird  still  plies  her  with  his 

beak; 
He  tears  her  bowels,  and  her  breast  he 

g)res; 
ps  his  pinions,  and  securely  soars. 
Thus,  thro'  the  midst  of  circling  enemies, 
Strong  Tarchon  snatch'd  and  bore  away  his 

prize. 
The  Tyrrhene  troops,  that  shrunk  before, 

now  press 
The  Latins,  and  presume  the  like  success,  i xxo 
Then  Aruns,  doom'd  to  death,  his  arts 

assay'd. 
To  murther,  unespied,  the  Yolscian  maid: 
This  way  and  that  his  winding  course  he 

bends. 
And,  wheresoe'er  she  turns,  her  steps  at- 
tends. 
When  she  retires  Tictorious  from  the  chase, 
He  wheels  about  with  care,  and  shifts  his 

place; 
When,  rushmg  on,  she  seeks  her  foes  in 

fight, 
He  keeps  aloof,  but  keeps  her  still  in  sight: 
He  threats,  and  trembles,  trying  ev'ry  way. 
Unseen  to  kill,  and  safely  to  betray.  1130 
Chloreus,  the  priest  of  Cybele,  from  far, 
Glitt'ring  in  Phrygian  arms  amidst  the  war. 
Was  by  the  virgm  viewed.    The  steed  he 

press'd 
Was  proud  with  trappings,  and  his  brawny 

chest 
With  scales  of  gilded  brass  was  cover'd  o'er; 
A  robe  of  Tyrian  dye  the  rider  wore. 


With  deadly  wounds  he  gall'd  the  distant 

foe; 
Gnossian  his  shafts,  and  Lycian  was  his  bow: 
A  golden  helm  his  &ont  and  head  surrounds; 
A    gilded    quiver     from     his     shoulder 

sounds.  sx4» 

Grold,  weav'd  with  linen,  on  his  thighs  he  ^ 

wore. 
With  flowers  of  needlework  distingnish'd 

o'er, 
With  golden  buckles  bound,  and  gather'd 

up  before. 
Him  the  fierce  maid  beheld  with  ardent 

eyes, 
Fond  and  ambitious  of  so  rich  a  prize, 
Or  that  the  temple  might  his  trophies  hold. 
Or  else  to  shine  hersefi  in  Trolan  gold. 
Blind  in  her  haste,  she  chases  him  alone, 
And  seeks  his  life,  regardless  of  her  own. 
This  lucky  moment   the  sly  traitor' 

chose;  1x50 

Then,  starting  from  his  ambush,  up  he 

rose, 
And  threw,  but  first  to  Heav'n  addiess'd 

his  vows: 
**  O  patron  of  Soraote's  high  abodes, 
Fhceous,  the  ruling  pow'r  among  the  gods, 
Whom  first  we  serve,  whole  woods  of  one- 

tuous  pine 
Are  fell'd  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine; 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles, 
Thro'  flames  unsing'd  we  march,  and  tread 

the  kindled  coals: 
Give  me,  propitious  pow'r,  to  wash  away 
The  stains  of  this  dishonorable  day:       1160 
Nor  spoils,  nor  triumph,  from  the  fact  I 

claim, 
But  with  my  future  actions  trust  my  fame. 
Let  me,  by  stealth,  this  female  plague  o'er- 

come. 
And  from  the  field  return  inglorious  home." 
Apollo  heard,  and,  granting  half  his  prayV, 
Shuffled  in  winds  the  rest,  and  toss'd  in 

empty  air. 
He  gives  the  death  desired:  his  safe  return 
By  southern  tempests  to  the  seas  is  borne. 
Now,  when  the  jav'lin  whizz'd  along  the 

skies. 
Both    armies    on    Camilla    tum'd    their 

eyes,  117a 

Directed  by  the  sound.    Of  either  host, 
Th'  unhappy  virgin,  tho'  concem'd  the  most^ 
Was  only  deaf;  so  greedy  was  she  bent 
On  golden  spoils,  and  on  her  prey  intent; 
TlU  in  her  pap  the  winged  weapon  stood 
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Infixed,  and  deeply  drunk  the  purple  blood. 
Her  sad  attendants  hasten  to  sustain 
Their  dying  lady,  drooping  on  the  plain. 
Far  from  their  sight  the  trembling  Aruns 

fliesy 
With  beating  heart,  and  fear  confus'd  with 

joys;  n8o 

Nor  dares  he  farther  to  pursue  his  blow, 
Or  ey'n  to  bear  the  sight  of  his  expiring  foe. 
As,  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  bullock's  hide 
At  unawares,  or  ranch'd  a  shepherd's  side, 
Conscious  of  his  audacious  deea,  he  flies, 
And  claps  his  quiy'ring  tail  between  his 

thighs: 
So,    spee£nff  once,  the  wretch  no  more 

attenoB, 
But,  spurring  forward,  herds  amcmg  his 

friends. 
She  wrench 'd  the  jaylin  with  her  dying 

hands. 
But  wedg'd  within  her  breast  the  weapon 

stands;  1190 

The  wood  she  draws,  the  steely  point  re- 
mains; 
She  stageers  in  her  seat  with  agonizing 

pams: 
(A  gath'ring  mist  o'erclouds  her  cheerful 

eyes, 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  color  flies:) 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom  of  her  female  train 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with 

pain: 
**  Acca,  't  is  past !  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  Death;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus;  fly  with 

speed,  1 199 

And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed. 
Repel  the  Trcnans,  and  the  town  relieve: 
Farewell  I  and  in  Uiis  kiss  my  parting  breath 

receive." 
She  said,  and,  sliding,  sunk  upon  the  plain: 
Dying,  her  open'd  haiMl  forsakes  the  rein; 
Short,  and  more  short,  she  pants:  by  slow 

decrees 
Her  mind  the  passage  from  her  body  frees. 
She  drops  her  sword;  she  nods  her  plumy 

crest. 
Her  drooping  head  declining  on  her  breaat: 
In  the  last  sigh  her  stijue^lm^  soul  expires. 
And,  murm'pmg  with  Siadam,  to  Stygian 

sounds  retires.  1210 

A  shout,  that  struck  the  golden  stars,  en- 
sued; 
I>eq«ir  ai>l  »ge  the  langoiih'd  fight  re- 

newd. 


The  Trojan  troops  and  Tuscans,  in  a  line. 
Advance  to  charge;  the  mix'd  Arcadians 

join. 
But  Cynthia's  maid,  high  seated,  from 

afar 
Surveys  the  field,  and  fortune  of  the  war, 
Unmov'd  a  while,  till,  prostrate  on  the 

plain, 
Welt'ring  in  blood,  she  sees  Camilla  slain, 
And,  round  her  corpse,  of  friends  and 

foes  a  fighting  train. 
Then,  from  the  bottom  of  her  breast,  she 

drew  laao 

A  mournful  sigh,  and  these  sad  words  ensue : 
"  Too  dear  a  fine,  ah  much  lamented  maid, 
Fo,  w«™^  wi«.  the  Trojan.,  thou  hast 

Nor  aught  avail'd,  in  this  unhappy  strife, 
Diana's  sacred  arms,  to  save  thy  life. 
Tet  unreveng'd  thy  goddess  will  not  leave 
Her  vot'ry's  death,  nor  with  vain  sorrow 

grieve. 
Branded  the  wretch,  and  be  his  name  ab- 

horr'd; 
But  after  ages  shall  thy  praise  record. 
TH'  inglorious  coward  soon  shall  press  the 

plain:  1330 

Thus  vows  thy  queen,  and  thus  the  Fates 

ordain.' 
High  o'er  the  field  there  stood  a  hilly 

mound, 
Sacred  the  place,  and  spread  with  oaks 

arouna, 
Where,  in  a  marble  tomb,  Detoennus  lay, 
A  king  that  once  in  Latium  bore  the  sway. 
The  beauteous  Opb  thither  bent  her  flight. 
To  mark  the  traitor  Aruns  from  the  height. 
Him  in  refulgent  arms  she  soon  espied, 
Swoln  with  success;  and  loudly  thus  she 

cried: 
''Thy  backward  steps,  vain  boaster,  are 

too  late;  1:240 

Turn  like  a  man,  at  length,  and  meet  thy 

fate. 
Charg'd  with  my  message,  to  Camilla  go. 
And  say  I  sent  thee  to  the  shades  below. 
An   honor  undeserv'd    from    Cynthia's 

bow." 
She  said,  and  from  her  quiver  chose  with 

speed 
The  wii^^  shaft,  predestin'd  for  the  deed ; 
Then  to  the  stubborn  yew  her  strength  ap- 
plied, 
Till  the  far  distant  horns  approach'd  on 

either  side. 
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The  bowstring  touoh'd  her  breast,  so  strong 

she  drew; 
Whizzing  in  air  the  fatal  arrow  flew.      1350 
At  once  the  twanging  bow  and  sounding 

dart 
The  traitor  heard,  and  felt  the  point  within 

his  heart. 
Him,  beating  with  his  heels  in  pangs  of 

death. 
His  flying  friends  to  foreign  fields  bequeath. 
The    conqu'ring    damsel,    with    expanded 

wings. 
The    welcome    message   to    her  mistress 

brings. 
Their  letter  lost,  the  Volsoians  quit  the 

field; 
And,  unsustain'd,  the  chiefs  of  Tumus  yield. 
The  frk:hted  soldiers,  when  their  captains 

More  on  their  speed  than  on  their  strength 

reljr.  1260 

Confus*d  in  flight,  they  bear  each  other 

down. 
And  spur  their  horses  headlong  to  the  town. 
Driv*n  by  their  foes,  and  to  their  fears  re- 
signed. 
Not  once  they  turn,  but  take  their  wounds 

behind. 
These  drop  the  shield,  and  those  the  lance 

forego. 
Or  on  their  shoulders  bear  the  slacken'd 

bow. 
The  hoofs  of  horses,  with  a  rattling  sound. 
Beat  short  and  thick,  and  shake  the  rotten 

ffround. 
Black  clouds  of  dust  come  rolling  in  the  sky. 
And  o'er  the  darken'd  walls  and  rampires 

fly.  1270 

The  trembling  matrons,  from  their  lofty 

stands, 
Rend  heav'n  with  female  shrieks,  and  wring 

their  hands. 
All  pressing  on,  pursuers  and  pursued, 
Are  crush'd  in  crowds,  a  mingled  multitude. 
Some  happy  few  escape:  the  throng  too  late 
Rush  on  for  entrance,  till  they  choke  the 

gate. 
£Y*n  in  the  sight  of  home,  the  wretched  sire 
Looks  on,  and  sees  his  helpless  son  expire. 
Then,  in  a  fright,  the  folding  gates  they 

dose. 
But  leave  their  friends  excluded  with  their 

foes.  1280 

The    vanquished    cry;    the  victors  loudly 

shout; 


'Tis  terror  all  within,  and  slaughter  all 
without. 

Blind  in  their  fear,  they  bounce  against  the 
wall, 

Or,  to  the  moats  pursued,  precipitate  their 
fall. 
The  Latian  virgins,  valiant  with  despair, 

Arm'd  on  the  tow'rs,  the  common  danger 
share: 

So  much  of  zeal  their  country's  cause  in- 
spir'd; 

So  much  Camilla's  great  example  fir'd. 

Poles,  sharpen'd  in  the  flames,  from  high 
they  throw. 

With  imitated  darts  to  gall  the  foe.        1290 

Their  lives  for  godlike  freedom  they  be- 
queath. 

And  crowd  each  other  to  be  first  in  death. 

Meantime    to    Tumus,  ambush'd   in    the 
shade, 

With    heayy    tiding!    oune    th'  mihappy 
maid: 

**  The  Volscians  overthrown,  Camilla  kill'd; 

The  foes,  entirely  masters  of  the  field. 

Like  a  resistless  flood,  come  rolling  on: 

The  cry  goes  off  the  plain,  and  thickens  to 
the  town." 
Inflam'd  with  rage,  (for  so  the  Furies  fire 

The  Daunian's  breast,  and  so  the  Fates  re- 
quire,) tjoo 

He  leaves  the  hilly  pass,  the  woods  in  vain 

Possess*d,  and    downward  issues  <m   the 
plain. 

Scarce  was  he  sone,  when  to  the  straita, 
now  freed 

From  secret  foes,  the  Trojan  troops  suc- 
ceed. 

Thro'  the  black  forest  and  the  ferny  brake. 

Unknowingly  secure,  their  way  they  take; 

From   the  rough  mountains  to  the  plain 
descend. 

And  there,  in  order  drawn,  their  line  ex- 
tend. 

Both  armies  now  in  open  fields  are  seen; 

Nor  far  the  distance  of  the  space  between. 

Both  to  the  city  bend,    ^neas  sees,      131  k 

Thro*  smoking  fields,  his  hast'ning  enemiea; 

And  Tumus  views  the  Trojans  in  array, 

And  hears  th'  appri^aching  horses  proudly 
neigh. 

Soon  had  their  hosts  in  bloody  battle  join'd; 

But  westward  to  the  sea  the  sun  deoun'd. 

Intrench'd  before  the  town  both  armies  lie. 

While  Night  with  sable  wings  involves  the 
sky. 
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THE  TWELFTH  BOOK  OF  THE 

iCNEIS 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Tnmiu  challenges  JBiaewi  to  a  single  combat: 
articles  are  agreed  on,  but  broken  by  the  Ru- 
tili,  who  wound  iBneas.  He  is  miraculonsly 
cnr'd  by  Venns,  forces  Tomns  to  a  duel,  and 
concludes  the  poem  with  his  death. 

When  Turntis  saw  the  Latins  leaye  the  field, 
Their  armies  broken,  and  their  courage 

auell'dy 
Himself  become  the  mark  of  public  spite, 
His  honor  questioned  for  the  promised  fight; 
The  more  he  was  with  vulgar  hate  oppressed, 
The  more  his  fury  boil'd  within  his  oreaat: 
He  rous*d  his  vigor  for  the  last  debate, 
And  rais'd  his  haughty  soul  to  meet  his  fate. 
As,  when  the  swains  the  Libyan  lion  chase. 
He  inakes  a  sour  retreat,  nor  mends  his 
pace;  10 

But,  if  the  pointed  jav'lin  pieroe  his  side. 
The  lordly  beast  returns  with  double  pride: 
He  wrenches  out  the  steel,  he  roars  for  pain; 
His  sides  he  lashes,  and  erects  his  mane: 
So  Tumus  fares;  his  eyeballs  flash  with  fire, 
Thro'  his  wide  nostrils  clouds  of  smoke  ex- 
pire. 
Trembling  with  rage,  around  the  court  he 
ran. 
At  length  approach*d  the  king,  and  thus  be- 
gan: 
**  No  more  excuses  or  delays:  I  stand 
In  arms  prepared  to  combat,  hand   to 
hand,  so 

This  base  deserter  of  his  native  land. 
The  Trojan,  by  his  word,  is  bound  to  take 
The  same  conditions  which    himself   did 

make. 
Renew  the  truce;  the  solemn  rites  prepare, 
And  to  my  single  virtue  trust  the  war. 
The  Latians  unconcerned  shall  see  the  fight; 
This  arm  unaided  shall  assert  your  right: 
Then,  if  my  prostrate  body  press  the  plain. 
To  him  the  crown  and  beauteous  bride  re- 
main. '  29 
To  whom  the  king  sedately  thus  replied: 
''Brave  youth,  the  more  your  valor  has 

been  tried. 
The  more  becomes  it  us,  with  due  respect. 
To  weigh  the  chance  of  war,  which  you  ne^ 

lect. 
You  want  not  wealth,  or  a  successive  throne, 


Or  cities  which  your  arms  have  made  your 
own: 

My  towns  and  treasures  are  at  your  com. 
mand. 

And  stor*d  with  blooming  beauties  is  my 
land; 

Laurentum  more  than  one  Lavinia  sees. 

Unmarried,  fair,  of  noble  fiunilies. 

Now  let  me  speak,  and  you  with  patienee 
hear,  40 

Things  which  perhaps  may  grate  a  lover's 
ear. 

But  sound  advice,  proceeding  from  a  heart 

Sincerely  yours,  and  free  from  fraudf ul  art. 

The  gods,  by  signs,  have  manifestly  shown. 

No  prince   Itauan  bom  should  heir  my 
throne: 

Oft  have  our  augurs,  in  prediction  skill'd, 

And  oft  our  priests,  a  foreign  son  reveal'd. 

Yet,  won  by  worth  that  cannot  be  with- 
stood, 

Brib'd  by  my  kindness  to  my  kindred  blood, 

Urg'd  by  my  wife,  who  would  not  be  do- 
med, so 

I  promised  my  Lavinia  for  vour  bride: 

Her  from  her  plighted  lord  by  force  I  took; 

All  ties  of  treaties,  and  of  honor,  broke: 

On  your  account  I  wag'd  an  impious^ 
war  — 

With  what  success,  'tis  needless  to  de- 
clare; 

I  and  my  subjects  feel,  and  you  have  had 
your  share. 

Twice  vaoquish'd,  while  in  bloody  fields  we 
strive. 

Scarce  in  our  walls  we  keep  our  hopes  alive: 

The  rolling  flood  runs  warm  with  human 
gore; 

The  bones  of  Latians  blanch  the  neighb'ring 
shore.  60 

Why  put  I  not  an  end  to  this  debate, 

Still  unresolv'd,  and  still  a  slave  to  fate  ? 

If  Tumus'  death  a  lasting  peace  can  give. 

Why  should  I  not  procure  it  whilst  you 
Kve? 

Should  I  to  doubtful  arms  your  youth  be- 
tray, 

What  would  my  kinsmen  the   Rutulians 
say? 

And,  should  you  fall  in  fight,  (which  ^ 
Heav'n  defend ! ) 

How  curse  the  cause  which  hasten'd  to 
his  end 

The  daughter's   lover  and  the  father's 
friend  ? 
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Weigh  in  your  mind  the  yarious  chance  of 

war;  70 

Pity  your  parent's  age,  and  ease  his  care." 
Such  balmy  words  he  pour'd,  but  all  in 

yain: 
The  proffer'd  med'cine  but  proyok'd  the 

pain. 
The  wrathful  youth,  disdaining  the  relief, 
With  intermitting  sobs  thus  yents  his  grief: 
"  The  care,  O  best  of  Others,  which  you 

take 
For  my  concerns,  at  my  desire  forsake. 
Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days, 
But  make  the  best  exchange  of  life  for 

praise. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the 

prize;  80 

And  the  blood  follows,  where  the  weapon 

flies. 
His  goddess  mother  is  not  near,  to  shroud 
The  flying  coward  with  an  empty  cloud." 
But    now  the    queen,  who    fear'd    for 

Tumus'  life, 
And  loath'd  the  hard  conditions  of  the 

strife. 
Held  him  by  force;  and,  dying  in  his  death. 
In  these  sad  accents  gaye  her  sorrow  breath: 
"  O  Tumus,  I  adjure  thee  by  these  tears, 
And  whatever  price  Amata's  honor  bears 
Within  thy  breast,  since  thou  art  aU  my 

hope,  90 

My  sickly  mind's  repose,  my  sinking  age's 

prop; 
Since  on  the  safety  of  thy  life  alone 
Depends  Latinus,  and  the  Latian  throne: 
Refuse  me  not  this  one,  this  only  pray'r. 
To  waiye  the  combat,  and  pursue  the  war. 
Whateyer  chance  attends  this  fatal  strife. 
Think  it  includes,  in  thine,  Amata's  life. 
I  cannot  liye  a  slaye,  or  see  my  throne 
Usurp'd  by  strancers,  or  a  Trojan  son." 
At  this,  a  flood  of  tears  Layinia  shed; 
A  crimson  blush  her  beauteous  face  o'er^ 

spread,  101 

Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white 

and  red. 

The  driying  colors,  neyer  at  a  stay. 
Run  here  and  there,  and  flush,  and  fade 

away. 
Delightful  change  I    Thus  Indian  iy'ry 

shows, 
Which  with  the  boxd'ring  paint  of  pmv 

pie  elows; 
Or   lilies  damafik'd  by  the  neighb'ring 

rose. 


The  loyer  gaz'd,  and,  burning  with  desire. 
The  more  he  look'd,  the  more  he  fed  the 

fire: 
Reyenge,    and    jealous    rage,   and    secret 

spite,  IIS 

Roll  in  his  breast,  and  rouse  him  to  the 

fi^ht. 
Then  fizmg  on  the  queen  his  ardent  eyes, 
Firm  to  his  first  intent,  he  thus  replies: 
*'  O  mother,  do  not  by  your  tears  prepare 
Such  boding  omens,  and  prejudge  the  wmr. 
Resoly'd  on  fight,  I  am  no  lodger  free 
To  shun  my  deaUi,  if  Heay'n  my  deatii  de- 
cree." 
Then  turning  to  the  herald,  thus  pursues: 
^Go,  greet   the  Trojan  with   ungrateful 

news; 
Denounce  from  me,  that,  when  to-morrow's 

light  iM 

Shall  gild  the  heay'ns,  he  need  not  urge 

the  fight; 
The  Trojan  and  Rutulian  troops  no  more 
Shall  dye,  with  mutual  blood,  the  Latian 

shore: 
Our  single  swords  the  quarrel  shaU  decide, 
And  to  the  yictor  be.  the  beauteous  bride." 
He  said,  and  striding  on,  with  speedy 

pace. 
He  sought  his  coursers  of  the  llirMisa 

race. 
At  his  approach  they  toss  their  heads  on 

high. 
And,  proudly  neighing,  promise  yictory. 
The  sires  of  these  Orythia  sent  from  far,  tjo 
To  grace  Pilumnus,  when  he  went  to  war. 
The  drifts  of  Thracian  snows  were  scarce 

so  white. 
Nor  northern  winds  in  fleetness  mateh'd 

their  flight. 
Officious  grooms  stand  leady  by  his  side; 
And  some  with  combs  their  flowing  manes 

diyide. 
And  others  stroke  their  chests  and  gently 

soothe  their  pride. 
He  sheath'd  his  limbs  in  arms;  a  tern- 

per'dmass 
Of  goloen  metal  those,  and  mountain  brass. 
Then  to  his  head  his  fflitt'ring  helm  he  tied, 
And  girt  his  faithful  niuchion  to  his  side.  140 
In  his  JEtniean  forge,  the  Grod  of  Fire 
That  fauchion  labor'd  for  the  hero's  sire; 
Lnmortal  keenness  on  the  blade  bestoVd, 
And  plung*d  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 
Propp'd  on  a  pillar,  which  the  ceuing  bore. 
Was  plac*d  the  lance  Anmncan  Actor  wore; 
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Whioh  with  such  force  he  brandish*d  in  his 

hand, 
The  tough  ash  trembled  like  an  osier  wand: 
Then  cried:  "O  pond'roos  spoil  of  Actor 

slain, 
And  never  jet  by  Tnmos  toss'd  in  yain,  150 
Fail  not  this  day  thy  wonted  force;  but  go, 
Sent  by  this  hand,  to  pierce  the  Trojan  foe  1 
Give  me  to  tear  his  corslet  from  his  breast, 
And  from  that  ennnch  head  to  rend  the 

crest; 
Dragg'd  in  the  dust>  his  frizzled  hair  to  soil. 
Hot  from  the  vexine  ir'n,  &nd  smear'd  with 

fragrant  oil  r ' 
Thus  while  he  raves,  from  his  wide  nos- 
trils flies 
A  fiery  steam,  and  sparkles  from  his  eves. 
So  fares  the  boll  in  his  lov'd  female's  sight: 
Proudly    he    bellows,    and    preludes    the 

fight;  x6o 

He  tries  his  goring  horns  against  a  tree. 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy; 
He  pushes  at  the  winds;  he  digs  the  strand 
With  his  black  hoofs,  and  spurns  the  yellow 

sand. 
Nor  less  the  Trojan,  in  his  Lemnian  arms, 
To  future  fight  his  manly  courage  warms: 
He  whets  his  fury,  and  with  joy  prepares 
To  terminato  at  once  the  ling'ring  wars; 
To  cheer  his  chiefs  and  tender  son,  relates 
What  Heav'n  had  promis'd,  and  expounds 

the  fates.  170 

Then  to  the  Latian  king  he  sends,  to  cease 
The  rage  of  arms,  and  ratify  the  peace. 
The  mom  ensuing,  from  the  mountain's 

height, 
Had  scarcely  spread  the  skies  with  rosy 

light/ 

Th'  ethereal  coursers,  boundmg  from  the  sea. 

From  out  their  flaming  nostrifi  breathed  the 
day; 

When  now  the  Trojan  and  Rutulian  guard. 

In  friendly  labor  join'd,  the  list  prepar'd. 

Beneath  uie  waUs  they  measure  out  the ' 
space; 

Then  sacred   altars    rear,    on  sods    of  I 
grass,  180 

Where,  with  religious  rites,  their  com- 
mon gods  wey  place. 

In  purest  white  the  priests  their  heads  at- 
tire, 

And  living  waters  bear,  and  holy  fire; 

And,  o'er  their  linen  hoods  and  shaded  hair, 

Long  twisted  wreaths  of  sacred  vervain 
wear. 


In  order  issuing  from  the  town  appears 
The  Latin  legion,  arm'd  with  pointed  spears; 
And  from  the  fields,  advancing  on  a  une, 
The  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  forces  join: 
Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sight; 
A  peaceful  train  they  seem,  in  peace  pre- 
par'd for  fight.  191 
Betwixt  the  ranks  the  proud  commanders 

ride, 
Glitt'ring  with  gold,  and  vests  in  purple 

<^ed; 
Here  Suiestheus,  author  of  the  Memmian 

line. 
And  there  Messapus,  bom  of  seed  divine. 
The  sign  is  giv^;  and,  round  the  listed 

space, 
Each  man  in  order  fills  his  proper  place. 
Beclining  on  their  ample  shields,  they  stand, 
And  fix  Qieir  pointed  lances  in  the  sand. 
Now,  studious  of  the  sight,  a  num'rons 

throng  aoo 

Of  either  sex  promiscuous,  old  and  young. 
Swarm  from  the  town:   by  those  who  rest 

behind. 
The  gates  and  walls  and  houses'  tops  are 

lin'd. 
Meantime  the  Queen  of  Heav'n  beheld 

the  sight, 
With  eyes  unpleas'd,  from  Mount  Albano's 

height 
(Since  call'd  Albano  by  succeeding  fame. 
But  then  an  empty  hill,  without  a  name). 
She  thence  survey'd  the  field,  the  Trojan 

pow'rs. 
The    Latian    squadrons,  and   Laurentine 

tow'rs. 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  skies  be- 
spake,  210 
With  sighs  and  tears,  the  goddess  of  the 

lake. 
King  Tumus'  sister,  once  a  lovely  maid, 
Ere  to  the  lust  of  lawless  Jove  betray 'd: 
Compress'd  by  force,  but,  by  the  grateful 

god. 
Now  made  the  Nai's  of  the  neighb'ring  flood. 
«  O  nymph,  the  pride  of  living  lakes,"  said 

she, 
"  O  most  renown'd,  and  most  belov'd  by  me, 
Long  hast  thou  known,  nor  need  I  to  record. 
The  wanton  sallies  of  my  wand'ring  lord. 
Of  ev'ry  Latian  fair  whom  Jove  misled  aao 
To  mount  by  stealth  mv  violated  bed, 
To  thee  alone  I  gmdg'd  not  his  embrace, 

place. 
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Now  learn  from  me  thy  near  approaohiiig 

grief, 
Nor  think  my  wishes  want  to  thy  relief. 
While  fortune  faror'd,  nor  Heav'n's  King 

denied 
To  lend  my  succor  to  the  Latian  side, 
I  say'd  thy  brother,  and  the  sinking  state: 
But  now  he  struggles  with  unequal  fate, 
And  goes,  with  gods  ayerse,  o'ermatch'd  ^ 

in  might,  330 

To  meet  inevitable  death  in  fight; 
Nor  must  I  break  the  truce,  nor  can 

sustain  the  sight. 
Thou,  if  thou  dar'st,  thy  present  aid  supply ; 
It  well  becomes  a  sister's  care  to  try.'' 
At  this  the  loyely  nymph,  with  grief  op- 
pressed. 
Thrice  tore  her  hair,  and  beat  her  comely 

breast. 
To  whom  Satumia  thus:  ''Thy  tears  are 

late: 
Haste,  snatch  him,  if  he  can  be  snatch'd 

from  faie: 
New  tumults  kindle;  yiolate  the  truce: 
Who  knows  what  changeful  fortune  may 

produce  ?  240 

'T  is  not  a  crime  t'  attempt  what  I  decree ; 
Or,  if  it  were,  discharge  the  crime  on  me." 
8he  said,  and,  sailing  on  the  winged  wind, 
Left  the  sad  nymph  suspended  in  her  mind. 
And  now  in  pomp  the  peaceful  kings 

appear: 
Four  steeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear; 
Twelye  golden  beams  around  his  temples 

play, 
To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  Grod  of  Day. 
Two  snowy  coursers  Tnmus'  chariot  yoke, 
And  in  his  hand  two  massy  spears  he  shook: 
Then  issued  from  the  camp,  m  arms  diyine, 
JEneas,  author  of  the  Roman  line;  252 

And  by  his  side  Asoaniiis  took  his  place. 
The  second  hope  of  Rome's  immortal  race. 
Adom'd  in  white,  a  rev'rend  priest  ap-" 

pears. 
And  oft 'rings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb  that  neyer  suffer'd 

shears. 

Then  to  the  rising  sun  he  turns  his  eyes, 
And  strews  the  beasts,  design'd  for  sacrifice. 
With  salt  and  meal:  with  like  officious 

care  260 

He  marks  their  foreheads,  and  he  clips  their 

hair. 
Betwixt  their  horns  the  purple  wine  he 

sheds; 


With  the  same  gen'ron.  joice  the  flame  he 

feeds. 
JEneas  then  unsheath'dhis  shining  sword. 
And   thus  with    pious    pray'rs    the  gods 

ador'd: 
**  All-seeing  sun,  and  thou,  Ausonian  soilt 
For  which  I  have  sustain'd  so  lon^  a  toil. 
Thou,  King  of  Heay'n,  and  thon,  tbe  Queen 

of  Air, 
Propitious  now,  and  reconcil'd  by  pray'r; 
Thou,  God  of  War,  whose  unresisted  sway 
The  labors  and  eyents  of  arms  obey;       271 
Te  Uying  fountains,  and  ye  running  floods, 
All  powers  of  ocean,  all  ethereal  gods, 
Hear,  and  bear  record:  if  I  fall  in  field. 
Or,  recreant  in  the  fight,  to  Tumus  yield, 
My  Trojans  shall  encrease  Eyaoder's  town; 
Ascanius  shall  renounce  th'  Ausonian  crown: 
All  claims,  all  questions  of  debate,  shall 

cease; 
Nor  he,  nor  they,  witii  force  infringe  the 

peace. 
But,  if  my  juster  arms  preyail  in  fiffht»  sSb 
(As  sure  they  shall,  if  I  diyine  ari^t,) 
My  Trojans  shall  not  o'er  th'  Italians  reign: 
Both  equal,  both  unoonquer'd  shall  remain, 
Join'd  m  their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their 

abodes; 
I  ask  but  altars  for  my  weary  gods. 
The  care  of  those  religious  rites  be  mine; 
The  crown  to  King  Latinus  I  resign: 
His  be  the  soy'reign  sway.    Nor  will  I 

share 
His  pow'r  in  peace,  or  his  command  in  war. 
For  me,  my  friends  another  town  shall 

frame,  ^0 

And  bless  the  rising  tow'rs  with  fiur  hir 

yinia's  name." 
Thus  he.    Then,  with  erected  eyes  and 

hands. 
The  Latian  king  before  his  altar  stands. 
«  By  the  same  heay'n,"  said  he,  **  and  earth, 

and  main. 
And  all  the  pow'rs  that  all  the  three  con- 
tain; 
By  hell  below,  and  by  that  upper  god 
Whose  thunder  signs  the  peace,  who  seals 

it  with  his  nod; 
So  let  Latona's  double  offspring  hear, 
And  double-fronted  Janus,  what  I  swear: 
I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames, 
And  all  those  pow'rs  attest,  and  all  their 

names:  301 

Whateyer  chance  bef aU  on  either  side. 
No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  diyide: 
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No  force,  no  fortune,  shall  my  vows  unbind, 
Or  shake  the  steadfast  tenor  of  my  mind; 
Not  tho'  the  csircling  seas  should  break  their 

bound, 
O'erflow  the  shores,  or  sap  the  solid  ground; 
Not  tho'  the  lamps  of  heav'n  their  spheres 

forsake, 
Hnrl'd  down,  and  hissing  in  the  nether  lake : 
Ev'n  as  this  royal  scepter  "  (for  he  bore  310 
A  scepter  in  his  hand)  *'  shall  never  more 
Shoot  out  in  branches,  or  renew  the  birth: 
An  orphan  now,  cut  from  the  mother  earth 
By  the  keen  az,  dishonor'd  of  its  hair, 
And  cas'd  in  brass,  for  Latian  kings  to 

bear." 
When  thus  in  public  view  the  peace  was 

tied 
With  solemn  tows,  and  sworn  on  either 

side, 
An  dues  performed  which  holy  rites  re- 
quire; 
The  yictim  beasts  are  slain  before  the  fire, 
The  trembling  entrails  from  their  bodies 

torn,  320 

And  to  the  fatten'd  flames  in  ehugers 

borne. 
Already  the  Rutulians  deem  their  man 
O'ermatch'd  in  arms,  before  the  fight  be- 
gan. 
First  rising  fears  are  whisper'd  thro'  the 

crowd; 
Then,  gathering  sound,  they  murmur  more 

aloud. 
Now,  side  to  side,  they  measure  with  their 

eyes 
The  champions'  bulk,  their  sinews,   and 

their  size: 
The  nearer  they  approach,  the  more  is 

known 
Th'  apparent  disadvantage  of  their  own. 
Tumus  himself  appears  m  public  sight    330 
Conscious  of  fate,  desponding  of  the  fight. 
Slowly  he  moves,  and  at  his  altar  stands 
With  eyes  dejected,  and  with  trembling 

hands; 
And,    while    he    mutters    undistinguish'd 

pray'rs, 
A  livid  deadness  in  his  cheeks  appears. 
With  anxious   pleasure  when    Jutuma 

view'd 
Th'  increasing  fright  of  the  mad  multitude, 
When  their  short  sighs  and  thiok'ning  sobs 

she  heard, 
And  found  their  ready  minds  for  change 

prepared;  339 


Dissembling  her  immortal  form,  she  took 
Camertus'  mien,  his  habit,  and  his  look; 
A  chief  of  ancient  blood:   in  arms  well 

known 
Was  his  great  sire,  and  he  his  greater  son. 
His  shape  assum'd,  amid  the  ruiks  she  ran. 
And  humoring    their  first  motions,  thus 

began: 
**  For  shame,  Rutulians,  can  you  bear  the 

sight 
Of  one  expos'd  for  all,  in  single  fight  ? 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  heav'n,  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less  ? 
View  all  the  Trojan  host,  th'  Arcadian 

band,  350 

And  Tuscan  army ;  count 'em  as  they  stand: 
Undaunted  to  the  battle  if  we  go. 
Scarce  ev'ry  second  man  will  share  a  foe. 
Tumus,  't  is  true,  in  this  unequal  strife, 
Shall  lose,  with  honor,  his  devoted  life, 
Or  change  it  rather  for  immortal  fame, 
Succeedmg  to  the  gods,  from  whence  he 

came: 
But  you,  a  servile  and  inglorious  band, 
For  foreign  lords  shall  sow  your  native 

laim. 
Those  fruitful  fields  your  fighting  fathers 

gain'd,  360 

Which  have  so  long  their  lazy  sons  sus- 
tained." 
With  words  like  these,   she  carried  her 

design: 
A  rising  murmur  runs  along  the  line. 
Then  ev'n  the  city  troops,  and  Latians, 

tir'd 
With  tedious  war,  seem  with  new  souls  in- 

spir'd: 
Their  champion's  fate  with  pity  they  lament, 
And  of  the  league,  so  lately  sworn,  repent. 
Nor  fails  the  goddess  to  foment  the  rage 
With  lying  wonders,  and  a  false  presage; 
But  adds  a  sign,  which,  present  to  their 

eyes,  370 

Inspii*es  new  courage,  and  a  glad  surprise. 
For,  sudden,  in  the  fiery  tracts  above. 
Appears  in  pomp  th'  imperial  bird  of  Jove: 
A  plump  01  fowl  he  spies,  that  swim  the 

lakes. 
And  o'er  their  heads  his  sounding  pinions 

shakes; 
Then,  stooping  on  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
In  his  strong  talons  truss'd  a  silver  swan. 
Th'  Italians  wonder  at  th'  unusual  sight; 
But,  while  he  lags,  and  labors  in  his  flight. 
Behold,  the  dastard  fowl  return  anew,    380 
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And  with  united  force  the  foe  pursue: 
Clam'ious  around  the  royal  hawk  thej  fly, 
And,  thiok'ning  in  a  cloud,  o'ershade  the 

They  cuff,  they  scratch,  they  cross  his  airy 

course; 
Nor  can  th'  incumher'd  bird  sustain  their 

force; 
But  yez'd,  not  vanquished,  drops  the  pon- 
derous prey. 
And,  lighten'a  of  his  burthen,  wings  his 

way. 
Th'  Ausonian  bands  with  shouts  salute 

the  si^ht. 
Eager  of  action,  and  demand  the  fight. 
Then  King  Tolumnius,  vers'd  in  augurs' 

arts,  390 

Cries  out,  and  thus  his  boasted  skill  imparts : 
**  At  length  't  is  granted,  what  I  long  de- 

sir'd  I 
This,  this  is  what  my  frequent  tows  required. 
Te  gods,  I  take  your  omen,  and  obey. 
Advance,  my  friends,  and  charge  I  I  lead 

the  way. 
These  are  the  foreign  foes,  whose  impious 

band. 
Like  that  rapacious  bird,  infest  our  land: 
But  soon,  like  him,  they  shall  be  forc'd  to 

sea 
By  strength  united,  and  forego  the  prey.  399 
Tour  timely  succor  to  your  country  bring; 
Haste  to  the  rescue,  and  redeem  your  king." 
He  said;  and,  pressing  onward  thro'  the 

crew, 
Pois'd  in  his  lifted  arm,  his  lance  he  threw. 
The  winged  weapon,  whistling  in  the  wind, 
Came  drivine  on,   nor  miss'd   the  mark 

design'd. 
At  once  the  cornel  rattled  in  the  skies; 
At  once  tumultuous  shouts  and  clamors 

rise. 
Nine  brothers  in  a  goodly  band  there  stood. 
Bom  of  Arcadian  mix'd  with  Tuscan  blood, 
Gylippus'  sons:  the  fatal  javlin  flew,  410 
Aim  Vat  the  midmost  of  the  friendly  crew. 
A  passage  thro'  the  jointed  arms  it  found, ' 
Just  where  the   belt  was  to  the  body 

bound. 
And  struck  the  gentle  youth  extended  on 

the  ground. 
Then,  fir'd  with  pious  rage,  the  gen'rous 

train 
Run  madly  forward  to  revenge  the  slain. 
And  some  with  eager  haste  their  javlins 

throw; 


And  some  with  sword  in  hand  assault  the 

foe. 
The  wish'd  insult  the  Latine  troops  em- 
brace, 419 
And  meet  their  ardor  in  the  middle  space. 
The  Trojans,  Tuscans,  and  Arcadian  line. 
With  equal  courage  obviate  their  design. 
Peace  leaves  the  violated  fields,  and  luite 
Both  armies  urges  to  their  mutual  fate. 
With  impious  haste  their  altars  are  o'er- 

tum'd. 
The  sacrifice  half-broil'd,  and  half-unbum'd. 
Thick  storms  of  steel  from  either  army  fly. 
And  clouds  of  clashing  darts  obscure  the 

sky; 
Brands  trom  the  fire  are  missive  weapons 

made. 
With  chargers,  bowls,  and  all  the  priestly 

trade.  430 

Latinus,  frighted,  hastens  from  the  fray. 
And  bears  his  unregarded  gods  away. 
These  on  their  horses  vault;  those  yoke  the 

car; 
The  rest,  with  swords  on  high,  run  headlong 

to  the  war. 
Messapus,  eager  to  confound  the  peace, 
Spurr'd  his  hot  courser  thro'  the  ^hting 

prease, 
At  Ring  Aulestes,  by  his  ]^urple  known 
A  Tuscan  prince,  and  by  his  regal  crown; 
And,  with  a  shock  encount'ring,  bore  him 

down. 

Backward  he  fell;  and,  as  his  fate  designed. 
The  ruins  of  an  altar  were  behind:  441 

There,  pitching  on  his  shoulders  and  his 

head, 
Amid  the  scatt'ring  fires  he  lay  supinely 

spread. 
The  beamy  spear,  descending  from  above, 
His  cuirass  pierc'd,  and    thro'  his  body 

drove. 
Then,  with  a  scornful  smile,  the  victor  cries: 
**  The  gods  have  found  a  fitter  sacrifice." 
Greedy  of  spoils,  th'  Italians  strm  the  dead 
Of  his  rich  armor,  and  uncrown  his  head. 
Priest  Corynsus  arm'd  his  better  hand. 
From  his  own  altar,  with  a  bhizing  brand; 
And,  as  Ebusus  with  a  thund'ring  pace    4p 
Advanced  to  battle,  dash'd  it  on  his  face: 
His  bristly  beard  shines  out  with  sudden 

fires; 
The  crackling  crop  a  noisome  scent  ex- 
pires. 
Following  the  blow,  he  seiz'd  his  carliag 

crown 
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With  his  left  hand;  his  other  cast  him 

down. 
The  prostrate    hodj  with    his  knees    he 

press'd. 
And  plnngM  his  holy  poniard  in  his  breast. 
While  Fodalirios,  witE  his  sword,  pur- 
sued 460 
The  shepherd  Alsus  tbro'  the  flying  crowd, 
Swiftly  he  turns,  and  aims  a  d^idly  blow 
Full  on  the  front  of  his  unwary  foe. 
The   broad  ax  enters  with  a  crashing 

sound. 
And  cleaves  the  chin  with  one  continued 

wound; 
Warm  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  besmear 

his  arms  around. 
An  iron  sleep  his  stupid  eyes  oppressed. 
And  seal'd  their  heavy  lids  in  endless  rest. 
But  good  .£neas  rush'd  amid  the  bands; 
Bare  was  his  head,  and  naked  were  his 

hands,  470 

In  sign  of  truce:  then  thus  he  cries  aloud: 
''What  sudden  rage,  what  new  desire  of 

blood, 
Inflames  your  alter'd  minds  ?    O  Trojans, 

cease 
From  impious  arms,  nor  violate  the  peace  1 

S  human  sanctions,  and  by  laws  divine, 
e  terms  are  all  agreed;  the  war  is  mine. 

Dismiss  your  fears,  and  let  the  fight  ensue; 

This  hand  alone  shall  right  the  gods  and 
you: 

Our  injur'd  altars,  and  their  broken  vow. 

To  this  avenging  sword  the  faithless  Tur^ 
nus  owe.  480 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  unmindful  of  de- 
fense, 

A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince. 

But,  whether  from  some  human  hand  it 
came. 

Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame: 

No  human  hand  or  hostile  god  was  found. 

To  boast  the  triimiph  of  so  base  a  wound. 
When  Tumus  saw  the  Trojan  quit  the 
plain, 

His  chiefs  dismay'd,  his  troops  a  fainting 
train, 

Th'  unhop'd  event  his  heightened  soul  in- 
spires: 489 

At  once  his  arms  and  coursers  he  requires; 

Then,  with  a  leap,  his  lofty  chariot  gains. 

And  with  a  ready  hand  assumes  the  reins. 

He    drives  impetuous,  and,   where'er  he 
goes. 

He  leaves  behind  a  lane  of  slaughter'd  foes. 


These  his  lance  reaches;   over  those  he 

rolls 
His  rapid  car,  and  crushes  out  their  souls: 
In  vain  the  vanquished  fly;  the  victor  sends 
The  dead  men^  weapons  at  their  living 

friends. 
Thus,  on  the  banks  of  Hebrus'  freezing 

flood. 
The  Grod  of  Battles,  in  his  angry  mood,  500 
Clashing  his  sword  against  his  brazen  shield. 
Lets  loose  the  reins,  and  scours  along  the 

field: 
Before  the  wind  his  fiery  coursers  fly; 
Groans  the  sad  earth,  resounds  the  rattling 

sW. 
Wrath,  Terror,  Treason,  Tumult,  and 

Despair 
(Dire  faces,  and  deform'd)  surround  the 

car; 
Friends  of  the  god,  and  followers  of  the 

war. 

With  fury  not  unlike,  nor  less  disdain. 
Exulting  Tumus  flies  along  the  plain: 
His  smoking  horses,  at  their  utmost  speed, 
He  lashes  on,  and  urges  o'er  the  dead.     51  z 
Their  fetlocks  run  with  blood;  and,  when 

they  bound. 
The  gore  and  gath'ring  dust  are  dash'd 

around. 
Thamvris  and  Pholus,  masters  of  the  war, 
He  kiU'd  at  hand,  but  Sthenelns  afar: 
From  far  the  sons  of  Imbracus  he  slew, 
Glauous  and  Lades,  of  the  Lycian  crew; 
Both  taught  to  fight  on   foot,  in  battle 

join'd. 
Or  mount  the  courser  that  outstrips  the 

wind. 
Meantime    Eumedes,  vaunting    in    the 

field,  520 

New    fir'd    the  Trojans,  and    their    foes 

repell'd. 
This  son  of  Dolon    bore  his  grandure's 

name. 
But  emulated  more  his  father's  fame; 
His  guileful  father,  sent  a  nightlv  spy. 
The  Grrecian  camp  and  order  to  aescry: 
Hard  enterprise !  and  well  he  might  require 
Achilles'  car  and  horses,  for  his  hire: 
But,  met  upon  the  scout,  th'  iEtolian  prince 
In  death  bestoVd  a  juster  recompense. 
Fierce  Tumus  view'd    the    Trojan  from 

afar,  530 

And  launch'd  his  javlin  from  his  lofty  car; 
Then  lightly  leaping  down,  pursued   the 

blow, 
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And,  pressing  with  his  foot  his  prostrate 

foe, 
Wrench'd  from  his  feeble  hold  the  shining 

sword, 
And  plung'd  it  in  the  bosom  of  its  lord. 
"Possess,    said  he,  "the  fniit  of  all  thy 

pains. 
And  measure,  at  thy  length,  our  Latian 

plains. 
'  Thus  are  my  foes  rewarded  by  my  hand; 
Thus  may  tibey  build  their  town,  and  thus 

enjoy  the  land  ! " 
Then  Dares,  Butes,  Sybaris  he  slew,    540 
Whom  o*er  his  neck  his  flound'ring  courser 

threw. 
As  when  loud  Boreas,  with  his  blust'ring 

train. 
Stoops  from  aboye,  incimibent  on  the  main; 
Where'er  he  flies,  he  drives  the  rack  before. 
And  rolls  the  billows  on  th'  ^gsean  shore: 
So,  where  resistless  Tumus  takes  his  course, 
The  scatter'd  squadrons  bend  before  his 

force; 
His  crest  of  horses'  hair  is  blown  behind 
By  adverse  air,  and  rustles  in  the  wind. 
This  haughty  Fhegeus  saw  with  high' 

disdain,  sso 

And,  as  the  chariot  roU'd  alon^  the  plain. 
Light  from  the  ground  he  leapt,  and 

seiz'd  the  rein. 
Thus  hung  in  air,  he  still  retained  his  hold, 
The  coursers  frighted,  and  their  course 

controlled. 
The  lance  of  Turnus  reach'd  him  as  he  hung. 
And  pierc'd  his  plated  arms,  but  pass'd 

along, 
And  only  raz'd  the  skin.     He  tum'd,  and 

held 
Against  his  threat'ning  foe  his  ample  shield; 
Then  call'd  for  aid:  but,  while  he  cried  in 

vain. 
The  chariot  bore  him  backward  on  the 

plain.  560 

He  lies  reversed;  the  victor  king  descends. 
And  strikes  so  justly  where  his  helmet  ends. 
He  lops  the  head.    The  Latian  fields  are 

drunk 
With  streams  that  issue  from  the  bleeding 

trunk. 
While  he  triumphs,  and  while  the  Trojans 

yield, 
The  wounded  prince  is  foro'd  to  leave  the 

field: 
Strong  Mnesthens,  and  Achates  often  tried. 
And  young  Ascanius,  weeping  by  his  side. 


Conduct  him  to  his  tent.    Scarce  can  be 

rear 
His  limbs  from  earth,  supported  on  his 

spear.  570 

Besolv'd  in  mind,  regardless  of  the  smart, 
He  tugs  with  both  his  hands,  and  breaks 

the  dart 
The  steel  remains.    No  readier  way  he 

found 
To  diaw  the  weapon,  than  t'  inUrge  the 

wound. 
Eager  of  fight,  impatient  of  delay, 
He  begs;  uid  his  unwilling  friends  obey. 

lapis  was  at  hand  to  prove  his  art, 
Whose  blooming  youth  so  fir'd  Apollo's 

heart. 
That,  for  his  love,  he  proffer'd  to  bestow 
His  tuneful  harp  and  his  unerring  bow.  58* 
The  pious  youth,  more  studious  how  to  save 
His  aged  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave, 
Preferred  the  pow'r  of  plants,  and  silent 

praise 
Of  heaung  arts,  before  Phoebean  bays. 
Propped  on  his  lance  the  pensive  hero 

stood. 
And  heard  uid  saw,  nnmov'd,  the  motmiing 

crowd. 
The  fam'd  physician  tucks  his  robes  around 
With  ready    hands,  and   hastens    to  the 

wound. 
With  gentle  touches  he  performs  his  part. 
This  way  and  that,  soliciting  the  dart,   590 
And  exercises  all  his  heav'nly  art. 
All  soft'ning  simples,  known  of  sov'reign 

use. 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juiee. 
These  first  iiifus*d,  to  lenify  the  pain, 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 
Then  to  the  patron  of  bis  art  he  pray'd: 
The  patron  of  his  art  refus'd  his  aid. 
Meantime    the  war  approaches  to  the 

tents; 
Th'  alarm  grows    hotter,  and  the  noise 

augments : 
The  driving  dust  proclaims  the  danger' 

near;  600 

And  first  their  friends,  and  then  their 

foes  appear: 
Their  friends  retreat;  their  foes  pursue 

the  rear. 

The  camp  is  fiU'd  with  terror  and  affright: 
The  hissing  shafts  within  the  trench  alight; 
An  undistingfuish'd  noise  ascends  the  sl^. 
The  shouts  of  those  who  kill,  and  groans  of 

those  who  die. 
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But  now  the  goddess  mother,  mov'd  with 

grief, 
And  pierc'd  with  pity,  hastens  her  relief. 
A  braoob  of  healiog  dittany  she  broagbt, 
Which  in  the  Cretan  fielos  with  care  she 

sought:  610 

Rough    is  the  stem,  which  woolly  leafs 

surround; 
The  leafs  with  flow'rs,  the  flow'rs  with 

purple  crown'd, 
Well  known  to  wounded  goats;    a  sure 

relief 
To  draw  the  pointed  steel,  and  ease  the 

grief. 
Thi.  Venus  brings,  in  clonds  involy'd,  and 

brews 
Th'  extracted  liquor  with  ambrosian  dews, 
And  od'rous  panacee.    Unseen  she  stands, 
Temp'ring  the  mixture  with  her  heav'nly 

hands, 
And  pours  it  in  a  bowl,  already  crowned 
With  juice  of  med'c'nal  herbs  prepar'd  to 

bathe  the  wound.  6ao 

The  leech,  imknowing  of  superior  art 
Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments 

the  part; 
And    in  a  moment   ceas'd   the    raging 

smart. 
Stanch'd  is  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom 

stands: 
The  steel,  but  scarcely  touch'd  with  tender 

hands, 
Moves  up,  and  follows  of  its  own  accord. 
And  health  and  Yigot  are  at  once  restored, 
lapis  first  perceiy'd  the  closing  wound, 
And  first  the  footsteps  of  a  god  he  found. 
"  Arms  I  arms  !  **  he  cries:  "  the  sword  and 

shield  prepare,  630 

And  send  the  willing  chief,  renew'd,  to  war. 
This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine. 
Nor  art's  effect,  but  done  by  hands  diyine. 
Some  god  our  general  to  the  battle  sends; 
Some  god  preseryes  his  life  for  greater 

ends.'' 
The  hero  arms  in  haste;  his  hands  in- 
fold 
His  thighs  with  cuishes  of  refulgent  gold: 
Inflam'd  to  fight,  and  rushing  to  the  field. 
That  hand  sustaining  the  celestial  shield. 
This  gripes  the  lance,  and  with  such  yigor 

shakes,  640 

That  to  the  rest  the  beamy  weapon  quakes. 
Then  with  a  close  embrace  he  strain'd  his 

son. 
And,  kissing  thro'  his  helmet,  thus  begun: 


''My  son,  from  my  example  learn  the 
war, 

In  camps  to  suffer,  and  in  fields  to  dare; 

But  happier  chance  than  mine  attend  thy 
care ! 

This  day  my  hand  thy  tender  age  shall 
shield. 

And  crown  with  honors  of  the  conquer'd 
field: 

Thou,  when  thy  riper  years  shall  send  thee 
forth  649 

To  toUs  of  war,  be  mindful  of  my  worth; 

Assert   thy  birthright,    and   in   arms  be 
known, 

For  Hector's  nephew,  and  iBneas'  son." 

He  said;  and,  striding,  issued  on  the  plain. 

Anteus  and  Mnestheus,  and  a  num'rous 
train. 

Attend  his  steps;   the  rest  their  weapons 
take. 

And,  crowding  to  the  field,  the  camp  for- 
sake. 

A  cloud  of  blinding  dust  is  rais'd  around. 

Labors  beneath  their  feet  the  trembling 
ground. 
Now  Tumus,  posted  on  a  hill,  from  far 

Beheld  the  progress  of  the  moving  war:  660 

With  him  the  Latins  yiew'd  the  cover'd 
plains, 

And  the  chill  blood  ran  backward  in  their 
veins. 

Jutuma  saw  th'  advancing  troops  appear. 

And  heard  the  hostile  sound,  and  fled  for 
fear. 

2Ea9ta  leads;  and  draws  a  sweeping  train, 

Clos'd  in  their  ranks,  and  pourmg  on  the 
plain. 

As  when  a  whirlwind,  rushing  to  the  shore 

From  the  mid  ocean,  drives  the  waves  be- 
fore; 

The  painful  hind  with  heavy  heart  foresees 

The  flatted  fields,  and  slaughter  of  the 
trees;  670 

With  like  impetuous  rage   the  prince  ap- 
pears 

Before  his  doubled  front,  nor  less  destruc- 
tion bears. 

And  now  both  armies  shock  in  open  field; 

Osiris  is  by  strong  Thymbrseus  kill'd. 

Archetius,  Ufens,  Epulon,  are  slain 

(All  fam'd  in  arms,  and  of  the  Latian  train) 

By  Gyas',  Mnestheus',  and  Achates'  hand. 

Tne  fatal  augur  falls,  by  whose  command 

The  truce  was  broken,  and  whose  lance,  em- 
brued 
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With  Trojan  blood,  th'  nnbappy  fight  re- 
newed. 680 
Loud  shouts  and  clamors  rend  the  liquid 

And  o'er  the  field  the  frighted  Latins  fly. 
The  prince  disdains  the  dastards  to  pursue, 
Nor  moves  to  meet  in  arms  the  fighting 

few; 
Tumus  alone,  amid  the  dusky  plain. 
He  seeks,  and  to  the  combat  calls  in  vain. 
Jutuma  heard,  and,  seiz'd  with  mortal  fear, 
Forc'd  from  the  beam  her  brother's  char- 
ioteer; 
Assumes    his  shape,  his  armor,  and    his 

mien, 
And,  like  Metiscus,  in  his  seat  is  seen.    690 
As  the  black  swallow  near  the  palace 

plies; 
O'er  empty  courts,  and  under  arches,  flies; 
Now  hawks  aloft^  now  skims  along  the 

flood. 
To  furnish  her  lomtacious  nest  with  food: 
So  drives  the  rapid  goddess  o'er  the  plains; 
The  smoking  horses  run  with  loosen'd  reins. 
She  steers  a  various  course  among  the  foes; 
Now  here,  now  there,  her  conqu'rmg  brother 

shows; 
Now  with  a  straight,  now  with  a  wheeling 

flight, 
She  turns,  and  bends,  but  shuns  the  single 

fight.  700 

iEneas,  flr'd  with  fury,  breaks  the  crowd!. 
And  seeks  his  foe, and  calls  by  name  aloud: 
He  runs  within  a  narrower  ring,  and  tries 
To  stop  the  chariot;  but  the  chariot  flies. 
If  he  but  gain  a  glimpse,  Jutuma  fears. 
And  far  away  the  Daunian  hero  bears. 
What  should  he  do !    Nor  arts  nor  arms 

avail; 
And  various  cares  in  vain  his  mind  assail. 
The  great  Messapus,  thund'ring  thro'  the 

field. 
In  his  left  hand  two  pointed  javlins  held :  710 
Encount'ring  on  the  prince,  one  dart  he 

drew. 
And  with  unerring  aim  and  utmost  vigor 

threw. 
JEneas  saw  it  come,  and,  stooping  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  shunn'd  the  threat'n- 

ing  blow. 
The  weapon  hiss'd  above  his  head,  and  tore 
The  waving  plume  which  on  his  helm  he 

wore. 
Forc'd  by  this  hostile  act,  and  fir'd  with 

spite. 


That  flying  Tumus  still  declin'd  the  fight, 
The    prince,   whose    piety  had    long   re- 

His  inborn  ardor,  now  invades  the  field;  790 
Invokes  the  pow'rs  of  violated  peace. 
Their  rites  and  injur'd  altars  to  redress; 
Then,  to  his  rage  abandoning  the  rein. 
With  blood  and  slaughter'd  bodies  fills  the 

plain. 
What  god  can  tell,  what  numbers  can 

display, 
The  various  labors  of  that  fatal  day; 
What  chiefs  and  champions  fell  on  either 

side. 
In  combat  slain,  or  by  what  deaths  tfaey 

died; 
Whom    Tumus,  whom   the  Trojan    hero 

kill'd; 
Who  shar'd  the  &me  and  fortune  of  the 

field !  73» 

Jove,  could'st  thou  view,  and  not  avert  * 

thy  sight. 
Two  jarring  nations  join'd  in  cruel  fight. 
Whom  leagues  of  lasting  love  so  shortly 

shafi  unite ! 
iBneas  first  Rutulian  Sucre  found. 
Whose  valor  made  the  Trojans  quit  their 

ground; 
Betwixt  his  ribs  the  jaVlin  drove  so  just. 
It  reach'd  his  heart,  nor  needs  a  aectmi 

thrust. 
Now  Tumus,  at  two  blows,  two  brethren 

slew; 
First  from  his  horse    fierce  Amyous  he 

threw: 
Then,  leaping  on  the  ground,  on  foot  as- 

sail'd  740 

Diores,  and  in  equal  fight  prevail'd. 
Their  lifeless  trunks  he  leaves  upon  the 

place; 
Their  heads,  distilling   gore,  his  chariot 

gprace. 
Three  cold  on  earth  the  Trojan  hero 

threw. 
Whom  without  respite*  at  one  charge  he 

slew: 
Cethegns,  Tanalte,  Ta£;us,  fell  oppress'd. 
And  sad  Onythes,  added  to  the  rest, 
Of  Theban  blood,  whom  Feridia  bore. 
Tumus  two  brothers  from  the  Lyoian 

shore. 
And  from  Apollo's  fane  to  battle  sent,    750 
O'erthrew;  nor  Phoebus  could  their  fata 

prevent. 
Peaceful  Menostes  after  these  he  kill'd, 
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Who  long  had  shmiii'd  the  dangers  of  the 

field: 
On  Lema's  lake  a  silent  life  he  led, 
And  with  his  nets  and  angle  eam'd  his 

hread; 
Nor  pompous  oares,  nor  palaces,  he  knew, 
But  wisely  from  th'  infectious  world  with- 
drew: 
Poor  was  his  house;  his  father's  painful 

As  flames  among  the  lofty  woods  are 

thrown  760 

On  different  sides,  and  both  by  winds  are 

blown; 
The  laurels  crackle  in  the  sputt'ring  fire; 
The  frighted   sylyans  from  their  shades 

retire: 
Or  as  two  neighboring  torrents  fall  from 

high; 
Rapid  they  run;  the  foamy  waters  fry; 
They  roll  to  sea  with  unresisted  force, 
And  down  the  rocks  precipitate  their  course : 
Not  with  less  rage  the  rival  heroes  take 
Their  different  ways,  nor  less  destruction 

make. 
With  spears  afar,  with  swords  at  hand,  they 

strike;  770 

And  zeal  of  slauj^hter  fires  their  souls  alike. 
Like  them,  their  dauntless  men  ma.iTif.aiin 

the  field; 
And  hearts  are  pierc'd,  unknowing  how  to 

yield: 
They  blow  for  blow  return,  and  wound  for 

wound; 
And  heaps  of  bodies  raise  the  level  ground. 
Murranus,  boasting  of  his  blood,  that 

springs 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latian  kings, 
Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown, 
Crush'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwieldy 

stone: 
Betwixt  the  wheels  he  fell;   the  wheels, 

that  bore  780 

His  living  load,  his  dying  body  tore. 
His  starting  steeds,  to  shun  the  glitt'ring 

swora, 
Paw  down  his  trampled  limbs,  forgetful  of 

their  lord, 
fierce  Hyllus  threatened  high,  and,  &ce 

to  face, 
Affronted  Tumus  in  the  middle  space: 
The  prince  encounter'd  him  in  full  career, 
And  at  his  temples  aim'd  the  deadly  spear; 


So  fatally  the  flving  weapon  sped. 

That  thro'  his  brazen  helm  it  pierc'd  his 

head. 
Nor,  Cisseus,  couldst  thou  scape  from  Tur- 

nus'  hand,  790 

In  vain  the  strongest  of  th'  Arcadian  band: 
Nor  to  Cupentus  could  bis  gods  afford 
Availing  aid  against  th'  TRnean  sword. 
Which  to  his  naked    heart  pursued  the 

course; 
Nor  could  his  plated  shield  sustain  the 

force, 
lolas  fell,  whom  not  the  Grecian  powers. 
Nor  great  subverter  of  the  Trojan  tow'rs, 
Were  doom'd  to  kill,  while  Heav  n  prolong'd 

his  date; 
But  who  can  pass  the  bounds  prefiz'd  by 

fate? 
In  high  LymesBus,  and  in  Troy,  he  held  800 
Two  palaces,  and  was  from  each  expell'd: 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  last  remains 
A  little  spot  of  foreign  earth  contains. 
And  now  both  hosts  their  broken  troops 

unite 
In  equal  ranks,  and  mix  in  mortal  fight. 
Seresthus  and  undaunted  Mnestheus  join 
The  Trojan,  Tuscan,  and  Arcadian  line: 
Searbom  Messapus,  with  Atinas,  heads 
The  Latin  squaorons,  and  to  baUle  leads. 
They  strike,  they  push,  they  throng  the  1 

scanly  space,  810 

Resolv'd  on  death,  impatient  of  disgrace;  ^ 
And,  where  one  falls,  another  fills  his 

place. 
The  Cyprian  goddess  now  inspires  her 

son 
To  leave  th'  nnfinish'd  fight,  and  storm  the 

town: 
For,  while  he  rolls  bis  eyes  around  the  plain 
In  quest  of  Tumus,  whom  he  seeks  in  vain, 
He  views  th'  unguarded  city  from  afar. 
In  careless  quiet,  and  secure  of  war. 
Occasion  offers,  and  excites  his  mind 
To  dare  beyond  the  task  he  first  design'd.  8ao 
Resolv'd,  he  calls  his  chiefs;  they  leave  the 

Sht: 
thus,  he    takes    a    neighb'ring 

height; 
The  crowding  troops  about  their  gen'ral 

stand. 
All  under  arms,  and  wait  his  high  command. 
Then  thus  the  lofty  prince:  "Hear  and 

obey. 
Ye  Trojan  bands,  without  the  least  delay. 
Jove  is  with  us;  and  what  I  have  decreed 
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Reqaires  onr  utmost  Tigor,  and  our  speed. 
Your  instant  arms  against  the  town  prepare, 
The  source  of  mischief,  and  the  seat  of 
war.  830 

This  day  the  Latian  tow'rs,  that  mate  the 

sty* 
Shall  level  with  the  plain  in  ashes  lie: 

The  people  shall  be  slayes,  unless  in  time 

They  kneel  for  pardon,  and  repent  their 

crime. 
Twice  have  our  foes  been  yanquish'd  on  the 

plain: 
Then  shall  I  wait  till  Tumus  will  be  slain  ? 
Tour  force  against  the  perjur'd  city  bend: 
There  it  begwi,  «A  &ere  the  wr  sbM 

end. 
The  peace  pro&n'd  our  rightful  arms  re- 
quires; 
Cleanse  the  polluted  place  with  purging 

fires.''  840 

He  finished;  and,  one  soul  inspiring  all, 
Form'd  in  a  wedge,  the  foot  approach  the 

wall. 
Without  the  town,  an  unprovided  train 
Of  saninfir,  irazine  citizens  are  slain. 
So^rabW  othen.    ««ling   ladder 

bear, 
And  those  they  toss  aloft,  and  these  they 

rear: 
The  flames  now  launched,  the   feather'd 

arrows  fly. 
And.  clouds  of  missive  arms  obscure  the 

aky. 
Advancing  to  the  front,  the  hero  stands, 
And,  stretching  out  to  heav'n  his  pious 

hands,  850 

Attests  the  gods,  asserts  his  innocence, 
Upbraids  with  breach  of  faith  th'  Ausonian 

prince; 
Declares  the  royal  honor  doubly  stained. 
And  twice  the  rites  of  holy  peace  profan'd. 

Dissenting  clamors  in  the  town  arise; 
Each  will  be  heard,  and  all  at  once  advise. 
One  part  for  peace,  and  one  for  war  con- 
tends; 
Some  would  exclude  their  foes,  and  some 

admit  their  friends. 
The  helpless  kin|p  is  hurried  in  the  throng. 
And,  whatever  tide  prevails,  is  borne  along. 
Thus,   whetL  the  swain,  within  a  hollow 

rock,  861 

Invades  the  bees  with  suffocating  smoke. 
They  run  around,  or  labor  on  their  wings, 
Disus'd  to  flight,  and  shoot  their  slMpy 

stings; 


To  shun  the  bitter  fumes  in  vain  they  try; 
Black  vapors,  issuing  from  the  v«it,  in- 
volve the  sl^. 
But  fate  and  envious  fortune  now  prepare 
To  plunge  the  Latins  in  the  last  despair. 
The  queen,  who  saw  the  foes  invade  tlie 

town. 
And  brands  on    tops  of  buming  homes 

thrown,  870 

Cast  round  her  eyes,  distracted  with  her 

fear  — 
No  troops  of  Tumus  in  the  field  appear. 
Once  more  she  stares  abroad,  but  still  in 

vain. 
And  then  concludes  the  royal  youth  la  slain. 
Mad  with  her  anguish,  impotent  to  bear 
The  mighty  grief,  she  loathes  the  vital  air. 
She  cam  herself  the  cause  of  all  this  iU, 
And  owns  the  dire  effects  of  her  ungovem'd 

will; 
She  raves  against  the  gods;  she  beats  her 

breast; 
She  tears  with  both  her  hands  her  purple 

vest:  880 

Then  round  a  beam  a  running  noooe  she 

tied. 
And,  fastened  by  the  neck,  obscenely  died. 
Soon  as  the  fatal  news  by  Fame  was 

blown. 
And  to  her  dame,  and  to  her  daughter 

known. 
The  sad  Lavinia  rends  her  yellow  hair 
And  rosy  cheeks;   the  rest  her  sorrow 

share: 
With  shrieks  tte  palaee  rings,  and  mad- 

ness  of  despair. 
The  spreading    rumor  fills    the  public^ 

place:  I 

Confusion,  fear,  distraction,  and  disgrace,  | 
And  silent  shame,  are  seen  in  ev'iy  face.  J 
Latinus  tears  his  garments  as  he  goes,    891 
Both  for  his  public  and  his  private  woes; 
With  filth  his  venerable  beard  besmears. 
And  sordid  dust  deforms  his  silver  hairs. 
And  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  his 

mind. 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind. 
And  soon  eeduc'd  to  change  what  he  so 

well  design'd; 
To  break  the  solemn  league  so  long  desir'd. 
Nor  finish  what  his  fates,  and  those  of  Troy, 

required. 
Now  Tumus  rolls  aloof  o'er  empty  plains. 
And  here  and  there  some  straggling  foes  he 

gleans.  9o> 
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His  flying  coursers  please  him  less  and  less, 

Asfaam'd  of  easy  fight  and  cheap  success. 

Thus  half-contented,  anxious  in  his  mind. 

The  distant  cries  come  driving  in  the  wind, 

Shonts  from  the  walls,  but  shouts  in  mur- 
murs drown'd; 

A  jarrine  mixture,  and  a  boding  sound. 

"  Alas  I '   said  he,  "  what  mean  these  dis- 
mal cries  ? 

What   doleful    clamors    from    the    town 
arise?" 

Confus'd,  he  stops,  and  backward  puUs  the 
rems.  910 

She  who  the  driver's  office  now  sustains. 

Replies:    "Neglect,  my  lord,  these  new 
alarms; 

Here  fight,  and  urge  the  fortune  of  your 
arms: 

There  want  not  others  to  defend  the  wall. 

If  by  your  rival's  hand  th'  Italians  fall, 

So  shall  your  fatal  sword  his  friends  op- 
press, 

In  honor  equal,  ec|ual  in  success." 
To  this,  the  prmoe:    "O  sister  —  for  I 
knew 

The  peace  infnng'd  proceeded  first  from 
you; 

I  knew  you,  when  you  mingled  first  in  fight; 

And  now  in  vain  yon  would  deceive  my 
sight  —  931 

Why,  goddess,  this  unprofitable  care  7 

Who  sent  ^ou  down  from  heav'n,  involved 
in  air. 

Your  share  of  mortal  sorrows  to  sustain. 

And  see  your  brother  bleeding  on  the  plain  ? 

For  to  what  pow'r  can  Tumus  have  r^ 
course, 

Or  how  resist  his  fate's  prevailing  force  ? 

These    eyes   beheld    Murranua    bite    the 
ground: 

Mighty    the  man,  and  mighty  was    the 
wound. 

I  heard   my  dearest  friend,  with  dying 
breath,  930 

My  name  invoking  to  revenge  his  death. 

Brave  Uf ens  fell  with  honor  on  the  place. 

To  shun  the  shameful  sight  of  my  disgraoe. 

On  earth  supine,  a  manly  corpse  he  lies; 

His  vest  and  armor  are  the  victor's  prize. 

Then,  shall  I  see  Laurentum  in  a  fiune. 

Which  only  wanted,  to  complete  my  shame  ? 

How  will  the  Latins  hoot  their  champion's 
flight  I 

How  Drances  will  insult  and  point  them  to 
the  sight ! 


IsdeadisohardtobMr?    Yegod.be- 

low,  940 

(Since  those  above  so  small  compassion 

show,) 
Receive  a  soul  unsullied  yet  with  shame, 
Which  not  belies  my  great  forefather's 

name  I " 
He  said;  and  while  he  spoke,  with  flying 

speed 
Came  Saees  urging  on  his  foamy  steed: 
Fix'd  on  his  wounded  face  a  shut  he  bore. 
And,  seeking  Tumus,  sent  his  voice  before: 
"  Tumus,  on  you,  on  you  alone,  depends 
Our  last  relief :  compassionate  your  friends ! 
Like  lightning,  fierce  .£neas,  rolling  on,  950 
With  arms  invests,  with  flames  invades  the 

town: 
The  brands  are  toss'd  on  high;  the  winds 

conspire 
To  drive  along  the  deluge  of  the  fire. 
All  eyes  are  fix'd  on  you:  your  foes  re- 
joice; 
Ev'n  the  king  staggers,  and  suspends  his 

choice; 
Doubts  to  deliver  or  defend  the  town. 
Whom  to  reject,  or  whom  to  call  his  son. 
The  queen,  on  whom   your  utmost  hopes 

were  plac'd. 
Herself  suborning  death,  has  breath'd  her 

last. 
'T  a  true,  Messapus,  fearless  of  his  fate,  960 
With  fierce  Atinas'  aid,  defends  the  gate: 
On  ev'ry  side  surrounded  by  the  foe,        "j 
The  more  they  kill,  the  greater  numbers  I 

grow;  > 

An  iron  harvest  mounts,  and  still  remains 

to  mow. 

Ton,  far  aloof  from  your  forsaken  bands. 
Your    roUing    chariot    drive   o'er    empty 

sands. 
Stupid  he  sate,  his  eyes  on  earth  declin'd. 
And  various  cares  revolving  in  his  mind: 
Raffe,  boiling  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  shame,  his  soul 

oppress'd;  970 

And  conscious  worth  lay  lab'ring  in  his 

thought. 
And  love  by  jealousy  to  madness  wrought. 
By  slow  degrees  his  reason  drove  away 
The  mists  of  passion,  and    resum'd  her 

sway. 
Then,  rising  on  his  car,  he  tum'd  his  look. 
And  saw  the  town  involv'd  in  fire  and 

smoke. 
A  wooden  tow'r  with  flames  already  blaz'd, 
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Which  hifl  own  hands  on  beams  and  rafters 

rais'd; 
And  bridges  laid  aboTe  to  join  the  space, 
And  wheels  below  to  roll  from  place  to 

place.  980 

"Sister,  the  Fates  haye  vanquished:  let  us 

go 
The  way  which  Heav'n  and  my  hard  for- 
tune show. 
The  fight  is  flz'd;  nor  shall  the  branded 

name 
Of  a  base  coward  blot  your  brother's  fame. 
Death  is  my  choice;  but  suffer  me  to  try 
My  force,  and  Tent  my  rage  before  I  die." 
He  said;  and,  leaping  down  without  delay, 
Thro'  crowds  of  scattered  foes  he  freed  his 

way. 
StridiiL?  he  pass'd,  impetuous  as  the  wind. 
And  len  the  grieving  goddess  far  behind.  990 
As  when  a  fragment,  from  a  mountain 

torn 
By  raging  tempests,  or  by  torrents  borne, 
Or  sapp'd  by  time,  or  loosen'd  from  the 

roots  — 
Prone  thro'  the  void  the  rocky  min  shoots. 
Rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  from  steep  to 

steep; 
Down  sink,  at  once,  the  shepherds  and  their 

sheep: 
Involy'd  alike,  they  rush  to  nether  ground; 
Stunn'd    with   the    tliock   they  fiul,   and 

stunn'd  from  earth  rebound: 
So  Tumus,  hasting  headlong  to  the  town, 
Should'ring  and  shoring,  bore  the  squadrons 

down.  1000 

Still  pressing  onward,  to  the  walls  he' 

drew. 
Where  shafts,  and  spears,  and  darts  pro- 
miscuous flew, 
And  sanguine  streams  the  slipp'ry  ground 

embrue. 
First  Btretching  out  his  ann.  in  .ign  3f 

peace, 
He  cries  aloud,  to  make  the  combat  cease: 
**  Rutulians,  hold  I  and  Latin  troops,  retire  I 
The  fight  is  mine;  and  me  the  gods  require. 
'T  is  just  that  I  should  yindicate  alone 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 
This  day  shall  free  from  wars  th'  Ausonian 

state,  loio 

Or  finish  my  misfortunes  in  my  fate." 
Both  armies   from  their    bloody  work 

desist, 
And,  bearing  backward,  form  a  spacious 

list. 


The  Trojan  hero,  who  reoeiy'd  from  fame 

The  welcome  sound,  and  heard  the  cham- 
pion's name. 

Soon  leayes  the  tiJcen  works  and  mounted 
walls. 

Greedy  of  war  where  greater  glory  calls. 

He  springs  to  fight,  exulting  in  his  force; 

His  jointed  armor  rattles  in  the  course. 

Like    Eryx,    or    like    Athos,    great    he 

shows,  loao 

Or   Father   Apennine,  when,  white  with 

snows, 
His  head  divine  obscure  in  clouds  he  hides, 
And  shakes  the  sounding  forest  on  his  sides. 
The  nations,  overaw'd,  surcease  the  fight; 
Immovable  their  bodies,  fix'd  their  sight. 
Ev'n  death  stands  still;   nor  from  above 

they  throw 
Their  darts,  nor  drive  their  batt'ring-iams 

below. 
In  silent  order  either  army  stands. 
And  drop  their  swords,  unknowing,  from 

their  hands. 
Th'  Ausonian  king  beholds,  with  wond'ring 

sight,  1010 

Two  mighty  champions  match'd  in  single 


fifht, 
undc 


Bom  under  climes  remote,  and  brought  fay 

fate. 

With  swords  to  try  their  titles  to  the  state. 

Now,  in  dos'd  field,  each  other  from  a£u 

They  view;  and,  rushing  on,  begin  the  war. 

They  launch  their  spears;    then  hand  to 

hand  they  meet; 
The  trembling  soil  resounds  beneath  their 

feet: 
Their  bucklers  clash;  thick  blows  descend 

from  high. 
And  flakes  of  fire  from  their  hard  helmets 

fly- 

Courage  conspires  with  chance,  and  both 

ingage  1040 

With  equal  fortune  yet,  and  mutual  rage. 
As  when  two  bulls  for  their  fait  female 

fight 
In  Sila's  shades,  or  on  Tabumus'  height; 
With  horns  adverse  they  meet;  the  keeper 

flies; 
Mute  stands  the  herd;  the  heifers  roll  their 

ejres, 
And  wait  th'  event;  which  victor  they  shall 

bear. 
And  who  shall  be  the  lord,  to  rule  the  lusty 

year: 
With  rage  of  love  the  jealous  rivals  bum. 
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And  push  for  posh,  and  wound  for  wound 

return; 
Their  dewlaps  gor'd,  their  sides  are  laVd  in 

blooSd;  1050 

Loud  cries  and  roaring  sounds  rebellow 

thro'  the  wood: 
Such  was  the  combat  in  the  listed  ground; 
So  clash  their  swords,  and  so  their  shields 

resound. 
JoYe  sets  the  beam:   in  either  scale  he 

lays 
The  champions'    fate,  and    each    exactly 

weighs. 
On  this  side,  life  and  lucky  chance  ascends; 
Loaded  with  death,  that  other  scale  de- 
scends. 
Rais'd  on  the  stretch,  young  Tumus  aims  a 

blow 
Full  on  the  helm  of  his  unguarded  foe: 
Shrill  shouts  and  clamors  ring  on  either 

Tide. 

But  all  in  pieces  flies  the  traitor  sword. 

And,  in  the  middle  stroke,  deserts  his  lord. 

Now  't  is  but  death,  or  flight;  disarm'd  he 
flies, 

When  in  his  hand  an  luknown  hilt  he  spies. 

Fame  says  that  Tumus,  when  his  steeds ' 
he  join'd. 

Hurrying  to  war,  disordered  in  his  mind,  > 

Snateh'd  the  first  weapon  which  his  haste 
could  find. 

T  was  not  the  fated  sword  his  father  bore. 

But  that  his  charioteer  Metiscus  wore.  1070 

This,  while  the  Trojans  fled,  the  toughness 
held; 

But,  Tain  against  the  great  Vulcanian  shield. 

The  mortal-temper'd    steel    deceiVd    his 
hand: 

The  shiTer'd  fragments  shone  amid  the  sand. 
Surprised  wi&  fear,  he  fled  along  the 
field, 

And  now  forthright,   and  now  in  orbits 
wheel'd: 

For  here  the  Trojan  troops  the  list  sur- 
round, 

And  there  the  pass  is  elos'd  with  pools  and 
marshy  ground. 

^neas  hastens,  tho'  with  heaTier  pace  — 

His  wound,  so  newly    knit,  re^rds  the 
chase,  1080 

And  oft  his  trembling  knees  their  aid  re- 
fuse — 

Tet,  pressing  foot  by  foot,  his  foe  pursues. 


Thus,  when  a  fearful  stag  is  cloe'd  around 
With  crimson  toils,'  or  in  a  riTcr  found, 
High  on  the  bank  the  deep-mouth'd  hound 

'    appears. 
Still  opening,  following  still,  where'er  he 

steers; 
The  persecuted  creature,  to  and  fro. 
Turns  here  and  there,  to  scape  his  Umbrian 

foe: 
Steep  is  th'  ascent,  and,  if  he  gains  the  land, 
The  purple  death    is  pitch%    along    the 

strand.  1090 

His  eager  foe,  determin'd  to  the  chase, 
Stretch'd  at  his  length,  gains  ground  at 

eVry  pace; 
Now  to  his  beamT  head  he  makes  his  way. 
And  now  he  hol<u,  or  thinks  he  holds,  his 

prey: 
Just  at  the  pinch,  the  stag  springs  out  with 

fear; 
He  bites  the  wind,  and  fills  his  sounding 

jaws  with  air: 
The  rocks,  the  lakes,  the   meadows  ring 

with  cries; 
The  mortal  tumult  mounts,  and  thunders 

in  the  skies. 
Thus  flies  the  Daunian  prince,  and,  flying, 

blames 
His   tardy  troops,  and,   calling    by  their 

names,  noo 

Demands  his  trusty  sword.     The  Trojan 

threats 
The  realm  with  ruin,  and  their  ancient 

seats 
To  lay  in  ashes,  if  they  dare  supply 
With  arms  or  aid  his  vanquish'd  enemy : 
Thus  menacing,  he  still  pursues  the  course, 
With  Tigor,  tho'  diminished  of  his  force. 
Ten  times  already  round  the  listed  place 
One  chief  had  fled,  and  t'other  giT'n  the 

chase: 
No  triTial  prize  is  play'd;  for  on  the  life 
Or  death  of  Tumus  now  depends  the  strife. 
Within  the  space,  an  oUtc  tree  had' 

stood,  nil 

A  sacred  shade,  a  Tcnerable  wood, 
For  TOWS  to  Faunus  paid,  the  Latins' 

guardian  god. 
Here  hung  the  Tests,  and  tablets  were  in- 

graT'd, 
Of  sinking  mariners  from  shipwrack  sav'd. 
With  heedless  hands  the  Tro;^  feU'd  the 

tree. 
To  make  the  ground  inclos'd  for  combat 

free. 
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Deep  in  the  root,  whether  by  fate,  or  chance, 
Or  erring  haste,  the  Trojan  drove  his  lance; 
Then  stoop'd,  and  tugg'd  with  force  im- 
mense, to  free  1120 
Th'  inonmher*d  spear  from  the  tenacious 

tree; 
That,  whom  his  fainting  limbs  pursued  in 

vain. 
His  flying  weapon  might  from  far  attain. 

Confus'd  with  fear,  bereft  of  human  aid. 
Then  Tumus  to  the  gods,  and  first  to  Fau- 

nus  pray'd: 
"  O  Faunas,  pity  !  and  thou  Mother  Earth, 
Where  I  thy  foster  son  receiv'd  my  birth, 
Hold  fast  the  steel  f    If  my  religious  hand 
Your  plant  has  honor*d,  which  your  foes 

profan'd. 
Propitious  hear  my  pious   pray'r  f "    He 

said,  1 130 

Nor  with  successless  vows  invoked  their  aid. 
Th'  incumbent  hero  wrenoh'd,  and  puU'd, 

and  strain'd; 
But  still  the  stubborn  earth  the  steel  de- 

tain'd. 
Jutuma  took  her  time;  and,  while  in  Tain 
He  stroYe,  assum'd  Metiscus'  form  again, 
And,  in  that  imitated  shape,  restored 
To    the    despairing    prince    his    Daimian 

sword. 
The  Queen  of  Love,  who,  with  disdain  and 

grief. 
Saw  the  bold  nymph  afford  this  prompt 

relief, 
T'  assert  her  offspring  with  a  mater  deed, 
From  the  tough  root  the  lingring  weapon 

freed.  1 141 

Once  more  erect,  the  rival  chiefs  ad- ' 

yanoe: 
One  trusts  the  sword,  and  one  the  pointed 

lance; 
And  both  resolVd  alike  to  try  their  fatal 

chance. 

Meantime  imperial  Jove  to  Juno  spoke. 
Who   from   a   shining   cloud   beheld   the 

shock: 
''What  new  arrest,  O  Queen  of  HeaVn, 

is  sent 
To    stop  the  Fates    now  laboring   in  th' 

event  ? 
What  farther  hopes  are  left  thee  to  pur- ' 

sue? 
Divine   iBneas,   (and   thou    know'st    it 

too,)  1150 

Foredoom'd,  to  these  celestial  seats  is 
due. 


What  more  attempts  for  Tumus  can  be 
made. 

That  thus  thou   ling'rest   in   this   lonely 
shade? 

Is  it  becoming  of  the  due  respect 

And  awful  honor  of  a  god  elect, 

A  wound  unworthy  of  our  state  to  feel. 

Patient  of  human  hands  and  earthly  steel  ? 

Or  seems  it  just,  the  sister  should  re- 
store 

A  second  sword,  when  one  was  lost  be- 
fore. 

And  arm  a  conquered  wretch  against 
conqueror  ? 

For    what,  without    thy   knowledge    and 
avow. 

Nay  more,  thy  dictate,  durst  Jutuma  do  ? 

At  last,  in  deference  to  my  love,  forbear 

To  lodge  within  thy  soul  this  anxious  care; 

Reclined  upon  my  breast,  thy  erief  unload: 

WHo  should  relieve  the  godckss,  but  the 


I 

his  I 


?od? 
kUthi] 


Now  all  things  to  their  utmost  issue  tend. 
Pushed  by  the  Fates  to  their  i^pointed  end. 
While  leave  was  giv'n  thee,  and  a  lawful 

hour 
For    vengeance,    wrath,    and    unresisted 

pow'r,  ,170 

Toss'd  on  the  seas,  thou  oouldst  thy  foes 

distress. 
And,  driven  adiore,  with  hostile  arms  op- 
press; 
Deform  the  royal  house;    and,  from  the 

side 
Of  the  just  bridegroom,  tear  the  plighted 

bride: 
Now  cease  at  my  command."    The  Thun- 

d'rer  said; 
And,  with  dejected  eyes,  this  answer  Juno 

made: 
"  Because  your  dread  decree  too  well   I 

knew. 
From  Tumus  and  from  earth  unwilling  I 

withdrew. 
Else  should  you  not  behold  me  here,  alone, 
Involv'd  in  empty  clouds,  my  friends  be- 
moan, 1 180 
But,  girt  with  vengeful  flames,  in  open 

sight 
Engag'd  against  my  foes  in  mortal  fight. 
'T  is  true,  Jutuma  mingled  in  the  strife 
By  my  command,  to  save  her  brother's  life — 
At  least  to  try;  but,  by  the  Stygian  lake, 
(The  most  religious  oath  the   gods  can 

take,) 
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With  this  restriction,  not  to  bend  the  bow, 
Or  toss  the  spear,  or  trembling  dart  to 

throw. 
And  now,  resigned  to  your  superior  might, 
And  tir'd  with  fruitless  toils,  I  loathe  the 
fight.  1 190 

This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fates  with- 
stand) 
Both  for  myself  and  for  your  father's  land. 
That,  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the 

peace, 
(Which   I,  since  you  ordain,  consent  to 

bless,) 
The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same; 
But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name. 
Speak  the  same  language  which  they  spoke 

before. 
Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grand- 
sires  wore. 
Call  them  not  Trojans:  perish  the  renown 
And  name  of   Troy,   with  that  detested 

town.  zaoo 

Latium  be  Latinm  stiU;  let  Alba  reign. 

And  Rome's  immortal  majesty  remain." 
Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  re- 
plies 

(Unruffled  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes): 

"Can  Saturn's  issue,  and  beavVs  other 
heir, 

Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear  ? 

Be  mistress,  and  your  fuU  desires  obtain; 

Bat  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  yain. 

From  ancient  blood  th'  Ausonian  people 
sprung. 

Shall  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and 
their  tongue.  laio 

The  Trojans  to  their  customs  shall  be' 
tied: 

I  will,  myself,  their  common  rites  pro- 
vide; 

The  natives  shall  command,  the  foreign- 
ers subside. 

All  shall  be  Latium;  Troy  without  a  name; 

And  her  lost  sons  forget  from  whence  they 
came. 

From  blood  so  miz'd,  a  pious  race  shall 
flow. 

Equal  to  gods,  excelling  all  below. 

No  nation  more  respect  to  you  shall  pay, 

Or  greater  off'rinffs  on  your  altars  lay." 

Juno  consents,  weU  pleas'd  that  her  desires 

Had  found  success,  and  from  the  cloud  re- 
tires. 1321 

The  peace  thus  made,  the  Thnnd'rer  next 
prepares 


To  force  the  wat'ry  goddess  from  the  wars. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  void  of  light, 
Three  daughters  at  a  birth  were  bom  to 

Night: 
These  their  brown  mother,  brooding  on 

her  care, 
Indued  with  wmdy  wings  to  flit  in  air, 
With  serpents  ffirt  alike,  and  crown'd  with 

hissing  hair. 
Li  heav'n  the  Dire  called,  and  still  at  hand. 
Before  the  throne  of  angry  Jove  they  stand, 
His  ministers  of  wrath,  and  ready  still  123 1 
The  minds  of  mortal  men  with  fears  to  fill. 
Whene'er  the  moody  sire,  to  wreak  his  hate 
On  realms  or  towns  deserving  of  their  fate, 
Hurls  down  diseases,  death,  and  deadly 

care, 
And  terrifies  the  gpultr  world  with  war. 
One  sister  plague  of  these  from  heaVn  he 

sent. 
To  fright  Jutuma  with  a  dire  portent. 
The  pest  comes  whirling  down:   by  far 

more  slow 
Springs  the  swift  arrow  from  the  Parthian 

bow,  1240 

Or  Cydon  yew,  when,  traversing  the  skies. 
And  drench'd  in  pois'nous  juice,  the  sure 

destruction  .flies. 
With  such  a  sudden  and  unseen  a  flight 
Shot  thro'  the  clouds  the  daughter  of  the 

night. 
Soon  as  the  field  inclos'd  she  had  in  view. 
And  from  afar  her  destin'd  quarry  knew, 
Contracted,  to  the  boding  bird  she  turns. 
Which  haunts  the  ruin'd  piles  and  hallow'd 

urns, 
And  beats  about  the  tombs  with  nightly 

wings. 
Where  songs  obscene  on  sepulchers  she 

sings.  1250 

Thus  lessen'd  in  her  form,  with  frightful ' 

cries 
The  Fury  round  unhappy  Tumus  flies. 
Flaps  on  his  shield,  and  flutters  o'er  his 

eyes. 

A  lazy  dullness  crept  along  his  blood; 
Chok'd  was  his  voice;  his  hair  with  horror 

stood. 
Jutuma  from  afar  beheld  her  fly, 
And  knew  th'  ill  omen,  by  her  screaming 

cry 
And  stridor  of  her  wings.     Amaz'd  with 

fear. 
Her  beauteous  breast  she  beat,  and  rent 

her  flowing  hair. 
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"Ah  me  f "    she  cries,  "  in  this  nneqnal 

strife  1260 

What  can  thy  sister  more  to  save  thy  life  ? 
Weak  as  I  am,  can  I,  alas  !  contend 
In  arms  with  that  inexorable  fiend  ? 
Now,  now,  I  quit  the  field  I    forbear  to 

fright 
My  tender  soul,  ye  baleful  birds  of  night ! 
The  lashing  of  your  wings  I  know  too  well, 
The  sounding  ffight,  and  fun'ral  screams  of 

hell! 
These  are  the  gifts  you  bring  from  haughty 

Jove, 
The  worthy  recompense  of  ravish'd  love  f 
Did  he  for  this  exempt  my  life  from  fate  ? 
O  hard  conditions  of  mmiortal  state,      137 1 
Tho'  bom  to  death,  not  privileged  to  die, 
But  forc'd  to  bear  impos'd  eternity  ! 
Take  back  your  envious  bribes,  and  let  me 

Compamon  to  my  brother's  ghost  below  I 
The  joys  are  vanished:   nothing  now  re- 
mains 
Of  life  immortal,  but  immortal  pains. 
What  earth  will  open  her  devouring  womb. 
To  rest  a  weary  goddess  in  the  tomb !  " 
She  drew  a  length  of  sighs;  nor  more  she 

said,  .  1380 

But  in  her  azure  mantle  wrapp'd  her  head. 
Then  plunged  into  her  stream,  with  deep 

despair, 
And  her  last  sobs  came  bubbling  up  in  air. 
Now  stem  iBneas  waves   ms  weighty 

spear 
Against  his  foe,  and  thus  upbraids  his  fear: 
**  What  farther  subterfuge  can  Turaus  find  ? 
What  empty  hopes    are  harbor'd  in  his 

mind? 
T  is  not  thy  swiftness  can  secure  thy  flight; 
Not  with  their  feet,  but  hands,  the  vaUant 

fight 
Vary  thy  shape  in  thousand  forms,  and 

dare  1390 

What  skill  and  courage  can  attempt  in  war; 
Wish  for  the  wings  of  winds,  to  mount '] 

the  sky; 
Or  hid,  within  the  hollow  earth  to  lie  f  " 
The  champion  shook  his  head,  and  made 

this  short  reply: 
**  No  threats  of  thme  my  manly  mind  can 

move; 
'Tis  hostile  heav'n  I  dread,  and  partial 

Jove.*' 
He  said  no  more,  but,  with  a  siffh,  repress'd 
The  mighty  sorrow  in  his  swelBng  breast. 


Then,  as  he  roll'd  his  troubled  eyes' 

around, 
An  antique  stone  he  saw,  the  common 

bound  1)00 

Of  neighboring  fields,  and  banier  of  the 

ground; 
So  vast,  that  twelve  strong  men  of  modem 

days 
Th'  enormous  weight  from  earth  could 

hardly  raise. 
He  heav'd  it  at  a  lift,  and,  pois'd  on  higli, 
Ran  stagjg'ring  on  against  his  enemy. 
But  so  cusorder'd,  that  he  scarcely  Imew 
His  way,  or  what  unwieldy  weight  he  threw. 
His  knocking  knees  are  bent  beneath  the 

load. 
And  shiv'ring  cold  congeals  his  vital  Uood. 
The  stone  drops  from  his  arms,  and.  Idling 

short  1310 

For  want  of  vigor,  mocks  his  vain  effort 
And  as,  when  heavy  sleep  has  olos'd  the 

sight. 
The  sickly  fBnej  labors  in  the  night; 
We  seem  to  run;  and,  destitute  of  force. 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  in  the  tkmne: 
In  vain  we  heave  for  breath;  in  vain  we' 

cry; 
The  nerves,  unbrac'd,  their  usual  strength 

deny; 
And  on  the  tongue  the  falt'ring  accents 

die: 
So  Tumus  fur'd;    whatever  means  he' 


All  force  of  arms  and  points  of  art  em- 

ploy'd,  1320 

The  Fury  flew  athwart,  and  made  th' 

endeavor  void. 
A  thousand  various  thoughts  his  soul 

confound; 
He  star'd  about,  nor  aid  nor  issue  found; 
His  own  men  stop  the  pass,  and  his  own 

walls  surround. 
Once  more  he  pauses,  and  looks  out  agaiOf 
And  seeks  the  goddess  charioteer  in  vain. 
Trembling  he  views  the  thund'ring  chief 

advance, 
And  brandishing  aloft  the  deadly  lanoe: 
Amaz'd  he  oow'rs  beneath  his  oonqu'iing 

foe. 
Forgets  to  ward,  and  waits  the  coming 

blow.  1330 

Astonish'd  while  he  stands,  and  fix'd  with 

fear, 
Aim'd  at  his  shield  he  sees  th'  impending 

spear. 
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The  hero  measnr'd  fint,  with  nazrow ' 

view, 
The  destin'd  mark;  and,  rifling  as  he 

threw. 
With  its  full  swing  the  fatal  weapon  flew. 
Not  with  less  rage  the  rattling  thunder 

falls. 
Or  stones  from  batt'ring^ngines  break  the 

walls: 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  from  an  arm  so  strong. 
The  lance  drove  on,  and  bore  the  death 

along. 
Naught    eould    his    sevenfold    shield    the 

prince  avail,  1340 

Nor  anght,  beneath  his  arms,  the  coat  of 

mail: 
It   pierc'd   thro'  all,  and  with  a    grisly 

wound 
Tnmsfix'd  his  thigh,  and  doubled  him  to 

ground. 
With  groans  the  Latins  rend  the  vaulted 

skv: 
Woods,   nills,  and  valleys,  to    the  voice 

reply. 
Now  low  on  earth  the  lofty  chief  is  laid,  1 
With  eyes  cast  upward,  and  with  arms 

display'd. 
And,  recreant,  thus  to  the  proud  victor 

pray'd: 
''I  know  my  death  deserved,  nor  hope  to 

live: 
Use  what  the  gods  and  thy  good  fortune 

give.  1350 

Yet   think,  O    think,  if   mercy  may  be 

shown  — 
Thou  hadst  a  father  once,  and  hast  a  son  — 
Fity  my  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave; 
And  for  Anchises'  sake  end  Dannus  save  f 
Or,  if  thy  vow'd  revenge  pursue  my  death. 
Give    to    my   friends    my  body  void    of 

breath! 
The  Latian  chiefs  have  seen  me  beg  my 

life; 
Thine  is  the  conquest,  thine  the  royal 

wife: 
Against  a  yielded  man,  't  is  mean  ignoble 

strife." 
In  deep  suspense  the  Trojan  seem'd  to 

stand,  1360 

And,  just  prepar*d  to  strike,  repressed  his 

hand. 
He  roll'd  his  eyes,  and  ev'ry  moment  felt 
His  manly  soul  with  more  compassion  melt; 
When,  casting  down  a  casual  gknce,  he 

spied 


The  golden  belt  that  ^litter'd  on  his  side. 
The   fatal   spoils  which  haughty  Tumus 

tore 
From  dyins^  Ptdlas,  and  in  triumph  wore. 
Then,  rous%  anew  to  wrath,  he  loudly  cries 
(Flames,  while  he  spoke,  came  flashing 

from  his  eves) : 
*' Traitor,  dost  thou,  dost  thou  to  grace 

pretend,  1370 

Clad,  as  thou  axt,  in  trophies  of  my  friend  ? 
To  his  sad  soul  a  grateful  offering  go  f 
'T  is  PaUas,  PaUas  gives  this  deadly  blow." 
He  rais*d  his  arm  uoft,  and,  at  the  word, 
Deep  in  his  bosom  drove  the  shining  sword. 
The  .treaming  blood  diatam'd   his   arms 

around. 
And  the  disdainful  soul  came  rushing  thro' 

the  wound. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  READER 

What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  in 

{Jenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  trans- 
aU  in  my  declining  yean;  struggling  with 
wants,  oppressed  wtth  siokness,  curb'd  in  my 
genius,  liable  to  be  miaoonstmed  in  all  I  write ; 
and  my  judges,  if  they  are  not  very  equitable, 
already  prejudiced  against  me,  by  the  lying 
character  whioh  has  been  given  them  of  my 
morals.  Tet,  steady  to  my  principles,  and  not 
dispirited  with  my  afflictions,  I  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  Gh>d  on  my  endeavors,  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and,  in  some  measure,  acquitted 
myself  of  the  debt  whioh  I  ow*d  the  public 
when  I  undertook  this  work.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  to  the  Al- 
mighty Power  the  assistance  he  has  given  me 
in  die  beginningf ,  the  prosecution,  and  condvMon 
of  my  present  studies,  which  are  more  happily 
performed  than  I  could  have  promised  to  my- 
self, when  I  labored  under  such  discourage- 
ments. For  what  I  have  done,  imperfect  as  it 
is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to  correct  it, 
will  be  judged  in  after  ag^s,  and  possibly  in  the 
present,  to  be  no  dishonor  to  my  native  country, 
whose  lang^nage  and  poetry  would  be  more  es- 
teem'd  abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood. 
Somewhat  (give  me  leave  to  say)  I  have 
added  to  botii  of  them  in  the  ehoioe  of  words, 
and  harmony  of  numbers,  which  were  wanting 
(especially  die  last)  in  all  our  poets,  even  in 
those  who,  being  endued  with  genius,  yet  have 
not  cultivated  their  mother  tongue  with  suffi- 
cient care ;  or,  relying  on  the  beauty  ot  their 
thoughts,  have  judged  the  ornament  of  words, 
and  sweetness  of  sound,  unnecessary.    One  is 
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for  raking  in  Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius)  for 
antiquated  vords,  which  are  never  to  he  re- 
▼iv^d  hnt  when  sound  or  significancy  is  want- 
ing in  the  present  huiguage.  But  many  of  his 
desenre  not  this  redemption^  any  more  than  the 
crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are  slain  for 
sixpence  in  a  hattle,  merit  to  he  restored  to  life, 
if  a  wish  could  reyive  them.  Others  have  no 
ear  for  Terse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinc- 
tion of  thoi^hts;  hnt  mingle  futhing^  with 
their  gold,  to  make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a 
field  of  satire  open'd  to  me;  hut,  since  the 
Revolution,!  have  wholly  renounc'd  that  talent: 
for  who  would  give  physic  to  the  great,  when 
he  is  unoall'd  —  to  do  his  patient  no  good,  and 
indanger  himself  for  his  prescription  ?  Neither 
am  I  ignorant,  hut  I  may  justly  he  condemned 
for  many  of  those  faults  of  which  I  have  too 
liberally  arraigned  others : 

Cynihitu  aurem  veUii^  H  admonuit. 

'T  is  enough  for  me,  if  the  Government  will 
let  me  pass  unquestioned.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  oblig'd,  in  gratitude,  to  return  my  thanks 
to  many  of  them,  who  have  not  only  distin- 
guished me  from  others  of  the  same  party,  by 
a  particular  exception  of  grace,  but,  wiUiout 
considering  the  man,  have  been  bountiful  to 
the  poet ;  have  enoourag'd  Virgil  to  speak  such 
English  as  I  could  teach  him,  and  rewarded 
his  interpreter  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
bringing  him  over  into  Britain,by  defraying  the 
charges  of  his  voyage.  Even  Cerberus,  when 
he  had  reeeiv'd  ^e  sop,  permitted  iBneas  to 
pass  freely  to  Elysium.  Had  it  been  offered 
me,  and  I  had  refused  it,  yet  still  some 
gratitude  is  due  to  such  who  were  willing  to 
oblige  me ;  but  how  mncdi  more  to  those  mm 
whom  I  have  received  the  favors  which  they 
have  offered  to  one  of  a  different  persuasion ! 
Amongst  whom  I  cannot  omit  naming  the  Earls 
of  Darby  and  of  Peterborough.  To  the  first  of 
these  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  known ;  and 
therefore  his  liberality  [was]  as  much  unex- 
pected as  it  was  undeserved.  The  present 
Earl  of  Peterborough  has  been  pleasxl  long 
since  to  accept  the  tenders  of  my  service :  his 
favors  are  so  frequent  to  me  that  I  receive 
them  almost  by  prescription.  No  difference  of 
interests  or  opinion  have  been  able  to  withdraw 
his  protection  from  me ;  and  I  might  justly  be 
oondemn'd  for  the  most  unthanldul  of  man- 
kind, if  I  did  not  always  preserve  for  him  a 
most  profound  respect  and  inviolable  gratitude. 
I  must  also  add,  that,  if  the  last  j3Eneid  shine 
amongst  its  fellows,  'tis  owing  to  the  com- 
mandis  of  Sir  William  Trumbul,  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  recommended 
it,  as  his  favorite,  to  my  care  ;  and,  for  his  sake 
particularly,  I  have  made  it  mine:  for  who 
would  confess  weariness,  when  he  enjoined  a 


fresh  labor  ?    I  could  not  but  iuTioke  the 
ance  of  a  Muse,  for  this  last  office : 

Extrtmnm  Amim,  Arttkum 

Ntffot  quU  carmbna  Qtdlof 

Neither  am  I  to  forget  the  noble  present 
which  was  made  me  by  Qilbert  Dolben,  Esq., 
the  worthy  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Yotk, 
who,  when  I  began  this  work,  enrieh'd  me 
with  all  the  several  editions  of  Virgil,  and  all 
the  oonmientaries  of  those  editions  in  Ladne ; 
amongst  which  I  could  not  but  prefer  the 
DolpUn's,  as  the  last,  the  shortest,  and  the 
most  judicious.  Fabrini  I  had  also  sent  me 
from  Italy ;  but  either  he  understands  Viigil 
very  imperfectly,  or  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
my  author. 

Being  invited  by  that  worthy  gentleman,  Sir 
William  Bowyer,  to  Denham  Court,  I  trans- 
lated the  First  Qeorgic  at  his  house,  and  the 
g^reatest  part  of  the  last  JSndd,  A  mofv 
friendly  entertainment  no  man  ever  found. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if  both  those  versioaa 
surpass  the  rest,  and  own  the  satisfaction  I  re- 
eeiv'd in  his  converse,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  bred  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
same  college.  The  Seventh  ^neid  was  made 
English  at  Burleigh,  the  magnificent  abode  of 
the  Earl  of  Exeter.  In  a  viUage  belonging  t» 
his  family  I  was  bom ;  and  under  his  roof  I  en- 
deavor'd  to  make  that  ^neid  appear  in  JSag- 
lish  with  as  much  luster  as  I  could ;  tho'  my 
author  has  not  given  the  finishing  strokes  either 
to  it,  or  to  the  SUventhy  as  I  perhaps  could 
prove  in  both,  if  I  durat  presume  to  oritieiae 
my  master. 

By  a  letter  from  WilL  Walsh,  of  Ahberiey, 
Esq.,  (who  has  so  long  honored  me  with  Ids 
friendship,  and  who,  without  flattery,  is  the 
best  critic  of  our  nation,)  I  have  been  infonn*d 
that  his  Gkace  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  has 
procur'd  a  printed  oopy^  of  the  PastoraUj  Gear- 
gicsj  and  six  first  JEneids,  from  my  bookseller, 
and  has  read  them  in  ^e  country,  together 
with  my  friend.  This  noble  perKA  having 
been  pleased  to  give  them  a  commendatioB, 
which  I  presume  not  to  insert,  has  made  me 
vain  enough  to  boast  of  so  great  a  favor,  and  to 
think  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes ;  the 
character  of  his  excellent  judgment,  the  acnte- 
ness  of  his  wit,  and  his  general  knowledge  of 
good  lettera,  being  known  as  well  to  all  the 
world,  as  the  sweetness  of  his  dispoaitioii,  Ms 
humanity,  lus  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of 
obliging  those  who  stand  in  need  of  his  protec- 
tion, are  known  to  all  who  have  approaeh*d 
him,  and  to  me  in  particular,  who  have  for- 
merly had  the  honor  of  hn  conversation.  Who- 
ever has  given  the  world  the  translation  of 
part  of  the  Third  Oeorgic^  which  he  calls  The 
I^otDer  of  LovCy  has  put  me  to  sufficient  pains  to 
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make  my  own  not  inferior  to  his ;  as  my  Lord 
Roscommon's  Silentu  had  formerly  giren  me 
the  same  troahle.  The  most  ingenious  Mr. 
Addison  of  Oxford  has  also  been  as  trouble- 
some to  me  as  the  other  two,  and  on  the  same 
aoooont.  After  his  Bees,  my  latter  swarm  is 
scarcely  worth  the  hiving.  Mr.  Cowley's 
Praise  of  a  Country  Life  is  excellent,  but  't  is 
rather  an  imitation  of  Virgil  than  a  Tersiim. 
That  I  have  recovered,  in  some  measure,  the 
health  which  I  had  lost  by  too  much  appli- 
cation to  this  work,  is  owing,  next  to  uod's 
mercy,  to  the  skill  and  care  of  Dr.  Gibbons 
and  Dr.  Hobbs,  the  two  ornaments  of  their  pro- 
fession, whom  I  can  only  pay  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment. The  whole  faculty  has  always 
been  ready  to  oblige  me,  and  the  only  one  of 
them  who  endeavored  to  defame  me  had  it 
not  in  his  power.  I  desire  pardon  from  my 
readers  for  saying  so  much  in  relation  to  my- 
self, which  concerns  not  them ;  and,  with  my 
acknowledgments  to  all  my  subscribers,  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  few  Notes  which  follow 
are  jMir  manikre  d^CKqiut,  because  I  had  oblig'd 
myself  by  articles  to  do  somewhat  of  that  kind. 
These  scattering  observations  are  rather  guesses 
at  my  author's  meaning  in  some  passages  than 

E roofs  that  so  he  meant.  The  unleam*d  may 
ave  recourse  to  any  poetical  dictionary  in 
Tkigliflh,  for  the  names  of  persons,  places,  or 
fables,  which  the  learned  need  not ;  but  that 
little  which  I  say  is  either  new  or  necessary. 
And  the  first  of  these  qualifications  never  fails 
to  invite  a  reader,  if  not  to  please  him. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS    ON  VIR- 
GIL'S WORKS  IN   ENGLISH 

PASTORAii  I,  line  60.  27tere  first  the  youth  qf 
heavenly  birth  1  viewed,  Virgil  means  Octavius 
Caesar,  heir  to  Julius,  who  i>erhaps  had  not 
arrivM  to  his  twentietn  year  when  Virgil  saw 
him  first.  Vide  his  Life,  Of  heavenly  birth, 
or  heavenly  blood,  because  the  Julian  family 
was  deriv'd  from  Julus,  son  to  .£neas,  and 
grandson  to  Venus. 

Past.  II,  line  65.  The  short  narcissus.  That 
is,  of  short  continuance. 

Past.  Ill,  line  95.  For  him,  the  god  qf  shep- 
herds and  their  sheep,  PhoBbus^ot  Fan,  is  here 
calPd  the  god  of  shepherds.  The  poet  alludes 
to  the  same  story  which  he  touches  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Second  Georgic,  where  he  calls  FncB- 
bns  the  Amphrysian  shepherd,  because  he  fed 
the  sheep  and  oxen  of  Admetus  (with  whom  he 
was  in  love)  on  the  hill  Amphrysus. 

Past.  IV,  line  72.  Begin,  auspicious  boy,  Ac. 
In  Latin  thus,  Incipe,  parvepuer,  risu  cognoscere 
matreniy  &c,  I  have  translated  the  passage  to  this 
sense ;  that  the  infant,  smiting  on  his  mother, 
singles  her  out  from  the  rest  of  the  companv 
about  him.    ErythrsBUS,  Bembus,  and  Joseph 


Scaliger  are  of  this  opinion.  Yet  they  and  I 
mav  be  mistaken ;  for,  immediately  after,  we 
find  these  words,  cut  non  risere  parentes,  wnieh 
imply  another  sense,  as  if  the  parents  smil'd  on 
the  newborn  infant ;  and  that  tne  babe  on  whom 
they  vouchsafM  not  to  smile  was  bom  to  ill 
fortune.  For  they  tell  a  story,  that  when  Vul- 
can, the  only  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  came 
into  the  world,  he  was  so  hard-f  avor'd  that  both 
his  parents  frown'd  on  him,  and  Jupiter  threw 
him  out  of  heaven :  he  fell  on  the  island  Lem- 
noe,  and  was  lame  ever  afterwards.  The  last 
line  of  the  pastoral  seems  to  justify  this  sense : 
Nee  deus  hunc  mensct,  dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est. 
For,  tho'  he  married  Venus,  yet  ms  mother  Juno 
was  not  present  at  the  nuptials  to  bless  them ; 
as  appears  by  his  wif  e^s  incontinence.  They  say 
also  that  he  was  banished  from  the  banquets  erf 
the  gods.^  If  so,  that  punishment  could  be  of  no 
long  continuance ;  for  Homer  makes  him  pre- 
sent at  their  feasts,  and  composing  a  quarrel 
betwixt  his  parents  with  a  bowl  of  nectar.  The 
matter  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  and  there- 
fore I  adhere  to  my  translation,  for  theee  two 
reasons.  First,  Viivil  had  this  following  line, 
Matri  longa  decern  tmeruntfastidia  menses^  as  if 
the  infant's  smiling  on  his  mother  was  a  reward 
to  her  for  bearing  him  ten  months  in  her  body, 
four  weeks  longer  than  the  usual  time.  See* 
ondly^  Catullus  is  cited  bv  Joseph  Scaliger  as 
favoring  this  opinion,  in  his  Epithalamtum  of 
Manlius  Torquatus : 

TorquahUt  voio,  parvoluSy 
M<drU  e  gretnio  *ua 
Porrigen*  teneras  numiM, 
Dulee  rideat  cut  pcUrem,  Sec. 

What  if  I  should  steer  betwixt  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  conclude  that  the  infant  who  was 
to  be  happy  must  not  only  smHe  on  his  parents, 
but  also  they  on  him  ?  For  Scaliger  notes  that 
the  infants  who  smil'd  not  at  their  birth  were 
observed  to  be  «yc^a<rrM,  or  sullen  (as  I  have 
translated  it)  during  all  their  life ;  and  Servius 
and  almost  all  the  modem  commentators  affirm 
that  no  child  was  thought  fortunate  on  whom 
his  narents  smilM  not  at  his  birth.  I  observe 
fartner,  that  the  ancients  thought  the  infant 
who  came  into  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  tenl^ 
month  was  bom  to  some  extraordinary  fortune, 
good  or  bad.  Such  was  the  birth  01  the  late 
Prince  of  Condi's  father,  of  whom  his  mother 
was  not  brought  to  bed  till  ahnost  eleven  months 
were  expired  after  his  father's  death ;  yet  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  Paris  concluded  he  was 
lawfully  begotten.  My  inerenions  friend,  An- 
thonj^  Henley,  Esq.,  desir'a  me  to  make  a  note 
on  this  passive  of  Virgil ;  adding  (what  I  had 
not  react)  that  the  Jews  have  been  so  supersti- 
tious as  to  observe  not  only  the  first  look  or  ac- 
tion of  an  infant,  but  also  the  first  word  which 
the  parent  or  any  of  the  assistants  spoke  after 
the  birth ;  and  from  thence  they  gave  a  name  to 
the  child,  alluding  to  it. 

Past.  VI.  My  Iiord  Roscommon's  notes  on 
this  pastoral  are  equal  to  his  excellent  transla- 
tion of  it ;  and  thither  I  refer  the  reader. 


yio 
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Past.  Vm.  The  Eighth  and  Tenth  Pastorals 
are  already  translated  to  all  manner  of  advan- 
tasre  b^  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Stafford,  do  is 
the  episode  of  Camilla,  in  the  Eleventh  ^neid. 

This  Eighth  Pastoral  is  co^ed  by  onr  author 
from  two  bucolics  of  Theocritus.  Spenser  has 
followed  both  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  the 
charms  which  he  emplovs  for  curing  Britomar- 
tis  of  her  love.  But  he  had  also  our  poet's 
Ceiris  in  his  eye ;  for  there  not  onlv  the  inohant- 
ments  are  to  be  found,  but  also  the  very  name 
of  Britomards. 

Past.  IX.  In  the  Nitith  PaMoral  VirgU  has 
made  a  collection  of  manv  scattering  passages 
which  he  had  translated  from  Theocritus,  and 
here  he  has  bound  them  into  a  nosegay. 

Oboboic  I.  The  poetry  of  this  hoML  is  more 
sublime  than  any  part  of  Virgil,  if  I  hare  any 
taste.  And  if  ever  I  have  copied  his  majestic 
style,  'tis  here.  The  compliment  he  makes 
Augustus,  almost  in  the  beginning,  is  ill  imi- 
tated by  his  successors,  Luoan  and  Statins. 
They  dedicated  to  tyrants,  and  their  flatteries 
are  gross  and  fulsome.  Viigil's  address  is  both 
more  lofty  and  more  just.  In  the  three  last 
lines  of  this  Georgic^  I  think  I  have  discorer'd 
a  secret  compliment  to  the  emperor  which  none 
of  the  commentators  have  obaerv'd.  Viing^il 
had  just  before  described  the  miseries  which 
Rome  had  undergone  betwixt  the  triumvirs 
and  the  commonwealth  party  ;  in  the  dose  of 
all,  he  seems  to  excuse  uie  crimes  committed 
by  his  patron  Csosar,  as  if  he  were  oonstratn'd 
against  his  own  temper  to  those  violent  pro- 
ceedings, by  the  necessily  of  the  times  in  gen- 
eral, but  more  particularly  by  lus  two  partners, 
Anthony  and  Lepidus : 

Fertur  equis  aariga,  nee  audit  ettrrtu  habenat. 

They  were  the  headstrong  horses  who  hurried 
Ootavius,  the  tremblinp:  charioteer,  along,  and 
were  deaf  to  his  reclaiming  them.  I  oMerve, 
farther,  that  the  present  wars,  in  which  all  Eu- 
rope and  a  part  oi  Asia  are  ingag'd  at  present, 
are  wag'd  in  the  same  places  here  desonb'd : 

Atgue  hine  Euphrate*^  iUine  Gertnania  bdlvm^  Ac. 

as  if  Virgil  hadprophesied  of  this  age. 

Gbob.  II.  The  Praises  of  Italy  (translated 
by  the  learned  and  every  way  excellent  Mr. 
Cnetwood),  which  are  printed  in  one  of  my  Mis- 
cellany Poems,  are  the  greatest  ornament  of 
this  book :  wherein,  for  want  of  sufficient  e^UI 
in  gardening,  i^^iculture,  <&c.,  I  may  possibly 
be  mistaken  in  some  terms.^  But  concerning 
grafting,  my  honor'd  friend  Sir  William  Bowyer 
has  assured  me  that  Virgil  has  shewn  more  of 
poetry  than  skUl,  at  least  in  relation  to  our 
more  northern  diioates ;  and  that  many  of  onr 
stocks  will  not  receive  such  grafts  as  our  poet 
tells  us  would  bear  in  Italy.  Nature  has  con- 
spired with  art  to  make  the  garden  at  Denham 
Court,  of  Sir  William's  own  plantation,  one  of 
the  most  delicious  spots  of  ground  in  England  : 
it  contains  not  above  five  acres  (just  the  com- 
pass of  Alcinoiis  his  garden,  describ'd  in  the 
Odysses) ;  bat  Virgil  says,  in  this  very  Georgic : 


LttudaU)  ingefUia  rwa; 

Bxiguwn  eolUo. 

Geob.  Ill,  line  45.  Next  him  Niphates,  with 
inverted  urn,  &g.  It  has  been  objected  to  me 
that  I  understood  not  this  passage  of  Viigil, 
because  I  call  Niphates  a  river,  which  is  a 
mountain  in  Armenia.  But  the  river  arising 
from  the  same  mountain  is  also  eall'd  Nipha- 
tes ;  and,  having  spoken  of  Nile  heiore,  I  might 
reasonably  think  that  Virgil  rather  meant  to 
couple  two  rivers  than  a  river  and  a  monn- 
tain. 

Line  224.  The  male  has  done.  &c.  The  transi- 
tion is  obscure  in  Virgil.  He  b^an  with  cows, 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  horses,  now  returas 
to  cows. 

Line  476.  Till  the  new  Ram  receives  th''  exalted 
sun.  Astrologers  tell  us  that  the  sun  reoerres  his 
exaltation  in  the  sign  Aries:  Viigil  pwfeetfy 
understood  both  astronomy  and  astrology. 

Gbob.  IV,  line  27.    That,  when  the^  youtV%d 

frince.  My  most  ingenious  friend,  Sir  Henry 
here,  has  observ'd,  tnro'  a  glass  hive,  that  the 
young  prince  of  the  bees,  or  heir  presumptive 
of  the  crown,  approaches  the  king^  apartment 
with  great  reverence,  and  for  three  suocessrre 
mornings  demands  permission  to  lead  f<»di  a 
colony  of  that  year's  bees.  If  his  petition  be 
granted,  which  he  seems  to  make  oy  humble 
hummings,  the  swarm  arises  under  his  conduct ; 
if  the  answer  be,  le  roi  s^amseray  that  is,  if  the 
old  monarch  think  it  not  convenient  for  the 
public  good  to  part  with  so  many  of  his  subjects, 
the  next  momine  the  prince  is  found  dead  be- 
fore the  threshold  of  the  palace. 

line  477.  The  poet  here  records  the  names 
of  fifty  river  nvmphs,  and  for  once  I  hare  traoa- 
lated  them  all.  But  in  the  JEneis  I  thought 
not  myself  oblie'd  to  be  so  exact ;  for,  in  nam- 
ing many  men  vrno  were  kill'd  by  heroes^  have 
omitted  some  which  would  not  sound  in  English 
Terse. 

Line  656.  The  ept<(H/«  of  Orpheus  and  £ur^- 
ice  begins  here,  and  contains  the  only  machine 
which  virgil  uses  in  the  Georgics,  I  have  ob- 
serv'd, in  the  epistle  before  the  ^neis,  that 
our  author  seldom  employs  machines  but  to 
adorn  his  poem,  and  that  the  action  which 
they  seemingly  perform  is  really  produc'd  with- 
out them.  Of  this  nature  is  the  iM^nd  of  the 
bees  restor'd  by  miracle,  when  uie  receipt 
which  the  poet  gives  would  do  the  work  wiui- 
out  one.  The  only  beautiful  machine  which  I 
remember  in  the  modem  poets  is  in  Ariosto, 
where  Gfod  commands  St.  Michael  to  take  care 
that  Paris,  then  besieg'd  by  the  Saracens, 
should  be  succor'd  by  Kinaldo.  In  order  to 
this,  he  enjoins  the  archangel  to  find  Silence 
and  Discord ;  the  first  to  conduct  the  Christian 
army  to  relieve  the  town,  with  so  much  seerecy 
that  their  march  should  not  be  discover'd ;  the 
latter  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  infidels,  and 
there  to  sow  dissension  among  the  principal 
commanders.  The  heavenly  messenger  takes 
his  way  to  an  ancient  monaster^^,  not  doubting 
there  to  find  Silence  in  her  primitive  abode; 
but,  instead    of   Silence,  finds   Discord:   the 
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monks,  bein^  diyided  into  factions  about  the 
choice  of  some  new  officer,  were  at  snic  and  anee 
with  their  drawn  kmres.  llie  satire  needs  no 
explanation.  And  here  it  may  be  also  obsery'd 
that  ambition,  jealouOT,  and  worldly  interest, 
and  point  of  honor,  had  made  rariance  both  in 
the  cloister  and  the  caoap ;  and  strict  discipline 
had  done  the  work  of  Silence,  in  conducting  the 
Christian  army  to  surprise  the  Turks. 

.£nbii>  I,  line  111.  And  make  thee  father  qf 
a  happy  line.  This  was  an  obliginp^  oromise  to 
.Aiolus,  who  had  been  so  unhappy  m  nis  former 
children,  Macareus  and  Canace. 

Line  196. 

J^e  realms  of  ocean  and  the  fields  of  air  . 
Are  mine,  not  his. 

Poetically  ai>eakin8:,  the  fields  of  air  are  under 
the  conmiand  of  Juno  and  her  vicegerent  .^So- 
lus. Why  then  does  Neptune  call  them  lus  ?  I 
answer,  because,  being  god  of  the  seas,  .£olus 
could  raise  no  temoest  in  the  atmosphere  above 
them  without  his  leave.  But  whv  does  Juno 
address  to  her  own  substitute  ?  1  answer,  he 
had  an  immediate  power  over  the  winds,  whom 
Juno  desires  to  employ  on  her  revenge.    That 


turbine  perjiant ;  then  adds,  tiicii6u«re  mart.  To 
raise  a  tempest  on  the  sea  was  nsurptfttion  on 
the  prerogative  of  Neptune,  who  had  given  him 
no  leave,  and  therefore  was  inragM  at  his  at- 
tempt. I  m«r  also  add,  that  they  who  are  in  a 
passion,  as  Neptune  then  was,  are  apt  to  as- 
some  to  themselves  more  than  is  properly  their 
due. 
Line  451. 

O  virgin  /   .  .  . 

/jT,  as  you  seem,  the  sister  qfthe  day. 

Or  one  at  least  <^  chaste  Inand*s  train. 

Thus  in  the  original  — 

O  quam  ts  memorem,  virgo 

Aut  Phaibi  toroTt  out  nympharum  sanguinii  una  t 

This  is  a  family  compliment,  which  ^neas 
here  bestows  on  Venus.  His  father  Anchises 
had  us'd  the  veir  same  to  that  goddess  when 
he  courted  her.  This  appears  by  that  very  an- 
cient Ghreek  poem  in  wnich  that  amour  is  so 
beautifuUy  describM,  and  which  is  thought 
Homer's,  tho'  it  seems  to  be  written  before  nis 


Line  980. 

Her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side. 

This,  I  confess,  is  improperly  translated,  and 
acoordinff  to  the  modem  fashion  of  sitting  at 
table.  But  the  ancient  custom  of  lying  on  beds 
had  not  been  understood  by  the  unleamM 
reader. 

^NBiD  II.  The  destruction  of  Veii  is  here 
shadowed  under  that  of  Troy.  Livy  in  his  de- 
scription of  it  seems  to  have  emulated  in  his 


prose,  and  almost  equaled,  the  beauty  of  Vir- 
gil*s  verse. 
JSkbib  m,  line  132. 

And  children's  children  shall  the  crown  sustain. 
Bt  nati  natorum,  et  qui  ruueeniur  ab  iliit. 

Virgil  translated  this  verse  from  Homer, 
Homer  had  it  from  Orpheus,  and  Orpheus  from 
an  uicient  oracle  of  Apollo.  On  this  account 
it  is  that  Virgil  immediately  subjoins  these 
words,  hoc  Phcebus,  <&c.  Enstathius  takes 
notice  that  the  old  poets  were  wont  to  take 
whole  paragraphs  from  one  another,  which  jus- 
tifies our  poet  lor  what  he  borrows  from  Homer. 
Bochartus,  in  his  letter  to  Segrais,  mentions  an 
oracle  which  he  found  in  the  fragments  of  an 
old  Greek  historian,  the  sense  whereof  is  this  in 
English,  that,  when  the  empire  of  the  Priamidsd 
should  be  destroyed,  the  line  of  Anchises  should 
succeed.  Venus  therefore,  says  the  At<ton'an, 
was  desirous  to  have  a  son  by  Anchises,  tho'  he 
was  then  in  his  decrepid  age  ;  accordingly  she 
had  .£neas.  After  this  she  sought  occasion  to 
ruin  the  race  of  Priam,  and  set  on  foot  the  in- 
trigue of  Alexander  (or  Paris)  with  Helena. 
She  being  ravished,  Venus  pretended  still  to 
favor  the  Trojans,  lest  they  should  restore  Helen, 
in  case  they  should  be  reaucM  to  the  last  neces- 
sity. Whence  it  appeais  that  the  controversy 
betwixt  Juno  and  Venus  was  on  no  trivial  ac- 
count, but  concem'd'the  succession  to  a  great 
empire. 

^Nsn>  IV,  line  944. 

And,  **  Must  Idler  she  said, 
"  And  unrevena'd  f  T  is  doubly  to  be  dead  I 
Yet  even  this  death  with  pleasure  I  receive : 
On  any  terms,  U  is  better  than  to  liveJ*^ 

This  is  certainly  the  sense  of  Virgil,  on  which 
I  have  paraphrased,  to  make  it  plain.  His 
words  are  these : 

Morietnur  tnuUa  f 

Sed  moriamur,  ait ;  tie,  Hcjuvat  ire  tub  ufnbnu. 

Servius  makes  an  interrc^pation  at  the  word  sic ; 
thus :  Sic  f  Sicjuvat  ire  nd>  umbras ;  which  Mr. 
Cowley  justly  censures.  But  his  own  judgment 
may  peihapa  be  questioned ;  for  he  womd  re- 
trench the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  and  leave  it 
a  hemistich  —  Sea  moriamur,  ait.  That  Virgil 
never  intended  to  have  left  any  hemistich,  I 
have  provM  already  in  the  preface.  That  this 
verse  was  fiU'd  up  by  him  with  these  words, 
sic,  [sic]  juyat  ire  sub  umbras,  is  very  probable, 
if  we  (M>n8ider  the  weight  of  them ;  for  this 
procedure  of  Dido  does  not  only  contain  that 
aira  execratio,  qua  nullo  expiatur  ccarmine,^  (as 
Horace  observes  in  his  Canidia,)  but,  besides 
that,  Virgil,  who  is  full  of  allusions  to  history, 
under  another  name  describes  the  Decii  devot- 
ing themselves  to  death  this  way,  tho^  in  a 
better  cause,  in  order  to  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
consult  LivT  in  his  accurate  description  of  those 
Decii  thus  dievotin^  themselves,  wul  find  a  great 
resemblance  betwixt  these  two  passages.  And 
't  is  judiciously  observ'd  upon  that  verse : 
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Nulla  fides  populi*  nee/€edera  nmio^ 

that  Vireil  nam,  in  the  word  sunto,  a  verbum 
juris,  a  Form  of  speaking  on  solemn  and  leli- 
gions  oocaaionB.  Livv-  does  the  like.  Note  also, 
that  Dido  puts  herseu  into  the  habitus  Qabinus, 
which  was  the  girding  herself  ronnd  with  one 
sleere  of  her  vest,  whieh  is  also  aooording  to 
the  Roman  pontificals  this  dreadful  ceremony, 
as  lArj  has  observ'd ;  which  is  a  farther  con- 
firmation of  this  conjecture.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole  matter.  Dido  only  douhts  whether  she 
should  die  hefore  she  had  taken  her  revenge, 
which  she  rather  wish*d  ;  but,  considering  that 
this  devoting  herself  was  the  most  certain  and 
infallible  way  of  compassing  her  vengeance, 
she  thus  exclaims: 

Sic,  HejvmU  ire  tub  ua^trtu  I 
Hauriat  kune  oeulis  ignem  erudeUs  <U»  alio 
Dardanut,  el  nottrae  tecum  fenU  omina  morUt  f 

Hmms  flunefl  from  Ux  may  the  f  slae  Trojan  view ; 
Those  boding  ohmds  his  bsso  flight  pmae  I 

which  translation  I  take  to  be  according  to  the 
sense  of  Virgil.  I  should  have  added  a  note  on 
that  former  verse, 

If^eUx  Dido,  nunc  ie/ata  iinpia  UmgutU  — 

which,  in  the  edition  of  Heinsius^  thus  printed ; 
nunc  te  facta  imj^ia  tangunt  f  The  wora  ^ 
instead  otfata,  is  reasonably  alter'd ;  for  \  » 
sayn  afterwards,  she  died  not  by  fate,  nor  ny 
any  deserv'd  death,  necfato,  merita  nee  morte 
peribat,  &c.  When  I  translated  that  passa^,  I 
doubted  of  the  sense,  and  therefore  omitted 
that  hemistich,  nunc  tefata  impia  tangunt.  But 
Heinsius  is  mistaken  only  in  making  an  interro- 
gation point  instead  of  a  period.  The  words 
facta  impia  I  suppose  are  genuine ;  for  she  had 
perjurM  nerself  m  her  second  marriage,  having 
firmly  resolv'd,  as  she  told  her  sister  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ^neid,  never  to  love  again,  after 
the  deadi  of  her  first  husband ;  and  haa  con- 
firmed this  resolution  by  a  curse  on  herself,  if 
she  should  alter  it : 


Sod  mlhi  vel  tdlut,  optem,  priut  ima  dehiteat,  Stc. 
Ante,  pudor,  quam  te  vioiem,  out  tua  jura  retolvtun. 
lUe  moot,  primut  qui  me  tibijunxit,  amoret 
AbttuUt :  iUe  habeat  Kcum,  temetquo  tepulcro, 

.^iteidV.  a  great  part  of  this  book  is  borrowed 
from  ApoUonins  Rhodius ;  and  the  reader  may 
observe  the  great  judgment  and  distinction  of 
our  author,  in  what  he  borrows  from  the  an- 
cients, bv  comparing  them.  I  conceive  the  rea- 
son why  ne  omits  the  horse  race  in  the  funeral 
games,  was,  because  he  shews  Ascanins  after- 
wards on  horseback,  with  his  troops  of  boys,  and 
would  not  wear  that  subject  threadbare,  which 
Statins,  in  the  next  age,  describ'd  so  happily. 
Virgil  seems  to  me  to  have  excellM  Homer  m 
all  those  sports,  and  to  have  laborM  them  Uie 
more  in  honor  of  Ootavius^  his  patron,  who  in- 
stituted the  like  games  for  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  his  uncle  Julius;  piety,  as  Virgil 
caUs  it,  or  dutif  nlness  to  parents,  being  a  most 
popular  virtue  among  the  Romans. 


iElKXDO  VI,  line  586. 

The  next,  in  place  and  puniskmentj  are  ike$ 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  lives  aioay, 

Proxima  torte  teneni  mcBtli  loea,  qui  tibi  letum 
Intoniet  peperere  mowu,  lueomque  p^roti, 
Projeoore  ammat.  Sac. 


This  was  taken,  amongst  many  other _„_, 

from  the  tenth  book  of  Plato  de  Republica ; 
no  commentator  besides  Fabrini  has  taken  no- 
tice of  it.  Self-murther  was  accounted  a  great 
crime  by  that  divine  philosopher ;  but  the  in- 
stances which  he  brings  are  too  many  to  be 
inserted  in  these  short  notes.  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard, in  his  translation  of  this  ^neid,  which 
was  printed  with  his  poems  in  the  year  1660,  has 
given  us  the  most  learned  and  the  most  judi- 
cious observations  on  this  book  which  are  extant 
in  our  language. 

Line  733. 

Lo  I  to  the  secret  shadows  I  retire^ 

To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire. 

These  two  verses  in  E^liah  seem  very  difFer- 
ent  from  the  Latine : 

Dioeodam,  expUbo  numorum,  reddarquo  feaeMi. 

Yet  thev  are  the  sense  of  Virgil ;  at  least,  accord* 
insp  to  the  common  interpre^tion  of  this  place : 
**  I  will  withdraw  from  your  company,  retire  to 
the  shades,  and  perform  my  penance  of  a  thou- 
sand years."  But  I  must  confess,  the  interpre- 
tation of  those  two  words,  explebo  numerum,  is 
somewhat  violent,  if  it  oe  thus  understood^ 
minuam  numerum  ;  that  is :  **  I  will  lessen  your 
company  by  my  departure;"  for  Delphobua, 
being  a  ghost,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  their 
number.  Perhaps  the  poet  means  by  expMto 
nunurum,  absolvam  sententiam  ,*  as  if  Deiphobua 
replied  to  the  Sibyl,  who  was  angry  at  his  lon^ 
visit :  **  I  will  onlv  take  my  last  leave  of  .tineas, 
my  kinsman  and  my  friend,  with  one  hearty 
eood  wish  for  his  health  and  welfare,  and  then 
leave  you  to  prosecute  your  voyage."  That 
wish  is  expressed  in  the  words  immediately  fol- 
lowing, t  decus,  i  nostrum,  Ac.,  which  contain 
a  direct  answer  to  what  the  Sibyl  said  bef<ne, 
when  she  upbraided  their  long  discourse,  nos 
Jendo  ducimus  haras.  This  conjecture  is  new, 
and  therefore  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader. 
Line  980. 

Know,, first,  that  heav''n,  and  earth's  compacted 

Jrame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  &c, 

Principio  eoelum,  et  terrat,  eampotque  liquentet, 
lAtoeniemque  globum  kma,  TikaUaque  atira,  Ac 

Here  the  sun  is  not  express'd,  but  the  moon 
only,  tho*  a  lees,  and  also  a  less  radiant  light. 
Perhaps  the  copies  of  Virgil  are  all  false^and 
that,  instead  of  Titaniague^  astra,  he  writ,  iVia- 
naque,  et  astra;  and  according  to  thoee  words  I 
have  made  my  translation,  T  is  most  certain 
that  the  sun  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  for  he  is 
frequently  call^  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the 
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world ;  and  nothing:  bids  bo  fair  for  a  Tisible 
diTUiily  to  those  who  know  no  better,  than  that 
grlorions  Inminaxy.  The  Platoniste  call  God  the 
archetypal  sun,  and  the  snn  the  Tisible  deitjr, 
the  inward  vital  spirit  in  the  center  of  the  oni- 
▼erse,  or  that  body  to  which  that  spirit  is  united, 
and  by  which  it  exerts  itself  most  powerfully. 
Now  it  was  the  received  hypothesis  amount  the 
Pytiiagoreans,  that  the  snn  was  sitoate  in  the 
center  of  the  world.  Plato  had  it  from  them, 
and  was  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  as  appears 
b^  a  paasa^  in  the  TimcRVks ;  rrom  which  noble 
dialoerne  is  this  part  of  Virgil^s  poem  taken. 
Line  1156. 

Great  Cato  tkere^/or  gravity  renown* d^  &c. 

There  is  no  question  but  Viranl  here  means 
Cato  Major,  or  the  Censor.  But  the  name 
of  Cato  being  also  mentioned  in  the  Eighth 
jEneid,  I  doubt  whether  he  means  the  same 
man  in  both  places.  I  have  said  in  the  preface 
that  our  poet  was  of  republican  principles ;  and 
have  given  this  for  one  reason  of  my  opinion, 
that  he  praised  Cato  in  that  line, 

Seeretisque  pUSt  hi*  danism  jura  CaUmmn^ 

and  aooordin^ly  placed  him  in  the  Elysian  fields. 
Montaigne  thinks  this  was  Cato  the  Utican,  the 
great  enemy  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a  prof  ess'd 
foe  to  Julius  CsBsar.  Ruiens  would  persuade  us 
that  Virgil  meant  the  Censor.  But  why  should 
the  poet  name  Cato  twice,  if  he  intended  the 
same  person  ?  Our  author  is  too  frugal  of  his 
words  and  sense  to  commit  tautologies  in  either. 
His  memory  was  not  likely  to  belxaj  him  into 
floch  an  error.  Nevertheless  I  continue  in  the 
same  opinion  concerning  the  principles  of  our 
poet.  He  declares  them  sumciently  in  this 
book,  where  he  praises  the  first  Brutus  for  ex- 
pelling the  Taxquins,  giving  liberty  to  Rome, 
and  ^putting  to  death  his  own  children,  who 
con8pir*d  to  restore  tjrranny.  He  calls  him  only 
an  unhappy  man,  for  being  forced  to  that  severe 
aetion : 

Infettx^  utcunque /erent  ea  facta  minore$^ 
^^teet  amorpatria^  laudumque  immensa  eupido. 

Let  the  reader  weigh  these  two  vers€«,  and  he 
must  be  convinc'd  that  I  am  in  the  right,  and 
that  I  have  not  much  injured  my  master  in  my 
translation  of  them. 

Line  1143. 

Smbrace  again^  my  sons,  he  foes  no  more : 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's  gote  ! 
And  tAou,  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless  claim. 
Thou,  of  my  blood,  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name  ! 

This  note,  which  is  out  of  its  proper  place,  I 
deferred  on  purpose,  to  place  it  here,  because  it 
discovers  the  principles  of  our  poet  more  plainly 
than  any  of  the  rest. 

Tuque  prior  ^  tu  parce,  genus  qui  ducis  (Hympo: 
Projiee  tela  manu,  ganguit  meut  I 

Anchises  here  speaks  to  Julius  Ciesar,  and 


commands  him  first  to  lay  down  arms :  which 
is  a  plain  oondemnation  of  his  cause,  x  et  ob- 
serve our  poet's  incomparable  address;  for, 
tho'  he  shews  himself  sufficiently  to  be  a  Com- 
monwealth Vman,  yet  in  respect  to  Augustus, 
who  was  his  patron,  he  uses  the  authority  of 
a  parent,  in  the  person  of  Anchises,  who  had 
more  right  to  lay  this  injunction  on  C»sar  than 
on  Pompey,  because  the  latter  was  not  of  his 
blood.  .Thus  our  author  cautiously  veils  his 
own  opinion,  and  takes  sanctuary  under  Andii- 
ses ;  as  if  that  ghost  would  have  laid  the  same 
command  on  Pompey  also,  had  he  been  lineally 
descended  from^  nim.  What  could  be  more 
judiciously  oontriv'd,  when  this  was  the  jSneid 
which  he  chose  to  read  before  his  master  ? 

Line  1221.  A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in 
thee  !  In  Virgil  thus :  Tu  Marcellus  eris. 

How  unpoetioally  and  baldly  had  this  been 
translated:  '' Thou  shalt  MarceUus  be ! ''  Yet 
some  of  my  friends  were  of  opinion  that  I  mis- 
took the  sense  of  Virgil  in  my  translation.  The 
French  interpreter  observes  nothing  on  Uiis 
place,  but  that  it  appears  by  it  the  mourning  of 
Ootavia  was  vet  fresh  for  the  loss  of  her  son 
Marcellus,  whom  she  had  by  her  first  husband, 
and  who  died  in  the  year  ab  urbe  condita  731 ; 
and  collects  from  thence  that  Virgil,  reading 
this  jSneid  before  her  in  the  same  year,  had 
just  finished  it ;  that  from  this  time  to  that  of 
the  poet's  death  was  little  more  than  four 
years :  so  that,  supposing  him  to  have  written 
the  wnole  jSneis  in  eleven  years,  the  first  six 
books  must  have  taken  up  seven  of  those  years  ; 
on  which  account  the  six  last  must  of  necessity 
be  less  correct. 

Now^  for  the  false  judgment  of  m^  friends, 
there  is  but  this  little  to  be  said  lor  them: 
the  words  of  Virgil  in  the  verse  preceding  are 
these: 

Si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpat  — 

as  if  the  poet  had  meant :  **  If  you  break 
thro'  your  nard  destiny,  so  as  to  be  bom,  you 
shall  be  call'd  Marcellus."  But  this  cannot  be 
the  sense ;  for,  tho'  Marcellus  was  bom,  yet 
he  broke  not  thro'  those  hard  decrees  which 
doora'd  him  to  so  immature  a  death.  Much  less 
can  Virgil  mean :  **  You  shall  be  the  same  Mar- 
cellus by  tile  tranranigration  of  his  soul."  For 
according  to  the  system  of  our  author  a  thou- 
sand years  must  be  first  elaps'd  before  the  soul 
can  return  into  a  human  body ;  but  the  first 
Marcellus  was  slain  in  the  second  Punic  war  ; 
and  how  many  hundred  years  were  yet  wanting 
to  the  accomplishing  his  penance,  may  with 
ease  be  gather'd  by  computing  the  time  be- 
twixt Scipio  and  Augustus,  ^y  which  'tis 
plain  that  Virgil  cannot  mean  the  same  Mar- 
cellus, but  one  of  his  descendants,  whom  I  call 
a  new  Marcellus ;  who  so  much  resembled  his 
ancestor,  perhaps  in  his  features  and  his  person, 
but  certainlv  in  his  military  virtues,  that  Virgil 
cries  out :  Quantum  instar  in  ipso  est !  which  I 
have  translated : 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same  i 
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for 


1235. 

Two  gaUM  the  silent  house  qf  Sleep  adorn ; 
Of  polished  iv*ry  thisy  that  qf  transparent 
horn, 

Vinnl  borrow'd  this  imagination  from  Ho- 
mer, Odysses  the  19tli,  line  602.  The  tranriation 
giree  the  reason  why  trae  prophetic  dreams  are 
said  to  pass  thro*  the  gate  oi  horn,  by  adding 
the  epitnet  transparent,  which  is  not  in  Virgil, 
whose  wOTds  axe  only  these : 

SwU  gemincB  SomniporUs,  quorum  aUera/eriur 
Cornea 

What  is  pervious  to  the  sight  is  dear ;  and 
(alluding  to  this  i>roperty)  the  poet  infers  such 
dreams  are  of  divine  revelation.  Such  as  pass 
thro*  the  iv'ry  gate  are  of  the  contrary  nature, 
polish'd  lies.  But  there  is  a  better  reason  to 
DC  giv'n :  for  the  iv'ry  alludes  to  the  teeth,  the 
horn  to  the  eyes.  What  we  see  is^  more  credible 
than  what  we  only  hear ;  that  is,  words  that 
pass  thro*  the  portal  of  the  mouUi,  or  **  hed| 
of  the  teeth ;  *^whioh  is  Homer*s  expression  f 
speaking. 

MsviD  VII,  line  109.  (Strange  to  relate !) 
the  Jiames^  involved  in  smoke,  &c.  Virpril  in 
this  place  takes  notice  of  a  great  secret  m  the 
Roman  divination:  the  lambent  fires  which 
rose  above  the  head,  or  play*d  about  it,  were 
signs  of  prosperity.  Such  were  those  which  he 
observ'a  in  tne  Second  jSneid,  which  were  seen 
mounting  from  the  crown  of  Ascanius : 

Eeoe,  levi*  tummo  de  vertice  vitut  iiUi 
Fimdere  lumen  apex. 

Smokv  flames  (or  involv'd  in  smoke)  were  of 
a  miz'd  omen :  such  were  thoee  which  are  here 
described ;  for  smoke  signifies  tears,  because 
it  produces  them,  and  flunes  happiness.  And 
therefore  Virgil  savs  that  this  ostent  was  not 
onbr  mirabile  n'xti,  but  horrendum. 

Line  367.  One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and 
state.  This  has  seem'd  to  nome  an  odd  passage ; 
that  a  king  should  offer  his  daughter  and  heir 
to  a  stnuieer  prince,  and  a  wanderer,  before  he 
had  seen  nim,  and  when  he  had  only^  heard  of 
his  arrival  on  his  coasts.  But  these  critics  have 
not  well  considered  the  simplicity  of  former 
times,  when  the  heroines  almost  courted  the 
marriage  of  illustrious  men.  Tet  Virgil  here 
observes  the  rule  of  decency:  Lavinia  offers 
not  herself;  'tis  Latinus  who  propounds  the 
match ;  and  he  had  been  foretold,  both  by  an 
ang:ur  and  an  oracle,  that  he  should  have  a 
foreign  son-in-law,  who  was  also  a  hero  ;^  fathers, 
in  Uiose  ancient  ages,  considering  birth  and 
virtue,  more  than  fortune,  in  the  placing  of 
their  oanghters  ^hich  I  could  prove  by  vari- 
ous examples.  The  oontrarjr  ox  which  being 
now  practic' d,  I  dare  not  sav  in  our  nation,  but 
in  Fnnce,  has  not  a  little  darkened  the  luster 
of  their  nobility.  That  Lavinia  was  averse  to 
this  marriage,  and  for  what  reason,  I  shall  prove 
in  its  proper  place. 


1020. 

And  where  AheUa  sees^ 
From  her  high  towWs^  the  harvest  nfker  trees. 

I  observe  that  Vixcil  names  not  Nola,  whiefa 
was  not  far  distant  trom  Abella  ;  perh^is  be> 
cause  that  ottv  (the  same  in  which  Angnstna 
died  afterwards)  had  once  refused  to  give  htm 
entertainment,  if  we  mav  believe  the  author  ol 
his  life.  Homer  heartilv  curses  another  city 
which  had  us*d  him  on  the  same  manner ;  boi 
our  author  thou^t  his  silence  of  the  Nolans  a 
sufficient  correction.    When  a  poet  passes  1^  a 


place  or  person,  tho*  a  fair  occasion  offess  of 
rememb'ring  them.  *t  is  a  sign  he  is,  or  thinks 
himself,  much  disoolig^d. 
iENBiD  Vin,  line  34. 

8o,  when  the  sun  by  day,  or  moon  by  nighty 
Strike  on   the   polished  brass    their   trembling 
light,  &c. 

This  similitude  is  literally  taken  from  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  and  H  is  luffd  to  say  whether 
the  original  or  the  translation  excels.  But  in 
the  shield  which  he  describes  afterwards  in  tfiis 
JEneidy  he  as  much  transcends  his  master  Ho- 
mer, as  the  arms  of  Olaucus  were  riehsr  iiian 
those  <^  Diomedes — x^<»«««  x"A*«»wr. 

Line  115. 

^neas  takes  the  mother  and  her  broody 
And  all  on  Juno's  altar  are  bestowed. 

The  tranriation  is  infinitely  short  of  Viisilt 
whose  words  are  these : 

3VN,  enim,  tOti  maxima  Juno, 

Mactaty  saera/erens,  el  eum  grege  eisttl  ad  aram — 

for  I  could  not  turn  the  word  emm  into  Eq^ish 
with  any  grace,  tho'  it  was  of  snoh  Becessity  in 
the  Roman  rites  that  a  sacrifice  oould  not  be 
performed  without  it.  T  is  of  the  same  natnvs 
(if  I  may  presume  to  name^  that  sacred  mystary) 
in  our  words  of  consecration  at  the  altar. 
iBNXm  IX,  line  863. 

At  the  full  stretch  qf  both  his  hands  he  drev^ 
And  almost  joined  the  horns  qfthe  tough  yew. 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  all  of  monosyllables, 
and  both  verses  are  very  rough,  but  of  ohoioe ; 
for  it  had  been  easy  for  me  to  have  smoothM 
them.  But  either  mv  eardeceives  me.  or  they  ex- 
press the  thing  which  I  intended  in  their  sound; 
for  the  stress  of  a  bow  which  is  drawn  to  the  f  nil 
extent  is  expressed  in  the  harshness  of  the  first 
verse,  dogg  d  not  only  with  monosyllables,  bat 
with  consonants ;  and  these  words,  Me  tough  yev, 
which  conclude  the  second  line,  seem  as  foroe- 
ful  as  they  are  unharmonious.  Homer  and 
Virgil  are  both^  frequent  in  their  adaptan^ 
sounds  to  the  thinsr  they  signify.  ^  One  example 
will  serve  for  both;  because  Virgil  borrowed 
the  following  verses  from  Homer's  Odysses  .• 

Una  Eunuque  Nt^tuque  rmot/,  ereberque  proceOis 
Afrieu»,  et  vtutos  volvunt  ad  lUoraftuchu. 

I^v  S*  Ei/p<Nrrc,  Ntfroor*  «hr«9«v,  U^vpoarn  Avflra^, 
Our  language  is  not  often  capable  of  th 


NOTES   AND  OBSERVATIONS 


Ii/aUifitd,  ami  n 
Wlieu  1  read  this  jStieid  to  mui;  of  m; 
friaodi  in  oompaai'  t«sather,  most  of  them 
muml^d  at  the  ward  /alsifiedj  oB  an  imio^ft- 
tion  in  onr  langnaee.  The  fact  ia  confen'd; 
for  I  remember  not  to  ha-ce  read  it  in  an;  Ea^ 
liah  aathor,  tho'  perhapa  it  may  be  foQad  m 
Spnuer'g  Fairii  Quren.  Bat  eappoae  it  be  not 
tbere^  vbj  atn  1  forbidden  to  bwrow  from  the 
Italian  (a  poliah'd  lanKnaire)  the  word  which  ia 
wantinf  in  nn*  native  toimie  ?  Tennoe  has 
often  dretni'a  1  Lnoretiua  nae  foUov'd  his  ei- 
amiJe,  ud  pleaded  for  it:  Sic  quia  mt  coal 
patrii  termonit  egatat.  Viisil  has  confimTd 
it  bj  hit  frequent  practice ;  and  "' 

prow,  nntine  t  '    ■  *   -    -> 

tongna,haatak< 

Horaoe  bs«  giTen  n>  a  rule  for  otttning  worda, 


I  nae  the  word  falnfil  in  thii  pUm  to 
mean  that  the  ehield  of  Tnruiu  waa  not  of 
woof  againat  the  apoan  and  JAT^liua  of  the 
Trojana,  which  had  piero'd  It  thro'  and  thro' 
many  plaoea.     The  worda  which 

„   . .  .iroeept  which  Horaoe 

Sve.     But  I  aaid  I  borrow'd  the  word  from 
■  Italian.     Vide  Ariorto,  Cant.  36 : 
Jfa  li  r  uittrga  d"  ambt  tra  pir/tUe. 
CAe  mat  paler  faiKTla  in  ntaua  caulo. 

Foliar  cannot  otherwise  be  tnni'd  than  hjfd- 
tifitd ;  for  kii  tiitid  uai/ali'd  ia  not  E^fiah. 
I  might  iadeed  have  contented  myself  with 
nying  hia  shield  wai  pierc'd,  and  bor'd,  and 
■tnok  with  jaTelina,  nee  mfficii  umbo  ictibut. 
They  who  will  not  Bdmit  a  new  word  may  take 
the  old  ;  the  natter  ia  not  vortli  diapute. 
.£kkid  X,  lii     "" 


Kneaa,  he  makea  jSneaa  (by  whom  ha  alwaya 
means  Angnatna)  to  seek  for  aid  in  the  country 
I  of  Mncenas.  thereby  to  indear  his  protector  to 
'  hia  emperor,  aa  if  there  had  been  a  former 
friendauip  betwixt  their  lines.  And  who 
knowa  bat  Mncanaa  might  pretend  that  the 
Cilniau  family  was  deriv'd  nom  TarchoD,  the 
chief  oommaudar  of  the  Tnacaoa  P 

Line  313.  A  choir  r,f  Ntrtidt,  Ac.  These 
were  txansfonuM  from  ships  to  aea  nymphs. 
This  is  almost  aa  Tiolent  a  maohine  aa  the 
death  of  Amna  by  a  goddess  in  the  tpiiodt 
of  Camilla.  Bnt  tlie  poet  mak«  nae  of  it  witli 
KTeater  art ;  for  here  it  carriea  on  the  main 
deaign.     Theae  new-made  divinitiea  not  only 


ing  hia  absence,  and . , 

tress  of  hia  besise'd  people,  and  that  hii 
—  Bn,  whom  he  had  aentb;  land,  wc 


joip  him  at  hia  deaeent ;  bnt  warn  him  to  pro- 
Tide  for  battle  the  next  day,  and  foretell  him 
^ood  snooees :  so  that  this  epitodicai  n      ' 
la  properly  a  part  of  the  great  p 
sides  what  I  have  said,  they  pnal 
wiUi  celestial  visor,  that  it  might  reach  the 
port  more  speedu*,  and  take  the  enemy  m  ~ 


accompany  this   new  one 
plain,  according  to  the  pn 


The  TuMcan  Iraderi,  and  ffieir  armii  ling. 
The  poet  here  bwins  to  tell  the  names  of  the 
Tnaoan  captains  who  follow'd  £neas  to  the 
war ;  and  1  obaerre  him  to  be  rery  particnlar 
in  the  description  of  their  perwins,  and  not  foi^ 
ntfol  of  their  manneis  ;  exact  also  in  the  rela- 
Son  of  the  nnmbers  whioh  each  of  them  com- 
mand. I  donbt  not  bnt  as, '  '  "  ', 
lie  gave  na  the  namea  of  t  > 
ooatended  for  the  sereral  pi  : 
obliga  manyof  die  moat  ancii 

tWrdeaoendanta  1  aiidaa,iD , 

ha  ronatar'd  the  anxiliary  forcesof  the  Latina 
on  the  same  acoonntj  so  here  he  gratifiea  his 
Tnaoan  FrieDda  with  the  like  remembrance  of 
8,  and.  aboTB  the  rest,  Miecenaa, 
ID,  who,  being  of  a  royal  family 
as  probably  represented  under 

e  of  the  namaahere  mention'd,  then  known 

among  the  Romans,  tho'.atao  great  a  distance, 
nnknown  to  na.    And  for  hia  sake  chiefly,  aa  I 


his  neat  pi 


iie  great  poem  :  for, 
i,  they  pnah  on  his  ni 


for,  be- 


iproiided  in ._.     

maohine  relating  to  Camilla  ia  only  ol 

tal ;  for  it  has  no  effect  wluA  I  caa  find,  but 
to  please  the  reader,  who  ia  oonoeni'd  that  her 
death  should  be  reTeng'd. 

Line  062.     Nor  I,  An  njijAt)'  ttrc,  could  ward 
Iht  blow.    I  have 


prefao 


0  the. 


e  that 


aperior  to  (he  ^ods,  and  that  Jovecoald  neither 
Lefer  nor  alter  its  decrees.    Sir  Robert  Howard 


decrees.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
eas'd  to  send  me  the  concni- 

Orid:  't  U  in  the  last  book  of 
.1,  where  VennscompLuns  that 
Julius  Cnsar,  was  in  danger 

'd  by  Brntoa  and  Caaaina,  s ' 


head  of  the  oommonwealth  faction,  and 
desires  them  to  prevent  that  barbarous  assassi- 
nation.  Thsv  are  mov'd  to  oompasnon  ;  they 
are  concem'dfor  Cosar  ;  hut  the  poet  plainly 
..1, .L_.  !. ^  -_  their  power  to  ehan^ 


Verba  jaeit;  tvptrotqtu   fli 
Frrrea  ntm  poufltnJ  veterum 


Then  she  addi 
hoping  aid  from  1 
omnipotent.    " 


les  to  her  father.  Jnpiter. 

I,  beoanse  he  was  tbonght 
iiL  ne,  it  aeema,  could  do  aa 
;  for  be . 


adamiuiU  pereiwiy 
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TRANSLATION   OF  VIRGIL 


Fata  tui  generU.    Leai  ^p«0,  animoque  noiavi  ; 
Si  re/eram,  ne  tit  eUamkum  ignara/viuri. 
Hie  tua  complevii  (pro  quo^  Cytherea,  labwras) 
Temporot  per/eedtf  quaa  terra  debuit^  annU^  &c. 

Jnpiter,  yon  see,  is  only  library  keeper,  or 
cuttos  roitUorumf  to  the  Fates ;  for  he  offers  his 
daughter  a  cast  of  his  office,  to  g^ve  her  a  sig-ht 
of  their  decrees,  which  the  inferior  gfods  were 
not  permitted  to  read  without  his  leave.  ^  This 
agrees  with  what  I  have  said  already  in  the 
preface ;  that  they,  not  having  seen  the  records, 
might  believe  they  were  his  own  handwriting, 
ana  consequently  at  his  disposing,  either  to  blot 
out  or  alter,  as  he  saw  convenient.  And  of  this 
opinion  was  Juno  in  those  words,  tua^  oui  potes^ 
ona  r^ectoM.  Now  the  abode  of  those  Destinies 
being  m  hdl,  we  cannot  wonder  why  the  swear- 
ing by  Styx  was  an  inviolable  oath  amongst  the 
gods  of  heaven,  and  that  Jupiter  himself  should 
tear  to  be  aecusM  of  forgery  by  the  Fates,  if  he 
altered  anything  in  their  decrees ;  Chaos,  Night, 
and  Erebus  beug  the  most  ancient  of  the  dei- 
ties, and  instituting  those  fundamental  laws  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  govern.    Hesiod 

r'ves  us  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,^  and  I  think 
may  safely  infer  the  rest.  I  will  only  add, 
that  Homer  was  more  a  fatalist  than  V  ii^g^il ; 
for  it  has  been  observ'd  that  the  word  rvx^i  or 
fortune,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  two  poems ;  but, 
instead  of  it,  always  funpa. 
Mssm  XII,  line  100. 

At  thii,  a  flood  of  tears  Lavinia  eked; 

A  crimson  blush  her  beauteous  face  over- 
spread. 

Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and 
red. 

AmatA  ever  partial  to  the  cause  of  Tumus. 
had  just  bciore  desir'd  him,  with  all  manner  or 
earnestness,  not  to  ingage  his  rival  in  single 
fight  \  which  was  his  present  resolution.  Virgil, 
Uio' .  m  favor  of  his  hero,  he  never  tells  us  di- 
rectly that  Lavinia  pref  err'd  Tumus  to  ^neas, 
yet  has  insinuated  tnis  preference  twice  before. 
For  mark,  in  the  Seventh  JEneid  she  left  her 
father,  who  had  promised  her  to  ^neas  with- 
out asking  her  consent,^  and  foUow'd  her 
mother  into  the  woods,  with  a  troop  of  Bac- 
chanaJs,  where  Amata  sunz  the  marriage  song, 
in  the  name  of  Tumus ;  which,  if  she  had  dis- 
likM,  she  might  have  opposed.  Then,  in  the 
Eleventh  ^neid,  when  her  mother  went  to  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  to  invoke  her  aid  against 
j£neas,  whom  she  calls  by  no  better  name  than 
Phrygiusprado,  Lavinia  sits  by  her  in  the^  same 
chair  or  litter,  I'uxta^u^  comes  Lavinia  virgo^ 
oculos  dejecta  aecoros.  What  greater  sign  of 
love  than  fear  and  concernment  for  the  lover? 
In  the  lines  which  I  have  quoted,  she  not  only 
sheds  tears,  but  changes  color.  She  had  been 
bred  up  with  Tumus,  and  JEiaeas  was  wholly  a 
stranger  to  her.  Tuuns,  in  probability,  was 
her  first  love,  and  favor*d  by  her  mother,  who 
had  the  ascendant  over  her  father.  But  I  am 
much  deceived  if  (besides  what  I  have  said) 
there  be  not  a  secret  satire  against  the  sex, 
which  is  lurking  under  this  description  of  Vir- 


pl,  who  seldom  speaks  weU  of  women ;  better, 
mdeed,  of  Camilla  than  any  other,  for  ne  oom- 
mends  her  beauigr  and  valor,  becurase  he  would 
concern  the  reader  for  her  death.  But  valor 
is  no  very  proper  praise  for  womankind,  and 
beauty  is  common  to  the  sex.  He  savs  also 
somewhat  of  Andromache,  but  transientnr ;  and 
his  Venus  is  a  better  mother  than  a  wito ;  for 
she  owns  to  Vulcan  she  had  a  son  by  another 
man.  The  rest  are  Junos,  Dianas,  IKdcM, 
Amatas,  two  mad  prophetesses,  three  Harpies 
on  earth,  and  as  many  Furies  under  grovuML 
This  fable  of  ^  Lavinia  includes  a  secret  moral : 
that  women,  in  their  choice  of  husbands,  prefer 
the  younger  of  their  suitors  to  the  dder ;  are 
insensible  of  merit,  fond  of  handsomenev,  and, 
generally  speaking,  rather  hurried  away  faj 
their  appetite  than  governed  by  their  reason. 
Line  808. 

Sea-bom  Messapus^  with  Atinas^  heads 
The  Latin  squadrons,  and  to  baUle  leads. 

The  poet  had  said,  in  the  preceding  lines, 
that  Mnestheus,  Seresthus,  and  Asylas  led  on 
the  Trojans,  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Arcadiana ; 
but  none  of  the  printed  copies  which  I  hare 
seen  mention  any  leader  of  the  Rntulians  and 
Latins  but  Messapus  the  son  of  Neptoneu 
Rusus  takes  notice  of  this  passage,  and  seams 
to  wonder  at  it  ;^  but  gives  no  reason  why  Mee- 
sapus  is  alone  without  a  coadjutor. 

The  four  verses  of  Virgil  run  thus : 

TotiB  adeo  converts  aeist^  omnesgue  LattMi^ 
Omne*  Dardanlda;  MnuUteut^  acerque  Serettkmst 
Et  Menapui  e^vum  domitor^  etforlit  Aiylat, 
l\uoorumque  phaktnx,  Bwmdrique  Areadis  aia. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  third  line  was  originally 
thus: 

Bt  Messtgnu  equum  dcmitor,  et/ortit  Attnas; 

for  the  two  naines  of  Asvlas  and  Atinas  are  so 
like  that  one  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
otiiier  by  the  transcribers.  And  to  f  orti^  this 
opinion,  we  find  afterward,  in  the  relatioD  of 
Sages  to  Tumus,  that  Atinas  is  join'd  witk 
Messapus: 

Soli,  pro  poriit,  dfeuaput  et  aeer  AHnat 
Sudentant  aeiem. 

In  general  I  observe,  not  only  in  thb  ASneid,, 
but  in  all  the  six  last  books,  that  <^neM  ia 
never  seen  on  horseback,  and  but  once  bef  ore« 
as  I  remember,  in  the  Pourth,  when  he  huiitB 
with  Dido.  The  reason  of  ^  this,  if  I  gm— 
aright,  was  a  secret  compliment  which  the 
poet  made  to  his  countr^en  the  Romans,  the 
strength  of  whose  armies  consisted  most  in 
foot,  which,  I  think,  were  all  Romans  and 
Italians.  But  their  wings,  or  squadrons,  "were 
made  up  of  their  aUies,  who  were  foreigners. 

Line  1191. 

This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fates  withstand) 
Both  for  myself  and  for  your  father'' s  land,  ^ke. 

The  words  in  the  original  are  these:  JVo 
Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestaie  tuorum,  Viif^ 
very  artfully  uses   here  the  word    maj€9ias^ 
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-whieh  the  RonuuM  lov'd  ao  well  that  they  ap^ 

5ropriated  it  to  themselyes :  majettas  populi 
lomani.  This  title,  applied  to  kingSf  is  very 
modem ;  and  that  is  all  I  will  say  of  it  at 
present,  tho'  the  word  requires  a  laxger  note. 
In  the  word  tuarum  is  inolnded  the  sense  of  my 
translation,  your  father^  $  land,  because  Satom, 
the  father  ca  Jore,  had  eoyem'd  that  part  of 
Italy  after  lus  expulsion  nom  Crete.  But  that 
on  which  I  most  insist  is  the  address  of  the 
poet  in  this  speech  of  Juno.  Virgil  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible,  as  I  haye  said  in  the  preface, 
that  whateyer  the  common  opinion  was  con- 
eemincr  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from  the 
Trojans,  yet  the  ancient  customs,  rites,  laws, 
and  habits  of  those  Trojans  were  wholly  lost, 
and  perhaps  also  that  they  had  neyer  been ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  he  introduces  Juno  in  this 
place,  requesting  of  Jupiter  that  no  memory 
migrht  remain  ox  Troy  (the  town  she  hated), 
that  the  people  hereafter  should  not  be  callM 
Trojans,  nor  retain  anything  which  belonged  to 
their  innedecesBorB.  And  why  might  not  this 
also  be  concerted  betwixt  our  audior  and  lus 
friend  Horace,  to  hinder  Augustus  from  re- 
building Troy,  and  remoying  thither  the  seat 
of  empire,  a  desi^  so  unpleasii^  to  the  Ro- 
mans? But  of  this  I  am  not  podtiye,  because 
I  haye  not  consulted  Dacier  and  the  rest  of  the 
critics,  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which  Horace 
writ  the  ode  relating  to  that  subject, 
line  1224. 

Deep  in  the  dismcU  reaiont  void  qf  lights 
Three  aisters  at  a  birth,  were  horn  to  Night, 

The  father  of  these  (not  here  mentioned)  was 
Acheron ;  the  names  of  the  three  were  Alecto, 
Me|^»ra,  and  Tisiphone.  They  were  called 
Fnnes  in  hell,  on  earth  Harpies,  and  in  heayen 
DirsB.    Two  of  these  assisted  at  the  throne  of 


Jupiter,  and  were  employM  by  him  to  punish 
the  wicKodness  of  mankmd.  These  two  must 
be  Megnra  and  Tisiphone,  not  Alecto ;  for 
Juno  expressly  commands  her  to  return  to  hell, 
from  whence  she  came ;  and  gives  this  reason : 

Te  ntper  atherioM  errare  liceniiui  aurat 
HaucL  pater  ipse  velit,  mmmi  regmUar  (Hfmpi  : 
Cedeloeis. 

Probably  this  Dira,  nnnam'd  by  the  poet  in 
this  place,  might  be  Tisiphone ;  for,  tno'  we 
find  her  in  hell,  in  the  Sixth  ^neid^  employed 
in  the  punishment  of  the  damuM : 

ConHnuo  wntet  ulirix  aecineia  fiagHlo 
Titiphone  qtuUit  innUknu^  &c.t 

yet  afterwards  she  is  on  earth,  in  the  Tenth 
jEneid,  and  amidst  the  battle :  Pallida  Tisi- 
phone media  iiUer  millia  aoBvit.  Which  I  guess 
to  be  Tisiphone.  the  rather,  by  the  et^moloi^ 
of  her  name,  which  is  compounded  01  nc*,  m- 
ciscor,  and  ^dtrov,  cctdea;  ^art  of  her  errand 
being  to  affright  Tumus  with  the  stings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  denounce  yengeance 
against  him  for  breaking  the  first  treaty,  by 
refusing  to  yield  Lavinia  to  .tineas,  to  wnom 
she  was  promised  by  her  father;  and,  conse- 
quently, tor  being  the  author  of  an  unjust  war ; 
and  also  for  yiolating  the  second  treaty,  by  de- 
clining the  single  combat  which  he  haa  stipu- 
lated with  his  riyal  and  called  the  gods  to  wit- 
ness before  their  altars.  As  for  the  names  of 
the  Harpies  (so^  call'd  on  earth),  Heeiod  tells 
us  they  were  Iris,  Aello,  and  Ocypete.  Virgil 
calls  one  of  them  CelsBuo:  this,  I  doubt  not. 
was  Alecto,  whom  Virgil  calls,  in  the  Third 
^neid^  Furiarum  maxima^  and  in  the  Sixth 
again  oy  the  same  name:  Furiarum  maxima 
Hurta  aceubat.  That  she  was  the  chief  of  the 
Furies  appears  bv  her  description  in  the  Seventh 
^neid ;  to  which,  for  haste,  I  refer  the  reader. 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM   OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE  AND 

AMOURS 

[None  of  the  following  translationB  were  published  during  Dryden*s  lifetime.  The  only 
information  that  the  present  editor  can  find  m  regard  to  them  is  in  a  letter  from  Dryden  to 
Tonson,  written  just  before  the  second  edition  of  the  Virgil,  1698  :  '*  Ton  told  me  not,  but  the 
town  says  you  are  printing  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi.  I  know  my  translation  is  yery  uncorrect ; 
bnt  at  the  same  time  I  know,  nobody  else  can  do  it  better,  with  all  their  paines "  (Malone,  I, 
2, 63).  Thus  it  is  at  least  probable  that  Dryden  made  his  translation  from  The  Art  of  Love 
while  at  work  on  lus  Virgu,  or  just  after  finishing  it.  Had  he  done  the  piece  earlier,  he  would 
probably  haye  inserted  it  in  The  Annual  Miscellany  Jor  the  Tear  1694,  It  seems  conyenient  also, 
in  the  absence  of  any  exact  information,  to  assign  the  two  elegies  from  the  Amores  to  the  same 
period. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  Tonson  delayed  the  publication  of  these  translations ;  the  town  talk 
to  which  Dryden  refers  apparenUy  lacked  foundation.  In  Poetical  Miacdlanies,  the  Fifth  Part, 
1704,  he  inserted  the  two  elegies  from  the  Amoree,  with  tities  as  below ;  and  two  episodes  from 
The  Art  of  Love,  lines  111-151  and  590-685,  under  ihe  tities  of  The  Rape  of  the  Sabinee  and 
The  Meeting  of  Bacchue  with  Ariadne.  Finally,  in  1709,  he  published  a  compaete  translation  of 
Oyid's  Art  of  Love,  of  which  the  first  book  u  ascribed  to  Dryden  and  the  third  to  Congreye  ;  the 
translator  of  the  second  book  is  not  named.] 
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OVID'S   ART   OF   LOVE 

BOOK    I 

In  Cupid's  school  whoe'er  would  take  de- 
gree, 

Must  learn  his  radiments,  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with    sailing   arts    their    vessels 
move; 

Art  guides  the  chariot;    art  instructs  to 
love. 

Of  ships  and  chariots    others  know  the 
rule; 

But  I  am  master  in  Love's  mighty  school. 

Cupid  indeed  is  obstinate  and  wild, 

A  stubborn  god;  but  yet  the  god  's  a  child, 

Easy  to  govern  in  his  tender  a^, 

Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupilage:  xo 

That  hero,  bom  for  conquest,  trembling 
stood 

Before  the  Centaur,  and  receiv'd  the  rod. 

As  Chiron  mollified  his  cruel  mind 

With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to 
wind 

The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  lyre; 

So  love's  fair  goddess  does  my  soul  inspire 

To  teach  her   softer  arts,  to  soothe  the 
mind. 

And  smooth  the  rugged  breasts  of  human- 
kind. 
Tet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  scorn 

And  rage  were  fiU'd;  and  both  were  god- 
dess-bom. 20 

The  bull,  reclaim'd  and  yok'd,  the  burden 
draws; 

The  horse  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws; 

And  stubborn  Love  shall  bend  beneath  my 
sway, 

Tho'  struggling  oft  he  strives  to  disobey. 

He  shakes  his  torch,  he  wounds  me  with 
his  darts; 

But  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 

The  more  he  bums  my  soul,  or  wounds  my 
sight, 

The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  spite. 
I  boast  no  aid  the  Delphian  god  afPords, 

Nor  auspice  from  the  flight  of  chattering 
birds;  30 

Nor  Clio,  nor  her  sisters  have  I  seen. 

As  Hesiod  saw  them  on  the  shady  green: 

Experience  makes  my   work  a  truth   so 
tried, 

Ton  may  believe;  and  Venus  be  my  guide. 
Far  hence,  you  vestals  be,  who  bind  your 
hair; 


And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ankles 

wear. 
I  sing  the  brothels  loose  and  unconfin'd,  1 
Th'  unpunishable  pleasures  of  the  kind;    |- 
Which  all  alike,  for  love,  or  money,  find.  J 
You,  who  in  Cupid's  rolls  inscribe  your 


name, 


40 


First  seek  an  object  worthy  of  your  flame; 
Then  strive,  with  art,  your  lady's  mind  to 

gain; 
And  last,  provide  your  love  may  long  re-> 

main. 
On  these  three  precepts  all  my  work  shall 

move: 
These  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  love. 
Before  your  youth  with  maxriage  ia  op- 

press'd, 
Make  choice  of  one  who  suits  your  humor 

best: 
And  such  a  damsel  drops  not  from  the  aky ; 
She  must  be  sought  for  with  a  curious  eye. 

The  wary  angler,  in  the  winding  brooK, 
Knows  what  the  fish,  and  where  to  bait  hia 

hook.  51 

The  fowler  and  the  huntsnum  know  by 

name 
The  certain  haunts  and  harbor  of  their 

game. 
So  must  the  lover  beat  the  likeliest  grounds, 
Th'  assemblies  where    his    quany    moat 

abounds. 
Nor  shall  my  novice  wander  far  astray; 
These  rules  shall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  shalt  not  sail  around  the  oontii^nt, 
As  far  as  Perseus,  or  as  Paris  went: 
For  Rome  alone  affords  thee  such  a  store. 
As  all  the  world  can  hardly  shew  thee 

more.  61 

The  face  of  heav'n  with  fewer  stars  is 

crown'd, 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  sphere  are 

found. 
Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  blooming 

youth, 
On  dawning  sweetness,  in  unartful  truth; 
Or  courts  the  juicy  jovs  of  riper  growth; 
Here  mayst  thou  &ia  thy  full  desires  in 

both. 
Or  if  autumnal  beauties  please  thy  sight, 
(An  a^e  that    knows  to  give  and   take 

delight,) 
Millions  of  matrons  of  the  graver  sort,     70 
In  common  prudence,  ¥n]I  not   balk  the 

sport. 
In  summer  heats  thou  need'st  but  only  go 
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To  Pompey's  oool  and  shady  portico, 
Or  Concord's  fane,  or  that  proud  edifice 
Whose  turrets  near  the  bawdy  suburb  rise; 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  where  stands 
The  cmel  father,  urging  his  oonunands. 
And  fifty  daughters  wait  the  time  of  rest, 
To  plunge  their  poniards  in  the  bridegroom's 

breast; 
Or  Venus'  temple,  where,  on  annual  nights, 
They  mourn  Adonis  with  Assyrian  rites.  81 
Nor  shun  the  Jewish  walk,  where  the  foul 

drove. 
On  Sabbaths,  rest  from  CTerything   but 

loTe; 
Nor  Isis'  temple,  for  that  sacred  whore 
Makes  others  what  to  Jove  she  was  be- 
fore. 
And  if  the  hall  itself  be  not  belied. 
Even  there  the  cause  of  love  is  often  tried; 
Near  it  at  least,  or  in  the  palace  yard. 
From  whence  the  noisy  combatants  are 

heard. 
The  craftv.  counselors,  in  formal  gown,     90 
There  gam  another's  cause,  but  lose  their 

own. 
There  eloquence  is  nonplus'd  in  the  suit. 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  wiU,  are 

mute. 
Venus,  from  her  adjoining  temple,  smiles. 
To  see  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
Grave  senators  lead  home  the  youthful 

dame, 
Betuming  clients,  when  they  patrons  came. 
But  above  all,  the  playhouse  is  the  place; 
There's  choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow 

chase. 
There  take  thy  stand,  and  shar]^ly  look- ' 

ing  out,  100 

Soon  mayst  thou  find  a  mistress  in  the 

rout, 
For  length  of  time,  or  for  a  single  bout. 
The  theaters  are  berries  for  the  fair: 
Like  ants  on  molehills,  thither  they  repair; 
Like  bees  to  hives,  so  numerously  they 

throne. 
It  may  be  said,  they  to  that  place  belong. 
Thither  they  swarm,  who  have  the  public 

voice: 
There  choose,  if  plenty  not  distracts  thy 

choice. 
To  see  and  to  be  seen,  in  heaps  they  run; 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone,    no 

From  Romulus  the  rise  of  plays  began. 
To  his  new  subjects  a  commodious  man; 
Who,  his  unmarried  soldiers  to  supply. 


Took  care  the  commonwealth  should  mul- 
tiply; 
Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  braves. 

Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  slaves: 
His  playhouse  not  of  Parian  marble  made. 
Nor  was  it  spread  with  purple  sails  for 

shade. 
The  stage  with  rushes  or  with  leaves  they 

strow'd:  1(9 

No  scenes  in  prospect,  no  machining  god. 
On  rows  of  homely  turf  they  sate  to  see, 
Crown'd  with  the  wreaths  of  every  common 

tree. 
There,  while  they  sit  in  rustic  majesty, 
Each  lover  had  his  mistress  in  his  eye; 
And  whom  he  saw  most  suiting  to  his  mind, 
For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  design'd. 
Scarce  could  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their 

haste; 
But,  ere  the  dances  a.nd  the  song  were  past. 
The  monarch  gave  the   signiu  from  his 

throne; 
And,  rising,  bade  his  merry  men  fall  on. 
The    martial    crew,    like    soldiers    ready 

press'd,  131 

Just  at  the  word  (the  word  too  was.  The 

Best) 
With  joyful  cries  each  other  animate; 
Some  choose,  and  some  at  hazard  seize  their 

mate. 
As  doves  from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  the 

lambs. 
So  from  their  lawless  lovers  fly  the  dames. 
Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of ' 

fear; 
Some  rend  the  lovely  tresses  of  their 

hair; 
Some  shriek,  and  some  are  struck  with 

dumb  despair. 
Her  absent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain;  ' 
One  rtandg  aimtt'd,  not  daring  to  com- 

plain;  141  > 

The  nimbler  trust  their  feet,  the  slow  re- 
main. 

But  naught  availing,  all  are  captives  led. 
Trembling  and  blushing,  to  the  genial  bed. 
She  who  too  long  resisted,  or  denied. 
The  lusty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride; 
And,  with  superior  strength,  compell'd 

her  to  his  side: 
Then  sooth'd  her  thus:  ''  My  soul's  far  bet- 
ter part. 
Cease  weeping,  nor  afflict  thy  tender  heart; 
For  what  thy  father  to  thy  mother  was,  150 
That  faith  to  thee,  that  solemn  vow  I  pass." 
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Thus  Bomulns  became  so  popular; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and 


To  pay  his  army,  and  fresh  whores  to  bring: 
Who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  gracious 

king  { 

Thus  love  in  theaters  did  first  improve; , 
And  theaters  are  still  the  scene  of  love: 
Nor  shun  the  chariots,  and  the  courser's 

race; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand;  i6o 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lovers  under- 
stand. 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide; 
Close  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side. 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter;  crowding 

sit. 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  find  occasion  to  benn  discourse; 
Enquire  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that 

horse: 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inclined. 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind; 
Like  what  she  likes:  from  thence  your 

court  begin;  170 

And  whom  she  favors,  wish  that  he  nuiy 

win. 
But  when  the  statues  of  the  deities,  1 

In    chariots   roll'd,  appear    before   the  I 

wize;  V 

When  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion 

rise. 

If  dust  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  sand, 
Brush  both  away  with  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brush  that  nothing 

thence; 
And  still  to  touch  her  lap  make  some  pre- 
tense. 
Touch  anything  of    hers;    and   if    her' 

tram 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  sweep  in 

vain;  z8o 

But  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean; 
And  while  you  wipe   it,   with  observing 

eyes. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  see  her  naked 

thighs! 
Observe  who  sits  behind  her;  and  beware, 
Lest  his  incroaching  knee  should  press  the 

fair. 
Light  service  takes  light  minds;  for  some 

can  tell 
Of  favors  won  by  laying  cushions  well: 
By  fanning  faces  some  their  fortune  meet; 


And  some  by  laying  footitools  for  their 

feet. 
These  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives; 
Noir    at    the    swoidplay    less   the   lover 

thrives:  19c 

For   there   the   son   of  Venus  fights   his 

prize; 
And  deepest  wounds  are  oft  reoeiv'd  from 

eyes. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  aoolamaticns 

make. 
Or  while  he  bets,  and  puts  his  ring  to  stake, 
1&  struck  from  far,  and  feels  the  flying 

dart, 
And  of  the  spectacle  is  made  a  part. 

Ciesar  wouid  represent  a  naval  fight. 
For  his  own  honor,  and  for  Home's  delu^ht. 
From  either  sea  the  youths  and  maioeps 

come,  900 

And  all  the  world  was  then  ocmtain'd  in 

Rome  1 
In  this  vast  concourse,  in  this  choice  of 

same. 
What  Roman   heart    but  felt  a  foreigB 

flame? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  make  vs 

glad; 
And  the  remaining  East  to  Rome  will  add. 
Rejoice,  yon  Roman  soldiers,  in  joar^ 

urn; 
Your  ensigns  from  the  Parthians  shall 

return. 
And  the  slain  Crassi  shall   no  longer 

mourn. 

A  youth  is  sent  those  trophies  to  demand; 
And  bears  his  father's  thunder  in  his  hand: 
Doubt  not  th'  imperial  boy  in  wars  un- 
seen; an 
In  childhood  all  of  CfBsar's  race  are  men. 
Celestial  seeds  shoot  out  before  their  day. 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook  no   didl 

delay. 
Thus  infant  Hercules  the  snakes  did  press. 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  sire  confess. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  vet  like  a  hero  fonghty 
And    early    spoils   from   conquer'd  India 

brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  shall  lead  to 

fight, 
And  thus  shall  vanquish  in  your  father's 

right.  aao 

These  rudiments  you  to  your  lineage  owe; 
Bom  to  increase  your  titles,  as  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren 

slain; 
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Ton  haye  a  father,  and  his  rights  maintain. 
Arm'd  by  your  country's  parent,  and  your 

own. 
Redeem    your   country,  and    restore    his 

throne. 
Tour  enemies  assert  an  impious  cause; 
Tou  fight  both  for  divine  and  human  laws. 
Alrea^  in  their  cause  they  are  o'eroome: 
Subject  them  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to 

Rome.  aao 

Great  Father  Mars  with  greater  Casar 

join. 
To  give  a  prosperous  amen  to  your  line: 
One  of  yon  is,  and  one  shall  be  divine. 
I  prophesy  you  shall,  you  shall  o'eroome: 
My  verse  shall  bring  you  back  in  triumph 

home. 
Speak  in  my  verse,  exhort  to  loud  alarms: 
O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arms  f 
Then  will  I  sing  the  Parthians'  overthrow; 
Their  shot  averse  sent  from  a  flying  bow: 
The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  %ht|  340 
Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight. 
O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  Heaven  de- 

sign'd. 
When  thou,  the  best  and  fairest  of  man- 
kind. 
Drawn  by  white  horses  shalt  in  triumph 

ride. 
With  conqner'd  slaves  attending  on  thy 

side: 
Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in^ 

flight  — 
O  glorious  object,  O  surprising  sight, 
O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  in 

night  I 

On  such  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee. 
Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  to  see:    150 
If  she  enquire  the  names  of   oonquer'd 


Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden 
sprmgs. 

Answer  to  aU  thou  know'st;  and,  if  need  be, 

Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  know- 
ingly: 

This  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds;  and 
there 

Flows  the  swift  Tigris,  with  his  sea-green 
hair. 

Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  be- 
fore; 

Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore; 

Call  this  a  Mode,  and  that  a  Parthian 
youth; 

Talk  probably:  no  matter  for  the  truth.  a6o 


In  feasts,  as  at  our  shows,  new  means 

abound; 
More  pleasure  there  than  that  of  wine  is 

found. 
The  Paphian  goddess  there  her  ambush 

lays; 
And  Love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchus 

plays: 
Desires  encrease  at  ev'ry  swilling  draught; 
Brisk  vapors  add  new  vigor  to  tlM  thought. 
There  Cupid's  purple  wings  no  flight  af- 

But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the 

board. 
He    shakes    his    pinions,   but    he    cannot 

move; 
Fix'd   he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin 

Love.  370 

Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  the 

spirits  flow; 
Care  flies,  and  wrinkles  from  the  forehead 

go: 
Exalts  the  poor,  invigorates  the  weak; 
Gives    mirth   and    laughter,  and   a   rosy 

cheek. 
Bold  truths  it  speaks;  and  spoken,  dares 

maintain; 
And  brings  our  old  simplicity  again. 
Love    sparkles    in    the  cup,  and  flUs    it 

higher: 
Wine  feeds  the  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to 

fire. 
But  choose  no  mistress  in  thy  drunken  fit; 
Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and 

their  wit.  aSo 

Nor  trust  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers 

dance; 
But  sober,  and  by  day,  thy  suit  advance. 
By  daylight   Paris   judg'd  the  beauteous 

three. 
And  for  the  fairest  did  the  prize  decree. 
Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities 
Are  hid,  or  lessened  in  her  dark  disguise. 
The  sun's  fair  light  each  error  inU  oon- 

fess. 
In  face,  in  shape,  in  jewels,  and  in  dress. 
Why  name  I  ev'ry  place  where  youths 

abound? 
Tis  loss  of  tune,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  ships  at  anchor 

ride,  391 

And  wholesome  streams  from  sulphur  foun- 
tains glide; 
Where  wounded  youths  are  by  experience 

taught, 
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The  waters  are  less  healthful  than  they 

thought: 
Or  Dian's  fane,  which  near  the  suburb  lies, 
Where  priests,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a 

prize. 
That  maiden  goddess  is  Love's  mortal  foe, 
And  much  from  her  his  subjects  undergo. 
Thus  far  the  sportful  Muse,  with  myrtle 

bound, 
Has    sung  where    lovely  lasses    may  be 

found.  300 

Now  let  me  sing,  how  she  who  wounds 

your  mind. 
With  urt,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  in- 

clxn*d. 
Toung  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend; 
And  tdl  you  vulgar  of  my  school,  attend. 
First  then  believe,  all  women  may  be 

won; 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  done. 
The  grasshopper  shall  first  forbear  to  sing 
In  sxmuner  season,  or  the  birds  in  spring, 
Than  women   can   resist   your   flattenng 

skiU: 
Ev'n  she  will  yield,  who  swears  she  never 

will.  sio 

To  secret  pleasure  both  the  sexes  move; 
But   women  most,  who   most  dissemble 

love. 
Twere  best  for  us,  if  they  would  first 

declare. 
Avow  their  passion,  and  submit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her 

flame; 
The  neighing  mare  invites  her  stallion  to 

the  game. 
Man  is  more  temperate  in  his  lust  than  they, 
And,  more  than  women,  can  his  passion 

sway. 
Biblis,  we  Know,  did  first  her  love  declare, 
And  had  recourse  to  death  in  her  despair. 
Her  brother  she,  her  father  Myrrha  sought, 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter 

ought.  3*2 

Now  from  a  tree  she  stills  her  odorous 

tears, 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  shed  'em 

bears. 
In  Ida's  shady  vale  a  bull  appear'd. 
White  as  the  snow,  the  fairest  of  the  herd; 
A  beauty  spot  of  black  there  only  rose, 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows: 
The  love  and  wish  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld    him  as  his  head  he 

rear'd;  330 


And  envied  ev'ry  leap  he  gave  the  herd. 
A  secret  fire  she  nourished  in  her  breast. 
And  hated  ev'ry  heifer  he  caress'd. 
A  story  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell; 
Nor  Crete,  tho'  lying,  can  the  truth  con- 
ceal. 
She  cut  him  grass,  (so  much  can  Love 

command;) 
She  strok'd,  she  fed  him  with  her  royal 

hand: 
Was  pleas'd  in  pastures  with  the  herd  to 

roam; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome. 
Cease,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy 

beauteous  brows;  340 

The  monarch  of  thy  heart  do  jewel  knowa. 
Nor  in  thy  glass  compose  thy  looks  and 

eyes; 
Secure  nom  all  thy  charms  thy  lover  lies: 
Yet  trust  thy  mirror,  when  it  tells  thee 

true; 
Thou  art  no  heifer  to  allure  his  view. 
Soon  wouldst  thou  quit  thy  royal  diadem 
To  thy  fair  rivals,  to  be  hom'd  like  them. 
If  Minos  please,  no  lover  seek  to  find; 
If  not,  at  least  seek  one  of  human  kind. 
The  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  coort 

forsakes;  390 

In  woods  and  wUds  her  habitation  makes: 
She  curses  ev'ry  beauteous  cow  she  sees: 
**  Ah,  why  dost  thou  my  lord  and  master 

please  f 
And  think'st,  ungrateful  creature  as  thou 

art, 
With    frisking    awkwardly,    to    gun    hia 

heart!" 
She  said,  and  straight   commands,   with 

frowninff  look. 
To  put  her,  undeserving,  to  the  yoke; 
Or  leigns  some  holy  rites  of  sacrifice. 
And  sees  her  rival's  death  with  joyful  eyes: 
Then,  when  the  bloody  priest  has  done  his 

P«rt»  360 

Pleas'd,  in  her  hand  she  holds  the  beatiii^ 

heart; 
Nor  from  a  scornful  taunt  can  scarce  re- 
frain: 
*'6o,  fool,  and  strive  to  please  my  loTe 
again." 
Now  she  would  be  Europa,  lo  now: 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow.) 
Yet  she  at  last  her  brutal  bliss  obtain'd, 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  sustain'd; 
Fill'd  with  his  seed,  aocompUsh'd  her  desire; 
Till  by  his  form  the  son  betray'd  the  sire. 
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If  Atreus'  wife  to  inoest  had  not  run,  370 

(But,  ah,  how  hard  it  is  to  love  but  one  !) 

His  coursers  Phcsbus  had  not  driVn  away, 

To  shun  that  sight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 

Thy  daughter,  Nisus,  pull'd  thy  purple 
hair, 

And    barking    sea-dogs    yet    her    bowels 
tear. 

At  sea  and  land  Atrides  sav'd  his  life, 

Tet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adult'rous  wife. 

Who    knows    not    what    revenge    Medea 
sought. 

When  the  sUun  offspring  bore  the  father's 
fault? 

Thus  Phceniz  did  a  woman's  love  bewail; 

And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Phsedra  fell.      381 

These  crimes  revengeful  matrons  did  com- 
mit: 

Hotter  their  lust,  and  sharper  is  their  wit. 

Doubt  not  from  them  an  easy  victory: 

Scarce  of  a  thousand  dames  will  one  deny. 

All  women  are  content  that  men  should 
woo; 

She  who  complains,  and  she  who  will  not 
do. 

Best  then  secure,  whate'er  thy  luck  may 
prove. 

Not  to  DC  hated  for  declaring  love. 

And  yet  how  canst  thou  miss,  since  woman- 
kind 390 

Is  frail  and  vain,  and  still  to  change  in- 
clined? 

Old  husbands  and  stale  gallants  they  de- 
spise, « 

And  more  another's  than  their  own  they 
prize. 

A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbor's  field; 

More  milk  his  kine  from  swelling  udders 
yield.  % 

First  gain  the  maid;  by  her  thou  shalt  be 
sure 

A  free  access  and  easy  to  procure: 

Who  knows  what  to  her  ofiBce  does  belong, 

Is  in  the  secret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 

Bribe   her  with  gifts,  with  promises,  and 
pray'rs;  400 

For  her  good  word  goes  far  in  love  affairs. 

The  time  and  fit  occasion  leave  to  her, 

When  she  most  aptly  can  thy  suit  prefer. 

The  time  for  mai&  to  ftce  their  lady's 
blood. 

Is,  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood; 

When  all  things  at  her  wish  and  pleasure 
move: 

Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 


Then  mirth  and  wantonness  to  lust  betray. 

And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  lover's  way. 

Troy  stood  the  siege,  when  fill'd  with  anx- 
ious care:  410 

One  merry  fit  concluded  all  the  war. 
If  some  fair  rival  vex  her  iealous  mind. 

Offer  thy  service  to  revenge  m  kind. 

Instruct  the  damsel,  while  she  combs  her 
hair. 

To  raise  the  choler  of  that  injur'd  fair; 

And,  sighii^,  make  her  mistress  under- 
stand. 

She  has  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her 
hand: 

Then,  naming  thee,  thy  himible  suit  prefer. 

And  swear  uiou  languishest  and  di  st  for 
her.  419 

Then  let  her  lose  no  time,  but  push  at  all; 

For  women  soon  are  rais'd,  and  soon  they 
fall. 

Give  their  first  fury  leisure  to  relent, 

Thev  melt  like  ice,  and  suddenly  repent. 
T' enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  tiiy  suit  ad- 
vance? 

'Tis  a  hard  question  and  a  doubtful  chance. 

One  maid,  corrupted,  bawds   the  better 
for't; 

Another  for  herself  would  keep  the  sport. 

Thy  bus'ness  may  be  farther*d  or  delay 'd; 

But  by  my  counsel,  let  alone  the  maid: 

Ev'n  tho'  she  should  consent  to  do  the 
feat,  430 

The  profit 's  little  and  the  danger  great. 

I  will  not  lead  thee  thro*  a  rugged  road; 

But  where  the  way  lies  open,  safe,  and 
broad. 

Yet  if  thou  find'st  her  very  much   thy 
friend, 

And  her  good  face  her  diligence  conunend, 

Let  the  fair  mistress  have  thy  first  embrace, 

And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 
But  this  I  will  advise,  and  mark  my 
words; 

For  't  is  the  best  advice  my  skill  affords : 

If  needs  thou  with  the  damsel  wilt  begin. 

Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  sure  to 
win;  441 

For  then  the  secret  better  will  be  kept; 

And  she  can  tell  no  tales  when  once  she 's 
dipp'd. 

'T  is  for  the  fowler's  interest  to  beware, 

The  bird  intangled  should  not  scape  the 
snare. 

The  fish,  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded 
hook. 
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And  spoils  the  sport  of  all  the  neighb'ring 

brook. 
Bat  if  the  weuch  be  thine,  she  makes  thy 

way, 
And,  for  thy  sake,  her  mistress  wiU  betray; 
Tell  all  she  knows,  and  all  she  hears  her 

say.  450 

Keep  well  the  comisel  of  thy  faithful  spy: 
So  shalt  thou  learn  whene'er  she  treads 

awry. 
AU  things  the  rtationB  of  their  «»80ii8 

keep; 
And  oertam  times  there  are  to  sow  and 

reap. 
Plowmen  and  sailors  for  the  season  stay, 
One  to  plow  land,  and  one  to  plow  the 

OtSOr. 

So  should  the  loyer  wait  the  Incky  day. 
Then  stop  thy  suit,  it  hnrts  not  thy  design; 
Bat  think,  another  hoar  she  may  be  thine. 
And  when  she  celebrates  her  birth  at' 

home,  460 

Or  when  she  yiews  the  pablic  shows  of 

Rome, 
Know,  all  thy  yisits.then  are  troublesome. 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  sea, 
For  that's  a  boding  and  a  stormy  day. 
£lse  take  thy  time,  and  when  tiiou  canst, 

begin: 
To  break  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  think  no  sin; 
Nor  ey'n  on  superstitious  days  abstain; 
Not  when  the  Komans  were  at  Allia  slain. 
HI  omens  in  her  frowns  are  understood; 
When  she 's  in  humor,  ey'ry  day  is  good. 
But  than  her  birthday  seldom  comes  a 

worse;  471 

When  bribes  and  presents  must  be  sent 

of  course; 
And  that 's  a  bloody  day,  that  costs  thy 

parse. 

Be  stanch;  yet  parsimony  will  be  yain: 
The  craying  sex  will  still  the  loyer  drain. 
No  skill  can  shift  'em  off,  nor  art  remoye; 
They  will  be  begging,  when  they  know  we 

loye. 
The  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed 

day, 
Who  shall  before  thy  face  his  wares  dis- 

pkiy. 
To  choose  for  her  she  crayes  thy  kind  ad- 

yioe;  480 

Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price: 
But  when  she  has  her  purchase  in  her  eye, 
She  hogs  thee  close,  and  kisses  thee  to 

buy: 


^  'T  is  what  I  want,  and  't  is  a  pen'orth  too; 
In  many  years  I  will  not  trouble  you." 
If  you  complain  you  haye  no  ready  coin; 
No  matter,  't  is  but  writing  of  a  line, 
A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  sight; 
(Now  curse  the  time  when  thou  wert  taught 

to  write.) 
She  keeps  her  birthday;  you  most  send  the 

cheer,  490 

And  she  11  be  bom  a  hundred  times  a  year. 
With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost; 
That  earring  dropp'd  a  stone,  that  ring  is 

lost. 
They  often  borrow  what  they  neyer  pay; 
Whate'er  you  lend  her,  think  it  thrown 

away. 
Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  eaeh 

art. 
All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part 

By  letters,  not  by  words,  thy  loye  begin; 
And  ford  the  dangerous  passage  with  thy 

pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'st  to  find  the  wmy. 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray,  sot 
Priam  by  pray'rs  did  Hector's  body  gain; 
Nor  is  an  angtr  god  inyok'd  in  yain. 
With  promis'd  gifts  her  easy  mind  be- 
witch; 
For  ey'n  the  poor  in  promise  may  be  rich. 
Vain  hopes  a  while  her  appetite  will  stay; 
'T  is  a  deceitful  but  commodious  way. 
Who  giyes  is  mad,  but  make  her  still  be- 

lieye 
'T  will  come,  and  that 's  the  cheapest  way 

to  give. 
£y'n  barren  lands  fair  promises  afford,   510 
But  the  lean  haryest  cheats  the  starrixi^ 

lord. 
Buy  not  thy  flrs^  enjoyment,  lest  it  proye 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  loye: 
But  get  it  gratis;  and  she'll  giye  thee 

more, 
For  fear  of  losing  what  she  gaye  before. 
The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box    in 

yain. 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 
Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  said. 
Let  her  with  mighty  promises  be  fed. 
Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray'd,  520 

Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 
She  read  herself  into  a  marriage  yow; 
(And  eVry  cheat  in  loye  the  gods  allow.} 
Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Rome ; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  bar  o'eroome: 
Sweet  words  the  people  and  the  senate  mov^; 
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But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 
But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts; 
Affect  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None    but  vain    fools    to  simple   women 

preach:  530 

A  learned  letter  oft  has  made  a  breach. 
In  a  &miliar  style  your  thoughts  conyey, 
And  write  such  things  as  present  you  would 

say; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  seem 

to  move: 
'T  is  wit  enough  to  make  her  think  you  love. 
If  seal'd  she  sends  it  back,  and  will  not 

read, 
Tet  hope,  in  time,  the  business  may  suc- 
ceed. 
In  time  the  steer  will  to  the  yoke  submit; 
In  time  the  restiff  horse  will  bear  the  bit. 
Ev'n  the  hard  plowshare  use  ?rill   wear 

away,  540 

And  stubborn  steel  in  length  of  time  decay. 
Water  is  soft,  and  marble  hard;  and  yet 
We  see  soft  water  thro'  hard  marble  eat. 
Tho'  late,  yet   Troy  at   length  in  flames 

ezpir'd; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanswer  d  she  retain'd; 
No  matter;  there 's  a  point  already  gain'd: 
For  she  who  reads,  in  time  will  answer  too; 
Things  must  be  left  by  just  degrees  to 

grow. 
Perhaps  she  writes,  but  answers  with  dis- 
dain, 550 
And  sharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again: 
What  she  requires,  she  fears  you  should 

accord; 
The  jilt  would  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 

Meantime,  if  she  be  carried  in  her  chair, 
Approach,  but  do  not  seem  to  know  she 's 

there. 
Speak  softly,  to  delude  the  standers^by; 
Ohr,  if  aloud,  then  speak  ambiguously. 
If  sauntering  in  the  portico  she  walk, 
Move  slowly  too,  for  that 's  a  time  for  talk; 
And  sometimes  follow,  sometimes  be  her 

guide;  560 

But,  when  the  crowd  permits,  go  side  by 

side. 
Nor  in  the  playhouse  let  her  sit  alone; 
For  she 's  the  playhouse  and  the  play  in  one. 
There  thou  mayst  ogle,  or  by  signs  advance 
Thy  suit,  and  seem  to  touch  her  hand  by 

clumce. 
Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains. 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pains; 


For  her  sweet  sake  the  loss  of  time  de- 
spise; 
Sit  while  she  sits,  and  when  she  rises  rise. 
But  dress  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair. 
Nor  with  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 
Leave  those  effeminate  and  useless  toys  57a 
To  eunuchs^  who  can  give  no  solid  joys. 
Neglect   becomes  a  man  :    this  Theseus 

found; 
Uncurl'd,  uncomb'd,  the  nymph  his  wishes 

crown'd. 
The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phedra's  care; 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  fair. 
Be  not  too  finical;  but  yet  be  clean; 
And  wear  well-fashion'd  clothes,  like  other 

men. 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  foul; 
Nor  in  wide  shoes  your  feet  too  loosely 

roll.  581 

Of  a  black  muzzle  and  long  beard  beware; 
And  let  a  skilful  barber  cut  your  hair: 
Your  nails  be  picked  from  filth,  and  even 

par'd; 
Nor  let  your  nasty  nostrils  bud  with  beard. 
Cure  your  unsav'ry  breath,  gargle  your 

throat, 
And  free  your  armpits  from  the  ram  and 

goat. 
Dress  not,  in  short,  too  little  or  too  much ; 
And  benot  whoUy  French  nor  wholly  Dutch. 
Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites: 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  god  invites  ? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  inspires,  59a 
Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  former  fires. 
Fair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  shore. 
Forsaken  now;  and  Theseus  loves  no  more: 
Loose  was  her  gown,  dishevel'd  was  her 

hair; 
Her  bosom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare. 
Exclaiming,  in  the  water's  brink  she  stood; 
Her  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood. 
She  shriek'd,  and  wept,  and  both  became 

her  face:  6ao 

No  posture  could  that  heav'nly  form  dis- 
grace. 
She  beat  her  breast:  '<  The  traitor 's  gone," 

said  she, 
<'  What  shall  become  of  poor  forsaken  me  ? 
What  shall  become —     she  had  not  time 

for  more; 
The  sounding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  shore. 
She  swoons  for  fear,  she  falls  upon  the 

ground; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
The  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  stood; 
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And  Bcudding  Satyrs  lan  before  their  god. 
Silenus  on  his  ass  did  next  appear,  610 

And  held  upon  the  mane;    (the  god  was 

clear:) 
The  dninken  sire  pursues,  the  dames  re- 
tire; 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  pursue  the 

drunken  sire. 
At  last  he  topples  over  on  the  plain; 
The  Satyrs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rise  again. 
And  now  the  G^  of  Wine  came  driving  on, 
High  on  his  chariot  by  swift  tigers  drawn. 
Her  color,  voice,  and  sense  forsook  the 

fair; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight 

prepare. 
And  thrice  al&ighted  did  her  flight  for- 
bear. 6ao 
She  shook,  like  leaves  of  com  when  tem- 
pests blow, 
Or  slender  reeds  that  in  ihe  marshes  grow. 
To  whom  the  god:  **  Compose  thy  fearful 

mind; 
In  me  a  truer  husband  thou  shalt  find. 
With  heav'n  I  will  endow  thee,  and  thy 

star 
Shall  with  propitious  light  be  seen  afar. 
And  guide  on  seas  the  doubtful  mariner." 
He  siud,  and  from  his  chariot  leaping  light. 
Lest  the  grim  tigers  should  the    nymph 

affright. 
His  brawny  arms  around    her  waist  he 

threw;  630 

(For  gods,  whate'er  they  will,  with  ease 

can  do;) 
And  swiftly  bore  her  thence:  th'  attending 

throng 
Shout  at  the  sight,  and  sing  the  nuptial 

song. 
Now  in  full  bowls  her  sorrow  she  may 

steep: 
The   brideg^room's   liquor   lays   the   bride 

asleep. 
But  thou,  when  flowing  cups  in  triumph 

ride, 
And  the  lov'd  nymph  is  seated  by  thy  side; 
Invoke  the  god,  and  all  the  mighty  powers, 
That  wine  may  not  defraud  thy  genial 

hours. 
Then  in  ambiguous  words  thy  suit  prefer, 
Which  she  may  know  were  all  addressed  to 

her.  641 

In  liquid  purple  letters  write  her  name. 
Which  she  may  read,  and  reading  find  thy 

flame. 


Then  may  your  eyes  confess  your  matoal 

fires; 
(For  ey«.  have  tonguee,  and  glances  teU 

desires.) 
Whene'er  she  drinks,  be  first  to  take  the 

cup; 
And,  wh^re  she  laid  her  lips,  the  blessing 

sup. 
When  she  to  carving  does  her  hand  ad- 
vance. 
Put  out   thy  own,   and   touch   it    as   by 

chance.  t^ 

Thy  service  ev'n  her  husband  must  attend: 
(A  husband  is  a  most  convenient  friend.) 
Seat  the  fool  cuckold  in  the  highest  place, 
And  with  thy  garland  his  dull    temples 

grace. 
Whether  below,  or  eaual  in  degree,  1 

Let  him  be  lord  of  all  the  company,  V 

And  what  he  says  be  seconded  by  thee,    j 
'T  is  common  to  deceive  thro'  mendship'a 

name; 
But,  common  tho'  it  be,  't  is  still  to  blame: 
Thus  factors  frequently  their  trust  betray, 
And  to  themselves  their    masters'   gaim 

convey.  66a 

Drink  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  give 

o'er; 
Thy  tongue  and  feet  may  stumble,  drink- 
ing more. 
Of  drunken  quarrels  in  her  sight  beware; 
Pot-valor  only  serves  to  fright  the  fiair. 
Eurytion  justlv  fell,  by  wine  oppreas'd. 
For  his  rude  not  at  a  wedding  feast. 
Sing,  if  you  have  a  voice;  and  shew  your 

parts 
In  dancii^,  if  endued  with  dancing  arts. 
Do  anything  within  your  power  to  please; 
Nay,  ev'n  aSSed  a  seeming  drunkenness: 
Clip  every  word;  and  if  by  chance  yon 

speak  671 

Too  home,  or  if  too  broad  a  jest  yon  break, 
In  your  excuse  the  company  will  join. 
And  lay  the  fault  upon  the  force  of  wdne. 
True  drunkenness  is  subject  to  offend; 
But  when  'tis  feign'd,  'tis  oft  a  lover's 

friend. 
Then  safely  you  may  praise  her  beauteous 

face, 
And  call  him  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Her  husband  thinks  himself  the  man  de- 

sign'd; 
But  curse  the  cuckold  in  your  secret  mind. 
When  aU  are  risen  and  prepare  to  go,     68 1 
Mix  with  the  crowd,  and  tr^ad  upon  her  toe. 
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This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  thy  court, 
For  now  she 's  in  the  vein,  and  fit  for  sport. 
Lay  hashfiilness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by; 
To  miinly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
On  Fortune's  foretop  timely  &  thy  hold; 
Now  speak  and  speed,  for  Venus  loves  the 

bold. 
No  rules  of  rhetoric  here  I  need  afford; 
Only  begin,  and  trust  the  folloMring  word; 
It  will  be  witty  of  its  own  accord.  691 

Act  well  the  lover;  let  thy  speech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  represent  thy  wound. 
Distrust  not  her  belief;  she  will  be  mov'd; 
All  women  think  thev  merit  to  be  lov'd. 

Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  love  in  jest, 
And,  after,  feels  the  torments  he  profess'd. 
For  your  own  sakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair; 
For  a  feign'd  passion  may  a  true  prepare. 
By  flatteries  we  prevail  on  womankind,  700 
As  hollow  banks  by  streams  are  under- 

mmd. 
Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are 

sweet; 
Her  taper  fingers  praise,  and  little  feet. 
Such  praises  ev'n  the  chaste  are  pleas'd  to 

hear; 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty 

dear. 
Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  ap- 

rtr'd; 
they  grieve  that  Venus  was  pre- 
ferred. 

Praise  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  spreads 
his  train; 

Be  silent,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 

Pleas'd  is  the  courser  in  his  rapid  race;   710 

Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace. 

But  largely  promise,  and  devoutly  swear; 

And,  if  need  be,  call  eVry  god  to  hear. 

Jove  sits  above,  forgiving  with  a  smile 

The  perjuries  that  easy  maids  begfuile. 

He  swore  to  Juno  by  the  Stygian  lake; 

Forsworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make, 

Or  punish  falsehood,  for  his  own  dear  sake. 

'T  is  for  our  int'rest  that  the  gods  should 
be; 

Let  us  believe  'em:  I  believe  they  see,    720 

And  both  reward  and  punish  equallv  — 

Not  that  they  live  above,  like  lazy  drones, 

Or  kings  below,  supine  upon  their  thrones. 

Lead  then  your  lives  as  present  in  their 
sight; 

Be  just  in  dealings,  and  defend  the  right; 

'By  fraud  betray  not,  nor  oppress  by  might. 

Bat  'tis  a  venial  sin  to  cheat  the  fair; 


All  men  have  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  de- 

sign'd; 
'T  is  a  profane  and  a  deceitful  kind.        730 
'T  is  said,  that  Egypt  for  nine  years  was 

dry, 
Nor  Nile  did  floods,  nor  heav'n  did  rain 

supply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  inform'd  the  king 
That  slaughter'd  guests  would  kindly  mois- 
ture bring. 
The  king  replied:  "  On  thee  the  lot  shall 

faU; 
Be  thou,  my  guest,  the  sacrifice  for  aU." 
Thus  Phalaris  Perillus  taught  to  low. 
And  made  him  season  first  the  brazen  cow. 
A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  nature  cry; 
'T  is  the  artificers  of  death  should  die.     740 
11ms  justly  women  suffer  by  deceit; 
Their  practice  authorizes  us  to  cheat. 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  desires  to 

grant; 
For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant. 
If  tears  will  not  be  squeez'd,  then  rub  your 

eye. 
Or  noint  the  lids,  and  seem  at  least  to  cry. 
Kiss,  if  you  can:  resistance  if  she  make. 
And  will  not  give  you  kisses,  let  her  take. 
Fie,  fie,  you  naughty  many  are  words  of 

course;  749 

She  struggles,  but  to  be  subdued  by  force. 
Kiss  only  soft,  I  charge  you,  and  beware. 
With  your  hard  bristles  not  to  brush  the 

fair. 
He  who  has  gain'd  a  kiss,  and  gains  no 

more. 
Deserves  to  lose  the  bliss  he  got  before. 
If  once  she  kiss,  her  meaning  is  express'd; 
There  wants  but  little  pushing  for  the  rest: 
Which  if  thou  dost  not  gain,  by  strength 

or  art, 
The  name  of  clown  then  suits  vdth  thy 

desert; 
'T  is  downright  dulness,  and  a  shameful 

part. 
Perhaps,  she  calls  it  force;    but,  if  she 

scape,  760 

She  will  not  thank  you  for  th'  omitted  rape. 
The  sex  is  cunning  to  conceal  their  fires; 
They  would  be  rarc'd  ev'n  to  their  own 

desires. 
They  seem  t'  accuse  you,  with  a  downcast 

sight. 
But  in  their  souls  confess  you  did  them 

right. 
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Who  might  be  forc'd,  and  yet  untouch'd 

depart. 
Thank  with  their  tongues,  bat  corse  you 

with  their  heart. 
Fair  Phosbe  and  her  sister  did  prefer 
To  their  dull  mates  the  noble  ravisher. 

What  Deidamia  did,  in  days  of  yore,  770 

The  tale -is  old,  but  worth  the  reading  o'er. 

When    Venus    had    the    golden    apple 

gain'd, 
And  the  just  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtained; 
When  she  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  re- 
ceived. 
The  Trojans    joyful  while    the  Grecians 

gnev'd; 
They  yow'd  revenge  of  violated  laws, 
And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold's 

cause: 
AchiUes,  by  his  mother  wam'd  from  war, 
Disguis'd  his  sex,  and*  lurk*d  among  the 

fair. 
What  means  iEjaoides  to  spin  and  sew  ? 
With  spear  and  sword,  in  field  thy  valor 

show; 
And,  leaving    this,   the    nobler    Pallas 

know. 
Why  dost  thou  in  that  hand  the  distaff 

wield, 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  sustain  a  shield  ? 
Or  with  that  other  dniw  the  woolly  twine. 
The  same  the  Fates  for  Hector's  thread 

assign? 
Brandish    thy  fauehion    in    thy  pow'rful 

hand. 
Which    can    alone    the    pond'rous    lance 

command. 
In  the  same  room  by  chance  the  royal' 

maid 
Was  lodg'd,  and,  by  his  seeming  sex  be- 

tiiy'd,  790 

Close  to  her  side  the  youthful  hero  laid. 
I  know  not  how  his  courtship  he  began. 
But,  to  her  cost,  she  found  it  was  a  man. 
Tis  thought    she   struggled;   but   withal 

't  is  thought, 
Her  wish  was  to  be  conquer'd,  when  she 

fought. 
For  when  disclos'd,  and  hast'ning  to  the 

field. 
He  laid  his  distaff  down,  and  took  the 

shield, 
With  tears  her  humble  suit  she  did  prefer, 
And  thought  to  stay  the  grateful  ravisher. 
She  sighs,  she  sobs,  she  begs  him  not  to 

part;  800 


And  now  'tis  nature,  what  before  was  art. 
She  strives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain. 
And  wishes  to  be  ravish'd  once  again. 
This  is  the  sex:  they  will  not  first  b^;in. 
But,  when  compell'd,  are  pleas'd  to  suffer 

sin. 
Is   there,   who   thinks   that   women  first 

should  woo? 
Lay  by  thy  self-conceit,  thou  foolish  be&o. 
Begin,  and  save  their  modesty  the  shame; 
'Tis   well  for   thee,   if  they  receive   thy 

flame. 
'T  is  decent  for  a  man  to  speak  his  mind; 
They  but  expect  th'  occasion  to  be  kind.  Sn 
Ask,  that  thou  mayst  enjoy;  she  widts  for 

this; 
And  on  thy  first  advance  depends  thy  bliss. 
Ev'n  Jove  himself  was  forc'd  to  sue  for 

love; 
None  of  the  nymphs  did  first  solicit  Jove. 
But  if  you  find  your  pray'rs  encreaae  her 

pride, 
Strike  sail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
They  fiv  when  we  pursue;  but  make  delay, 
And,  when  they  see  you  slacken,  they  will 

stay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end; 
Name  not  yourself    her    lover,   but    hsr 

friend.  ssi 

How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been 

caught  ? 
He    prov'd  a   lover,  who   a   friend  was 

thought. 
Sailors   by  sun    and  wind    are    swarthy 

made; 
A  tann'd  complexion  best  becomes  their 

trade. 
'T  is  a  disgrace  to  plowmen  to  be  fair ; 
Bluff  cheeks  they  luive,  and  weather-beatea 

hair. 
Th'  ambitious  youth  who  seeks  an  olive 

crown 
Is  sunburnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace,  830 
Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meager  be  his  £aoe. 
That  color  from  the  fair  compassion  draws: 
She  thinks  you  sick,  and  thii^  herself  the 

cause. 
Orion  wander'd  in  the  woods  for  love: 
His  paleness  did  the  nymphs  to   pity 

move; 
His  ghastly  visage  argued  hidden  love. 
Nor  fail  a  nightcap,  m  full  health,  to  wear; 
Neglect  thy  dress,  and  discompose  thy  hair: 
All  things  are  decent  that  in  love  avail. 
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Read   long  by  night,  and    study  to    be 
pale:  840 

Forsake  your  food,  refuse  your  needful 
rest; 

Be  miserable,  that  you  may  be  blest. 
Shall  I  complain,  or  shall  I  warn  you 
most? 

Faith,  truth,  and  friendship  in  the  world  > 
are  lost;  I 

A  little  and  an  empty  name  they  boast.      J 

Trust  not  thy  fnend,  much  less  thy  mis- 
tress praise: 

If  he  believe,  thou  mayst  a  rival  raise. 

T  is  true,  Patroolus,  b^  no  lust  misled, 

Sought  not  to  stain  his  dear  companion's 

Nor  Fy lades  Hermione  embraced;  850 

Ev'n  Fh»dra  to  Perithons  still  was  chaste. 
But  hope  not  thou,  in  this  vile  age,  to  find 
Those  rare  examples  of  a  faithful  mind: 
The  sea  shall  sooner  with  sweet  honey  flow, 
Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 
We  sin  with  gust,  we  love   by  fraud  to 

gain; 
And  find  a  pleasure  in  our  fellows'  pain. 
From  rival  foes  you  may  the  fair  defend; 
But,  would  yon  ward  the  blow,  beware  your 

friend: 
Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of 

kin;  860 

But  from  your  bosom  friend  your  care 

begin. 
Here  I  had  ended,  but  experience  finds 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds; 
With  various  crotchets  fill'd,  and  hard  to 

please: 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  various 

ways. 
All  things  are  not  produc'd  in  any  soil; 
This  ground  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for 

oil. 
So  't  is  in  men,  but  more  in  women-kind ; 
Diff'rent   in    face,  in  manners,  and   in 

mind: 
But  wise  men  shift  their  sails  with  ev'ry 

wind;  870^ 

As  chaneeful  Proteus  varied  oft  his  shape, 
And    did    in    sundry  forms    and  figures 

scape; 
A  nmning  stream,  a  standing  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  a  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fish  with  harpons,  some  with  darts 

are  struck. 
Some  drawn  with  nets,  some  hang  upon  the 

hook: 


So  turn  thyself;  and,  imitating  them, 

Try  sev'ral  tricks,  and  change  thy  strata- 
gem. 

One  rule  will  not  for  diff'rent  ages  hold; 

The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grow  more 
old.  880 

Then  talk  not  bawdy  to  the  bashful  maid; 

Bug  wordB  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 

Nor  to  an  ign'rant  girl  of  learning  speak; 

She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in 
Greek. 

And  hence  'tis  often  seen,  the  simple  shun 

The  leam'd,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 
FiEurt  of  my  task  is  done,  and  part  to  do: 

But  here  'tis  time  to  rest  myseu  and  you. 


OVID'S   AMOURS 

BOOK  I,  ELEGY  I 

Fob  mighty  wars  I  thought  to  tune  my 

lute. 
And  make  my  measures  to  my  subject 

suit. 
Six  feet  for  ev'ry  verse  the  Muse  de-' 

si^'d; 
But  Cupid,  laughing,  when  he  saw  my 

mind. 
From  ev'ry  second  verse  a  foot  pnrloin'd.  ^ 
"  Who  gave  thee,  boy,  this  arbitrary ' 

sway, 
On  subjeets,  not  thy  own,  commands  to 

Who  Phcsbus  only  and  his  laws  obey  ? 

'Tis  more  absurd,  than  if  the  Queen  of 
Love 

Should  in  Minerva's  arms  to  battle  move; 

Or  manly  Pallas  from  that  queen  should 
take  II 

Her  torch,  and  o'er  the  dying  lover  shake. 

In  fields  as  well  may  Cynthia  sow  the  com. 

Or  Ceres  wind  in  woods  the  bugle  horn. 

As  well  may  Phcebus  quit  the  trembling 
string 

For  sword  and  shield;  and  Mars  may  learn 
to  sing. 

Already  thy  dominions  are  too  large; 

Be  not  ambitious  of  a  foreign  charge. 

If  thou  wilt  reign  o'er  all,  and  ev'rywhere. 

The  God  of  Music  for  his  harp  may  fear. 

Thus  when  with  soaring  wings  I  seek  re- 
nown, a  I 

Thou  pluek'st  my  pinions,  and  I  flutter 
down. 
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Could  I  on  suoh  mean  thoughts  my  Muse 

employ, 
I  want  a  miBtresB  or  a  blooming  boy." 
Thus  I  oomplain'd:  his  bow  the  Btripling 

bent, 
And  chose  an  arrow  fit  for  his  intent. 
The  shaft  his  purpose  fatally  pursues: 
"  Now,  poet,  there  's  a  subject  for  thy 

Muse." 
He  said  :  too  well,  alas,  he  knows  his  trade ; 
For  in  my  breast  a  mortal  wound  he  made. 
Far  hence,  ye  proud  hexameters,  remove; 
My  verse  is  pac'd  and  travel'd  into  loye.  32 
With  myrtle  wreaths  my  thoughtful  brows 

inclose, 
While  in  unequal  verse  I  sing  my  woes. 


BOOK  I,   ELEGY   IV 

To  his  mistress,  whose  hnsbaDd  is  invited  to  a 
feast  with  ihem.  The  poet  instmcts  her 
how  to  behave  hezself  in  his  company. 

Tour  husband  will  be  with  us  at  the  treat; 
Mav  that  be  the  last  supper  he  shall  eat 
And  am  poor  I  a  g^est  mvited  there, 
Only  to  see,  while  he  may  touch  the  fair  ? 
To  see  you  kiss  and  hug  your  nauseous 

lord. 
While  his  lewd  hand  descends  below  the 

board? 

•  

Now  wonder  not  that  Hippodamia's  charms, 
At  such  a  sight,  the  Centaurs  urg'd  to 

arms; 
That  in  a  rage  they  threw  their  cups  aside, 
Assail'd  the  bridegroom,  and  would  force 
the  bride.  zo 

I  am  not  half  a  horse,  (I  would  I  were,) 
Tet  hardly  can  froiu  you  my  hands  for- 
bear. 
Take,  then,  my  counsel;  which,  observ'd, 

may  be 
Of  some  importance  both  to  you  and  me. 
Be  sure  to  come  before  your  man  be  there: 
There's  nothing  can  be  done;    but  oome 

howe'er. 
Sit  next  him,  (that  belongs  to  decency,) 
But  tread  upon  my  foot  in  passing  by. 
Read  in  my  looks  what  silently  they  speak, 
And  slyly,  with  your  eyes,  your  answer 
make.  ao 

My  lifted  eyebrow  shall  declare  my  pain; 
My  right  hand  to  his  fellow  shall  complain. 
And  on  the  back  a  letter  shall  design, 


Besides  a  note  that  shall  be  writ  in  wine. 
Whene'er  you  think  upon  our  last  embraoeiy 
With  your  forefinger  gently  touch  your  £aoe. 
If  any  word  of  mine  oif  end  my  dear, 
Pull,  with  your  hand,  the  velvet  of  your 

ear. 
If  you  are  pleas'd  with  what  I  do  or  say, 
Huidle  your  rings,  or  with  your  fingers 

play.  3«> 

As  suppliants  use  at  altars,  hold  the  bosud^ 
Whene  er  you  wish  the  devil  may  take 

your  lord. 
When  he  fills  for  you,  never  touch  the  cup, 
But  bid  th'  officious  cuckold  drink  it  up. 
The  waiter  on  those  services  employ: 
Drink  you,  and  I  will  snatch  it  from  the 


you, 
boy; 


Watchmg  the  part  where  your  sweet  moufth 

has  been. 
And  thence,  with  eager  lips,  will  suck  it  in. 
If  he,  with  clownish  manners,  thinks  it  fit 
To  taste,  and  oif ers  you  the  nasty  bit,       «» 
Reject  luB  greasy  kindness,  and  restore 
Th'  unsav'ry  morsel  he  had  chew'd  before. 
Nor  let  his  arms  embrace  your  neck,  nor 

rest 
Your  tender  cheek  upon  his  hairy  breast. 
Let  not  his  hand  within  your  bosom  stray. 
And  rudely  with  your  prettv  hubbies  play. 
But,  above  all,  let  him  no  kiss  receive: 
That 's  an  oifense  I  never  can  forgive. 
Do  not,  O  do  not  that  sweet  mouth  res^sn. 
Lest  I  rise  up  in  arms,  and  cry:  ^''Tis 

mine ! "  50 

I  shall  thrust  in  betwixt,  and  void  of  fear 
The  manifest  adult'rer  will  appear. 
These  things  are  plain  to  sight,  but  more 

I  doubt 
What  you  conceal  beneath  your  pettiooat. 
Take  not   his   leg   between  your  tender 

thighs. 
Nor,  with  your  hand,  provoke  my  foe  to 

rise. 
How  many  love-inventions  I  deplore. 
Which  I  myself  have  practic'd  all  before  ? 
How  oft  have  I  been  forc'd  the  robe  to  lift 
In  company;  to  make  a  homely  shift        60 
For  a  Imre  bout,  ill  huddled  o'er  in  haste. 
While  o'er  my  side  the  fair  her  mantie 

cast. 
Ton  to  your  husband  shall  not  be  so  kind; 
But,  lest  vou  should,  your  mantle  leave 

behmd. 
Encourage  him  to  tope;  but  kiss  him  not. 
Nor  mix  one  drop  of  water  in  his  pot. 
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If  he  be  fuddled  well,  and  anores  apftoe, 
Then  we  may  take  adyioe  from  time  and 

place. 
When  all  depart,  when  oompUments  are 

loud,  69 

Be  sure  to  mix  among  the  thickest  crowd; 
There  I  will  be,  and  there  we  cannot  miss. 
Perhaps  to  grabble,  or  at  least  to  kiss. 
Alas  1  what  length  of  labor  I  employ. 
Just  to  secure  a  short  and  transient  joy  I 
For  night  must  part  us;  and,  when  night  is 

come, 
Tuck'd  underneath  his  arms  he  leads  you 

home. 


He  looks  you  in;  I  follow  to  the  door. 

His  fortune  envy,  and  my  own  deplore. 

He  kisses  you,  he  more  than  kisses  too; 

Th'  outrageous  cuckold  thinks  it  all  his  due. 

But  add  not  to  his  ioy  by  your  consent,    81 

And  let  it  not  be  giv'n,  but  only  lent. 

Return  no  kiss,  nor  moye  in  any  sort; 

Make  it  a  dull  and  a  malignant  sport. 

Had  I  my  wish,  he  should  no  pleasure  take. 

But  slubber  o'er  your  busmess  for  my 
sake. 

And  whatever  fortune  shall  this  night  be- 
fall. 

Coax  me  to-morrow,  by  forswearing  all. 


ALEXANDER'S   FEAST 


OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC  ;   AN  ODE  IN  HONOR  OF  ST.  CECILIA  S  DAY 

[Dryden  wrote  this  greatest  of  his  lyrio  poems  for  the  oelebratioo  of  the  Feast  of  St  CSedlia 
(KoTember  22)^  1697:  compare  note,  p.  252,  aboTC.  It  was  first  set  to  music  by  Jeremiah 
Clarke ;  next,  in  1711,  by  Thomas  Clayton ;  finally,  in  1736,  by  Handel  (Blalone,  I,  1,  296-307). 
It  was  pubUshed  as  a  foHo  pamphlet  in  1697,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Tolnme  of  FabUsy  1700. 
In  a  letter  to  Tonson,  written  about  the  dose  of  1697,  Dryden  says :  *'  I  am  glad  to  heace  from 
all  hands,  that  my  Ode  is  esteemed  the  beet  of  all  my  poetry,  by  all  the  town :  I  thought  so  my 
self  when  I  writ  it ;  but  being  old,  I  nustrosted  my  own  judgment.  I  hope  it  has  done  yon 
serriee,  and  will  do  more  "  (lulone,  I,  2,  63).] 


*T  WAS  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
B^  PhiUp's  warlike  son: 
Aloft  m  awful  state 
The  ffodlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  Taliant  peers  were  plao'd  around; 
Their  brows  witii  roses  ana  with  myrtles 
bound: 
(So     should     desert     in     arms     be 
crown'd.) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride  10 

In  flow'r  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave, 
None   but    the    brave   deserves   the 
fair. 

Chorus 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  ! 

None  hut  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deservet  the  fair. 


II 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  hi^^h  ao 

Amid  the  tuneful  ohoir. 
With  flying  fingers  touoh'd  the  lyre: 
The  tremblii^  notes  aseend  the  sky, 

And  heav'nly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  len  his  blissful  seats  above, 
rSuoh  is  the  pow'r  of  mightr  love.) 
A  dragon's  fierv  form  beued  the  god: 
Sublime  on  racuant  spires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press'd;     30 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast: 
Then,  round  her  slenctor  waist  he  curl'd. 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov - 

reign  of  the  world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 
**  A  present  deity,*'  they  shout  around; 
**A  present  deity,"  the  vaulted  roo&  re- 
bound: 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  noc^  40 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 
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Chorus 

With  ravish'd  ears 
The  mofuxrch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod^ 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

ni 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  nm- 
sician  sung, 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  eyer  young: 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes;        49 
Sound  the  trumpets;  beat  the  drums; 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shews  his  honest  fsMe: 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes, 
he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  youn£, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordiEiin; 
Bacchus'  messings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  6e 

Chorus 

Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain, 

IV 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  Tain ; 
Foufi^ht  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thnce  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and 

thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes;         70 
And,  while  he  heay'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse: 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

fiy  too  seyere  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need,  80 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed; 
On  the  bare  earth  ezpoe'd  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  yictor  sate, 
Beyolying  in  his  alter'd  soul 


The  yarious  turns  of  chance  below; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Chorus 

Rewjhnng  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 


The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  see 
That  loye  was  in  the  next  jlegree: 
rr  was  but  a  kindred  sound  to  moye. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  loye. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
**  War,"  he  sung,  **  is  toil  and  trouble; 
Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble; 

Neyer  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  ctestroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying; 
Loyely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  proyide  thee. 


100 


ff 


The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  Loye  was  orown'd,  but  Music  won  the 
cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Uaz'd  on  the  tsar  no 

Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And    sigh'd  and    look'd,  sigh'd   and 
looked, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again: 
At  length,  with  loye  and  wine  at  onoe  op- 

press'd. 
The  yanquish'd  yictor  sunk  np<m  her  breast 

Chorus 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Oaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  looted, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again :      im 
At  length,  ufith  love  and  wine  at  once  ojh 

press'd. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breasL 

VI 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again: 
A  louder  yet,  aira  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  louse  him,  like  a  rattling  pe»l  of  thiiD- 
der. 
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Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head: 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 
And  amaz'd,  he  stares  around.       130 
'*  Revenge,  revenge  I "  Timotheu^eries, 
**  See  the  Furies  arise  ! 
See  the  snakes  that  thev  rear, 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  I 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  I 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle 
were  slain,  - 

And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain:      140 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And   glitt'ring   temples   of    their    hostile 

jiodil" 
The  pnnees  applaud,  with  a  funous  joy; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
destroy; 

lliais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  lus  prey,        149 
And,  like  another  Helen,  flr'd  another  Troy. 

Chorus 

And  the  king  seised  a  Jlambeau  wUh  zeal  to 
deitrovj 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

Andf  Uke  another  Helen,  Jir'd  another  Troy, 


VII 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft 
desire.  160 

At  last,  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 
The  sweet    enthusiast,   from    her  sacred 
store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  un- 
known before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down.  170 

Grand  Chorus 

At  last,  divine  CeciUa  came, 
Inventreu  of  the  vocal  Jrame  ; 
The  noeet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
ErUar^d  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  mother  tot^  and  arts  unknown 
before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down.  180 


TO  MR.  GRANVILLE,  ON  HIS 
EXCELLENT  TRAGEDY  CALL'D 
HEROIC  LOVE 

f  Heroic  Love,  a  tragedy  by  Geoige  Gnn- 
fide,  based  on  the  story  of  BriMis  in  Uie  Uiad, 
was  probably  first  aeted  in  1007 ;  it  had  great 
suecess  on  the  stage  (Downes).  Dryden's  epis- 
tle, with  heading  as  aboTe,  was  printed  with 
the  fint  edition  of  the  play,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  February  19, 1608  (Bialone,  1, 1, 3X0, 
on  the  authority  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
London  Oazette).  Granville,  who  was  created 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  1711,  is  known  in  literatore 
aa  the  friend  of  Pope  as  well  as  of  Dryden.] 

AuspiciouB  poet,  wert  thou  not  my  friend. 
How  could  I  envy,  what  I  must  commend  ! 
But  since  'tis  nature's  law,  in  love  and  wit, 


That  youth  should  reign,  and  with'ring  age 

submit. 
With  less  regret  those  laurels  I  resign. 
Which,  dying  on    my  brows,  revive  on 

thine. 
With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may 

yield 
The  long  contended  honors  of  the  field. 
Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  a  cast. 
And  fight,  like  Hannibal,  to  lose  at  last.  10 
Young  princes,  obstinate  to  win  the  prize, 
Tho'  yearly  beaten,  yearly  yet  they  rise; 
Old    monarchs,  tho     successful,    still    in 

doubt. 
Catch  at  a  peace,  and  wisely  turn  devout. 
Thine  be  the  laurel  then;  thy  blooming 

age 
Can  best,  if  any  can,  support  the  stage; 
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Which  8o  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 
Players  and  plays  reduc'd  to  second  in- 
fancy. 
Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  re- 
nown, 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the 

town,  ao 

And,  in  despair  their  empty  pit  to  fill. 
Set  up  some  foreign  monster  in  a  bill. 
Thus   they  jog    on,  still   tricking,   never 

thnying. 
And  murdering  plays,  which  they  miscall 

reviving. 
Our  sense  is  nonsense,  thro'  their  pipes 

convey 'd; 
Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  play  he  made, 
T  is  so  disguis'd  in  death;  nor  thinks  't  is 

he 
That  suffers  in  the  manffled  tnuredy. 
Thus  Itys  first  was  kiU'd,  and  alter  dress'd 
For  his  own  sire,  the  chief  invited  guest.  30 
I  say  not  this  of  thy  successful  scenes. 
Where  thine  was  all  the  glory,  theirs  the 

gains. 
With  length  of  time,  mnch  judgment,  and 

more  toil. 
Not  ill  they  acted,  what  they  could  not 

spoil. 
Their  setting  sun  still  shoots  a  glimm'ring 

ray. 
Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay; 
And  better  gleanings  Uieir  worn  soil  can 

boast. 
Than  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb'ring 

coast. 
This  difference  yet  the  judging  world  will 

CUkA  • 

Thou  oopiest  Homer,  and  they  copy  thee.  40 


TO  MY  FRIEND  MR.  MOTTEUX 

[Peter  Anthony  Motteoz  was  a  French 
Huguenot  who  settled  in  England  in  1685,  and 
soon  became  noted  as  a  man  of  letters ;  he  is 
best  known  in  our  day  as  a  translator  of  Rabe- 
lais and  of  Dan  Quixote,  The  following  epistle 
was  prefixed  to  Uu  tragedy,  Beauty  in  Distress^ 
on  its  publication  in  1698.  The  pl^  is  entered 
in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Trinity  Term  (June) 
of  that  year;  it  was  probably  aeted  late  in 
1697  or  early  in  1698.] 

T 18  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  such  an 

age, 
As  damns  not  only  poets,  but  the  stage. 


That  sacred  art,  by  heav'n  itself  infos'd. 

Which  Moses,  David,  Solomon  have  us'd. 

Is  now  to  be  no  more:  the  Muses'  foes 

Would  sink  their  Maker's  praises  into  prase. 

Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine 

Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the 
wine, 

Who  but  a  madman  would  his  faults  de- 
fend? 

All  would  submit;  for  all  but  foola  will 
mend.  co 

But  when  to  common  sense  they  give  tlie 
lie, 

And  turn  distorted  words  to  blasphemy. 

They  give  the  scandal;  and  the  wise  dia- 
cem. 

Their  glosses  teach  an  age  too  apt  to  leam. 

What  I  have  loosely  or  profanely  writ, 

Let  them  to  fires,  (their  due  desert,)  com- 
mit; 

Nor,  when  aocus'd  by  me,  let  tkem  eom- 
plain: 

Their  faults  and  not  their  funetion  I  ar- 
raign. 

Rebellion,    worse    than    witchcraft,    they 
pursued; 

The  pidpit  preach'd  the  crime,  the  people 
rued.  90 

The  stage  was   silenc'd;    for   the    saints 
would  see 

In  fields  performed  their  plotted  tragedy. 

But  let  us  first  ref onn,  and  then  so  uve. 

That  we  may  teach  our  teachers  to  forgive. 

Our  desk  be  plac'd  below  their  lofty  chairs; 

Ours  be  the  practice,  as  the  precept  theirs. 

The  moral  part  at  least  we  may  divide. 

Humility  reward,  and  punish  pride; 

Ambition,  int'rest,  avarice  accuse: 

These  are  the  province  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 

These  hast  thou  chosen;  and  the  piihlie 
voice  3f 

Has   equal'd   thy  performanoe  with     thy 
choice. 

Time,  action,  place,  are  so  preserv'd  by 
thee. 

That  ev'n  Comeille  might  with  envy 

Th'  alliance  of  his  tripled  unity. 

Thy  incidents,  perhaps,  too  thick  are  sown; 

But  too  much  plenty  is  thy  fault  alone: 

At  least  but  two  can  that  good  crime  com- 
mit. 

Thou  in  design,  and  Wycherley  in  wit. 

Let  thy  own  Gauls  condemn  thee,  if  they 
dare;  40 

Contented  to  be  thinly  regular. 
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Bom  there,  but  not  for  them,  our  fruitful 

soil 
With  more  increase  rewards  thy  happy  toil. 
Their  Umgae,  infeebled,  is  refin'd  so  much, 
That,  like  pure  gold,  it  bends  at  ev'ry 

touch; 
Our  sturdy  Teuton  yet  will  art  obey, 
More  fit  for  manly  thought,  and  strengthened 

with  allay. 
But  whence  art  thou  inspired,  and  thou 

alone. 
To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thine  own  ? 
It  moyes  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  guest 
Should  overmatch  the  most,  and  match  the 

best.  51 

In  underpraising,  thy  deserts  I  wrong; 
Here,    fibd    the    first    deficience    of    our 

tongue: 
Words,  once  my  stock,  are   wanting,  to 

commend 
So  great  a  poet  and  so  good  a  friend. 


EPIGRAM   ON  TONSON 

[In  the  thizd  report  of  the  BoifcU  CammU- 
tion  on  Historical  Jfami«crtpte,  p.  193,  there  is 

r*  ited  the  following  ezoerpt  from  a  letter  of 
Powys  to  Matthew  Prior,  dated  July  14, 
1696:] 

Mr.  Godfrey  Kneller  has  drawn  at  lei^fth  the 
pieture  of  your  friend  Jaoob  Tonson,  which  he 
■hewed  Mr.  Dryden,  who  desired  to  giye  a 
toueh  of  his  p«iiaill,  and  underneath  it  writ 


With  leering  look,  ball  faoed  and  freckled  fair, 
With  frowsy  poree  poiaoning  tiie  embient  air, 
With  two  l«tt  leggs  and  Ju&a  ookmred  hair. 


LINES   TO   MRS.   CREED 

[Mrs.  Elizabeth  Creed  was  the  grauddaagh- 
ter  of  Sir  John  Piekering  and  of  Snsan,  sister 
of  Erasmus  Driden,  the  poet's  father.  She  was 
bomml642.  Malone  (1, 1 ;  841, 842)  inrints the 
following  anecdote,  bom.  a  maansoript  note 
-w^hioh  he  oonjeotores  to  haye  been  written  by 
m  daughter  of  Mrs.  Creed.  Words  in  brackets 
were  supplied  by  Malone.  The  date  of  the 
lines  of  oourae  cannot  be  determined;  they 
are  printed  in  the  present  place  for  eonren- 
ienee.] 

Conreisation  one  day  after  dinner,  at  Mrs. 
Creed's,, running  npon  the  or[igin  of  names], 


Mr.  Dryden  bowed  to  the  good  old  lady,  and 
spoke  extempore  the  f  [oUowing  yerses]: 

80  much  religion  in  wmr  name  doth  dwell, 

Toor  aool  moat  needa  with  piety  ezoel. 

Thua  nanee,  like  [well-wrought]  pioturee  drawn  of  old. 

Their  ownera*  nature  and  their  atory  told.  — 

Tour  name  but  half  expreaaea  ;  for  in  you 

Belief  and  practloe  do  together  go. 

My  prayera  ahaU  be,  whue  thia  abort  life  endurea, 

Theee  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  yon  and  yoora ; 

Till  faith  hereafter  ia  in  Tiaion  drown'd. 

And  practioe  ia  with  endleea  glory  orown'd. 


THE  MONUMENT  OF  A  FAIR 
MAIDEN  LADY  WHO  DIED  AT 
BATH  AND  IS  THERE  INTERRED 

[This  epitaph  was  first  printed,  with  title  as 
above,  in  the  volume  of  FabUsy  1700.  It  is 
found  on  a  mural  tablet  in  Bath  Abbey,  where 
it  is  preoeded  by  the  following  words : 

"  Hero  lyes  the  Body  of  Mmt,  third  Daugh- 
ter of  Riohard  Frampton  of  Moreton  in  Ik»r- 
setshire,  Baq-  and  of  lane  his  Wife,  sole  Daugh- 
ter of  1$  Francis  Cottington  of  Founthill  in 
Wilts,  who  was  bom  lanuary  y*  J!l  167f. 
And  Dyed  after  Seven  Weeks  sioknesB  on  the 
6!  of  7ber  1G06.  This  Monument  was  Erected 
by  Cath.  Frampton,  her  second  Sister  and  £z- 
ecutreas  in  testimony  of  her  Grief,  Affection, 
and  Gratitude." 

The  tablet  is  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Mary 
Frampton. 

The  text  above  is  from  a  copy  of  the  tablet, 
kindly  furnished  the  present  editor  by  the 
Reverend  S.  A  Boyd,  Rector  of  Bath.  The 
text  of  the  poem  follows  that  printed  in  the 
FabUsJi 


Below  this  marble  monument  is  laid 

All  that  heay'n  wants  of  this  celestial  maid. 

Preserve,  O  sacred  tomb,  thy  trust  oon- 

sign'd, 
The  mold  was  made  cm  purpose  for  the 

mind; 
And  she  would  loee,  if,  at  the  latter  day, 
One  atom  could  be  mix'd  of  other  clay. 
Such  were  the  features  of  her  heavenly 

faoe. 
Her  limbs  were  form'd  with  snob  harmo- 
nious grace; 
So  faultless  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  soul,  10 

Which  her  own  inward  symmetry  reyeal'd 
And  like  a  picture  shone,  in  glass  anneal'd 
Or  like  the  sun  ecUpsM,  with  shaded  light 
Too  piercing,  else,  to  be  sustain'd  by  sight 
Each  thought  was  risible  that  roll'd  within 
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As  thro'  a  crystal  case  the  figur'd  hours 
are  seen. 

And  Heay'n  did  this  transparent  yeil  pro- 
Tide, 

Because    she  had   no  guilty  thought   to 
hide. 

All  white,  a  virgin  saint,  she  sought  the 
skies; 

For  marriage,  tho'  it  sullies  not,  it  dyes.  20 

High  tho'  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her ' 
mind; 

As  if  she  could  not,  or  she  would  not  find  y 

How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her 
kind. 

Yet  she  had  leam'd  so  much  of  heav'n  be- 
low, 


That,  when  arriy'd,  she  scarce  had  more  to 

know; 
But  only  to  refresh  the  former  hint, 
And  read  her  Maker  in  a  tuier  print: 
So  pons,  as  she  had  no  time  to  spare 
For  human  thoughts,  but  was  confined   to 

pray'r. 
Yet  in  such  charities  she  pass'd  the  day,  90 
T  was  wondrous  how  she  found  an  hovr  to 

pray. 
A  soul  so  calm,  it  knew  not  ebbs  or  flowa; 
Which  passion  could  but  curl,  not  difleom- 

pose. 
A  female  softness,  with  a  manly 
A  daughter  duteous,  and  a  sister  kind; 
In  sidmess  patient,  and  in  death  resign* 


kittdl     1 
■esignM.J 


FABLES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

[In  Marohf  1700  (Malone,  1, 1,  827,  on  the  authority  of  an  advertisemeDt  in  the  Flying  I*otl), 
Tonson  published  a  folio  volume  with  title-page  reading  as  follows : 

FABLES 

Ancient  and  Modem; 
Translated  into  VERSE, 

FROM 

Homer,  Ovid, 
Boccace,  &  Chaucer: 

WITH 

ORIGINAL  POEMS. 


By  Mr  DRYDEN, 


Nunc  ulirh  ad  Cineres  ipsius  &*  ossa  parentis 
{Htntd  equidem  sine  mentSj  reor^  sine  numine  dioutn) 
Adsumus,  Virg.  JExi.  lio.  5. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  within  Gray*%  Inn  Gate  next 
Gray%  Inn  Lane,    M  DCC. 

This  ydliime,  the  ^'  last  f  nut  off  an  old  tree,"  oontainedf  besides  the  material  printed  belo^  the 
epitaph  on  I^e  JMbnumsitf  of  a  Fair  Maiden  Lady  (p.  735,  abore)  and  a  reprint  of  Alacamder*s 
Feast.  The  earliest  of  the  new  poems  contained  in  it  were  probably  written  late  in  1097  or  early 
in  1608. 

In  Dryden^s  oorrespondenoe  there  are  several  charming  references  to  this  last  great  wox^  of 
his  pen.    On  Febmary  2, 1699,  he  writes  to  his  kinswomen  Mrs.  Steward : 

**  In  the  mean  time,  betwixt  my  interralls  of  physique  and  other  remedies  which  I  am 
for  my  grarell,  I  am  still  dmdgeing  on :  always  a  poet,  and  never  a  good  one.    I  pass  my 
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Bometiiiies  with  Ovid,  and  aometinies  with  oar  old  Eng^lish  poet,  GhAuoer ;  translateinG^  snoh  stories 
as  best  please  my  fancy ;  and  intend  besides  them  to  add  somewhat  of  my  own :  so  that  it  ib  not 
impossible,  bnt  ere  the  summer  be  pass'd,  I  may  come  down  to  yon  with  a  Tolume  in  my  hand, 
like  a  dog  out  of  the  water,  with  a  duck  in  his  mouth.^'     (Malone,  I,  2;  74,  75.) 

In  anodier  letter,  written  March  4  of  the  same  year,  he  tells  the  same  correspondent : 
**  I  am  still  drad^ng  at  a  book  of  Miscellanyes,  which  I  hope  will  be  well  enough ;  if  other- 
wiie,  threescore  and  seyen  may  be  pardoned."    (Ibid.  I,  2 ;  82,  83.) 
On  July  14,  1699,  he  writes  to  Samuel  Pep3fs,  the  diarist: 

'*  Padbon  Mjo, 

**  I  BBMEMBBR,  last  year,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  dineing  with  yon,  yon  were  pleas'd  to 
reeommend  to  me  the  character  of  Chanoer's  aooD  pabson.  Any  desire  of  yours  is  a  command 
to  me ;  and  accordingly  I  haye  put  it  into  ray  English,  with  such  additions  and  alterations  as 
I  thought  fit.  Haying  translated  as  many  Fables  from  Orid,  and  as  many  Novills  from  Boocace 
and  TaJes  from  Chaucer,  as  will  make  an  indifferent  large  volume  in  folio,  I  intend  them  for  the 
press  in  Michaelmass  term  next.  In  the  mean  time  my  pabson  desires  the  favour  of  being 
known  to  you,  and  promises,  if  you  find  any  fault  in  his  character,  he  wUl  reform  it.  Whenever 
yon  please,  he  shall  wait  on  yon,  and  for  the  safer  conveyance,  I  will  carry  him  in  my  pocket ; 
who  am 

My  Pcutrona  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  Dbtdbh."    (Ibid.  I,  2,  84-86.) 

On  Norember  7  the  poet  again  writes  to  Mrs.  Steward : 

'*  If  you  desire  to  hear  any  thing  more  of  my  affairs,  the  Earl  of  Dorsett  and  your  Cousin 
Montague  [Charles  Montague,  later  Earl  of  Halifax]  have  hoih  seen  die  two  poems,  to  the 
Dnehess  of  Ormond,  and  my  worthy  Cousin  Driden ;  and  are  of  opinion  that  I  never  writt  better. 
My  other  friends  are  diyided  in  their  judgments,  which  to  pref err ;  but  the  greater  part  are  for 
those  to  my  dear  kinsman ;  which  I  have  corrected  with  so  much  care,  that  they  will  now  be 
worthy  of  his  sight,  and  do  neither  of  us  any  dishonour  after  our  death."     (Ibid.  I,  2 ;  93,  94.) 

On  March  12, 1700,  Dryden  writes  once  more  to  the  same  person,  announcing  the  publication 
of  his  book : 

"  Madam, 

*'  Tis  a  week  since  I  reeeiy'd  the  fayour  of  a  letter,  which  I  haye  not  yet  acknowledged  to  you. 
About  that  time  my  new  Poems  were  publish'd,  which  are  not  come  till-  this  day  into  my  hands. 
They  are  a  debt  to  you,  I  must  confess ;  and  I  am  glad,  because  they  are  so  unworthy  to  be 
made  a  present.  Tour  sisters,  I  hope,  will  be  so  kind  to  have  them  conveyed  to  you ;  that  my 
writeings  may  haye  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you,  which  is  deny'd  to  me.  The  Town  encourages 
them  yrith  more  applause  than  any  thing  of  mine  deserves :  and  particularly  my  Cousin  Driden 
accepted  one  from  me  so  very  indulgently,  that  it  makes  me  more  and  more  in  loye  with  him." 
(Ibid.  I,  2 ;  127,  128.) 

Finally,  on  April  11,  1700,  only  twenty  days  before  his  death,  Dryden  sends  to  Mrs.  Steward 
a  letter  beginning : 

"Madam; 

**  The  ladies  of  the  town  have  infected  you  at  a  distance :  they  are  all  of  your  opinion,  and  lik«> 
my  last  book  of  Poems  better  than  any  thing  they  have  formerly  seen  of  mine.  I  always  thought 
my  Verses  to  my  Cousin  Driden  were  the  best  of  the  whole;  and  to  my  comfort,  the  Town 
thinks  them  so ;  and  he,  which  pleases  me  most,  is  of  the  same  judgment,  as  appears  by  a  noble 
present  he  has  sent  me,  which  surprised  me,  because  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  it."  (Ibid.  I. 
2;  129,  130.)]  1—  \  , 


TO 

HIS   GRACE  THE   DUKE  OF 
ORMOND 

Mt  Lobd, 

Somb  estates  are  held  in  England  by  payine  a 


tarch  to  the  first  duke;  and  have  celebrated 
the  memory  of  your  heroic  father.  Tho'  I  am 
very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I  have 
liv'd  to  a  third  generation  of  your  house ;  and 
by  your  Grace's  favor  am  admitted  still  to  hold 
from  yon  by  the  same  tenure. 


fine  at  the  change  of  every  lord.     I  have  en-   ■       I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast  that  I  haye 


joy'd  the  patronage  of  your  family,  from  the 
time  of  your  excellent  grandfather  to  this  pre- 
sent day.    I  have  dedicated  the  Lives  of  Plu- 


deserv'd  the  value  of  so  illustrious  a  line ;  but 
my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that  for  three  de- 
scents they  have  been  pleased  to  distinguish  my 
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poems  from  those  of  other  men ;  and  ha^e  ac- 
cordingly made  me  their  peculiar  care.  May 
it  he  permitted  me  to  say,  that  as  your  grand- 
father and  father  -were  cherished  and  adom'd 
with  honors  hy  two  saeeeasiye  monarohs,  so 
I  haye  been  esteemed  and  patronized  by  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son,  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  conspienous, 
and  most  deserving  families  in  Europe. 

*T  ia  true  that  by  delaying  the  pa3nnent  of 
my  last  fine,  when  it  was  due  by  your  Grace's 
accession  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your 
house,  I  may  seem,  in  rigor  of  law,  to  have 
made  a  forfeiture  of  my  claim ;  yet  my  heart 
has  always  been  devoted  to  your  service ;  and 
since  you  have  been  graciously  pleas'd,  by  your 
permission  of  this  address,  to  accept  the  tender 
of  my  duty,  't  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lay  these 
poems  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  sensible  that  you  worthily  suc- 
ceed, not  only  to  the  honors  of  your  ancestors, 
but  also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of 
magnanimity,  courage,  easiness  of  access,  and 
desire  of  doing  good,  even  to  the  prejudice  'Of 
your  fortune,  is  so  far  from  being  broken  in 
your  Gbaoe,  that  the  precious  metal  yet  runs 
pure  to  the  newest  link  of  it ;  which  I  will  not 
call  the  last,  because  I  hope  and  pray  it  may 
descend  to  late  posterity ;  and  your  flourishing 
youth,  and  that  of  your  excellent  duchess,  are 
happy  omens  of  my  wish. 

'Tis  observed  by  Livy  and  by  others  that 
some  of  the  noblest  Roman  famiUes  retained  a 
resemblance  of  their  andestry,  not  only  in  their 
shapes  and  features,  but  also  in  their  manners, 
their  qualities,  and  the  distinguishing  char- 
acters of  their  minds.  Some  lines  were  noted 
for  a  stem,  rigid  virtue,  salvage,  haughty,  par- 
simonious, and  unpopular:  others  were  more 
sweet  and  affable,  made  of  a  more  pliant  paste, 
humble,  courteous,  and  obliging ;  studious  of 
doing  charitable  offices,  ana  diffusive  of  the 
goods  which  they  enjoyed.  The  last  of  these 
IS  the  proper  and  indelible  character  of  your 
Grace's  family.  God  Almighty  has  endued  you 
with  a  softness,  a  beneficence,  an  attractive  be- 
havior winning  on  the  hearts  of  others ;  and  so 
sensible  of  their  misery,  that  the  wounds  of 
fortune  seem  not  inflicted  on  them,  but  on  your- 
self. Tou  are  so  ready  to  redress,  that  you  al- 
most prevent  their  wishes,  and  always  exceed 
their  expectations ;  as  if  what  was  yours  was 
not  your  own,  and  not  g^ven  you  to  possess, 
but  to  bestow  on  wanting  merit.  But  this  is  a 
topic  which  I  must  cast  in  shades,  lest  I  offend 
your  modesty,  which  is  so  far  from  being  os- 
tentatious of  the  good  you  do  that  it  blushes 
even  to  have  it  Imown  ;  and  therefore  I  must 
leave  yon  to  the  satisfaction  and  testimony  of 
your  own  conscience,  which,  tho'  it  be  a  silent 
panegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 


Tou  are  so  easy  of  access,  that  Popliodla  was 
not  more,  whose  doors  were  open'd  on  the  out- 
side to  save  the  people  even  the  oommon  civil- 
ity of  asking  entrance ;  where  all  were  equally 
admitted ;  where  nothing  that  was  reasoaable 
was  denied ;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful 
reconmiendation,  and  where,  I  can  soavoe  fi»> 
bear  saying,  that  want  itself  was  a  powerfol 
mediator,  and  was  next  to  merit. 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  us  that  their  In- 
cas,  above  all  their  titles,  esteemed  that  the 
highest,  which  caird  them  Lovers  of  the  Poor : 
a  name  more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  and 
Augustus  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  which  were 
epithets  of  flattery,  deserved  by  few  of  them, 
and  not  running  in  a  blood,  like  the  perpetual 
gentleness  and  inherent  g^oodness  of  the  OrmoDd 
family. 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  the  softest 
and  most  ductile  of  all  metals.  Iron,  which  ii 
the  hardest,  gathers  rust,  corrodes  itself,  and  Is 
therefore  subject  to  oozruption;  it  was  never 
intended  for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear  the 
faces  and  inscripticnis  of  the  great  Indeed  *t  h 
fit  for  armor,  to  bear  off  insults,  and  nceaerve 
the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  uie  dan- 
ger once  repell'd,  't  is  laid  aside  by  the  brave, 
as  a  garment  too  rough  for  civil  oonyersataan : 
a  necessary  guard  in  war,  but  too  harsh  and 
cumbersome  in  peace,  and  which  keeps  off  the 
embraces  of  a  more  human  life. 

For  this  reason,  my  Lord,  tho'  you  have 
courage  in  a  heroical  degree,  yet  I  ascribe  it 
to  you  but  as  your  second  attribute :  mercy, 
beneficence,  and  compassion  claim  precedence, 
as  they  are  first  in  the  divine  nature.  An  in> 
trepid  courage,  which  is  inherent  in  yoor  Gh«es, 
is  at  best  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be 
seldom  exerds'd,  and  never  but  in  oases  of  ne- 
cessity ;  affability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a 
word  which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  its  ori- 
gfinal  signification  of  virtue,  I  mean  good-na- 
ture, are  of  daily  use :  they  are  the  bread  of 
mankind,  and  staff  of  life :  neither  sighs,  nor 
tears,  nor  groans,  nor  curses  of  the  vanquished, 
follow  acts  of  compassion  and  of  charity;  but 
a  sincere  pleasure  and  serenity  of  mind  in  him 
who  performs  an  action  of  mercy,  which  cannot 
suffer  the  misfortunes  of  another  without  re- 
dress, lest  they  should  bring  a  kind  of  conta- 
gion along  with  them,  and  pollute  the  happi- 
ness which  he  enjoys. 

Yet  since  the  perverse  tempers  of  mankind, 
since  oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambition  oa 
the  other,  are  sometimes  the  unayoidaUe  eoea- 
sions  of  war ;  that  courage,  that  magnaaiinity 
and  resolution,  which  is  bom  with  you,  cannot 
be  too  much  commended.  And  here  it  grieves 
me  that  I  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwell- 
ing on  many  of  your  actions ;  but  td94ofuu  Tp&at 
is  an  expression  which  Tully  often  uses,  when 
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he  would  do  what  he  dares  not|  and  fean  the 
cenanre  of  the  Romana. 

I  hare  aometimea  been  f oro'd  to  amplify  on 
others;  but  here,  where  the  sabjeot  ia  so  froit- 
fal  that  the  harreat  OToreomea  the  reaper,  I 
am  shortened  by  my  ehain,  and  can  only  see 
what  ia  forbidden  me  to  reach ;  since  it  ia  not 
permitted  me  to  commend  yon  according  to  the 
extent  of  my  wiahea,  and  much  less  is  it  in  my 
power  to  make  my  commendationa  equal  to 
your  merits. 

Yet  in  this  frugality  of  your  praiaea,  there 
are  some  thinga  which  I  cannot  omit,  without 
detiaeting  from  your  character.  Ton  have 
ao  formed  your  own  education,  aa  enablea  yon 
to  pay  the  debt  you  owe  your  oountiy,  or, 
more  praperiy  speaking,  both  your  countriea ; 
becauae  yon  wefe  bom,  I  may  almost  say,  in 
purple,  at  the  Caatle  of  Dublin,  when  your 
grandfather  waa  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  haye 
aince  been  bred  in  the  Court  of  England. 

If  this  address  had  been  in  Terse,  I  might 
hare  call*d  you,  as  Glandian  oalla  Merenry, 
Numen  commune,  g$mino  faeien*  commereia 
mundo.  The  better  to  satiirfy  this  double  obH- 
gtttion,  yon  have  early  cultiyated  the  genius 
yon  have  to  arms,  that  when  the  service  of 
Britain  or  Ireland  shall  require  your  courage 
and  your  conduct,  yon  may  exert  them  both  to 
the  benefit  of  either  country.  You  began  in 
the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards  practiced  in 
the  camp ;  and  thus  both  Lucnllus  and  Cnsar 
(to  omit  a  crowd  of  shining  Romans)  form'd 
themselves  to  the  war  by  the  study  of  history, 
and  by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  captains, 
both  of  Qreeoe  and  Italy,  beu>re  their  time.  I 
name  those  two  commanders  in  particular,  be- 
cause they  were  better  read  in  chronicle  than 
any  of  the  Roman  leaders ;  and  that  Lucnllus 
in  particular,  having  only  the  theory  of  war 
from  hooka,  was  thought  fit,  without  practice, 
to  be  sent  into  the  field  against  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  Rome.  Tully  indeed  was 
call'd  the  Leam'd  Conaul  in  derision ;  but  then 
he  was  not  bom  a  soldier :  his  head  was  tnm'd 
ano^er  way;  when  he  read  the  tactics,  he 
waa  thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of 
battle.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown 
away  on  a  general  who  dares  not  make  use  of 
what  he  knows.  I  commend  it  only  in  a  man 
of  courage  and  of  resolution:  in  him  it  will 
direct  his  martial  spirit,  and  teach  him  the 
way  to  the  best  victories,  which  are  those  that 
are  least  bloody,  and  which,  the*  achievM  by 
the  hand,  are  man^'d  by  the  head.  Science 
distinguishes  a  man  of  honor  from  one  of  those 
athletic  brutes  whom  undeservedly  we  call 
heitMS.  Curst  be  the  poet  who  first  honor'd 
with  that  name  a  mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing 
idiot.  The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  igno- 
ranoe,  that  he  understood  not  the  shield  for 


which  he  pleaded:  there  was  engraven  on  it 
plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  countries,  which 
Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked  on 
them  aa  stupidly  as  his  fellow  beast,  the  lion. 
But  on  the  other  side,  your  Grace  has  given 
yourself  the  education  of  his  rival ;  yon  have 
studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders,  which 
for  these  ten  years  past  has  been  the  scene  of 
batties  and  of  sieges.  No  wonder  if  you  per- 
form'd  your  part  with  such  applause  on  a 
theater  wliieh  you  understood  so  well. 

If  I  designed  this  for  a  poetical  encomium, 
it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  so  copious  a  subject ; 
but  confining  myself  to  tiie  severity  <^  truth, 
and  to  what  is  becoming  me  to  say,  I  must  not 
only  pass  over  many  instances  of  your  military 
skill,  but  also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence 
in  the  war ;  and  of  your  personal  bravery,  at- 
tended with  an  ardent  thust  of  honor;  a  long 
train  of  generosity ;  profuseness  of  doing  good ; 
a  soul  unsatisfied  with  all  it  has  done ;  and  aa 
unextingnish'd  desire  of  doing  more.  But  all 
this  is  matter  for  your  own  historians ;  I  am, 
as  Virgil  says,  Spatiis  exdu9U$  iniquis. 

Yet  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  char- 
ities, I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which 
preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  consid- 
eration of  yourself.  When,  in  tiie  battie  of 
Landen,  your  heat  of  courage  (a  fault  only 
pardonable  to  your  youth)  had  transported  yon 
so  far  before  your  friends  that  they  were  un- 
able to  follow,  much  less  to  succor  you ;  when 
you  were  not  only  dangeronsly,  but,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, mortally  wounded;  when  in  that 
desperate  condition  you  were  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Namur,  at  that  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French ;  then  it  was,  my  Lora,  that 
you  took  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  re- 
mitted to  you  of  your  own  revenues,  and,  as  a 
memorable  instance  of  your  heroic  charity,  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Count  Guiseard,  who  waa 
governor  of  the  place,  to  be  distributsd  among 
your  fellow  prisoners.  The  French  commander, 
charmed  witn  the  greatness  of  your  soul,  ac- 
cordingly consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  donor;  by  which  means 
the  lives  of  so  many  miserable  men  were  sav'd, 
and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their 
subsistence,  who  had  otherwise  perish'd,  had 
not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfor- 
tune ;  or  rather  sent  by  Proridence,  like  an- 
other Joseph,  to  keep  out  famine  from  invad- 
ing those  whom  in  humility  you  call'd  your 
brethren.  How  happy  was  it  for  those  poor 
creatures,  that  your  Grace  was  made  their  fel- 
low sufferer  I  And  how  glorious  for  yon,  that 
you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve  the 
wants  of  others !  The  heathen  poet,  in  com- 
mending the  charity  of  Dido  to  the  Trojans, 
spoke  l&e  a  Christian : 

I^on  ignara  mali^  miserit  mceurrere  duco. 
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All  men,  eyeu  those  of  a  different  interest  and 
contrary  principles,  most  praise  this  action,  as 
the  most  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  this 
degenerate  age,  hnt  almost  in  any  of  the  for- 
mer; when  men  were  made  dt  mdiort  luto^ 
when  examples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and 
when  there  were  in  being : 

Teueri  puleherrima  prolet, 
MagnanUni  heroet  naU  meliorilnu  onnif . 

No  enyy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  shine 
in  history ;  and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the 
longer  it  endures ;  and  the  name  of  Obmokd 
will  be  more  celebrated  in  his  captiyity  than 
in  his  greatest  triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  Grace  are  of  a  piece,  as 
waters  keep  the  tenor  of  their  fountains ;  your 
compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect 
as  well  on  enemies  as  friends.  'T  is  so  much 
in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your  life  is  but 
one  continued  act  of  placing  benefits  on  many, 
as  the  sun  is  always  carrying  his  light  to  some 
part  or  other  of  the  world.  And  were  it  not 
that  your  reason  guides  you  where  to  give,  I 
might  almost  say  that  you  could  not  help  be- 
stowing more  tlum  is  consisting  with  the  fortune 
of  a  private  man,  or  with  the  will  of  any  but  an 
Alexander. 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that,  being  bom  for 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  your  supposed  death  in 
that  engagement  was  so  generally  lamented 
ihro*  the  nation  ?  The  concernment  for  it  was 
as  uniyersal  as  the  loss ;  and  tho'  the  gratitude 
might  be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears  of 
all  were  real :  where  CTcry  man  deplored  his 
priyate  part  in  that  calamity,  and  eyen  those 
who  had  not  tasted  of  your  fayors,  yet  built 
so  much  on  the  fame  of  your  beneficence, 
that  they  bemoanM  the  loss  of  their  expecta- 
tions. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your 

great  father  into  fresh  remembrance ;  as  if  the 

same  decree  had  pass'd  on  two  short  successive 

generations  of  the  yirtuoos  ;  and  I  repeated  to 

myself  the  same  verses  which  I  had  formerly 

applied  to  him : 

Ostembmi  territ  hMtnc  Ionium  fata^  nee  ultra 
Etteaimmt, 

But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  but 
of  mankind  in  general,  the  unhappy  omen  took 
not  place.  You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  applause  of  all  the  good  you 
have  performed,  the  prayers  of  multitudes 
whom  you  have  oblig'd,  for  your  long  pros- 
perity, and  that  your  power  of  doing  generous 
and  charitable  actions  may  be  as  extended  as 
your  will;  which  is  by  none  more  zealously 
desirM  than  by 

Tour  Grace's  most  humble, 
most  obliged,  and  most 

obedient  Servant, 

John  Dbtden. 


PREFACE 

'Tib  with  a  poet,  as  with  a  man  who  desigas 
to  build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  sappoaea,  in 
casting  up  the  cost  beforehand ;  bat,  gener- 
ally speaking,  he  is  mistaken  in  lus  aiseonnt, 
and  reckons  short  of  the  expense  he  first  in- 
tended. He  alters  his  mind  fs  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  will  have  this  or  that  oonyeniuMS 
more,  of  which  he  had  not  thought  when  hs 
began.  So  has  it  happened  to  me;  I  have 
buUt  a  house,  where  I  intended  but  a  lodge; 
yet  with  better  snooess  than  a  certain  nobleman, 
who,  beginning  with  a  dog  kennel,  never  liv*d 
to  finish  the  palace  he  had  contrived. 

From  translating  the  first  of  Homer's  HUatli 
(which  I  intended  as  an  essay  to  the  whole 
work)  I  proceeded  to  the  translation  of  tiie 
twelfth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorj^oaes,  becanss 
it  c<mtains,  among  other  things,  the  cmnpeo,  tlia 
beginning,  and  ending,  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Here  I  ought  in  reason  to  have  stopp'd ;  but 
the  speeches  of  A  jax  and  Ulysses  Ijvag  next  ia 
my  way,  I  could  not  balk  'em.  When  I  had 
compassed  them,  I  was  so  taken  with  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  fifteenth  book,  (which  is  tiie 
masterpiece  of  the  whole  Metamcrphotetj)  that 
I  enjoin'd  myself  the  pleasing  task  of  rendering 
it  into  English.  And  now  I  found,  by  the  num- 
ber of  my  verses,  that  they  began  to  swell  ints 
a  little  volume ;  which  gave  me  an  oeeasion  ef 
looking  backward  on  some  beauties  €i  my  an- 
ther, in  his  former  books.  There  oecaiT*d  ts 
me  the  Hunting  of  the  BooTj  Cfinyras  and  Myr- 
rhttf  the  good-natur'd  story  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  with  the  rest,  which  I  hope  I  have 
translated  closely  enough,  and  given  them  the 
same  turn  of  verse  which  they  had  in  the  oti- 

fginal ;  and  this,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  is 
not  the  talent  of  every  poet.  He  who  has 
arriv'd  the  nearest  to  it,  is  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Sandys,  the  best  venifier  of  the  former 
age ;  if  I  may  properly  call  it  by  that  name, 
which  was  the  former  part  of  this  coneiudiag 
century.  For  Spenser  and  Fairfax  both  floar- 
ish'd  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  great 
masters  in  our  language,  and  who  saw  much 
farther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers  than 
those  who  immediately  f  ollow'd  them.  Milton 
was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Waller 
of  Fairfax,  for  we  have  our  lineal  desooits  and 
clans  as  well  as  oiher  families.  Spenser  raorB 
tiian  once  insinuates  that  the  soul  of  Chauosr 
was  transf us'd  into  his  body,  and  that  he  was 
begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years  after  his 
decease.  Milton  has  aoknowledg'd  to  me  that 
Spenser  was  his  original,  and  many  besides  my- 
self have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own  that  ht 
deriv'd  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the 
Godfrey  of  BuUoign^  which  was  tum*d  into 
English  by  Mr.  Fairfax.    But  to  return.    Hav- 
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htg  done  with  Orid  for  this  time,  it  came  into 
my  miBd  that  our  old  Knglish  poet,  Chancer, 
in  many  things  resembled  him,  and  that  with 
no  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  the  modem 
author,  as  I  shall  endeavor  *^  PWYOJ^""  I 
compare  them ;  and  as  1  am,  and  alwayliiaTe 
been,  studious  to  promote  the  honor  of  my 
natiye  country,  so  I  soon  reaoWd  to  put  their 
merits  to  the  trial,  by  turning  some  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales  into  our  language*  as  it  is  now  re- 
fin' d  ;  for  by  tlus  means,  bo&  the  poets  being 
net  in  the  same  light,  and  dress'd  in  the  same 
Snglish  habit,  story  to  be  compared  with  story, 
a  certain  judgement  may  be  made  betwixt  them 
by  the  reader,  without  obtruding  my  opinion 
on  him.  Or,  if  I  seem  partial  to  my  country- 
man and  predecessor  in  the  laurel,  Uie  friends 
of  antiquity  are  not  few ;  and  besides  m^ny  of 
the  leam'd,  Orid  has  almost  all  the  be^mz,  and 
the  whole  fair  sex,  his  dedar'd  patrons.  Per- 
hi^pB  I  have  assum'd  somewhat  more  to  myself 
than  they  allow  me,  because  I  have  adventured 
to  sum  up  the  evidence ;  but  the  readers  are 
the  jury,  and  their  privilege  remains  entire,  to 
decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or, 
if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing 
before  some  other  court.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
follow  the  thrid  of  my  discourse,  (as  thoughts, 
according  to  Mr.  Hobbes^  have  always  some  con- 
nection,) so  from  Chancer  I  was  led  to  think  on 
Boocaoe,  who  was  not  only  his  contemporary, 
bat  also  pursued  the  same  studies ;  wrote  novels 
in  prose,  and  many  works  in  verse ;  particularly 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  octave  rhyme,  or 
Kanza  of  eight  lines,  which  ever  since  has  been 
'maantain'd  by  the  practice  of  all  Italian  writers, 
who  are,  or  at  least  assume  the  title  of,  heroic 
poets.  He  and  Chaucer,  among  other  things, 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  refin'd  their 
mother  tongues ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Dante  had  begun  to  file  their  language,  at  least 
in  Terse,  before  the  time  of  Boccace,  who  like- 
wise receiv*d  no  little  help  from  his  master 
Petrarch.  But  the  reformation  of  their  prose 
was  wholly  owing  to  Boccace  himself,  who  is 
yet  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue ; 
tho'  many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete, 
as  in  process  of  time  it  must  needs  happen. 
Chancer  (as  you  have  formerly  been  told  by 
our  leam'd  Mr.  Rymer)  first  adom'd  and  am- 
plified our  barren  tongue  from  the  Proven^l, 
whidi  was  then  the  most  polish'd  of  all  the 
modem  languages ;  but  this  subject  has  been 
copiously  treated  by  that  great  critic,  who 
deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his 
countrymen.  For  these  reasons  of  time,  and  re- 
semblance of  genius  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I 
resolved  to  join  them  in  my  present  work ;  to 
which  I  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my 
own ;  which,  whether  they  are  equal  or  inferior 
to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  most 


improper  judge,  and  therefore  I  leave  them 
wholly  to  Uie  mercy  c{  the  reader.  I  will  hope 
the  best,  that  they  will  not  be  condemn'd ;  but 
if  they  should,  I  have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  mounting  on  horseback  before 
some  ladies,  when  I  was  present,  got  up  some- 
what heavily,  but  desir'd  of  the  fair  spectators 
that  they  would  count  fourscore  and  eight  be- 
fore they  judged  him.  By  the  mercy  of  Gh)d, 
I  am  already  come  within  twenty  years  of  his 
number,  a  cripple  in  my  limbs ;  but  what  de- 
cays are  in  my  mind,  ^e  reader  must  deter-  . 
mine.  I  think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  { 
the  faculties  of  my  soul,  excepting  only  my^] 
memory,  which  is  not  impaired  to  any jg^at  de- 
gree ;  and  if  I  lose  not  more  of  it,  i  have  no 
great  reason  to  complain.  What  judgment  I 
had,  increases  rather  than  dimimshes;  and 
thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in 
so  fast  upon  me,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to 
choose  or  to  reject ;  to  run  them  into  verse,  or 
to  give  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose.  I 
have  so  long  studied  and  praetic'd  both,  that 
they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  become  famil- 
iar to  me.  In  short,  tho*  I  may  lawfully  plead 
some  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  excuse,  yet  I 
will  reserve  it  till  I  think  I  have  greater  need, 
and  ask  no  grains  of  allowance  for  the  faults 
of  this  my  present  work,  but  those  which  are 
given  of  course  to  human  frailty.  I  will  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  the  shortness  of  time 
in  which  I  writ  it,  or  the  several  intervals  of 
sickness.  They  who  think  too  well  of  their 
own  performances  are  apt  to  boast  in  their 
prefaces  how  little  time  their  works  have 
cost  them,  and  what  other  business  of  more 
importance  interfered ;  but  the  reader  will  be 
ss  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they  allow'd 
not  a  longer  time  to  make  their  works  more 
perfect,  and  why  they  had  so  despicable  an 
opinion  of  their  judges  as  to  thrust  their  indi- 
gested stuff  upon  them,  as  if  they  deserved  no 
better. 

With  lihis  account  of  my  present  undertak- 
ing, I  conclude  the  first  part  of  this  diMourse ; 
in  the  second  part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  tho'  I 
alter  not  the  draught,  I  must  touch  the  same 
features  over  again,  and  change  the  dead  color- 
ing of  the  whole.  In  generaJ,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have  written  nothing  which  savors  of 
immorality  or  prof  aneness ;  at  least,  I  am  not 
conscious  to  myself  of  any  such  intention.  If 
there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expres- 
sion, or  a  thought  too  wanton,  they  are  crept 
into  my  verses  thro'  my  inadvertency ;  if  the 
searchers  find  any  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be 
stav'd  or  forfeited,  like  connterbanded  goods ; 
at  leastflet  their  authors  be  answerable  for  them, 
as  being  but  imported  merchandise,  and  not 
of  my  own  manufacture.  On  the  other  side, 
I  have  endeavor' d  to  choose  such  fables,  both 
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aneient  and  modem,  m  contain  in  eaoh  of  tfaem 
some  inatructiTe  moral ;  whieh  I  could  nrove  by 
indnction,  but  the  way  is  tedioos,  and  tney  leap 
foremoet  into  nghtj  without  the  reader's  trou- 
ble of  looking  after  them.  I  wish  I  could 
affirm,  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  had  taken 
the  same  care  in  all  my  former  writings ;  for  it 
must  be  own*d,  that  supposing  yerses  are  neyer 
so  beautiful  or  pleasing,  yet  if  they  contain 
anything  which  shocks  rel^on,  or  good  man- 
ners, they  are  at  best  what  Horace  says  of  good 
numbers  ■  without  good  sense,  Versus  incpes 
rerum,  nugceque  canoroR,  Thus  far,  I  hope,  I 
am  right  in  court,  without  renouncing  to  my 
other  right  of  self-defense,  where  I  haye  been 
wrongfully  acous*d,  and  my  sense  wiredrawn 
into  blasphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has  often  been 
by  a  religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  against 
the  stage  ;  in  which  he  mixes  truth  with  false- 
hood, aud  has  not  forgotten  the  old  rule  of 
calumniating  strongly,  that  something  may 
remain. 
I  resume  the  thrid  of  my  discouiBe  with  the 
I  first  of  my  translations,  which  was  the  First 
;  Iliad  oi  Homer.  If  it  shall,  please  Grod  to  give 
me  longer  life,  and  moderate  health,  my  inten- 
tions are  to  translate  the  whole  llias  ;  provided 
still  that  I  meet  with  those  encouragements 
from  the  public  which  may  enable  me  to  pro- 
ceed in  my  undertaking  with  some  cheerful- 
ness. And  this  I  dare  assure  the  world  before- 
hand, that  I  have  found  by  trial  Homer  a 
more  pleasing  task  than  Virgil,  (tho'  I  say  not 
the  translation  will  be  less  laborious.)  For 
I  the  Grecian  is  more  according  to  my  genius 
\  than  the  Latin  poet.  In  the  works  of  the  two 
authors  we  may  read  their  manners  and  nat- 
ural indinatioDS,  which  are  wholly  different. 
Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper ;  Homer 
was  violent,  impetuous,  and  full  of  fire.  The 
chief  talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of  thoughts, 
and  ornament  of  words ;  Homer  was  rapid  in 
his  thoughts,  and  took  all  the  liberties,  both 
of  numbers  and  of  expressions,  which  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  age  in  which  he  liv'd,  allowed 
him.  Homer's  invention  was  more  copious,  Vir- 
girs  more  confin'd  ;  so  that  if  Homer  had  not 
Md  the  way,  it  was  not  in  Virgil  to  have  begun 
heroic  poetry ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second 
part  of  the  Uicis  ;  a  continuation  of  the  same 
story,  and  the  persons  already  formed ;  the 
manners  of  ^neas  are  those  of  Hector  super- 
added to  those  which  Homer  gave  him.  The 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odysseis  are  imi- 
tated in  the  first  six  books  of  Virgil's  JEneis ; 
and  tho'  the  accidents  are  not  the  same,  (which 
would  have  ai^ed  him  of  a  servile,  copying, 
and  total  barrenness  of  invention,)  yet  the  seas 
were  the  same,  in  which  both  the  heroes  wan- 
der'd;  and  Dido  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the 


poetical  daughter  of  Calypso.  The  mx.  latter 
books  of  Vi^pU's  poem  are  the  four  and  twentj 
Iliads  contracted:  a  quarrel  oeeasion'd  by  a 
lady,  a  single  combat,  battles  fought,  and  a 
town  besieged.  I  say  not  this  in  derogatian  to 
Virgil,  neither  do  I  contradict  anything  wrinA 
I  have  formerly  said  in  his  just  praise :  for 
his  episodes  are  almost  wholly  of  his  own  in- 
vention ;  and  the  form  which  he  has  given  to 
the  telling  makes  the  tale  his  own,  even  tho' 
the  original  story  had  been  the  same.  Bat 
this  proves,  however,  that  Homer  taitt;ht  Viigil 
to  design ;  and  if  invention  be  the  mst  vxrtne 
of  an  epic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem  can  only 
be  allow'd  the  second  place.  Mr.  Hobbes,  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation  of  tlfee 
llias  (studying  poetry  as  h^  did  mathematieB. 
when  it  was  too  late)  —  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  say,  be- 
gins the  praise  of  Homer  where  he  should  have 
ended  .it.  He  tells  us  that  the  first  beauty  of 
an  epic  poem  consists  in  diction,  that  is,  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  harmony  of  numbers ;  now 
the  words  are  the  coloring  of  the  work,  whsek 
in  the  order  of  nature  is  last  to  be  oon^er'd. 
The  design,  the  disposition,the  manners,  and  the 
thoughts,  are  all  before  it :  where  any  of  tfaoss 
are  wanting  or  imperfect,  so  much  wants  or  is 
imperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  life ;  whieh 
is  in  the  very  definition  of  a  poem.  Wofds. 
indeed,  like  glaring  colors,  aria  the  first  beau- 
ties that  arise  and  strike  the  sight :  but  if  Uie 
draught  be  false  or  lame,  the  figures  ill  dis- 
posed, the  manners  obscure  or  inoonsisteiit,  or 
the  thoughts  unnatural,  then  the  finest  oolois 
are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a  beantifid 
monster  at  the  best.  Neither  Vitgil  nor  Homer 
were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beauties; 
but  in  this  last,  which  is  expression,  the  Ro- 
man poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere ;  supplying  the  poverty 
of  his  language  by  his  musical  ear,  and  by  bis 
diligence.  But  to  return :  our  two  great  poets, 
being  so  different  in  their  tempers,  one  eholerie 
and  sanguine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  mel- 
ancholic ;  that  which  makes  them  excel  in  their 
several  ways  is  that  each  of  them  haa  followed 
his  own  natural  inclination,  as  weD  in  f  omung 
the  design  as  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  very 
heroes  uiew  their  authors :  Achilles  is  hot,  im- 
patient, revengeful,  Jmpt^er,  trocuracfiv,  snexora- 
bilis,  acer  &e.;  Mneaa  patient,  considerate,  care- 
ful of  bis  people,  aud  merciful  to  his  enemies ; 
ever  submissive  to  the  will  of  Heaven  —  Quo 
fata  traJiunt  retrakuntque  sequamtv,  I  could 
please  myself  with  enlaiging  on  this  subject, but 
am  f oro'd  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time.  From  all 
I  have  said  I  will  only  draw  this  inference,  that 
the  action  of  Homer  beinff  more  full  of  vigor 
than  that  of  Vugil,  aocorung  to  the  temper  of 
the  writer,  is  of  conseqnence  more  pleasing  to 
the  reader.    One  warms  you  by  degproes;  the 
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other  Mte  yoa.  <m  fire  all  at  once,  and  neyer  in- 
termits  his  heat  Tis  the  same  difference 
whieh  hongiiam  makes  hetwizt  the  effects  of 
eloquenee  in  Demosthenes  and  Tolly.  One 
persnades ;  the  other  oommands.  Yon  never 
cool  while  yon  read  Homer,  even  not  in  the 
aeoond  book  (a  gxaoelnl  flattery  to  his  country- 
men); but  he  hastens  from  the  ships,  and 
eonolndes  not  that  book  till  he  has  made  yon 
an  amends  by  the  violent  playing  of  a  new  ma- 
chine. Ftam  Uience  he  hurries  on  his  action 
with  variety  of  events,  axid  ends  it  in  less  com- 
pass than  two  months.  This  vehemence  of  his, 
I  confess,  is  more  suitable  to  my  temper ;  and 
therefore  I  have  translated  his  first  book  with 
greater  pleasure  than  any  part  of  Virgil ;  but 
it  was  not  a  pleasure  without  pains.  The  con- 
tinual i^tations  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be 
a  weak*ning  of  any  constitution,  especially  in 
age ;  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refresh- 
ment betwixt  ihe  heats ;  the  lli€ui  of  itself  be- 
ing a  third  part  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works 
toeether. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place 
to  say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chau- 
cer, eonsideruBe'  the  former  <mly  in  relation  to 
the  latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  golden. age 
of  the  Roman  tongue ;  from  Chaucer  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Wnglish  tongue  began.  The  man- 
ners of  the  poets  were  not  unlike:  both  of 
them  were  well  bred,  well  natur'd,  amorous, 
and  libertine,  at  least  in  their  writings,  it  may 
be  also  in  their  lives.  Their  studies  were  the 
same,  philosophy  and  philology.  Both  of  them 
were  knowing  in  astronomy,  of  which  Ovid's 
books  of  the  noman  feasts,  and  Chaucer's  trea- 
tise of  the  Astrolabe,  are  sufficient  witnesses. 
Bat  Chancer  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Manilius. 
Both  writ  with  wonderful  facility  and  clear- 
ness :  neither  were  great  inventors ;  for  Ovid 
only  copied  the  Ghrecian  fables ;  and  most  of 
Chaucer's  stories  were  taken  from  his  Italian 
contemporaries,  or  their  predecessors.  Boc- 
eaoe  his  Decameron  was  &st  pnblish'd;  and 
from  thence  our  Englishman  has  borrow'd 
many  of  his  Canterbury  Tales;  yet  that  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite  was  written  in  all  prob- 
ability by  some  Italian  wit  in  a  former  age, 
as  I  shall  prove  hereafter.  The  tale  of  Grizild 
was  the  invention  of  Petrarch ;  by  him  sent 
to  Boccace ;  from  whom  it  came  to  Chancer. 
Troiltis  and  Creseida  was  also  written  by  a 
Lombard  author ;  but  much  amplified  by  our 
TBwiglwib  translator,  as  well  as  beautified ;  the 
^nius  of  our  countrymen,  in  general,  being 
rather  to  improve  an  invention,  than  to  invent 
themselves ;  as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  po- 
etry, but  in  many  of  our  manuf  acturM.  I  find 
I  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from 
Booeaee  before  I  come  to  him ;  but  there  is 


so  much  less  behind ;  and  I  am  of  the  temper 
of  most  kings,  who  love  to  he  in  debt,  are  all  for 
present  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  af- 
terwards :  besides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is 
rambling ;  never  wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in 
it.  This  I  have  leam'd  from  the  practice  of 
honest  Montaigne,  and  return  at  my  pleasure 
to  Orid  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  little 
more  to  say.  Both  of  them  buUt  on  the  inven- 
tions of  other  men;  yet  since  Chancer  had 
something  of  his  own,  as  The  Wife  of  Bath^t 
Tale,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  I  have 
translated,  and  some  others,  I  may  justly  give 
our  countryman  the  precedence  in  that  part ; 
since  I  can  remember  nothing  of  Orid  which 
was  wholly  his.  Both  of  them  understood  the 
manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the 
passions,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  descriptions 
of  persons,  and  their  very  habits ;  for  an  ex- 
ample, I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfectly 
before  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn 
them ;  and  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury 
TaleSy  their  humors,  their  features,  and  the 
very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supp'd  with 
them  at  <he  Tabard  in  Southwark ;  yet  even 
there  too  the  figures  of  Chancer  are  muck  more 
lively,  and  set  in  a  better  light :  which  tho'  I 
have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the 
reader,  and  am  sure  he  will  dear  me  from  par- 
tiality. The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to 
be  consider'd  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
poets ;  and  I  have  sav'd  myself  one  half  of 
that  labor,  by  owning  that  Ovid  liv'd  when  the 
Roman  tongue  was  in  its  meridian,  Chaucer  in 
the  dawning  of  our  language  ;  therefore  that 
part  of  the  comparison  stands  not  on  an  equal 
foot,  any  more  than  the  dfction  of  £nnins  and 
Orid,  or  of  Chaucer  and  our  present  English. 
The  words  are  given  up  as  a  post  not  to  be  de- 
fended in  our  poet,  because  he  wanted  the 
modem  art  of  fortifying.  The  thoughts  remain 
to  be  consider'd,  and  they  are  to  be  measured 
only  by  their  propriety  ;  that  is,  as  they  flow 
more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons  de- 
scrib'd,  on  such  and  such  occasions.  The  vul- 
gar judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all 
nations,  who  call  conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who 
see  Orid  full  of  them,  and  Chaucer  altogether 
without  them,  will  think  me  little  less  than 
mad,  for  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the  Ro- 
man :  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must  prMume  to 
say  that  the  things  they  admire  are  only  glitter- 
ing trifles,  and  so  far  from  being  witty,  that  in 
a  serious  poem  they  are  nauseous,  because  they 
are  unnatural.  Would  any  man  who  is  ready 
to  die  for  love  describe  his  passion  like  Nar- 
ciuus  ?  Would  he  think  of  inopem  we  copia 
fecit,  and  a  dozen  more  of  such  expressions, 
pour'd  on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and  signi- 
fying all  the  same  thing  ?  If  this  were  wit, 
was  this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor 
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wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death?  This  is 
just  John  Littlewit  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  who 
had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left  him  in 
his  misery ;  a  miserable  conceit.  On  these  oo- 
casicms  the  poet  should  endeayor  to  raise  pity ; 
but  instead  of  this,  Ovid  is  tickling  you  to 
laugh.  Virgil  never  made  use  of  such  ma- 
chines, when  he  was  moving  you  to  commiser- 
ate the  death  of  Dido :  he  would  not  destroy 
what  he  was  building.  Chaucer  makes  Areite 
violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of 
it;  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him 
think  more  reasonably :  he  repents  not  of  his 
love,  for  that  had  alter'd  his  character;  but 
acknowledges  the  injustice  of  his  Moceedings, 
and  resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.  What  would 
Ovid  have  done  on  this  occasion  ?  He  would 
certainly  have  made  Areite  witty  on  his  death- 
bed. He  had  complained  he  was  farther  off 
from  possession  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thou- 
sand such  boyisms,  which  Chaucer  rejected  as 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  They  who 
think  otherwise  would  by  the  same  reason  pre- 
fer Lucan  and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
Martial  to  all  four  of  them.  As  for  &e  turn 
of  words,  in  which  Ovid  particularly  excels  all 
poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault,  and  some- 
times a  beauty,  as  they  are  us*d  properly  or  im- 
properly ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be 
shunned,  becanse  passions  are  serious,  and  will 
admit  no  playing.  The  French  have  a  high 
value  for  taem  ;  and  I  confess,  they  are  often 
what  they  call  delicate,  when  they  are  intro- 
duced witih  iudgment ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with 
more  simphcity,  and  follow*d  nature  more 
closely,  than  to  use  them.  I  have  thus  far,  to 
the  beet  of  my  knowledge,  been  an  upright 
judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competition,  not 
meddling  with  the  design  nor  the  dispositioD  of 
it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their  own^  and 
in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equaL  It  re- 
mains that  I  say  somewhat  of  Chaucer  in  par- 
ticular. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree 
of  veneration  as  the  Qrecians  held  Homer  or 
the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  foun- 
tain of  good  sense,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and 
therefore  speaks  properly  on  all  subjects :  as 
he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when 
to  leave  off,  a  continence  which  is  practiced  by 
few  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the  an- 
cients, excepting  Vb^  and  Horace.  One  of 
our  late  great  poets  in  sunk  in  his  reputation, 
because  he  could  never  forgive  any  conceit 
which  came  in  his  way,  but  swept  like  a  drag- 
net, great  and  small.  There  was  plenty  enough, 
but  the  dishes  were  ill  sorted ;  whole  pyramids 
of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women,  but  little 
of  solid  meat  for  men.  All  this  proceeded  not 
from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judg- 


ment ;  neither  did  he  want  that  in 
the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets;  but 
only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  oi  writing ; 
and  perhaps  knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped 
the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For  this  reason, 
tho'  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet, 
he  is  no  longer  esteem'd  a  i^nkL  writer;  and 
for  ten  impressions,  which  his  works  have  had 
in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 
hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a 
twelvemonth :  for,  as  my  last  Lord  Rochester 
said,  tho'  somewhat  profanely,  "Not being  of 
Gknl,  he  could  not  stand." 

Chancer  followed  Nature  everywhere,  but 
was  never  so  bold  to  go  beyond  her ;  and  there 
is  a  g^reat  difference  of  being  poeta  and  tdmU 
poeta,  if  we  may  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as 
betwixt  a  modest  behavior  and  affectation. 
The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  har- 
monious to  us ;  but  't  is  like  the  eloquence  of 
one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it  was  auribug 
istius  temporit  aa:ommodata:  they  who  liv'd 
with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought 
it  musical;  and  it  continnes  so  even  in  our 

1'ndgment,  if  compar'd  with  the  numbers  of 
jydgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries :  there 
is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it, 
which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  tho'  not  per- 
fect *T  is  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  who 
published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would 
make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse 
where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is  not 
worth  confuting ;  't  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an 
error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in 
everything  but  matters  of  faith  and  revelation) 
must  convince  the  reader  that  equality  of 
numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  <»11  heroic 
was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practicM, 
in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which 
are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation 
can  make  otherwise.  We  can  only  say,  that 
he  liv'd  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that 
nothing  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  first. 
We  must  be  children  before  we  grow  men. 
There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time 
a  Lucilins  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and 
Horace  ;  even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spen- 
ser, a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before  Waller 
and  Denham  were  in  being :  and  our  numbers 
were  in  their .  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 
I  need  say  little  of  his  parentage,  life,  and 
fortunes ;  they  are  to  be  found  at  laige  in  all 
the  editions  of  his  works.  He  was  employed 
abroad  and  favor'd  by  Edward  the  Thud, 
Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  was  poet,  as  I  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them. 
In  Richard's  time,  1  doubt,  he  was  a  Uttle 
dipp'd  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons,  and 
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being  brother-in-law  to  John  of  Ghant,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  he  f ollow'd  the  fortnnee  of  that 
family,  and  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth, 
when  he  had  depos'd  his  predeeessor.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  admir'd,  that  Henry,  who  was  a 
wise  as  well  as  a  valiant  prince,  who  olaim'd 
by  saeeession,  and  was  sensible  that  his  title 
was  not  sound,  bat  was  rightfully  in  Mortimer, 
who  had  married  the  heir  of  York ;  it  was  not 
to  be  admirM,  I  say,  if  that  great  politician 
should  be  pleas'd  to  haye  the  greatest  wit  of 
those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be  the  tmm- 
pet  of  his  praises.  Angnstus  had  given  him 
the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Biteoenas,  who 
recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  him; 
whose  ]»aises  help*d  to  make  him  popular 
while  he  was  alive,  and  after  his  death  have 
made  him  precious  to  posterity.  As  for  the 
religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to  have  some 
little  bias  towai^  the  opinions  of  Wyoliffe, 
alter  John  of  Ghant  his  patron  ;  somewhat  of 
which  appears  in  the  tale  of  Piers  Plowman. 
Tet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so 
sharply  against  the  vices  of  the  deigy  in  his 
age ;  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp, 
their  avarice,  their  worldly  interest,  deserved 
the  lashes  which  he  gave  them,  both  in  that 
and  in  most  of  his  Canterbury  Tales :  neither 
has  hUi  contemporary  Boccace  spar'd  them.  Tet 
both  those  poets  livM  in  much  esteem  with  good 
and  holy  men  in  orderi ;  for  the  scandal  which 
ia  given  by  particular  priests  reflects  not  on 
the  sacred  function.  Chaucer^s  Monk,  his 
Canon,  and  his  Friar,  took  not  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  Good  Parson.  A  satirical  poet  ia  the 
check  of  the  laymen  on  bad  priests.  We  are 
only  to  take  care  that  we  involve  not  the  in- 
nocent with  the  gnilty  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion. The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honor*d, 
nor  the  bad  too  coarsely  us'd :  for  the  corruption 
of  the  best  becomes  the  worst.  When  a  derg^- 
nnn  is  whipped,  his  gown  is  first  taken  off, 
by  which  the  dignity  of  his  order  is  secured  : 
if  he  be  wrongfully  accused,  he  has  his  action 
of  slander;  and  'tis  at  the  poet's  peril  if  he 
transgress  the  law.  But  they  will  tell  us  that 
all  kmd  of  satire,  tho'  never  so  well  deserv'd 
by  particular  priests,  yet  brings  the  whole  or- 
der into  contempt.  Is  then  the  peerage  of 
Bngland  anything  dishonored,  when  a  peer  suf- 
fers for  his  treason  ?  If  he  be  liberd  or  any 
way  defam'd,  he  has  his  acandalum  magnatum 
to  punish  the  offender.  They  who  use  this 
kind  of  argument  seem  to  be  conscious  to 
diemselves  of  somewhat  which  has  deserv'd 
the  poet's  lash,  and  are  less  concem'd  for 
their  public  capacity  than  for  their  private ; 
at  least  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of  their 
reasoning.  If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  ate 
only  to  be  judg'd  among  themselves,  they  are 
all  in  some  sort  parties:  for,  since  they  say 


the  honor  of  their  order  is  concem'd  in  every 
member  of  it,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  they 
wiU  be  impartial  judges  ?  How  far  I  may  be 
allow'd  to  speak  my  opinion  in  this  case,  I 
knov  not;  but  I  am  sure  a  dispute  of  this 
nature  caus'd  mischief  in  abundance  betwirt 
a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  one  standing  up  for  the  laws  of  his 
land,  and  the  other  for  the  honor  (as  he  call'd 
it)  of  God's  Church ;  which  ended  in  the  mnr- 
ther  of  the  prelate,  and  in  the  whipping  of  his 
Majesty  frmn  post  to  pillar  for  his  penance. 
The  leam'd  and  ingenious  Dr.  Drake  has 
sav'd  me  the  labor  of  inquiring  into  the  esteem 
and  reverence  which  the  priests  have  had  of 
old ;  and  I  wonld  rather  extend  than  Himini«h 
any  part  of  it:  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that 
when  a  priest  provokes  me  without  any  occa- 
sion given  him,  I  have  no  reason,  unless  it  be 
the  charity  of  a  Christian,  to  forgive  him: 
prior  lasnt  is  justification  sufficient  in  the  civil 
law.  If  I  answer  him  in  his  own  language, 
self-defense,  I  am  sure,  must  be  allow'd  me ; 
and  if  I  carry  it  farther,  even  to  a  sharp  re- 
crimination, somewhat  may  be  indnlg'd  to 
human  frailty.  Tet  my  resentment  1ms  not 
wrought  so  far,  but  that  1  have  foUow'd  Chau- 
cer in  his  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  have 
enlarg'd  on  that  subiect  with  some  pleasure, 
reserving  to  myself  the  right,  if  I  shall  think 
fit  hereafter,  to  describe  another  sort  of  priests, 
such  as  are  more  easily  to  be  found  tlum  the 
Good  Parson ;  such  um  have  given  the  last  blow 
to  Christianity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  so 
contrary  to  their  doctrine.  But  this  will  keep 
cold  till  another  time.  In  the  mean  while  I 
take  up  Chancer  where  I  left  him.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  wonderful  compre- 
hensive nature,  because,  um  it  has  been  truly 
observ'd  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  com- 
pass of  his  CafUerhurjf  Talee  the  various  man- 
ners and  humors  (as  we  now  call  them)  of  the 
whole  English  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  single 
character  has  escap'd  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are 
severally  disting^idsh'd  from  each  other;  and 
not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very 
physic^nomies  and  persons.  Baptists  Porta 
could  not  have  describ'd  their  natures  better, 
than  by  Uie  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them; 
The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of 
their  teUing,  are  so  suited  to  their  different 
educations,  humors,  and  callings,  that  each  of 
them  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth. 
Even  the  grave  and  serious  duwacters  ass  dis- 
tinguish'd  by  their  several  sorts  of  gravity: 
their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their 
i^e,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding ;  such  as 
are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some 
of  bis  persons  are  vicious,  and  some  virtuous ; 
some  are  unleam'd,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them) 
lewd,  and  some  are  leam'd.    Even  the  ribaldry 
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of  the  low  ehanetera  is  different :  the  ReeTe, 
ihe  Miller,  and  the  Cook  are  aeveial  men,  and 
distinj^iiish'd  from  eaoh  other,  as  much  as  the 
minoing  Lady  Prioress  and  ihe  hroad-speak- 
in§^  gap-tooth'd  Wife  of  Bath.  Bat  enough  of 
this :  there  is  snoh  a  variety  of  game  spring- 
ing up  before  me,  that  I  am  dbtracted  in  my 
choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  'Tis 
sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proyerb,  that 
here  is  God^s  plenty.  We  hare  oar  forefathers 
and  great-gruidames  all  before  as,  as  they 
were  in  Chaucer's  days ;  their  general  charac- 
ters are  still  remaining  in  mankind,  and  eyen 
in  England,  tho*  they  are  caU'd  by  otJier  names 
tiian  Uioee  of  Monks  and  Friars,  and  Canons, 
and  Lady  Abbesses,  and  Nans :  for  mankind 
is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost  out  of  ut- 
ture,  tho*  eyerything  is  alter'd.  May  I  have 
leaye  to  do  myself  &%  justioe  —  since  my  ene- 
mies will  do  me  none,  and  are  so  far  from 
granting  me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will 
not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Christian,  or 
a  moral  man  — may  I  haye  leave,  I  say,  to  in- 
form my  reader  that  I  have  confined  my  choice 
to  such  tales  of  Chancer  as  savor  nothing 
of  immodesty.  If  I  had  desir'd  more  to  please 
than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  the 
Shipman,  the  Merchant,  the  Sumner,  and, 
above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue 
to  her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as  many 
friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaox  and 
ladies  of  pleasure  in  the  town.  But  I  will  no 
more  offend  against  g^ood  manners :  I  am  sen- 
nble,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  the  scandal  I  have 
given  by  my  loose  writings ;  and  make  what 
reparation  I  am  able,  by  Uiis  public  acknow- 
ledgment. If  anything  of  this  nature,  or  of 
prof  aneness,  be  crept  into  these  poems,  I  am 
so  far  from  defending  it,  that  I  disown  it. 
Totum  hoc  indictum  ihno.  Chaucer  makes  an- 
other manner  of  apology  for  his  broad  speak- 
ing, and  Boceaoe  makes  the  like ;  but  I  will 
follow  neither  of  them.  Our  countryman,  in 
the  end  of  his  characters,  before  the  Canter- 
bun/  Tale»y  thus  excuses  the  ribaldry,  which  is 
very  gross  in  many  of  his  novels : 

But  flnt,  I  pray  you  of  your  courtMy, 
That  ye  ne  arrete  it  nought  my  rillaiiy, 
Though  that  I  plainly  tpiaak  in  this  matters 
To  tellen  you  her  words,  and  eke  her  chere : 
Ne  though  I  speak  her  words  properly. 
For  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  I, 
Who  shall  tellen  a  tale  after  a  man, 
He  mote  rehearse  as  nye  as  ever  he  can : 
Bverich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge. 
All  speke  he  never  §o  rudely  ne  large. 
Or  else  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue, 
Or  feine  things,  or  find  words  new : 
He  may  not  spare,  altho  he  were  his  brother. 
He  mote  as  well  say  o  word  as  another. 
Christ  niake  himself  full  broad  in  holy  writ. 
And  well  I  wote  no  villany  is  it. 
Ske  Plato  saith,  who  so  can  him  rede. 
The  words  mote  been  oousin  to  the  dede. 


Yet  if  a  man  should  have  enquir'd  of  Boo- 
eaee  or  of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  had  of 
introducing  such  characters,  where  obscene 
words  were  proper  in  their  months,  bat  very 
undecent  to  be  heard;  I  know  not  what  an- 
swer they  could  have  made :  for  that  reason, 
such  tales  shall  be  left  untold  by  me.  Yoa 
have  here  a  specimen  of  Chaacer^s  language, 
which  is  so  obsolete  that  his  sense  is  scarce  to 
be  understood;  and  you  have  likewise  more 
than  one  example  of  his  unequal  numbers, 
which  were  mentioned  before.  Yet  many  of 
his  verses  consist  of  ten  syllables,  and  the 
words  not  much  behind  our  present 
as  for  example,  these  two  lines,  in  the 
tion  of  the  carpenter's  young  wife : 

Wincing  she  was,  as  is  a  JoUy  oolt, 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

I  have  almost  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I 
haye  answered  some  objections  relating  to  my 
present  work.  I  find  some  people  are  offended 
that  I  have  tnm'd  these  tales  into  modem 
English;  because  they  think  them  unworthy 
of  my  pains,  and  look  on  Chaucer  as  a  dry, 
old-fashion*d  wit,  not  worth  reviving.  I  have 
often  heard  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester  say  that 
Mr.  Cowley  himself  was  of  that  opinion ;  who 
having  read  him  over  at  my  lord's  request, 
deolar'd  he  had  no  taste  of  him.  I  dare  not 
advance  my  opinion  against  the  judgment  of 
so  great  an  an^or ;  but  I  think  it  fair,  how- 
ever, to  leaye  the  deeistm  to  the  public :  ICr. 
Cowley  was  too  modest  to  set  up  for  a  diota- 
tor;  and  beii^  shocked  perhaps  with  his  old 
style,  never  ezamin'd  into  the  depth  of  his 
good  sense.  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  a  rough 
diamond,  and  must  first  be  polish*d,  ere  he 
shines.  I  deny  not,  likewise,  that,  living  in  oar 
early  days  of  poetry,  he  writes  not  always  of 
a  piece,  but  sometimes  mingles  trivial  things 
with  those  of  greater  moment.  Sometimes  also, 
tho*  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  like  Ovid,  and  knows 
not  when  he  has  said  enough.  But  there  are 
more  great  wits,  beside  C£iucer,  whose  fault 
is  their  excess  of  conceits,  and  those  ill  sorted. 
An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but  only 
all  he  ought.  Having  observed  this  redun- 
dancy in  Chaucer,  (as  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a 
man  of  ordinary  parts  to  find  a  fault  in  one  of 
greater,)  I  have  not  tied  myself  to  a  literal 
translation;  but  have  often  omitted  what  I 
judg'd  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity  enough 
to  appear  in  the  company  of  better  thoughts, 
I  have  presumed  farther,  in  some  places,  and 
added  somewhat  of  my  own  where  I  thought 
my  author  waa  deficient,  and  had  not  given 
his  thoughts  their  true  luster,  for  want  of 
words  in  the  beginning  of  our  language.  And 
to  this  I  was  the  more  emboldened,  becaiwa 
(if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it  of  myself)  I 
found  I  had  a  soul  congenial  to  his,  and  that 
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I  had  b6«n  oonTenant  in  the  same  studies. 
Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the 
same  liberty  with  my  writingB ;  if  at  least  they 
live  long  enough  to  deeerre  oorreotion.  It  was 
also  neeessary  sometimes  to  restore  the  sense 
of  Chancer,  whioh  was  lost  or  mangled  in  the 
errors  of  the  press.  Let  this  example  soffioe 
at  present ;  in  the  story  of  Palamom  and  ArcUt^ 
where  the  temple  of  Diana  is  describ*d,  yon 
find  those  Terses,  in  all  the  editions  of  oor 
author: 

There  osw  I  Deni  tamed  onto  a  tree, 

I  BBMa  not  the  goddem  Diane, 

Bat  Venus  daagbter,  which  thkt  hight  Diai ; 

whieh  after  a  little  consideration  I  knew  was  to 
be  reformed  into  this  sense,  that  Daphne,  the 
daughter  of  Peneus,  was  tum'd  into  a  tree.  I 
darst  not  make  thas  bold  with  Ovid,  lest  some 
future  Milbonme  should  arise,  and  say  I  varied 
Ifom  my  author,  beoanse  I  understood  him  not. 
Bnt  there  are  other  judges,  who  think  I 
ought  not  to  have  translated  Uhaucer  into  Bng- 
lira,  out  isH.  a  qoite  contrary  notion  :  they  sup- 
pose there  is  a  certain  veneration  due  to  his  old 
laagaage ;  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  profa- 
natioii  and  sacrilege  to  alter  it.  They  are  far- 
mer of  opinion  that  somewhat  of  his  good  sense 
will  suffer  in  this  transfusion,  and  mneh  of  the 
beauty  of  his  thoughts  will  infallibly  be  lost, 
whieh  appear  with  more  grace  in  their  old  habit. 
Of  this  opinion  was  that  excellent  person  whom 
I  mention'd,  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
▼alned  Chaucer  as  mueh  as  Mr.  Cowley  despis'd 
liim.  My  lord  diasnaded  me  from  this  attempt, 
(for  I  was  thinking  of  it  some  years  before  his 
death,)  and  his  authority  prevail 'd  so  far  with 
me  as  to  defer  my  undertaking  while  he  liv*d, 
in  deference  to  him :  yet  my  reason  was  not 
oonvinc'd  with  what  be  urg*d  against  it.  If  the 
first  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be  understood,  then 
aa  his  language  grows  obsolete,  his  thoughts 
must  grow  obscure : 

MtUta  renateentwr  qmoe  nunc  oeddert ;  eadentqut^ 
Omb  n»me  mmU  in  nomore  voeabula,  H  voM  tuui, 
Qtt€m  pents  arbiirium  est  et  pa  ft  noma  loquendi. 

When  an  ancient  word  for  its  sound  and  signifi- 
eancy  deserves  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  reason- 
able veneration  for  antiquity,  to  restore  it.  All 
beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are  not  like 
landmarks,  so  sacred  as  never  to  be  removed ; 
customs  are  changed,  and  even  statntes  are  si- 
lently repealed,  when  the  reason  ceases  for  which 
they  were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the 
argument,  that  his  thoughts  will  lose  of  their 
original  beauty,  by  the  innovaticm  of  words ;  in 
the  first  place,  not  only  their  beauty,  bnt  their 
being  is  lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  nnder- 
atood,  whioh  is  the  present  case.  I  grant  that 
something  must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that 
is,  in  all  translations;  but  the  sense  will  re- 
main, which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least 


be  maimed,  when  it  is  scarce  intelligible ;  and 
that  but  to  a  few.  How  few  are  there  who 
can  read  Chancer  so  as  to  understand  him  per- 
fectly! And  if  imperfectly,  then  with  less 
profit  and  no  pleasure.  'Tis  not  for  the  use  of 
some  old  Saxon  friends  that  I  have  taken  these 
pains  with  him :  let  them  neglect  my  version, 
because  they  have  no  need  of  it.  I  made  it  for 
their  sakes  who  understand  sense  and  poetry 
as  well  as  they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is 
put  into  words  which  they  understand.    I  will 

f)  farther,  and  dare  to  add,  that  what  beauties 
lose  in  some  places,  I  give  to  others  whioh 
had  them  not  originally ;  but*  in  this  I  may  be 
partial  to  myself ;  let  the  reader  judge,  and  I 
submit  to  his  decision.  Tet  I  tnink  I  have 
just  occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  be- 
cause they  understand  Chancer,  would  deprive 
the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen  of  the 
same  advantage,  and  hoard  him  up,  as  misers 
do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it 
themselves  and  hinder  others  from  making  use 
of  it.  In  sum,  I  seriously  protest  that  no  man 
ever  had,  or  can  have,  a  g^reater  veneration  for 
Chancer,  than  myself.  I  have  translated  some 
part  of  his  works,  only  that  I  might  perpetu- 
ate his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it,  am<MigBt 
my  countrymen.  If  I  have  alter'd  him  any- 
where for  the  better,  I  must  at  the  same  ttme 
acknowledge  that  I  could  have  done  nothing 
without  him :  faeUe  est  inveiUis  addere^  is  no 
great  commendation ;  and  1  am  not  so  vain  to 
think  I  have  deserved  a  greater.  I  will  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with 
this  one  remark  :  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  keeps  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  some 
authors  of  the  fair  sex  in  France,  has  been  in- 
formed by  them,  that  Mademciaelle  de  Soud^ry, 
who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  inspired  like  her  by 
the  same  Qod  of  Poetty,  is  at  this  time  translat- 
ing Chancer  into  modem  French.  From  which 
I  gather  that  he  has  been  formerly  translated 
into  the  old  ProvencMd  (for  how  she  should  come 
to  understand  old  English  I  know  not).  But 
the  matter  of  fact  being  true,  it  makes  me 
think  that  there  is  something  in  it  like  fatality ; 
that,  after  certain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and 
memory  of  great  wits  should  be  renewed,  as 
Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and  England .  If  this 
be  wholly  chance,  'tis  extraordinary,  and  I 
dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  tax*d 
with  superstition. 

Boooace  comes  last  to  be  eonsider*d,  who, 
living  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the 
same  genius,  and  follow'd  the  same  studies: 
both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated 
his  mother  tongue.  But  the  greatest  resem- 
blance of  our  two  modem  authors  being  in  their 
familiar  style,  and  pleasing  way  of  relating 
comical  adventures,  I  may  pass  it  over,  because 
I  have  translated  nothing  from  Boccace  of  that 
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nature.  In  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  the  ad- 
vantage is  wholly  on  Ghancer's  side ;  for  tho* 
the  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from 
the  Italian,  yet  it  appears  that  those  of  Boo- 
oaoe  were  not  generally  of  his  own  making,  bat 
taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by 
him  only  modeled ;  so  that  what  there  was  of 
invention  in  either  of  them  may  be  jndg'd 
eqaaL  Bnt  Chancer  has  refin'd  on  Boccace, 
and  has  mended  the  stories  which  he  has 
borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling ;  tho'  prose  al- 
lows more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  more  easy  when  anoonfin*d  by 
numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and 
yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.  I  desire  not 
the  reader  should  take  my  woid,  and  therefore 
I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  same  light,  for  every  man  to 
judge  betwixt  them.  I  translated  Chaucer 
first,  and,  amonest  the  rest,  pitch'd  on  The 
Wife  of  Baih^s  Tale ;  not  danng,  as  I  have 
said,  to  adventure  on  her  prologue,  because 
't  is  too  licentious :  there  Chaucer  introduces  an 
old  woman  of  mean  parentage,  whom  a  youth- 
ful knight  of  noble  blood  was  f oro'd  to  marry, 
and  consequently  loath'd  her ;  the  crone  being 
in  bed  wiui  him  on  the  wedding  night,  and 
finding  his  aversion,  endeavors  to  win  his  affec- 
tion by  reason,  and  speaks  a  good  word  for  her- 
self (as  who  could  blame  her?)  in  hope  to 
mollify  the  sullen  bridegroom.  She  takes  her 
topics  from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advan- 
tages of  old  i^e  and  ugliness,  Uie  vanity  of 
youth,  and  the  silly  pride  of  ancestry  and  titles 
without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  the  true  no- 
bility. When  I  had  closed  Chaucer,  I  retnm'd 
to  Ovid,  and  translated  some  more  of  his  fables ; 
and  by  this  time  had  so  far  forgotten  The  Wife 
of  Bathes  Tale^  that,  when  I  took  up  Boccace, 
unawares  I  fell  on  the  same  argument  of  pre- 
ferring virtue  to  nobility  of  blood,  and  titles, 
in  the  story  of  Sigismonda ;  which  I  had  cer- 
tainly avoided  for  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
discourses,  if  my  memory  had  not  fail'd  me. 
Let  the  reader  weigh  them  both  ;  and  if  he 
thinks  me  partial  to  Chauoer,  'tis  in  him  to 
right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  above  all  his 
other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of  Pcdamon  and 
ArcfUj  which  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Ilicu  or  the  ^neis : 
the  story  is  more  pleasing  than  either  of  them, 
the  manners  as  perfect,  the  diction  as  po- 
etical, the  learning  as  deep  and  various,  and 
the  disposition  full  as  artful ;  only  it  includes  a 
greater  length  of  time,  as  taking  up  seven  years 
at  least ;  but  Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the 
duration  of  the  action ;  which  yet  is  easily  re- 
duc*d  into  the  compass  of  a  year,  by  a  narration 
of  what  preceded  the  return  of  Palamon  to 
Athens.    I  had  thought  for  the  honor  of  our 


nation,  and  more  partieularly  for  his,  whooo 
laurel,  tho'  unworthy,  I  have  worn  after  hina, 
that  this  story  was  of  English  g^rowth,  and 
Chaucer's  own ;  but  I  was  undeceiv'd  by  Boo- 
caoe ;  for,  casually  looking  on  the  end  of  hia 
seventh  OiomcUa^  I  found  Dioneo  (under  which 
name  he  shadows  himself)  and  Fiametta  (who 
represents  his  mistress,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples),  of  whom  these  words 
are  spoken :  Dioneo  e  Fiametta  granpexxa  ean^ 
tarono  inneme  d*  Jivtto,  e  di  Fcdanume:  by 
which  it  appears  that  this  story  was  written 
before  the  time  of  Boccace ;  but,  the  name  off 
its  author  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now 
become  an  original ;  and  I  question  not  bnt  the 
poem  has  received  many  beauties  by  passing 
thro'  his  noble  hands.  Besides  this  tale,  there 
is  another  of  his  own  invention,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Proven^jals,  call'd  ^l^e  Flower 
and  the  Leaf;  with  which  I  was  so  partionlaily 
pleas'd,  both  for  the  invention  and  the  moral, 
that  I  cannot  hinder  myself  from  recommend* 
ing  it  to  the  reader. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  which  I 
have  done  justice  to  others,  I  owe  somewhat  to 
myself :  not  that  I  tiiink  it  worth  my  time  to 

enter  the  lists  with  one  M ,  or  one  K        , 

bnt  barely  to  take  notice,  that  such  men  there 
are  who  have  written  seurrilously  against  me, 

without  any  provocation.    M ,  who  is  in 

orders,  pretends  amongst  the  rest  this  quarrel 
to  me,  uiat  I  have  faiUen  foul  on  priesthood : 
if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good 
priests,  and  am  afraid  lus  part  of  the  reparation 
will  come  to  littie.  Let  nim  be  satisfied  that 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me 
for  an  adveisary.  I  contemn  him  too  much  to 
enter  into  competition  with  him.  His  own 
translations  of  Virgil  have  answer'd  his  criti- 
cisms on  mine.  If  (as  they  say  he  has  declar'd 
in  print)  he  prefers  the  version  of  (^leby  to 
mine,  the  world  has  made  him  the  same  oom- 
pliment :  for  'tis  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he 
writes  even  below  Ogleby :  that,  you  will  say, 
ii  not  easily  to  be  done;  but  what  cannot 

]l£ bring  about  ?    I  am  satisfied,  however, 

that  while  ne  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not 
be  thought  the  worst  poet  of  the  age.  It  looks 
as  if  I  had  desir'd  mm  underhand  to  write  so 
ill  against  me ;  but  upon  my  honest  word  I 
have  not  brib'd  him  to  do  me  this  service,  and 
am  wholly  gmltiess  of  his  pamphlet.  'T  is  true, 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to 
continue  his  good  offices,  and  write  such  an- 
other critique  on  anythii^  of  mine :  for  I  find 
by  ex]}erience  he  has  a  great  stroke  witii  the 
reader,  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems, 
to  make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.  He  has  taken  some  pains  with  my 
poetry,  but  nobody  will  be  persuaded  to  take 
tiie  same  with  his.    If  I  had  taken  to  the 
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Ghnrah,  (as  he  affirms,  but  which  was  nsTsr  m 
my  thoughts,)  I  should  havs  had  more  sense, 
if  not  more  grace,  than  to  have  turned  myaelf 
out  of  my  benefice  bj  writing  libels  on  my 
parishioners.  Bnt  his  aoooant  of  my  manners 
and  my  principles  are  of  a  piece  with  his  cavils 
and  hu  poetry ;  and  lo  I  hare  done  with  him 
for  ever. 

As  for  the  Oity  Bard,  or  Knight  Phyaician, 
I  hear  his  qoarrel  to  me  is  that  I  was  the 
author  of  AbMoiom  mud  Achitopkd^  which,  he 
thinks,  is  a  little  hard  on  his  fanatic  patrons 
in  London. 

Bat  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two 
poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  spoken  of 
the  dead ;  and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  manet 
of  his  Arthun.  I  will  only  say  that  it  was  not 
for  this  noble  knight  that  I  drew  the  plan  of 
an  epic  poem  on  King  Arthur,  in  my  preface 
to  the  translation  of  Juvenal.  The  guardian 
angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponder- 
ous for  him  to  nuuoage ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
jected them^  as  DarM  did  the  whirlbats  of 
Biryx,  when  thev  were  thrown  before  him  by 
EnteUus.  Tet  nom  that  preface  he  plainly 
took  his  hint :  for  he  began  immediately  upon 
the  story,  tho*  he  had  the  baseness  not  to  ac- 
knowledge his  benefactor,  but,  instead  of  it,  to 
traduce  me  in  a  libeL 

I  shall  say  the  leas  of  Ifr.  Collier,  because 
in  many  things  he  has  tax'd  me  justly ;  and  I 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions of  mine  which  can  be  truly  argued 
of  obscenity,  profanenew,  or  immorality ;  and 
retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  tri- 
umph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him 
no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be 

Slad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not  to 
raw  my  pen  in  the  defense  of  a  bad  cause,  when 
I  have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  Tet  it 
were  not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  many  places 
he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses, 
and  interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy  and 
bawdrv,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty.  Be- 
sides uat,  he  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay 
in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dic- 
tator from  the  plow.  I  wiU  not  say:  "The 
zeal  of  God's  house  has  eaten  him  up ;  '*  but  I 
am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  part  of  his  good 
manners  and  civility.  It  might  also  be  doubted 
whether  it  were  altogether  zeal  which  prompted 
him  to  this  rongh  manner  of  proceeding :  per- 
haps it  became  not  one  of  Ms  function  to  rake 
into  the  rubbish  of  ancient  and  modem  plays ; 
a  dirine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to 
better  purpose  than  in  the  nastineas  of  Flautns 
and  Aristophanes;  whose  examples,  as  they 
excuse  not  me,  so  it  might  be  posribly  snp- 
pos'd  that  he  read  them  not  without  some 
pleasure.  They  who  have  written  commenta- 
ries on  those  poets,  or  on  Horace,  Juvenal, 


T 


and  Martial,  have  expUiu'd  some  vices  which, 
without  their  interpretation,  had  been  un- 
known to  modem  times.  Neither  has  he  judg'd 
imrartially  betwixt  the  former  a^  and  us. 

There  is  more  bawdry  in  one  play  of  Fletch- 
er's, called  The  Custom  of  the  Country^  than 
in  sll  ours  together.  Tet  this  has  been  often 
acted  on  the  stage  in  my  remembrance.  Are 
the  times  so  much  more  reformed  now  than 
they  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  If  they 
are,  I  congratulate  the  amendment  of  our 
morals.  Bnt  I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause 
of  my  fellow  poets,  tho'  I  abandon  my  own 
defense :  they  have  some  of  them  answered 
for  themselves,  and  neither  they  nor  I  can 
think  Mr.  GoUier  so  formidable  an  enemy 
that  we  should  shun  him.  He  has  lost  gpround 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by  pursuing  Ms 
point  too  far,  like  the  Prince  of  Gond^  at  the 
battle  of  Seneffe :  from  immoral  plays  to  no 
plays,  ab'abutu  ad  usum^  non  valet  eonaequemtia. 
But  being  a  party,  I  am  not  to  erect  myself 
into  a  judge.  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who 
have  written  against  me,  they  are  such  sooon- 
drels  that  they  deserve  not  Uie  least  notice  to 

be  taken  of  them.    B and  M are  only 

distingnish'd  from  the  crowd  by  being  remem- 
ber'd  to  their  infamy : 


Demebri,  ieque  TiffeUi 

IHteipulorum  inter  jvleo  phrare  ecUkednu. 

TO  HER  GRACE 

THE   DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM  OF 
PALAMON  AND  ARCITE 

FROM  CHAUCER 

Madam, 
The   bard   who  first  adom'd  our  natiTe 

tongae, 
Tim*d  to  Us  British  lyre  this  ancient  song; 
Which  Homer  might  without  a  blnsh  re- 
hearse, 
And  leaves  a  doubtful   palm   in   Virgil's 

▼erse: 
He  match'd   their  beauties,    where   they 

most  excel; 
Of  loTC  sung  better,  and  of  arms  as  well. 

Vouchsafe,  illustnous  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  pow'r  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of 

old; 
Nor  wonder  if  snch  deeds  of   arms  were 

done, 
Inspr^d  by  two  fiiir  eyes,  that  sparkled 

like  your  own.  lo 

If  Chaucer  by  the  best  idea  wrought, 
And  poets  can  divine  each  other's  thonght, 
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The  fairest  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  set; 
And  then  the  fairest  was  Plantagenet; 
Who  three  contending  princes  made  her 

Jrize, 
'd  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes ; 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame. 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 
Ton  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your 


own: 


20 


As  when  the  stars,  in  their  ethereal  race, ' 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  the  liquid 

space, 
At   certain   periods   they   resume  their 

place, 
From  Uie  same  point  of  heav'n  their  course 

advance. 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former 

dance; 
Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns, 
Restored  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns; 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere, 
Bom  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Pla- 
tonic year. 
0  true  Plantagenet,  0  race  divine,        30 

gi'or  beauty  still  is  fatal  to  the  line,) 
ad  Chaucer  liv'd  that  angel  face  to  view. 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you; 
Or  had  you  liv'd  to  judge   the   doubtful 

right, 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight; 
And  conquering  Theseus  from  his  side  had 

sent 
Your  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban 
government. 
Time  shall  accomplish  that;  and  I  shall 

A  Palamon  in  him,  inyou  an  £mily. 
Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  pre- 
pared, 40 
And  sure  presage  your  future  sway  de- 

clard: 
When  westward,  like  the  sun,  you  took 

your  way. 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before, 
To  smooth  the  seas;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspired,  and  gently  swell'd  tiie  sail ; 
Portunus  took  his  turn,  whose  ample  1 

hand 
Heav'd  up  the  lightened  keel,  and  sunk 

the  sand, 
And  steer'd  the  saored  vessel  safe  to 
land.  50 


The  land,  if  not  reBtsmia'd,  had  met  yovr 

way. 
Projected  out  a  neoky  and  jutted  to  the 

sea. 
Hibemia,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  ador'd. 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord. 
Due  to  her  isle;  a  venerable  name; 
His  father  and  his  grandsire  known   to 

fame: 
Aw^d  by  that  house,  aociiBiom'd  to  00m- 

mand, 
The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand. 
Nor  hear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand. 
At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the 

port;  60 

And  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court: 
As  Ormond's  harbii^^,  to  you  they  run; 
For  Venus  is  the  promise  of  the  sun. 
The  waste  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  de- 
stroyed, 
Pales  unhonor'd,  Ceres  unemploy'd. 
Were  all  forgot;  and  one  triumpluuit  day 
Wip'd  all  the  tears  of  three   campaigns 

away. 
Blood,   rapines,  massaores,   were   cheaply 

bought, 
So     mighty     reoompense     your     beauty 

brought. 
As  when   the   dove  returning  bore  the 

mark  70 

Of  earth  restor'd  to  the  long^lab'ring  ark. 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest,  \ 
Op'd  ev'ry  window  to  receive  the  guest,  i 
And    the  fair  bearer  of    the  message  [ 

bless'd;  J 

So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  ^ 

cries,  I 

The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes,  V 
And  God  advanc'd    his  rainbow  in  the  I 

skies,  J 

To  sign  inviolable  peaee  restor'd; 
The  saints,  with  solemn  shouts,  proelaini'd 

the  new  accord. 
When  at  your  second  coming  you  ap- 
pear, 80 
(For  I  foretell  that  millenary  year,) 
The  sharpened  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no 

more. 
But  earth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store; 
The  land  shall  laugh,   the   circling  ocean 

smile, 
And  Heav'n's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  iale. 
Heav'n   from  all  ages  has  reserv'd  for 

^         you      , 

That  happy  clime  which  venom  never  knew; 
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Or  if  it  had  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 

Haye  poVr  to  chase  aU  poison  bat  their 
own. 
Now  in  this   interval,   which   fate   has 
oast  90 

Betwixt  yonr  future  fflories  and  your  past, 

This  pause  of  pow'r,  t  is  Ireland's  hour  to 
mourn, 

While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return, 

By   which  yon  seem  the  seasons  to  com- 
mand, 

And  bring  our  summers  back  to  their  for- 
saken land. 
The  vanquish'd  isle  our  leisure  must' 
attend, 

Till  the  fair  blessing  we  Touohsaf e  to 
send; 

Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  tho'  often  we 
may  lend. 

The  doire  was  twice  employed  abroad,  be- 
fore 

The  world  was  dried  and  she  retum'd  no 
more.  100 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 

New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern 
air; 

Best  here  a  while  your  luster  to  restore, 

That  they  may  see  you  as  you  shone  be- 
fore. 

For  yet,  th'  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you 
wade 

Thro'   some    remains,  and  dimness  of  a 
shade. 
A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a 
right, 

Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impaired  to 
fight; 

Till  force  returns,  his  ardor  we  restrain. 

And  curb  his  warlike    wish  to   cross  the 
mam.  no 

Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  leam*d  be- 
gin 

Th'  enquiry  where  disease  could  enter  in; 

How  those  malignant  atoms  foro'd  their 
way. 

What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to 
make  their  prey;  ' 

Where  er'ry  element  was  weighed    so' 
well. 

That  HeaVn  alone,  who  mix'd  the  mass, 
could  tell 

Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  re- 
bel; 

And  where,  imprison'd  in  so  sweet  a  cage, 

A  soul  might  well  be  pleas'd  to  pass  an  age. 


And  yet    the    fine    matrfsrials  made  it 
weak;  •  lae 

Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break: 
Ey'n  to  your  breast  the  sickness  durst 

aspire; 
And,  forc'd  from  that  fair  temple  to  re- 
tire. 
Profanely  set  the  holy  place  on  fiire. 
In  vain  your  lord,  like  young  Vespasian, 

mourned. 
When    the  fierce    flames    the    sanctuary 

bum'd; 
And  I  prepared  to  pay  in  yerses  rude 
A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude: 
£y'n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  which  now 
Is  offer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my 

vow.  tjo 

Your  angel  sure  our  Morley'smind  in- 
spir'd, 

To  find  the  remedy  your  ill  requir'd; 

As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree, 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolo- 
mee: 

Or  Heav^  which  had  such  over-cost  be- 
stow'd, 

As  scarce  it  conld  afford  to  flesh  and  blood, 

So   lik'd   the   frame,  he  would  not  work 
anew. 

To  save  tbe  charges  of  another  you. 

Or  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer, 

And  saw  some  great  contingent  good  ap- 
pear, 140 

Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keen  you  here;  ^ 

And^  for  that  end,  preserv*a  the  precious 
mold. 

Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold; 

And  meditated  in  his  better  mind 

An  heir  from  you,  who  may  redeem  the 
failing  kind. 
Blest  be  Ihe  pow'r  which  has  at  once  re- 
stored 

The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  lord; 

Joy  to  the  first  and  last  of  each  degree. 

Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  I  long'd  to 
see. 

To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me. 

O  daughter  of   the  rose,  whose  cheeks 

unite  151 

The  diff'ring  titles  of  the  red  and  white; 

Who   heave's  alternate    beauty  well  dis- 
pUy, 

The  blush  of  morning,  and  the  milky  way; 

Whose  face  is  paradise,  but  fenc'd  from  sin: 

For  God  in  either  eye  has  plac'd  a  cheru- 
bin. 
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All  is  your  lord's  alone;  eT'n  absent,  he 
Employs  the  careof  chaste  Penelope. 
For  him  yon  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd 

hoars, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the 

flow'rs;  i6o 

Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were 

taught; 
Such,  for  Ascanins,  fair  Elisa  wrought. 

The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love: 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done, 
You  owe  your  Ormond  notlung  but  a  son; 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  Other's  place, 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE 

OR,  THE  knight's  TALE 

IN  THREE  BOOKS 
BOOK  I 

In  days  of  old,  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A   valiant   prince,  and  Theseus   was   his 

name: 
A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  ezcell'd, 
The  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  bejield. 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord;  much  land  he  won. 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown.' 
In  Scythia  with    the    warrior  queen  he 

strove. 
Whom  first  by  f  oroe  he  conquered,  then  by 

love; 
He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous 

dame, 
With  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came.  lo 
With  honor  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride. 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  his 

guide. 
And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side. 
I  pass  their  warlike   pomp,   their   proud 

array. 
Their  shouts,  their  songs,  their  welcome  on 

the  way: 
But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite^ 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  uie  fatal  fight        > 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  Imight ;  j 
The  town  besieged,  and  how  much  blood  it 

cost 
The  female  army  and  th'  Athenian  host;  30 
The  spousals  of  Hippolyta  the  queen; 
What  tilts  and  tnmeys  at  the  feast  were 

seen; 


The  storm  at  their  return,  the  ladies'  fear: 
But  these,  and  other  things,  I  must  forbear. 
The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plow: 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  waste  my 

strength; 
And  trivial  accidents  shall  ie  forborne. 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their 

turn;  30 

As  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host — 1 
That  he  whose  tele  is  best,  and  pleases  I 

most,  I 

Should  win  his  supper  at  our  oommon  ooat  J 

And  therefore   where  I   left, 

pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
The  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renown. 
In  tlus  array  drew  near  th*  Athenian  town; 
When  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride. 
Marching,  he  chanc'd  to  cast  his  eye  aside,  40 
And  sawachoir  of  mourning  dames,  who 

lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way: 
At  his  approach  they  rais'd  a  rueful  cry, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their  hands 

on  high. 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  seized  at  last 
His  courser's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embrao'd. 
<'Tell  me,"   said    Theseus^  ''what  and 

whence  you  are, 
And  why  this  runeral  pageant  you  prepare. 
Is  this  uie  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds, 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds  ?  so 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  {Measures,  and  pollute  my 

joy? 
Or  are  you  injured,  and  demand  relief  ? 
Name  your  request,  and  I  will  ease  your 

grief." 
The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning 

train 
Began;  (but  sounded  first  away  for  pain;) 
Then,  scarce  recovered,  spoke :  "  Nor  envy 

we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory; 
'T  IS  thine,  O  kins,  th'  afiOicted  to  redress, 
And  fame  has  Sil*d  the  world  with  thy 

success:  60 

We  wretched  women  sue  for  that  alone. 
Which  of  thy  goodness  is  refused  to  none. 
Let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 
If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve 

relief: 
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For  none  of  ns,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
But    held    the  rank   of  soyereign  queen 

before; 
Till,  thanks  to  giddy  Ghaaoe,  which  neTer 

bears 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of 

years. 
She  oast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait;  70 
And  long  have  waited  m  the  temple  nigh, 
Built  to  the  g^racious  goddess  Clemency. 
But  rey'renoe  thou  the  pow'r  whose  name 

it  bears, 
Relieye  th'  oppressed,  and  wipe  the  widows* 


I,  wretched  I,  haye  other  fortune  seen, 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen: 
At  Thebes  he  fell;  curst  be  the  fatal  day ! 
And  all  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array. 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle 

lost 
Before  that   town  besieg'd  by  our   con- 
federate host:  80 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands, 
Denies  the  rites  of  fun'ral  fires  to  those 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his 

foes. 
Unbum*d,  nnburied,  on  a  heap  they  lie; 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  his  tyiunny; 
No  friend  has  leaye  to  bear  away  the  aead, 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are 

fed. 
At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud;  the  mournful 

train 
£cho'd  her  grief,  and  groyling   on   the 
plain,  90 

With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  moye 

nis  mind. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  I 
The  prince  was  touoh'd,  his  tears  began 
to  flow. 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in 

two. 
He  sigh'd;  and  could  not  but  their  fate  de- 
plore, 
So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew. 
And,  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew. 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knight- 
hood bore,  100 
And  whate'er  else  to  ehiyalry  belongs. 
He  would  not  cease,  till  he  reyeng^  their 
wrongs; 


That  Greece  should  see  performed  what  he 

declar'd, 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward. 
He  said  no  more,  but,  shunning  all  delay, 
Rode  on,  nor  entered  Athens  on  his  way; 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind. 
And  way'd  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind: 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  God  of  War 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car;  im 
Red  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole 

attire, 
And  all  the  godhead  seem'd  to  glow  with 

fire; 
£y'n  the  nound  glitter'd  where  the  stand- 
ard flew. 
And  the  green  grass  was  dyed  to  sanguine 

hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  oonquer*d  Minotaur: 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous 

»ge, 
And  in  that  yictory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais'd  their  ardor,  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  flow*r  of  Grecian  chiyaby.  iso 
All  day  he  mareh'd,  and  all  th'  ensuing 

night. 
And  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell, 
How   Theseus  conquered,  and  how  Creon 

feU; 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  ffie  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  the  yictor  sack*d  and  bum'd  the 

town; 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain; 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  in- 

terr'd  — 
All  these  to  fitter  time  shall  be  deferr*d.  130 
I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husbands'  obsequies; 
How  Theseus  at  these  fun'rals  did  assist, 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames 

dismiss'd. 
Thus  when  the  yictor  chief  had  Creon 

slain. 
And  eonquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitched  upon  the 

plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  re- 
turned, 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  bum'd. 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred,  139 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  amoufi^  the  rest 
Two  youthful  kmghts  they  found  beneath 

a  load  oppressed 
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Of  ilaug^ter*d  foes,  whom  first  to  death 

tbey  sent, 
The  troplues  of  their  strength,  a  bloody 

monument. 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they 

seem'd. 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  orown  the  heralds 

deem*d: 
That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for 

fame; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats 

were  the  same. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'd  the 

ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a 

eriesly  wound.  150 

Nor  well  alive  nor  wholly  dead  they  were. 
But  some  faint  signs  of  feeble  life  appear; 
The  wand'ring  breath  was  on  the  wmg  to 

part, 
Weak  was  the  poise,  and  hardly  heay^d  the 

heart. 
These  two  were  sisters*  sons ;  and  Arcite  one, 
Much  fam'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers 

rent. 
And  softly  both  conveyed  to  Thesens'  tent: 
Whom,  known  of  Creon^s  line,  and  cor'd  with 

(»ze,  159 

He  to  his  city  sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemned  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  ling'ring  death  to  die. 
This  done,  he  march*d  away  with  war^ 

like  sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  tum'd  with  laurels 

crown'd. 
Where  happy  long  he  liv'd,  much  lov'd, 

and  more  renown'd. 
But  in  a  tow'r,  and  never  to  be  loos'd, 
The  woful  captive  kinsmen  are  endos'd. 
Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by 

day, 
Till  once  ('twas  on  the  mom  of  cheerful 

May) 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen        170 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flow'ry  green. 
More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms 

new. 
For  with  the  rosy  color  strove  her  hue, 
Wak*d,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day, 
To  do  th'  observance  due  to  sprightly  May : 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth 

to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their 

iduggard  sleep; 


Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth 

she  moves. 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extingpiish'd 

loves. 
In  this  remembrance  Emily  ere  day        ,80 
Arose,  and  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning 

fair: 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of 

hair; 
A  riband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind,- 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  the 

wind. 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  niffht, 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky    with   blushing 

light. 
When  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her' 

way, 
To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day. 
And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honor  of  the 

May.  190  J 

At  ev'ry  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 

And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 

To  draw  the  rose,  and  ev'ry  rose  she  drew. 

She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the 

dew; 
Then  party-color'd  flow'rs  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head: 
This  done,  she  song  and  oMol'd  out  <» 

dear 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear; 
Ev'n  wond*rinjB^  Philomel  forgot  to  sing, 
And  leam'd  &om  her  to  welcome  in  the 

spring.  teo 

The  tow*r,  of  which   before  was  mention 

made, 
Within  whose  keep    the  captive  knights 

were  laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal. 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall; 
The  garden  was  endos'd  within  the  square 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 
It  happen'd  Palamon,  the  pris'ner  knight. 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  before  the  light. 
And   with    his    jailer's    leave  desir'd    to 

breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps 

beneath.  a  10 

This  granted,  to  the  tow'r  he  took  his  way, 
Cheer'd  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day; 
Then  cast  a  languishing  regard  around, 
And  saw,  with  hateful  eyes,  the  temples 

crown'd 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile 

ground. 
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He  sighed,  and  tom'd  his  eyes,  because  he 

knew 
T  was  bnt  a  larger  jail  he  had  in  view: 
Then  look'd  below,  and  from  the  castle's 

height 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight; 
The  garden,    which   before  he  had  not^ 

seen,  220 

In  spring's  new  liyery  clad  of  white  and 

green, 
Fresh  flow'rs  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady 

walks  between. 
This   Tiew'd,  but  not  enjoy'd,  with  arms 

across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn, 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  been  bom. 
At  last,  (for  so  lus  destiny  required,) 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking 

tir'd. 
He  thro'  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Tho'  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty 

light;  930 

But  ev'n  that  glimmering  serv'd  him  to 

descry 
Th'  ineyitable  charms  of  Emily. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but  seiz'd  with  sud- 
den smart. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart; 
Struck  bUnd  with  overpowering  light  he 

stood, 
Then  started  back  amaz'd,  and  cried  aloud. 
Young  Aroite  heard,  and  up  he  ran  with 

haste 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  em- 

brac'd; 
And  ask'd  him  why  he  look*d  so  deadly 

wan. 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer 

began,  340 

Or  who  had  done  th'  offense.     "  But  if," 

said  he, 
**  Tour  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  heav'n  with  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  fate  will  have  it  so: 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie, 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky. 
Or  other  baleful  aspect,  rul'd  our  birth. 
When  all  the  friendly  stars  were  under 

earth: 
Whate'er  betides,  by  destiny  't  is  done; 
And  better  bear  like  men  than  vainly  seek 

to  shun."  aso 

**  Nor  of  my  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again, 
<<  Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain; 


}\ 


But  when  my  mortal  anguish  caus'd  my  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  thro'  either  eye; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay: 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the 

wound. 
Whom,  like  Actsson,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady' 

space: 
Not  Juno  moves   with   more   majestic 

g^raee;  260 

And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face 
If  thou  art  Venus,  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  face  was  f orm'd  in  heav'n,  nor  art 

thou  less; 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguis'd  in  shape,) 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chams  to 

scape; 
But  if  our  doom  be  past  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  witih  our  dis- 
grace, 
And  shew  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Oppress'd  by  tyrant  pow'r  ! "  While  yet  he 

[q>oke,  370 

Aroite  on  Emily  had  fix'd  his  look; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And    deep   within   his   heart   infiz'd    the 

wound: 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more. 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and 

said: 
**  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead: 
Unknowingly    she    strikes,  and  kills   by 

chance; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  ev'ry 

glance. 
O,  I  must  ask;  nor  ask  alone,  bnt  move  aSo 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love." 
Thus  Arcite:  and  thus  Palamon  replies 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes): 
'*S|Mak'8t  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jest-' 

ing  vein  ?  " 
"Jesting,"  said  Arcite,   ^ suits   but   ill 

with  pain." 
<*It    suits    mr    worse,"    said    Palamon 

again. 
And  bent  his  brows,  "  with  men  who  honor 

weigh. 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendship  to 

betray; 
But  worst  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  bom, 
My    kinsman,    and  in  arms  my  brother 

sworn.  190 
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Have  we  not  pliffhted  each  our  boly  oath, 
That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of 

both; 
One  sonl  should  both  inspire,  and  neither 

prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love  ? 
To  this  before  the  gods  we  gave  our  hands, 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the 

bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  farther  my  design. 
As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  farther  thine. 
Nor  canst,  nor  dar'st  thou,  traitor,  on  the 

phiJn 
Appeach  my  honor,  or  thy  own  maintaiTi,  300 
Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend 
Whose  faith  I  trust,  and  on  whose  care 

depend. 
And  wouidst  thou   court  my  lady's  love, 

which  I 
Much  rather  than  release  would  choose  to 

.      die? 
But  thou,  false  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretense;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain. 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  born ; 
Hiou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  sworn, 
Art  bound  V  assist  my  eldership  of  right, 
Orjustlv  to  be  deem'd  a  perjur*d  knight." 
Thus  Falamon;  but  Arcite  with  disdain 
In  haughty  language  thus  replied  again:  312 
"  Forsworn   thyself: .  the   Waiter's  odious 

name 
I  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  cUuan. 
If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurs'd 
With  strong  desires,  I  lov'd  the  lady  first. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  in- 

flam'd 
To  worship,  and  a  pow'r  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above; 
I  saw  the  woman,  and  desir'd  her  love;  330 
First  own*d  my  passion,  and  to  thee  com- 
mend 
Th'  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know'st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for 

love? 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  free  choice  re- 
late; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate: 
Laws  are  but  positive;  love's  pow*r,  we  see. 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree.  330 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause. 
Laws  for  defense  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd, 


Love  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a 

general  waste: 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  without  distinction 

faU; 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and 

covers  all. 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  I  transgress,  1 
I  keep  the  greater,  while  I  break  the  less;  I 
And  Doth  are  mad  alike,  sinoe  neither  can  | 

possess.  J 

Both  hopeless  to  be  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  sun,  but  as  he  passes  o'er.       341 
''  Like  iEsop's  hounds  contending  for  the 

bone  — 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord 

alone: 
The  fruitless  fight  continued  all  the  day; 
A  cur  came  by  and  snatch*d  the  prize  away. 
As  courtiers  therefore  justle  for  a  grant, 
And  when  they   break  their   friendship^ 

plead  their  want, 
So  thou,  if  fortune  will  thy  suit  advance. 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance: 
For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try  350 
My  fate,  or  failing  in  th*  adventure  die.'* 
Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was 

renew'd, 
Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  view'd: 
Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in 

hand; 
But  when  they  met,  they  made  a  surly  stand ; 
And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pass'd, 
And  wished  that  ev'ry  look  might  be  their 

last. 
It  ohanc'd  at  length,  Perithous  came  t' 

attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  lus  familiar  friend: 
Their  love  in  early  infancy  began,  360 

And  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man. 
Companions  of  the  war;  and  lov'd  so  well, 
That  when  one  died,  as  ancient  stories 

tell, 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  hell. 

But  to  pursue  my  tale;  to  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Perithous  come: 
Arcite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long 

since. 
And  honor'd  by  this    young    Theasalian 

prince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest, 
Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom   his  re- 
quest, 370 
Restor'd  to  libertv  the  captive  knight, 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 
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Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground, 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whate'er  pretense, 
ffis  head   should   pay   the   forfeit  of  th' 

offense. 
To  this  Perithons  for  his  friend  agreed, 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  pris'ner  freed. 
Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence   he    takes 

his  way. 
At  his  own  peril;  for  his  life  must  pay.  380 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate, 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too 

late? 
**  What  have  I  gain'd,"  he  said,  '<  in  prison 

pent, 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment  ? 
And,  banish'd  from  her  si^ht,  I  suffer  more 
In  freedom  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before; 
Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemned 

to  Uve; 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  re- 

priere: 
Heay'n  is  not  but  where  £mily  aludes. 
And  where  she 's  absent,  all  is  hell  be- 
sides. 390 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Perithous 

first: 
Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  I  still  had 

been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  £milia  seen; 
For  tho'  I  never  can  her  grace  deserve, 
Tis  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend. 
How  much    more    happy   fates  thy  love 

attend  1 
Thine  is  th'  adventure;  thine  the  victory: 
Well  has  thy  fortune  tum'd  the  dice  for 

thee:  400 

Thou  on  that  angers  face  may'st  feed  thy 

eyes  — 
In  prison,  no;  but  blissful  paradise  1 
Thou  daily  see'st  that  sun  of  beauty  shine, 
And   lov'st  at  least  in  love's  extremest 

line. 

1  mourn  in  absence,  love's  eternal  night; ' 
And  who  can  tell  but  since  thou  hast  her 

sight. 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant 

knight. 
Fortune  (a  various   pow'r)  may  cease   to 

frown. 
And   by  some  ways  unknown  thy  wishes 

crown? 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  himiankind,    410 
Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find; 


But  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in 

care. 
For  my  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of 

fates. 
That  governs  all,  and  Heav'n  that  all  cre- 
ates. 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ease  my 

grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief: 
Then  farewell  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that 

dwell 

With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself,  farewell ! 

*^  But  why,  alas  1  do  mortal  men  in  vain  420 

Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Providence  complain  ? 

God  gives  us  what  he    knows  our  wants 

require, 
And  better  things  than  those    which  we 

desire: 
Some  pray  for  riches;  riches  they  obtain; 
But,  watched  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth 

are  slain: 
Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed;  and 

come. 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home; 
Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their 

life, 
A  favor'd  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  eVry 

day,  430 

Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to 

pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about   the   streets   we 

roam: 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home; 
Tet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain 

place. 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  ev'ry  pace. 
Thus  all  seek  happiness;  but  few  can  find. 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmost 

good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood: 
The  fatal  blessing  came;  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose    the    sight    of 

Cmily."  441 

Thus  Arcite;  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  suff'rings,  Palamon  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone. 
He  swells  with  wrath;  he  makes  outrageous 

moan: 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps 

the  ground; 
The    hollow    tow'r    with    clamors    rings 

around. 
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With  briny  teftrs  he  bafch'd  his  f etter'd  feet, 
And  dropped  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat. 
**  Alas !      he  cried,  <'  I,  wreteh,  in  prison 
pine,  4SO 

Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine. 
Thou  liv'st  at  large,  thon  draw'st  thy  na- 
tive air, 
Fleas'd  with  thy  freedom,  prond  of  my 

despair: 
Thon  may'st,  since  thon  hast  yonth  and 

courage  join'd, 
A  sweet  behavior  and  a  solid  mind. 
Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race. 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  dise^race; 
And  after  (by  some  treaty  ma<&)  possess 
Fair  £mily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
So   thine  shall    be    the    beauteous  prize, 
while  I  460 

Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all   th'  advantage   of   the   strife   is 

thine; 
Thy  portion  double  joys,  and  double  sor- 
rows mine." 
The  rage  of  jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul. 
And  his  &ce  kmdled  like  a  burning  coal: 
Now  cold  despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his 

veins, 
Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  con- 
strains. 
Then  thus  he  said:  "  Eternal  deities,       470 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, . 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to 

pass. 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass; 
What  is  the  race  of  humankind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow  creatures  are  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain. 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother  beast,  is 

slain. 
Cold,  bunker,  prisons,  Uls  without  a  cure, 
All  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  oft,  endure : 
Or  does  your  justice,  pow'r,  or  prescience 
fail;  480 

When  the  good  suffer,  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  wretched  virtue  could  befall, 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  govem'd  all  ? 
Nay,  worse  than  other  besets  is  our  estate; 
Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  you  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our 

will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil: 
Then,  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain; 


But  man  in  life  surcharg'd  with  woe  before, 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doomed  to  suffer 

more.  491 

A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware; 
An  ambttsh'd  thief  forelaysa  traveler: 
The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and 

snake. 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the 

brake. 
This  let  divines  deeide;  but  well  I  know. 
Just,  or  unjust,  I  have  mv  share  of  woe. 
Thro'  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place, 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartil,  move    500 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love." 

Let  Palamonoppress'd  in  bondage  mourn. 
While  to  hiB  ezil  d  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  sun,  declining  from  his  height. 
The  day  had  shorten'd  to  prolong  the  night; 
The  lengthen'd  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns, 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns:      509 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see, 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty. 
T  is  hard  to  say  who  suffers  greater  pains: 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his 

chains; 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  unoontroll'd. 
Beholds  whate'er  he  would,  but  what  he 

would  behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banish'd  knight  befell. 
When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  retnm'd 

again, 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to 

see  s»> 

His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  rav'd  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair ; 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears, 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears: 
His  eveballs  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink, 
Beren  of  sleep;  he  loathes  his  meat  Bad 

drink. 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  specter  of  a  murder'd  man: 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  re- 
ceives 530 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves. 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan. 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone; 
Nor,  mix'd  in  mirth,  in  youthful  pleasure 

shares. 
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Bat  sighs  when  sungs  and  instnmientB  he 

hears. 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd, 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  ina  swonnd, 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound ! 
Unoomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire, 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gaj  desire;   540 
But  fuU  of  musef ul  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endured  a  year  and 
more, 
Now  wholly  chang'd  from  what  he  was  be- 
fore. 
It  happen' d  onoe  that  slumb'ring  as  he  lay, 
He  dreamt  (his  dream  began  at  break  of 

day) 
That  Hermes  o*er  his  head  in  air  appeared. 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits 

cheer 'd: 
His  hat,  adom'd  with  wings,  disclosed  the 

g«d. 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sleep-compelling 
rod;  550 

Such  as  he  seem'd,  when,  at  his  sire's  com- 
mand. 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
^  Arise,"  he  said,  '<  to  conquering  Athens  go. 
There  Fate  appoints  an  end  of  lul  thy  woe." 
The  fright  awaken'd  Ardte  with  a  start; 
Against  his    bosom   bounc'd    his  hearing 

heart; 
But  soon   he  said,  with    scarce-recover'd 

breath: 
^  And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  death, 
Sure  to  be  slain;  but  death  is  my  desire, 
Sinoe  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire."    560 
By  chance  he  spied  a  mirror  whUe  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look; 
Wond'ring,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself 

he  knew. 
A  sudden  thought  then  starting  in  his  mind: 
*^  Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their 

eyes. 
But  never  penetrate  thro'  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which  grief  and  sick- 
ness give. 
In  low  estate  I  may  securely  live,  570 

And  see  unknown  my  mistress  day  by  day." 
He  said,  and  cloth*d  himself  in  coarse  array, 
A  lab'ring  hind  in  shew;  then  forth  he  went. 
And  to   th'   Athenian   tow'rs  his  journey 

bent. 
One  squire  attended  in  the  same  disguise, 


Made  ctmscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arriv'd  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Unknown,  unquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort: 
Proffring  for  hire  his  service  at  the  gate. 
To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 
So  fair  befell  him,  tluit  for  little  gain  581 
He  serv'd  at  first  £milia*s  chamberuun; 
And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  spy, 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye; 
And  as  his  bones  were  bis^,  and  sinews  strong, 
Refus'd  no  toil  that  could  to  slaves  belong; 
But  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water 

drew, 
And  us'd  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
He  pass'd  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  call'd  Philostratus.  $90 

But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteem'd,  so  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That  thro'  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown: 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place. 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace; 
That,  exercised  within  a  higher  sphere, 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thus    by  the  general   voice    was  Arcite 

prais'd,  599 

And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  favor  rais'd; 
Among  his  menial  servants  first  enroll'd. 
And  Isfgely  entertain'd  with  sums  of  gold: 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  his  own  income  and  his  annual  rent. 
This  well  employ'd,  he  purchas'd  friends 

and  fame. 
But  cautiously  eonceal'd  from  whence  it 

came. 
Thus  for  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large 

increase. 
In  arms  of  honor,  and  esteem  in  peace; 
To  Theseus'  person  he  was  ever  near,      609 
And  Theseus  for  his  virtues  held  him  dear. 

THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
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While  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
Where  hopeless  Palamon  in  prison  mourns. 
For  six  long  years  immur'd,  the  captive 

knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains  and  scarcely  seen 

the  light: 
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Lost  liberty  and  love  at  once  he  bore; 
His  prison  pained  him  muoh,  his   passiott 

more; 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove, 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  love. 
Bnt  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was 

run. 
And  May  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  the 

Sim —  ,  10 

Were  it  by  ohance  or  forceful  destmy. 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  wfaate'er  shall 

be  — 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight: 
A  pleasant  beverage  ne  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd,  with  added  store 
Of  opium;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepv  draught, 
And  snor'd  secure  till  mom,  his  senses 

bound  19 

In  slumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drowned. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  ere  the  rising  sun. 
A  thick-spread  forest  near  the  city  lay, 
To  this  with  lengthened  strides  he  took  his 

way 
(For  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  fear'd  the 

day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  1 

light. 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  > 

night 
To  Thebes  might  favor  his  intended  flight. 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join,  30 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life, 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  ling'ring  day 

begmle, 
To  gentle  Aroite  let  us  turn  our  style; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  treacherous  Fortune  caught  him  in  the 

snare. 
The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray; 
And   soon  the  sun  arose  with  beiuns  so 

bright, 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joy- 
ous sight:  40 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 
And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries 

the  dews; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observanoe  to  the  month  of  merry  May. 
Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 


That  scaroely  prints  the  turf  on  whieh  he 

trod: 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the 

plains, 
Tum'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before;  and,  lightii^ 

there, 
A  woodbind  garland  sought  to  crown  his 

hair;  so 

Then  tum'd  his  face  against  the  rising 

day, 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May: 
**  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green 

liv'ries  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  vear; 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancmg  hours, 
And   Nature's    ready    pencil    paints   the 

flow'rs: 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  fev'rish 

sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more 

slowly  on. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight, 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tenuOs 

bite,  60 

As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wand'ring  feet  to 

find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to 

bmd." 
His  vows  address'd,  within  the  grove 

he  stray'd, 
Till  Fate,  or  fortune,  near  the  place  oon- 

vey'd 
His  steps  where  secret  Palamon  was  laid. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle^ 

knight, 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  ooneeal'd 

his  flight, 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shun- 
ning mortal  sight. 
And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe. 
But  fear'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know. 
But  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  years,   71 
That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have 

ears; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd. 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himseli  alone. 
And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 
Who  list'ning  heard  him,  while  he  seareh'd 

the  grove, 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love: 
Bnt  on  the  sudden  stopp'd,  and  silent  stood. 
As   lovers  often  muse,  and  change    their 

mood;  80 
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Now  high  as  heaVn,  and  then  as  low  as  hell; 
Now  np,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well; 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her 

cheer. 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  dear. 
Thus  Aroite  having  sung,  with  alter'd  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom 

drew 
A  desp'rate  sigh,  accusing  Heav'n  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
*'  Curst  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  ap- 
pear; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  tibe  calendar,      90 
Lest  it  pollute  the  montib,  and  poison  all 

the  year. 

Still  will  the  jealous  queen  pursue  our  raoe  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  vhu  : 
Tet  ceases  not  her  hate;  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus   are  involVd    in  Cadmus' 

doom. 
I  suffer  for  my  blood:  unjust  decree  ! 
That  pimishes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe. 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  over- 
throw. 
This  is  not  all;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame,  100 
Has  forc'd  me  to   forsake  my  former 

name; 
Arcite  I  was,  Philostratus  I  am. 
That  side  of  heav'n  is  all  my  enemy: 
Mars  ruin'd  Thebes;  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Beside  myself,  th'  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will 

not  free; 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Tet  these,  and  all  the  rest,  I  could  endure; 
But  love 's  a  malady  without  a  cure:        no 
Fierce  Love  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery 

dart; 
He  fries  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Tour  eyes,  fair  Enuly,  my  fate  pursue; 
I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record. 
Who  bum'd  the  temple  where  she    was 

ador'd: 
And  let  it  burn,  I  never  will  complain. 
Pleased  with  my  sufferings,  if  you  knew  my 
pain."  118 

At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assail'd. 
His  ears  ring  inwara,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
No  word  miss'd  Pahunon  of  all  he  spoke. 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look: 
He  trembled  ev'ry  limb,  and  felt  a  smart, 
As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  thro'  his  heart; 


Nor  longer  stay'd,  but,  starting  from  his 

place, 
Disoover'd  stood,  and  shew'd  his  hostile 

face: 
*'  False  traitor  Areite^  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  forsworn,  for  Emily; 
And  dar'st  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  I  die. 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile. 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile     132 
Under  a  borrow'd  name:  as  false  to  me, 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free. 
But  rest  assured,  that  either  thou  shalt  die. 
Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily: 
For,  tho'  unarm'd  I  am,  and  (freed  by 

chance) 
Am  here  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestion'd  hence  to 

SO, 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe."        140 
Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale,  and  knew  the 

man. 
His  sword  unsheath'd,  and  fiercely  thus 

began: 
''Now  by  the  gods  who  govern   heav'n 

above, 
Wert  thou   not  weak  with   hunger,  mad 

with  love. 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce 

thy  love. 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee,  I  defy: 
Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  ^    ,    ^     ^ 
ELnow,  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite; 
But,  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a 

knight,  151 

Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this 

grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love: 
And  Heav'n  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel 

both  unknown. 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and 

thee: 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst 

to  me. 
And,  that  at  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide. 
Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  pro- 
vide. 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  may'st 

be  160 

A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts;  but  pray'd, 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 


,Idefy:      ^ 
lures  no  tie,  > 
1'  perjury.  J 
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Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's 

dawiiy 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to 

pawn. 
O  Love!  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r' 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign:       | 
l^rrants  and  thoa  all  fellowship  diraain.  J 
This  was  in  Arcite  proy'd,  and  Palamon: 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  returned,  and,  as  in  honor  tied,      171 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  sup- 
plied; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armor 

sought, 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he 

brought: 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought 

so  pure 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms 

endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed 

place. 
The  challenger  and  challeng'd,  face  to  face, 
Approach;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their 

hue.  180 

So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his 

spear. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  tibe  hunted  bear. 
And  hears  him  rustlii^^  in  the  wood,  and 


His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees, 
And   thinks:     "Here    comes    my  mortal 

enemy, 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fieht,  or  I." 
This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart ; ' 
A  gen'rons  dullness  seizes  ev'ry  part; 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify 

the  heart. 
Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fury 

bum;  190 

None  greets,  for  none  the  greeting  will 

return; 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profess'd,  as  brother  of  the  war: 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  eaeh  other,  arm'd  with  swotd  and 

lance: 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive 

to  bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  ex- 
plore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they 

stood, 


And,  wounded,  wound;  till  both  were  bath*d 

in  blood; 
And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got,  aoo 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot. 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  far'd. 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appear'd: 
Or,  as  two  boars,  whom  love  to  battle  draws. 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  f  rotiby  jaws  — 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique 

they  wound; 
With  grunts  and  groans  the  forest  rings 

around  — 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must 

abide, 
Till  Fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difPrence  to 

decide.  109 

The  pow'r  that  ministers  to  Crod's  decrees, 
And  executes  on  earth  what  Heav'n  foresees, 
Gall'd  Providence,  or  Chance,  or    Fatal 

Svray, 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or 

makes  her  way. 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  pow'r. 
One  moment  can  retaid  th'  appointed  hour. 
And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance 

appears, 
Which  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years: 
For  sure,  whate'er  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  powers  above; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill,  ajo 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears;  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy: 
This  gentle  knight,  inspired  by  jolly  May,  1 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day,  I 

And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  f 

way.  J 

Beside  him  rode  Hippolyta  the  queen. 
And  Emily  attir'd  in  lively  green, 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful 

cry, 
To  hunt  a    royal  hart  within  the  covert 

nigh;  230 

And  as  he  foUow'd  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  soddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood: 
The  laund  on  which  they  fought,  th'  ap- 
pointed place 
In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the 

chase. 
Thither  forthright  he  rode  to  rouse  the  jvey, 
That  shaded  by  the  fern  in  harbor  lay; 
And  thence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the 

wood  n9 
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For  open  fields,  and  eroos  the  crystal  flood. 
Approaeh'd,  and  looking  nndemeath  the  sun, 
He  law  proud  Aicite  and  fieroe  Fklamon 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow: 
Like  liffhtning  flam'd  their  fanohions  to  and 

tro, 
And  shot  a  dreadfnl  gleam;  so  strong  they 

strook. 
There  seem'd  less  force  reqnir'd  to  fell  an 

oak. 
He  gaz'd  with-  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager    on,  but    knew   not    eiuier 

knight: 
ResoWd  to  learn,  he  spnrr'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race,    351 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  'em  on  the  place; 
And  with  his  sword  unsheath'd,  on  pain  of 

life 
Commands  both  combatants  to  cease  their 

strife: 
Then   with   imperious    tone    pursues    his 

threat: 
**  What  are  you?  why  in  arms  together  met  ? 
How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my 

laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by, 
As  kinghtlY  rites  require ;  nor  judge  to  try  ? '' 
Then    ralamoB,  with   scarce   recoyer'd 

breath,  a6i 

Thus  hasty  spoke:  ''We  both  deserve  the 

death. 
And  both  would  die;  for,  look  the  world 

around, 
A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found. 
Our  life  's  a  load;  encnmber'd  with  the 

ehaige, 
We  long  to  set  th'  imprison'd  soul  at  large. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  decree 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and 

me; 
Let  neitiber  find  thy  grace,  for  grace  is  I 

cruelty.  969  J 

Me  first,  O  loll  me  first,  and  cure  my  woe; 
Then  sheathe  the  sword  of  justice  on  my  foe: 
Or  kill  him  first;  for  when  his  name  is 

heard. 
He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he;  thy  mortal  foe. 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow, 
But  first  contracted,  that,  if  ever  found 
By  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit:    see  re- 

tum'd 


The  perjur'd  knight,  his  oath  and  honor 

SCOm'd.  a79 

For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrow'd  name. 
And  proffer'd  service,  to  thy  palace  came. 
Now  call'd  Philostratns:  retain'd  by  thee,  \ 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree,        > 
Aspiring  to  tibe  bed  of  beauteous  Emily.  J 
My  part  remains;  from  Thebes  my  birth  I 

own. 
And  call  myself  th'  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man;  since  no  dis- 


Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my 

race. 
Know  me  for  what  I  am:  I  broke  thy  chain. 
Nor  promised  I  thy  pris'ner  to  remain:     290 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  giv'n. 
And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  Heav'n. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled;  but  farther  know, 
I, .with  this  Areite,  am  thy  mortal  foe: 
Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pur- 
sue; 
For  safeguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 
More  wouldst  thou  know  ?    I  love  bright 

Emily, 
And,  for  her  sake,  and  in  her  sight,  will 

die. 
But  kill  my  rival  too,  for  he  no  less 
Deserves;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will 
bless,  300 

Assur'd  that  what  I  lose  he  never  shall 
possess." 

To  this  replied  the  stem  Atheman  prince. 
And  sourly  smil'd:  "  In  owning  your  offense 
You  judge  yourself;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  plaee  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the 

word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  de- 
creed; 
I  seal  your  doom  and  ratify  the  deed: 
By  JAin,  the  patron  of  my  arms,  you  die.'* 
He  said ;  dumb  sorrow  seis'd  the  standers- 
by. 
The  queen,  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 
(The    pattern  form'd  of  perfect  woman- 
hood,) 311 
For  tender  pity  wept:  when  she  began, 
Thro'  the  bright  choir  th'  infectious  v^ue 


All  dropp'd  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended 

nuud; 
And  thus  among  themselves  they  softly 


''What  eyes    can    suffer   this    unworthy 
sight  I 
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Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in 

fight, 
The  mastership  of  heav'n  in  face  and  mind. 
And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind: 
See  their  wide  streaming  wounds;  they 

neither  came  3*0 

From  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame. 
Kings  fight  for  kmgdoms,  madmen  for  ap- 

pUnse; 
Bat  loye  for  love  alone;  that  erowns  the 

lover's  cause." 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beau- 
teous kind, 
Sneh  pity  wrought  in  eVry  lady's  mind, 
They  fen  their  steeds,  and,  prostrate  on  the 

place. 
From  uie  fierce  king  implor'd  th'  offenders' 

grace. 
He  paus'd  a  while,  stood  silent  in  his  mood, 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood;) 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th'  impression 

felt;  330 

^As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt. 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  gentle  minds:) 
Then  reasons  with  himself;  and  first  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnified  th'  offense. 
Offense  !  of  what  ?  to  whom  ?  who  judg'd 

the  caus^? 
The  prison'r  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws: 
Bom  free,  he  sought  his  right:  the  man  he 

freed 
Was  perjur'd,  but  his  love  exeus'd  the  deed. 
Thus  pond'ring,  he  look'd  under  with  his 

eyes  3f> 

And  saw  tibe  women's  tears,  and  heard  their 

cries; 
Which  mov'd  compassion  more:  he  shook 

his  head. 
And  softly  sigl:dng  to  himself  he  said: 
**  Curse  on  th'  unpard'ning  prince,  whom 

tears  can  draw 
To  no  remorse;  who  rules  by  lions'  law; 
And  deaf  to  pray'rs,  by  no    submission 

bow'd, 
Rends  aU  alilce;  the  penitent  and  proud  ! " 
At  this,  with  look  serene,   he  rais'd  his 

head; 
Reason  resum'd  her  place,  and  passion  fled: 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke:  <'  The  pow*r  of 

Love,  350 

Li  earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heav'n 

above, 
Rules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod; 
By  dsjly  miracles  declar'd  a  god: 


He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eyesight  to  the 

blind. 
And  molds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's 

mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone  — 
What  hinder'd  either  in  their  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil  ? 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  brought  'em  in  their  own  despite  again. 
To  suffer  death  deserv'd;  for  well  they 

know,  36s 

'T  iB  in  my  pow'r,  and  I  their  deadly  foe. 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love, 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above. 
See  how  the  madmen  bleed !  behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  master,   Love,  rewards 

their  pains. 
For  sev'n  lonp^  years,  on  duty  eVry  day, 
Lo  their  obedience,  and  tibeir  monarch's  pay ! 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on; 
And,  ask  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard. 
For  't  is  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all;  the  fair,  for  whom  they 

strove,  374 

Nor  knew  bef  ore,nor  could  suspect  their  love, 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight 

from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war. 
But  sure  a  gen'ral  doom  on  man  is  pass'd, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last: 
This,  both  by  others  and  myself,  I  know,  380 
For  I  have  serv'd  their  sovereign,  long  ago; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winoUng  1 

train 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's 

pain. 
And  leam'd  how  far  the  god  can  human 

hearts  constrain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  pray'rs  of 

those 
Who  for  th'  offending  warriors  interpose, 
I  give  their  forfeit  lives;  on  this  accord. 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  sov'reign  lord; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  mieht, 
Assist  my  person,  and  assert  my  right.'    390 
This  freely  sworn,  the  knights  their  grace 

obtain'd; 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thou^ts  ez- 

plain'd: 
'<  If  wcAlth,  or  honor,  or  a  royal  race. 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace. 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  weU  de- 


serve 
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A  princeis  bora;  and  such  is  she  you  serve; 
For  fioiily  is  sister  to  the  erown, 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beaatj  known: 
But  should  joQ  combat  till  yon  both  were 

dead. 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed.      400 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree. 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  destiny. 
Now  hear  th'  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and,  free  as  air, 
Search  the  wide   world,  and  where  you 

please  repair; 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  sun 
To  the  same  point  thro'  ev'ry  sign  has  run. 
Then  e»^h  of  you  his  hundred  knight.  shaU 

brmg, 
In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king;    410 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  fate  or  happy 

chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill,  or  nuike  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valor  and  of  love  shall  gain; 
The  vanquish'd  party  shall  their    claim 

release. 
And  the  lons^  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chosen 

ground, 
The  theater  of  war,  for  chataipions  so  re- 

nown'd;  430 

And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either 

knight. 
With  eves  impartial  to  behold  the  fight;    » 
And  Heav'n  of  me  so  judge  as  I  shall  I 

judge  aright.  J 

If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord. 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my 

sword." 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  jov  ? 
And  ravish'd  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky: 
The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleas'd  as 

well, 
EztoU'd  th'  awazd,  and  on   tibeir  knees 

thev  fell 
To  bless  the  gracious  king.    The  knights, 

with  leave  430 

Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  com- 
mands receive; 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardor  look, 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took; 
From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  walls  pursue 

their  way. 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 


It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's 

part, 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  hu  large  expense. 
He  first  enclos*d  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around:  441 
The  form  was  circular;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 
Within  an  amphitheater  appear'd, 
Rais'd  in  degrees;  to  sixty  paces  rear'd: 
That  when  a  man  was  pliio'd  in  one  de- 
gree. 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 
iSistward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble 

white; 
The  like  adorn'd  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was,       450 
Rome  never  saw;  nor  of  so  vast  a  space: 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  eonquer'd 

land. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  com- 
mand; 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better 

fame; 
The  master  painters  and  the  carvers  came. 
So  rose  withm  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theater. 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  eate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  Queen  of  Love: 
An  altar  stood  below;  on  either  hand      460 
A  priest  with  roses  erown'd,  who  held  a 

myrtle  wand. 
The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  op- 

pos'd, 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclos'd. 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white,         "I 
And  crimson  coral,  for  the  Queenof  Night,  I 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  ( 

deHght  J 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery, 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  Ufe  expressed 
The  godhead's  pow'r  to  whom  it  was  ad- 

dress'd.  470 

In  Venus'  temple,  on  the  sides  were  seen 
The  broken  slumbers  of  inamor'd  men, 
Pray'rs  that  ev'n  spoke,  and  pity  seem'd 

to  call. 
And  issuing  sighs  that  smok'd  along  the 

wall; 
Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's 

hell, 
And  scalding  tears  that  wore  a  channel 

where  they  fell: 
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And  all  aroimd  were  naptial  bondB,  the 

ties 
Of  love's  assuianoe,  and  a  train  of  lies. 
That,  made  in  lost,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Beanty,  and  Yonth,  and  Wealth,  and  Lnx- 

mT»  480 

And  sprightly  Hope,  and  short^nduring 

Joy; 

And  Sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  pow'rs, 
And  Sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours; 
Expense,  and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  Doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  De- 
spair; 
Suspicions,  and  fiwtastieal  Surmise, 
And  Jealousy  suffus'd*  with  jaundice  in  her 

eyes, 
Discoloring  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd, 
Down-look'd,  and  with  a  cuckow  on  ker  fist. 
Opposed  to  her,  on  t'other  side,  advance  490 
The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance. 
Minstrels,  and  music,  poetry,  and  play, 
And  balls  by  night,  and  turnaments  by  day. 
All  these  were   painted  on  the  wall,  and 

more. 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before, 
And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom. 
And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come: 
For  there  th'  Idalian  mount,  and  Githeron, 
The  court  of  Venus,  was  in  colors  drawn. 
Before  the  palace  gate,  in  careless  dress,  500 
And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness; 
There,  by  the   fount.  Narcissus    pin'd 

alone; 
There  Samson  was,  with  wiser  Solomon, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  un- 
done. 

Medea's  charms  were  there,  Ciroean  feasts. 
With  bowls  that  tum'd  inamor'd  youth  to 

beasts. 
Here  might  be  seen  that  beauty,  wealth, 

and  wit, 
And  prowess,  to  the  pow'r  of  love  submit: 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is 

laid; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray 'd.  510 
The  goddess'  self  some  noble  hand  luul 

wrought; 
Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing 

thought: 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise. 
And  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas,  and  dear'd 

the  skies; 
She  trode  the  brine  all  bare  below  the  breast. 
And  the  green  waves  but  iU  conceal'd  the 
rest. 


A  lute  she  held,  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A  wreath  of  roses  red  and  myrtles  green; 
Her  turtles  l^n'd  the  bozom  air  above; 
And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  ia&At  Love, 
With  wines  unfledg'd;    his   eyes  werel 

baiMled  o'er;  $»<  I 

His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore,  > 
Supplied  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  I 

deadly  store.  J 

But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With  diffW  flgvies  &  the  sides  were 

spread; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imilative  of  the  first  in  Thrace: 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare. 
Where  neither  beaat  nor  humankind  repair; 
The  fowl  that  scent  afar  the  borders  nj. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about 

the  sky.  533 

A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground. 
And  prickly  stubs,  inst,eail  of  trees,  are 

found; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd 

and  old; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold: 
A  rattling  tempest  thro'  the  branches  went. 
That  stripp'd  'em  bare,  and  one  sole  way 

they  bent. 
Heav'n  froze  above,  severe;  the  douds  con- 
geal* S40 
And  thro'  the  crystal  vault  appear'd  the 

standiniF  hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without:  a  mountain 

stood 
Threat'ning  from  high,  and  overlook'd  the 

wood; 
Beneath  the  low'rinjr  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent: 
The  frame  of  bumish'd  steel,  that  cast  a 

glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing 

air. 
A  strait,  long  entry  to  the  temple  led. 
Blind  with  high  walls,  and  honor  over 

head: 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast  and  hollow  roar. 
As  threaten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the 

door.  5SI 

In  thro'  that  door,  a  northern  light  there 

shone; 
'T  was  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were 

none. 
The  gate  was  adamant;  eternal  frame  ! 
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Which,  hew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian 
quarriefl  came, 

The  labor  of  a  god;  and  all  along 

Tough  iron  plates  were  deneh'd  to  make  it 
strong. 

A  tun  aboat  was  ev'rj  pillar  there; 

A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, ' 

And    treason  laboring    in  the  traitor's 
thought,  561 

And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to 
murder  brought. 

There  the  red  Anger  dar'd  the  pallid  Fear; 

Next  stood  Hypocrisj,  with  holy  leer; 

Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down, 

But  hid  the  dagger  undezneath  the  sown: 

Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend; 

And,  far  the  biackert  there,  the  traitor- 
friend. 

On  t'other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare; 

Unpunished  Rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war; 

Contest,  with  snarpen'd  kniyes,  in  cloisters 
drawn,  571 

And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 

Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  dis- 
grace, 

And  bawling  in&my,  in  language  base; 

Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  silence 
fled  the  place. 

The  slayer  of  hmiself  yet  saw  I  there; 

The  gore  con^eal'd  was  dotter'd  in  his  hair: 

With  eyes  luuf  clos'd  and  gaping  month  he 

lay* 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  his  sullen 

soul  away.  579 

In  midst  of  all  the  dome  Misfortune  sat, 
And  ffloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate, 
And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood, 
And  arm'd  comprint  on  theft,  and  cries 

of  blood. 
There  was  the  murder'd  corpse,  in  coTcrt  laid. 
And  violent  death  in  thousand  shapes  dis- 
play'd; 
The  oitr  to  the  soldier's  rage  resign'd; 
Successless  wars,  and  poverty  behmd; 
ShiM  burnt  in  fight,  or  forc'd  on  rocky  shores. 
Ana  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars; 
The  newborn  babe  by  nurses  overlaid;     s9o 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  &re 

he  made. 
All  ills  of  Mars  his  nature,  flame,  and  steel; 
The  fBB^ang  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car;  the  ruin'd  house  that  foils 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls; 
The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains, 


All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  steel  for 

gains. 
Were  there:    the  butcher,  armorer,  and 

smith. 
Who  forges  sharpen'd  fauchions,  or  the 

scythe.  599 

The  scarlet  conquest  on  a  tow'r  was  plac'd. 
With    shouts  and    soldiers'    acclamations 

grac'd; 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his 

head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mars  his  ides,  the  Capitol, 
The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Casar^s  fall; 
The  last  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move. 
And  Antony,  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  &ne  adorn; 
Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were 

-    bom, 
AU  copied  fi«m  th«  hMT'iu,  »d  raling 

force  6to 

Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 
The  form  of  Mars  hi^h  on  a  chariot  stood, 
AU  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'dthe 

god; 
Two  geomantic  figures  were  display'd      1 
Above  his  head,  a  *  warrior  •  Rnbeiu 

and  a  maid,  &  PiMila.        L 

One  when  direct  and  one  when  retro-  I 

grade.  J 

Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  vrith  various  greens  was 

drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a 

lawn:  6m 

The  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around, 
Pursued  the  flying  ^eer,  the  woods  with 

horns  resound; 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame. 
And,  tum'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  be- 
came; 
Her  son  was  next,  and  by  peculiar  grace 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  puce; 
The  stag  Actieon  in  the  stream  had  spied 
The  naked  huntress,  and,  for  seeing,  died; 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pur- 
sue^ 619 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree. 
Th'  adjoining  fane  th'  assembled  Greeks 

express'd, 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beast: 
CEnides'  vak>r,  and  his  envied  prize; 
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The  fatal  pow'r  of  Atalanta's  ejet; 

Diana's  Tengeimoe  on  the  victor  shown; 

The  murd'ress  mother,  and  oonsmning  son; 

The  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  plain; 

The  treason  pnmsh^d,  and  the  traitor  slain. 

The  rest  were  Tarious  huntings,  well  de- 
sig^n'd,  641 

And  salvage  beasts  destroyed,  of  ey'ry  kind. 

The    graceful  goddess  was  arraj'd  in' 
men; 

About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen,     » 

That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  mo-  I 
tions  of  their  queen.  J 

Her  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left 
before 

In  act  to  shoot;  a  silver  bow  she  bore, 

And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 

She  trod  a  wezing  moon,  that  soon  would 
wane,  649 

And,  drinking  borrowed  light,  be  fiU'd  again ; 

With  downcast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 

The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 

Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes, 

And  call'd  Lucina's  aid  her  burden  to  dis- 
close. 

All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  com- 
mand, 

That  Nature  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his 
hand, 

Asham'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  feign 

And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 

Theseus  beheld  the  fimes  of  ev'ry  god. 

And  thought  his  mighty  cost  was  well  be- 
stow'd.  660 

So  princes  now  their  poets  should  regard; 

But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 
The  theater  thus  rais'd,  the  lists  endos'd. 

And  all  with  vast  magnificence  disposed. 

We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to 
bring 

The  knighto  to  combat,  and  their  arms  to 
sing. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE 

OR,  THE  knight's  TALE 
BOOK  XIX 

The  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  should 

decide 
Th'  important  enterprise,  and  give  the  bride ; 
For  now  the  rivals  round  the  world  had 

sought. 


And  each    his    number,  well    appointed, 

brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice, 
And  send  the  flow'r  of  war  by  public  voice; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  armv  seem'd  alone. 
Beside  the  champions,  aU  of  high  denee 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chiv- 
alry, 10 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envied  to  be- 
hold 
The  names  oi  others,  not  their  own,  in- 

roUU 
Nor  seems  it  strange;  for  ev'ry  noble 

knight 
Who  loves  the  &ur,  and  is  endued  with 

might, 
In  such  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  ^^t 
There  breathes  not  scarce  a  man  on  British 

ground 
(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renown'd) 
But  would  have  sold  his  Life  to  purchase 

fame. 
To  Palamon  or  Areito  sent  his  name; 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best,      m 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world 

provide  the  rest. 
A  hunored  knights  with  Palamon  there 

came. 
Appro Vd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name; 
Their  arms  were  sev'ral,  as  their  nations 

were. 
But  f  umish'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armor,  imitating  scale; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of 

mail. 
Some  wore  a  breastplato  and  a  light  jup- 

pon. 
Their  horses  eloth'd  with  rich  ci^Mirison: 
Some  for  defense  would  leathern  bucklers 

use,  30 

Of  folded  hides ;  and  others  shields  of  Pmee. 
One  hung  a  poleax  at  his  saddlebow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With  jambeuz  arm'd,  and  aouble  plates  of 

steel; 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroidered  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place,  1 
Lvcurgus  came,  tiie  surly  king  of  Thrace;  I 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  miudy  was  his  [ 

face;  40J 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his 

head, 
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And  ghur'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red: 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  bia  eyebrows  hung  his  matted 


Big-bon'd,  and  large  of  limbe,  with  sinews 

strong. 
Broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  were  round 

and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thraoian  use  of 

old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  ear  of  bnmish'd 

gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield, 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the 

fiekl.  50 

His  surcoat  was  a  bearskin  on  his  back; 
His  hair  huns^  long  behind,  and    glossy 

rayen-black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies 

set. 
Ten  brace,' and  more,  of  greyhounds," 

snowy  fiur, 
And  tall  as  ftags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd 

around  ms  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling, 

for  the  bear; 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were 

bound, 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  sur- 
round. 
Thus  thro*  the  fields  Lycurgus  took  his  way; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and 

proud  array.  61 

To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Areite 

came 
Emetrius,  King  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold. 
The  trappings  of  hu  horse  emboss'd  with 

barb'rous  gold. 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater 

grace; 
His  surcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  (doth  of 

Thrace, 
Adom'd  witib  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and 

great; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set; 
His  shoulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire,    70 
With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the 

fire; 
His  amber-color*d  locks  in  ringlets  run, 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against 

the  sun. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  ani  fair  his  hue; 


Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  &ce  were 

seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the 

skin. 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise, 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes; 
Eyes  that  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly 

■way,  80 

So  fierce,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
His  ase  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appear'd. 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  yoiee  was  heard 

around. 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound: 
A  laurel  wreatii'd  his  temples,  fresh,  and 

green; 
And  myrtle  iprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were 

mix'd  between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily-white. 
His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the 

war,  90 

All  arm'd  for  battle;  save  their  heads  were 

bare. 
Words  and  deyices  blaz'd  on  eVry  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terror  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you" 

might  see, 
Like  imarUing  stan,  tho'  diiPi«nt  in 

denee, 
All  for  th*  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of 

chiTalry. 
Before  the  kinjr  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  pIat* 
So  Bacchus  thro'  the  conqnerd  Indies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  their 

honest  god.  100 

■  In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side 
Thro'  Athens  pass'd  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  enter'd  on  the  Sunday  mom; 
Rich  tap'stry  spread  the  streets,  and  flow'rs 

the  posts  adorn. 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts; 
So  Theseus  will'd,  in  honor  of  his  guests: 
Himself  with  open  arms  the  kimn  embrac'd, 
Th«n  aU  the  Mst  in  their  d^ee«  wen 

ffrac'd. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  the  niffht. 
For  ev'ry  house  was  proud  to  ledge  a 

knight.  no 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  how  the  champions 

sate: 
Who  first,  who  last,  or  how  the  knights 

address'd 
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Their  tows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  the 

feast; 
Whose  voice,  whose  graceful  dance  did 

most  surprise; 
Soft  am'rous  sighs,  and  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  Tigus  for  th'  ensuing  day. 
'T  was  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of 

night;  119 

And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light. 
Promised    the  sun;    ere  day  began  to^ 

spring, 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her 

wing, 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short 

essays  to  sing; 
When  wakeful  Palunon,  preventing  day,^ 
Took  to  the  royal  lists  his  early  way, 
To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  house, 

to  pray. 
There,  ftuling   on  his  knees  before  her 

shrine. 
He  thus  implor'd  with  pray'rs  her  pow'r 

divine: 
**  Creator  Venus,  genial  pow'r  of  love. 
The  bliss  of  men  below  and  gods  above  ! 
Beneath  the  sliding  sun  thou  runn'st  thy 

race,  xji 

Dost  foirest  shine,  and  best  become  thy 

place; 
For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts 

forbear, 
Thy  month  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens 

all  the  year. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter ' 

fly. 

Earth  smiles  with  flow'rs  renewing,  laughs 

the  sky. 
And  birds  to  lavs  of  love  their  tuneful 

notes  apply. 
For  thee  the  lion  loathes  the  taste  of  blood, 
And   roaring  hunts  his  female  thro'  the 

wood; 
For    thee    the    bulls   rebellow  thro'  the 

groves,  140 

And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  their 

absent  loves. 
'T  is  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good,  or 

fair; 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care: 
Thou  mad'st  the  world,  and  dost  the 

world  repair.  ^ 

Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increase  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  sun; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touch'd  thy  tender  heart, 


Have  pity,  goddess,  for  thou  know'st  the 

smart. 
Alas !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief; 
Light  suff'rings  give  us  leisure  to  complain; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater 

pain.  152 

O  goddess,  tell  thyself  what  I  would  say; 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to 

pray. 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  mig^ht, 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion  and  thy  knight; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profess'd  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honor  of  the  field. 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to 

yield:  160 

In  inv  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Let  Fate,  or  partial  Chanoe,  dispose  the  rest: 
Find  thou    the  manner,  and    the  means 

prepare; 
Possession,  more    than    conquest,  is    my 

care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god;  in  him  it  lies, 
On  whom  he  favors  to  confer  the  prize: 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue. 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you.       170 
Spare  me  but  one  smaU  portion  of  the 

twine. 
And  let  the  sisters  out  below  your  line: 
The  rest  among  the   rubbi^   may  they 

sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser^s 

heap. 
But,  if  you  this  ambitious  pray'r  deny, 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality,) 
Then  let  me  sink  lieneath  proud  Arcite's 

arms. 
And  I  once  dead,  let  him   possess   her 

charms." 
Thus  ended  he;  then  with  observance 

due 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw:    i&> 
The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  from  the 

fires; 
At  length  it  catehM  flame,  and  in  a  bUze 

expires; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddess  gave  the  sign; 
Her  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  tiie 

shrine. 
Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took: 
For,  since  the  flames  pursued  the  trailing 

smoke, 
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He  knew  hiB  boon  was  grantedi  but  the 

day 
To  distance  driy'tt,  and  joy  adjonm'd  with 
long  delay. 
Now  mom  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd 
the  sky: 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  £mil^;        190 
Address'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane, 
In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 
Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require, 
Incense,  and  od'rous  gums,  and  eover'a  fire. 
The  plenteous  horns  with  pleasant  mead 

they  crown, 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honor  of  the 

moon. 
Now  while  the  temple  smok'd  with  hallow'd 

steam. 
They  wash  the  yirgin  in  a  living  stream: 
The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceaS, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal;      300 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required. 
Performed  by  women  when  the  men  retir'd. 
Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysteri- 
ous rites 
Might    turn    to    scandal,    or  obscene  de- 
lights. 
Well-meaners  think  no  harm;  but  for  the 

rest, 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is 

the  best. 
Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely 

spread; 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adom'd  her  head. 
When,  to  the  shrine  approached,  the  spot- 
less maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  either  altar  laid,    210 
(The  rites  were  such  as  were  observed  of 

old, 
Bv  Statins  in  his  Theban  story  told,) 
Then,  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her 

breast, 
Thus  lowly  she  preferred  her  chaste  re- 
quest: 
*'0  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland 
green. 
To  whom  both  heav'n  and  earth  and  seas 

are  seen; 
Queen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  the 

year 
Thy  silver  beams  descend,  and  light  the 

gloomy  sphere; 
Groddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our 

hearts,* 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 
C Which  Niobe's  devoted  issue  felt,  aai 


When  hissing  thro*  the  skies  the  feather'd 

deaths  were  dealt  ;^ 
As  I  desire  to  live  a  virgm  life, 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votress  from  my  tender  years  I  am. 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan 

game. 
Like  death,  thou  know'st,  I  loathe  the 

nuptial  state. 
And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate — 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate; 
Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side;    230 
On  theirs  mere  sensual  gust,  and  sought 

with  surly  pride. 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 
In  heav'n,  earth,  hell,  and  everywhere  a 

queen. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire:    let    discord 

cease. 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace; 
Quench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  re- 
move 
The  fiame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love; 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed, 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful 

breast  240 

Is  fiz'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 
But,  O,  ev'n  that  avert;  I  choose  it  not. 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgm  train; 
O  let  me  still  that  spotless  name  retain  I 
Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  obey. 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my 

prey  I " 
The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear. 
While  thus  the  blameless  maid  address'd 

her  pray'r. 
When  lo !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  so 

bright  250 

Flew  off,  fUl  sudden,  with  extinguished  light. 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space; 
Which   tum'd  self-kindled,  and    renewed 

the  blaze: 
That  other  victor  flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  extinguished 

wood; 
For  ever  lost,  th'  irrevocable  light 
Forsook  the  blackening  coals,  and  sunk  to 

night: 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew,  ^ 

And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropped 

the  dew,  *- 

Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine 

hue.  360^ 
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The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  tnm'd  her 

eyea, 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamors  rent 

the  skies. 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign, 
But  found  the  pow'rs  displeas'd,  and  fear'd 

the  wrath  divine. 
Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sud- 
den light 
Sprung  thro'  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made 

the  temple  bright. 
The  pow'r,  behold !  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows 

known; 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  she  stood:  370 
Then  gracious  thus  began:    **  Dismiss  thy 

fear, 
And  Heav'n's  unchanged  decrees  attentive 

hear: 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from 

my  side, 
UnwiUing  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride. 
The  two  contencung   knights  are  weighed 

above; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  Queen  of 

Love: 
But  which  the  man,  is  in  the  Thund'rer's 

breast  — 
This  he  pronounc'd,  "T  is  he  who  loves  thee 

best.' 
The  fire  that,  once  extinct,  reviv'd  again, 
Foreshews  the  love  allotted  to  remain:    sSo 
Farewell ! "  she  said,  and  vanished  from 

the  place; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in 

the  case. 
Aehast  at  this  the  royal  virgin  stood. 
Disclaimed,  and  now  no  more  a  sister  of  the 

wood; 
But  to  the  parting   goddess  thus  she' 

pray'd: 
"  Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid, 
Nor   quite   abandon  your  once  favor'd 

maid.'* 
Then    sighing    she    retum'd;  but  smil'd 

betwixt. 
With  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys  with  sor- 
rows mix'd. 
The  next  returning  planetary  hour      390 
Of  Mars,  who  shar'd  the  heptarchy  of  pow'r, 
His  steps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T'  adore  with  pagan  rites  the  pow'r  armi- 

potent; 
Then  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay, 


And  rais'd  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  began 

to  pray: 
**  Strong  God  of  Aims,  whose  iron  scepter 

sways 
The  freezii^  North,  and  Hyperborean  seas. 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  lliraoia's  wintry 

coast. 
Where    stand    thy  steeds,  and  thou  art 

honor'd  most  — 
There  most;  but  everywhere  thy  pow'r  is 

known,  300 

The  fortune  of  the  fight  vi  aU  thy  ovm: 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'n  the 

strong; 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledg'd    as    thou   art,    accept    my 

pray\ 
If  aught  I  have  achiev'd  deserve  thy  care; 
If  to  my  utmost  pow'r  with  sword  and ' 

shield 
I  dar'd   the   death,  unknowing  how  to 

yield,  '" 

And  falling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the 

field:  310 

Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  sustain'd. 
That  Emily  by  con(]^uest  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  on  my  pains;  nor  those  tmknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his 

own. 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above, 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  soften'd  into  love: 
Now,  by  her  blandishments  and  pow'rful 

charms, 
When  yielded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev'n  by  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  may  be 

call'd. 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  ifl  his  net  inthrall'd ; 
(O  envied  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace,       32 1 
When  ev'ry  god  that  saw  thee  wish'd  thy 

place !) 
By  those  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in 

fight, 
And    make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's 

right: 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractic'd  to  persuade; 
And  want  the  soothmg  arts  that  catch  the 

fair. 
But,  caught  myself,  lie  struggling  in  the 

snare: 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  t^  well;  and  pays  me 

with  disdain.  330 
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For  sure  I  am,  unleas  I  win  in  arms, 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms; 
Nor  can  my  strength  aTail,  unless,  by  thee 
Endued  witik  force,  I  gain  the  victory: 
Then  for  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen'rous 

heart. 
Pity  thy  subject's  pains,  and  equal  smart. 
So  be  ti^e  morrow's  sweat  and  labor  mine, 
The  palm  and  honor  of  the  conquest  thine: 
Then  shall  the  war,  and  stem  debate,  and 

strife 
Immortal,  be  the  bus'ness  of  my  life;      340 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  burmsh'd  roof,  my  banner  shall 

be  hung; 
Rank'd  with  my  champions'  bucklers,  and 

below, 
With  arms  revers'd,  th'  achievements  of 

my  foe: 
And  while  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
While  day  to    night,  and  night  to  day 

succeeds. 
Thy  smoking  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 
Of  incense,  and  the  grateful  steam  of  blood; 
Burnt  off'rings  mom  and  ev'ning  shall  be 

thine. 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.      350 
This  bush  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of 

hair, 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear. 
Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  reserv'd  for 

thee. 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  blest, 
I  ask  no  more;  let  fate  dispose  the  rest." 
The  champion  ceas'd;  there  follow'd  in 

the  close 
A  hollow  groan;  a  murm'ring  wind  arose; 
The  rings  of  ir'n  that  on  the  doors  were 

hung  359 

Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung: 
The  bolted  gates  fiew  open  at  the  blast; 
The    storm  rush'd  in,  and   Arcite   stood 

aghast: 
The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone 

they  bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled 

light. 

Then  from  the  ground  a  scent  began  to 

rise, 
Sweet  smelling,  as  accepted  sacrifice. 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and,  as  the  flames  aspire. 
With  od'rous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire; 
Nor  wanted  hymns  to  Mars,  or  heathen 

charms. 


At  length  the  nodding  statue  clash'd  hb 

arms,  370 

And,  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry. 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounc'd  the  word  of 

victory. 
For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  the 

god; 
And,  of   success   secure,  retum'd  to  his 

abode. 
These  vows,  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  strife 

above, 
Betwixt  the  Grod  of  War  and  Queen  of 

Love. 
She,  grianting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead ; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus;  but  he  fear'd  his  wife. 
And  seem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife ;  380 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose, 
And  found  a  way  the  diff'rence  to  compose: 
Tho',  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  gwjd.  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wise;  by  long  experience 

taught, 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill   ends,  he 

soufht: 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  tho'  outrun. 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  triu'd. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in   Capricorn  was 

join'd:  390 

Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode. 
He  sooth'd  the  goddess,  while   he   guU'd 

the  god: 
*' Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint 

the  strife: 
Thy  Palamon  shaU  have  his  promised  wife; 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of   conquest,  in  the 

fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  IS  my  course,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy 

pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  press  th'  ethereal 

plains;  399 

Mv  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mme  is  the  shipwreck  in  a  wat'ry  sign; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care,     1 
And  bitter  blasting  w^ids,  and  poison'd  air,  I 
Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting  from  | 

despair.  j 

The  throttling  quinsy 't  is  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints: 
When  churls  rebel    against  their  native 

prince, 
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I  arm  their  liands,  and  furnish  the  pre- 
tense; 

And,  housing  in  the  Lion's  hateful  sign,  410 

Bought  senates,  and  deserting  troops  are 
mine. 

Mine  is  the  priyy  pois'ning;  I  command 

Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land. 

By  me  kings'  palaces  are  pushed  to  ground, 

And  miners  crushed  beneath  their  mines 
are  found. 

'Twas  I  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillar'd 
haU 

Fell  down  and  crushed  the  many  with  the 
fall. 

My  looking  is  the  sire  of  pestilence. 

That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the 
prince. 

Kow  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  grand- 
sire's  art;  420 

Mars  shall  be  pleas'd,  and  thou  perform 
thy  part. 

*T  is  ill,  tho'  diff'rent  your  complexions  are, 

The  family  of  heav'n  for  men  should  war." 

Th'  expedient  pleas'd,  where  neither  lost 
his  right; 

Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night. 

The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'care; 

Now  turn  we  to  th'  eifect,  and  sing  the 
war. 
In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and 
play,  428 

All  proper  to  the  spring  and  sprightly  May; 

Which  ev'ry  soul  inspired  with  such  delight, 

T  was  justme  all  the  day,  and  loye  at  night. 

Heay'n  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart 
of  man, 

And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first 
beg^an. 

At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  com- 
pose. 

And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose. 
Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to 
spring. 

As  at  a  signal  giy'n,  the  streets  with  cla^ 
mors  ring: 

At  once  the  crowd  arose;  confus'd  and 
high, 

£y'n  from  the  heay'n  was  heard  a  shout- 
ing cry; 

For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the 
sky.  440  J 

The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the 
wars, 

Sharp'ning  their  sights,  and  leaning  from 
their  stars. 


The  neighing  of  the  gen'rous  horse  ms 

heard. 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared; 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattline  of  the  shield, 
Clatt'ring  of  armor,  furbish  d  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street, 
Batt'ring  the  payement  with  their  coursers' 

feet: 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  deyour  the 

gold  449 

Of  flittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold; 
Andpolish'd  steel,  that  cast  the  yiew  aside. 
And  crested  morions,  with  their    plumy 

pride. 
Ejughts,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires. 
In  gaudy  liy'ries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac  d  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance; 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  adyance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  rest- 
less feet, 
And  snorting  foam'd,  and    champ'd    the 

golden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armorers  on  palfreys  ride, ' 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at 

their  side,  460 

And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs 

for  shields  proyide. 
The  yeomen  guaid  the  streets,  in  seemly 

bands; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on  with  cudgels 

in  their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order 

plac'd. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast; 
The  palace  yud  is  fill'd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the 

sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst;  the  common 

crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few. 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk:   471 
Factious,  and  f ay'ring  this  or  t'other  side, 
As  their  strong  fancies  and  weak  reason 

guide. 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes;  numbers 

hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of 

gold: 
So  yig'rous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast. 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  plac  d. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch 

bend, 
Hi.  rising  miiBcles  and  bit  brawn  oom. 

mend; 
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[is  doubld-bitiiiff  ax,  and  beamy  spear,  480 

Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 

All  spoke  as  pitftial  favor  mov'd  the  mind; 

Andy  safe  themselves,  at  others'  cost  divin'd. 

Wak'd  by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief 

arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose; 
And  passing  thro^  th*  obsequious  guards,  he 

sate 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state ; 
There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he 

sent: 
Arm'd  cajha-pey  with  rev'rence  low  they 

bent; 
He  smil'd  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  off  er'd  adoration  took.  491 

The  people  press  on  ev'ry  side  to  see 
Their  awful  prince  and  hear  his  high  de- 
cree. 
Then,  signing  to  the  heralds  with  his  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king  at  arms  bespe^LS  the  knights  and 

lut'ning  crowd: 
'*  Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his 

mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency,   500 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree; 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honor  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
He  wiUs,  not  death  should  terminate  their 

strife; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of 

life; 
But  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  com- 
mand. 
That  slings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field;  that  none  shall 

dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war; 
But    in    fair    combat    fight    with    manly 

strength,  510 

Kor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at 

length. 
The  tumey  is  allow'd  but  one  career 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grinded 

spear; 
But  knights  unhors'd  may  rise  from  off  the 

plain. 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honor  to  regain; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  pris'ners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  bamer  plac'd;  nor,  captives  made. 
Be  freed,  or  arm  d  anew  the  fight  invade. 


The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life,    510 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights 

and  young. 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  maces 

long." 
The  herald  ends;  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is 

rent: 
"  Heav'n  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so 

good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  ! " 
This  was  the  genial  cry.   The  trumpets 

sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  \&  heard  around. 
The  marching   troops  thro'  Athens  take 

their  way,  530 

The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  lair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  be- 
hold; 
A  rain  of  flow'rs  is  from  the  windows  roU'd. 
The    oaaemento  are  with    golden    tissoe 

spread. 
And   horses'  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken 

tap'stry  tread. 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side. 
Next  after  these,  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of 

strife. 
The    following    cavalcade,  by  three   and 

three,  540 

Proceed  bv  titles  marshal'd  in  degree. 
Thus  thro  the  southern  gate  they  take  their 

way. 
And  at  the  lists  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  dav. 
There,  parting  from  the  long,  the  chiefs 

cQvide, 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their 

many  ride. 
Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne 

on  high. 
And  after  bun  the  queen  and  Emily; 
Next  these,  the  kinored  of  the  crown  are 

grac'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies 

plac'd. 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when  with  clamors 

loud  550 

In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbare. 
And  in  a   moment  throng    the  spacious 

theater. 
Now  chang'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers 

low, 
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As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow; 
When,  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the 

car 
Is  plac'd  aloft,  that  bears  the  God  of  War, 
P^oud  Arcite,  entering  arm^d  before  his 

train, 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Rea  was  his  banner,  and  display'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colors  of  his  patron  god.        561 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus  and  the  rising  Sun; 
Way  d  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner 

flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's 

eyes. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world 

aroond, 
Two  troops  so  match'd  were  never  to  be 

found; 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  siz'd;  so  proud  an  equipage: 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  th*  advantage,  or  what  side  to 

take.  571 

Thus    rang'd,  the  herald    for  the  last 

proclaims 
A   silence,  while   they  answer'd  to   their 

names: 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  with  care 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common 

bane  of  war. 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  were 

dos'd; 
And  chief   to  chief,  and  troop   to  troop 

opposed. 
The  heraKls  last  retir'd,  and  loudly  cried: 
'*  The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  tried  I " 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy ' 
His  trumpet  sounds;  thechalleng'd  makes 

reply:  581 

With  clangor  rings  the  field,  resounds  the 

vaulted  sky. 
Their  vizors  clos'd,  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest. 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the 

race, 
And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host, 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost: 
Darkling  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  un- 
seen. 
Coursers  with  coursers  justling,  men  with 

men;  590 

As  lab'ring  in  eclipse,  a  while  they  stay, 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 


They  look  anew;  the  beauteous  form  of 

fight 
Is  chang  d,  and  war  appears  a  grisly  sight. 
Two  troops   in   fair   array  one  moment 

show'd. 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  strow'd: 
Not  half  the  nimiber  in  their  seats  are 

found; 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  grov'ling  on  the 

ground. 
The  pomts  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the 

shield. 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the 

field.  600 

The  knights,  unhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the 

fight; 
The  glittering  fauchions   cast  a  gleaming 

light: 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew'd  with  many 

a  wound; 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood  and  dyes  the 

ground. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  de- 
scend, 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid 

armor  bend. 
This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  f  urioos 

force; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the 

horse: 
That  coui'ser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed, 
And,  floundering,  throws  the  rider  o'er  his 

head.  6x0 

One  rolls  along,  a  football  to  his  foes; 
One  with   a  broken  truncheon  deals   his 

blows. 
This  halting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound. 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound. 
Where  by  the  king's  award  he  must  abide; 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'other  side. 
By  fits  they   cease;  and,  leaning  on  the 

lance, 
Take  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  ad- 
vance. 
Full   oft  the  rivals  met,  and    neither 

spar'd  619^ 

His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent, 
That  other  backward  to  the  crupmer  sent: 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd;  the  jealous 

blows 
Fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they 

close. 
So  deep  their  fauchions  bite,  that  ev'ry 

stroke 
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Pierc*d  to  the  quick;  and  equal  wounds 

they  gave  and  took. 
Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 
So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's' 

blood,  619 

A  fanush*d  Uon  issuing  from  the  wood 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the 

food. 
Each  claims  possession,  neither  will  obey, 
But  both  their  paws  are  &sten'd  on  the 

prey; 
They  bite,  they  tear;  and  while  in  yain 

they  strive. 
The  swains  come  arm'd  between,  and  both 

to  distance  drive. 
At  length,  as  Fate  foredoomed,  and  all 

thmgs  tend 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end; 
So  when  the  sun  to  west  was  far  declined, 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join'd, 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid:     641 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his 

might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th*  unwary  knu^ht. 
Deep  was  the  wound;  he  stagger'd  with 

the  blow 
And  tum*d  him  to  his  unexpected  foe; 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  f ell'd 

him  down, 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite*s  men,  who  now  prevaird  in 

fight, 
Twice    ten  at  once  surround  the    single 

knight: 
O'erpower  d  at  length,  they  force  him  to 

the  ground,  650 

Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar 

bound; 
And  King  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in 

vam 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  pn  the 

plain. 
Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  com- 

pell'd 
No  more  to  try  the  fortime  of  the  field  I 
And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hate- 
ful eyes 
His  rival's  conquest,  and    renounce    the 

prize ! 
The  royal  judge  on  his  tribunal  placed, 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  last, 
Bade  cease  the  war;  pronouncing  from  on 

high,  660 


Aroite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous 

Emily. 
The  sound   of  trumpets  to    the    voice 

replied. 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the  heralds 

cried: 
"  Aroite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous 

bride." 
The  people  rend  the   skies    with  vast 

applause: 
All  own  tne  chief,  when  Fortime  owns  the 

cause. 
Aroite  is  own'd  ev'n  by  the  gods  above, 
And  conqu'ring  Mars  insults  the  Queen  of 

Love: 
S(>  laughed  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan 

fail'd, 
And  Jove's  usurping  arms  in  heav'n  pre- 
vailed. 670 
Laugh'd  all  the  pow'rs  who  favor  tyranny; 
And  all  the  stanaing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eves  appears, 
And  weeping  on  the  lists  distill'd  her  tears; 
Her  will  refus'd,  which  grieves  a  woman 

most, 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of 

Love  is  lost: 
Till  Saturn  said:  "  Fair  daughter,  now  be 

still, 
The  blust'ring  fool  has  satisfied  his  will; 
His  boon  is  giv'n;  his  knight  has  gain*d  the 

day, 
But  lost  the  prize  —  th'  arrears  are  yet  to 

pay.  680 

Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall 

be 
To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise 

free." 
Now  while  the  heralds  run  the    lists 

around. 
And  *'Arcite,  Arcite,"  heav'n  and  earth 

resound; 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  call'd) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride. 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  he  bow'd. 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd;    690 
Then,  spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Theseus  sat  on  nis  imperial  throne; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  cast  his  eye. 
Where  next  the  queen    was    plac'd    his 

Emily; 
Then  passing,  to  the  saddlebow  he  bent  — 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent; 
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(For  women,  to  the  biaye  an  easy  prey, 
Still  follow  Fortune,  where  she  leads  the 

way.^ 
Just  then,  irom  earth  sprung  out  a  flash- 
ing fire. 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire;    760 
The  staitling  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden 

fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the 

knight: 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay    for 

dead. 
Black  was  his  count'nance  in  a  little  space, 
For  all  the  blood  was  gather'd  in  his  face. 
Help  was  at  hand:  they  rear'd  him  fnftn 

the  ground, 
And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs 

unbound; 
Then  lanced  a  vein,  and  watch'd  returning 

breath; 
It  came,  but  clogg'd  with  symptoms  of  his 

death.  710 

The  saddlebow  the  noble  parts  had  pressed. 
All  bruis'd  and  mortified  nis  nuinly  breast. 
Him  still  entrano'd,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  con- 
veyed. 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and  with  a  feeble  cry, 
The  word  he  first  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 
Afeantime  the  icing,  tho'  inwardly    he 

moum'd. 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  retom'd. 
Attended  by  uie  chiefs,  who  fought  the 

field; 
(Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop 

compeU'd ;)  720 

Composed  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite's  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior 

train, 
Tho'  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  'em  of  their 

arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some 

with  charms; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage. 
And  heal  their  inward  hurts  with  sov'reign 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around,       729 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound; 
Honors  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal 

feast. 


None  was    disgraced;    for    &lling    is   no 
shame, 

And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame. 

The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle 
thrown; 

But 't  is  the  fault  of  Fortune,  not  his  own. 

If  cpowA.  and  palms  the  conquring  side 
adorn, 

The  victor  under  better  stars  was  bom: 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 

Nor,  overpowVd  with  arms,  deserts  his 
cause;  740 

Unsham'd,  tho'  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he 
can; 

Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honor  is  of  man. 
Thus  Theseus  smil'd  on  all  with  equal 
grace; 

And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 

With  ease  were  reeoncil'd  the    oiff'ring 
parts. 

For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 

At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time 
ezpir'dy 

Well  pleased,  and  to  their  sev'ral  homes 
retir'd. 
Meanwhile  the  health  of  Arcite  still  im- 
pairs; 

From  bad  proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks 
the  leeches'  cares:  750 

Swoln  is  his  breast,  his  inward  pains  in- 
crease; 

All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  suo- 
cess. 

The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart. 

Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art: 

Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping  will  pre- 
vail; 

All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail. 

llie  mold  of  Nature's  fabric  is  destroy'd. 

Her  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void; 

The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begins  to  swell:  1 

All  out  of  frame  is  ev'ry  secret  cell,    760  > 

Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel.  J 

Those  breathing  orgMis,  thus  within  op. 
press  d. 

With  venom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of  his 
breast. 

Naught  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life. 

Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  downward 
laxatife. 

The  midmost  region  batter'd  and  destroy'd, 

When  nature  cannot  work,  th'  effect  of 
art  ia  void: 

For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 

Paten  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
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Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride; 
Must  leave  his  ^outh,  and  yield  his  beau- 
teous bnde,  771 
Grain*d  hardly,  against  right,  and  unen- 

ioy'd. 
When  't  was  declar'd  all  hope  of  life  was ' 

past, 
Conscience,  that  of  all  physic  works  the 

last, 
Caus'd  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste. 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon; 
Then,  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  begun: 
"  No  language  can  express  the  simplest 

part 
Of  what  I  feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart,    779 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most; 
But  to  your  service  I  beaueath  my  ghost; 
Which  from  this  mortal  Dody  when  untied, 
Unseen,  unheard,  shaU  hover  at  your  side; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  of- 

nnd, 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend. 
How  I  have  lov'd,  excuse  my   falt'ring 

tongue, 
My  spirit  *s  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong: 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die, 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily: 
To  die,  when  Heav'n  had  put  yon  in  my 

pow'li  790 

Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious 

hour! 
What  greater  enrie  could  envious  Fortone 

give. 
Than  just  to  die,  when  I  beean  to  live  I 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  the 

grave! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun  I 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  I 
This  fate  is  common;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  blest  before  my 

death.  799 

Farewell;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
rr  is  all  I  can  enjoy  of  ail  your  charms: 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign; 
Ah,  could  I  live  !  but  while  I  live  *t  is  mine. 
I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embrac'd, 
Am  pleas'd  to  aie;  but  hear  me  speak  my 

last 
Ah,  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
I  broke  my  faith  with  mjur'd  Palamon. 
But  love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong 

confounds. 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no 

bounds. 


And  much  I  doubt,  should  Heav'n  my  life 
prolong,  8bo 

I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong: 
For  while  my  former  flames  remain  within. 
Repentance  is  but  want  of  pow'r  to  sin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life; 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guiltv  of  the  strife; 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov'd:  yet  sll  combined. 
Your  beauty  and  my  impotence  of  mind. 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my 

fire; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the 
crime.  821 

Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right; 
Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deserving 

knight. 
For  virtue,  valor,  and  for  noble  blood. 
Truth,  honor,  all  that  is  compris'd  in  good; 
So  help  me  Heav'n,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  too,  with  such  a  holy  fire, 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire: 
Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  tried. 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band,         832 
By  my  long  suffering,  and  my  short  com- 
mand, 
If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am 

?one. 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon." 
This  was  his  last;  for  Death  came  on 
amain. 
And  exercis'd  below  his  iron  reien; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes: 
Sense  fled  before  him;  what  he  touch'd  he 

froze. 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Tho'  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw:         841 
So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay; 
Then  grasp*d  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd 
his  soul  away. 
But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  re- 
late 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state: 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  be- 
lieve; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demon- 
strative: 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must 

anee. 
And  faiUk  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  Dest,  .  850 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
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The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go, 
Who  better  live  than  we,  tho'  less  thej 

know. 
In  Palamon  a  manlj  grief  appears; 
Silent,  he  wept,  asham'd  to  shew  his  tears: 
Emilia  shriek'd  but  once,  and  then,  op- 
pressed 
With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast: 
Till  Theseus  in  his  arms  oonvey'd  with 

care,  858 

Far  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
'T  were  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ;  1 
111  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate,   I 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  | 

state.  J 

But  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 
The  face  of  things  is  changed,  and  Athens 

now. 
That  laugh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of 

woe: 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  ev'ry  state. 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely 

fate. 
Not  greater  grief  in  fallingTroy  was  seen 
For  Hector's  death;  but  Hector  was  not 

then.  870 

Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary 

hair; 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks 

they  tear. 
**  Why  *wouldst  thou  go,"  with  one  consent 

they  cry, 
''When    thou    hadst    gold   enough,    and 

Emily  ?  " 
Theseus  himself,  who  should  have  cheer'd 

the  grief 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief; 
Old  ^geus  only  could  revive  his  son, 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had 

known, 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate. 
Still  alt'rin^,  never  in  a  steady  state;       880 
Good  after  ill,  and,  after  pain,  delight; 
Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 
Since  ev'ry  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die. 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity, 
With  equal  mind,  what  happens,  let  us 

bear, 
Nor  joy  nor  g^eve  too  much  for  things 

beyond  our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we 

tend; 
Th^  world 's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's 

end. 


Ev'n  kings  but  play;  and  when  their  part 

is  done, 
Some  other,   worse  or  better,  mount  the 

throne.  890 

With  words  like  these  the    crowd    was 

satisfied. 
And  so  they  would  have  been,  had  Theseus 

died. 
But  he,  their  king,  was  lab'ring  in  his  ^ 

mijod, 
A  fitting  pLice  for  fun'ral  pomps  to  find. 
Which  were  in  honor  of  the  dead  de- 

sign'd. 

And  after  lon^  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As  love  itself  had  mark'd  the  spot  of 

ground} 
That  grove  for  ever  green,  that  conscious 

laund. 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand   to 

hand: 
That,  where  he  fed  his  amorous  desires  900 
With  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest 

fires. 
There  other  flames  might  waste  his  earthly 

part, 
And  bum  his  limbs,  where  love  had  bum'd 

his  heart. 
This  once  resolv*d,  the  peasants  were 

enjoin'd 
Sear  wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to 

find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food:  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On  which  the  lifeless    body    should    be 

rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was 

laid  910 

The  corpse  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his 

head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle, 

spread. 
A  swora  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he 

held, 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquered  field: 
Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier; 
Menac'd    his  count'nance,  ev'n    in  death 

severe. 
Then  to    the  palace  hall  they    bore  the 

knight. 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crowded 

place,  930 

And  uiuiffected  sorrow  sat  on  ev'ry  face. 
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Sad  Pal&mon  above  the  rest  appears, 
In  sable  garments,  dew'd  with  gushing  tears: 
His  auburn  looks  on  either  shoulder  flow'd, 
Which  to  the  fun'nd  of  his  friend  he  yow'd: 
But  Emily,  as  ohief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  virgin  widow,  and  a  Mourning  Bride, 
And  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Performed  according  to  his  ni^h  degree. 
The  steed  that  bore  him  livuig  to  the"^ 

fight  930 

Was  trapp'd  with  polish'd  steel,  all  shin- 
ing bright, 
And  covered  with  th'  achievements  of  the 

knight. 

The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield, 
His  lance  of  cornel  wood  another  held; 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold. 
The  costly  quiver,  all  of  bnmish'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,  weeping,  on  their  shoulders  bore  the 

bier; 
With  sober  pace  they  march'd,  and  often 

Btay'd, 
And  thro'  the    master-street  the    corpse 
conveyed.  940 

The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were 

spread. 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourn- 
ing hid. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  ^geus  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  di- 
vine, 
With  honey  fiU'd,  and  milk,  and  mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain, 
And  after  him  appear'd  th'  illustrious  train: 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright, 
Wiui  cover'd  fire,  the  fun'ral  pile  to  light. 
With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan  honor  paid:     952 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  dow, 
With  vigor  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft 

below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad. 
With  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due  pro- 
portion strow'd. 
The  fabric  seem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green, 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 
To  feed  the  fiames:  the  trees  were  uno-' 

tttous  fir, 
And    mountain-ash,  the  mother  of  the 
spear;  960 

The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were 
there; 


The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  ^ 

plane, 
EUtrd  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain,     > 
And  laurels,  which  the  gods  for  conquer- 
ing chiefs  ordain. 
How  they  were  rank'd  shall  rest  untold  by 

me. 
With  nameless  Nymphs  that  liVd  in  ev'ry 

tree; 
Nor  how  the  Dryads  and  the  woodland  train, 
Disherited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain; 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repair'd. 
Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the 

forest  bar'd;  970 

Nor  how  the  ground,  now  dear'd,  with 

ghastly  fright 
Beheld  the  sudden  sun,  a  stranger  to  the 

light. 
The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  be- 
low: 
Of  chips  and  sear  wood  was  the  second  row; 
The  thud  of  greens  and  timber  newly  fell'd; 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odors 

held, 
And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich 

array, 
In  midst  of  which,  embahn'd,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid,  with  mourning 

eyes. 
The  stubble  fir'd;  the  smold'nng  flames 

arise:  980 

This  office  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground; 
But  what  she  spoke,  recovered  from  her 

swound, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress; 
But  by  themselves  the  tender  sex  may 

guess. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  fast, 
Rich  jewels  in  the  Same  the  wealthy  cast; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their 

lances  threw. 
And  gave  the  warrior's  ghost  a  warrior's 

due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  mill^  and 

blood. 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning 

wood,  990 

And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry 

lick  the  food. 
Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride 

around 
The  fire,  and  Aroite's  name  they  thrice  re- 
sound: 
**  HaU,  and  farewell  I "  they  shouted  thrice 

amain. 
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Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they 
tum'd  again: 

Still  as  they  tum'd,  they  beat  their  clat- 
tering shields; 

The  women  mix  their  cries;  and  clamor 
fills  the  fields. 

The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night, 

And  fun'ral  games  were  play'd  at  new  re- 
turning light: 

Who  naked  wre^ed  best,  besmeared  with 
oil,  1000 

Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the 
foil, 

I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend; 

But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 
I  pa»  the  re.t;  tl»  year    wa.    faUy 
mourn  d, 

And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  retum'd: 

When,  by  the  Grecians'  general  consent. 

At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament. 

Among  the  laws  that  pass'd  it  was  decreed, 

That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should 
be  freed;  1009 

Reserving  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne. 

To  which  the  so^reign  summon'd  Palamon. 

Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way. 

Mournful  m  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and, 
plac'd  on  high, 

Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous 
Emily: 

60  call'd,  she  came;  the  senate  rose,  and 
paid 

Becommg  rey'rence  to  the  royal  maid. 

And  firs^  soft  whispers  thro  th'  assembly 
went; 

With  silent  wonder  then  they  wateh'd  th* 
event:  to  19 

All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awful  grace; 

Deep  thouffht  was  in  his  breast,  and  coun- 
sel m  his  face. 

At  length  he  sigh'd;  and  having  first  pre- 
par'd 

Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  de- 
clar'd: 
«  The  CamK.  a»d  Spring  of  motion,  from 
above. 

Hung  down  on  earth  the  golden  chain  of 
love: 

Great  was  th'  effect,  and  high  was  his  in- 
tent. 

When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he 
sent. 

Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air  by  this  were 
bound. 


And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  cre- 
ation crown'd. 
The  chain  still  holds;  for,  tho'  the  forms 
decay,  iq^o 

Eternal  matter  never  wears  away. 
The  same  First  Mover  certain  bounds  has 

plac'd. 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last; 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assign'd 
By  that  all-seeing,  and  all-making  mind: 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may,  for  will  is 

free, 
But  never  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their 

breaui. 
Throw  off  the  burden,  and  suborn  their 

death. 

Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have 

their  end,  1040 

On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend: 

Parts  of  the  whole  are  we;  but  God  the 

whole. 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul. 
For  nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive 
That  being  which  the  whole  can  only  give: 
He  perfeek,  stable;  but  imperfect  we, 
Subject  to  change,  and  difrrent  in  degree; 
FUnts,  beasts,  and  man;  and  as  our  organs 

are. 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent,  th'  ethereal  fire 
Corrupts;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  ex- 
pire: losi 
A.  he  withdraws  hi.  Yirtoe.  M  they  P.M, 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass. 
This  law  th'  Onmiseient  Pow'r  was  pleas'd 

to  give. 
That  ev'ry  kind  should  by  succession  live: 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains; 
The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shooto  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  de- 
grees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he 
stays,  X060 

Supreme  m  state,  and  in  three  more  decays: 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 
And  towns  and  towTs  their  fatal  periods 

meet; 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie. 
Forsaken  of  their  springs,  aud  leave  their 

channels  dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat; 
Then,  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to 
beat; 
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Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing,  in  the  cell; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the 

shell,  1069 

And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  ^their  life,  from  whence  his  own 

began; 
Rechless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne: 
First  yegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  liyes  all  three  to 

waste. 
Some  thus;  but  thousands  more  in  flow'r 

of  age: 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain. 
And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  stormy 

main.  1081 

What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  conmiand  we  perish,  and  we 

spring? 
Then 't  is  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity; 
Take  what  he  gives,  sinoe  to  rebel  is  vain; 
The  bad  grows  better,  whioh  we  well  sus- 
tain: 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose 

aright, 
T  is  best  to  die,  our  honor  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done    our    ancestors    no 

shame,  1090 

But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  secur'd  our 

fame; 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to 

close. 
And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  dispose: 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
Fi»m  futore  duune,  fiom  si<Le8s,  uai 

from  grief; 
Enjoying  while  we  live  the  present  hour. 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flow'r. 
Then    round  our   deathbed  ev'ry    friend 

should  run. 
And  joy  us  of  our  conquest,  early  won; 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious 

tears  xioo 

Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it 

theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honor  dead, 
Why  should  we  mourn,  that  he  so  soon  is 

freed. 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 
With  ^^,^- j™,  .  friend  nu^y  b.  <le- 


From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restored. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsman  or  lus  wife, 
Covdd  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life  I 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is 

lost; 
And,  wone  than  both,  offends  his  happy 

ghost.  1 1 10 

What  then  remains,  but,  after  past  annoy. 
To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 
To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they 

give, 
Possess  our  souls,  and  while  we  live,  to 

live? 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 
And  in  one  point  th'  extremes  of  grief  to 

join; 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renew'd. 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily; 
For  which  already  I  have  gain'd  th'  assent 
Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament,     naa 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful 

knight. 
And  well  deserved,  had  Fortune  done  him 

right: 
*T  is  time  to  mend  her  &ult,  since  Emily 
By  Arcite's  death  from  former  vows  is  free. 
If  you,  fair  sister,  ratify  th'  accord. 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your 

lord, 
*T  is  no  dishonor  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race;      1130 
And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last: 
Pity  is  Heav'n's  and  yours;  nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  soft  as  in  a  woman's  mind." 
He  said;  she  Uush'd;  and,  as  o'eraw'd 

by  might, 
Seem'd  to  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the 

knight. 
Then,  turning  to  the  Theban,  thus  he  said: 
"  Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply    with  my  com- 
mand;" ir39 
And  speaking  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
Smil'd  Venus,  to  behdid  her  own  true 

knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  tho'he  lost  the  fight; 
And  bless'd  wita  nuptial  bliss  the  sweet 

laborious  night. 
Eros  and  Anteros,  on  either  side. 
One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd 

the  bride; 
And  long-attending  Hymen  from  above 
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Shower'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  IdaliangroTe. 
All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after  life, 
No  day  discolored  with  domestic  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mntnal  tmth  believ'd. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeeeiv'd. 
Thus  Heav'n,  beyond  the  compass  of  his 

thought,  1 152 

Sent  him  the  blessing  he  so  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  Queen  of  Love  long  duty 

bless, 
And  all  true  lovers  find  the  same  success. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK 


TO  MY  HONORED  KINSMAN, 
JOHN  DRIDEN,  OF  CHESTER- 
TON, IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
HUNTINGDON,  ESQUIRE 

How  blest  is  he,  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unyez'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of 

strife  I 
Who,  studying  peace  and  shunning  civil 

rage, 
Enjoy 'd  his  youth,  and  now  enjoys  his  age: 
All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own; 
And,  to  be  lov*d  himself,  needs  only  to  be 

known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neigh- ' 

bors  come. 
From  your  award  to  wait  their  final  doom; 
And,  foes  before,  return  in  friendship 

home. 
Without    their    cost,  you  terminate    the 

causcy  10 

And  save  th'  expense  of  long  litigious  laws: 
Where  suits  are  traversed,  iwd  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone. 
Such  are  not  your  decrees;  but  so  de-' 

sign'd. 
The  sanction  leaves  a  Listing  peace  be- 

hind: 
Like  your  own  soul,  serene;  a  pattern  of 

your  mind. 
Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife, 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife; 
Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a 

night. 
Long  penitence  succeeds  a  short  delight:  so 
Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  ev'n  the 

first, 
Tho'  pair'd  by  Heav'n,  in  Paradise  were 

curst. 
For  man  and  woman,  tho'  in  one  they  grow. 
Yet,  first  or  last,  return  again  to  two. 


He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made; 
So,  farther  from  the  fount,  the  stream  at 
random  stray'd. 
How  could  he  stand,  when,  put  to  double 
nain. 

Mr     '  f 

He  must  a  weaker  than  himself  sustain ! 
Each  might  have  stood  perhaps,  but  each 

alone; 
Two  wrestlers  help  to  pull  each    other 

down.  30 

Not  that  my  verse  would  blemish  all ' 

the  fair; 
But  yet  if  some  be  bad,  't  is  wisdom  to  be- 
ware; 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle 

in  the  snare. 
Thus  have  you  shunn'd,  and  shun,  the  mar- 
ried state, 
Trusting  as  little  as  you  can  to  fate. 
No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  your 

door, 
T'  admit  the  wealthy,  and  exclude  the  poor; 
For  Grod,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the 

heart, 
To  sanctify  the  whole,  by  giving  part. 
Heav'n,  who  foresaw  the  will,  the  means 

has  wrought,  40 

And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought; 
The  first-begotten  had  his  father's  shue, 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 
So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields 

increase; 
And  ever  be  you  blest,  who  live  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  soVd,  where'er  her  chariot  flew; 
As  Heav'n  in  desarts  rain'd  the  bread  of 

dew; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most. 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 
With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient 

race,  sp 

You  seek  the  champian  sports  or  sylvan 

chase; 
With  well-breath'd  beagles  you  surround 

the  wood, 
Ev'n  then  industrious  of  the  common  good; 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks; 
Chas'd  ev'n  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to 

bleed, 
Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  muzd'rous 

deed. 
This  fier^  game  your  active  youth  main- 

Not  yet  by  years  extinguished,  tho'  re- 
strain'd: 
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You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious 
hours;  60 

For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  de- 
vours. 

The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found, 

Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round; 

And  after  all  his  wand'ring  ways  are 
done, 

His  circle  fills  and  ends  where  he  begun,  | 

Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sim.  J 
Thus  princes  ease  their  cares;  but  hap- 
pier he 

Who  seeks  not  pleasure  thro'  necessity. 

Than  such  as  once  on  slipp'ry  thrones  were 
plac'd; 

And  chasing,  sigh  to  think  themselves  are 
chas  d.  70 

So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learn'd  to 
kiU, 

And  multiplied  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made; 

Excess  began,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 

Pity  the  gen'rous  kind  their  cares  bestow 

To  search  forbidden  truths;  (a  sin  to  know:) 

To  which  if  human  science  could  attain, 

The  doom  of  death,  pronounced  by  Grod, 
were  vain. 

In  rain  the  leech  would  interpose  delay; 

Fate  fastens  first,  and  vindicates  the  prey. 

What  help  from  art's  endeavors  can  we 
have  ?  81 

Gibbons  but  guesses,  nor  is  sure  to  save; 

But  Maurus  sweeps  whole  parishes,  and 
peoples  ev^  grave; 

And  no  more  mercy  to  mankind  will  use, 

Than  when  he  robb'd  and  murder'd  Maro's 
Muse. 

Wouldst  thou  be  soon  dispatch'd,  and  per- 
ish whole  ? 

Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  M-lb-me 
with  thy  soul. 
By  chase  our  long-liv'd  fathers  eam'd 
their  food; 

Toil  strune  the  nerves  and  purified  the 
bloca: 

But  we,  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 

Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and 
ten.  91 

Better   to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  un- 
bouffht 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend; 

God  never  made  his  work  fw  man  to  mend. 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  once  in  Eden 
plac'd, 


Was  easy  found,  but  was  forbid  the  taste: 
O  had  our  grandsire   walk'd  without  his 

wife. 
He  first  had  sought  the  better  plant  of  life  I 
Now,  both  are  lost;  yet,  wand'ring  in  the 

dark,  100 

Physicians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the 

bark. 
Thev,  lab'ring  for  relief  of  humankind, 
With  sharpen'd  sight  some  remedies  may 

Th'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind. 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take. 

And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 

Garth,  gen'rous  as  his  Muse,  prescribes  and 
gives; 

The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives: 

Ungrateftd  tribe !    who,   like  the   viper's 
brood. 

From  med'cine  issuing,  suck  their  mother's 
blood !  I  to 

Let  these  obey,  and  let  the  leam'd  pre- 
scribe, 

That  men  may  die  without  a  double  bribe: 

Let  them  but  under  their  superiors  kill, 

When  doctors  first  have  sign'd  the  bloody 
bill; 

He  scapes  the  best,  who,  nature  to  repair, 

Draws  physic  from  the  fields,  in  draughts 
of  vital  air. 
Ton  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  pri- 
vate use, 

But  on  the  public  spend  the  rich  produce; 

When,  often  urg'd,  unwilling  to  be  great, 

Your  country  calls  you  from  your  lov'd 
retreat,  zao 

And  sends  to  senates,  charg'd  with  com- 
mon care. 

Which  none  more  shuns,  and  none  can  bet- 
ter bear. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so 
fit. 

To  poise  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit  ? 

Were  these  both  wanting,  (as  they  both 
abound,) 

Where  could  so  firm  integrity  be  found  ? 
Well-bom,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  sup- 
port. 

You  steer  betwixt  the  country  and   the 
court; 

Nor  gratify  whate'er  the  great  desire, 

Nor  grudging  give  what  public  needs  re- 
quire. 130 

Part  must  be  left,  a  fund  when  foes  invade; 

And  part  employ 'd  to  roll  the  wat'ry  trade: 
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Ey'n  Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with 

toil, 
Reqoir'd  a  sabhath  year  to  mend  the  meager 

soil. 
Grood  senators  (and  such  are  you)  so  give, 
That  kin^  may  be  supplied,  the  people 

thnve. 
And  he,  when  want  re<}uire8,  is  truly  wise, 
Who  sUghts  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over- 
buys. 
But  on  our  native  strength,  in  time  of 

need,  relies. 
Munster    was   bought,  we  boast  not  the 

success;  140 

Who  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  his 

peace. 
Our  foes,  compelled  by  need,  have  peace 

embrac'd; 
The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  last: 
Which  if  secure,  securely  we  may  trade; 
Or,  not  secure,  should  never  have  been 

made. 
Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we 

stand. 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land. 
Be,  then,  the  naval  stores  the  nation's  care. 
New  ships  to  build,  and  batter'd  to  repair. 
Observe  the  war,  in  ev'ry  annual  course; 
What  has  been  done  was  done  with  British 

force:  151 

Namur  subdued  is  England's  palm  alone; 
The  rest  besieg'd,  but  we  oonstrain'd  the 

town: 
We  saw  th'  event  that  followed  our  success; 
France,  tho'  pretending  arms,  pursued  the 

peace; 
Oblig'o,  by  one  sole  treaty,  to  restore 
What  twenty  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought: 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our    blood    has 

bought. 
When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to 

flight,  160 

The  weary  Macedons  refus'd  to  fight, 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  confess'd. 
And  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the 

rest. 
Ev'n  victors  are  by  victories  undone;    "j 
Thus  Hannibal,  with  foreign  laurels  won,  I 
To  Carthage  was  recalled,  too  late  to  keep  | 

his  own.  J 

While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are 

ereen, 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful   die 

again? 


In  wars  renewed,  uncertain  of  success; 
Sure  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.  170 
A  patriot   both  the  king  and   count^ 

serves; 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves: 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow. 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we' 

stand; 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand: 
May  neither  overflow,  for    then   they 

drown  the  land  I 
When  both  are  full,  they  feed  our  bl^ 

abode; 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  paradise 

of  God. 
Some  overpoise  of  sway  by  turns  they 

share;  180 

Li  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in 

war: 
Consuls  of  mod'rate  pow'r  in  calms  were 

made; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  dictator 

sway'd. 
Patriots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people's 

right; 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might: 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  re- 
ceive, 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  gen'rous  grandsire;  free  to 

grant 
Li  parliaments  that  weigh'd  their  prince's 

want: 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause,    19^ 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  his  laws; 
And,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to 

lie. 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty. 
And  sham'd  oppression,  till  it  set  him 

free. 

O  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line. 
Who,  while  thou  shar'st  their  luster,  lend'st 

'em  thine. 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see; 
'T  is  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee. 
The  beauties  to  th'  original  I  owe;  i99> 

Which  when  I  miss,  my  own  defects  I  show: 
Nor  think  the  kindred  Muses  thy  disgrace; 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  eVry  race. 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afford; 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd; 
And  'tis  my  praise,  to  make  thy  praises. 

last 
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For  eVn  when  death  diMolVes  our  human ' 

frame. 
The  soul  returns  to  heav'n,  from  whence 

it  came; 
Earth  keeps  the  body,  verse  preserves  the 

fame. 


MELEAGER  AND  ATALANTA 

OUT    OF    THE    EIGHTH    BOOK    OF    OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES 

CONNECTION  TO  THE  FORMER  STORY 

Ovid,  haying  told  how  Thesens  had  freed 
Athens  from  the  tribute  of  ohildren  whieh 
was  impos'd  on  them  by  Minos,  King^  of  Creta, 
by  killing^  the  Blinotanr,  here  miJces  a  di- 
greision  to  the  story  of  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  whieh  is  one  of  the  most  inartifiGial 
eonneotions  in  all  the  Metamorphoses:  for 
he  only  sayi  that  Thesens  obtained  such 
honor  from  that  combat  that  all  Gheeoe 
had  rsoonrse  to  him  in  their  necessities; 
and,  amongst  others,  Galydon,  tho'  the  hero 
of  that  country,  Prince  Meleager,  was  then 
living. 

From  him  the  Calydonians  sought  relief, 
Tho'  valiant  Meleagms  was  their  chief. 
The  cause,  a  boar,  who  ravag'd  far  and 

near, 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath  th'  avenging  minister. 
For  (Eneus,  with  autumnal  plenty  blest, 
By  gifts  to  Heav'n  his  gratitude  expressed: 
Culrd  sheafs,  to  Ceres;  to  Lyieus,  wine; 
To  Pan  and  Pales,  offer'd  sheep  and  kine ; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine. 
Beginning  from  tiie  rural  gods,  his  hand  10 
Was  lib'nd  to  the  pow*rs  of  high  command: 
Each  deitv  in  ev'ry  kind  was  blest. 
Till  at  Diana's  fane  th'  invidious  honor 

ceas'd. 
Wrath  touches  ev'n  the  gods;  the  Queen 

of  Night, 
Fir'd  with  disdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right: 
«  Unhonor'd  tho'  I  am,  at  least,"  said  she, 
"  Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be." 
Swift  as  the  word,  she  sped  the  boar  away. 
With  charge  on  those  devoted  fields  to  prey. 
No  larger  bulls  th'  Egyptian  pastures  feed, 
And  none  so  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed: 
EUs  eyeballs  glue  with  fire,  suffus'd  with 

blood;  32 

His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impaPd  appears, 


And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Froth  fills  his  chape,  he  sends  a  grunting 

sound. 
And  part  he  chums,  and  part  bef  oams  the 

groimd. 
For  tusks  with  Indian  elephants  he  strove, 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  his  mouth 

he  drove. 
He  bums  the  leaves;  the  scorching  blast 

invades  30 

The  tender  com,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades: 
Or,  suff'ring  not  their  yellow  beards  to 

rear, 
He  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts 

the  year. 
In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promis'd 

load; 
Nor  bams  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap'd 

abroad: 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-floor  pre- 
pare. 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives  ever    green  the    ground   is 

strow'd. 
And  grapes  ungather'd  shed  their  gen'rous 

blood. 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  sheep      40 
Their  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  buUs 

can  keep. 
From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble 

run. 
Nor  think  themselves  secure  within  the 

town; 
Till  Meleagros,  and  his  chosen  crew, 
Contemn  the  danger,  and  the  praise  pursue. 
Fair  Leda's  twins  —  in  time  to  stars  de- 
creed— 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery 

steed; 
Then  issued  forth  fam'd  Jason  after  these. 
Who  mann'd  the  foremost  ship  that  sail'd 

the  seas; 
Then  Theseus,  join'd  with  bold  Perithous, 

came,  50 

A  siiuple  concord  in  a  double  name: 
The  Thestian  sons,  Idas  who  swiftly  ran, 
And  Ctsneus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lynceus,  with  eagle's  eyes,  and  lion's  heart; 
Leucippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart: 
Acastus,  Phileus,  Phosnix,  Telamon, 
Echion,  Lelex,  and  Eurytion, 
Achilles'  father,  and  rreat  Phocus'  son'^  ^ 
Dryas  the  fierce,  and  Hippasus  the  strong. 
With  twice  old  lolas,  ana  Nestor  then  but 

young;  60 
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Laertes  active,  and  Ancseus  bold; 

Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  fore- 
told, 

And  *  t'other  seer  yet  by  his  wife  •  Amphi- 
unsold.  «■»»»• 

A  thousand  others  of  immortal  fame; 

Among  the  rest  fair  Atalanta  came, 

Grace  of  the   woods:   a  diamond  buckle 
bound 

Her  vest  behind,  that  else  had  flow'd  upon 
the  ground,  , 

And  shew'd  her  buskin'd  legs;  her  head  was 
bare, 

But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 

Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  tied  above:     70 

Sweet  negligence  !  unheeded  bait  of  love  ! 

Her  soundine  quiver  on  her  shoulder  tied, 

One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  supplied. 

Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  dis- 

Slay'd 
erce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid. 
The  Calydonian  chief  at  onoe  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  received  the  flame. 
With  heav'ns  averse.     "  O  happy  youth,"  he 

cried, 
«For  whom  thy  fates  reserve  so  fair  a 

bride!"  80 

He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say ; 
His  honor  call'd  his  eyes  another  way, 
And  f orc'd  him  to  pursue  the  now  neg- 
lected prey. 
There  stood  a  forest  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
Which  overlooked  the  shaded  plains  below. 
No  sounding  az  presumed  those  trees  to 

bite; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  sight. 
The  heroes  there  arriv'd,  some  spread' 

around 
The  toils,  some  search  the  footsteps  on 

the  ground. 
Some  from  the  cluiins  the  faithful  dofirs 

imboimd.  '%_ 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  in  thought. 
The  chiefs  their  honorable  danger  sought. 
A  valley  stood  below;  the  common  diain 
Of  waters  from  above,  and  falling  rain: 
The  bottom  was  a  moist  and  marshy  ground, 
Whose  edges  were  with    bending  osiers 

orown'd; 
The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood, 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 
From  hence  the  boar  was  rous'd,  and 

sprung  amain,  99 

Like  lightning  sudden,  on  the  warrior  train; 


Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  shakes ' 

the  ground; 
The  forest  echoes  to  the  crackling  sound;  1- 
Shout  the  fierce  youth,  ftnd  chunon  riug 

around.  J 

All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  pre- 

par'd; 
With   broad  steel  heads    the    brandish'd 

weapons  glar'd. 
The  beast  impetuous  with  his  tusks  aside  ^ 
Deals  glancing  wounds;  the  fearful  dogs 

divide: 
AH  spend  their  mouth  aloof,  but  none 

abide. 

Echion  threw  the  first,  but  miss'd  his  mark. 
And  stuck  his  boar-spear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jason;  and  his  javelin  seem'd  to  take. 
But  fail'd  with  overforce,  and  whizz' d  above 

his  back.  n2 

Mopsus  was  next;  but,  ere  he  threw,  ad- 

dress'd 
To   Phcebus  thus:    *'0   patron,   help   thy 

priest; 
If  I  adore,  and  ever  have  ador'd 
Thy  pow'r  divine,  thy  present  aid  afford; 
That  I  may  reach  the  beast."    The  god 

allow'd 
His  pray'r,  and,  smiling,  gave  him  what  he 

could: 
He  reach 'd  the  savage,  but  no  blood  he 

drew; 
Dian  unarm 'd  the  javelin  as  it  flew.  ix> 

This  chaf 'd  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames 

expire. 
And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirl'd  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine 

thrown. 
Amid  the  foes,  so  flies  a  mighty  stone, 
As  flew  the  beast;  the  left  wing  put  to 

flight. 
The  chiefs  o'erbome,  he  rushes  on  the  right 
Empalamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid 
In  dust,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their 

fellows'  aid. 
Onesimus  far'd  worse,  prepared  to  fly;    129 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 
And  cut  the  nerves;  the  nerves  no  more 

sustain 
The  bxdk;  the  bulk  unpropp*d  falls  head- 
long on  the  plain. 
Nestor  had  fail'd  the  fall  of  Troy  to  see; 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a 

tree; 
Then  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down 

with  fear, 
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And  thought  his  monstions  foe  was  still  too 

near. 
Against  a  stomp  his  tusk    the    monster 

grinds, 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  vigor  finds; 
Then,  trusting  to  his  arms,  young  Othrys 

found. 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continued 

wound.  140 

Now  Leda's  twins,  the  future  stars,  appear; 
White  were  their  habits,  white  their  horses 

were; 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw, 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe : 
Nor  had  they  miss'd;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Concealed  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious 

to  the  steed. 
But  Telamon  rush'd  in,  and  happed  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  that  held  his  fastened  feet; 
So  down  he  fell;  whom,  sprawling  on  the 

ground. 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  un- 
bound. 150 
Meantime  the  yirgin  hmitrew  was  not 

slow 
T'  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow: 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fastened  arrow  stood. 
And  from  the  wound  appeared  the  trickling 

blood. 
She  blush'd  for  joy;  but  Meleagros  rais'd 
His  voice  with  loud  applause,  and  the  fair 

archer  praised. 
He  was  the  first  to  see,  and  first  to  show 
His  friends  the  marks  of  the  successful 

blow. 
**  Nor  shall  thy  valor  want  the  praises  due," 
He  said;  a  virtuous  envy  seiz'a  the  crew. 
They  shout;  the  shouting  animates   their 

hearts,  161 

And   all  at  once  employ  their  thronging 

darts; 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join; 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 
With  both  his  hands  the  proud   Ancsus 

takes. 
And  flourishes  his  double-biting  ax; 
Then  forward  to  his  fate,  he  tw>k  a  stride 
Before  the  rest,  and  to  his  fellows  cried: 
''Give  place,  and  mark  the  diff'rence,  if 

you  can, 
Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man.      170 
The  boar  is  doomed;  nor,  tho'  Diana  lend 
Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beast  defend." 
Thus  boasted  he;  then  stretch'd,  on  tiptoe 

stood, 


Secure  to  make  his  empty  promise  good. 
But  the  more  wary  beast  prevents  the  blow, 
And  upward  rips  the  grom  of  lus  audacious 

foe. 
Ancceus  falls;  his  bowels  from  the  woimd 
Rush  out,  and  clotter'd  blood  diRtAina  the 

ground. 
Feriwous,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
Press'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance;  to  whom 

from  far  180 

Thus  Theseus  cried:  **  O  stay,  my  better 

part. 
My  more  than  mistress;  of  my  heart,  the 

heart: 
The  strong  may  fight  aloof;  Ancssus  tried 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  presuming  died." 
He  said,  and,  while  he  spake,  his  javelin 

threw: 
Hissing  in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  flew; 
But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 
The  marksman  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he 

fixU 
Once  more  bold  Jason  threw,  but  fail'd 

to  wound 
The    boar,    and   slew    an    undeserving 

hound;  190 

And  thro'  the  dog  the  dart  was  naU'd  to 

ground. 
Two  spears  from  Meleager's  hand  were 

sent. 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th'  event: 
The  first  was  fix'd  in  earth,  the  second  stood 
On  the   boar's   bristled   back,  and  deeply 

drank  his  blood. 
Now    while    the    tortur'd    salvage    turns 

around. 
And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the 

wound. 
The  wound's  great  author,  close  at  hand, 

provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled 

strokes; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels,  and  with  his  pointed 

dart  300 

Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 
Qmck  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy 

gires. 
Then  &,lls,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  ex- 
pires. 
This  act  with  shouts  heaVn-high  the  friendly 

band 
Applaud,  and  strain  in  theirs  the  victor 

hand. 
Then  all  approach  the  slain  with  vast  sur- 
prise. 
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Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies; 
And,  scarce  secure,  reach  out  their  spears 

a£ar, 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  part- 
nership of  war. 
But  he,  the  conqu'ring  chief,  his  foot 

impress'd  aio 

On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast; 
And,  gazing  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
"Accept,"  said  he,  ''fair  Nonacrine,  my 

prize; 
And,  tho'  inferior,  suffer  me  to  join 
My  labors,  and  my  part  of  praise,  with 

thine:" 
At  this  presents  her  with  the  tusky  head 
And  chine,  with  rising  bristles    roughly 

spr^ftd. 
Glad,  she  receiy'd  the  gift;  and  seem'd  to 

take 
With  double  pleasure,  for  the  giver's  sake. 
The  rest  were  seiz'd  with  sullen  discontent, 
And  a  deaf  murmur  thro'  the  squadron  went: 
All  envied;    but  the   Thestyan    brethren 

show'd  222 

The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their 

spleen  aloud: 
"  Lay  down  those  honor'd  spoils,  nor  think 

to  share. 
Weak  woman  as  thou  art,  the  prize  of  war: 
Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreign  chum, 
Since  Meleagros  from  our  lineage  came. 
Trust  not  thy  beauty;  but  restore  the  prize. 
Which  he,  besotted  on  that  face  and  eyes. 
Would  rend  from  us."    At  this,  inflam'd 

with  spite,  230 

From  her  they  snatch  the  gift,  from  him  the 

giver's  right. 
But  soon  th'  impatient  prince  his  fauchion 

drew, 
And  cried:  "  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due. 
Now  learn  the  diff'renoe,  at  your  proper 

cost. 
Betwixt  true  valor  and  an  empty  boast." 
At  this  advanc'd,  and,  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom    plung'd  the 

sword: 
Tozeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow, 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow, 
Stood  doubting;  and,  while  doulmng  thus 

he  stood,  240 

Beceiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's 

blood. 
Pleas'd  with  the  first,  unknown  the  second 

news, 
Althea  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 


For  her  son's  conquest;  when  at  length' 

appear 
Her  grisly  brethren  stretoh'd  upon  the 

bier. 
Pale  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  chang'd  her 

cheer, 
And  with  her  cheer  her  robes;  but  hearing 

teU 
The  cause,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they 

feU, 
'T  was  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were 

one  249 

Within  her  soul;  at  last 't  was  rage  alone; 
Which  burning  upwards  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  consid'ring  in  her  eyes. 
There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  hearth: 
When  she  was  lab'ring  m  the  throes  of  birth 
For  th'  unborn  chief,  uie  Fatal  Sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame: 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tum'd  the  wheel  apace; 
And  turning  sung:  **  To  this  red  brand  and 

thee, 
0  newborn  babe,  we  give  an  equal  des- 
tiny: "  s6o 
So  vanish'd  out  of  view.  The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  quench'd 

the  flame: 
The  log,  in  secret  lock'd,  she  kept  with  care; 
And  that,  while  thus  preserv'd,  preserv'd 

her  heir. 
This  brand  she  now  produc'd;  and  first  she 

strows 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after 

blows; 
Thrice  heav'd  her  hand,  and  heaVd,  she 

thrice  repress'd: 
The  sister  and  the  mother  Ions  contest, 
Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breast; 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury 

glow,  270 

Now  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow; 
Now  low'ring  looks  presage  approaching 

storms. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms. 
Besolv'd,  she  doubts  again;  the  tears  she 

dried 
With  burning  rage  are  by  new  tears  sup- 
plied; 
And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  waves 

assail, 
Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  > 

the  ^e,  I 

Both  opposite,  and  neither  long  prevail — J 
She  feels  a  double  force;  by  turns  obeys 
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Tk*  imperioiu  tempest,  and  th'  impetuous 

seas:  380 

So  fares  AlihsDa's  mind;  she  first  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents. 
Sister  and  mother  long  the  seales  divide, 
Bnt  the  beam  nodded  on  the  sister's  side. 
Sometimes  she  softly  sigh'd,  then  roar'd 

aloud; 
But  sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood. 
The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  de- 
creed, 
To  please  her  brother's  ghost,  her  son  should 

bleed; 
And  when  the  fnn'ral  flames  began  to  rise, 
''Receive,"  she  said,  ''a  sister's  sacri- 
fice: 390 
A  mother's  bowels  bum."  High  in  her  hand. 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  held  the  fatal 

brand; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she 

bow'd, 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud: 
**  Come,  come,  revenging  sisters,  come  and 

view 
A  sister  paying  her  dead  brothers'  due: 
A  crime  I  mmish,  and  a  crime  commit; 
But  blood  for  blood,  and  death  for  death  is 

fit; 
Great  crimes  must  be  with  greater  crimes 

repaid, 
And  second  funerals  on  the  former  laid.  300 
Let  the  whole  household  in  one  ruin  fall. 
And  may  Diana's  curse  o'ertake  us  all. 
Shall  fate  to  hapj^  (Eneus  still  allow 
One  son,  while  Thestius  stands  depriv'd 

of  two? 
Better  three  lost,  than  one  unpunish'd  go. 
Take  then,  dear  ghosts,  (while  yet,  admitted 

new 
In  hell,  you  wait  my  duty,)  take  vour  due; 
A  costly  ofTring  on  your  tomb  is  laid, 
When  with  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is 

paid. 
«  Ah  !  whither  am  I  hurried  ?    Ah  !  for- 

eive,  310 

Ye  shaaes,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live; 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death;  tho'  he 
Deserves  it,  he  deserves  it  not  from  me. 
''Then  shall  th'  unpunish'd  wretch  insult 

the  slain? 
Triumphant  live  ?  nor  only  live,  bnt  reign  ? 
While  you,  thin  shades,  the  sport  of  winds, 

are  toss'd 
O'er  dreary  plains,  or  dread  the  burning 

coast. 


I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  't  is  past,  't  is  done; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son; 
Perish  his  sire,  and  perish  I  withal;         3*0 
And  let  the  house's  heir  and  the  hop'd  king- 
dom fall. 
"  Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  love. 
And  where  the  pains  with  which  ten  months 

I  strove  ! 
Ah !  hadst  thou  died,  my  son,  in  infant  years, 
Thy  little  hearse  had  been  bedew'd  with 

tears. 
"Thou  liv'st  by  me;  to  me  thy  breath 

resign; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require. 
Once  giv'n  at  birth,  and  once  preserv'd  from 

fire:  329 

One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more. 
And  me  to  them  who  fell  by  thee  restore. 
**  I  would,  but  cannot:  my  son's  image 

stands 
Before  my  sight;  and  now  their  angry  hands 
My  brothers   hold,  and  vengeance  these 

exact; 
This  pleads  compassion,  and  repents  the  fact. 
**  He  pleads  in  vain,  and  I  pronounce  his 

doom: 
My  brothers,  tho'  unjustly,  shall  o'ercome. 
But  having  paid  their  injur'd  ghosts  their 

due. 
My  son  requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall 

his  pursue.'  339 

At  this,  for  the  last  time  she  lifts  her  hand. 

Averts  her  eyes,  and  half  unwilling  drops 

the  brand. 
The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown. 
Or  drew,  or  seem'd  to  draw,  a  dving  croan; 
The  fires  themselves  but  faintly  lick'd  their 

prey. 
Then  loath 'd  their  impious  food,  and  would 

have  shrunk  away. 
Just  then  the  hero  cast  a  doleful  crv. 
And  in  those  absent  flames  began  to  fry: 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins. 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains; 
He  fear'd  not  fate,  but  only  griev'd  to  die 
Without  an  honest  wound,  and  by  a  death 

so  dry.  351 

**  Happy  Ancieus,"  thrice  aloud  he  cried, 
"With  what  becoming  fate  in  arms  he 

died  I " 
Then  call'd  his  brothers,  sisters,  sire,  around, 
And  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were 

bound; 
Perhaps  his  mother;  a  long  sigh  he  drew. 
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And  his  voioe  failing,  took  his  last  adieu: 
For,  as  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  stay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay; 
They  rise,  and  sink  by  fits;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no 

more:  36x 

Just  so  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair, 
Till  the  last  burning  breath  shoots  out  the 

soul  in  air. 
Now  lofty  Calydon  in  ruins  lies; 
All  aees,  all  degrees  unsluice  their  eyes; 
And  heaven  and  earth  resound  with  mur- 
murs, groans,  and  cries. 
Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breasts, 

and  tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  scattered 

hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  no  more. 
With  sorrow  sunk,  lies  prostrate  on  the 

floor;  370 

Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  dust  obscene. 
And  curses  age,  and  loathes  a  life  prolong'd 

with  pain. 
By  steel  her  stubborn  soul  his  mother  freed, 
And  punish'd  on  herself  her  impious  deed. 
Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  their  hundred  ofiBces  discharge; 
Had  Phoebus  all  his  Helicon  bestowed. 
In  all  the  streams  inspiring  aU  the  god; 
Those  tongues,  that  wit,  those  streams,  that 

god  in  vain 
Would  offer  to  describe  lus  sisters'  pain.  380 
They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruis- 
ing blow, 
Till  they  tum'd  livid,  and  corrupt  the  snow. 
The  corpse  they  cherish,  while  the  corpse 

remains. 
And  exercise  and  rub  with  fruitless  pains; 
And  when  to  f un'ral  flames 't  is  borne  away, 
They  kiss  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay: 
And  when  those  fun'ial  flames  no  longer 

bum, 
(The  dust  compos'd  within  a  pious  um,^ 
Ev'n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  contess. 
And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their 

bo«oms  press.  390 

His  tomb  is  rais'd;  then,  stretch'd  along 

the  ground, 
Those  living  monuments  his  tomb  surround : 
Ev'n  to  his  name,  inscribed,  their  tears  they 

pay, 

Till  tears  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away. 
But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  spent, 
Not  with  less  ruin  than  a  race  content: 
Excepting  Gorge,  perish'd  all  the  seed. 


And*  her  whom  Heav'n  for  Hercules  •i>a|». 

decreed.  ^^*^- 

Satiate  at  last,  no  longer  she  pursued      399 
The  weepine  sisters;  but  with  wings  endued. 
And  homy  beaks,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air; 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  feathered 

flocks  repair. 
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Salerno 


Whiuc     Norman     Tanoied 

reign'd. 
The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gain'd; 
Till,  tum'd  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days. 
He  lost  the  luster  of  his  former  praise; 
And,  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he 

stood 

"""^"fe ""''''  """^^  "  ''•^''"' 

This  prince,  of  Fortune's  favor  long  pos- 
sessed, 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  blest; 
And  blest  he  might  have  been  with  her 
alone:  9 

But  O  I  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none ! 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  de- 
light. 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight: 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear; 
She  liv'd  by  him,  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delay'd 
Her  naptifd  bands,  and  kept  her  long  a 

maid. 
As  envying  anv  else  should  share  a  part 
Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heart. 
At  length,  as  public  decency  required, 
And  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desir'd,  ao 

With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will  than  gave  his  own  consent. 
So  was  she  torn  as  from  a  lover's  side. 
And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bnde. 
Short  were  her  marriage  joys,  for  in  the 
prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time; 
And,  to  her  father's  court  in  little  space 
Restor'd  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place , 
More  lov'd,  and  more  exalted  into  grace   ^ 
This  princess,  fresh  and  young,  and  fair  and 
wise,  30 

The  worship'd  idol  of  her  father's  eyes. 
Did  all  her  sex  in  ev'ry  grace  exceed. 
And  had  more  wit  beside  than  woui^n  need. 


se  ^ 
e.  J 
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Youth,  health,  and  ease,  and  moat  an ' 

amoroiis  mind. 
To  second  naptials  had  her  thoughts  in- 

clin'd; 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting 

behind. 

But,  prodigal  in  ey'ry  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupplied  her  only  want; 
And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride, 
Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  help,  would 

hide.  40 

ResoWd  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time. 
And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a  crime. 
She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind. 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  tied, 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  shb  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of   bounteous  nature 

crown'd. 
Of  eentle  blood ;  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate.    50 
Gniscard  his  name  was  call'd,  of  blooming 

age. 
Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his 

To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd, 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sig^monda  vow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  concealed, 
And  with  close  glances  ey'ry  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth;  and  ev'ry  day  increased 
The   raging  fire  that  bum'd   within   her 

breast. 
Some  secret  charm  did  all  his  acts  attend. 
And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could 

mend;  60 

Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey; 
So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  were  set, 
At  length  their  twisted  rays  together  met; 
And  he,  surprised  with  himtible  joy,  surrey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid: 
Not  well  assur'd,  while  doubtful  hopes  he 

nur9*d, 
A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first; 
And  he,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart. 
Without  defense  receiT'd  it  in  his  heart.  70 
In  public  tho'  their  passion  wanted  speech, 
Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each; 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were 

denied; 
But  all  those  wants  ingenious  Love  supplied. 
Th'  inyentive  eod,  who  never  fails  his  part, 
Inspires  the  wit  when  once  he  warms  the 

heart. 


When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle 

seen, 
Where  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought. 
But  in  the  concave  had  enclos'd  a  note.     80 
With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in 

sport, 
Toss'd  to  her  love,  in  presence  of  the  court: 
'*  Take  it,"  she  said,  "  and  when  your  needs 

require, 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your 

fire." 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  divin'd 
The  seeming  toy  was  not  for  naught  de- 
signed; 
But  when  retir'd,  so  long  with  curious  eyes 
He  view'd  the  present,  that  he  found  the 

prize. 
Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  aU  convey 'd  ^ 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray 'd  '^ 
Bv  some  false  confident,  or  fav'rite  maid.  J 
The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to 

meet,  93 

Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ; 
But  since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it 

best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  pow'r  at  least; 
Ana  for  their  solemn  vows  prepar'd  a 

priest. 

Guiscard  (her  secret  purpose  understood) 
With  joy  prepar'd  to  meet  the  coming  good; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resolv'd  to  spare, 
But  use  the  means  appointed  by  the  fair,  xoo 

Near  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with 

wood. 
Thro'  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense ; 
The  work  it  seem'd   of  some   suspicious 

prince. 
Who,   when  abusing  pow'r  with   lawless 

miffht. 
From  public  justice  would  secure  his  flight. 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way 
Reach'd  ev'n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant 

lay, 
Fit  for  his  purpose;  on  a  lower  floor        109 
He  lodg'd,  whose  issue  was  an  iron  door; 
From  whence,  by  stairs  descending  to  the 

ground. 
In  the  blind  ffrot  a  safe  retreat  he  found. 
Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o'ergrown 
With  brambles,  chok'd  by  time,  and  now 

unknown. 
A  rift  there  was,  which  from  the  mountain's 

height 
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Convey'd  a  glixmn'rinff  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing  place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whose  nse  iho*  lost  to 

fame,  xx9 

Was  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame; 
The  cavem,  omy  to  her  father  known, 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest, 
Till  love  recalled  it  to  her  lab'ring  breast, 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  Heav'n  designed. 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to 

blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires ! 
Tho'  jealousy  of  state  th'  invention  found. 
Yet  love  refin'd  upon  the  former  ground. 
That  way  the  tyrant  had  reserv'd,  to  fly  131 
Pursuing  hate,  now  serv'd  to  bring  two 

lovers  nigh. 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept 

the  key. 
Bold  by  desire,  explor'd  the  secret  way; 
Now  tried  the  stairs,  and,  wading  thro'  the 

night, 
Searoh'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into 

light. 
All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  ezplain'd, 
Th'  instructed  youth  might  compass  what 

remain'd; 
The  cavem  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find. 
Because  the  path, disus'd,  was  out  of  mind: 
But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copse  it  lay,  141 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey. 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplez'd  with  thorns  he 

knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew; 
And  thus  provided,  search'd    the    brake 

around. 
Till  the  chok'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 
Thus,  all  prepar'd,  the  promis'd  hour 

arriv'd. 
So  long  expected,  and  so  well  eontriv'd: 
With  love  to  friend,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep 

descent.  150 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  snbom'd  be- 
fore. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door; 
The  maids  m  distant  rooms  were  sent  to  rest. 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  guest. 
He  came,  and  knocking  thrice,  without 

delay. 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  tum'd  the  key; 
At  once  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms, 


And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  arms. 
The  leathern  outside,  boist'rous  as  it  was. 
Grave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  em- 
brace; 160 
On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick. 
That  neither  he  nor  she  had  breath  to  speak. 
The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  saw. 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law. 
And  mutter'd  fast  the  matrimony  o*er, 
For  fear  committed  sin  should  get  before. 
His  work  perf orm'd,  he  left  the  pair  alone,  1 
Because  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  soon ;  I 
His  presence  odious,  when  his  task  was  | 
done.  J 
What  thoughts  he  had  beseems  not  me  to^ 
say;                                              170 
Tho'  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and 

And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting 
thoughts  away. 

The  foe  once  gone,  they  took  their  full 
delight; 
'Twas  restless  rage  and  tempest  all  the 

night; 
For  g^edy  love  each  moment  would  em- 
ploy, 
And  grudg*d  the  shortest  pauses  of  their  joy. 

Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously  begun. 
And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on; 
The  stealth  itself  did  appetite  restore,  179 
And  look'd  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleas'd  the  more. 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way ; 
The  wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key: 
Love  rioted  secure,  and,  long  enjoy'd. 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  oloy'd. 

But  as  extremes  are  short,  of  ill  and  good. 
And  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood ; 
So  Fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their 

joy* 

Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  lov'd,  and  whose  de- 
light X89 
Was  plac'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight, 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  aflPairs  were  done. 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her 

alone; 
And,  as  a  father's  privilege  allow'd. 
Without  attendance  of  th  officious  crowd. 

It  happen'd  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  day 
He  tried  to  sleep,  as  was  his  usual  way, 
The  balmy  slumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes. 
And  forc'd  him,  in  his  own  despite,  to  rise. 
Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care. 
He  souffht  the  conversation  of  the  fair;    «o 
But  wiUi  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone» 
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In  Bbady  walks  the  foorehing  heat  to  shim. 
He  would  not  yiolate  that  sweet  recess. 
And  found  besides  a  welcome  heaviness 
That  seiz'd  his  eyes;  and  slumber,  which 

forffot, 
When  calrd  before,  to  eome»  now  came  un- 
sought. 
From  light  retir'd,  behind  his  daughter's 

bed. 
He  for  approaching  sleep  composed  his  head; 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  desisn'd, 
So  quilted,  that  lie  lay  at  ease  recliird;  aio 
The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to 

screen, 
As  if  he  had  eontriy'd  to  lie  unseen: 
Thus  cover'd  with  an  artificial  night. 
Sleep  did  his  o£Boe  soon,  and  seal'd  his  sight. 
With  Heav'n  ayerse,  in  this  ill«omen'd 

hour 
Was  Guiscard  summoned  to  the  secret  bow'r, 
And  the  fair  nymph,  with  expectation  flr'd. 
From  her  attending  damsels  was  retir'd: 
For,  true  to  loye,  she  measured  time  so  right. 
As  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  delight,    sao 
The  garden,  seated  on  the  leyel  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and,  loc^ng  ey'ry  door. 
Thought  all  secure;  but  little  did  she  know. 
Blind  to  her  fate,  she  had  inclos'd  her  foe. 
Attending  Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 
Stood   rrady,   with    his    thrice  -  repeated 

knock: 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring 

grate 
Rung  oeaf,  and  hollow,  and  presag'd  their 

fate. 
The  door  unlook'd,  to  known  delight  they 

haste, 
And,  pantiiup,  in  each  other's  arms  em- 

brac'o,  230 

Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual  freight, 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted 

weight. 
The  su(»ien  bound  awak'd  the  sleeping 


And  shew'd  a  sight  no  parent  can  desire; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  yiew 
The  loye  discoyer'd,  and  the  lover  knew. 
He  would  have  cried;  but,  hoping  that  he 

dreamt. 
Amazement  tied  his  tdngne,  and  stopp'd  th' 

attempt. 
Th'  ensuing  moment  all  the  truth  declar'd. 
But  now  he  stood  collected  and  prepared; 
For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on 

his  guard. 


«4i 


So,  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay,  ^ 

Dissembling  sleep,  and  watehful  to  betray,  > 
With  inwara  rage  he  meditates  his  prey.  J 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  de- 
sires. 
Alternate  londled,  and  then  quenoh'd  their 

fires; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death  they^ 

play'd. 
Full  of  themselves,  themselves  alone  sur- 

vey'd. 
And,  too  secure,   were    by  themselves 

betray'd. 
Long  time  dissolv'd  in  pleasure  thus  they 

lay*  as© 

Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their  play; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  thro'  the  cave 

u;ain 
Retum'd;    the  princess  mingled  with  her 

train. 
Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was 

clear. 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen. 
And    methodize    revenge:    to    death    he 

griev'd; 
And,  but  he  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce  be- 

liev'd. 
Th'  aprpointment  for  th'  ensuing  nighty 

he  heard,  a6o  I 

And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd  f 
Two  brawny  yeoman  of  his  trusty  guard.  J 
Scarce  had  unwary  Guiscard  set  his  foot 
Within  the  farmost  entrance  of  the  grot. 
When  these  in  secret  ambush  ready  lay, 
And  rushing  on  the  sudden  seiz'd  the  prey. 
Eneumber'd  with  his  frock,  without  de- ' 

fense, 
An   easy  prize,  they   led    the   pris'ner 

thence. 
And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the 

prmoe. 

The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong   370 
To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  restrain'd  his 

tongue, 
And  only  said:  "Thus  servants  are  pre- 

ferr'd. 
And,  trusted,  thus  their  sov'reigns  they 

reward. 
Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  receiv'd 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  be- 

liev'd.'*^ 
He  paus'd  and  chok'd  the  rest.    The 

youth,  who  saw 
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His  forfeit  life  abandoned  to  the  law, 
The  judee  th'  accuser,  and  th'  offense  to  him 
Who  had  both  pow'r  and  will  t'  avenge  the 

CTuney  379 

No  vain  defense  prepared,  but  thus  replied: 
**  The  faults  of  Love  by  Love  are  justified: 
With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns. 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains; 
And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me." 
This  Dold  return  with  seeming  patience 

heard, 
The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 
The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his 

wither'd  breast,  290 

But  would  not  violate  his  daughter's  rest; 
Who  long  expecting  lay,  for  bliss  prepar'd, 
Lisf  ning  for  noise,  and  griev'd  that  none 

she  heard; 
Oft  rose,  and  oft  in  vain  employ 'd  the  key, 
And  oft  accus'd  her  lover  of  delay; 
And  pass'd  the  tedious  hours  in  anxious 

thoughts  away. 
The  morrow  came,  and  at  his  usual  hour 
Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r; 
Her  cheek  (for  such  his  custom  was)  he 

kiss'd, 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids 

dismissed.  300 

The  royal  dignity  thus  far  maintain'd. 
Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer  feign'd; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appear' d, 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his 

beard. 
"O  Sigismonda,"  he  began  to  say: 
Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  f  orc'd  to 

stay. 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their 

way: 

"  I  thought,  O  Sigismonda,  (but  how  blind 
Are  parents'  eyes,  their  children's  foults  to 

find  I)  309 

Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding  were  above 
A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love; 
Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could' 

convince 
So  fond  a  father,  and  so  just  a  prince. 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbeliev'd 

offense. 
Then  what  indignant  sorrow  must  I  have. 
To  see  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  slave  t 
A  man  so  smellii^  of  the  people's  lee. 
The  court  reoeiv'd  him  first  for  charity; 


And  since  with  no  degree  of  honor  grae'd^ 
But  only  suffer'd  where  he  first  was  plae'd: 
A  grov'ling  insect  still,  and  so  design'd  321 
By  Nature's  hand,  nor  bom  of  noble  kind; 
A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz'd. 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd. 
To  what  has  HeaVn  reserv'd  my  age  ?  Ah  1 

why 
Should  man,  when  Nature  calls,  not  choose 

to  die, 
Rather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  Fate  has  wisely  east  behind. 
For  those  to  feel,  whom  fond  desire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give ! 
Each  has  his  share  of  good;  and  when  't  is 

gone,  331 

The  guest,  tho'  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 
But  I,  expecting  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
Protracting  life,  have  liVd  a  day  too  long. 
If  vesterday  could  be  recall'd  again, 
£v'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign; 
But 't  is  too  late,  mv  glorious  race  is  run, 
And  a  dark  cloud  o^rtakes  my  setting  sun. 
Hadst  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  sav'a  the 

shame. 
If  not  the  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name,  340 
This  little  comfort  had  relieVd  mv  mind, 
'T  was  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  Idnd; 
But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shews  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud. 
Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  thee, 
Nor  the  least  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 
«  For  him  I  have  resolv'd:  whom  by  sur^ 

prise 
I  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it  in  disguise; 
For  such  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent.     350 
The  harder  question  yet  remains  behind,  *] 
What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can  find  I 
To  punish  an  offense  of  this  degenerate  [ 

kind.  J 

**  As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  I  love  thee, 

more 
Than  ever  fother  lov'd  a  child  before; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forffive: 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have 

thee  live. 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state. 
My  justice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy 

fate. 
Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  course  to 

steer;  360 

Nature's  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe: 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring, 
On  either  side,  the  father  and  the  king. 
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Heav'n  knowsi  my  heart  is  bent  to  favor 

thee; 
Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the 

rest  to  me." 
Here  stopping  with  a  sigh,  he  pour'd  a 

flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  his  last  expression  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw 

alone  368 

The  secret  condnot  of  her  love  was  known, 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  sonl  possessed, 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her  breast: 
And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart. 
With  cries  and    tears,  had    testified    her 

smart; 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  control. 
New  strung,  and  stiffer  bent  her  softer  soul; 
The  heroine  assumed  the  woman's  place, 
Confirm'd  her  mind,  and  fortified  her  face. 
Why  should  she  beg,  or  what  oould  she  pre- 
tend. 
When  her  stem  father  had  oondemn'd  her 

friend? 
Her  life  she  might  have  had;  but  her  de- 
spair 380 
Of  saving  his  had  put  it  past  her  care: 
Besolv'd  on  fate,  she  would  not  lose  her 

breath. 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  solicit  death. 
Fiz'd  on  this  thought,  she  not,  as  women 

use. 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excuse; 
But  boldly  justified  her  innocence. 
And,  while  the  foet  was  own'd,  denied  th' 

offense: 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance  midway,  and  then  un- 

dauntM  spoke:  389 

**  Tancred,  I  neither  am  dispoe'd  to  make 
Request  for  life,  nor  offer'd  life  to  take; 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  sJl 
Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  fall. 
My  words  to  saered  truth  shall  be  confin'd. 
My  deeds  shall  shew  the  greatness  of  my 

mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  I  own;  that  still  I  love, 
I  call  to  witness  ail  the  pow'rs  above. 
Tet  more  I  own:  to  Guiscard's  love  I  give 
The  small  remaining  time  I  have  to  live; 
And  if  beyond  this  ufe  desire  can  be,      400 
Not  fate  itself  shall  set  my  passion  free. 
**  This  first  avoVd;  nor  folly  warp'd  my 

mind. 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray 'd  my  virtue;  for  too  well  I  knew 


What  honor  was,  and  honor  had  his  due: 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  tied; 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice: 
Tet  more,  his  merits  justified  my  choice; 
Which  had  they  not,  the  first  election  thine. 
That  bond  dinolv'd,  the  next  is  ^ely 

mine.  411 

Or,  grant  I  err'd,  (which  yet  I  must  deny,) 
Had  parents  pow'r  ev'n  second  vows  to  tie, 
Thy  bttle  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights  ^ 
Has  forced  me  to  recourse  of  marriage 

rites,  > 

To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known  i 

delights.  J 

What  have  I  done  in  this,  deserving  blame  ? 
State  laws  may  alter ;  nature's  are  the  same : 
Those  are  usurp'd  on  helpless  womankind^ 
Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting 

pow'r  to  bind.  430 

*'Thou,  Tancred,  better  shouldst  have 

understood, 
That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flesh  and  blood. 
So  gav'st  thou  me:  not  from  the  quarry 

hew'd. 
But  of  a  softer  mold,  with  sense  endued; 
Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind, 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  ajid  more  than  man 

refin'd. 
Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told, 
Tho'  now  thy  sprightly  bloM  with  age  be 

cold, 
Thou  hast  been  young;  and  canst  remember 

still. 
That  when  thou  hadstthe  pow'r,  thou  hadst 

the  will;  430 

And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires " 
Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  de- 
sires 
Come  rushing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their 

rage  requires. 
« And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercis'd  in: 

arms, 
When  love  no  leisure  found  for   softer 

charms; 
My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train' d,       'I 
With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertain'd;  I 
My  hours  mv  own,  my  pleasures  unre-  | 

strain  d.  J 

So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
That  seem'd  ev'n  warranted  by  thy  con- 
sent; 440 
For,  when  the  fither  is  too  fondly  kind. 
Such  seed  he  sows,  sueh  harvest  shall  hft 

find. 
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Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires, 
(Since  nature  gave,  and  thou  foment'st  my 

fires.) 
If  still  those  appetites  continue  strong, 
Thou  may'st  consider  I  am  yet  but  young: 
Consider  too  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
I  must  have  tasted  of  a  better  life, 
And  am  not  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew, 
By  lawful  means,  the  joys  which  then  I 

knew.  450 

Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  I  procured, 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  inur'd  ? 
That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defense : ' 
I  pleas'd  myself,  I  shunned  incontinence, 
And,  urg'd  by  strong  desires,  indulged  my 

sense. 

<<  Left  to  myself,  I  must  avow,  I  strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret 

love. 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native 

pride. 
Endeavor 'd, what  I  could  not  help, to  hide; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  easy  way 

supplied.  460^ 

How  this,  so  well  contriv'd,  so  closely  laid. 
Was  known  to  thee,  or  by  what  chance  be- 

tray'd. 
Is  not  my  care;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wish'd  it  had  oeen  still  un- 
known. 
**  Nor  took  I  Guiseard  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed; 
But   with    deliberate    care,    and    ripen'd 

thought, 
At  leisure  Smt  design'd,  before  I  wrought: 
On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate,  469 
Apd  not  without  oonsid'ring,  fix'd  my  fate. 
His  flame  was  equal,  tho'  by  mine  inspired; 
(For  so  the  difference  of  our  birth  required;) 
Had  he  been  bom  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  first  begun  what  mine  was  f  orc'd  to 

move: 
But  thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere;    1 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were,  I 
Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  | 

less  sincere. 
''  At  this  my  ohoioey  tho'  not  by  thine  al- 
lowed, 
(Thy  judgment  herding  with  the  conmion 

crowd,)  479 

Thon  tak'st  unjust  offense;  and,  led  by  them. 
Dost  less  the  merit  than  the  man  esteem. 
Too  sharply,  Tanored,  by  thy  pride  betray 'd. 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  kind  inveign'd; 
For  all  th'  offense  is  in  opinion  plac'd. 


Which  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice 

debas'd. 
This  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breast, 
(For  holy  marriage  justifies  the  rest,) 
That  I  have  sunk  the  glories  of  the  state. 
And  miz'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
In  which  I  wonder  thou  shouldst  oversee  1 
Superior  causes,  or  impute  to  me         491  > 
The  fault  of  Fortune,  or  the  Fates'  decree.  J 
Or  call  it  Heav'n's  imperial  pow'r  alone, 
Which  moves  on  springs  of  justice,  tho'  un- 
known; 
Yet  this  we  see,  tho'  order'd  for  the  best. 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  oppress'd; 
Permitted  laurels  erace  the  lawleu  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais^,  the  worthy  cast  below. 

sprmgs,  499 

And  backward  trace  the  prineiples  of  things: 
There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world 

began. 
One  common  mass  composed  the  mold  ol 

man; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  deg^es  bestow'd. 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The   same    Almighty  Pow'r  inspir'd  the 

frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the 

same: 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 
Dispens'd  with  equal  hand,  disposed  with 

equal  skill ; 
Like  liberty  indulg'd,  with  choice  of  good 

or  ill. 

Thus  bom  alike,  from  virtue  first  began  510 
The  difference  that  distinguished  man  from 

man: 
He  claimed  no  title  from  desoent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him 

good; 
Warmed  with  more  particles  of  heavenly 

flame, 
He  winged  lus  upward  flight,  and  soar'd 

to  fame. 
The  rest  remained  below,  a  tribe  without 

a  name. 
*^  This  law,  thoe  custom  now  diverts  the 

course. 
As  nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force; 
Uncancerd,   tho'  disused:   and  he,  whoae 


5*> 


Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind; 
Thoe  p^^^  ^  fortune,  of  celestial  race; 
And  he  commits  the  crime,  who  calls  him 
base. 
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**  Now  lay  the  line,  and  measure  all  thy 
court 
By  inward  yirtoe,  not  external  port; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my 

love: 
So  shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine; 
And  thus  compared,  the  rest  a  base  de- 
generate line. 
Nor  took  I,  when  I  first  surrey'd  thy  court, 
His  valor,  or  his  virtues,  on  report;  530 

But  trusted  what  I  ought  to  trust  alone. 
Belying  on  thy  eyes,  end  not  my  own. 
Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public 

voice) 
First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my  choice: 
Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd,  and  found 
A  man,  I  thought,  deserving  to  be  orown'd; 
First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight. 
Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  bght; 
Hb  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  &oe 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race.       540 
These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  couldst 

iudge  aright. 
Till  int  rest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sij^ht. 
'*  Or  should  I  grant  thou  didst  not  rightly 


Then  thou  wert  first  deceived,  and  I  deceived 

by  thee. 
But  if  thou  shalt  allege,  thro'  pride  of 

mind, 
Th^  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  join'd, 
'T  IS  false;  for 't  is  not  baseness  to  be  poor; 
His  povertv  augments  thy  crime  the  more; 
Upbraids  thy  justice  with  the  scant  regard 
Of  worth:  whom  princes  praise,  they  should 

reward.  550 

Are  these  the  kings  intrusted  by  the  crowd 
With  wealth,  to  be  dispens'd  for  common 

good? 
The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T*  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite: 
Theirs  is  the  toil;  and  he  who  well  has 

serv'd 
His  country,  has  his  country's  wealth  de- 
served. 
**  Ev'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly 

bom. 
And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank  return; 
All  subject  to  the  pow'r  of  giddy  chance. 
For  fortune  can  depress,  or  can  sdvanoe :  560 
But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind. 
Not  giv'n  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  re- 

sign'd. 
^  For  Uie  remaining  doubt  of  thy  decree. 


:.} 


What  to  resolve,  and  how  dispose  of  me. 
Be  wam'd  to  cast  that  useless  care  aside; 
Myself  alone  will  for  m3rself  provide. 
If  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age. 
Thy  soul,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage, 
Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  tatke  delight, 
Grorge  with  my  blood  thy  barb'rous  appe- 
tite, 570 
For  I  so  little  am  dispos'd  to  pray 
For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  away. 
Such  as  it  is,  th'  offense  is  all  my  own; 
And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done, 
Or  to  be  done,  is  doom'd  by  thy  decree; 
That,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee. 
Shall  on  my  person  be  perform'd  by  me 
**  Away  I  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me 

here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear;    579 
Or  save,  or  slay  us  both  this  present  hour  — 
'T  is  all  that  fate  has  left  within  thy  pow'r." 

She  said;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  find. 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind; 
Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die. 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promis'd  was  so 

nigh. 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Resolv'd  to  spare  her  life  and   save   her 

shame; 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her 

love. 
Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  sign'd     590 
The  death  of  Guiscaid  to  his  guards  en- 

join'd; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  the 

time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime. 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
Tom  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's 

eyes, 
Clos'd  the  severe  command:  for  (slaves  to 

pay) 
What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey: 
Wag'd  against  foes;  and,  when  the  wars  are 

o'er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  pow'r; 
Dang'rous  to  freedom,  and  desir'd  alone  600 
By  £ng8  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne. 
Such  were  these  guards;  as  ready  to  have 

slain 
The  prince  himself,  allur'd  with  grater 

gain: 
So  was  the  charge  perform'd  with  better 

will, 
By  men  inur'd  to  blood  and  exercis'd  in  ill. 
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Now,  tho'  the  inllen  sire  had  eas'd  his  * 

mind, 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind, 
A  pomp  prepared  to  grace  the  present  he 

designed. 
A  goblet  rich  with  gems  and  rough  with 

gold, 
Of  depth  and  breadth  the  precious  pledge 

to  hold,  610 

With  cruel  care  he  chose:  the  hollow  part 
Inclos'd,  the  lid  conceal'd  the  lover's  heart 
Then  of  his  trusted  mischiefs  one  he  sent, 
And  bade  him  with  these  words  the  gift 

present: 
''Thy  father  sends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy 

breast, 
And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou  Wst  the 

best; 
As  thou  hast  pleas*d  his  eyes  and  joy'd  his 

mind 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  most  of  human- 
kind." 
Ere  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had 

weighed  619 

The  consequence  of  what  her  sire  had  said, 
Fix'd  on  her  fate,  against  th*  expected  hour. 
Procured  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  pow'r. 
For  this  she  had  distill'd,  with  early  care, 
The  juice  of  simples  friendly  to  despair, 
A  magazine  of  death,  and  thus  prepar'd. 
Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  message  he^rd: 
Then  smil'd  severe,  nor  with  a  troubled 

look 
Or  trembling  hand  the  fun*ral  present  took; 
Ev'n  kept  her  countenance,  when  the  lid 

removed 
Disclosed  the  heart,  onfortunately  loVd.  630 
She  needed  not  be  told  within  whose  breast 
It  lodg'd;  the  message  had  explaiu'd  the 

rest. 
Or  not  amaz'd,  or  hiding  her  surprise, 
She  sternly  on  the  bearer  fix'd  her  eyes; 
Then  thus:  "  Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter*s 

part, 
The  gold,  tho'  precious,  equals  not  the 

heart: 
But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best;  and  I, 
Who  wish*d  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his 

poverty.*' 
At  this  she  curb'd  a  groan,  that  else  had 

come. 
And  pausing,  view'd  the  present  in  the 

tomb;  640 

Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glued 
Her  lips,  and  raising  it,  her  speech  renew'd: 


**  Ev'n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the 

bound 
Of  my  unhappy  beinff,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tenderness  ezpress'd; 
But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest: 
For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear  him  back 
The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make." 
The  messenger    dispatch'd,    again   she 
view'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  sighing  thus  pur- 
sued: 650 
«  Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  desires. 
In  whom  I  liv'd,  with  whom  my  soul  ex- 
pires ! 
Poor  heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vital  heat, 
Curst  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee  from  thy 

seat ! 
The  course  is  flnish'd  which  thy  fates  de- 
creed. 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison  freed: 
Soon  hast  thou  reached  the  goal  with  mended 

Snce, 
of  woes  dispatch'd  in  little  space. 
Forc'd  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  be- 
come 659 
Thy  friend,  has  lode*d  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 
There  yet  remained  thy  fun'ral  exequies. 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes. 
And  those,  indulgent  Heav'n  has  found  the 

way 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev*n  in  cruelty  is  kind. 
Or  Heav'n  has  tum*d  tne  malice 

mind 
To  better  uses  than  his  hate  de8i|^' 
And  made  th'  insult,  which  in  his  gift  ap- 
pears. 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious 
tears;  669 

Which  I  will  pav  thee  down,  before  I  go, 
And  save  myself  thepains  to  weep  below, 
If  souls  can  weep.    Tno'  once  I  meant  to 

meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  mi- 

wet, 
Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room. 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within 

thy  tomb: 
Then  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers  nigh) 
Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor'd,  secure  to  uhire 
Thy  state;  nor  hell  shall  punishment  ap- 
pear; 
And  heav'n  is  double  heav'n,  if  thou  art 
there."  tto 
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She  said:  her  bzimful  eyes,  that  ready 

stood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  flood, 
Releas'd  their  wat'ry    store,  and    poar'd 

amain, 
Like  clouds  low  hung,  a  sober  show'r  of 

rain; 
Mote  solemn  sorrow,  free  from    female 

noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys; 
For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she 

shed 
Seem'd  by  the  postnre  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'erfiird  before;  and  oft  (her  mouth  ap- 
plied 
To  the  cold  heart)  she  kiss'd  at  once  and 

cried.  690 

Her  maids,  who  stood  amaz'd,  nor  knew 

the  cause 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  was; 
Tet  all  due  measures  of  her  moumine  kept. 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection 

wept; 
And  oft  enquired  th'  occasion  of  her  g"®^> 
(Unanswered  but  by  sighs,)  and  offerVi  vain 

relief. 
At  length,  her  stock  of  tears  already  shed. 
She  wip*d  her  eyes,  she  rais'd  her  drooping 

head. 
And  thus  pursued:  '^O  ever  faithful  heart, 
I  haye  performed  the  ceremonial  part,     700 
The  decencies  of  grief;  it  rests  behind. 
That,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  join'd ; 
To  thy  whate'er  abode  my  shade  convey. 
And  as  an  elder  ehost,  direct  the  way." 
She  said;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought, 
Where  she  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly 

draught. 
First  pouring  out  the  med'oinable  bane, 
The  heart  her  tears  had  rins'd  she  bath'd 

again; 
Then  down  her  throat  the  death  securely 

throws. 
And  quaffs  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woes.   710 
This  done,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed, 

and  there 

iHer  body  first  compos'd  with  honest  care) 
Lttends  the  welcome  rest;  her  hands  yet 
hold 
Close  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold; 
Nor  farther  word  she  spoke,  but  clos*d  her 

flight, 
And  quiet  sought  the  coyert  of  the  night. 
The  damsels,  who  the  while  in  suence 
moum'd. 


Not  knowing,  nor  suspecting  death  subom'd. 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  sent; 
Who,  conscious  of  th'  occasion,  fear'd  th' 

event.  720 

Alarm'd,  and  with  presaging  heart,  he  came. 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  ezpos'd  the 

dame 
To  loathsome  light;  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts  to  mitigate  her  g^ief . 
She,  what  she  could,  excluding  day,  her 

eyes 
Kept  firmly  seal'd,  and  sternly  thus  replies: 
**  Tancred,  restrain  thy  tears,  unsought  by 

me. 
And  sorrow,  unavailing  now  to  thee: 
Did  ever  man  before  afflict  his  mind        739 
To  see  th'  effect  of  what  himself  design'd  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  hast  remaining  in  thy  heurt 
Some  sense  of  love,  some  unezting^uish'd 

part 
Of  former  kindness,  largely  once  proP- 

fess'd. 
Let  me  by  that  adjure  thy    harden'd 

breast 
Not  to  deny  thy  daughter's  last  request 
The  secret  love  which  I  so  long  enjoy 'd. 
And  still  concealed,  to  gratify  thy  pride, 
Thou  hast  disjoin'd;  but,  with  my  dying 

breath. 
Seek  not,  I  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death: 
Wherever  his  corpse  by  thy  command  is  laid, 
Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  convey 'd;  741 
Ezpos'd  in  open  view,  and  side  by  side, 
AcKnowledgM  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  br^e." 
The  prince's  anguish  hinder'd  his  reply; 
And  she,  who  felt  her  fate  approaching 

nigh, 
Seiz'd  the  cold  heart,  and  heaving  to  her 

breast: 
'*  Here,  precious  pledge,"  she  said,  **  securely 

rest" 
These  accents  were  her  last;  the  creepmg 

death 
Benumbed  her  senses  first,  then  stopp'd  her 

breath. 
Thus  she  for  disobedience  justly  died;  750 
The  sire  was  justly  punish'd  for  his  pride: 
The  youth,  least  guilty,  suffer'd  for  th'  of- 
fense, 
Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed. 
One  common  sepulcher  for  both  decreed; 
Intomb'd  the  wretched  pair  in  royal  state. 
And  on  their  monument  insorib'd   their 

fate. 
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BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON 

OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF  OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES 

The  anthor,  pnnmns^  the  deeds  of  Theseus, 
relates  how  he  with  his  friend  Perithons 
were  invited  by  Aoheloiis,  the  river  gfod,  to 
stay  with  him  till  his  waters  were  abated. 
Acheloiis  entertains  ihem  with  a  relation  of 
his  own  love  to  Perimele,  who  was  changed 
into  an  island  by  Neptune  at  his  request. 
Perithous,  being  an  atheist,  derides  the  leg- 
end, and  denies  the  power  of  the  gods  to 
work  that  miracle.  Lelez,  another  compan- 
ion of  Theseus,  to  confirm  the  story  of 
Aoheloiis,  relates  another  metamorphosis  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon  into  trees;  of  which  he 
was  partly  an  eye  witness. 

Thus  Acheloiis  ends:  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and,  admiring,  fear 
The  pow'rs  of  heay'n;  except  Ccion's  son, 
Wbo  langh'd  at  all  the  gods,  belieVd  in 

none. 
He  shook  his  impions  head,  and  thus  replies: 
**  These  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies: 
You  attribute  too  much  to  heavenly  iway. 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  sund  take 
away." 
The  rest,  of  better  minds,  their  sense 
declar'd 
Against  this    doctrine,  and    with    honor 
heard.  10 

Then  Lelex  rose,  an  old  experienc'd  man. 
And  thus  with  sober  gravi^  began: 
**  Heaven's  poVr  is  i^Bboite;  earth,  air,  and 

sea. 
The  manufaotur*d  mass,  the  making  pow'r 

obey. 
By  proof  to  clear  your  doubt:  in  Phrygian 

ground 
Two  neighboring  trees,  with  walls  encom- 
passed round. 
Stand  on  a  mod'rate  rise,  with  wonder 

shown. 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one: 
I  saw  the  place  and  ihem,  by  Pittheus  sent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandsire's  gov- 
emment.  ao 

Not  far  from  thence  is  seen  a*  lake,  the 

haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant: 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came;  but  in  dis- 
guise 
Of  mortal  men  conceal'd  their  deities: 


4 


One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod; 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod; 
For    harbor    at   a    thousand  doors   tiiey 

knock'd  — 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed;  the  roof,  not  far  from 

ground. 
Was  toAtch'd  with  reeds  and  stiaw  to- 
gether bound. 
There  fiaucis  and  Philemon  liVd,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  Ions  married  and  a  happy  pair: 
Now  old  in  love;  tho'  little  was  their ^ 

store,  I 

Inur'd  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore,  | 
Nor  aim'd  at  woEdth,  professing  to  be  poor.  J 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  ctul, 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
CoDunand  was  none,  where  equal  love  was 

paid. 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obey'd.  40 
**  From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repnls'd  be- 
fore. 
Now,  stooping,  entered  thro'  the  litUedoor; 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  first  ez- 

pross'd) 
A  common  settle  drow  for  either  gnest. 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest. 
But  ero  they  sat,  officious  Baucis  la3rs 
Two  cushions  stuff'd  with  straw,  the  seat 

to  raise; 
Coarse,  but  the  best  she  had;  then  zakes  the 

load 
Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads 

abroad 
The  living  coals,  and,  lest  they  shonld  ex* 

piro,  50 

With  leaves  and  barks  she  feeds  her  infant 

fire: 
It  smokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath 

she  blows. 
Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose. 
Withbrushwoodand  with  chips  sheatrength- 

ens  these. 
And  adds  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten 

troes. 
The  firo  thus  f  orm'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on — 
Like    bumish'd    gold    the    little  aeether 

shone  — 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  hosbaod 

got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  small  well-water'd 

spot); 
She  stripp'd  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves; 

the  best  60 
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She  eull'd,  and  then  with  handy  eare  she 

dress'd. 
High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  baoon  hnng: 
Good  old  Philemon  seiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down; 
Then  out  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough  for  one; 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  store, 
Which  for  their  sakes  alone  he  wish'd  were 

more. 
This  in  the  pot  he  pluns'd  without  delay, 
To  tame  the  flesh  and  £ain  the  salt  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat,  70 
And  shorten'd  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 
**  A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen 

pail 
Hong  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail: 
This  fiU'd  with  water,  gently  warm'd, 

they  set 
Before  their  guests;  in  this  they  bath'd 

their  feet. 
And  after  with  dean  towels  dried  their 

sweat. 
This  done,  the  host  produced  the  genial 

bed. 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the 

stead, 
Whieh  with   no   costly   coyerlet    they 

spread. 
Bat  ooarse  old  garments;  yet  such  robes  as 

these  80 

They  laid  alone,  at  feasts,  on  holidays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tacking  up  her 

gown. 
The  table  sets;  th'  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet  table  of  a  foot  was  lame  — 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a 

sherd;  * 

So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  rear'd: 
Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly  gathered 

mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful 

scent. 
Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was 

seen  90 

The  party-color'd  olive,  black  and  green; 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  serv'd, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserv'd; 
A  garden  salad  was  the  third  supply. 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory; 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flow'r  of 

country  fare. 
And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy 

care 
Tazn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 


All  these  in  earthenware  were  serv'd  to 
board; 

And,  next  in  place,  an  earthen  pitcher, 
stored  100 

With  liquor  of  ihe  best  the  cottage  could 
afford. 

This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride. 

With  figures  wrought:  like  pages  at  his  side 

Stood  beechen  bowls;  and  these  were  shin- 
zne  clean, 

Yenush'd    with    wax  without,  and    lin'd 
within. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared 

And  to  the  table  sent  the  smomng  lard. 

On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 

A  sav'ry  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine; 

The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest,   no 

StiU    working    in    the  must,  and    lately 
press'd. 

The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before ; 

Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintry 
store, 

Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates 
were  set 

In  canisters,  t'  enlarge  the  little  treat. 

All  these  a    milk-white  honeycomb  sur- 
round, 

Which  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet 
crown'd. 

But  the  kind    hosts  their  entertainment 
grace 

With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face: 

In  all  they  did  you  might  discern  with  ease 

A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please,   lax 
*' Meantime   the    beechen    bowls    went 
round,  and  still, 

Tho'  often  emptied,  were  observed  to  fill; 

FiU'd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  ac- 
cord 

Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the 
board. 

Devotion  seiz*d  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 

With  wine,  and  of  no  common  grape,  in- 
creased; 

And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to 
pray'r, 

Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 
"  One  goose  they  had,  ('t  was  all  they  I 
could  allow,)  130  I 

A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now, 

Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  vow:  ^ 

Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  view'd; 

She  ran  for  life,  and,  limping,  they  pursued. 

Full  well  the  fowl  perceiv'd  their  bad  in- 
tent. 
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And  would  not  make  her  masters'  compli- 
ment; 
But,  perseouted,  to  the  pow'rs  she  flies. 
And  close  between  the  legs  of  Jove  she  lies. 
He,  with  a  gracious  ear,  the  suppliant  heard, 
And  say'd  her  life;  then  what  he  was  de- 

olar'd,  140 

And  own'd  the  god.  'The  neighborhood,' 

said  he, 
*  Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety: 
You  stand  alone  exempted;  but  obey 
With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the 

way; 
Leaye  these  accurst,  and  to  the  mountain's 

height 
Ascend,  nor  once  look  backward  in  your 

flight' 
''They  haste,  and  what  their  tardy  feet 

denied. 
The  trusty  staff  (their  better  leg)  supplied. 
An  arrow^s  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top, 
And  there  secure,  but  spent  with  travel, 

stop;  150 

Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden 

eyes: 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies; 
A  wat'ry  desart  covers  all  the  plains; 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains; 
Wond'ring  with  weeping  eyes,  while  they 

deplore 
Their  neighbors'  fate,  and  country  now  no 

more. 
Their  little  shed,  scarce  large  enough  for 

two. 
Seems,    from    the    eround    increas'd,    in 

height  and  buBc  to  grow. 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies; 
The    crotches  of    their    cot   in    columns 

rise;  160 

The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold, 
The  gates  with  sculptnro  grac'd,  the  spires 

and  tiles  of  gold. 
"  Then  thus  the  Siro  of  Grods,  with  looks 

serene: 
'Speak  thy  desiro,  thou  only  just  of  men; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound.' 
"  A  while  they  whisper;  then,  to  Jove  ad- 
dressed, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request: 
'We  crave  to  serve  before  your  sacred 

shrine. 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine;       170 
And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife. 


We  beg  one  hour  of  death;  that 

she 

With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me. 
Nor  weeping  I,  with  wither'd  arms,  may 

bear 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulcher.' 
"  The  godheads  sign  their  suit.  They  nm 

their  race 
In  the  same  tenor  all  th'  appointed  space; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while 

they  rolate 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temple  gate. 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen        i8t 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly 

green; 
Old  Baucis   look'd  whero  old   Philemon 

stood, 
And  saw  his  lengthen'd  arms  a  sprouting 

wood. 
New  roots  their  fasten'd  feet  be^  to  bind. 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  nnd: 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shoulders 

pew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu; 
At  once:  'Faro well,  O  faithful  spouse,' 

they  said; 
At  once  th'  incroaching  rinds  their  closing 

lips  invade.  199 

Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyamean  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows; 
The  neighborhood  confirm  the  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  uke  to 

lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows; 
And  offering  f rosher  up,  with  pious  pray'r, ' 
'  The  good,'  said  I, '  aro  God's  peculiar 

«      caro. 
And  such  as  honor  Heav'n,  shall  heav'nly 

honor  share.' " 


PYGMALION  AND  THE  STATUE 

OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF  OVID'S 
METAMORPHOSES 

The  PropoBtades,  for  their  impudent  behavior, 
being  tum*d  into  stone  by  VenuH,  Pygmalion, 
prince  of  Cyprus,  detested  all  women  for 
their  sake,  and  resolv'd  never  to  marry.  He 
falls  in  love  with  a  statue  of  his  own  making, 
which  11  changed  into  a  maid,  whom  he  mar- 
ries. One  of  his  descendants  is  Cinyras,  the 
father  of  Myrrha :  the  daughter  ineestnonsly 
loves   her  own   father;  tor  whieh  she  m 
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ahang'd  into  the  tree  which  bean  her  name. 
Theee  two  storiee  immediately  follow  each 
other  and  are  admirahly  well  oonnected. 

Ptgmauon,  loathinn^  their  lascivioos  111 e, 
Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife: 
So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed; 
Yet  fearing  idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill, 
In  sculpture  exercised  his  happy  skill; 
And  carv'd  in  iy'ry  such  a  maid,  so  fair. 
As  Nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare, 
Were  she  to  work  ;  but,  in  her  own  defense. 
Must  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  hence. 
Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  ad- 
mires, AI 
Adores;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires. 
A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  seen. 
And,  had  she  mov'd,  a  living  maid  had  been. 
One  would  have  thought  she  could  have 

stirred,  but  strove 
With  modesty,  and  was  asham'd  to  move. 
Arty  hid  with  art,  so  well  performed  the 

cheat. 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit: 
He  knows  *t  is  madness,  yet  he  must  adore, 
And  still  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the 

more.  ao 

The  flesh,  or  what  so  seems,  he  touches 

oft. 
Which  feels  so  smooth,  that  he  believes  it 

soft. 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strained 

the  breast, 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  impress'd. 
T  is  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  the 

And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kiss  unripe: 
But  when,  retirmg  back,  he  looked  again. 
To  think  it  iv'ry  was  a  thoneht  too  mean; 
So  would  believe  she  kiss'd,  and  courting 

more. 
Again  embraced  her  naked  body  o'er;       30 
And  straining  hard  the  statue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  luid  made  a  dint  and  hurt  his 

maid; 
Explored  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fear'd  to 

iind 
So  rude  a  wipe  had  left  a  Uvid  mark  be- 

hmd. 
With  flattery  now  he  seeks  her  mind  to  move. 
And  now  with  gifts  (the  powerful  bribes  of 

love). 
He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  sheUs; 


Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  oonchs 

he  drew. 
And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various 

hue;  40 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  singing-birds  in  silver  cages  hung; 
And   ev'ry   fragrant   fiow'r,  and    od'rous 

green, 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid 

between. 
Rich,  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck, 
Pendantsv  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her 

neck; 
Her  taper'd    fingers   too   with   rings  are 

grac'd. 
And  an  embroider'd  zone  surrounds  her 

slender  waist. 
Thus  like  a  queen  array'd,  so  richly  dress'd. 
Beauteous  she  shew'd,  but  naked  shew'd 

the  best.  50 

Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed. 
With  cov 'rings  of  Sidonian  purple  spread; 
The  solemn  rites  perform'd,  he  calls  her 

bride. 
With  blandishments  invites  her  to  his  side; 
And  as  she  were  with  vital  sense  possess'd. 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  rest. 

Tlie  feast  of  Venus  came,  a  solemn  day. 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pa^; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milk-white  heifers 

led, 
Slanghter'd  before  the  sacred  altars,  bled.  6a 
Pygmalion,  off'ring,   first    approach'd  the 

shrine. 
And  then  with  piay'rs  implor'd  the  pow'is 

dirine: 
''  Almightj  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want, 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant, 
Make  tins  fair  statue  mine,"  he  would  have 

said. 
But  chang'd  his  words  for  shame,  and  only 

pray'd: 
^  Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  iv'ry  maid." 
The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  pray'r, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair, 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire;  70 
For  Sirice  in  cheerfm  flames  ascends  the 

fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies,  1 
And,  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes  I 
And  beating  breast,  by  the  dear  statue  t 

lies.  J 

He  kisses  her  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss, 
And  looks  and  thinks  ihey  redden  at  the 

kiss  — 
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He  thought  them  warm  before;  nor  longer 

stays, 
But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bosom  lays: 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 
It  seem'd  the  breast  beneath  his  fingers 

bent  80 

He  felt  again,  his  fingers  made  a  print; 
'T  was  flesh,  but  flesh  so  firm,  it  rose  ag^ainst 

the  dint. 
The  pleasing  task  he  fails  not  to  renew: 
Soft,  and  more  soft  at  eVry  touch  it  grew; 
Like  pbant  wax,  when  chafing  han^i  pe- 

duce 
The  former  mass  to  form,  and  frame  for 

use. 
He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain, ' 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  again; 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  /* 

vein, 
Convinc'd,  o^erjoy'd,  his  studied  thanks  and 

praise  90 

To  her  who  made  the  miraole  he  pays: 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd;  now  froed  from 

fear. 
He  found  the  savor  of  the  kiss  sincere: 
At  this  the  waken'd  image  op'd  her  eyes. 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with 

surprise. 
The  ffoddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made, 
So  bless'd  the  bed,  such  fruitfulness  con- 
veyed. 
That  ere  ten  moons  had  sharpen'd  either 

horn. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood, 

wall'd  100 

The  city  Paphos,  from  thb  founder  oall'd. 


CINYRAS   AND   MYRRHA 

OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF  OVTD'S 
METAMORPHOSES 

There  needs  do  connection  of  this  story  with 
the  former :  for  the  beginning  of  this  immedi- 
ately follows  the  end  of  the  last.  The  reader 
is  only  to  take  notioe  that  Orpheus,  who 
relates  both,  was  by  birth  a  Thraoian ;  and 
his  oonntry  far  distant  from  Cyprus,  where 
Myrrha  was  bom,  and  from  Arabia,  whither 
she  fled.  You  will  see  the  reason  of  this 
note,  soon  after  the  first  lines  of  this  fable. 

Nor  him  alone  produc'd  the  fruitful  queen; 
But  Ginyraa,  who  like  his  sire  had  been 


A  happy  prince,  had  he  not  been  a  sire. 
Daughters  and  fathers,  from  my  song 

tire: 

I  sing  of  horror;  and,  could  I  prevail, 
You  should  not  hear,  or  not  believe  my  tale. 
Yet  if  the  pleasure  of  my  song  be  such. 
That  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much, 
Attentive  listen  to  the  last  event. 
And  with  the  sin  believe  the  punishment;  10 
Since  nature  could  behold  so  dire  a  crime, 
I  gratulate  at  least  my  native  clime, 
That  such  a  land,  which  such  a  monster  boie. 
So  far  is  distant  from  our  Thracian  shore. 
Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 
Her  cinnamon  and  sweet  amomum  boaat. 
Her  fragrant  flow'rs,  her  trees  with  pre- 
cious tears, 
Her  second  harvests,  and  her  double 

years  — 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  bleat  that 

Myrrha  bears  ? 
Not  all  her  od'rous  tears  can  cleanse  her 


to 


cnme; 

Her  plant  alone  deforms  the  happy  clime. 
Cupid  denies  to  have  inflam'd  thy  heart, 
Disowns  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart; 
Some  fury  gave  thee  those  infernal  pains. 
And  shot  her  venom'd  vipers  in  thy  veins. 
To  hate  thy  sire,  had  merited  a  curse; 
But  such  an  impious  love  deserv'd  a  worse. 
The  neighboring  monarohs,  by  thy  beauty 

Im, 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed: 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one,  30 
Except  but  him  thou  canst  not  choose  alone. 
She  knew  it  too,  the  miserable  maid. 
Ere  impious  love  her  better  thoughts  be- 

tzay'd. 
And  thus  witiiin  her  secret  soul  she  said: 
**  Ah  Myrrha  I  whither  would  thy 

tend? 

Ye  gods,  ve  sacred  laws,  my  soul  defend 
From  such  a  crime  as  aU  mankind  detest, 
And  never  lodg'd  before  in  human  breast ! 
But  is  it  sin  ?    Or  makes  my  mind  alone 
Th'  imagined  sin?    For  nature  makes  it 

none.  40 

What  tyrant  then  these  envious  laws  began, 
Made  not  for  any  other  beast  but  man ! 
The  father  bull  his  daughter  may  bestride. 
The  horse  may  make  his  mother  mare  a 

bride; 
What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram. 
Or  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam  ? 
The  hen  is  free  to  wed  the  chick  she  bore, 
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And  make  a  husband,  whom  she  hatch'd 

before. 
All  creatures  else  are  of  a  hapiner  kind,  ' 
Whom  nor  ill-natur'd  laws  from  pleasure 

bind,  50  > 

Nor  thoughts  of  sin  disturb  their  peace 

of  mind.  J 

But  man  a  slare  of  his  own  maldng  lives; 
The  fool  denies  himself  what  nature  gives: 
Too  busy  senates,  with  an  overcare 
To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear. 
Have  dash'd  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  hiws. 
And,  straining  up  too  high,  have  spoil'd  the 

cause. 
Yet  some  wise  nations  break  their  cruel 

chains. 
And  own  no  laws,  but  those  which  love  or- 
dains; 
Where  happy  daughters  with  their  sires  are 

joined,  60 

And  piety  is  doubly  paid  in  kind. 
O  that  I  had  been  born  in  such  a  clime. 
Not  here,  where  'tis  the  country  noakes  the 

crime ! 
But  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  stray  ? 
Hence  hopes,  and  ye  forbidden  thoughts, 

away  I 
His  worth  deserves  to  kindle  my  desires. 
But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to 

sires. 
Then  had  not  Cinyras  mv  father  been. 
What  hinder'd  Myrrha  s  hopes  to  be  his 

queen  ? 
But  the  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such,  70 
That  he  s  not  mine,  because  he 's  mine  too 

much: 
Our  kindred  blood  debars  a  better  tie; 
He  might  be  nearer,  were  he  not  so  nigh. 
Eyes  and  their  objects  never  must  unite; 
Some  distance  is  required  to  help  the  sight: 
Fain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Never  to  see  my  native  country  more 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore 
So  might  my  mind  these  impious  thoughts 

remove. 
And,  ceasing  to  behold,  might  cease  to 

love.  80 

But  stay  I  must,  to  feed  my  famish'd  sight. 
To  talk,  to  kiss;  and  more,  if  more  I  might: 
More,  impious  maid !  What  more  canst 

•    thou  design  ? 
To  make  a  monstrous  mixture  in  thy  line, 
And  break  all  statutes  human  and  divine  ? 
Canst  thou  be  calFd  (to  save  thy  wretohed 

life) 
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Thy  mother's  rival,  and  thy  father's  wife  ? 
Confound  so  many  sacred  names  in  one. 
Thy  brother*s  mother  !  sister  to  thy  son  ! 
And  fear'st  thou  not  to  see  th'  mfemal 

bands,  90 

Their  heads  with  snakes,  with  torches  arm'd 

their  hands. 
Full  at  thy  face  th'  aveng^g  brands  to  bear. 
And  shake  the  serpents  from  their  hissing 

hair? 
But  thou  in  time  th'  increasing  ill  control. 
Nor  first  debauch  the  body  by  the  soul; 
Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  mind. 
And  keep  the  sanctions  nature  has  designed. 
Suppose  I  should  attempt,  th'  attempt  were 

vain; 
No  thoughto  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  pro- 
fane: 
Observant  of  the  right;  and  O,  that  he  100 
Could  cure  my  madness,  or  be  mad  like 

me  I" 
Thus  she;  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  sees 
A  crowd  of  noble  suitors  at  his  knees, 
Among  so  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choose. 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  refuse. 
But,  having  told  their  names,  enquired  of 

her 
Who  pleas'd  her  best,  and  whom  she  would 

prefer. 
The  blushing  maid  stood  silent  with  suiv 

prise, 
And  on  her  father  fiz'd  her  ardent  eyes. 
And  looking  sigh'd;  and,  as  she  sigh'd,  be- 
gan I  to 
Round  tears  to  shed,  that  scalded  as  they 

ran. 
The  tender  sire,  who  saw  her  blush  and 

cry, 
Ascrib*d  it  all  to  maiden  modesty; 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more 

kind, 
He  strok'd   her  cheeks,  and  holy  kisses 

join*d. 
She  felt  a  secret  venom  fire  her  blood, 
And  found  more  pleasure  than  a  daughter 

should; 
And,  ask'd  again,  what  lover  of  the  crew 
She  lik'd  the  best;  she  answer'd:  ''One  like 

you." 
Mistaking  what  she  meant,  her  pious  will  lao 
He  prais'd,  and  bade  her  so  continue  still: 
The  word  of  **  pious  "  heard,  she  blush'd 

with  shame 
Of  secret  guilt,  and  could  not  bear  the 

name. 
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T  was  now  the  mid  of  night,  when  slum- 
ben  close 
Oor  eyes,  and  soothe  our  eares  with  soft 
*  repose; 

But  no  repose  could  wretched  Myrrha  find. 
Her  body  rolling,  as  she  roll'd  her  mind. 
Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin, 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again:      129 
Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try; 
Would  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows 

not  why; 
Stops  and  returns,  makes  and  retracts  the 

vow; 
Fain  would  begin,  but  understands  not  how. 
As  when  a  pine  is  hew'd  upon  the  plains, 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Laboring  in  pang^  of  death,  and  threatening 

all, 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering 

where  to  fall; 
So  Myrrha's  mind,  impell'd  on  either  side, 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide: 
Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely,        140 
At  last  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die. 
On  that  sad  thought  she  rests;  resolv'd  on 

death. 
She  rises,  and  prepares  to  choke  her  breath : 
Then  while  about  the  beam  her  zone  she 

ties, 
**  Dear  Cinyras,  farewell  I "  she  softly  cries; 
«  For  thee  I  die,  and  only  wish  to  be 
Not  hated,  when  thou  know*st  I  die  for 

thee: 
Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  cause." 
This  said,  about  her  neck  the  noose  she 

draws. 
The  nurse,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful 
guard,  150 

Tho'  not  the  words,  the  murmurs  over- 
heard. 
And  sighs  and  hollow  sounds:  snrpris'd 

with  fright. 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs 

a  light; 
Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath. 
The  dying  saw,  and  instruments  of  death. 
She  shrieks,  she  cuts  the  zone  with  trem- 
bling haste. 
And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  charge  em- 

brac'd : 
Next  (for  she  now  had  leisure  for  her  tears) 
She  weeping  ask'd,  in  these  her  blooming 

years. 
What  unforeseen  misfortune  oaus'd   her 

160 


To  loathe  her  life,  and  languish  in  despair  1 
The  maid,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  mute 

with  grief. 
For  death  unfimsh'd,  and  ill-tim'd  relief, 
Stood  sullen  to  her  suit;  the  beldame  press'd 
The  more  to  know,  and  bar'd  her  withered 

breast; 
Adjured  her,  by  the  kindly  food  she  drew 
From  those  dry  founts,  her  secret  ill  to 

shew. 
Sad  Myrrha  sigh'd,  and  tum'd  her  eyes 

aside; 
The  nurse  still  urg'd,  and  would  not  he  de- 
nied; 
Nor  only  promb'd  secrecy,  but  pray'd     170 
She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  offer'd  aid. 
"  Grood  will,"  she  said,  ^  my  want  of  strength 

supplies. 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  denies. 
If  strong  desires  thy  mind  to  fury  move. 
With  charms  and  med'cines  I  can  cure  thy 

love; 
If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  cast. 
More  powerful  verse  shall  free  thee  from 

the  blast; 
If  Heav'n  offended  sends  thee  this  disease, 
Offended  Heav'n  with  pray'rs  we  can  ap- 
pease. 
What  then  remains  that  can  these  eares 
procure  ?  180 

Thy  house  is  flourishing,  thy  fortune  sure; 
Thy  careful  mother  yet  in  health  survives. 
And,  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kind  father  lives.** 
The  virgin  started  at  her  father*s  name, 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  conscious  of  the 

shame; 
Nor  yet  the  nurse  her  impious  love  divin'd. 
But  yet  surmis*d  that  love  disturbed  her 

mind. 
Thus  thinking,  she  pursued  her  point,  and 

laid 
And  luird  within  her  lap  the  mourning 

maid; 
Then  softly  sooth'd  her  thus: ''  I  guess  your 
grief:  190 

Tou  love,  my  child;  your  love  shall  find  re- 
lief. 
My  long-experieno'd .  age    shall    be  your 

guide; 
Rely  on  that,  and  lay  distrust  aside: 
No  breath  of  air  shall  on  the  secret  blow. 
Nor  shall  (what  most  you  fear)  your  father 

know." 
Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  thunderclap, 
The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  lap^ 
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And  threw  her  hody  proetrate  on  the  bed, 
Andy  to  conceal  her  blushes,  hid  her  head: 
There  silent  lay,  and  wam'd  her  with  her 

hand  300 

To  go;  but  she  received  not  the  command, 
Remaining  still  importunate  to  know. 
Then  Myrrha  thus:  ^  Or  ask  no  more,  or  go: 
I  prethee  go,  or  staying  spare  my  sluune; 
What  thou  wouldst  hear,  is  imjaous  ey'n  to 

name." 
At  this,  on  high  the  beldame  holds  her 

hands, 
And  trembling,  both  with  age  and  terror, 

stands; 
Adjures,  and  falling  at  her  feet  intreats. 
Soothes  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights 

with  threats. 
To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  disclose     a  to 
What  part  of  it  she  knew,  if  she  no  farther 

knows; 
And  last,  if  conscious  to  her  counsel  made. 
Confirms  anew  the  promise  of  her  aid. 
Now  Myrrha  rais'd  her  head;  but  soon, ' 

oppress'd 
With  sbune,  reclin'd  it  on  her  nurse's 

breast; 
Bath'd  it  with  tears,  and  strove  to  have 

confessed; 
Twice  she  began,  and  stopp'd;  again  she 

tried; 
The  f altering  tongue  its  office  still  denied: 
At  last  her  veil  before  her  face  she  spread. 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  sigh,  and  said 
**  O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage  bed 
Then  groan'd  and  ceas'd;  the  good  old 

woman  shook,  222 

Stiff  were  her  eyes,  and  ghastly  was  her  look: 
Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horror  stood, 
Made  (to  her  grief)  more  knowing  than  she 

would. 
Much  she  reproach'd,  and  many  things  she 

said. 
To  cure  the  madness  of  th'  unhappy  msid: 
In  vain;  for  Myrrha  stood  convict  of  ill; 

Will: 
Perverse  of  mind,  unable  to  reply,  230 

She  stood  resolv'd  or  to  possess,  or  die. 
At  length  the  fondness  of  a  nurse  prevaiVd 
Against  her  better  sense,  and  virtue  fail'd: 
**  Enjoy,  my  child,  since  such  is  thy  desire. 
Thy  love,"  she  said  —  she  durst  not  say, 

"Thy  sire;"  — 
''Live,  tho'  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms: " 
Then  with  a  second  oath  her  faith  confirms. 
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The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons 

wear; 
Rank'd  in  procession  walk  the  pious  train,  240 
Offering  first  fruits,  and  spikes  of  yellow 

gram: 
For  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial  bed  they 

shun. 
And,  sanctifying  harvest,  lie  alone. 

Miz'd  wiih  the  crowd,  the  queen  forsook 

her  lord, 
And  Ceres'  pow'r  with  secret  rites  ador*d. 
The  royal  couch  now  vacant  for  a  time, 
The  crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime. 
The  curst  occasion  took:  the  king  she  found 
Easy  with  wine,  and   deep  in  pleasures 

drowned, 
Prepared  for  love:  the  beldame  blew  the 

flame,  250 

Confessed  the  passioiiy  but  concealed  tJie 

name. 
Her  form  she  prais'd;  the  monarch  ask'd 

her  years. 
And  she  replied:  "The  same  thy  Myrrha 

bew.." 
Wine   and    commended    bean^  fir'd   his 

thought; 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 
Pleas'd  with  her  charge  performed,  she  hies 

her  home. 
And  gratulates  the  nymph,  the   task  was 

overcome. 
Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to 

hear; 
But,  dogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  un- 

sincere: 
So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind,      260 
That  in  our  will  a  diffrent  will  we  find. 
Ill  she  presag'd,  and  yet  pursued  her  lust; 
For  guilty  pleasures  give  a  double  gust. 
Twas  depth  of  ni^^t:   Arctophylax  had 

driv'n 
His  lazy  wain  half  round    the  northern 

heav'n. 
When  Mvrrha  hastened  to  the  crime  de- 
sir  d; 
The  moon  beheld  her  first,  and  first  retir'd; 
The  stars  amazfd  ran  backward  from  the 

sight. 
And,  shrunk  within  their  sockets,  lost  their 

light. 
Icarins  first  withdraws  his  holy  flame;     270 
The  Virgin  sigfn,  in  heav'n  the  second  name, 
Slides  down  Uie  belt,  and  from  her  station 

flies, 
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And  night  with  sable  clonds  involves  the 
skies. 

Bold  Myrrha  still  pursues  her  black  in- ' 
tent: 

She  stumbled  thrice   (an  omen  of  th' 
event) ; 

Thrice  shriek'd  the  f  un'ral  owl,  yet  on  she 
went, 

Secure  of  sheune,  because  secure  of  sij^ht  — 

£v'n  bashful  sins  are  impudent  by  night. 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  th'  accomplice  and  the 
dame,  279 

Their  way  exploring,  to  the  chamber  came. 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  their 
way, 

Where  dark  in  bed  th'  expecting  monarch 
lay: 

Thus  far  her  courage  held,  but  here  for- 
sakes; 

Her  faint  knees  knock  at  ev'ry  step  she 
makes. 

The  nearer  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 

She  feels  remorse,  and  horror  of  her  sin; 

Repents  too  late  her  criminal  desire. 

And  wishes  that  unknown  she  oould  retire. 

Her  ling'ring  thus,  the  nurse  (who  fear'd 
delay 

The  fatal  secret  might  at  length  betray)  390 

Pnll'd  forward,  to  complete  the  work  be- 
gun. 

And  said  to  Cinyras:  **  Receive  thy  own." 

Thus  saying,  she  deliver'd  kind  to  kind. 

Accurst,  and  their  devoted  bodies  join'd. 

The  sire,  unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits 

His    bowels,  and   profanes    the    hallow'd 
sheets: 

He  found  she  trembled,  but  believ'd  she* 
strove, 

With  maiden  modesty,  against  her  love; 

And  sought  with  flatt'ring  words  vain  fan- 
cies to  remove. 

Perhaps  he  said,  **  My  daughter,  cease  thy 
fears,"  300 

^Because  the  title  suited  with  her  years  ;^ 

And,  **  Father,"  she  might  whisper  mm 
again, 

That  names  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  sin. 

Full  of  her  sire,  she  left  th'  incestuous  bed. 

And  carried  in  her  womb  the  crime  she 
bred. 

Another,  and  another  night  she  came; 

For  frequent  sin  had  left  no  sense  of  shame: 

Till  Cinyras  desir'd  to  see  her  face. 

Whose  body  he  had  held  in  close  embrace, 

And  brought  a  taper;  the  revealer,  light,  310 


Expos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight. 
Gnef,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  speech 

afford. 
But  from  the  sheath  he  drew  th'  avenging 

sword. 
The  guilty  fled;  the  benefit  of  night, 
That  favor'd  first  the  sin,  secur'd  the  flight 
Long  wand'ring  thro'  the  spacious  fields, 

she  bent 
Her  voyage  to  th'  Arabian  continent; 
Then  pass'd  the  region  which   Panehsa 

join'd. 
And,  flying,  left  the  palmy  plains  behind. 
Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns; 

at  length,  310 

With     travel     weary,     unsupplied     with 

strength. 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  op- 

press'd, 
Sabeean  fields  afford  her  needful  rest. 
There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid. 
In  anguish  of  her  spirit,  thus  she  pray'd: 
**  Te  pow'rs,  if  any  so  propitious  are 
T'  accept  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  pray'r. 
Your  judgments,  I  confess,  are  justly  sent; 
Great  sins  deserve  as  great  a  punishment: 
Tet  since  my  life  the  living  wiU  profane,  330 
And  since  my  death  the  happy  dead  wUl 

stain, 
A  middle  state  your  mercy  may  bestow, 
Betwixt  the  realms  above  and  those  be- 
low: 
Some  other  form  to  wretched  Myrrha  give. 
Nor  let  her  wholly  die,  nor  wholly  live." 
The  pray'rs  of  penitents  are  never  vain: 
At  least,  she  did  her  last  request  obtain; 
For,  while  she  spoke,  the  ground  began  to 

rise. 
And  gather'd  round  her  feet,  her  legs  and 

thighs: 
Her  toe.  in  root,  defend,  ud,  <ipre»liiig 

Wide,  340 

A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide; 
Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood; 
Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change 

their  kind. 
Her  tender  skin  is  harden'd  into  rind. 
And  now  the  rising  tree  her  womb  invests; 
Now,  shooting  upwards  stiU,  invades  her 

breasts. 
And  shades  the  neck;  when,  weary  with  de- 
lay, 
She  sank  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half 

the  way. 
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And  tho'  with  outward  shape  she  lost  her 
sense,  350 

With  bitter  tears  she  wept  her  last  offense; 

And  still  she  weeps,  nor  sheds  her  tears  in 
▼ain; 

For  still  the  precions  drops  her  name  re- 
tain. 
Meantime  the  mi8be«>tten  infant  grows, 

And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly 
throes 

The  swelling  rind,  with  unavailing  strife 

To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  aiM  pushes 
into  life. 

The  mother  tree,  as  if  oppressed  with  pain. 

Writhes  here  and  there,  to  break  the  bark, 
in  yain; 

And,  like  a  lab'ring  woman,  would  have 
pray'd,  360 

But  wants  a  voice  to  call  Lucina's  aid: 

The  bending  bole  sends  out  a  hollow  sound. 

And  trickling  tears  fall  thicker  on  the 

J  [round, 
d  Lucina  came  uncall'd,  and  stood 

Beside  the  struggling  boughs,  and  heard 
the  groaning  wood; 

Then  reached  her  midwife  hand,  to  speed 
the  throes. 

And  spoke  the  powerful  spells  that  babes 
to  birth  disclose. 

The  bark  divides,  the  living  load  to  free, 

And  safe  delivers  the  convulsive  tree.     369 

The  ready  nvmphs  reoeive  the  crying  child. 

And  wash  him  m  the  tears  the  parent  plant 
diatill'd. 

They  swath'd  him  with  their  scarfs ;  beneath 
him  spread 

The  ground  with  herbs;  with  roses  raised 
his  head. 

The  lovely  babe  was  bom  with  ev'ry  grace; 

EVn  envy  must  have  prais'd  so  fair  a  face. 

6neh  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they 
show 

Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  Loves  bestow; 

And,  that  their  arms  no  difference  might  be- 
tray. 

Give  him  a  bow,  or  his  from  Cupid  take 
away.  379 

Time  glides  along,  with  undiscover'd  haste, 

The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past; 

So  swift  are  years:  the  babe,  whom  just  be- 
fore 

His  grandsire  got,  and  whom  his  sister 
bore; 

The  drop,  the  thing  which  late  the  tree  in- 
clos'd, 


And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  life  ezpos'd; 
A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears; 
And  lovelier  than  himself  at  riper  years. 
Now  to  the  Queen  of  Love  he  gave  desires. 
And,  with  her  pains,  reveng'd  his  mother's 
fires. 
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THE   ARGUMENT 

Ghryses,  priest  of  Apollo,  brings  presents  to 
the  Qrecian  princes,  to  ransom  his  daughter 
Chryseis,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  ^eet.  Aga^ 
memnon,  the  general,  whose  captive  and  mis- 
tress the  young  lady  was,  refuses  to  deliver 
her,  threatens  the  venerable  old  man,  and 
dismisses  him  with  contumely.  The  priest 
craves  vengeance  of  his  god;  who  sends  a 
plague  among  the  Greeks :  which  occasions 
Achilles,  their  great  champion,  to  summon  a 
council  of  the  chief  officers :  he  encourages 
Calohas,  the  high  priest  and  prophet,  to  tell 
the  reason  why  the  gods  were  so  much  in- 
censed against  them.  Galchas  is  fearful  of 
provoking  Agamemnon,  till  Achilles  engages 
to  protect  him;  then,  embolden'd  by  Uie 
hero,  he  accuses  the  general  as  the  cause  of 
all,  by  detaining  the  fair  captive  and  refus- 
ing the  presents  offered  for  her  ransom.  By 
this  proceeding,  Agamemnon  is  obliged, 
affainst  his  will,  to  restore  Chryseis,  with 

fifts,  that  he  might  appease  the  wrath  of 
hcsbus ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  revenge 
himself  on  Achilles,  sends  to  seize  his  slave 
Briseis.  Achilles,  thus  affronted,  complains 
to  his  mother  Thetis;  and  begs  her  to  re« 
venge  his  injury,  not  only  on  the  general, 
but  on  all  the  army,  by  giving  victory  to 
the  Trojans,  till  the  ungrateful  king  became 
sensible  of  his  injustice.  At  the  same  time, 
he  retires  from  the  camp  into  his  ships, 
and  withdraws  his  aid  from' his  countrymen. 
Thetis  prefers  her  son's  petition  to  Jupiter, 
who  grants  her  suit.  Juno  suspects  her  er- 
rand, and  <marre]s  with  her  husband  for  his 
grant ;  till  Vulcan  reconciles  his  parents  with 
a  bowl  of  nectar,  and  sends  them  peaceably 
to  bed. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  O  Muse,  resound; 
Whose  dii*e  effects  the  Grecian  army  found, 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
Were  sent,  in  early  youth,  to  shades  of 

night; 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures 

made: 
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So  was  the  sov'reign  will  of  Jove  obey'd: 
From  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  strife  be- 

gun 
Betwixt  Atrides  great  and  Thetis'  godlike 

son. 
What  po w'r  provok'd,  and  for  what  cause, 

relate, 
Sow'd  in  their  breasts  the  seeds  of  stem 

debate:  to 

Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  wrath  expressed, 
In  vengeance  of  hia  violated  priest, 
Against  the  King  of  Men;  who,  swoln  with 

pride, 
Refus'd  his  presents,  and  his  pra j'rs  denied. 
For  this  the  god  a  swift  contagion  spread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay 

dead. 
For  venerable  Chryses  came  to  buy. 
With  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's 

libertv. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood ; 
Awful,  and  arm  'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god :  20 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head;  one  holv  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  ana  one  his 

.  scepter  of  command. 
His  suit  was  common;  but,  above  the  rest. 
To  both  the  brother  princes  thus  address'd: 
"Te  sons   of  Atreus,  and  ye  Grecian 

pow'rs, 
So  mav  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heav'nly 

bow'rs 
Succeed  your  siege,  accord  the  vows  you 

make. 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take; 
So,  by  their  happy  conduct,  may  you  come 
With  conquest  back  to  your  sweet  native 

home,  30 

As  you  receive  the  ransom  which  I  brinf , 
(Respecting    Jove,  and   the  fiur-shootmg 

king,) 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  de- 
sire. 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  sire." 
With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks 

decree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  damsel  free. 
The  King  of  Men  alone  with  fury  bum'd; 
And,  haughtv,  these  opprobrious  words  re- 

tum*a: 
"  Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  sight, 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight;  40 

Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  strand,  ^ 
Lest  not  that  idle  scepter  in  thy  hand,  I 
Nor  thy  god's  crown,  my  vow'd  revenge  [ 

withstand.  J 


Hence  on  thy  life:   the  captive  maid   is 

mine; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  pray'rs  I  will  re- 
sign. 
Mine  she  shall  be,  till  creeping  age  and 

time 
Her  bloom  have  wither'd,  and  consum'd  her 

prime: 
Till  then  my  royal  bed  she  shall  attend; 
And,  having  first  adoru'd  it,  late  ascend. 
This,  for  the  night;  by  day,  the  web  and ' 

loom,  JO 

And  homely  household  task,  shall  be  her 

doom. 
Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her 

sweet  native  home." 
He  said;    the  helpless  priest  replied  no 

more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse-reioiuid- 

ing  shore: 
Silent  he  fled;  secure  at  length  he  stood. 
Devoutly  curs'd  his  foes,  and  thus  invok'd 

his  god: 
^O  source  of  sacred  light,  attend  mj 

pray'r, 
G^  with  the  silver  bow  and  golden  hair. 
Whom  Chrysa,  Cilia,  Tenedos  obeys. 
And  whose  broad  eye  their  happy  soil  sur- 
veys. 6e 
If,  Smintheus,  I  have  pour'd  before  thy 

shrine 
The  blood  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine. 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid. 
Hear,  and  my  ]ust  revenue  propitious  aid ! 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy 

shafts  attest 
How  much  thy  pow'r  is  injured  in  thy 

priest." 
He  pray'd,  and  PhcBbus,  hearing,  iirg*d 

his  flij^ht, 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus'  height; 
His  quiver  o*er  his  ample  shoulders  threw; 
His  bow  twanged,  and  hb  arrows  rattled  as 

they  flew.  70 

Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  ranged  around 
The    tents,  and    compass'd    the    devoted 

ground. 
Then  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he 

bent, 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and 

sumpters  sent: 
Th'  essay  of  rage;  on  faithful  dogs  the  next; 
And  last,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix'd. 
The  god  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  loverft 

kiU'd, 
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Nine  days  the  camp  with  fun'ral  fires  was 

fill'd; 
The  tenth,  Aehilles,  by  the  queen's  com- 
mand. 
Who  bears  heav'n's  awful  scepter  in  her 
hand,  80 

A  council  summon'd;  for  the  goddess  griev'd 
Her  favor'd  host  should  perish  unreliev'd. 
The  kings,  assembled,  soon  their  chief 
inclose; 
Then  from  his  seat  the  ffoddess-bom  arose. 
And  thus  undaunted  spoke:  **  What  now  re- 
mains. 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  wat'ry 

plains. 
And,  wand'ring  homeward,  seek  our  safe^ 

hence, 
In  flight  at  least,  if  we  can  find  defense  ? 
Such  woes  at  once  encompass  us  about, 
The  plague  within  the  camp,  the   sword 
without.  90 

Consult,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  th'  event: 
And  whence  tiiese   ills,  and  what  the 

god's  intent, 
Let  them  by  dreams  explore;  for  dreams 

from  Jove  are  sent. 
What  want  of  ofFer'd  victims,  what  offense 
In  fact  committed  could  the  Sun  incense. 
To  deal  his  deadly  shafts  ?    What  may  re- 
move 
His  settled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love, 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils. 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  be  glutted  with 
our  spoils  ?  "  99 

Thus  to  the  King  of  Men  the  hero  spoke; 
Then  Calchas  the  desir'd  occasion  took: 
Calchas  the  sacred  seer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  present  and  the  past,  and  things  to 

come  foreknew; 
Supreme  of  augurs,  who,  by  Phosbus  taught, 
The  Grecian  pow'rs  to  Troy's  destruction 

brought. 
SkOrd  in  the  secret  causes  of  their  woes. 
The  reverend  priest  in  graceful  act  arose. 
And  thus  be^^poke  Pelides:  *'  Care  of  Jove, 
Favor'd  of  all  th'  immortal  pow'rs  above, 
Wouldst    thou    the    seeds  deep  sown  of 
mischief  know,  no 

And  why,  provok'd,  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ? 
Plight  first  thy  faith,  inviolably  true. 
To  save  me  from  those  ills  that  may  ensue. 
For  I  shall  tell  ungrateful  truths  to  those 
Whose  boimdless  pow'r  of  life  and  death 

dispose; 
And  floy'reigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  state, 


Forgive  not  those  whom  once  they  mark  for 

hate: 
Ev'n  tho'  th*  offense  they  seemingly  digest, 
Revenue,  like  embers,  rak'd  within  their 

Dreast, 
Bursts  forth  in  flames;  whose  unresisted 

pow'r  lao 

Will    seize  th'  unwary  wretch,  and  soon 

devour. 
Such  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  sum  of  things,  and  whom  my  toug^e 

of  force  offends. 
Secure  me  then  from  his  foreseen  intent, 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  valor 

may  prevent." 
To  this  the  stem  Achilles  made  reply: 
*'  Be  bold,  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely. 
To  speak  what  Phcebus  has  inspir'd  thy  soul 
For  common  good;  and  speak  without  con- 
trol. 
His  godhead  I  invoke,  bv  him  I  swear,    130 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  this  vital  air. 
None    sliall    presume  to  violate  those 

bands. 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallow'd 

hands; 
Ev'n  not  the  King  of  Men,  that  all  com- 
mands." 

At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said: 
**  Nor  hecatombs  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  accurst,  this  dire   contagion 

bring, 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king; 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  resist, 
Affronts  the  godhead  in  his  injur'd  priest:  140 
He  keeps  the  damsel  captive  in  his  chain. 
And  presents  are  ref us'd,  and  pray'rs  pre- 

ferr'd  in  vain. 
For  this  th'  avenging  pow'r  employs  his 

darts. 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  faur  slave  be  rendered  to  her  sire. 
And  ransom-free  restored  to  his  abode, 
With  sacrifice  to  reconcile  the  god: 
Then  he,  perhaps,  aton'd  by  pray'r,  may 

cease 
His  vengeance  justly  vow'd,  and  give  the 

peace."  150 

Thus  having  said,  he  sate.  Thus  answer'd 

then, 
Upetarting  from  his  throne,  the  King  of 

Men, 
His  breast  with  fury  fill'd,  his  eyes  with 

fire; 
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Whioh  rolling  round,  he  shot  in  sparkles  on 
the  sire: 

"Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never 
found 

Without  a  priestlj  curse,  or  boding  sound ! 

For  not  one  blest  event  foretold  to  me 

Pass'd  thro'  that  mouth,  or  pass'd  unwill- 
ingly. 

And  now  thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne 
invade,  159 

By  practiee  hardened  in  thj  sland'ring  trade ; 

Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall, 

A-d  paring  u™ler,peei<.u.^e.  thy 

Now  Fhcebus  is  provok'd,  his  rites  and 

laws 
Are  in  his  priest  profan'd,  and  I  the  cause; 
Since  I  detain  a  slave,  my  sovereign  jirize, 
And  sacred  gold,  your  idol  god,  despise. 
I  love  her  well,  and  well  her  merits  claim 
To  stand  preferred  before  mv  Grecian  dame: 
Not  Clytemnestra's  self  in  beautv's  bloom 
More  charm'd,  or  better  plied  the  various 
loom:  170 

Mine  is  the  maid,  and  brought  in  happy 

hour. 
With  every  household  graoe  adom'd,  to 

bless  my  nuptial  bow'r. 
Yet  shall  she  be  restored,  since  public 

p;ood 
For  private  interest  ought  not  be  with- 
stood, 
To  save  th'  effusion  of  my  people's  blood.  ^ 
But  right  requires,  if  I  resign  my  own, 
I  should  not  suffer  for  your  sakes  alone; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain'd. 
And  by  your  common  suffrage  have  ob- 
tained. 
The  slave  without  a  ransom  shall  be  sent:  180 
It  rests  for  you  to  make  th'  equivalent." 
To  this  the  fierce  Thessalian  prince  re- 
plied: 
**  O  first  in  pow'r,  but  passing  all  in  pride, 
Griping,  ana  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Woul<ut   thou  the    Grecian    chiefs,  tho' 

largely  soul'd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  be- 
fore, 
And  with  their  loss  thy  sacrilege  restore  ? 
Whate'er  by  force  of  arms  the  soldier  got. 
Is  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot: 
Which  to  resume,  were  both  unjust  and 

base; 
Not  to  be  borne  but  by  a  servile  race. 
But  this  we  can:  if  Saturn's  son  bestows 
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The  sack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  promise 

owes. 
Then  shall  the  conqu'ring  Greeks  thy  loos 

restore. 
And  with  Urge  int'rest  make  th'  advantage 
more.* 
To  this  Atrides  answer'd:  "Tho'  thy 
boast 
Assumes  the  foremost  naime  of  all  our  host. 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
Controll'd  by  thee,  I  tamely  should  resi^;!!. 
Shall  I  release  the  prize  I  gain'd  by  right,  300 
In  taken  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  fight. 
While  thou  detain'st  Briseis  in  thy  bands. 
By  priestly   glossing   on  the  god's  com- 
mands? 
Resolve  on  this,  (a  short  alternative,) 
Quit  mine,  or,  in  exchange,  another  give; 
Else  I,  assure  thy  soul,  by  sov'reign  right 
Will  seize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  despite; 
Or  from  stout  Ajax,  or  Ulysses,  bear 
What  other  prize  my  fancy  shall  prefer. 
Then  softly  murmur,  or  aloud  complain;  no 
Rage  as  you  please,  you  shall  resist  in  vain. 
But  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  place; 
To  things  of  greater  moment  let  us  pass. 
A  ship  to  sail  the  sacred  seas  prepare, 
Proud  in  her  trim,  and  put  on  board  the 

fair, 
With  sacrifice  and  gifts,  and  all  the  pomp 

of  pray'r. 
The  crew  well    chosen,  the  command 

shall  be 
In  Ajax;  or,  if  other  I  decree, 
In  Greta's  king,  or  Ithacus,  or,  if  I  please, 

in  thee: 
Most  fit  thyself  to  see  perform'd  th'  in- 
tent 230 
For  which  my  pris'ner  from  my  sight  is 

sent, 
(Thanks  to  thy  pious  care,)  that  Phcebus 
may  relent." 
At  this,  Achilles  roll'd  his  furious  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  king  askant,  and  thus  replies: 
"  O  impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own. 
Whose  thoughts  are  center'd  on  thyself 

alone, 
Advanc'd  to  sovereign  sway  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  abject  slaves  to  treat  thy 

friends; 
What  Greek  is  he,  that,  urg'd  by  thy  com- 
mand. 
Against  the   Trojan  troops  will  lift  his 
hand  ?  ajo 

Not  I:  nor  such  inforc'd  respect  I  owe; 
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Nor  Pe^[amiu  I  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  foe. 

What  wrong  from  Troy  remote  oould  I 
siutain, 

To  leave  my  fruitful  soil  and  happy  reign, 

And   plow  the    surges  of    the  stormy 
main  ? 

Thee,  frontless  man,  we  followed  from  afar; 

Thy  instruments  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 

Thiue  is  the  triumph;  ours  the  toil  alone: 

We  bear  thee  on  our  backs,  and  mount  thee 
on  the  throne. 

For  thee  we   fall  in  fight;  for  thee  re- 
dress 240 

Thy  baffled  brother,  not  the  wrongs  of 
Greece. 

And  now  thou  threaten'st  with  unjust  de- 
cree. 

To  punish  thy  affronting  Heay'u,  on  me; 

To  seize  the  prize  which  I  so  dearly  bought, 

By  eommon  suffrage  giv'n,  conmm'd   by 
lot; 

Mean  match  to  thine:  for  still,  above  the 
rest, 

Thy  hook'd  rapacious  hands  usurp  the  best; 

Tho'  mine  are  first  in  fight,  to  force  the 
prey, 

And  last  sustain  the  labors  of  the  day. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians 
give,  •  250 

Nor  murmuring  take  the  Uttle  I  receive. 

Yet  ev'n  this  little,  thou,  who  wouldst  in- 
gross 

The  whole,  insatiate,  envy'st  as  thy  loss. 

Know,  then,  for  Phthia  fiz'd  is  my  re-' 
turn: 

Better  at    home  my  ill-paid   pains  to 
mourn. 

Than  from  an  equal  here  sustain  the  pub- 
lic scorn." 

The  king,  whose  brows  with  shining  gold 
were  bound, 

Who  saw  his  throne  with  scepter'd  slaves 
inoompass'd  round, 

Thus  answer  d  stem:  **  Go,  at  thy  pleasure, 

go: 
We  need  not  such  a  friend,  nor  fear  we 

such  a  foe.  260 

There  will  not  want  to  follow  me  in  fight; 
Jove  will  assist,  and  Jove  assert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  my 

foe. 
Debates,  dissensions,  uproars  are  thy  joy; 
Provok'd  without  offense,  and  practic'd  to 

destroy. 


Strength  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boast 

alone; 
At  least  'tis  lent  from  heav'n,  and  not  thy 


own. 


Fly  then,  ill-manner'd,  to  thy  native  land. 
And  there  thy  ant-bom  Myrmidons  com- 
mand. 270 
But  mark  this  menace;  since  I  must  resign 
My  bla«k^y'd  nudd,  to  pleaae  the  pow^w 

divme  — 
A  well-rigg'd  vessel  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd  at  my  charge,  commanded  by  my 

friends!  — 
The  ship  shall  waft  her  to  her  wish'd  abode. 
Full  fraught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  far- 
shooting  god. 
This  thus  dispatch'd,  I  owe  myself  the  care. 
My  &me  and  injur'd  honor  to  repair: 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  m  thy  de- 
spite, 979 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right. 
Briseis  shall  be  mine,  and  l2iou  shalt  see 
What  odds  of  awful  pow'r  I  have  on  thee. 
That  others  at  thy  cost  may  learn  the 
difference  of  degree." 
At  this  th'  impatient  hero  sourly  smil'd: 
His  heart,  inmetuons,  in  his  bosom  boil'd^ 
And,  justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway. 
Stood  for  a  while  suspended  in  his  way, 
Betwixt  his  reason  and  his  rage  untam'd; 
One  whisper'd    soft,  and    one  aloud    re> 

claun'd: 
That  only  counsel'd  to  the  safer  side;      290 
This  to  the  sword  his  ready  hand  applied. 
Unpunish'd  to  support  th'  affront  was  hard. 
Nor  easy  was  tfa'   attempt  to  force  the 

guard. 
But  soon  the  thirst  of  vengeance  fir'd  his 

blood: 

Half  shone  his  falchion,  and  half  sheath'd 

it  stood. 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above. 

Commissioned  by  th'  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 

Descended  swift:  (the  white-arm'd  queen 

was  loth 
The  fight  should  follow,  for  she  favor'd 

both:) 
Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  inshrin'd,  300 
Her  hand  she  fastened  on  his  hair  behind; 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  she  drew ; 
To  him,  and  him  alone,  confess'd  in  view. 
Tam'd  by  superior  force,  he  tum'd  his  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise; 
But  by  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look. 
The  virgin  warrior  known,  he  thus  bespoke: 
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^Com'st  thou,  celestial,  to  heboid  mj 
wrongs? 
Then  view  the  vengeance  which  to  crimes 
helongs." 
Thus  he.    The   blue-ey'd  goddess  thas 
rejoin'd:  310 

**  I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind, 
If  Reason  will  resume  her  sovereign  sway, 
And,  !<ent  by  Juno,  her  commands  obey. 
Equal  she  loves  you  both,  and  I  protect: 
Then  give  thy  guardian,  gods  their  dne 

respect; 
And  cease  contention;  be  thy  words  severe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits,  but  the  sword  forbear. 
An  hour  unhop'd  already  wings  her  way. 
When  he  his  dire  affront  shall  dearly  pay; 
When  the  proud  king  shall  sue,  with  treble 
gain,  330 

To  quit  thy  loss,  and  conquer  thy  disdain. 
But  thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word. 
Compose  thy  swelling  soul,  and  sheathe  the 
sword." 
The  youth  thus  answer'd  mild:  "Auspi- 
cious maid, 
Heav*n's  will  be  mine,  and  your  commands 

obey'd. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  when,  subduing 

sense. 
We  serve  their  pow'rs,  provide  the  recom- 
pense." 
He  said ;  with  surly  &ith  believ'd  her  word, 
And  in  the  sheath,  reluctant,  plung'd  the 

sword. 
Her  message  done,  she  mounts  the  blest 
abodes,  330 

And  miz*d  among  the  senate  of  the  gods. 
At  her  departure  his  disdain  returned: 
The  fire  she  fann'd,  with    greater    fury 

burn'd; 
Rumbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  a  vent: 
"Dastard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  inso- 
lent; 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight; 
When  didst  thou  thrust  amid  the  miugled 

prease. 
Content  to  bide  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  soul ;  340 
'T  is  death  to  fight,  but  kingly  to  control; 
Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  pow'r. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  aevour. 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents;  safer  far 
Than  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 
Nor   couldst   thou   thus   have   dar'd    the 
common  hate, 


Were  not  their  souls  as  abject  as  their  state. 
But,  by  this  scepter,  solemnly  I  swear, 
(Wiiich  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing 

branch  shall  bear; 
Tom  from  the  tree,  and  giv'n  by  Jove  to 

those  350 

Who  laws  dispense,  and  migh^  wrongs 

oppose,) 
That  when  the  Grecians  want  my  wonted 

aid, 
No  gift  shall  bribe  it,  and  no  pray'r  pex^ 

suade. 
When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  conquering  arms,  with  corps  to  strow 

the  field; 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  pride,  and  late 

confess 
My  wrong  repented,  when 't  b  past  redress.'* 
He  said;  and  with  disdain,  in  open  view. 
Against    the  gromid    his   golden    sceptsr 

threw; 
Then  sate:  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  bum*d» 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  grinders 

churn'd.  361 

But  from  his  seat  the  Fylian  prince  arose. 

With    reasoning  mild,  their    madness    to 

compose: 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  month 

distiird; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill 'd, 
And  now  began  the  third;  unbroken  yet: 
Once  fam'd  for  courage;  still  in  council 

great. 
^Wbeit  worse,"  he  said,  ''can    Argos 

imdergo; 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrynan  fbe. 
Than  these  distemper'd  heats  ?  H  both  tJie 

lights  370 

Of  Greece  their  private  int'rest  disunites ! 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  in- 
creased. 
And  let  these  youthful  passions  be  repressed: 
I  flourish'd  long  before  your  birth;  and' 

then 
Liv'd  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  these  dim  eyes  shall  e'er  behold 

again. 
Cieneus  and  Dryas,  and,  excelling  them. 
Great  Theseus,  and  the  force  of  greater 

Polypheme. 
With  these  1  went,  a  brother  of  the  war. 
Their  dangers  to  divide,  their  fame  to  shs^. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisting  hands,    381 
When  salvage  beasts,  and  men's  mate  sal- 
vage bauds, 
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Their  Tirtuous  toil  subdued:  yet  those  I 
sway'd 

With  powerful  speech;  I  spoke,  and  they 
obey'd. 

If  snch  as  those  my  counsels  could  reclaim, 

Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminished 
name 

Shall  lose  of  luster,  by  subjecting  rage 

To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienc'd  age. 

Thou,  King  of  Men,  stretch  not  thy  sot- 
ereign  sway 

Beyond  the  bounds  free  subjects  can  obey; 

But  let  Pelides  in  his  prize  rejoice,  391 

AchieT*d  in  arms,  allow'd  by  public  voice. 

Nor  thou,  brave  champion,  with  his  power 
contend. 

Before  whose  throne  ev'n  kings  their  lower'd 
scepterabend: 

The  head  of  action  he,  and  thou  the  hand; 

Matchless  thy  force,  but  mightier  his  com- 
mand. 

Thou  first, '  O  king,  release  the  rights  of 
sway; 

Pow'r,  self-restndn'd,  the  people  best  obey. 

Sanctions  of  law  from  tnee  derive  their 
source; 

Command  thyself,  whom  no  commands  can 
force.  400 

The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host, 

Is  worth  our  care  to  keep;  nor  shall  my 
prayers  be  lost." 
Thus  Nestor  said,  and  cea8*d:  Atrides 
broke 

His  silence  next;  but  ponder 'd  ere  he  spoke: 

'*  Wise  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey. 

But  this  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway: 

Controlling  kings,  and  trampling  on  our 
state. 

His  will  is  law;  and  what  he  wills  is  fate. 

The  gods  have  giv'n  him  strength;  but 
whence  the  style 

Of  lawless  pow'r  assumed,  or  license  to  re- 
vile 7 "  410 
Achilles  cut  him  short,  and  thus  replied: 

^  My  worth  allow'd  in  words,  is  in  effect  de- 
nied. 

For  who  but  a  poltron,  possessed  with  fear, 

Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 

Command  thy  slaves:  my  freebom  soul  dis- 
dains 

A  tyrant's  curb,  and  restiff  breaks  the 
reins. 

Take  this  along,  that  no  dispute  shall  rise 

(Tho*  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravish'd 
prize; 


But,  she  excepted,  as  unworthy  strife, 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare  not,  on  thy 

life,  430 

Touch  aught  of  mine  beside,  by  lot  my  due, 
But  stand  aloof ,  and  think  profane  to  view: 
This  fauchion,  else,  not  hitherto  withstood, 
These  hostile  fields  shall  fatten  with  thy 

blood." 
He  said,  and  rose  the  first;  the  council 

broke. 
And  all  their  grave  comsults  dissolved  in 

smoke. 
The  royal  youth  retir'd,  on  vengeance 

bent; 
Patroclus  followed  silent  to  his  tent. 
Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  vessel 

stores; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chosen  oars; 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god,  431 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he 

stow'd. 
Chryseis  last  was  set  on  board ;  whose  hand  ^ 
Ulysses  took,  intrusted  with  command:     I 
They  plow  the  liquid  seas,  and  leave  the  f 

lessening  land.  J 

Atrides  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boast. 
Bade  purify  the  sin-polluted  host. 
With  perfect  hecatombs  the  god  they  grac'd; 
Whose  offer'd  entrails  in  the  main  were 

cast.  439 

Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie, 
And  clouds  of  sav'ry  stench  involve  the 

sky. 
These  pomps  the  royal  hypocrite  designed 
For  shew,  but  harbor'd  vengeance  in  his 

mind; 
Till  holy  malice,  longing  for  a  vent, 
At  length  discovered  his  conceaPd  intent. 
Talthybius,  and  Eurybates  the  just. 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  ministers  of  trust. 
He  caird,  and  thus  bespoke:  **  Haste  henoe 

your  way, 
And  from  the  goddess-born  demand  his  prey. 
If  yielded,  bring  the  captive;  if  deniea,  450 
The  king  (so  tell  him)  .hall  efaaodae  hi. 

pnde. 
And  with  arm'd  multitudes  in  person  come 
To  vindicate  his  pow'r,   and   justify  his 

doom." 
This  hard  command  unwilling   they' 

obey. 
And  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their 

way. 
Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp  the  fierce 

lliessalians  lay. 
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Their  soy'reign  sestod  on  his  chair  they ' 
find, 

His  pensive  cheek  npon  his  hand  reclin'd, 

And  anxious  thoughts  leTolving  in  his 
mind. 

With  gloomy  looks  he  saw  them  ent'r-' 
ingin  460 

Without  salute;  nor  durst  they  first  be- 
gin, 

Fearful  of  rash  offense  and  death  foreseen. 

He  soon,  the  cause  divining,  clear'd  his  brow. 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  speech  allow: 

**  Interpreters  of  gods  and  men,  be  bold; 
Awful  your  character,  and  unconlzoll'd: 
Howe*er  unpleasing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king. 
You  come,  I  know,  my  captive  to  demand; 
Patroclus,  give  her  to  the  nerald's  hand.  470 
But  you  authentic  witnesses  I  bring, 
Before  the  gods  and  your  ungrateful  king. 
Of  this  my  manifest:  that  never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked 

shore: 
No,  let  the  Grecian  pow'rs,  oppressed  in 

^ht, 
Unpitied  perish  in  their  tyrant's  si^ht. 
Blind  of  uie  future,  and  by  rage  misled. 
He  pulls  his  crimes  upon  his  people's  head; 
Forc'd  from  the  field  in  trenches  to  contend. 
And  his  insulted  camp  from  foes  defend." 

He  said,  and  soon,  obeying  his  intent,  481 
Patroclus  brought  Briseis  from  her  tent; 
Then  to  th'  intrusted  messengers  resigned. 
She  wept,  and  often  cast  her  eyes  behmd; 
Forc'd  trom  the  man  she  loVd:  they  led  her 

thence 
Along  the  shore,  a  pris'ner  to  their  prince. 
Sok  on  the  barran  sands  the  suffering 

chief 
Boar'd  out  for  anguish,  and  indulg'd  his 

grief; 
Cast  on  his  kindred  seas  a  stormy  look, 
And  his  upbiaided  mother  thus  bespoke:  490 

**  Unhappj  parent  of  a  short-liv'a  son. 
Since  Jove  m  pity  by  thy  pray'rs  was  won 
To  giace  my  small  remains  of  breath  with 

fame, 
Why   loads  he  this  imbitter'd  life  with 

shame. 
Suffering  his  King  of  Men  to  force  my  slave. 
Whom,  well  deserv'd  in  war,  the  Grecians 

gave  ?  " 
Set  by  old  Ocean's  side,  the  goddess  heard ; 
Then  ^^m  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she 


Bose  like  a  morning  mist,  and  thus  began 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son: 
'*  Why  cries  my  care,  and  why  conceals  his 

smart  ?  501 

Let  thy  afiBicted  parent  share  her  part." 
Then,  sighing  from  the  bottom  of  his 

breast. 
To  the  sea  goddess  thus  the  goddess-bom 

addressed: 
*'  Thou  know'st  my  pain,  which  telling  but 

rocalls: 
By  force  of  arms  we  raz'd  the  Theban 

walls; 
The  ransacked  city,  taken  by  our  toils. 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden 

spoils: 
Equal  we  shar'd  them;  but,  before  the  rest^ 
The  proud  prerogative  had  seiz'd  the  best.  si» 
Chryseis  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
Chryseis,  rosy-cheek'd,  with  charming  eyes. 
Her  sire,  Apollo's  priest,  arriv'd  to  buy. 
With  proffer'd  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's 

liberty. 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecians'  chiefs  he 

stood, 
Awful,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god: 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head,  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one,  his 

scepter  of  command. 
His  suit  was  conunon,  but  above  the  rest  519. 
To  both  the  brother  princes  was  address'd. 
With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks 

agree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  pris'ner  free. 
Not  so  the  t^njotj  who  with  scorn  the  priest 
Reeeiv'd,  and  with  opprobrious  words  dis- 

miss'd. 
The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid. 
For    vengeance    to    his    heav'nly    patron 

pra/d: 
The  godh€»d  gave  a  &vorable  ear, 
And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  so  dear; 
Li  an  ill  hour  his  piercine  shafts  he  sped; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  of  slaughter'd  Greeks 

lay  dead,  530 

While  round  the  camp  he  rang'd.   At  length 

arose 
A  seer  who  well  divin'd,  and  durst  disclose 
The  source  of  all  our  ills:  I  took  the  word. 
And  urg'd  the  sacred  slave  to  be  restor'd. 
The  god  appeas'd;  the  swelling  monarch 

storm'd. 
And  then  the  vengeaaee  vow'd,  he  since 

perform'd. 
The  Greeks,  't  is  true,  their  min  to  prevent^ 
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Have  to  the  royal  priest  his  daughter  sent; 
Bnt  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds 

came, 
And  seiz'd,  by  his  command,  my  captire 
dame,  540 

By  common  suffrage  given;  but,  thou,  be 

won. 
If  in  thy  pow'r,t'  avenge  th^  injured  son; 
Ascend  the  skies,  and  supplicating  move 
Thy  just  complaint  to   cloud-compelling 

Jove. 
If  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  hast  wrought 
A  kind  remembrance  in  his  grateful  thought, 
Urge  him  by  that;  for  often  hast  thou  said 
Thy  pow'r  was  once  not  useless  in  his  aid. 
When  he,  who   high   above    the  highest 

reigns. 
Surprised  by  traitor  gods,  was  bound  in 
chains;  550 

When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd. 
And  his  blue  brother  of  the  seas  conspir'd, 
Thou  freed'st  the  sovereign  from  unworthy 

bands; 
Thou  brouffht'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred 

hands, 
(So  caU'd  in  heav'n,  bnt  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  ^geon  know: 
Twice  stronger  than  his  sire,   who  sate 

above, 
Assessor  to  the  throne  of  thund'ring  Jove.) 
The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  with- 
drew, 
Nor  durst  their  unacoomplish'd  crime  pur^ 
sue.  560 

That  action  to  his  grateful  mind  recall: 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footstool  fall; 
That  now,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  foes; 
Let  Troy's  triumphant  troops  the  camp  in- 
close; 
Ours,  beaten  to  the  shore,  the  siege  forsake, 
And  what  their  king  deserves  with  him  par- 
take; 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  cost, 
Mav  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  lost." 
To  whom  the  mother  goddess  thus  re- 
plied, 
Sigh'd  ere  she  spoke,  and  while  she  spoke 
she  cried:  570 

**  Ah  wretched  me  !  by  fates  averse  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to 

bjreed  ! 

Did  envious  Heav'n  not  otherwise  ordain,  1 

Safe  in  thy  hollow  ships  thou  shouldst  I 

remain,  [ 

Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again.         J 


But  now  thy  planet  sheds  his  poisonous  rays. 
And  short  and  full  of  sorrow  are  thy  days. 
For  what  remains,  to  heaven  I  will  ascend. 
And  at  the  Thund'rer's  throne  thy  suit  com- 
mend. 
Till  then,  secure  in  ships,  abstain  from  fight; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy 

spite;  58 1 

For  yesterday  the  court  of  heav*n   with 

Jove 
Remov'd:  't  is  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels 

keep. 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the 

deep. 
Retum'd  nom  thence,  to  heav*n  my  flight 

I  take. 
Knock  at  the  brazen  gates,  and  Providence 

awake; 
Embrace  his  knees;  and,  suppliant  to  the 

sire, 
Doubt  not  I  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy 

desire.'* 
She  said;  and,  parting,  left  him  on  the 

place,  590 

Swoln  with  disdain,  resenting  his  disgrace: 

Revengeful  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind, 

He  wept  for  anger,  and  for  love  he  pin'd. 

Meantime  with  prosperous  gales  Ulysses 

brought 
The  slave,  and  ship  with  sacrifices  fraught, 
To  Chrysa's  port:  where,  entering  with  the 

tide. 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he 

plied; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and,  drawing  down  the 

mast. 
His  vessel  moor'd,  and  made  with  haulsers 

fast.  599 

Descending  on  the  plain,  ashore  they  bring 
The  hecatomb  to  please  the  shooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulysses  led,  and  thus  bespoke  her  sire: 
"Reverenced  be   thou,  and  be  thy  god 

ador'd: 
The  King  of  Men  thy  daughter  has  re- 

stor'd, 
And  sent  by  me  with  presents  and  with 

pray'r. 
He  recommends  him  to  thy  pious  care ; 
That  Phosbus  at  thy  suit  his  wrath  may 

cease, 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders  peace." 
He  said,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's 

hands,  6fo 
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Who  glad  reoeiT'd  her,  free  from  servile 

bands. 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  sober  grace, 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place ; 
Then  wash'd,  and  took  the  cakes;  while 

Chryses  stood 
With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invok'd  his 

eod: 
''Grod  of  the  silver  bow,  whose  eyes 

survey 
The  sacred  Cilia;  thou,  whose  awful  sway 
Chrysa  the  blest  and  Tenedos  obey: 
Kow  hear,  as  thou  before  my  pray'r  hast 

heard, 
Against  the  Grecians  and  their  prince  pre- 
ferred. 6m 
Once  thou  bast  honored,  honor  once  again 
Thy  priest,  nor  let  his  second  vows  be  vain; 
But  mm  th'  afflicted  host  and  humbled 

prince 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  cease  thy  pestilence." 
Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  disdain. 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  respir'd  again. 
Now  when  the  solemn  rites  of  pray'r  were 

past. 
Their  salted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they 

cast; 
Then,  turning  back,  the  sacrifice  they  sped; 
The  fatted  oxen  slew,  and  fla^*d  the  dead; 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next 

prepared  631 

T'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with 

lard. 
Sweetbreads  and  oollops  were  with  skewers 

prick'd 
About  the  sides,  inbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth  approached  the  fire,  and,  as  it 

bum*d. 
On  five  sharp  broachers  rank'd,  the  roast 

they  tum'd: 
These  morsels  stay'd  their  stomachs;  then 

the  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast;  640 
Which  drawn  and  serv'd,  their  hunger  they 

appease 
With  sav  ry  meat,  and  set  their  minds  at 

ease. 
Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  was  repell'd, 
The  boys  with  generous  wine  the  goblets 

fiird. 
The  first  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour. 
And  then  with  songs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch  1  till  day  to  night  they  bring. 


With  hymns  and  pieans  to  the  bowyer  king. 
At  sunset  to  their  ship  they  make  return. 
And  snore  secure  on  decks  till  rosy  mom. 
The  skies  with  dawning  day  were  purpled 

o'er;  651 

Awak'd,  with  laboring  oars  they  leave  the 

shore: 
The  pow'r,  appeas'd,  with  winds  soffic'd  the 

sail; 
The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  surly  pride. 
And  press  against  the  sides,  and  beaten  off 

divide. 
They  cut  the  foamy  way,  with  force  impelFd 
Superior,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  hem; 
Then,  hauling  on  the  strand,  their  galley 

moor. 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  crooked 

shore.  660 

Meantime    the   goddess-bom  in  secret 

piu'd: 
Nor  visited  the  camp^  nor  in  the  council 

join'd; 
But,  keeping  close,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's 

head; 
And  wish'd  for  bloody  wars  and  mortal 

wounds. 
And  of  the  Greeks  oppress'd  in  fight  to  hear 

the  dying  sounds. 
Now,  when  twelve  days  complete  had  ma 

their  race. 
The  gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares 

belonging  to  their  place. 
Jove  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  pow'rs  attend  bis  way.  670 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son. 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon. 
Pursued  their  track;  ana,  waken'd  from  his 

Befo^^he^'^.verei^.toodaa.or.ingpK.t. 
Him  in  the  circle,  out  apart,  she  found; 
The  rest  at  awful  distance  stood  around. 
She  bow'd,  and  ere  she  durst  her  suit  begin. 
One  hand  embrac*d  his  knees,  one  propp'd 

his  chin. 
Then  thus:  "  If  I,  celestial  sire,  in  auffht 
Have   serv'd    thy    will,   or   gratified  thy 

thought,  680 

One  glimpse  of  glory  to  my  issue  give, 
Grac'd  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Dishonored  by  the  King  of  Men  he  stands; 
His  rightful  prize  is  ravish'd  from  his  lianda. 
But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  son's  defense. 
Assume  thy  pow'r,  assert  thy  providenoe. 
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Let  Troy  preTail,  till  Greece  th'  affront  has 

paid 
With  doubled  honors,  and  redeemed  his  aid." 
She  ceas'd,  but  the  consid'riug  god  was 

mute:  689 

Till  she,  resolv'd  to  win,  renew'd  her  suit; 
Nor  loosed  her  hold,  but  foro*d  him  to  reply: 
**  Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny. 
Jove  cannot  fear:  then  tell  me  to  my  face 
That  I,  of  all  the  gods,  am  least  in  grace. 
This  I  can  bear."    The  Cloud-Compeller 

mourn'd. 
And,  sighing  fint,  this  answer  he  returned: 
"  Know'st  thou  what  clamors  will  disturb 

my  reign. 
What  my  stunned  ears  from  Juno  must  sus- 
tain? 
In  council  she  gives  license  to  her  tongpie, 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  700 
And  now  she  will  my  partial  pow*r  upbraid. 
If,  alienate  from  Greece,  I  give  the  Irojans 

aid. 
But  thou  depart,  and  shun  her  jealous  sight; 
The  care  be  mine  to  do  Pelides  right. 
Go  then,  and  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely; 
When,  nodding  to  thy  suit,  he  bows  the  sky. 
This  ratifies  th' irrevocable  doom: 
The  sign  ordain'd,  that  what  I  will  shall 

come; 
The  stamp  of  heav'n,  and  seal  of  fate."  He 

said. 
And  shook  the  sacred  honors  of  his  head.  710 
With  terror  trembled   heav'n's  subsiding 

hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews 

distil; 
The  goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight. 
And  seeks  the  seas  profound,  and  leaves  the 

realms  of  light 
He  moves  into  his  hall:  the  pow*rs  resort. 
Each  from  his  house,  to  fill  the  sovereign's 

court. 
Nor  waiting  summons,  nor  ezpectinfi;  stood ; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  received  the 

god. 
He  mounts  the  throne;  and  Juno  took  her 

place; 
But  sullen  discontent  sate  lowering  on  her 

face.  720 

With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  seen, 
Whisp'ring   with   Jove,   the    silver-footed 

queen; 
Thsn,    impotent  of   tongue,   (her  silence 

broke,) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke: 


"  Author  of  ills,  and  close  contriver  Jove, 
Which  of  thy  dames,  what  prostitute  of  love. 
Has  held  thy  ear  so  long,  and  begg'd  so  hard. 
For  some   old    service    done,  some   new 

reward  ? 
Apart  you  talk'd,  for  that's  your  special 

care;  739 

The  consort  never  must  the  council  share. 
One  gracious  word  is  for  a  wife  too  much: 
Such  is  a  marriage  vow,  and  Jove's  own 

faith  is  such." 
Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  and  men 

below: 
'*  What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to 

know. 
Ev'n  goddesses  are  women;  and  no  wife 
Has  pow'r  to  regulate  her  husband's  life: 
Counsel  she  may;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear. 
What  I  transact  with  others,  or  alone. 
Beware  to  learn;  nor  press  too  near  the 

throne."  740 

To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  eharming 

eyes: 
<«  What  hast  thou  said,  O  tyrant  of  the 

skies  ? 
When  did  I  search  the  secrets  of  thv  reign, 
Tho'  privilee'd  to  know,  but  privileged  in 

vain? 
But  well  thou  dost,  to  hide  from  common 

sight 
Thy  close  intrigues,  too  bad  to  .bear  the 

light. 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  silver-footed  dame. 
Tripping  from  sea,  on  such  an  errand  came. 
To  erace  her  issue,  at  the  Grecians'  cost. 
And  for  one  peevish  man  destroy  an  host. 
To  whom  the  Thund'rer  made  this  stem ' 

reply:  75« 

*<  My  household  curse,  my  lawful  plague, 

the  spy 
Of   Jove's  designs,  his  other  squinting 

epre; 

Why  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail  ? 
Jove  will  be  master  still,  and  Juno  fail. 
Should  thy  suspicious  thoughts  divine  aright. 
Thou  but  becom'st  more  odious  to  my  sight 
For  this  attempt:  uneasy  life  to  me, 
Still  watch'd   and  importun'd,  but  worse 

for  thee. 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too 

late  760 

The  gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate; 
Pitying,  but  daring  not,  in  thy  defense. 
To  lift  a  hand  agamst  omnipotence." 


M 
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This  heard,  the  imperiouB  queen  sate 

mute  with  fear, 
Nor   further   dnrst    incense   the    gloomy 

Thunderer. 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke, 
Nor  oould  the  gods  ahash'd  sustain  their 

sov'reign's  look. 
The  limping  smith  obserr'd  the  sadden'd 

feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there  (himself  a 
•  jest)  769 

Put  in  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend; 
To  Jove  obsequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend: 
*^  What  end  in  heav'n  will  be  of  civil  war. 
If  gods  of  pleasure  will  for  mortals  jar  ? 
Such  discord  but  disturbs  our  jovial  feast; 
One  grain  of  bad  embitters  all  the  best. 
Mother,  tho'   wise  yourself,  my  counsel 

weigh; 
'Tis  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey. 
Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 
But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is 

lost. 
Tempt  not   his  heavy  hand,  for  he  has 

pow'r  780 

To  throw  vou  headlong  from  his  heaVnly 

towr. 
But  one  submissive  word,  which  you  let 

fail, 
Will  nuike   him  in  good  humor  with  us 

aU." 
He  said  no  more,  but  crown'd  a  bowl, 

unbid; 
The  laughing  nectar  overlooked  the  lid: 
Then  put  it  to  her  hand,  and  thus  pursued: 
**  This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
Be,  as  becomes  a  wife,  obedient  still; 
Tho'  griev'd,  yet  subject  to  her  husband's 

wiU. 
I  would  not  see  you  beaten;  yet  afraid  790 
Of  Jove's  superior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 
Too  well  I  know  him,  since  that  hapless 

hour 
When  I  and  all  the  gods  employed  our 

pow'r 
To  break  your  bonds:  me  by  the  heel  he 

drew. 
And  o'er  heav'n's  battlements  with  fury 

threw: 
All  day  I  fell;  my  flight  at  mom  begun, 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  setting  sun. 
Pitch'd  on  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemnian 

grouna 
Receiv'd  my  batter'd  skull,  the  Sinthians 

heal'd  my  wound." 


At  Vulcan's  homely  mirth  his  mother 
smil'd,  800 

And  smiling  took  the  cup  ihe  clown  had 
fill'd. 

The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  board. 

Which,  emptied,  the  rude  thinker  still  re- 
store. 

Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to 

The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry. 
The  feast  continued  till  declining  light; 
They  drank,  they  laugh'd,  they  lov'd,  and 

then  't  was  night. 
Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  choir; 
The  Muses  sung;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  last,  and  drowsy  they  deport. 
Each  to  his  house,  adom'd  with  labor'd 

art  811 

Of  the  lame  architect:  the  thund'ring  god  ~- 
£v'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  ma  load; 
Hi.  Bwinuning  bead  to  needful  deep  ap- 

phed. 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  side. 

THE   COCK  AND   THE   FOX 

OR,  THE  TALE  OF  THE  NUN'S  PRIEST 
FROM  CHAUCER 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor: 
Deep  in  a  dell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowaffer,  on  whom  my  tale  I  f oimdt 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the 

ground, 
A  simple  sober  life  in  patience  led. 
And  lutd  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread: 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heav'n  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent;    10 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters 

two. 
To  bring  the  vear  about  with  much  ado. 
The  cattle  m  her  homestead  were  three 

sows, 
An  ewe  call'd  Mally,  and  three  brinded 

cows; 
Her    parlor    window    stuck    with    herbs 

around. 
Of  sav'ry  smell;  and  rushes  strew'd  the 

ground. 
A  maple  dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she 

made: 
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For  no  delicious  mocsel  pass'd  her  throat; 

Aocordmg  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat,  so 

No  poynant  sauce  she  knew,  no  costly  treat; 

Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat: 

A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure; 

Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 

Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she 
sped, 

And  neyer  went  by  candlelight  to  bed. 

With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humors  out; 

Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 

Her  poyerty  was  glad,  her  heart  content, 

Nor  Knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapors 
meant.  30 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  thro'  the  year. 

But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely 
cheer: 

Brown  bread,  and    milk,   (but  first    she 
skimm'd  her  bowls,) 

And  rashers  of  sing*d  bacon  on  the  coals. 

On  holidays  an  egg,  or  two  at  most; 

But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast. 
A  yard  she  had,  with  pales  endos'd  about, 

Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  with- 
out. 

Within  this  homestead  liVd,  without  a  peer 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer;  40 

So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  sur- 
pass 

The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 

To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock; 

And  sooner  than  the  matin  bell  was  rung, 

He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and 
sung: 

For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 

By  sure  instinct  he  knew 't  was  one  at  night. 

High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 

In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall;       50 

His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like 
jet; 

Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet: 

White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold. 

His  body  glitt'rine  like  the  bumish'd  gold. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life. 

Six  misses  had,  beside  his  lawful  wife; 

Scandal,  that  spares  no  king,  tho'  ne'er  so 
good. 

Says  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  side; 

And  sure  their  likeness  show'd  them  near 
allied.  60 

But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no 
more, 


Than  all  the  Ptolemies  had  done  before: 
When  incest  is  for  int'rest  of  a  nation, 
'T  is  made  no  sin  by  holy  dispensation. 
Some  lines  have  been  maintain'd  by  this 

alone, 
Which  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known. 
But  passing  this  as  from  our  tale  apart. 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  Ibob 

heart; 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  plav. 
He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times  a  day:  70 
And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair. 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debonair, 
Resolv'd  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Tbo'  loth;  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will: 
At  board  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind,    1 
According  as  their  marriage  vow  did  bind,  V 
And  as  the  Church's  precept  had  enjoin'd;  J 
Ev'n  since  she  was  a  sennight  old,  they  \ 

Bay,  I 

Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day,  [ 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey.  J 
By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  ob- 
tain—  81 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd   with  virtue, 

gain! 
She  was  his  only  jov,  and  he  her  pride; 
She,  when  he  walk  d,  went  pecking  by  his 

side: 
If,  spurning  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a 

com. 
The  tribute  in  his  biU  to  her  was  borne. 
But  O  1  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling   in  ms 

throat; 
Solus  cum  sola  then  was  all  his  note.  90 

For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts 
Were  bred  to  speak,  and  sing,  and  learn 

the  lib'ral  arts. 
It  happ'd  that  perching  on  the  parlor 

beam, 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Just  at  the  dawn;  and  sigh'd,  and  groan'd 

so  fast, 
As  ev'iT  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  rartlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he 

cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men;  and,  sore 

aghast, 
She  peck'd  and  pull'd,  and  waken'd  him  at 

last.  xoo 

^  Dear  heart,"  said  she, "  for  love  of  heaVn 

declare 
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Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your 

care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning  light, 
As  something    had    disturb'd  your  noble 

sprite.** 
**  And,  madam,  well  I  might,'*  said  Chan- 
ticleer, 
**  Never  was  Shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear. 
Ev'n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat, 
My  princely  senses  not  recover'd  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent:  no 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  wof ul  strife. 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled 

breast, 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murd'rous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest. 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow; 
His  color  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow: 
Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking 

ears. 
With  black;  and  much  unlike  his  other 

hairs; 
The  rest,  in  shape,  a  beagle's  whelp  through- 
out, ISO 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing 

eyes, 
That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Beach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  olsjnmy 

sweat, 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat." 
''Now  fie  for  shame,"  quoth  she,  '*by 

heav'n  above, 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight; 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night. 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend,     130 
Who  can  our  honor  and  his  own  defend; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  lib'ral  of  his  purse; 
A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse: 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar'st  not 

fight? 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art 

afeard? 
Gbst  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  ? 
"  If  aught  from  fearful  dreams  may  be 

divin'd, 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read,    140 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred; 
From  riung  fumes  of  indigested  food, 
And  noxious  humors  that  mfect  the  blood: 


And  sure,  my  lord,  if  J  can  read  aright. 
These  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-n^it 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  cantine^  s^e) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bue; 
This  yellow  sail  that  in  your  stomach  floats 
Ine;enders  afi  these  visionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are 

bred  150 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we 

view. 
For  humors  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike 

things. 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double 

WlDg[S. 

**  Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with 

fear; 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils 

tear. 
In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound. 
With  rheums  oppress'd  we  kink  in  rivers 

drown'd. 
**  More  I  could  say,  but  thus  oondnde  my 

theme,  160 

The  dominatmg  humor  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise, 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  emp^  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to^ 

ground,  I 

With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound,  > 
And    purge   the  peccant    humors    that  I 

abound.  J 

I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier; 
And  tho'  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's 

fees.  170 

**  Two  sovereign  herbs,  which  I  by  prac- 
tice know. 
And  both  at  hand,  (for  in  our  yard  they 

jr«>w,) 
On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  meliuicholy: 
Yon  must  both  purge  and  vomit;  but  obey, 
And  for  the  love  of  heav'n  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join. 
Beware  the  sun  when  in  a  vernal  sifn; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame,      iSo 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat^ 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot. 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend  H 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  ena. 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live. 
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A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
Take  just  three  womui,  nor  under  nor  above, 
Beoanse  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge, 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge;         190 
And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf  or  two: 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer: 
Tour  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 
**  Madam,"  quoth    he,   "gramercy  for 

your  care. 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  yon  may  spare: 
'T  is  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 
And  (as  you  say)  gave  no  belief  to  dreams; 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th'  immortal  pow'rs,  as  wise  as  he, 
MaintSLin,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams 

forebode;  aoi 

For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from 

God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it;  bat  some  modem  fool, 
Impos'd  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 
**  Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams 

foreshow 
Th'  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or 

woe: 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  best, 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest. 
**  Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout 

mtent,  an 

On  some  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 
It  happened  so,  that,  when  the  sun  was 

down, 
They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town. 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull; 
rr  was  at  a  feast,  and  ev'ry  inn  so  full. 
That    no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on 

ground. 
And  but  one  sorry  bed  was  to  be  found; 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Tho'  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone,  sao 
*'  So  were  they  forc'd  to  part;  one  stay'd 

behind. 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could 

find: 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
T  was  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door; 
Bat,  for  his  ease,  well   littered   was  the 

floor. 
^His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had 

kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept: 


Supine  he  snor'd ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
He  dreamt  his  friend  appear'd  before  his 

sight,  330 

Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 
Said:  '  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I 

die: 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 
Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  suun.' 

*'  Rous'd  from  his  rest,  he  waken'd  in  a 

start. 
Shivering  with    horror,  and  with   aching 

heart; 
At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries;  ^ 
'T  is  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  I 

but  lies  ?  y 

So  thinking  chang'd  his  side,  and  clos'd 

his  eyes.  J 

His  dream  returns;   his  friend  appears' 

again:  340 

*  The  murd'rers  come;  now  help^  or  I  am 

slain:' 
'T  was  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are 

but  vain. 
**  He  dreamt  the  third;  but  now  his  friend 

appear'd 
Pale,  naked,  piero'd   with  wounds,  with 

blood  besmear'd: 

*  Thrice  wam'd,  awake,'  said  he;  *  relief  is 

kte. 
The  deed  is  done;    but  thou  revenge  my 

fate: 
Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise; 
Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way. 
For  by  that  passage  they  my  corpse  con- 
vey. 350 
My  corpse  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  endos'd  with 

dung. 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry; 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die: ' 
Then  shew'd  his  grisly  wounds;  and  last  he 

drew 
A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 
«  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of 
day. 
And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow 

lay; 
Then  of  his  impious  host  enquiring  more. 
Was  answer'd  that  his  guest  was  gone  be- 
fore: ate 

*  Mutt'ring  he  went,'  said  he, '  by  morning 

light, 
And  much  complain'd  of  his  ill  rest  by 
night.' 
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ThiB  rais'd    auspoion  in  the  pilgrim's' 

mind; 
Beoaose  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
And  oft  to  share  the  spoil  with  robbers 

join*d. 
''  His  dream  confirm'd  his  thought;  with 

troubled  look 
Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he 

took; 
There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he 

found, 
That  carried  compow  forth  to  dang  the 

ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  streteh^d  his 

throat,  370 

And  cried  out  murther,  with  a  yelling  note: 
*  My  murther'd  fellow  in  this  drt  lies  dead; 
Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  yillain's  head  I 
You,  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dis- 
pense, 
On  you  I  call  to  punish  this  offense.' 
**The  word  thus  giv'n,  within  a  little 

space, 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  throng'd 

the  place. 
All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  eround, ' 
And  in  the  dung  the  murther'd  body 

found; 
Tho*  breathless,  warm,  and  reeking  from 

the  wound.  aSo^ 

Good  Heav'n,  whose  darling  attribute  we 

find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind. 
Abhors  the  cruel,  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  reveals  in  open  light; 
Murther  may  pass  unpunish'd  for  a  time. 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  g^uilty  feels; 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heay'n  pursues  him  at 

the  heels. 
Fresh  from  the  fact;  as,  in  the  present] 

case,  389  I 

The  criminals  are  seiz'd  upon  the  place;  | 
Carter  and  host  confronted  face  to  &ice.  J 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints. 
On  engines    they  distend    their    tortur'd 

joints: 
So  was  confession  forc'd,  th'  offense  was 

known, 
And  public  justice  on  th'  offenders  done. 
**  Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to 

dread; 
And,  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  the  hope 

of  gain 


Induc'd  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main: 

Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  sup- 
plied, 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide. 

Full  feurly  situate  on  a  haven's  side. 
**  One  evening  it  befell,  that,  looking  oat» 

The  wind  they  long  had  wish'd  was  eome 
about: 

Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  rest;  and  if  the 
gale 

Till  mom  continued,  both  resolv'd  to  saiL 

But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 

The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 

A  man,  he  thought,  stood  frowning  at 
his  side. 

Who  wam'd  him  for  his  safety  to  pro> 
vide,  3  to 

Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide: 

*I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy^ 
stay; 

Trust  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  day,  V 

And  death  unhop'd  attends  the  wafry  I 
way.'  J 

'*The  vision  said;  and  vanish'd  from  his 
sight: 

The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright; 

Then  puird  his  drowsy  neighbor,  and  de- 
clar'd 

What  in  his  slumber  he  had  seen  and  beard. 

His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud 
contempt 

Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt:  $» 

*  Shty,  who  will  stay;  for  me  no  fears  re- 
strain. 

Who  follow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain. 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  seems; 

I  wait  not,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  &uicy 
makes; 

When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic 
wakes; 

Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 

A  mob  of  cobblers,  and  a  court  of  kings. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are 
sad; 

Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad:    sjo 

And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see. 

That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  ean  be. 

Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  cast  be- 
hind 

Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to 
mind. 

The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  reoeiv'd, 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  be- 
lieVd. 
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Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former' 

jUaj; 
The  night  restores  our  aotions  done  by 

day. 
As  hoimds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their 

prey. 

In  short  the  faroe  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece, 
Chimeras  ail;  and  more  absurd,  or  less;  341 
Y0U9  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone; 
Whatever  I  get  this  voyage  is  my  own.' 
''Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  heard  the 

shouting  crew 
That  call'd  aboard,  and  took  his  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  went  before  a  merry  gale. 
And  for  quick  passage  put  on  ev'ry  sail; 
But  when  least  fear'd,  ajid  ev'n  in  open  day. 
The  mischief  overtook  her  in  the  way. 
Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind,  351 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  ocew  she 

went: 
Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descried; 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe 

beside. 
M  By  this  example  you  are  taught  again, 
That  dreams  and  visions  are  not  always 

vain; 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  yet  in  doubt, 
Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out. 
**  Kenelm,  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercians 

king,  360 

Whose  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Wam'd  in  a  dream,  his  murther  did  fore- 

teU 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  befell: 
All  circumstances  to  his  nurse  he  told, 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  of  sev'n  years  old.) 
The  dream  with  horror  heard,  the  good  old 

wife 
From  treason  oounsel'd  him  to  g^uard  his 

life. 
But  close  to  keep  the  secret  in  his  mind, 
For  a  boy's  vision  small  belief  would  find. 
The  pious  child,  by  promise  bound,  obey'd. 
Nor  was  the  fatal  murther  long  delay 'd:  371 
By  Quenda  slain,  he  fell  before  his  time, 
Made  a  youne  nuir^  by  his  sister's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  Venerable  Bede, 
Which,  at  your  better  leisure,  you  may 

read. 

"  Macrobius  too  relates  the  vision  sent 

To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  fam'd  event; 

Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies, 

And  adds  that  dreams  are  often  prophecies. 


''Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy^ 

writ,  380 

Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  did  forget,  > 
Could  word  for  woi3  the  wondrous  dream  I 

repeat.  J 

Nor  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand. 
Who  by  a  dream  inslav'd  th'  Egyptian  land; 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dearth  foretold. 
When,  for  their  bread,  their  liberty  they 

sold. 
Nor  must  th'  exalted  butler  be  forgot, 
Nor  he  whose  dream  presag'd  his  hanging 

lot. 
"And  did  not  Crossus  the  same  death 

foresee, 
Rais'd  in  his  vision  on  a  lofty  tree  ?        390 
The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride, 
Dreamt  of  lus  death  the  night  before  he 

died; 
Well  was  he  wam'd  from  battle  to  re- 
frain, 
But  men  to  death  deereed  are  wam'd  in 

vain: 
He  dar'd  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe 

was  slain. 
"  Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to 

speak; 
For,  see,  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break: 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity. 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like;      400 
They  only  serve  to  make  a  well  man  sick. 
Of    these   his    gain    the   sharp  physician 

makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes: 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood, 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them 

all; 
With  ev'ry  work  of  'Pothecaries'  HalL 

"These  melancholy  matters  I  forbear; 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and 

swear,  409 

That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace: 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true ' 

knight. 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  de- 
light. 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their 

flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  m  prtncipio, 
Mvtlier  ett  hondnia  confuaio. 
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Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is,      4x9 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss. 
For  when  by  night  I  feel  yoor  tender  side, 
Tho'  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride. 
Yet  I  liaye  such  a  solace  in  my  mind, 
That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind; 
And  ev'n  already  I  forget  my  dream." 

He  said,  and  dowuward  flew  from  off  the 
beam, 
For  daylight  now  began  apace  to  spring. 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing; 
Then  crowing  dapp'd  his  wings,  th'  ap- 
pointed call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall.  430 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr*d  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light. 
As  shew'd  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now,  roaming  in  the  yard,  he  spum'd  the 

ground, 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found ; 
Then  often  f eather'd  her  with  wanton  play, 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of 

*  day; 
And  took  by  turns  and  gave  so  much  de- 

light, 

Her  sisters  pin'd  with  envy  at  the  sight.  440 
He  chuok'd  again,  when  other  corns  he 

found. 
And  scarcely  deien'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  swaggered  l3:e  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  sev'n  wives  came  running  at  his 

call. 
'T  was  now  the  month  in  which  the  world 

began, 
^If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man;) 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run; 
When,  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour  he  measured 

right,  4SO 

And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemeris; 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his 

breast, 
His  second  crowine  the  third  hour  conf  ess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet:  **See,  my 

dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year; 
How  the   pale   primrose   and  blue  violet 

spring, 
And  birds  essay  their  throats  disns'd  to  sing: 
All  these  are  ours;  and  I  with  pleasure 

see  4S9 

Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me: 


An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame, 
Indued  with  fewer  particles  of  name. 
Our  dame  sits  cow'ring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire; 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire; 
And  ev'n  this  day  in  more  delight  abound, 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found." 
The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer 

shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted 

bliss. 
The   crested  bird   shall  by  experience  1 

know,  469 1 

Jove  made  not  him  his  masterpiece  below;  | 
And  learn  the  latter  end  uf  joy  is  woe.     J 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run. 
And  Heav*n  will  have  him  taste  his  other 

tun. 
Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my 

tale. 
Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flatt*iy 

fall: 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  rev'renoe  hold, 
As  if  in  Book  0/ Martyrs  it  were  told.     479 
A  fox  f uU-fntught  with  seeming  sanctity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil, 

would  lie; 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  hol^  leer, 
And   durst    not    sin    before  he    said  his 

pray'r  — 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suck'd  the^ 

blood. 
Nor  chaw'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when 

he  could. 
Had  pass'd  three  summers  in  the  neigh- 
boring wood; 
And  musing  long,  whom  next  to  eirooiii- 

vent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent; 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast, 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste.  490 

The  plot  contnv'd,  before  the  break  of 

day. 
Saint  Reynard  thro'  the  hedge  had  made 

his  way; 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly,  with  a 

bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground: 
Yet  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  cole  worts  he  coneeal'd  his  wily  head; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watoh'd 

his  time, 
(As  rouxd'rers  use,)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 
O  hypocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy ! 
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O  traitor,  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Ttoy !  500 
O  vile  subverter  of  the  Grallic  reien, 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemagne  ! 
O  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Didst  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bow'r: 
Better  for  thee  thou  hadst  believed  thy 

dream. 
And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam  1 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute: 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute; 
Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heay'n  at  first 

foresees. 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees.    510 
If  this  be  so,  then  prescience  binds  liie 

will. 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill'; 
For  what  he  first  foresaw,  he  must  ordain. 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  vain: 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  bin; 
For  first,  or  last,  he  's  author  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming 

man 
Say  worse  ev'n  of  the  devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  pow'r  be  just,  519 
To  punish  man,  who  sins  because  he  must  ? 
Or  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us,  but  first  decreed  ? 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran. 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  can; 
If  prescience  can  determine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free. 
Not  forc'd  to  sin  by  strict  necessity. 
This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call; 
Another  sort  there  is,  conditional.  530 

The  first  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  fore- 
known 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 
Thus  galley  slaves  tug  willing  at  their 

oar. 
Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  the  shore, 
But  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  con 

strain'd  before. 
That  other  does  not  liberty  constrain. 
But  man  may  either  act  or  may  refrain. 
Heav'n  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill. 
And  foro*d  it  not,  tho'  he  foresaw  the  will. 
Freedom   was    first   bestow'd    on  human 


•-\ 


race,  540 

And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place. 
If  he  could  make  such  agents  wholly  free, 
I  not  dispute,  the  point 's  too  high  for  me; 
For  Heaven's  udfathom'd  pow'r  what  man 

can  sound. 
Or  pat  to  his  omnipotenee  a  bound  ? 


be,l 
>.      J 


He  made  us  to  his  image  all  agree; 
That  image  is  the  soul,  and  that  must 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 

But  whether  it  were  letter  man  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  sin,  550 
I  waive,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rock. 
The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  cock. 
Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife: 
For  women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind, 
Pervert  with  bad  advice  our  better  mind. 
A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe, 
And  made  her  man  his  Paradise  forego. 
Where  at  heart's  ease  he  liv'd,  and  might 

have  bin 
As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin.  560 
For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do, 
That,  bom  to  folly,  they  presum'd  to  know, 
And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  ? 
But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  tmies  of  suff'ring  is  the  best; 
'T  is  dangerous  to  disturb  a  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff. 
Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound  — 
The  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  'em  to  the 
g^und.  570 

These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not 

mine; 
I  honor  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine* 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun. 
Lay  Madam  Partlct  basking  in  the  sun. 
Breast-high  in  sand;  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd    the    beams   above,   the    warmth 

below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea. 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly,        580 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low. 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow, 
But  cried:  *'  Cock,  cock,"  and  gave  a  sud- 
den start. 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  friehted  at  his  heart 
For  birds  and  beasts,  inform'd  by  nature, 

know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe. 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work 
his  will  589 

By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flatt'ring  skill. 
'*  I  hope,  my  lord,'^  said  he,  "  I  not  offend; 
An  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  ? 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  yon  wrong. 
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I,  who  have  loy'd  and  honored  you  so  long: 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm, 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press, 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess  — 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought  — 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was 

brought:  600 

For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard; 
A  song  that  would  have  charm'a  th'  infernal 

gods. 
And  banish'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes: 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere, ' 
So  muck  the    hymn    had   pleas'd   the 

tyrant's  ear, 
The  wife  had  been  detained,  to  keep  the 

husband  there. 
**  My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you: 
He,  with  your  lady  mother,  (whom  Heav'n 

rest,)  610 

Has  often  grac'd  my  house  and  been  my 

guest. 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good, 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbor  in  the  wood; 
And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend  s  family. 

^  But  since  I  speak  of  singine,  let  me  say, 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  saraly  may, 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on 

the  ground 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  soimd. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their 

way,  6a  I 

And  thought  they  heard  the  meny  organ 

play. 
And  he  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the 

fair?) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength. 
And  stretched  his. comely  neck  at  all  the 

length; 
And  while  he  pain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the 

skies. 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his 

eyes, 
That,  the  sound  striving  thro'  the  narrow 

throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer,  631 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer; 
Not  Maro's  Muse,  who  sung  the  mignty 


Nor  Pindar's  heav'nly  lyre,  nor  Homoe 

when  a  swan. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line  ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud 

alarms, 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  ezcos'd  from 

arms. 
''  Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  tiines 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes. 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  prov- 
erb dear,) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs  or  struck  him 

blind; 
For  which  the  clerk  his  &ther  was  disgraced* 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity; 
Make  hills,  and  dales,  and  earth,  and  heav^ii 

rejoice, 
And  emulate  your  &ther's  angel  voice."  650 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak 

so  fair, 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  desery. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery: 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself; 
Tho'  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb. 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  goda» 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes,  660 

Believe  not  ev'ry  flatt'ring  knave's  report, 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the 

court; 

And  he  shall  be  received  with  more  regard. 

And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 

Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  dapp'd  his 

wings; 
Then  stretch'd  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with 

both  his  eyes, 
Ambitious  as  he  soueht  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But  while  he  pain*a  himself  to  raise  his 

note. 
False  Reynard  msh'd,  and  caught  him  by 

the  throat.  670 

Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood; 
Swiftly  be  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done, 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none. 

Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state. 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  &te  ? 
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The  doom  wma  written,  the  decree  was  past, 
Ere  the  f  onndatioiis  of  the  world  were  oast ! 
In  Aries  tho'  the  sun  exalted  stood, 
His  patron  planet  to  procure  his  good;    680 
Yet  ^tom  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he, 
In  Libia  lais'd,  oppos'd  the  same  degree: 
The  rays  both  go<Mi  and  bad,  of  equal  pow'r, 
Each  thwarting  other,  made  a  mingled  hour. 
On  Friday  mom  he  dreamt  this  direful 

dream. 
Cross  to  the  worthy  natiye,  in  his  scheme  ! 
Ah  blissful  Venus,  goddess  of  delight, 
How    couldst    thou    suffer    thy    devoted 

knight 
On  thy  own  day  to  fall  by  foe  oppress'd. 
The  wight  of  ail  the  world  who  serr'd  thee 

best?  690 

Who,  true  to  loye,  was  all  for  recreation. 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Gaufride,  who  couldst  so  well  in  rhyme 

complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain, 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart. 
To  sine  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art ! 
That  I  like  thee  on  Frklay  might  complain; 
For  on  that  day  was  Cosur  de  Lion  sliun. 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in 

flames. 
Were    sent    to  heay'n  by  woful    Trojan 

dames,  700 

When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bur-' 

nish'd  blade. 
And  offered  Priam  to  his  father's  shade, 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry 

made. 
Fair  Fartlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from 

sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  captive 

knight; 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Asdrubal  her  husband  lost  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smold'ring  flames  as- 
cend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end:        709 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plunged  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their 

bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  buni'd  th'  imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfall  in  a  doleful  cry, 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd 

to  die. 
Now  to  my  story  I  return  again: 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters 

twain, 


This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  jBxd; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight,  jao 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight, 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
«  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,"  was  all  the 

cry; 

Out  from  his  house  ran  ev'rf  neighbor  nigh: 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew, 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the 

band, 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs,     730 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dogs; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  dolefol 

squeak. 
Poor  swme,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would 

break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay, 
With  shrieks  augment  the  terror  of  the  day. 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation 

cried. 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide, 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage 

take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn;  the  bees  in 

arms  740 

Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in 

swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London  Stone,  with  all  his 

rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pur- 
sue 
A  Frenchman  or  an  unbelieving  Jew; 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  *<one  and 

aU," 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heav'n 

above  to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  mur- 

d'rous  fox. 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box,  750 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds, 
Nor    wanted    horns  t'  inspire    sagacious 

hounds. 
But  see  how  Fortune  can  confound  the 


'1 
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wise, 


And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw 

his  breath. 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death  — 
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Tet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 

And  fear  supplied  him   with   Siis  happy 

thought: 
'^  Yours  is  we  prize,  vietorious  prince,"  said 

he, 
**  The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village 

see*  Too 

Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mungril  curs,  and  cease 

their  cry: 

'  See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh, 

And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  cue; 

He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone/  " 

«<  'T  is  well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be 

done;" 
This  Reynard  said;  but,  as  the  word   he 

spoke. 
The  pns'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison 

broke; 
Then  stretch'd  his  feathered  fans  with  all 

his  might,  770 

And  to  the  neighb'ring  maple  wing'd  his 

flight. 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  be- 
held, 
He  ours*d  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow 

fiird; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime: 
Tet  mast'rmg  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  last  batt'ry  tries. 
'<  Tho'  I,"  said  he,  «  did  ne'er  m  thought 

offend, 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  ? 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess,  780 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress: 
Tou,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my 

cause. 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace  yard  by 

might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright. 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
Tho',  Heav^  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent 
I  practio'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double   pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by 

fear.  789 

So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince^ ') 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence,  I 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  | 

offense.  J 

Descend;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of   no  dissembling 

kind." 


**  Nay,"  quoth  the  cook,  "  but  I  beahrew 
us  both. 

If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath: 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice. 

But  idiots  only  will  be  cozen'd  twice. 

Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar'd;  no  flatt'ring ' 
lies 

Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  wink- 
ing eyes,  800 

And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. . 

Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 

When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to 
swim  ?  " 

^  Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease ; 

Come  down,"  said  Reynard,  "  let  us  treat 
of  peace." 

**  A  peace  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Chanti- 
cleer, 

"  But,  with  your  favor,  I  will  treat  it  here; 

And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be 
mix'd, 

'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt." 

THE   MORAL 

In  this  plun  fable  you  th'  effect  may  see  8x0 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity; 
And  learn  besides  of  flatt'rers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too 

fair. 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  tho'  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say;    1 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way,  > 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey.  J 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be 
join'd;  820 

So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  be- 
hind. 
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PROM  BOCCACE 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 

The   chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna 

stands, 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts. 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest, 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blest, 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honor 

held, 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  exeell'd. 
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This  noble  youth  to  madneae  lov'd  a 

dame, 
Of  high  degree;  Honoria  was  her  name;  so 
Fair  aa  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind!, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind; 
Proud   of   her  birth,  (for  equal  she  had 

none,) 
The  rest  she  scom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing 

gain'd; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  dis- 

dain'd. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could' 

devise, 
At  tilts    and  tumaments  obtained  the 

prize; 
But  found  no  &Yor  in  his  lady's  eyes 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  all  to  poison  that  he  aid  or  said: 
Nor  pray'rs,  nor  tears,  nor  offered  vows  ^ 

could  move; 
The  work  went  backward;  and,  the  more 

he  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her 

love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die; 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  mind  lusdain'd  so  mean  a 

fate; 
That  pass'd,  his    next  endeavor  was  to 

hate.  30 

But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest; 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  pos- 

sess'd; 
Love  stood    the   siege,  and   would  not 

yield  his  breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd 

his  care; 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  &ir. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow' 

degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd 

disease; 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease.  ^ 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes. 
Feeds  Ting'ring  death,  but,  looking  not,  he 

dies.  40 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 
His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in 

vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  ! 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 


I 


Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the 

mind: 
This  Cleans  they  long  propos'd,  but  little 

gain'd, 
Yet  after  much  pursuit  at  length  obtained. 
Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  con- 
sent, 
But  struggling  with   his  own  desires  he 

went,  50 

With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  ^ 

train,  I 

Provided  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain,  | 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o*er  the  main.  J 
But  Love  had  clipped  ms  wings,  and  cut  him 

short, 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could 

retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country  seat: 
To  Chassi's  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitch^  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd 

to  stay. 
The  spring  was  in  the  prime;  the  neigh- 
boring grove  60 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love; 
Music  imbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by 

night: 
There  he  discharged  his  friends,  but  not  th' 

expense 
Of  frequent    treats,  and  proud  magnifi- 
cence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  tho'  more  at  large 
From    public    Dusiness,    yet    with    equal 

charge; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him 

leave: 
He  would  have  liv*d  more  free;  but  many 

a  guest,  70 

Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the 

feast. 
It  happ'd  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  bis  bed. 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  ev'ry  side  surrounded  by  the  wood. 
Alone  he  walked,  to  please    his  pensive 

mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find: 
'T  was  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he ' 

stray 'd; 
The  winds  within  the  quiv'ring  branches 

play'd, 
And  dancing   trees  a  mournful  music 

made.  80 
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The  place  itself  was  sniting  to  his  oare. 
Uncouth  and  salvage  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  uumowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  loye  intent: 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
But  LoTe  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his 

own. 
Whilst  listening  to  the  murm'ring  leaTCS 

he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the 

wood, 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid;  the  whisp'ring 

sound  90 

Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the 

eround; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  oyer- 

spread: 
A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  faL  color  fled. 
Nature  was  in  alarm;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threaten'd,  Uio'  unseen  to  mortal 

eye. 
Unns'd  to  fear,  he  summoned  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole; 
Not  long:  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for 

aid,  loi 

And  fiU'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret 

shade. 
A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there 

stood, 
With    breers  and  brambles    chok'd,  and 

dwarfish  wood; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approach- 
ing near, 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his 

ear. 
He  rais'd  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous 

maid. 
With   hair   dishevel'd,   issuing    thro'  the 

shade; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  e'en  those  parts 

reveaPd, 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  sight 

conceal'd.  no 

Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were 

torn 
With  passing  thro'  the  brakes  and  prickly 

thorn; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight 

pursued, 
And  oft  their    fasten'd    fangs    in    blood 

embmed: 


Oft  the^  came  up^  and  pinch'd  her  tender 

side, 
**  Mercy,  O  mercy,  Heav'n,"  she  ran,  and 

cried; 
When  Heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  IOO0M  their 

hold  again; 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her 

amain. 
Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy 

face, 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursued  the 

chase;  t» 

With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were 

fill'd, 
And  in  his  hands  a  naked  sword  he  held: 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind, 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  tho'  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
A  saplin  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the 

ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  130 
Thus  fumish'd  for  offense,  he  cross'd  the 

way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 
The  knight    came  thund'ring  on,   but, 

from  afar. 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war: 
**  Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief, 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd 

prey. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way: 
I  but  revenge  mv  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd. 
And  suff'rinfi^  death  for  this  ungrateful 

maid.'  140 

He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the 

steed; 
For    now  the  hellhounds,  with    superior 

speeQ^ 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fast'ning  on  her 

side, 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple 

dyed. 
Stood  Theodore  surprised  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristlmg  hair 

upright; 
Yet  arm  d  with  inborn  worth:  "  Whate'er," 

said  he, 
"  Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I 

thee; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied  .** 
The  specter,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied: 
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**  Know,  Theodore,  thy  ftnoeetzj  I  elaiin, 
And  Gnido  Cayaloanti  was  my  name.       152 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet: 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid. 
When  for  my  sins  I  loy'd  this  haughty 

maid; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  sery'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  loT'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to 

gain? 
But  all  my  tows  were  answer'd  with  dis- 
dain: 160 
She  scom'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my 

pain. 
Long  tmie  I  dragged  my  days  in  fruitless 


Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  de- 
spair. 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sworo,  and  now  am  damn'd 
in  hell. 
''  Short  was  her  joy;  for  soon  th'  insult- 
ing maid 
By  Heay  n*s  decree  in  the  oold  graye  was 

laid. 
And,  as  in  unrepentin£^  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd 
for  her  pride;  169 

Because  she  deem*d  I  well  desery'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met;  both  triea  and  both 

were  cast. 
And  this  irreyooable  sentenoe  pass'd; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  yain, 
Shonld  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering 

pain: 
Renew^  to  life  that  she  might  daUy  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  sbs  to  fly. 
No  more  a  loyer,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  loye  is  none  below) : 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed    iSe 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed. 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open'd  back,  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  harden'd  heart  from  out  her 

breast, 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast. 
Nor  lies  she  lone,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain, 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second 

Is  say' J  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain." 

yers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight 
relates. 


And  then  for  proof  fulflU'd  their  oommon 

fates;  190 

Her  heart  and  bowels  thro'  her  back  he 

drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to 

pursue. 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his 

wiU, 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kiU. 
And    now    the    soul,    expiring    thro'  the 

wound. 
Had    left    the    body    breathless    on    the 

ground. 
When  tiius  the  grisly  specter  spoke  again: 
^  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewaraed  pain: 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate  aoo 
To  daily  death;  and  ey'ry  seyeral  place 
Conscious  of  her  disdain,  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  reyenge  to  me. 
As  in  this  grove  1  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  yery  spot  of  earth  I  fell, 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ey'n  here,  on  this  reyolymg  day." 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  yirgin  from  the 

ground  109 

Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound. 
And,  unooncem'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  alone  the  shore. 
The  hellhounds,  as  ungorg^  with  flesh  and 

blood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted 

food; 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  his 

pace, 
And  all  the  yision  yanish'd  from  the  place. 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd ' 

with  awe, 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he 

saw. 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgrcMing 

nature's  law. 
He  would  haye  been  asleep,  and  wish'd  to 

wake,  aao 

But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression 

make, 
Tho'  strong  at  first;  if  yision,  to  what^ 

end. 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend,  > 
His  loye  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  I 

fiend?  J 

But  yet  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  HeaVn,  which  eannot  impious  acts 

decree, 
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Resoly'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
Which  Hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect.  330 
Inspired  from  Heav'n,  he  homeward  took 

his  way, 
Nor  pall'd  his  new  design  with  long  delay; 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent, 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid. 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said: 
"  What  you  have  often  oounserd,  to  remove 
My  Tain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love, 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Tho'  late,  yet  is  at  ast  become  my  care:  340 
My    heart    shall    be    my  own;    my  vast 

expense 
Reduc'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence. 
This  only  I  require;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  lather's  family. 
Her  friends,  and  mine;  the  cause  I  shall 

display. 
On  Friday  next,  for  that 's  th*  appointed 

day." 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the 

task  was  light; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  the^  invite; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last.  350 
The  day  was  come,  the    guests    invited 

came, 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame ; 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense, 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnifi- 
cence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted 

g^ve 
Where  the   revenging  ghost  pursued   his 

love; 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flow'rs  below,  and  tissue  overhead: 
The  rest  in  rank;  Honoria,  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face  360 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the 

chase. 

The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  fore- 
cast. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were 

plac'd, 
The    fiend's    alarm  began;  the  hollow' 

sound 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  forest   shook 

around, 
Air  blaoken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groan'd 

the  ground. 
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Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distressed,  and  mastifb'  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  thio^ 

the  wood, 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  songht 

their  food,  37P 

And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  esaay'd 

their  jaws  in  blood. 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  the  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg'd  his 

dogs  to  speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried ;  her  flight  directly  bent  ^ 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,        I 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  ( 

for  Dunishment.  J 

Loud  was  uie  noise,  aghast  was  every  gnest; 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the 

feast; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoaraelj 

bay'd; 
The  hunter  close  pursued  the  virionaiy 

maid;  380 

She  rent  the  heav'n  with  loud  laments, 

imploring  aid. 
The  gallants,  to    protect  the  lady's^ 

right, 
Their  fauchions  brandish'd  at  the  grisly 

sprite; 
High  on  his   stirrups  he   provok'd  the 

fight. 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  withered  all  their  strength  before  he 

strook: 
"  Back,  on  your  lives  I  let  be,''  said  he,  **  my 

prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way. 
Vain    are    your    arms,    and  vainer    your 

defense, 
Aninst  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence:  390 
Mine   is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  Heav^ 

design'd; 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  merey  riiall 

she  find." 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 
With  thund'ring  tone,  and  dreadfol  to  be- 
hold. 
Snnk  were  their  hearts  with  horrocof  the 

crime, 
Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back:  acme  knew  the  1 

face, 
And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented 


V 


Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the 
fatal  place.  3^9  j 
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And  now  th'  infernal  minister  adyane'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  Yictim,  and  with  fury  hiuneh'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  thro'  her  inmost 

heart, 
Drew  backward  as  before  th'  offending 

part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away, 
And  to^  his  meager  mastiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  pre- 
pared; 
The  stillbom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  fait  ring  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general;  but  the  female 
band  310 

(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand: 
With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they 

TVOk, 

Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done; 
For  conscience  rune  th'  alarm,  and  made 

the  case  their  own. 
So  spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop^  and  all 

attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eaele  will  descend. 
But  most  the  proud  Bonoria  fear'd  th' 

event, 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent.  310 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful 

kind. 
And  the   same   fate   to   the    same    sin 

assign'd  — 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
Ajid  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'T  was  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  miz'd  with 

fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer: 
The    knight    and    hungry  mastiffs    stood 

around. 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the 

ground:  329 

When  on  a  sudden,  reinspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death; 
Nor  stay'd  the  hellhounds,  nor  the  hunter 

stayed. 
But  folio w'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid; 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging 

sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed 

he  spurr'd: 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her 

light, 
And  Nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 


w,  >- 
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But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  ev'ry  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  incourag'd  more  his  feast,  340 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  design;  which  when  Honoria 

view'd. 
The    fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  re- 

new'd: 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame 

who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th' 

infernal  steeid; 
The  more  dismay'd,  for  when  the  guests ' 

withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew, 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er,  nor  grac 

with  kind  adieu. 
That  sting  inflx'd  within  her  haughty 

mind. 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd; 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow 

pin'd.  351 J 

Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse^ 

renew'd,  I 

Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursued,  | 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd.  J 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she 

bore; 
EVn  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her 

more: 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living 

dame. 
At  ev'ry  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her 

mind;  360 

And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And   thought  the   horseman'  ghost    came 

thund'ring  for  his  prey. 
Retum'd,  she  took  her  bed,  with  little  rest, 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral 

feast: 
Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  ^ 

again; 
The  same  black  vapors  mounted  in  her 

brain. 
And    the    same    dreams  retum'd  with 

double  pain. 
Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to 

sleep. 
Her  blood  all  f ever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from   bed,  distracted  in  her 

mind,  370 

And  fear'd,  at  ev'ry  step,  a  twitching  sprite 

behind. 
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DwrUing  and  desp'rate,  with  a  staggering 

pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at    once  her  heart 

assail'd; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  pre- 

▼aU'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came, 
Her    soul    forethought    the    fiend   would 

change  his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her 

o'er  the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so   possessed  her 

mind,  380 

That  desp'rate  any  succor  else  to  find, 
She  ceasxl  all  farther  hope;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th^  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression 

lov'd, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd: 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd  — 
Why  not  of  her,  pref err'd  above  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open 

love  prof  ess'd  Y  > 

80  had  another  been,  where  he  his  tows 

address'd.  390  J 

This  quell'd  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts 

remain'd, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  dis- 

dain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  pre- 

vail'd, 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd: 
He  took  a  low'ring  leave,  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  con- 
ceal? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew,  and  why  not,  then, 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in 

men? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn;  resolv'd  to  try,  ^ 
She  flx'a  on  Sub  her  utmost  remedy:  400  > 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die.  J 
"T  was  time  enough  at  hist  on  death  to  call,  1 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all  I 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  f 

fatal  fall.  J 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  conf ess'd; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dis- 

pell'd. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  con- 

eeal'd. 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal 


>n-  > 
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With  faults  confess'd  commisirion'd  her  to 

gO»  4iO 

If  pity  yet  had  pUice,  and  reconcile  her  foe. 
The  welcome  message  made  was  soon 

ceiv'd; 
'T  was  what  he  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but 

belie  v'd: 

Fate  seem*d  a  fair  occasion  to  present;      ^ 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  I 

repent,  C 

Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent.  J 
There  yet  remain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a 

care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare); 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'o, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are   all    in 

haste,)  4M 

That  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide: 
With  full  consent  of  all  she  chang'd  her 

state. 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 

By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  de- 
signed 
For  one  nir  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 

CEYX  AND   ALCYONE 

[out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  OVID'S 

metamorphoses] 

CONNECTION   OF  THIS   FABLE  WITH  THE 

FORMER 

Ce^,  the  son  of  Lucifer  (the  morning  star)  and 
King  of  Traohin,  in  Thessaly,  was  married  to 
Alcyone,  daughter  to  MoIub,  God  of  the 
Winds.  Beth  the  husband  and  the  wife  lov'd 
each  other  with  an  entire  affection.  Dasda- 
]ion,  the  elder  brother  of  Geyx  (whom  he 
SDOoeeded),  having  been  turned  into  a  faleoa 
by  Apollo,  and  Gluone,  DsBdalion^s  daughter, 
slain  by  Diana,  Ceyx  prepares  a  ship  to  sail 
to  ClaroB,  there  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  (as  Ovid  seems  to  intiniate)  to 
enquire  how  the  anger  of  the  gods  might  be 
aton*d. 

These  prodigies  afflict  the  pious  prince, 
But,  more  perplex'd  with  those  that  bap- 

pen'a  since. 
He  purposes  to  seek  the  Clarian  eod,       1 
Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fam'd  abode,  ( 
Since  Phleeyan  robbers  made  unsafe  the  | 
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Yet  could  he  not  from  her  he  lov^d  so  well, 
The  fatal  Yoyage,  he  resoly'd,  conceal: 
But  when  she   saw  her  lord  prepared  to 

part, 
A  deadiTCold  ran  shiv'ring  to  her  heart; 
Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  hozen 

hue,  10 

And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new. 
She  thrice  assay 'd  to  speak;  her  accents 

hung, 
And  faltering  died  unflnish'd  on  her  tongoe. 
Or  vanished  into  sighs:  with  long  delay 
Her  voice  retum*d,  and  found  the  wonted 

way. 
**  Tell  me,  my  lord,'*  she  said,  *"  what 

fault  unknown 
Thy  once  beloT*d  Alcyone  has  done. 
Whether,  ah  whether  is    thy  kindness 

gone! 
Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcem'd  forsake  the  sweets    of 

life?  >o 

What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey 

move, 
Or  need'st  thou  absence  to  renew  th^  love  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  go^st  by  land,  tho'  gnef  pos- 


My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the 

less. 
But  ah  I  be  wam'd  to  shun  the  wat'ry  way — 
The  face  is  frightful  of  the  stormy  sea; 
For  late  I  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks. 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 
Nor  let  false  hopes  to  trust  betray  thy 

mind, 
Because  my  sire  in  caves  constrains  the 

wind,  30 

Can  with  a  breath  their  clamorous  rage 

appease; 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas. 
Not  so,  for,  once  indulg'd,  they  sweep  the 

main. 
Deaf  to  the  caU,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain; 
But,  bent  on  mischief,  bear  the  waves  be- 
fore. 
And,  not  content  with  seas,  insult  the  shore; 
When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  ingage. 
And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage: 
At  once  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move, 
Anid  lightnings  run  across  the  fields  above. 
I  know  them  well,  and  mark'd  their  rude 

comport,  4X 

While  yet  a  chUd,  within  my  father's  court: 
In  times  of  tempest  they  command  alone. 
And  he  but  sits  precarious  on  the  throne. 


The  more  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  aug- 
ment; 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  th'  event. 
But  if  not  fears  or  reasons  will  prevail. 
If  fate  has  flx'd  thee  obstinate  to  sail, 
60  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bearl 
My  part  of  daneer  with  an  equal  share,  50  > 
And  present,  what  I  suffer,  only  fear:      J 
Then  o'er  the  bounding  billows  shall  we 

fly,  ^ 

Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die." 
These  reasons  mov'd  her  starlike  hus- 
band's heart. 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart: 

For,  as  he  lov'd  her  equal  to  his  life. 

He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife; 

Nor  could  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain, 

But  sought  by  arguments  to  soothe  her 
pain. 

Nor  these  avail*d;  at  length  he  lights  on 
one,  60 

With  which  so  difficult  a  cause  he  won: 

"  My  love,  so  short  an  absence  cease  to  fear, 

For,  by  my  father's  holy  flame,  I  swear. 

Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light 
adorn. 

If  Heav'n  allow  me  life,  I  will  return." 
This  promise  of  so  short  a  stay  prevails: 

He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails. 

And  gives  the  word  to  launch;  she  trem- 
bling views 

This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tears  re- 
news: 

Last,  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  farewell; 

Sigh'd,  with  a  sad  presage,  and  swooning 
fell.  71 

While  Ceyx  seeks  delays,  the  lusty  crew,' 

Rais'd  on  their  banks,  their  oars  in  order . 
drew 

To  their  broad  breasts;  the  ship  with  fury 
flew. 

The  queen,  recover'd,  rears  her  humid 
eyes. 

And  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies, 

Shakine  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main; 

She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again. 

Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  contracts  her 
view 

With  sharpen'd  sight,  till  she  no  longer 
knew  80 

The  mueh-lov'd  face;  that  comfort  lost  sup- 
plies 

With  less,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her 
eyes; 

The  galley  borne  from  view  by  rising  gales. 
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She  foUow'd  with  her  sight  the  flying  sails: 
When  ey'n  the  flying  sails  were  seen  no 

more, 
Forsaken  of  all  si^ht,  she  left  the  shore. 

Then  on  her  hridal  bed  her  body  throws^ 
And  sought  in  sleep  her  wearied  eyes  to 

close; 
Her  husband's  pillow,  and  the  widow'd  part 
Which  once  he  press'd,  renew'd  the  former 

smart.  90 

And  now  a  breeze  from  shore  began  to 

blow. 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to 

row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  atrip,  and  all  their 

sails 
Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the 

gales. 
By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 
And  as  much  rested  till  the  rising  sun; 
Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when,  at  the 

close 
Of  day,  a  stiffer  gale  at  east  arose: 
The  sea  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from 

far,  99 

Like  heralds,  first  denounce  the  wat'ry  war. 
This  seen,  the  master  soon  began  to  cry: 
''Strike,  strike  the  topsail;  let  the  main- 
sheet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails."    The  winds  repel  the 

sound, 
And  in  the  speaker's  mouth  the  speech  is 

drown'd; 
Yet  of  their  own  accord,  as  danger  taught. 
Each  in  his  way,  officiously  they  wrought: 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky 

sides; 
Another  bolder  yet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails;  a  fourth,  with  Labor, 

laves 
Th*  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on 

waves.  no 

Li  this  confusion  while  their  work  they 

The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  sky, 
And  wage  intestine  wars;  the  suffering  seas 
Are  toss'd  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants 

please. 
The  master  would  command,  but,  in  despair 
Of  safety,  stands  amaz*d  with  stupid  care; 
Nor  what  to  bid,  or  what  forbid,  he  knows, 
Th'  ungovem'd  tempest  to  such  fury  grows; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  sfiU, 
With  such  a  concourse  comes  the  flood  of 


ill. 
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The  cries  of  men  are  mix'd  with  rattling 

shrouds; 
Seas  dash  on  seas,  and  clouds  enoonoter 

clouds: 
At  once  from  east  to  west>  from  pole  to 

pole. 

The  f  orky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  than- 
ders  roll. 
Now  waves  on  waves  ascending  scale  the 
skies, 
And,  in  the  fires  above,  the  water  fries. 
When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below. 
The  glitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  show; 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom   spews   the 
black,  199 

The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take: 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  seaa. 
And  change  their  color,  changing  their  dis- 
ease. 
Like  various  fits  the  Trachin  vessel  finds. 
And  now  sublime  she  rides  upon  the  winds; 
As  from  a  lofty  summit  looks  from  high. 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  nether 

aky; 
Now  from  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their 

sight. 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light. 
The  lashing  billows  make  a  loud  report. 
And  beat  her  sides,  as  batt'ring   rams  a 
fort:  140 

Or  as  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way, 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his 

prey. 
Sidelong  to  seize;  or,  nnappall'd  with  fear. 
Springs  on  the   toils  and  rushes  on  the 

spear: 
So  seas  impelled  by  winds  with  added  pow'r 
Assault  the  sides,  and  o*er  the  hatches 
tow'r. 
The  planks  (their  pitchy  oov'ring  wash'd 
away) 
Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  dis- 
play; 
The  roaring  waters  with  a  hostile  tide 

Rush  thro'  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  side,  iso 
Meantime  in  sheets  of  ,rain  the  sky  de- 
scends. 
And  ocean,  swell'd  with  waters,  upwards 

tends; 
One  rising,  falling  one,  the  heav'ns  and  sea 
Meet  at  ueir  confines,  in  the  middle  way: 
The  sails  are  drunk  with  show'r8,ajid  drop 

with  rain; 
Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. 
No  star  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light; 
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DaifaiesB  and  tempest  make  a  doable  night. 
But  flashing  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  turns; 
Andy  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water 

bums.  160 

Now  all  the  waves  their  seatter'd  force 

unite, 
And,  as  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Makes  way  for  others,  and,  an  host  alone, 
Still  presses  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town; 
So,  while  th'  invading  billows  come  abreast, 
The  hero  tenth,  advanced  before  the  rest, 
Sweeps  all  before  him  with  impetuous  sway, 
And  nom  the  walls  descends  upon  the  prey; 
Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without, 
With  envy  hear  their  fellows'  conquering 

shout,  170 

And  mount  on  others'  backs,  in  hope  to 

share 
The  city,  thus  become  the  seat  of  war. 

An  uniyersal  cry  resounds  aloud. 
The  sailors  run  in  heaps,  a  helpless  crowd; 
Art  fails,  and  courage  falls,  no  succor  near; 
As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 
One  weeps,  and  yet  despairs  of  late  relief; 
One  cannot  weep,  (his  fears  congeal  his 

But,  stupid,  with  dry  eyes  expects  his' 
fiate; 

One  with  loud  shrieks  laments  his  lost 
estate,  180 

And  calls  those  happy  whom  their  funer- 
als wait. 

This  wretch  with  pray'rs  and  vows  the  gods 
implores. 

And  ev'n  the  skies  he  cannot  see,  adores. 

That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  be- 
stows. 

His  careful  ^ther,  and  his  faithful  spouse. 

The  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 

Thinks  only  on  the  wraith  he  left  behind. 
All  Ceyx  his  Alcyone  employs; 

For  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  absence  joys: 

His  wife  he  wishes,  and  would  stiU   be 
near,  190 

^Not  her  with  him,  but  wishes  him  with  her. 

Now  with  last  looks  he  seeks  his  native 
shore, 

Whieh  fate  has  destined  him  to  see  no 
more: 

He  sought,  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous 
night 

He  knew  not  whether  to  direct  his  sight. 

So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the 
sl^, 

That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 


The  giddy  ship  ran  round;  the  tempest 
tore 
Her  mast,  and  overboard  the  rudder  bore. 
One  billow  mounts,  and  with  a  scornful 

brow,  aoo 

Proud  of  her  conquest  gain'd,  insults  the 
waves  below; 

Nor  lighter  falls,  than  if  some  giant  tore 

Pindus  and  Athos,  with  the  might  they 
bore. 

And  toss'd  on  seas:  press'd  with  the  pon- 
derous blow, 

Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th'  abyss  below; 

Down  with  the  vessel  sink  into  the  main 

The  many,  never  more  to  rise  again. 

Some  few  on  scattered  planks  with  fruitless 


Lay  hold,  and  swim,  but,  while  they  swim. 


£v'n  he,  who  late  a  scepter  did  com- 
mand, 210 
Now  grasps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand; 
And,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main, 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife's,  in  vain. 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  care; 
Alcyone  he  names  amidst  his  pray'r, 
Name,  m  a  oharm  agaiiut  tfie  waye.  and 

Wind; 
Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind: 
Tired  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last; 
That  his  aead  body,  wafted  to  the  sands,  aao 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly 

bands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  cateh  a  gulp  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair; 
And  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he 

raves, 
Murm'ring  Alcyone  below  the  waves: 
At  last  a  ndling  billow  stops  his  breath, 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  un- 
derneath. 
Bright  Lucifer  unlike  himself  appears 
That  night,  his  heav'nly  form  obseur'd  with 
tears;  339 

And,  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies, 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

Meantime  Alcyone  (his  fate  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been 

gone; 
Observes  the  waning  moon  with  hourly 

view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wishes  for  a  new; 
Against  the  promis'd  time  provides  with 
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And  hastens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was 

to  wear; 
And  for  herself  employs  another  loom, 
New-dress'd  to  meet  her  lord  returning 

home, 
Flatt'ring  her  heart  with  joys  that  never 

were  to  come.  340  j 

She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  od'rous  ^ 

flame, 
And  oft  before  the  saored  altars  came, 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty 

name. 
All  pow'rs  implor'd,  but,  far  above  the 

rest. 
To  Jwio  she  her  pious  vows  addressed. 
Her  much-lov'd  lord  from  perils  to  protect, 
And  safe  o'er  seas  his  voyage  to  direct; 
Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess 

his  heart, 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part: 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r,  250 
The  rest,  dispersed  bv  winds,  were  lost  in  air. 
But  she,  the  goddess  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Resolv'd  the  tainted  hand  should  be  re- 

peU'd, 
Which  incense  offer'd,  and  her  altar  held: 
Then  Iris  thus  bespoke:  <'Thou  faithful 

maid. 
By  whom  the  queen's  commands  are  well 

convey'dC 
Haste  to  the  house  of  Sleep,  and  bid  the  god. 
Who  rules  the  night  by  visions  with  a  nod. 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form  260 
Resembling  him  who  perish'd  in  the  storm: 
This  form  before  Alcyone  present. 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event." 

Indued  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies. 
And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the 

skies); 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  from  the 

steep 
Descends  to  search  the  silent  house  of  Sleep. 
Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode 
Deep  in  a  cavern,  dwells  the  drowsy  god; 
Whose  gloomy  mansion  nor  the  rising  sun, 
Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon: 
But  lazy  vapors  round  the  region  fly,       273 
Perpetual  twilieht,  and  a  doubtful  sky. 
No  crowing  cock  does  there  his  wings  dis- 
play, 
Nor  with  his  homy  bill  provoke  the  day; 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful 


Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  saered  peace: 


Nor  beast  of  nature,  nor  the  tame,  are  nigh. 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock'd,  nor  haman 

But  safe  repose,  without  an  air  of  breath,  aSo 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow. 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rook  below, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles 

creeps. 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  ooming 

sleeps; 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue 

drains. 
And  passing,  sheds  it  on  the  silent  pUuna: 
No  door  theie  yns  th'  OBgiurded  houM»  t. 

Keep,  29D 

On  creaking  hinges  tum'd,  to  break  his  sleep. 

But  in  the  e^loomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed. 

Stuff 'd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon 

stead: 
Black  was  the  cov'ring  too,  where  lay  the 

god, 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  display'd  abroad. 
About  his  head  fantastic  visions  fly, 
Which  various  images  of  things  supply. 
And  mock  their  forms;  the  leaves  on  trees 

not  more. 
Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  sands  upon 

the  shore. 
The  virgin  ent'ring  bright  indulged  the 

day  300 

To  the  brown  cave,  and  brush'd  the  dreams 

away: 
The  god,  custurb'd  with  this  new  glare  of 

light 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  unseal'd  his  sight, 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again. 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  knock'd  his  chin: 
At  length  shook  off  himself;  and  ask'd  the 

dame 
(And  asking  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  she 

came. 
To  whom  the  goddess  thus:  *'  O  sacred 

Rest, 
Sweet  pleasing  Sleep,  of  all  the  pow'rs  the 

bestl 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,     310^ 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labors 

of  the  day; 
Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  and  sullen 

flies  away  1 
Adorn  a  dream,  expressing  human  form. 
The  shape  of  him  who  suffered  in  the  storm. 
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And  send  it  fiittiiig  to  the  Trachin  court, 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyz  to  report: 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  specter  stand, 
Who  begs  a  Tain  relief  at  Juno's  hand." 
She  said,  and  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could 

keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep;     320 
But  fled,  returning  by  the  way  she  went. 
And  swerr'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  as- 
cent. 
The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  aeain, 
ResoWd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain; 
>  And,  tho'  against  his  custom,  caU'd  aloud. 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd: 
Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  ex- 

press'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  sup- 
ply, 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely;       330 

Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confin'd, 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes. 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monster  shapes: 
This  demon  Icelos  in  heav'n's  high  hall 
The  gods  haye  nam'd,  but  men  Phobetor 

call. 
A  third  is  Phantasus,  whose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  deyoid  of 

soul; 
Earth,  fruits,  and  flow'rs  he  represents  in 

dreams. 
And    solid    rocks  unmoVd,  and    running 

streams:  340 

These  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  scenes 

display. 
The  rest  before  th'  ignoble  commons  play. 
Of  these  the  chosen  Morpheus  is  dispatched: 
Which    done,    the    lazy    monarch,    over- 

watch'd, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his 

head, 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 
Darkling  the  demon  glides,  for  flight  pre- 
pared. 
So  soft  that  scarce  his  fanning  wings  are 

heard. 
To  Trachin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting 

shade 
Thro'  air  his  momentary  journey  made:  350 
Then  lays  aside  the  steerage  of  his  wings, 
Forsakes  his  proper  f  orm,assume8  the  king's ; 
And  pale  as  death,  despoil'd  of  his  array,  ^ 
Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way,  > 
And  stands  before  the  bed  at  dawn  of  day.  J 


Unmoy'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  ap- 
pears; 

And  shedding  Tain,  but  seeming  real  tears ; 

The  briny  water  dropping  from  his  hairs: 

Then  staring  on  her,  wiui  a  ghastly  look 

And  hollow  Toice,  he  thus  the  queen  be- 
spoke: 360 
<'Know*8t  thou  not  me?    Not  yet,  un- 
happy wife  ? 

Or  are  my  features  perish'd  with  my  life  ? 

Look  once  again,  and,  for  thy  husband  lost, 

Lo!  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's 
ghost! 

Thy  TOWS  for  my  return  were  all  in  Tain;  * 

The  8torr:y  south  o'ertook  us  in  the  main; 

And  neyer  shalt  thou  see  thy  liying  lord 
again. 

Bear  witness,  Heay'n,  I  caU'd  on  thee  in 
death. 

And  while  I  caU'd,  a  billow  stopped  my 
breath: 

Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my 
fate;  370 

I  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck 
relate. 

Rise,  wretched  widow,  rise,  nor  unde-1 
plor'd 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford ;  ^ 

But  rise,  prepared  in  black,  to  mourn  thy 
perish'd  lord." 
Thus  said  the  player  god;  and,  adding  art 

Of  yoice  and  gesture,  so  perform'd  his  part, 

She  thought  (so  like  her  loye  the  shade 
appears) 

That  Ceyx  spake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  shed 
the  tears. 

She  groan'd,  her  inward  soul  with  grief 
opnress'd; 

She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  and  sleeping  beat  her 
breast:  380 

Then  stretch'd  her  arms  t'  embrace  his 
body  bare  — 

Her  clasping  arms  inclose  but  empty  air. 

At  this,  not  yet  awake,  she  cried:  "  O  stay. 

One  is  our  fate,  and  common  is  our  way  I  " 

So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  so  loud  she 
spoke. 

That,  starting  sudden  up,  the  slumber  broke; 

Then  cast  her  eyes  around,  in  hope  to  yiew 

Her  yanish'd  lord,  and  find  the  yision  true: 

For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  com- 
mands, 

Ran  in  with  Ughted  tapers  in  their  hands. 

Tir'd  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she 
seeks,  391 
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With  cruel  blows  she  ponndB  her  blubber'd 

cheeks; 
Then  from  her  beaten  breast  the  linen  tare, 
And  out  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair. 
Her  nurse  demands  the  cause;  with  louder 


cnes 


She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies: 

^  No  more  Alcyone;  she  suffered  death 
With  her  lov'd  lord,  when  Ceyx  lost  his 

breath: 
No  flatt'ry,  no  false  comfort,  giro  me  none, 
My  shipwrecked  Ceyx  is  for  ever  gone;  400 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view; 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  eestuKS  knew. 
His  luster  lost,  and  ev*ry  livmff  grace, 
Yet  I  retained  the  features  of  his  face; 
Tho'  with    pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and 

dropping  hair. 
None  but  my  Ueyx  could  appear  so  bar: 
I  would  haye  strained  him  with  a  strict 

embrace. 
But  thro'  my  arms  he  slipp'd,  and  yanish'd 

from  the  place: 
There,  ey'n  just  there  he  stood;*'  and  as 

she  spoke, 
Where  last  the  specter  was,  she  cast  her 

look:  410 

Fain  would  she  hope,  and  gaz'd  upon  the 

ground. 
If  any  printed  footsteps  nuc^t  be  found. 
Then  sigh'd  and  said:  <<  This  I  too  well 

foreknew, 
And  my  prophetic  fear  presa^'d  too  true: 
rr  was  what  I  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding 

heart 
I  took  my  leave,  and  suffer'd  thee  to  part; 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thou  to  stay, 
Never,  &  never  to  divide  our  way ! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  assigned 
Together  we  had  liv'd;  e'en  not  in  death 

diBJoin'd  I  430 

So  had  my  Ceyx  still  been  livine  here, 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  I  had  perish*d  there. 
Now  I  die  absent,  in  the  vast  profound, 
And  me  without    myself  the   seas  have 

drown'd: 
The  storms  were  not  so  cruel,  should  I  strive 
To  lengthen  life,  and  such  a  grief  survive; 
But  neither  wUl  I  strive,  nor  wretched  thee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  common  sepulcher  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains,   430 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  shall  join, 
Their  names  remember'd  in  one  common 

line." 


No  further  voice  her  mighty  erief  aff ocds, 
For  sighs  come  rushing   in  betwixt  her 

words, 
And  stopp'd  her  tongue;   but  what  her 

tongue  denied. 
Soft  tears,  and  groans,  and  dumb  com- 
plaints supplied. 
'Twas  morning;  to  the  port  die  tsket 
her  way. 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea: 
That  place,  that  very  spot  of  ground  ilw 

sought. 
Or  thither  by  her  destiny  was  brought,  4^/^ 
Where  last  he  stood;  and  while  she  ndly 


"  'T  was  here  he  left  me,  lingering  here 

deky'd 
His  parting  kiss;  and  there  hiaaachon 

weigh'd."— 
Thus  sj^king,  while  her  thoughts  psst 

actions  trace. 
And  call  to  mind,  admonish'd  by  the  place, 
Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  east  her  ejm, 
And  somewhat  floating  from  a&r  deseriei; 
It  seem'd  a  corpse  adrift,  to  distant  sij^t, 
But  at  a  distance  who  could  judge  aright  ? 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  wu 

true:  451 

A  corpse  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown; 
Yet  mov'd,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case 

her  own; 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  shipwrecked  mas. 
As  for  a  stranger  wept,  and  thus  began: 
*'  Poor  wretch,  on  stormy  seas  to  loie 

thy  life. 
Unhappy    thou,  but    more    thy    widow'd 

wife!" 
At  this  she  paus'd;  for  now  the  flowing 

tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side: 
The  more  she  looks,  the  more  her  fears  in- 
crease 460 
At  nearer  sight,  and  she 's  herself  the  less. 
Now  driv'n  ashore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies; 
She  knows  too  much,  in  knowing  whom  she 

Her  husband's  corpse:  at  this  she  loudly 

shrieks: 
"  'T  is  he,  't  is  he,"  she  cries,  and  tears  her 

cheeks, 
Her  hair,  her  vest;  and,  stooping  to  the 

sands. 
About  his  neck  she  cast   her  trembling 

hands. 
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**  And  is  it  thiu,  O  dearer  than  my  life, 
ThnSy  thus  retuxn'st  thou  to  thy   longing 

wife  I" 
She  said,  and  to  the  neighboring  mole  she 

strode,  470 

(Rais'd  there  to  break  th'  incursions  of  the 

flood.) 
Headlong  from  henoe  to  plunge  herself  she 

springs. 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings; 
A  bird  new-made  about    the   banks  she 

plies, 
Not  &ur  from  shore,  and  short  excursions 

tries; 
Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humUe  flight  to  raise. 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas: 
Her  bill,tho'  slender,  sends  a  creaking  noise, 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  Yoiee.  479 

Now  lighting  where  the  bloodless  body  lies, 
She  with  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
At  all  her  streteh  her  little   wings  she 

spread. 
And  wiui  her  feather'd  arms  embraced  the 

dead; 
Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  stroye 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  essay  of  loye. 
Whether  the  yital  touch  reviy'd  the  dead, 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  rais'd  his  head 
To  meet  the  kiss,  the  vulgar  doubt  alone; 
For  sure  a  present  miracie  was  shown. 
The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter  birds  trans- 
late, 490 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 
Their  conjugal  affection  still  is  tied. 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiplied. 
They  bill,  they  tread;  Alcyone,  compressed, 
SeVn  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating 

nest, 
A  wintry  queen:  her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  ey'ry  storm,  and  hushes  ev'ry  wind; 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease. 
And  for  his  hatohing  nephews  smooths  the 

seas. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE   LEAF 

OR,  THE  LADY  IN  THE  ARBOR 
A  VISION    [out  of  CHAUCBR] 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  sun 
His  course  exalted  thro'  the  Ram  had  run. 
And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Tfaxo'  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of 
love; 


Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in 

show'rs. 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields 

with  flowers: 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  ap-  ^ 


And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear,  > 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to 

clothe  the  year; 
Till  gentle  heat  and  soft  repeated  rains    10 
Make  the  green  blood  to  duice  within  their 

veins: 
Then,  at  ^eir  call,  embolden'd  out  they 

come. 
And  swell  the  gems  and  burst  the  narrow 

room; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  dis- 

pky. 
Salute  the  welcome  sun,  and  entertain  the 

day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets 

repair 
To  .eent  the  8kie^  aiul  pioge  th'  «Bwhole- 

some  air; 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general 

song, 
Spring  issues  out  and  leads  the  jolly  months 

along. 
In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  I  lay     m 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  nijE^ht  away, 
I  turn'd  my  weary  side,  but  still  m  vain, 
Tho'  full  of  youthful  health,  and  void  of 

fain: 
had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  rest. 
For  love  had  never  enter 'd  in  my  breast; 
I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true, 
Much  joy  had  dried  away  the  balmy  dew: 
Seas  would  be  pools,  witiiout  the  brush-' 

ing  air  30 

To  curl  the  waves;  and  sure  some  little 

care 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her 

want  repair. 
When  Chanticleer  the  second  wateh  had 

sung, 
Scorning  the  scomer  sleeps  from  bed  I 

sprung; 
And  dressing,  by  the  moon,  in  loose  array, 
Pass'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led 

my  way. 

Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshorn  a  venerable  wood: 
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Freah  was  the  grass  beneath;  and  ev'ry  tree, 
At  distance  pluited  in  a  due  degree,  41 
Their  branolung  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stretch'd  to  their  neighbors  with  a  long  em- 
brace; 
And  the  new  leayes  on  ey'ry  bough  were 

seen, 
Some  ruddy-oolor'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heara 

to  sing; 
Both  eyes  ai^  ears  received  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charmjng  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fiz'd  my  whole  desire,       50 
And  listen'd  for  the  queen  of  all  the  choir; 
Fain  would  I  hear  ner  heay'nly  yoice  to 

sing; 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  spring. 

Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way. 
Which  thro'  a  path  but  scarcely  printed 

lay; 

In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seem'd  to  meet, 
And  look'd  as  lightly  press'd  by  fairy  feet. 
Wand'ring  I  walked  alone,  for  stul  me- 

thought 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was 

wrought; 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbor  stood,    60 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood. 
This  place  unmark'd,  tho*  oft  I  walk'd  the 

green. 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen; 
And,  seiz'd  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transport- 
ing siffht. 
'T  was  b^clrd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be 

seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher 

green: 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could 

pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay,  70 

And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from 

day, 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sules,  a  covering  over 

head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between. 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix'd  with 

green, 
That  nature  seem'd  to  vary  the  delight. 
And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bow'r  was 

known 


Thro'  fairy  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion 

drew,  80 

They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they 

g^w: 
Ko  mortal  ton^e  can  half  the  beauty  tell. 
For  none  but  nands  divine  could  work  so 

well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlor  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade: 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  plac'd  within  it  could  espy; 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was 

seen. 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
'Twas  border'd  with  a  field;  and  some  was 

plain  90 

With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising 

grain, 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deok'd 

the  ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  de- 
light; 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  flll'd  my 

sight: 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  ezhal'd  a  breath. 
Whose  odors  were  of  poVr  to  raise  from 

death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
Ev'n  tho'  brought  thither,  could  inhabit 

there; 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  thdr  mortal 

foe,  loo 

For  tliis  sweet  plaoe  oould  only  pleasore 

know. 
Thus,  as  I  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  my  eje, 
And  saw  a  medlar  tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  ev'ry  boug'lL 
A  goldfinch  there!  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from 

to  side, 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd;  and  still  she 

drew 
The  sweets  from  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  suck'd  the 

dew: 
Suffic'd  at    length,  she  warbled    in    her 

throat,  ixo 

And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  dear, 
Tet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul  and  pleasVL 

mv  ear. 
Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner 

tried. 
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VHien  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  re- 
plied: 
80  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  varionsly  she  sung, 
Thftt  the  groTe  echo'd,  and  the  valleys  rung; 
And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heav'nlj  note, 
I  stood  intrane'd,  and  had  no  room  for 

thought, 
But  all  o'erpowVd  with  ecstasy  of  hliss,  lao 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise. 
At  length  I  wak^  and,  looking  round  the 

Dow*r, 
Searched  eVry  tree,  and  pried  on  ev'ry 

flow*r, 
If  anywhere  by  chance  I  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody; 
For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away. 
At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray; 
Close  by  my  side  she  sate,  and  fair  in  sight. 
Full  in  a  line,  against  her  opposite, 
Where  stood  with  eglantme    the    laurel 
twin'd,  130 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well 
conjoin'd. 
On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd 
long; 
(Sitting  was  more  conyenient  for  the  song!) 
Nor  tiU  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  forever  in  the  grove. 
Only    methought    the    time    too    swiftly 

pass'd, 
And  ev'ry  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  em- 

ploy'd. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass,  140 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of   pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world   un- 
known: 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be 

found. 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  g^und. 

Thus  wlule  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air, 
All  suddenly  I  heard  th'  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music  on  th'  enchanted  ground: 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  fuU  the 
choir;  150 

As  if  the  blest  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices  and  neglect  the  lyre.  ^ 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  be- 
hind 
A  ftdr  assembly  of  the  female  kind: 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduc'd  the  sons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 


I  pass  their  forms,  and  ev'ry  charming 
grace; 

Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  de- 
base; 

But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind,   159 

All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 

In  velvet,  white  as  snow,  the  troop  was 
gown'd. 

The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set 
around; 

Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  pur- 
fled  o'er 

With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining 
store 

Of  Eastern  pomp;  their  long  descending 
train. 

With  rubies  edg'd,  and  sapphires,  swept  the 
plain; 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 

Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 

Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  choir  was  grae'd 

With  chaplets  green  on  their  fair  foreheads 
plac'd.  X70 

Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more. 

And  wreaths  of  agnus  castus  others  bore: 

These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns 
were  dress'd. 

Appeared  in  higher  honor  than  the  rest. 

They  danc'd  around;  but  in  the  midst' 
was  seen 

A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  nden. 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their 
sovereign  queen. 
She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace; 

Her  servants'  eyes   were  fix'd  upon  her 
face. 

And,  as  she  mov'd  or  turned,  her  motions 
view'd,  180 

Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pur- 
sued. » 

Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater 
grace. 

With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face; 

And  as  in  beauty  she  surpass'!  the  choir, 

So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow. 

Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a 
show: 

A  branch  of  agnus  autus  in  her  hand 

She  bore  aloft  (her  scepter  of  command) ; 

Admir'd,  ador'd  by  all  the  circling  crowd. 

For  wheresoe'er  she  tum'd  her  mce,  they 
bow'd.  19X 

And  as  she  danc'd,  a  roundeUy  she  sung, 

In  honor  of  the  laurel,  ever  young: 
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She  zaia'd  her  Yoioe  on  high,  and  snng ' 

so  clear, 
The  fawns    oame    scudding    from    the 

groves  to  hear, 
And  all  the  hending  forest  lent  an  ear. 
At  ey*Tj  close   she    made,  th'  attending 

throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  soug: 
So  just,  so  small,  ^et  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  seem*d  the  music  melted  in  the  throat,  aoo 
Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they 

danc*d, 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  adTano'd, 
Till  round  my  arbor  a  new  ring  they  made. 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
O'eijoy'd  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near. 
But  somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  sonf  or  dance  excel. 

Not  long  I  had  observxl,  when  from  afar 
I  heard  a  sudden  symphony  of  war;  aio 
The  neighing  coursers,  and  the  soldiers'  cry. 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seem'd  to  tear 

the  sky. 
I  saw  soon  aner  this,  behind  the  sroye 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  moye, 
Come  issuing  out  in  arms  a  warrior  train. 
That  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain: 
On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  m  proud  array. 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they 

New  to  the  flow'rs,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
So  fierce  they  droye,  their  coursers  were  so 

fleet,  aai 

That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their 

feet. 
To  tell  their  costly  furniture  were  Ions, 
The  summer's  day  would  end  before  the 

song; 
To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch 

poor. 
Tet  what  I  can,  I  will;  before  the  rest 
The    trumpets    issued    in    white  mantles 

dress'd: 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads ' 

around 
With  chaplets  green  of  cerrial  oak  were 

crown'd;  330 

And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound, 
Which,  waving  in  the  wind,  displayed  at 

large 
Their  master's  coat  of  arms  and  knightly 

charge. 


Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hoe, 
A  purer  web  the  silkworm  never  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons 

wore. 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd 

o'er; 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  ajid  ev'ry  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 
Next  these,  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly 

train  x%o 

In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain; 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  miz'd 

with  gold, 
And  garhuMu  green  around  their  temples 

roU'd; 
Rich  crowns  were  on  their  royal  scntefaeons 

plac'd, 
With  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  mines 

grac'd. 
And    as    the  trumpets  their    appearance 

made. 
So  these  in  habits  were  alike  array 'd; 
But  with  a  pace  more  sober  and  more  slow. 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  axow. 
The   pursevants    came    next,   in    number 

more;  sjo 

And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scatoheon 

bore: 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they 

led. 
With  each  an  oaken  ohaplet  on  his  head. 
Nine  roval  knights  in  equal  rank  suc- 
ceed. 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed; 
In  golden  armor  glorious  to  behold; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nail'd  with 

gold. 
Their  surcoats  of  white  ermine  fur  were 

made. 
With  cloth  of  gold  between  that  east  a 

glitt'ring  shade. 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds  were  of  the 

same;  ado 

The  golden  fringe  ev'n  set  the  ground  on 

flame. 
And  drew  a  precious  trail:  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  temples  twine. 
Three  henchmen  were  for  ev'ry  knight 

assign'd. 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind; 
White  velvet,  but  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they 

wore. 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  truncheon  bore: 
The  foremost  held  a  helm  of  rare  device; 
A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  the  prica 
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The    seoond    bore   the  bnokler  of    hisl 

knight,  370 

The  third  of  cornel  wood  a  spear  upright,  > 
Headed  with  piereing  steel,  and  poliah'd 

bright. 
Like  to  their  lords  their  equipage  was  seen, 
And  all  their  foreheads  crown  d  with  gar- 
lands green. 
And  after  these  came  arm'd  with  spear 

and  shield 
An  host  so  great,  as  coyer'd  all  the  field; 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights 

before. 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er, 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind. 
Tenacious  of  the  stem,  and  firm  against  the 

wind.  •  aSo 

Some  in  their  hands,  besides  the  laaoe  and 

shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbind  or  of  hawthorn 

held. 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took, 
Ofpalm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 
•Au.  marching  to  the  tnunpeta'  lofty! 

sound. 
Drawn  in  two  lines  adverse  the j  wheel'd 

around. 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their 

ground. 

Among  themselves  the  tumey  they  divide. 
In  equal  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  side; 
Then  turn  d  their  horses'  heads,  and  man 

to  man,  390 

And  steed  to  steed  oppos'd,  the  justs  began. 
They  lightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  press'd: 
They  met;  I  sitting  at  my  ease  beheld 
The  miz'd  events,  and  fortunes  of  the  field. 
Some  broke  their  spears,  some  tumbled 

horse  and  man, 
And  round  the  field  the  lighten'd  coursers 


An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns  and  lost  the 

day: 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together' 

held)  300 

Their  faintine  foes  to  shameful  flight 

oompell'd. 
And  with  resistless  force  overran  the  field.  ^ 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finish'd  was  the 

fight. 
The  victors  from  their  loftv  steeds  alight: 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  warlike  h^in, 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain; 


Till  to  the  fair  assembly  they  advanc'd. 
Who  near  the  secret  arbor  sung  and  danc'd. 
The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the ' 

sight, 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the 

fight,  3x0 

And  each  with  open  arms  embrac'd  her 

chosen  knight. 
Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood. 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood: 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft 

treat 
From  sudden  April  show'rs,  a  shelter  from 

the  heat. 
Her  leavy  arms  witn  such  extent  were 

spread, 
So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  tring  tro  liquid 

air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging 

there; 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from 

far  3ao 

Might  hear  the  rattling  hail  and  wintry 

war; 
From  heav'n's  inclemency  here  found  re- 
treat, 
f^njoy'd  the  cool,  and  shunn'd  the  scorching 

heat: 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  ease 

abide, 
And  ev'rv  knieht  a  lady  by  his  side; 
The  trunk  itaSf  such  odors  did  bequeath. 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  these  was  com- 
mon breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching, 

paid 
Their    homage,  with   a    low  obeisance 

made, 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  perform'd,  their  pleasures  they 

pursue,  331 

With  songs  of  love,  and  mix  with  measures 

new; 
Around    the  holy  tree  their  dance  they 

foame, 
And  ev'ry  cluimpion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  farther  field, 
And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld: 
For  from  the  region  of  the  West  I  heard 
New  music  sound,  and  a  new  troop  ap- 

pear'd. 
Of  knif  hts  and  ladies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band; 
But  all  on  foot  they  march'd,  and  hand  in 

hand.  340 
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The  ladies  drfess'd  in  rich  siman  were 

seen 
Of  Florence  latin,  flow'r'd  with  white  and 

green, 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy 

gridelin. 

The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  goacded  thick  with  rabies  on  arow; 
And  ey'ry  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flow'rs  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratified  the  view  with  cheerful  green: 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies'  colors  were, 
Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their 

shining  hair.  351 

Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play 'd : 
All  in  their  masters'  liveries  were  array'd. 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  instruments  were  Tarious  in  their  kind, 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing 

wind: 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboys'  noisy  band, 
And  the  sort  lute  trembling  beneath  the 

touching  hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lea  360 

They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their 

way; 
To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  hom- 
age made, 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay; 
And  still  at  ev'ry  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song,  '<  The  daisy  is  so 

sweet." 
**  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,"  when  she  beeun, 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  contmued 

on. 
The  ooncert  and  the  voice  so  charm'd  my 

ear,  370 

And  sooth'd  my  soul,  that  it  was  heav'n  to 

hear. 
But  soon  their  pleasure  pass'd;  at  noon 

of  day. 
The  sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play : 
Not  Sinus  shoots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high, 
When  with  his  pois'nous  breath  he  blasts 

the  sky. 
Then  droop'a  the  fading  flow'rs  (their 

beauty  fled) 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung 

the  head; 
And,  rivel'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in 

their  bed. 


The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  oould 

spire; 

The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire : 
The  fainty  knights  were  scoroh'd,  and  knew 

not  where  381 

To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near. 
And  after  this  the  gath'ring  clouds  amain 
Pour'd  down  a  storm  of  rattling  hail  and 

rain, 
And  lightning  flash'd  betwixt;  the  field  and 

flow'rs. 
Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  show'rs. 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  nigh. 
Bare  to  the  weather  and  the  wintry  sky. 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate  and  wan. 
And  thro'  their  thin  array  received  the  rain. 
While  those  in  white,  protected  by  the 

tree,  391 

Saw  pass  the  vain  assault,  and  stood  from 

danger  free. 
But  as  compassion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds. 
When  oeas  d  the  storm,  and  silent  were  the 

winds, 
Displeas'd  at  what,  not  suff'ring,  they  had 

seen. 
They  went  to  cheer  the  faction  of  the  green. 
The  queen  in  white  arrav,  before  her  band, 
Salutmg,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dajnes,  with  courtly 

grace. 
And  with  behavior  sweet  their  foes  embraoe. 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her 

brow:  401 

^  Fair  sister,  I  have  suffered  in  your  woe; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  withm  my  pow'r 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bowY." 
That  other  answer'd  with  a  lowly  look. 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took; 
For  ill  at  ease  both  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  sun  had  borne,  and  beating 

rain. 
Like  courtesy  was  us'd  by  all  in  white; 
Each  dame  a  dame  receiv'd,  and  ev'ry 

knight  a  knight.  410 

The  laurel  champions  with  their  swords  in- 
vade 
The  neighb'rine  forests,  where  the  justs 

were  made. 
And  sear  wood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke: 
A  cheerful  blase  arose,  and  by  the  fire 
They  warm'd  their  frozen  feet  and  dried 

their  wet  attire. 
Refresh'd  with    heat,  the    ladies   sought 

around 
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For  Tirtaoiis  herbs,  which  gathered  from 

the  ground, 
They  squeez'd  the  juioe,  and  oooling  oint- 
ment made, 
Which  on  their  sunhamt  cheeks  and  their 

ohapp'd  skins  they  laid;  4J0 

Then  songht  green  sahkU,  whkh  they  bade 

'em  eat, 
A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat. 

The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  ordain'd  a  feast, 
And  made  the  Lady  of  the  Flow'r  her  guest: 
When  lo !  a  bow'r  ascended  on  the  phun. 
With  sadden  seats  adom'd,  and  large  for 

either  train. 
This  boVr  was  near  my  pleasant  arbor 

plac'd. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  pass'd: 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Distingnish'd  by  their  colors,  white  and 

green;  430 

The  vanquished  par^  with  the  victors  join'd, 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of 

the  mind. 
Meantime  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either 

side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mast'ry  vied; 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour, 
And  reach'd  my   secret  arbor  from  the 

bow'r. 
The  sun  was  set;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky: 
When  Philomel,  officious  all  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuing  Mav,  440 
Fled  from  her  laurel  shade,  and  wingVl  her 

flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  arrayed  in  white; 
And  hopping  sate  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increas'd  the  band. 
The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding 

heat, 
Had  chang'd  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat. 
And  hid  in  bushes  scap'd  the  bitter  show'r, 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Flow'r; 
And  either    songster,   holding    out    their 

throats. 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their 

notes;  4So 

As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight. 
They  only  had  rehearsed,  to  sing  by  night. 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done, 
They  danc'd  by  starlight  and  the  friendly 

moon; 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat 

queen 
Suppliea  with  steeds  the  Lady  of  the  green. 


Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way, 
The  moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 
This  when  I  saw,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show,      460 
I  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longing  mind; 
And,  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Who  dos'd  the  rear,  and  softly  pac'd  along, 
Repeating  to  herself  the  former  sone. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin'd. 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind, 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day. 
Wishing  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May. 
'*  Great  thanks,  my  daughter,"  with  a  gra- 
cious bow  471 
She  said;  and  I,  who  much  desir'd  to  know 
Of  whence   she   was,  yet  fearful  how  to 

break 
My  mind,  adventur'd  humbly  thus  to  spsak: 
**  Madam,  might  I  presume  and  not  offend. 
So  may  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to 

teU 
What  nymphs  they  were   who  mortal 

forms  excel. 
And  what  the   knights  who  fought  in 
listed  fields  so  well." 
To  this  the  dame  replied:  "  Fair  daugh- 
ter, know,  480 
That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show; 
And  all  those  aiir  shapes  you  now  behold 
Were  human  bo<ues  once,  and  oloth'd  with 

earthly  mold. 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light. 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the   shades  of 

night; 
This  onlv  holiday  of  all  the  year. 
We  privileged  in  sunshine  may  appear: 
With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the 

day. 
And  with  due  honors  usher  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone,  490 
And  posting  thro'  the   ssies  pursue    the 

moon; 
But  when  the  moon  arises,  none  are  found; 
For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  the  round. 
And  if  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light. 
He  drives  the   wretch  before,  and  lashes 
into  night. 
''All  courteous  are  by  kind,  and   ever 
proud 
With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  spaoe 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race. 
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Where  we  with    green   adorn  our  fairy 

bow'rs,  500 

And  ey'n  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 
Know  farther:  ev'ry  lady  cloth 'd  in  white, 
And,  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  ev'ry 

knight, 
Are  servants  to  the  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence;  and  I  my  sell  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,  and  crowned  with  radiant 

gold? 
The  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 
Diana  called,  the  queen  of  chastity; 
And,  for  the  spotless  name  of  maid  she 

bears,  510 

That  agnus  castus  in  her  hand  appears; 
And  all    her   train,   with  leavy  chaplets 

crown'd, 
Were  for  unblam'd  virginity  renown'd; 
But  those  the  chief  and  highest  in  command 
Who  bear  those  holy  branches  in  their  hand: 
The  knights  adom'd  with  laurel  crowns 

are  they 
Whom  death  nor  danger  ever  could  dis- 
may, 
Victorious  names,  who  made  the  world 

obey; 

Who,  while  they  liVd,  in  deeds  of  arms  ex- 
celled. 
And  after  cLeath  for  deities  were  held.     520 
But  those  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their 

brow 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke 

their  vow; 
Firm  to  their  plishted  faith,  and  ever  free 
From  fears,  and  nckle  chance,  and  jealousy. 
The  lords  and  ladies  who  the  woodbine 

bear 
As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were." 
"But  what  are  those,"  said  I,  «'th'un- 

conquer'd  nine. 
Who  crown'd  with  laurel  wreaths  in  golden 

armor  shine  ? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what 

the  train  529 

Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ? 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree. 
And  some  adore  the  Flow'r,  and  some  the 

Tree?" 
**  Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter,"  said 

the  dame; 
'*  Those  laureFd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty 

fame; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call'd  of  difF'rent 

rites. 


Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Chris- 
tian knights. 

These,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the ' 
field. 

As  they  the  foremost  rank  of  honor  heldy  i'' 

And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  excelled: 

Their  temples  wreath'd  with  leafs,  that 
still  renew;  S4<» 

For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  due.' 

Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Ar- 
thur's reign. 

Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Char- 
lemagne; 

For  bows  the  strength  of  brawny  arms  im- 
ply, 

Emblems  of  valor  and  of  victory. 

Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date, 

Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state; 

Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  de- 
fense, 

In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  prince; 

Unchang'd  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign 
true,  S50 

For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with 
blue. 

These,  of  the  Garter  call'd,  of  faith  un-  ^ 
stain'd, 

In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd. 

And  well  repaid  those  honors  which  they 
gain'd. 

The  laurel  wreaths  were  first  by  Cssar 
worn, 

And  still  they  Cesar's  successors  adorn; 

One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality. 

And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  worid  can 
buy." 
'*  One  doubt  remains,"  said  I,  **  the  dames 
in  green. 

What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their 
queen  ?  "  560 

'*  Flora  commands,"  said  she,  '<  those  nymphs 
and  knights. 

Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  de- 
lights; 

Who  never  acts  of  honor  durst  pursue. 

The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all 
untrue: 

Who,  nurs'd   in  idleness  and   train'd    in 
courts, 

Pass'd  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and 
sports. 

Till  Death  behind  came  stalking  on,  un- 
seen. 

And  wither'd  (like  the  storm)  the  freshness 
of  their  green. 
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These,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  the  present 

hoar. 
And  therefore  paj  their  homage  to  the 

Flow'r.  570 

But  knights  in  knightly  deeds  should  per-  ^ 

seyere. 
And  still  oontinne  what  at  first  they  were; 
ContinQe,  and  proceed  in  honors  fair 

career. 

No  room  for  cowardice  or  dull  delay; 
From  good  to  better  they  should  urge  their 

way. 
For  this  with  golden  spurs  the  chiefs  are 

grac'd, 
With  pointed  rowels  arm'd  to  mend  their 

haste; 
For  this  with  lasting  leaves  their  brows' 

are  bound, 
For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labor  crown'd, 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken 

falls  to  eround:  580 

From  winter  wmds  it  suffers  no  decay, 
For  ever  fresh  and  fair,  and  ey'ry  month  is 

May. 
Ey'n  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
Ey'n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow, 
The  life  is  in  she  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  falling  snows  appears  the  streaky 

green. 
Not  so  Uie  ilow'r,  which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  short-liv'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driv'n, 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  injuries  of 

heav'n.  590 

F^opp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the 

head. 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  shed; 
In  summer  liTinff,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made. 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden 

are  decayed." 
With  humble  words,  the  wisest  I  could 

frame. 
And  proffer'd  service,  I  repaid  the  dame; 
That,  of  her  grace,  she  gave  her  maid  to 

know 
The  secret  meaning  of  this  moral  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  mystic  truth,  in  fables  first  convey'd,  601 
Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flow'r  I  would  obey  ? 
I  chose  the  Leaf;  she  smiPd  with  sober 

cheer. 
And  wish'd  me  fair  adventure  for  the  vear, 
And  gave  me  charms  and  sigils,  for  defense 


Against  ill  tongues  that  scandal  innocence. 
'*  But  I,"  said  she,  *'  my  fellows  must  pursue, 
Already  past  the  plain  and  out  of  view.'' 
We  pitted  thus;  I  homeward  sped  myl 

way,  6x0  I 

Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day,  > 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  I 

the  May.  J 

Then  late,  refreshed  with  sleep,  I  rose  to 

write 
The  visionary  vigils  of  the  night: 
Blush,  as  thou  may'st,  my  little  book,  for 

shame, 
Nor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase 

tame; 
For  such  thy  maker  chose,  and  so  design'd 
Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind. 


THE   TWELFTH    BOOK   OF  OVID 
HIS   METAMORPHOSES 

WHOLLY  TRANSLATED 

CONNECTION  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
ELEVENTH   BOOK 

2B(Baca8,  the  son  of  Priam,  lovisg  a  eountry 
life,  forsakes  the  court :  living  obscurely,  he 
falls  in  love  with  a  nymph,  who  flying  from 
him  was  kill'd  by  a  serpent;  for  grief  of 
this,  he  wonld  have  drown' d  himself,  bnt 
by  the  pity  of  the  gods  is  tum'd  into  a  cor- 
morant. Priam,  not  hearing  of  iESsacus,  be- 
lieves him  to  be  dead,  and  raises  a  tomb  to 
preserve  his  memory.  By  this  transition, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Ovid,  the  poet 
naturally  falls  into  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  is  summ'd  np  in  the  present  book, 
but  so  very  briefly,  in  many  places,  that  Ovid 
seems  more  short  than  Viivil,  contrary  to 
his  usual  style.  Yet  the  House  of  Fame, 
which  18  here  described,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  in  the  whole  Metamorphoses. 
The  fig^ht  <ii  Achilles  and  Cygpius,  and  the 
fray  betwixt  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs, 
yield  to  no  other  part  of  this  poet ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  loves  and  death  of  Gyllarus  and 
Hylonorae,  the  male  and  female  Centaur,  are 
wonderfully  moving. 

Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown, 
As  dead,  deplor'd  his  me£&morphos^d  son; 
A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept. 
And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his 
brothers,  wept. 
This  pious  office  raris  did  not  share; 
Absent  alone,  and  author  of  the  war, 
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Which,  for  the  Sjpartan  queeu,  the  Greciana 

drew 
T*  avenge  the  rape,  and  Asia  to  subdne. 
A  thousand  ships  were  mann'd,  to  sail  * 

the  sea; 
Nor  had  their  jost  resentments  found 

delay,  lo 

Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  oppos'd 

their  way. 

At  Aulis,  with  united  pow'rs,  they  meet; 
But  there,  cross  winds  or  calms  detain'd 

the  fleet. 
Now,  while  they  raise  an  altar  on  the 

shore 
And  Jove  with  solemn  sacrifice  adore, 
A  boding  sign  the  priests  and  people  see: 
A  snake  of  size  immense  asoends  a  tree, 
And  in  the  leavy  summit  spied  a  nest. 
Which,  o'er  her  callow  young,  a  sparrow 

press'd. 
Eight    were    the    birds    unfledg'd;    their 

mother  flew  ao 

And  hover'd  round  her  care,    but  still  in 

view; 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devoured  the 

brood. 
Then  seiz'd  the  flutt'ring  dam  and  drunk 

her  blood. 
This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view; 
Calohas  alone,  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew 
What  Heav'n  decreed;  and,  with  a  smiling 

glance. 
Thus    gratulates    to    Greece    her    happy 

chance: 
"  O  Argives,  we  shall  conquer;  Troy  is  ours, 
But  long  delays  shall  first  afBict  our  pow'rs: 
Nine  years  of  labor  the  nine  birds  portend; 
The  tenth  shall  in  the  town's  destruction 

end."  31 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had 

fiU'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held; 
But,  as  in  spires  he  stood,  he  tum'd  to  stone: 
The  stony  snake  retain'd  the  figure  still  his 

own. 
Yet  not  for  this  the  wind-bound  navy 

weigh'd; 
Slack  were  their  sails,  and  Neptune  dift- 

obey'd. 
Some  thought  him  loth  the  town  should  be 

destroy'd. 
Whose  bnildmg  had  his  hands  divine  em- 
ploy'd: 
Not  so  the  seer;  who  knew,  and  known 

foreshow'd,  4d 


The  virgin  Phoebe  with  a  virgin's  blood 
Must  first  be  reconcil'd.  The  common  cause 
Prevail'd;  and,  pity  yielding  to  the  htws. 
Fair  Iphigenia,  the  devoted  maid, 
Was,  by  Qie  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes 

array'd. 
All  mourn  her  fate,  but  no  relief  appear'd; 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already 

rear'd: 
When  that  offended  pow'r,  who  caus'd  their 

woe. 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath,  and  stopp'd 

the  coining  blow. 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast,        50 
And  in  the  virgin's  room  a  hind  she  plac'd. 
Th'  oblation  slain,  and  Phaabe  reooncd'd. 
The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  dimpled  ocean 

smil'd; 
A  favorable  gale  arose  from  shore. 
Which  to  the  port  desir'd  the  Grecian  gal- 
leys bore. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space. 
Betwixt  heav'n,  earth,  and    skies,  thm 

stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three,  with  triple  bound ;1 
Whence  all  things,  tho'  remote,  are  view'd  I 

around,  | 

And  thither  brine  their  undulating  sound:  J 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame,    her  seat  of 

pow'r,  61 

Plac'd  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tow'r. 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide, 
Receive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  busy  trade. 
'T  is  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diffuse 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the 

news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play:     69 
A  mart  forever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease; 
Confus'd  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  tb'  insulted  shore; 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  far. 
When  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  rolling 

war. 
The  courts  are  fiU'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in: 
A  thoroughfare  of  news,  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mingle  troth 

with  lies:  80 

The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they 

beat; 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat 
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Enor  site  brooding  there,  with  added  train 
Of  vain  Credulity,  and  Jojs  a«  vain: 
Suspicion,  with  Sedition  ioin*d,  are  near; 
And  Rumors  rais'd,  and  Murmurs  mix'd, 

and  Panic  Fear. 
Fame  sits  aloft,  and  sees  the  subject  ground, 
And  seas  about,  and  skies  above;  enquiring 

all  around. 
The  goddess  gives  th'  alarm,  and  soon  is 

known  89 

The  Grecian  fleet,  desoending  on  the  town. 
Fix'd  on  defense,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 
They  meet  in  fight;  by  Hector's  fatal  hand 
Protosilaus  falls,  and  bites  the  strand. 
Which  with  expense  of  blood  the  Grecians 

won, 
And  proT'd  the  strength  unknown  of  Priam's 

son; 
And  to  their  cost  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
The  Grecian  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they 

dealt. 
From  these  first  onsets,  the  Signan  shore 
Was  strew'd  with  carcasses  and  stain'd  with 


gore: 


100 


Neptunian  Cygnns  troops  of  Greeks  had 

slain; 
AehiUes  in  his  car  had  soour'd  the  plain. 
And  clear'd  the  Trojan  ranks:  where'er  he 

fought, 
Cygnus,  or  Hector,  thro'  the  fields  he  sought. 
Cygnus  he  found;  on  him  his  force  essay'd, 
For  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  year  delay'd. 
His  white-man'd  steeds,  that  bow'd  beneath 

the  yoke, 
He  cheer'd  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  stroke ; 
Then  urg'd  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe, 
And  rising  shook  his  lance,  in  act  to  throw. 
But  first  he  cried:  "  O  youth,  be  proud  to 
bear  m 

Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Pelides'  spear." 
The  lance  pursued  theyoioe  without  delay; 
Kor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  miss  the  way, 
But  pierc'd  his  cuirass,  with  such  fury  sent. 
And  sign'd  his  bosom  with  a  purple  dint. 
At  this  the  seed  of  Neptune:  "Goddess- 
bom, 
For  ornament,  not  use,  these  arms  are  worn ; 
This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  spare. 
As  only  decorations  of  the  war:  lao 

So  Mars  is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need. 
T  is  somewhat  more  nrom  Neptune  to  pro- 

oeed, 
Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  sea  to  spring: 
Thy  sire  is  mortal;  mine  is  ocean's  king. 


Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart, 

Tho'  naked,  and  impassible  depart" 

He    said,    and    threw;    the    trembling' 

weapon  pass'd 
Thro'  nine  bull  hides,  each  under  other 

plac'd  ' 

On  his  oroad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the 

last.  139, 

AchiUes  wrench'd  it  out,  and  sent  again 
The  hostile  gift:  the  hostile  gift  was  vain. 
He  tried  a  tmrd,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear; 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere, 
Tho'  Cygnus  then  did  no  defense  provide, 
But  scornful  offer'd  his  unshieldea  side. 

Not  otherwise  th'  impatient  hero  far'd. 
Than  as  a  bull,  incompass'd  with  a  guard, 
Amid  the  circus  roars,  provok'd  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet  and  a  sanguine  war: 
They  quit  their  ground,  his  bended  horns 

elude,  140 

In  vain  pursuing  and  in  vain  pursued. 

Before  to  farther  fight  he  would  advance, 
He  stood  considering  and  survey'd  his  lance; 
Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a  point:  he  look'd,  the  point  was 

there. 
"This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance,"* 

he  said, 
'*  By  which  so  many  thousand  foes  are 

dead. 

0  whither  is  their  usual  virtue  fied  ! 

1  had  it  once;  and  the  Lymessian  wall 
And  Tenedos  confess'd  it  in  their  fall.      150 
Thy  streams,  Caucus,  roU'd  a  crimson  flood; 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives' 

blood. 
Twice  Telephus  employ'd  this  piercing  steel, 
To  wound  him  first,  and  afterward  to  heal. 
The  vigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain; 
And  tint  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain. 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  f 

phdn."  J 

He  said,  and,  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds, 
To  some  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 
He  chose  Mencstes  from  among  the  rest; 
At  him  he  lannch'd  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his 

breast:  161 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his 

head, 
And  lay  supine;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled. 

Then  thus  the  hero:  "  Nether  can  I  blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin ;  both  are  still  the  same. 
The  same  I  will  employ  against  this  foe; 
And  wish  but  with  the  same  success  to 

throw." 


1 
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So  spoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  spoke  he 

threw. 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  left  shoulder  aim*d;  nor  entrance 

found;  170 

But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  re- 
bound 
Harmless  retum'd:  a  bloody  mark  appear'd, 
Which  with  false  joy  the  flatter  d  hero 

cheer'd. 
Wound  there  was  none;  the  blood  that  was 

in  yiew, 
The  lance  before  from  slain  Menoetes  drew. 
Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  his  lofty  car, 
And  in  close  fight  on  foot  renews  the  war; 
Raging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  his  blows; 
Nor  shield  nor  armor  can  their  force  oppose. 
Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the 

g^und,  t8o 

And  no  defense  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  flesh  no  wound  or  blood  is  seen; 
The  sword  itself  is  blunted  on  the  skin. 
This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer 

bears, 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  ears 
His  buckler  beats:  the  son  of  Neptune, 

stunn'd 
With    these    repeated    buffets,  quits    his 

ffround; 
A  siddy  sweat  succeeds,  and  shades  of 

night; 
Inverted  nature  swims  before  his  sight: 
Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more,  190 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod 

before. 
Nor  rest,  nor  respite  gives.     A  stone  there 

lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  stopp'd  his 

way: 
Achilles  took  th*  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'ertom'd,  and  push'd  him  backward  on 

the  ground. 
His  buckler    held  him    under,  while  he 

gress'd, 
oth  his  knees  above,   his  panting 
breast; 
Unlac'd  his  helm:  about  bis  chin  the  twist 
He  tied,  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dis- 
missed. 
With  eaeer  haste  he  went  to  strip  the 
dead;  200 

The  vanished  body  from  his  arms  was  fled. 
His  sea  god  sire,  t'  immortalize  his  fame, 
Had  tum'd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his 
name. 


aio 


A  truce  succeeds  the  labors  of  this  day. 
And  arms  suspended  with  a  long  delay. 
While  Trojan  walls  are  kept  with  wateb 

and  ward. 
The  Greeks  before  their  trenches  moanft 

the  guard. 
The  feast  approaoh'd;  when  to  the  blne- 

ey'd  maid 
His  vows  for  Cygnus  slain  the  victor 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw. 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateful  odor  flew: 
Heav'n  had  its  part  in  sacrifice;  the  rest 
Was  broil'd  and  roasted  for  the  future  feast. 
The  chief  invited  guests  were  set  around; 
And,  hunger  first  assuaged,  the  bowls 

were  crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  draughts  their  cares  and 

labors  drown'd. 
The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  em- 

ploy. 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  symphony. 
Discourse,  the  food  of  souls,  was  tneir  de- 
light, uo 
And  pleasing  chat  prolonged  the  summer's 

night: 
The  subject,    deeds  of  arms,  and  valor 

shown, 
Or  on  the  Trojan  side,  or  on  their  own. 
Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  achieved, 
They  talk'd  by  turns;  the  talk  by  tarns 

relieved. 
What  things  but  these  could  fieroe  Achilles 

tell. 
Or  what  could  fierce  Achilles  hear  so  well  ? 
The  last  great  act  performed,  of  Cygmis 

slam. 
Did  most  the  martial  audience  entertain: 
Wond'ring  to  find  a  body  free  by  fate     ajo 
From  steel,  and  which  could  ev'n  that  steel 

rebate, 
Amaz'd,  their  admiration  they  renew; 
And  scarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  triie. 
Then  Nestor  thus:  *'  What  once  this  age 

has  known. 
In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone. 
These  eyes  have  seen  in  Cieneus  lone  before. 
Whose  Dody  not  a  thousand  sworas  could 

bore. 
Ceneus  in  courage  and  in  strength  ez- 

cell'd, 
And  still  his  Othrys  with  his  fame  is  fiU'd; 
But  what  did  most  his  martial  deeds  adonit 
(Tho'  since  he  chang'd  his  sex,)  a  wonan 

bom."  a4i 
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A  norelty  bo  strange  and  lull  of  late, 
list'ning  audience  ask'd  him  to  relate. 
Achilles  thus  ooznmends  their  common  suit: 
**  O  lather,  first  lor  prudence  in  repute, 
Tell,  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thy  own. 
What  thou  hast  heard,  or  what  ol  Cl«neua 

known: 

What  was  he,  whence  his  change  ol  sex 

begun, 
What  trophies,  join'd  in  wars  with  thee,  he 

won? 
Who  conquer'd  him,  and  in  what  latal 

strife  250 

The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his 

lile  ?  " 
Neleides  then: ''  Tho'  tardy  aee  and  time 
Have  shrunk  my  sinews  and  aecay'd  my 

prime; 
Tho'  much  I  have  lorgotten  ol  my  store, 
Tet,  not  exhausted,  I  remember  more. 
01  all  that  arms  achier'd,  or  peace  design'd. 
That  action  still  is  Iresher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  beside.    If  reyerwiid  age  can 

giro 
To  faith  a  sanction,  in  my  third  I  live.    359 
"  'T  was  in  my  second  cent'ry  I  surrey'd 
Young  Cenis,  then  a  lair  Thessalian  maid: 
Cnnis  the  bright  was  bom  to  high  com- 
mand; 
A  princess,  and  a  native  ol  thy  land. 
Divine  Achilles:  everj  tonfifue  proclaimed 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inflam'd. 

"-i  ^-^^  "■^' '" 

Among  the  rest;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promise  tied; 
But  she  to  him,  and  all  alike,  her  love 

denied. 
<'It  was  her  lortune  once   to  take  her 

way  270 

Along  the  sandy  noAr^  ol  the  sea: 
The  Pow'r  ol  Ocean  view'd  her  as  she  pass'd. 
And,  lov'd  as  soon  as  seen,  by  force  em- 

brao'd. 
So  lame  reports.  Her  virgin  treasure  seiz'd, 
And  his  new  joys,  the  ravisher  so  pleas'd, 
That  thus,  transported,  to  the  nymph  he 

cried: 
^Ask  what  thou  wilt,  no  pray'r  shall  be 

denied.' 
This  also  lame  relates:  the  haughty  lair, 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  ol  a  god  could  bear. 
This  answer,  proud,  retum'd:  'To  mighty 

wrongs  aSo 

A  mighty  recompense,  ol  right,  belongs. 


Give  me  no  more  to  suffer  such  a  shame; 
But  change  the  woman  lor  a  better  name; 
One  gilt  lor  all.'    She  said;  and  while  she 

spoke, 
A  stem,  majestic,  manly  tone  she  took. 
A  man  she  was;  and,  as  the  godhead  swore, 
To  C»neus  tum'd,  who  C»nis  was  belore. 

"  To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  request, 
No  lorce  ol  steel  should  violate  his  breast. 
Glad  of  the  gilt,  the  new-made  warrior 

goes;  390 

And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  lor 

equal  Iocs. 
"  Now  brave  Perithous,  bold  Izion's  son. 
The  love  ol  lair  Hippodame  had  won. 
The  cloud-begotten  race,  hall  men,  hall 

beast, 
Invited,  came  to  grace  the  nuptial  least: 
In  a  cool  cave's  recess  the  tr^t  was  made. 
Whose  entrance  trees  with  spreading  boughs 

o'ershade. 
They  sate;  and  summon'd  by  the  bride- 
groom came. 
To  mix  with  those,  the  Lapithasan  name; 
Nor  wanted  I:  the  rools  with  joy  resound. 
And  '  Hymen,  lo  Hymen,'  rung  around.  301 
Rais'd  altars  shone  with  holy  fires;  the 

bride, 
Lovely  hersell,  (and  lovely  bv  her  side 
A  bevy  ol  bright  nymphs,)  with  sober  grace, 
Came  glitt'nng  like  a  star,  and  took  her 

place. 
Her  heav'nly  lorm  beheld,  all  wish'd  her 

joy; 

And  little  wanted  but  in  vain  their  wishes 

all  employ. 
"For  one,  most  brutal   ol   the  brutal 

brood. 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir'd  his  blood, 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  lustluleyes  310 
The  bride;  at  once  resolv'd  to  make  his 

prize. 
Down  went  the  board;  and,  fast'ning  on  her 

hair. 
He  seiz'd  with  sudden  force  the  frighted 

fair. 
'T  was  Eurytus  began:  his  bestial  kind 
His  crime  pursued;  and  each  as  pleas'd  his 

mind. 
Or  her  whom  chance  presented,  took:  the 

feast 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  express'd. 
**  The  cave  resounds  with  female  shrieks; 

we  rise. 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  swift  reprise; 
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And  Theseus  first:  <  What  frenzy  has  pos- 
sess Uy   •  330 

O  Enrytusy'  he  cried,  <  thy  brutal  breast, 
To  wronff  Perithous,  and  not  him  alone, 
But,  while  I  liye,  two  friends  conjoin'd  in 

one?' 
"  To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the 

bride. 
The  monster  naught  replied;  for  words  were 

vain, 
And  deeds  oould  only  deeds  unjust  main- 
tain: 
But  answers  with  his  hand,  and  forward 

press'd, 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and 

breast. 
An  ample  goblet  stood,  of  antic  mold,      330 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rising  gold; 
The  hero  snatch'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  in  air, 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravisher. 
He  falls;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of  wine,  and  foam,  and  brains,  and  mingled 

blood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing  thro*  the 

hall, 
'Arms,  arms,'  the  donble-form'd  with  fury 

call, 
To  wreak  their  brother's  death:  a  medley 

flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  first,  supply  the  fight, 
Once  instruments  of  feasts,  but  now  of 

fate;  340 

Wine  animates  their  rage  and  arms  their 

hate. 
''Bold  Amyous  from  the  robb'd  yestry 

brings 
The  chalices  of  heay'n,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight:  a  sconce,  that  hung  on 

high. 
With  tapers  fiU'd,  to  light  the  sacristy, 
Tom  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhaUow'd 

hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapith»an  band. 
On  Celadon  the  ruin  fell,  and  left 
His  face  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft; 
So,  when  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks,  350 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  oz, 
His  eyeballs  rooted  out  are  thrown  to' 

ground: 
His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found,  » 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistiii- 

guish'd  wound.  J 

"This,  Belates,  th'  ayenger,  could  not 

brook; 


But  by  the  foot  a  maple  board  he  took. 
And  hurl'd  at  Amyous;  his  chin  it  bent 
Against  his  chest,  and  down  the  Centaur 

sent; 
Whom  sputt'ring  bloody  teeth,  the  second 

blow 
Of  his  drawn  sword  dispatch'd  to  shades 

below.  360 

"Grineus  was  near;  and  cast  a  furious 

look 
On  the  side  altar,  cens'd  with  sacred  smoke* 
And  bright  with  flaming  fires.  '  The  gods,' 

he  cried, 
'  EUiye  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  sup- 
plied: 
Why  use  we  not  their  gifts  ? '  Then  from 

the  floor 
An  altar  stone  he  heay'd,  with  all  the  load 

it  bore: 
Altar  and  altar's  freight  together  flew 
Where  thickest  throng'd  the  Lapithi 

crew; 
And  Broteas  and,  at  onoe,  Oryus  slew: 
Oryus'  mother,  Mycale,  was  known         370 
Down  from  her  sphere  to  draw  the  laboring 

moon. 
"  Exadius  cried : '  Unpunish'd  shall  not  go 
This  fact,  if  arms  are  found  against  the  foe.' 
He  look'd  about,  where  on  a  pine  were 

spread 
The  yotiye  horns  of  a  stag's  branehine head: 
At  Grineus  these  he  throws;  so  just  they 

That  the  sharp  antlers  stuck  in  either  eye. 
Breathless  ana  blind  he  fell;  with  Uood 

besmear'd. 
His  eyeballs  beaten  out  hung  ti»ngimg  on 

his  beard. 
Fierce  Rhostus  &om  the  hearth  a  burais^ 

brand  38» 

Selects,  and  whirling  wayes,  till  from  his 

hand 
The  fire  took  flame;  then  dash'd  it  from  the 

right, 
On  fair  Charaxus'  temples,  near  the  siffht: 
The  whistling  pest  came  on  and  piere'd  the 

bone. 
And  caught  the  yellow  hair,  that  shriyel'd 

while  it  shone; 
Caught,  like  dry  stubble  fir'd,  or  like  sear 

wood; 
Yet  from  the  wound  ensued  no  purple 

flood; 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  mass  of  frying 

blood. 
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Hit  blazing  looks  sent  forth  a  craoklii 

sound. 
And   hiss'd  like  red-hot  iron  within  the 

smithy  drown'd.  390 

The  wounded  warrior  shook  his  flaming  hair, 
Then  (what  a  team  of  horse  could  hardly 

rear) 
He  heaves  the  threshold  stone;  bnt  could 

not  throw: 
The  weight  itself  forbade  the  threatened 

blow; 
Which,  dropping  from  his  lifted  arms,  came 

down 
Full  on  Cometes'  head,  and  omsh'd  his 

crown. 
Nor  RhostuB  then  retain'd  his  joy,  bnt 

said: 
<  So  by  their  fellows  may  our  foes  be  sped ;  * 
Then  with  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his 

head: 

The  burning  lerer  not  deludes  his  pains,  400 
Bnt  drires  the  batter'd  skull  within  the 


"Thus  flush'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force 

renewed, 
Eyagrus,  Dryas,  Corythus,  pursued: 
First  Corythus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  slew; 
Whose  fall  when  fierce  Eyagrns  had  in 

yiew. 
He  cried:  '  What  palm  is  from  a  beardless 

prey?' 
Rhostus  prevents  what  more  he  had  to  say; 
And  drove  within  his  mouth  the  fiery  death, 
Which  enter'd  hissing  in,  and  chok'd  his 

breath.  409 

At  Dryas  next  he  flew,  but  weary  chance 
No  longer  would  the  same  success  advance; 
For,  while  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round  * 
The  brand,   a  sharpened   stake   strong 

Dryas  found. 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the 

wound. 
The  weapon  stuck:  which  roaring  out 

with  pain 
He  drew;  nor  longer  durst  the  fight 

But  tum'd  his  back,  for  fear;  and  fled 

amain. 
With  him  fled  Omens,  with  like  dread 

possess'd; 
Thaumas,  and  Medon,   wounded    in    the 

breast; 
And  Mermeros,  in  the  late  race  renown'd,  490 
Now    limping    ran,  and  tardy   with    his 

wound. 


Fholus  and  Melaneus  from  fight  withdrew. 
And  Abas  maim'd,  who  boars  enoount'ring 

slew; 
And  auffur  Astylos,  whose  art  in  vain      1 
From  Sght  dissuaded  the   four-footed 

train,  > 

Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Nessus  on  the  I 

plain;  J 

But  to  his  fellow  cried: '  Be  safely  slow. 
Thy  death  def err'd  is  due  to  great  Alcidee' 

bow.' 
''Meaiitime    strong    Dryas    urg'd    his 

oliance  so  well, 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  Imbreus  fell;         430 
All  one  by  one,  and  fighting  iaoe  to  faee. 
CreiuBus  fled,  to  fall  with  more  dis^praoe: 
For,  fearful,  while  he  look'd  behmd,  he 

bore, 
Betwixt  his  nose  and  front,  the  blow  be- 
fore. 
Amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  fray, 
Snoring,  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay. 
Ev'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  hand  he  kept. 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  securely  slept. 
Him  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dart  trans- 

fix'd. 
*  Take  thy  next  draught  with  Stygian  waters 

mix'd,  440 

And  sleep  thy  fill,'  th'  insulting  victor 

cried; 
Surpris'd  with  death  unfelt,  the  Centaur 

died: 
The  ruddy  vomit,  as  he  breath'd  his  soul, 
Repass'd  his  throat,  and  fill'd  his  empty 

bowl. 
''I  saw  Petneus'  arms  employ 'd  around 
A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the 

ground. 
This  way  and  that  he  wreneh'd  the  fibrous 

bands; 
The  trunk  was  like  a  sapling  in  his  hands, 
And  still  obey'd  the  bent:  while  thus  he. 

stood, 
Perithous'  dart  drove  on,  and  nail'd  him  to 

the  wood.  450 

Lycus  and  Chromis  fell,  by  him  oppress'd; 
Helops  and  Dictys  added  to  the  rest 
A  nobler  palm:  Helops,  thro'  either  ear 
Transfix'd,  receiv'd  l^e  penetrating  spear. 
This  Dictys  saw ;  and,  seiz'd  with  sudden ' 

fright, 
Leapt  headlong  from  the  hill  of  steepy 

height; 
And  erushVi  an  ash  beneath,  that  could 


not  bear  his  weight. 


J 
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The  shattered  tree  receives  his  fall,  and 

strikes. 
Within  his  full-blown  paunch,  the  sharpened 

spikes. 
Strong  Apbareus    had    heay'd    a  mighty 

stone,  460 

The  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  would  have 

thrown; 
But  Theseus,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak, ' 
The    cubit-bone    of    the    bold  Centaur 

broke. 
And  left  him  maim'd,  nor  seconded  the 

stroke; 

Then  leapt  on  tall  Bianor's  back,  (who  bore 
No  mortal  buiden  but  his  own  before,) 
Pressed  with  his  knees  his  sides;  the  double 

man, 
His  speed  with  spurs  increased,  unwilling 

ran. 
One  hand  the  hero  fastened  on  his  locks; 
His  other  plied  him  with  repeated  strokes: 
The  dnb  rung  round  hi.  e»  and  batter'd 

orows ;  471 

He  falls,  and,  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider 

throws. 
**  The  same  Herculean  arms  Nedymnus 

wound. 
And  lay  by  him  Lycotas  on  the  ground; 
And  Hippasus,  whose  beard  his  breast  in- 

yades; 
And  Ripheus,  haunter  of    the   woodland 

shades: 
And  Tereus,  us'd  with  mountain  bears  to 

striye, 
And  from  their  dens  to  draw  th'  indignant 

beasts  aliye. 
'*  Demoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful 

sight,  479 

Or  the  long  fortune  of  th' Athenian  knight; 
But  pull'd  with  all  his  force,  to  disengage 
From  earth  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age. 
The  root  stucK  fast;  the  broken  trunk  he 

sent 
At  Theseus:  Theseus  frustrates  his  intent, 
And  leaps  aside,   by   Pallas  wam'd,  the 

blow 
To  shun:  (for  so  he  said;  and  we  believ'd 

it  so.) 
Yet  not  in  yain  th'  enormous  weight  was 

cast; 
Which  Grantor's  body  sunder'd  at  the  waist: 
Thy  father's  squire,  Achilles,  and  his  care; 
Whom,  conquered  in  the  Dolopeian  war,  490 
Their  king,  his  present  ruin  to  preyent, 
A  pledge  of  peace  implored,  to  Peleus  sent. 


"  Thy  sire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld 
fate; 

And  cried:  'Not  long,  lov'd  Grantor,  slialt 
thou  wait 

Thy  vow'd  revenge.'  At  once  he  said,  and 
threw 

His  ashen  spear,  which  ouiver'd  as  it  flew, 

With  all  his  force  and  all  his  soul  applied: 

The  sharp  point  enter'd  in  the  Gentaiir*a 
side. 

Both  hands,  to  wrench  it  out,  the  monster 
join'd; 

And  wrench'd  it  out,    but  left  the  steel 
behind.  500 

Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  stood;  inrag'd  he  rears 

His  hoofs,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father 
bears. 

Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  shield  de- 
fends 

His  head;  his  other  hand  the  lance  pro- 
tends. 

EVn  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dust, 

He  sped  the  Gentaur  with  one  single  thrust. 

Two  more  his  lance  before  transnx'd  from 
far, 

And  two  his  sword  had  slain  in  closer  war. 

To  these  was  added  Dorylas,  who  snead 

A  bull's  two  goring  horns  around  his  head. 

With  these   ne  push'd,  in  blood  already 
dyed:  511 

Him,  fearless,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defied : 

'  Now,  monster,  now,  by  proof  it  shall  ap- 
pear, 

Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my 
spear.' 

At  this,  I  threw;  for  want  of  other  ward. 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 

His  hand  it  pass'd,  and  flz'd  it  to  his  brow; 

Loud  shouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow. 

Him  Peleus  finished,  with  a  second  wound, ") 

Which  thro'  the  navel  pierc'd:  he  reel'd  I 
around,  sao  » 

And  dragg'd  his  dangling  bowels  on  the 
ground;  J 

Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he  trod 
he  crush'd; 

And  to  his  mother  earth  with  empty  belly 
rush'd. 
**  Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Gyllarus,  fore- 
slow 

Thy  fate  (if  form  to  monsters  men  allow) : 

Just  bloom'd  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  golden 
hue; 

Thy  locks,  in  golden  waves,  about    thy 
shoulders  flew. 
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Spriehtly  thy  look;  thy  shapes  in  ev'ry  part 
So  mean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's 

arty 
As  far  as  man  extended:  where  began     530 
The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  man. 
Add  but  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 
O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
So  was  his  back  proportioned  for  the  seat; 
So  rose  his  brawny  chest;  so  swiftly  mor'd 

his  feet. 
Coal-black  his  color,  but  like  jet  it  shone; 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone. 
Belor'd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind. 
But  fair  Hylonome  possess'd  his  mind; 
Hylonome,  for  featiues  and  for  face        54P 
Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race: 
Nor  less  her  blandishments  than  beauty 

move. 
At  once  both  loying  and  confessing  lore. 
For  him  she  dress^;  for  him  wiui  femi 


female 


care 


She  oomb'd  and  set  in  curls  her  auburn 

hair. 
Of  roses,  yiolets,  and  lilies  mix'd, 
And  sprigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt, 
She  form'd  the  ohaplet  that  adom'd  her 

front. 
In  waters  of  the  Pagasiean  fount, 
And  in  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain 

She  wash'd  her  face,  and  bath'd  her  twice 

a  day. 
The  scarf  of  furs  that  hung  below  her  side 
Was  ermine,  or  the  panther's  spotted  pride; 
Spoils  of  no  common  beast:  with  equal  flame 
lliey  loT'd;  their  sylvan  pleasures  were  the 

same: 
All  day  they  hunted;  and,  when  day  expir'd. 
Together  to  some  shady  cave  retir'd. 
Invited  to  the  nuptials,  both  repair; 
And,  side  by  side,  they  both  ingage  in  war. 
* "  Uncertain  from   what  hand,  a  flying 

dart  560 

At  CylUms  was  sent,  which  piere'd  his 

heart. 
The  javelin  drawn  from  out  the  mortal 

wound. 
He  fiunts  with  stagg'ring  steps,  and  seeks 

the  ground: 
The  fair  within  her  arms  receiv'd  his  fall, 
And  strove  his  wand'ring  spirits  to  recall; 
And,  while  her  hand  the  streaming  blood 

oppos'd, 
Join'd  nice  to  face,  his  lips  with  hers  she 

doe'd. 


Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  undistinguish'd  cries : 
At  least  her  words  were  in  her  clamor 

drown'd,  570 

For  my  stunn'd  ears  receiv'd  no  vocal  sound. 
In  madness  of  her  grief,  she  seiz'd  the  dart. 
New-drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover's 

heart; 
To  her  bare  bosom  the  sharp  point  ap-' 

pUed, 
And  wounded  fell ;  and,  falling  by  bis  side, 
Embrac'd  him  in  her  arms,  aind  thus  em- 
bracing died. 
'<  Ev'n  still,  methinks,  I  see  PhsBooomes; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress. 
Six  lion's  hides,  with  thongs  together  &8t. 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist;      580 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest, 
Spread  on  his  back,  the  houss  and  trappings 

of  a  beast. 
A  stump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw, 
(It  seems  a  fable,  tho'  the  fact  I  saw,) 
He  threw  at  Pholon;  the  descending  blow 
Divides  the  skull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in 

two. 
The  brains  from  nose  and  mouth  and  either 

ear 
Came  issuing  out,  as  thro'  a  colander 
The  curdled  milk,  or  from  the  press  the 

whey, 
Driv'n  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd 

away.  590 

**  But  him,  while  stooping  down  to  spoil 

the  slain, 
Piere'd  thro'  the  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the 

plain. 
Then  Cfhthonius  and  Teleboas  I  slew; 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd,  a  dart  his  fellow 

threw. 
The  javelin  wounded  me;  (behold  the  scar.) 
Then  was  my  time  to  seek  the  Trojan  war; 
Then  I  was  Hector's  match  in  open  field; 
But  he  was  then  unborn,  at  least  a  child; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.     I  forbear  to  tell 
Bv  Periphantas  how  Pyretus  fell,  600 

The   Centaur  by  the  knight;  nor  will  I 

stay 
On  Amphyx,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that 

cUty; 
What  honor  with  a  pointless  lance  he  won, 
Stuck  in  the  front  of  a  four-footed  man; 
What  fame  young  Macareus  obtained  in 

fight; 
Or  dwell  on  Nessus,  now  retuzn'd   from 

flight; 
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How  prophet  Mopsus  not  alone  diyin'd, 
Whose  YaloT  equal'd  his  foreseeing  mind. 
"Already  Csenens,  with  his  conquering 

hand, 
Had  slaughtered  five,  the  boldest  of  their 

band:  6io 

Pyzachmus,  Helymus,  Antimaohus, 
Bromus  the  brare,  and  stronger  Styphelus. 
Their  names  I  numbered,  and  remember 

well. 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they 

feU. 
**  Latreus,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race, 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Halesus 

grace, 
In  years  retaining  still  his  youthful  might, 
Tho'  his  black  hairs  were  interspersed  with 

white,  618 

Betwixt  th*  imbattled  ranks  began  to  prance, 
Proud  of  his  helm  and  Macedonian  lance. 
And  rode  the  ring  around;  that  either  host 
Might  hear  him,  while  he  made  this  empty 

boast: 
'And  from  a   strumpet   shall  we  suffer 

shame? 
For  Ccenis  still,  not  C»neus  is  thy  name; 
And  still  the  native  softness  of  thy  kind 
Prevails,  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Remember  what  thou  wert;  what  price  was 

paid 
To  change  thy  sex,  to  make  thee  not  a  maid, 
And  but  a  man  in  shew:  eo,  card  and  spin, 
And  leave  the  business  of  the  war  to  men.' 
*' While  thus  the  boaster  exercis'd  his 

pride,  631 

The  fatal  spear  of  Cteneus  reach'd  his  side; 
Just  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran, 
Betwixt  the  nether  beast  and  upper  man. 
The  monster,  mad  with  rage,  and  stung  with 

smart. 
His  lance  directed  at  the  hero's  heart: 
It  strook,  but  bounded  from  his  harden'd 

breast, 
Like  hail  from  tiles,  which  the  safe  house 

invest; 
Nor  seem'd  the  stroke  with  more  effect  to 

come. 
Than  a  small  pebble  falling  on  a  drum.   640 
He  next  his  fauchion  tried,  in  closer  fight; 
But  the  keen  fauchion  had  no  pow'r  to  bite. 
He  thrust;  the  blunted  point  retum'd  again. 
« Since  downright  blows,'  he  cried,  *and 

thrusts  are  vain, 
in  prove  his  side.'    In  strong  embraces 

held, 


He  prov'd  his  side;  his  side  the  sword 
pell'd: 

His  hollow  belly  echo'd  to  the  stroke; 

Untouch'd  his  body,  as  a  solid  rock; 

Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  last,  the  blade  in 

shivers  broke. 

*'Th'  impassive  knight  stood  idle,  tol 

deride  6$o  ] 

His  rage,  and  offer'd  oft  his  naked  side:   > 

At  lei^^:  'Now,  monster,  in  thy  turn,'  I 
he  cried,  J 

'Try  thou  the  strength  of  Cnneus.'     At 
the  word 

He  thrust,  and  in  his  shoulder  plung*d  the 
sword; 

Then  writh'd  his  hand;  and,  as  he  dri>Te  it 
down. 

Deep  in  his  breast,  made  many  wounds  in 
one. 
"  The  Centaurs  saw,  inrag'd,  th'  unhop'd 
success; 

And,  rushing  on,  in  crowds,  together  press; 

At  him,  and  hhn  alone,  their  darts  they 
threw: 

Repuls'd  they  from  his  fated  body  flew.  660 

Amaz'd  they  stood;  till  Monychus  began: 

'  O  shame,  a  nation  conquer'd  by  a  man ! 

A  woman-man;  yet  more  a  man  is  be 

Than  all  our  race;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 

Now,  what  avail  our  nerves,  the  united 
force 

Of  two  the  strongest  creatures,  man  and 
horse? 

Nor  goddess-bom,  nor  of  Ixion's  seed 

We  seem;  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed;) 

Master'd  by  this  half  man.     Whole  moun- 
tains throw  669 

With  woods  at  once,  and  bury  him  below. 

This  only  way  remains.   Nor  need  we  doubt 

To  choke  the  soul  within,  tho'  not  to  force 
it  out. 

Heap   weights,  instead  of  wounds.'     He 
chanc'd  to  see 

Where  southern  storms  had  rooted  up  a 
tree; 

This,  rais'd  from  earth,  against  the  foe  he 
threw; 

Th'  example  shewn,  his  fellow  brutes  pur- 
sue. 

With  forest  loads  the  warrior  they  in- 
vade; 

Othrys  and  Pelion  soon   were  void  of 
shade. 

And  spreading  groves  were  naked  moun- 
tains made. 
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Press'd  with  the  bazden,  Ceneus  pants  for 

breath,  680 

And  on  his  shoulders  bears  the  wooden 

death. 
To  heave  th'  intolerable  weight  he  tries; 
At  length  it  rose  above  his  mouth  and  eyes. 
Yet  still  he  heayee;  and,  struggling  with 

despair, 
Shakes  all  aside,  and  gains  a  gulp  of  air; 
A  short  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain; 
He  &ints  by  fits,  and  then  respires  again: 
At  last,  the  burden  only  nods  above, 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  th'  Idjean 

grove.  689 

Doubtful  his  death;  he  suffocated  seem'd 
To  most;  but  otherwise  our  Mopsus  deem'd. 
Who  said  he  saw  a  yellow  bird  arise 
From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid 

skies: 
I  saw  it  too,  with  colden  feathers  bright, 
Nor  e'er  before  bi&ld  so  strange  a  sight. 
Whom  Mopsus  viewing,  as  it  soar'd  around 
Our  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions'  rattling 

sound, 
•  All  haiV  he  cried,' thy  eoimfaT's  gr.ee 

and  love; 
Onoe  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds 

above.' 
Its  author  to  the  story  gave  belief;  700 

For  us,  our  oourage  was  increas'd  by  srief: 
Aaham'd  to  see  a  single  man,  pursued 
With  odds,  to  sink  beneath  a  multitude. 
We  push'd  the  foe  and  forc'd  to  shameful 

flight; 
Part  fell,  and  part  escap'd  by  favor  of  the 

night." 
This  tiue,  by  Nestor  told,  did  much  dis- 
please 
Tlepolemus,  the  seed  of  Hercules, 
For  often  he  had  heard  his  father  say 
That  he  hin^self  was  present  at  the  nay, 
And  more  than  shar'd  the  glories  of  the 

day.  710^ 

'*01d  Chronicle,"  he  said,  *' among  the 

rest, 
You  might  have  nam'd  Aleides  kt  the  least: 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praise  ?  "  The  Pylian 

prince 
Sighed  ere  he  spoke;  then  made  this  proud 

defense: 
**  My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  lost;    but  you  renew  the 

wound: 
Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  I  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 


His  fame  has  flll'd  the  world,  and  reach'd 

the  sky 
(Which,  O,  I   wish  with    truth   I  could 

deny !)  7M 

We  praise  not  Hector;  tho'  his  name,  we 

know. 
Is  great  in  arms:   'tis  hard  to  praise  a 

foe. 
'<He,  your  great  father,  level'd  to  the 

CTound 
Messenia's  tow'rs:  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis  and  Pylus;  that,  a  neighb'ring  state, 
And  this,  my  own,  both  guiltless  of  their 

fate. 
'*  To  pass  the  rest,  twelve,  wanting  one, 

he  slew. 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  from  Neleus 

drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promise,  had  they  liv'd; 
By  him  they  perish'a:  I  alone  surviv'd.  730 
The  rest  were  ea^  oonquest,  but  the  fate 
Of  Peridymenos  is  wondrous  to  relate. 
To  him  our  common  pandsire  of  the  main 
Had  giv'n  to  change  his  form,  and  ohang'd, 

resume  agam. 
Varied  at  pleasure,  every  shape  he  tried. 
And  in  all  beasts  Aleides  still  defied; 
Vanquished  on  earth,  at  length  he  soar'd 

above, 
Ghang'd  to  the  bird  that  bears  the  bolt  of 

Jove. 
The  new  dissembled  eagle,  now  endued  739 
With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursued, 
And  cuff 'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his 

face; 
Then  safe  retir'd,  and  tow'r'd  in  empty 

space. 
Aleides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe; 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood, 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound;    but  in  the  sinew 

hung 
The  point,  and  his  disabled  wing  unstrung. 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  vans  m 

vain;  749 

His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain: 
For,  while  one  gatber'd  wind,  one  unsnp- 

plied 
Hung  arooping  down,  nor  pois'd  his  other 


He  fell:  the  shaft  that  slightly  was  im- 
press'd. 

Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  in- 
creased, 
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Drove  thro'  his  neok^  aslant;  he  spurns  the 

ground, 
And  the   soul    issues  thro'  the  weazon's 

wound. 
*'  Now,  brave  oonunander  of  the  Rhodian 

seas, 
What  praise  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules  ? 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree 
For  my  slain  brothers;  but  'tis  peace  with 

thee."  760 

Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Nestor 

spoke; 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke: 
At  length,  with  weariness  and  wine  op- 

press'd, 
Th^  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest. 
The  sire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the' 

main, 
Meantime  laments  his  son  in  battle  slain. 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows  in 

vain. 
For  nine  long  years  the  smother'd  pain  he 

bore; 
rAchilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before;) 
Then,  when  he  saw  the  promis'd  hour  was 

near,  770 

He  thus  bespoke  the  god  that  guides  tiie 

year: 
**  Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove; 
Mv  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love, 
Wttose bands  were  join'd  with  mine,  to  raise 

the  wall 
Of  tott'ring  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fall; 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  our  pow'r  employ'd  in 

vain. 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
To  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpitied,  dragg'd  around  his  native  Troy  ? 
Ana  yet  the  murd'rer  lives,  himself  by 

fax  780 

A  greater  plague  than  all  the  wasteful  war: 
He  lives;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boast 
Oiir  town  destroy'd,  our  common  labor  lost ! 
O,  could  I  meet  him  1  But  I  wish  too  late; 
To  prove  my  trident  is  not  in  his  fate. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy 

dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part." 
Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne. 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then,  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix'd  in  mortal 

fight,  791 

And  found  out  Paris,  lurking  where  he 

stood, 


And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood. 
Phosbus  to  him  alone  the  god  oonf  ess'd. 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  ad- 

dress'd: 
"  Dost  thou  not  blush  to  spend  thy  shafts  in 

vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  ? 
If  fame  or  better  vengeance  be  thy  care. 
There  aim,  and  with  one  arrow  end  the  war." 
He  said;  and  shew'd  from  far  the  blaz- ' 

ing  shield  800 

And  swora,  which  but  Achilles  none  conld 

wield; 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  god,  and  mow'd  the 

standing  field. 
The  deity  himself  directs  aright 
Th'  invenom'd  shaft,  and  wings  the  fatal 

flurht. 
Thus  fell  the  foremost  of  the  Grecian 

name; 
And  he,  the  base  adult'rer,  boasts  the  fame: 
A  spectsole  to  glad  the  Trojan  train. 
And  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  foreseen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been  Sio 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair 


nor  queen. 
And  now,  the  terror  of  the  Trojan  field. 
The  Grecian  honor,  ornament,  and  shield. 
High  on  a  pile  th'  uncon^uer'd  chief  is  placed ; 
The  god  that  arm'd  lum  first  consum'd  at 

last. 
Of  all  the  mighty  ^man,  the  small  remains 
A  little  urn,  and  scarcely  fiU'd,  contains. 
Yet,  great  in  Homer,  still  Achilles  lives; 
And,  equal  to  himself,  himself  survives. 
His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord,  and 

brings  sao 

New  cause  of  strife   betwixt  contending 

kings; 
Who  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armor,  or  sustain  his  shield. 
£v'n  Diomede  sate  mute,  with  downcast 

eyes. 
Conscious  of  wanted  worth  to  win  the  prize ; 
Nor  Menelas  presum'd  these  arms  to  claim. 
Nor  he,  the  King  of  Men,  a  greater  name. 
Two  rivals  only  rose:  Laertes*  son. 
And  the  vast  bulk  of  Ajaz  Telamon. 
The  king,  who  cherish'd'  each  with  equal 

love,  830 

And  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove. 
Left  both  to  be  determin'd  by  the  laws. 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  tranaferr'd  the 

cause. 
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THE  SPEECHES  OF  AJAX  AND 

ULYSSES 

FROM  OVID's  metamorphoses,  BOOK  XIII 

The  ehiefs  were  set,  the  soldiera  crown'd 

the  field: 
To  these  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  shield 
Upstarted  fierce;  and,  kindled  with  disdain, 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roU'd  his  ejes  around 
The    shore,  uid  Grecian   galleys    hauFd 

aground; 
Then,  stretching  out  his  hands:  **  O  Jove," 

he  cried, 
**  Must  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be 

tried? 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ? 
Bnt  basely  fled,  that  memorable  day,         1 1 
When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeem*d  the 

flaming  prey. 
So  much  't  is  safer  at  the  noisy  bar 
With  words  to  flourish,  than  io^fage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintam  our  right, 
Nor  am  I  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight. 
In  bloody  fields  I  labor  to  be  great; 
His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  amd  soft 

deceit: 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  deeds,  for  those  yon 

The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me.     m 
Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own, 
And  Touch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious 

moon. 
Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  I  confess, 
Bnt  such  an  abject  rival  makes  it  less. 
That  gift,  those  honors,  he  but  hop'd  to  gain, 
Can  leave  no  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain: 
Losing  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with 

me. 
Were  my  known  valor  qnestion'd,  yet  my 

blood 
Without  that  plea  would  make  my  title 

good.  30 

My  sire  was  Telamon,  whose  arms,  employ  *d 
With  Hercules,  these   Trojan  walls    de- 
stroy'd; 
And  who  before,  with  Jason,  sent  from 

Greece, 
In  the  first  ship  brought  home  the  Golden 

Fleece: 
Great  Telamon  from  JEacus  derives 
His  birth  (th'  inquisitor  of  guilty  lives 


In  shades  below,  where  Sisyphus,  whose  son 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  restless 

heavy  stone) : 
Just  iEacus  the  King  of  Gods  above 
Begot:  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove.  40 
Nor  should  I  seek  advantage  from  my  line, 
Unless,  Achilles,  it  were  mix'd  with  thine: 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock,  and  the  Sisyphian  seed 
By  fraud  and  theft  asserts  his  father's 

breed. 
Then  must  I  lose  these  arms,  because  I 

came 
To  fight  uncaird,  a  voluntary  name, 
Nor  shunn'd  the  cause,  but  offer'd  you  my 

aid, 
While  he   long  lurking  was  to  war  be- 

tray'd  ?  50 

Forc'd  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  rear. 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear: 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the 

snare 
(111  for  himself)  and  dragg'd  him  into  war. 
Now  let  a  hero  s  arms  a  coward  vest. 
And  he,  who  shunn'd  all  honors,  gain  the 

best; 
And  let  me  stand  excluded  from  my  right, 
Robb'd  of  my  kinsman's  arms,  who  first 

appear'd  in  fight. 
Better  for  us,  at  home  had  he  remain'd, 
Had  it  been  true,  the  madness  which  he 

feign'd,  60 

Or  BO  believ'd;  the  less  had  been  our  shame. 
The  less  his  counsel'd  crime  which  brands 

the  Grecian  name; 
Nor  Philoctetes  had  been  left  indos'd 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  ezpos'd, 
Where  to  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans, 
His  sufferings  and  our  baseness  he  Mmoans; 
And  wishes  (so  may  Heav'n  his  wish  fulfil !) 
The  due  reward  to  him  who  caus'd  his  ill. 
Now  he,  with  us  to  Troy's  destruction 

sworn. 
Our  brother  of   the  war,  by  whom  are 

borne  70 

Alcides'  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds. 
With  cold  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pain'd 

with  wounds. 
To  find  him  food  and  clothing,  must  employ 
Against  the  birds  the  shafts  due  to  the  fate 

of  Trov. 
Yet  still  he  lives,  and  lives  from  treason 

free, 
Because  he  left  Ulysses'  company: 
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Poor  Falamede  might  wish,  ao  void  of  aid, 
Rather  to  have  been  left,  than  so  to  death 

betray'd. 
The  ooward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite. 
Who  sham'd    him   out   of    madness  into 

fight;  80 

Nor  daring  otherwise  to  vent  his  hate, 
Accus'd  him  first  of  treason  to  the  state; 
And  then,  for  proof,  produc'd  the  golden 

store 
Himself  had  hidden  in  his  tent  before: 
Thus  of  two  champions  he  deprived  our 

host, 
By  exile  one,  and  one  by  treason  lost. 
Thus  fights  Ulysses,  thus  his  fiune  extends, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends: 
Great,  for  what  greatness  is  in  words  and 

sound; 
Ev'n  faithful  Nestor  less  in  both  is  found.  90 
But,  that  he  might  without  a  rival  reign. 
He  left  this  faithful  Nestor  on  the  plam; 
Forsook  his  friend  ev'n  at  his  utmost  need, 
Who,  tir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded 

steed. 
Cried  out  for  aid,  and  call'd  him  by  his 

name; 
But  oowardice  has  neither  ears  nor  shame. 
Thus  fled  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid. 
And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 
That  this  is  not  a  fable  f org'd  by  me. 
Like  one  of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lie,  100 

I  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  tho'  his  friend. 
Cannot  that  act  excuse,  much  less  defend: 
He  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his 

fear; 
And  sure  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not 

hear. 
"  The  gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals 

look; 
He  justly  was  forsaken,  who  forsook; 
Wanted  that  succor  he  ref  us'd  to  lend. 
Found  ev'ry  fellow  such  another  friend: 
No  wonder,  if  ke  roar-d  that  aU  might 

hear; 
His  elocution  was  increased  by  fear.         no 
I  heard,  I  ran,  I  found  him  out  of  breath. 
Pale,  trembling,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of 

death. 
Tho*  he  had  judg'd  himself  by  his  own  laws. 
And  stood  oondemn'd,  I  helped  the  com- 
mon cause; 
With  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the 

foe  — 
Ev'n  the  shield  trembled  as  he  lay  be- 
low— 


And  from    impending    fskte    the    ooward 

freed: 
Grood  Heav'n  forgive  me  for  so  bad  a  deed  1 
If  still  he  will  persist,  and  urge  the  strife. 
First  let  him  give  me   back  his  forfeit 

life:  ISO 

Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field; 
Again  creep  under  my  protecting  shield: 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near, 
And  let  his  quiv'ring  heart  confe^  his 

fear; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  fate, 
And  let  him  plead  his  cause  in  that  esbite. 
And  yet,  when  snatch'd  from  death,  when 

from  below 
My  lifted  shield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go, 
Grood  heav'ns,  how  light  he  rose,  with  what 

a  bound 
He  sprung  from  earth,  forgetful  of  his 

wound !  ty» 

How  fresh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply; 
Who  had  not  strength  to  stand,  had  speed 

to  fly  I 
**  Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods 

along; 
Fear  seiz'd  alike  the  feeble  and  the  stronr: 
Each  Greek  was  an  Ulysses;  such  a  dread 
Th'  approach,  and  ev'n  the  sound  of  Heetor 

bred; 
Him,  flesh'd  with  slaughter,  and  with  ood- 

quest  crown'd, 
I  met,  and  overtum'd  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchless  as  he  deem'd   in 

might. 
He  challeng'd  all  our  host  to  single  fight,  140 
All  eyes  were  flx'd  on  me;  the  lote  were 

thrown, 
But  for  your  champion  I  was  wish'd  alone: 
Tour  vows  were  neard,  we  fought,  and 

neither  yield; 
Tet  I  retnm'd  unvanquish'd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th'  insulting  Trojan 

came. 
And  menaced  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with 

flame: 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue-valiant 

lord. 
In  that  black  hour,  that  saVd  you  from  the 

sword? 
Or  was  my  breast  expos'd  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousand  swords,  a  thousand  ships  to 

save  —  C90 

The  hopes  of  your  return  ?  And  can  you 

yield. 
For  a  sav'd  fleet,  less  than  a  single  shield  ? 
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Think  it  no  txMurt,  O  Grecianfl,  if  I  deem 
These  arms  want  Ajax,  moie  than  Ajaz 

them; 
Or  I  with  them  an  equal  honor  share, 
They  honor'd  to  he  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  oompare  mj  oooraffe  with  his  sli^t  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  daj  with  night. 
Night  is  indeed  the  povinoe  of  his  reign;  1 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain  > 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain;  161 J 
A  priest  made  prisoner,  FtJuas  made  a' 

prey; 
Bat  none  of  all  these  actions  done  by  day ;  > 
Nor  aoght  of  these  was  done,  ana  Dio- 

med  away. 
If  on  sneh  petty  merits  yon  confer 
80  vast  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  share; 
Make  a  jnst  dividend:  and,  if  not  all, 
The  greater  part  to  Diomed  will  fall. 
Bat  why  for  Ithacus  such  arms  as  those. 
Who  naked  end  by  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
The  glitt'ring  helm  by  moonlight  will  pro- 
claim 171 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game; 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tott'ring  head  up- 
right 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  sustain  the  weight; 
Nor  that  right  arm  oould  toss  the  beamy 

lance, 
Mnch  less  the  left  that  ampler  shield  ad- 
vance, 
Pond'rons  with  precious  weight,  and  rough 

with  cost 
Of  the  round  world  in  rising  gold  emboss'd. 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield. 
And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  stole  the  shield; 
Whieh  should  your  error  on  the  wretch  be- 
stow, 181 
It  would  not  frighten,  but  allure  the  foe. 
Why  asks  he  w^t  avails  him  not  in  fleht, 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight, 
In  which  his  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ? 
You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  haste. 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden  shield. 
Nor  the  least  dint  has  suffered  in  the  field, 
Guiltless  of  fight;  mine,  batter'd,  hew'd, 

and  bor'd. 

Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord. 

What  farther  need  of  words  our  right  to 

scan?  191 

My  arguments  are  deeds,  let  action  speak 

the  man. 
Since  from  a  champion's  arms  the  strife 

arose. 
So  cast  the  glorious  prize  amid  the  foes; 


Then  send  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and 

shield. 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  'em  in  the  field." 
He  said;  a  murmur  from  the  multitude, 
Or  somewhat  like  a  stifled  shout  ensued  ! 
Till  from  his  seat  arose  Laertes*  son, 
Look'd  down  a  while,  and  paus'd  ere  he 

begun;  mo 

Then  to  th'  expecting  audience  rais'd  his 

look. 
And  not  without  prepared  attention  spoke: 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  sober  was  his  lace; 
Action  his  words,  and  words  his  action  grace : 
**  If  Heaven,  my  lords,  had  heard  our  com- 
mon pray^, 
These  arms  had  eaus'd  no  quarrel  for  an 

heir; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  possess'd. 
And  we  with    great    Achilles  had  been 

blest. 
But  smoe  hard  fate,  and  HeaVn's  severe 

decree  209 

Have  ravish'd  him  away  from  you  and  me, 
(At  this  he  sig^'d,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and 

drew. 
Or  seem'd  to  draw,  some  drops  of  kindly 

dew,) 
Who  better  can  succeed  AchOles  lost. 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  host  ? 
This  only  I  request,  that  neither  he 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he  seems  to  be, 
A  stupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lose  the  prize, 
Bv  having  sense,  which  Heav'n  to  him  denies ; 
Smoe,  gMt  or  small,  the  talent  I  enjoy'd 
Was  ever  in  the  common  cause  employed. 
Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloquence,  221 
Which  often  has  been  us'd  in  your  defense 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  against  myself,  and  deem'd  a  fault. 
Make  not  a  crime,  where  nature  made  it 

none; 
For  ev'ry  man  may  freely  use  his  own. 
The  deeds  of  long  descended  ancestors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours. 
Theirs  in  effect;  but,  since  he  draws  his  line 
From  Jove,  and  seems  to  plead  a  right 

divine,  230 

From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  mv  pedigree. 
And  am  descended  in  the  same  degree: 
My  sire  Laertes  was  Arcesius'  heir, 
Arcesius  was  the  son  of  Jupiter; 
No  parricide,  no  banish'd  man,  is  known 
In  all  my  line;  let  him  excuse  his  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  side  — 
By  both  my  parents  to  the  gods  allied; 
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But  not  because  that  on  the  female  part 
My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  desert,  240 
Or  that  my  sire  from  parricide  is  free; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me. 
The  prize  be  to  the  best;  provided  yet, 
That  Ajaz  for  a  while  his  kin  f oreet. 
And  his  gx^ftt  sire,  and  greater  uncle's  name, 
To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim: 
Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside, 
And  honor's  cause  by  laws  of  honor  tried; 
For,  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood.  250 
Peleus,  the  hero's  sire,  more  nigh  than  he. 
And  Pyrrhus  his  undoubted  progeny. 
Inherit  first  these  trophies  of  the  field: 
To  Scyros,  or  to  Phthia,  send  the  shield: 
And  Teucer  has  an  uncle's  right;  yet  he 
Waives  his  pretensions,  nor  contends  with 

me. 
"  Then,  since  the  cause  on  pure  desert  is 

placed. 
Whence  shall  I  take  my  rise,  what  reckon 

last? 
I  not  presume  on  ev'ry  act  to  dwell. 
But  take  these  few,  in  order  as  they  fell. 
«« Thetis,  who  knew  the  fates,  applied  her 

care  a6z 

To  keep  Achilles  in  disguise  from  war; 
And  till  the  threatening  influence  were  past, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  cast: 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow'd  vest. 
And  Ajax  (never  wiser  than  the  rest) 
Found  no  relides  there.   At  length  I  came 
With  proifer'd  wares  to  this  pretended 

dame; 
She,  not  discover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice,  269 
Betray'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice; 
And,  while  on  female  toys  her  fellows'] 

look, 
Grasp'd  in  her  warlike  hand,  a  javelin 

shook; 
Whom,  by  this  act  reveal'd,  I  thus  be- 
spoke: 

'  O  goddess-bom !  resist  not  Heav'n's  decree, 
The  fall  of  Ilium  is  reserved  for  thee; ' 
Then  seiz*d  him,  and,  produc'd  in  open  light. 
Sent  blushing  to  the  field  the  fatal  knight. 
Mine  then  are  all  his  actions  of  the  war; 
Great  Telephus  was  conquer'd  by  my  spear, 
And  after  cur'd:  to  me  the  Thebans  owe 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos  their  overthrow,       aSi 
Scyros  and  Cilia:  not  on  all  to  dwell. 
By  me  Lymesus  and  strong  Ciunrsa  fell; 
And,  since  I  sent  the  man  who  Hecl-^.r  slew, 
To  me  the  noble  Hector's  death  '   due: 


r» 


Those  arms  I  put  into  his  living  hand. 
Those  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 
**  When  Greece  was  injur'd  in  the  Spartan 
prince, 
And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  th'  offense, 
'T  was  a  dead  calm,  or  adverse  blasts^  that 
reign'd,  29a 

And  in  the  port  the  windbound  fleet  de- 
tained: 
Bad  signs  were  seen,  and  oracles  severe 
Were  dailjr  thunder'd  in  our  eeneral's  ear. 
That  by  ms  daughter's  blood  we  must  ap- 
pease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seaa. 
Affection,  interest,  fame,  his  heart  assail'd; 
But  soon  the  father  o'er  the  king  prevail'dr 
Bold,  on  himself  he  took  the  pious  crime. 
As  anffiy  with  the  gods  as  they  with  him. 
No  subject  coidd  sustain  their  sov' 

look. 
Till  this  hard  enterprise  I  undertook: 
I  only  durst  th'  imperial  pow'r  control. 
And  undermined  the  parent  in  his  sonl; 
Foro'd  him  t'  exert  the  king  for  ooouBon 

good. 
And  pay  our  ransom  with  his  daughter'a 

blood. 
Never  was  cause  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  the  judge  against  himself  de- 
creed: 
Yet  this  I  won  by  dint  of  argument;         1 
The  wrongs  his  injur'd  brother  underwent^  V 
And  his  own  office,  sham'd  him  to  consent.  J 
**  'T  was  harder  yet  to  move  the  moiher^a 
mind,  jci 

And  to  this  heavy  task  was  I  design'd. 
Reasons  against  her  love  I  knew  were  vain; 
I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain: 
Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  slacken'd  saila 
Had  still  at  Aalis  waited  happjr  galea. 
"  Arriv'd  at  Troy,  your  choice  was  fiz'd 
on  me, 
A  fearless  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embassy. 
Secure,  I  enter'd  thro'  the  hostile  court, 
Glitt'ring  with  steel,  and  crowded  with  re- 
sort: 320 
There,  in  the  midst  of  arms,  I  plead  our 

cause, 
Urge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws; 
Accuse  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  strife. 
Reproach  the  ravisher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  wiser  few, 
I  mov*d;  but  Paris  and  his  lawless  crew 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  awovda; 
but  stood 
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In  act  to  queneh  their  impioiis  thint  of  blood. 
This  Menelaus  knows,  expos*d  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  prelodiiim  of  the  war. 
<«£ndle88  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have 

donOi  331 

In  arms,  or  oooncil,  sinoe  the  siege  begun: 
The  first  enoonnters  pass'd,  the  foe  repell'd, 
They  sknlk'd  within  the  town,  we  kept  the 

field. 
War  seem'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years  ;  at 

length, 
Both  sides  resoly'd  to  posh,  we  tried  our 

strength. 
Now  what  did  Ajax  while  onr  arms  took 

breath, 
Vers'd  only  in  the  gross  meohanic  trade  of 

death? 
If  yon  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush'd 

arms  )39 

I  tiapp'd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  false  alarms; 
8eciir  d  the  ships,  drew  lines  along  the  plain, 
IV  &mti]«  cheer-d.  clia.ti.'d  the  rebel 

train. 
Provided  forage,  our  spent  arms  renew'd; 
Employed  at  home,  or  sent  abroad,  the  com- 
mon cause  pursued. 
''The  king,  deluded  in  a  dream  by  JoTe, 
Despair'd  to  take  the  town,  and  order'd  to 

remoTC. 
What  subject  durst  arraign  the  pow'r  su- 
preme, 
Prodneing  Jore  to  justify  his  dream  ? 
Ajax  mif^t  wish  the  soldiers  to  retain 
From  s^uneful  flight,  but  wishes  were  in 

▼ain:  350 

As  wanting  of  effect  had  been  bis  words, 
Sueh  as  of  course  his  thund'ring  tongue 

affords. 
But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  did  he  pray,  1 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  stay  ?   I 
None,  none  of  these,  but  ran  himself  j 

away.  j 

I  saw  him  run,  and  was  asham'd  to  see  — 
Who  plied  his  feet  so  fast  to  get  aboard  as 

he? 
Then  speeding  thro'  the  place,  I  made  a ' 

stand. 
And  loudly  cried :   *  O  base  degenerate  >■ 


To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand  !  360. 
After  so  long  expense  of  blood,  for  fame, 
To   bring    home    nothing    but    perpetual 

shame!' 
These  words,  or  what  I  have  forgotten  since, 
(For  grief  inspir'd  me  then  with  eloquence,) 


Redoe'd  their  minds ;  they  leave  the  crowded 

port. 
And  to  their  late  forsaken  camp  resort: 
Dismay 'd  the  council  met;  this  man  was 

there, 
But  mute,  and  not  reoover'd  of  his  fear: 
Thersites  tax'd  the  king,  and  loudly  rail'd. 
But  htB  wide  opening  mouth  with  blows 

I  seal'd.  370 

Then,  rising,  I  excite  their  souls  to  fame, 
And  kindle  sleeping  virtue  into  flame. 
From  thence,  whatever  he  performed  in  fight 
Is  justly  mine,  who  drew  him  back  from 

ffight. 
''  Whidi  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  consorts  ^ 

with  thee  ?  I 

But  Diomede  desires  my  compai^y,  f 

And  still  communicates  lus  praise  with  me.  J 
As  guided  by  a  god,  secure  he  goes, 
Arm'd  with  my  fellowship,  amid  the  foes; 
And  sure  no  little  merit  I  may  boast,      380 
Whom  such  a  man  selects  irom  such  an 

host. 
Unforc'd  by  lots,  I  went  without  affright. 
To  dare  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  night; 
On  the  same  errand  sent,  we  met  the  spy 
Of  Hector,  double-tongued,   and  us'd   to 

lie: 
Him  I  dispatched,  but  not  till,  undermin'd, 
I  drew  him  first  to  tell  what  treacherous 

Troy  design'd. 
My  task  perform'd,  with  praise  I  had  re- 

tir^. 
But  not  content  with  this,  to  greater  praise 

aspir'd; 
Invaded  Khoesus  and  bis  Thraoian  crew,  390 
And  him,  and  his,  in  their  own  strength,  I 

slew; 
Retnm'd  a  victor,  all  my  vows  complete, 
With  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  seat. 
Refuse  me  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Were  promis'd  to  the  spy  for  his  nocturnal 

deeds. 
And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right. 
When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night. 
''Nor  foueht  I  darkling  still;  the  sun 

beheld 
With  slaughter'd  Lycians  when  I  strew'd 

the  field. 
You  saw,  and  counted  as  I  pass'd  along,  400 
Alastor,  Chromius,  Ceranos  the  strong, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Charopes,  and  Ennomus, 
Chodn,  Chersidamas;  and  five  beside. 
Men  of  obscure  descent,  but  courage  tried: 
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All  ibese  this  hand  Uid  breathless  on  the 

ground; 
Nor  want  I  proofs  of  many  a  manly  wound, 
All  honest,  all  before:  beueve  not  me; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  eredit  what  you 


w 


At  this  he  bar'd  his  breast  and  ahow'd 

his  scars,  410 

As  of  a  furrowed  field,  well  plow'd  with 

wars; 
**  Nor  is  this  part  unexercis'd,"  said  he; 
«That  riaat  bolk  of  hi.  from  wonnd.  i. 

free: 
Safe  in  his  shield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try. 
And  better  manages  his  blood  than  I. 
But  this  avails  me  not;  our  boaster  strove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove* 
To  save  the  fleet:  this  I  confess  is  true, 
(Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due,) 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  you.  430 
Some  part  of  honor  to  your  share  will  &dl; 
He  did  the  best  indeed,  but  did  not  all. 
Patroolus  in  Achilles'  arms,  and  thought 
The  ehief   he  seem'd,  with  equal  ardor 

fought; 
Presenr'd  the  fleet,  repell'd  the  raginff  fire, 
And  foro'd  the  feiurfuf  Trojans  to  retire. 
''But  Ajaz   boasts  that   he   was   only 

thou^t 
A  match  f orHector,  who  the  combat  sought: 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me; 
All  were  as  eager  for  Uie  fight  as  he;  436 
He  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice 
Or  ours  preferred,  was  only  fortune's  choice. 
They  fought,  nor  can  our  hero  boast  the 

event, 
For  Hector  &om  the  field  unwounded  went. 
''  Why  am  I  forc'd  to  name  that  fatal  day 
That  snatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece 

awav? 
I  saw  Pelides  sink,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas  I  to  his  relief; 
For  the  brave  soul  was  fled:  full  of  my 

friend,  439 

I  rush'd  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend; 
Nor  ceas'd  my  toil  till  I  redeem'd  the  prey, 
And,  loaded  with  AchUles,  march*d  away: 
Those  arms,  which  on  these  shoulders  then 

I  bore, 
T  is  just  you  to  these  shoulders  should  re- 
store. 
You  see  I  want  not  nerves,  who  could  sustain 
The  ponderous  ruins  of  so  great  a  man; 
Or,  ii  in  others  equal  force  you  find, 
None  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 


''  Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care,  ^ 
These  arms  thus  labor'd  for  her  son  pre- 
pare, 450 
That  Ajax  after  him  the  heav'nly  gift 

should  wear ! 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare,  with  stupid  eyes, 
On  the  leam'd  unintelligible  prize  I 
What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield, 
Heav'n's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  wat'ry 

field? 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads;  less  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp'd  in  seas;  Orion's  angry  star; 
Two  difPring  cities,  grav'd  on  either  hand  ? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  understand  ? 
**  Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  pre- 
pares 460 
Against  my  late  accession  to  the  wars  ? 
Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  against  Achilles  bent  ? 
For,  if  dissembling  be  so  great  a  crime. 
The  fault  is  common,  and  the  same  in  him; 
And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay. 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detain'd  her  son;  and  me,  my  jmous  wife. 
To  them  the  blossoms  of  our  youth  were 
due,                                               470 
Our  riper  manhood  we  reserv'd  for  you. 
But  grant  me  guilty,  't  is  not  much  my  care, 
When  with  so  great  a  man  my  guilt  I  share: 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchless  hero  brought, 
But  by  this  fool  I  never  had  been  caught. 

**  Nor  need  I  wonder  that  on  me  he  Sirew 
Such  foul  aspersions,  when  he  spares  not 

you. 
If  Palamede  unjustly  fell  by  me. 
Your  honor  suffer'd  m  th'  unjust  decree:  479 
I  but  accus'd,  you  doom'd;  and  yet  he  dic^d, 
Convinc'd  of  treason,  and  was  fairly  tried. 
You  heard  not  he  was  false;  your  eyes  be- 
held 
The  traitor  manifest,  the  bribe  reveal'd. 
"  That  Philoctetes  is  on  Lemnos  left, 
Wounded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft, 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone; 
Defend  your  justice,  for  the  fact's  your 

own: 
'T  is  true,  th'  advice  was  mine;  that  stay- ' 

ing  there 
He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  rest  re-  , 

pair. 
From  a  long  voyage  free,  and  from  a 
longer  war.  490^ 

He  took  the  counsel,  and  he  lives  at  least; 
Th'  event  declares  I  counsel'd  for  the  best: 
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Tho'  faith  is  all,  in  ministers  of  state; 
For  who  can  promise  to  be  fortunate  ? 
Now  since  his  ajrrows  are  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Do  not  my  wit,  or  weak  address,  employ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  persuasiye  sense, 
To  mollify  the  man  and  draw  him  thence: 
But  Xanthos  shall  nm  backward,  Ida  stand 
A  leafless  mountain,  and  the  Grecian  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy,  if,  when  my  oounaels 

fBJlf  501 

The  wit  of  heairy  Ajaz  can  prcTaiL 
«  Hard  Philoctetes,  exercise  thy  spleen 

Against  thy  fellows,  and  the  King  of  Men; 

Corse  my  devoted  head,  aboye  the  rest, 

And  wiui  in  arms  to  meet  me  breast  to 
breast: 

Yet  I  the  dang'rons  task  will  undertake, 

And  either  die  myself,  or  bring  thee  back. 
"  Nor  donbt  the  same  suocess,  as  when 
before 

The  nirygian  pophet  to  these  tents  I  bore, 

Sarpns'd  by  night,  and  forc'd  him  to  de- 
clare 511 

In  what  was  plae'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 

Heay'n's  dark  decrees  and  answers  to  dis- 

i^y» 

And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the 

secret  lay: 
Yet  this  I  eompass'd,  and  from  Troy  con- 

rey'd 
The  &tal  image  of  their  guardian  maid  — 
That  work  was  mine;  for  Pallas,  tho'  our 

friend. 
Yet  while  she  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defend. 
Now  what  has  Ajaz  done,  or  what  designed, 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind  ?  520 
If  he  be  what  he  promises  in  show. 
Why  was  I  sent,  and  why  fear'd  he  to  go  ? 
Our  boasting  champion  thought  the  task 

not  light 
To  pass  the  guards,  commit  himself  to 

night; 
Not  only  thro'  a  hostile  town  to  pass, 
But  scale,  with  steep  asoent,  the  sacred  place ; 
With  wand'ring  steps  to  search  the  citadel, 
And  from  the  priests  their  patroness  to 

steal: 
Then  thro'  surrounding  foes  to  force  my 

way,  539 

And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heaT'nly  prey; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajaz  in  yain  had  held. 
Before  that  monstrous  bulk,  his  seViifold 

shield. 
That  luspht  to  conquer  Troy  I  might  be  said. 
When  Troy  was  liable  to  conquest  made. 


**  Why  point'st  thou  to  my  partner  of  the 

war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  share 
In  all  m^  toil  and  praise;  but  when  thy 

might 
Our  ships  protected,  didst  thou  singly  fight  ? 
All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one; 
I  ask'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone;  540 
Who^  had  he  not  been  well  assnr'd  that  art 
And  oonduct  were  of  war  the  better  part. 
And  mof?  »^'d  than  strength,  my  Taliuit 

friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right  than  Ajaz  can 

pretend: 
As  good  at  least  Eurypylus  may  claim. 
And  the  more  moderate  Ajaz  of  the  name; 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  braTe  charioteer, 
And  Menelaus  Md  with  sword  and  spear — 
All  these  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  shield. 
And    yet   all    these    to    my    pretensions 

yield.  550 

Thy  boisterous  hands  are  then  of  use,  wh«k  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine ;  my  prudent 

care 
Foresees,  provides,  administers  the  war. 
Thy  province  is  to  fight;  but  when  shall  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  consults  with 

me. 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is 

join'd; 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  how  much  more  the  ship  her  safety  owes 
To  him  who  steers,  than  him  that  only 

rows;  560 

By  how  much  more  the  captain   merits 

praise 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fighting  but  obeys; 
By  so  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine, 
Who  canst  but  ezecute  what  I  design. 
What  gain'st  thou,  brutal  man,  if  I  confess 
Thy  strength  superior,  when  thy  wit  is 

less? 
Mind  is  the  man:  I  claim  my  whole  desert 
From  the  mind's  vigor,  and  th'  immortal 

part. 
**  But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my 

care, 
Be  grateful  to  your  watchman  of  the  war. 
For  all  my  labors  in  so  long  a  space,       571 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace: 
Enter  the  town;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates. 
When  I  remov'd  their  tutelary  fates. 
By  all  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
which  I  have  now  reduc'd  to  certainty; 
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Bj  faXUng  Troy,  by  yonder  tott'ring  tow'r8> 
And  by  their  taken  gods,  which  now  are 

ours; 
Or  if  there  yet  a  fttfther  task  remains,    579 
To  be  perform'd  by  prudence  or  by  pains; 
If  yet  some  desperate  action  rests  behind. 
That  ask.  high  ooDdnot  •»!  a  daantles. 

mind; 
If  aught  be  wantiiu^  to  the  Trojan  doom. 
Which  none  bat  I  can  manage  and  o'er- 

oome; 
Award  those  arms  I  ask,  by  your  decree; 
Or  ffive  to  this  what  you  reruse  to  me." 
He  ceas'd;  and,  ceasing,  with  respect  he 

bow*d. 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fatal  statue 

show*d. 
Heav'n,  air,  and  ocean  rung  with  loud  ap- 
plause. 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his 

cause.  590 

Thus  conduct  won  the  prize,  when  courage 

fail'd. 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevail'd. 

THE  DEATH  OP  AJAX 

He  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withstand 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jove's  own  partial 

hand. 
Now  cannot  his  unmaster'd  grief  sustain, 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness,  and 

dain; 
Then,  snatching  out  his  fauchion:  ''Thou," 

said  he, 
''Art  mine;  Ulysses  lays  no  claim  to  thee. 
O  often  tried  and  ever  trusty  sword, 
Now  do  thy  last  kind  office  to  thy  lord:  600 
'Tis  Ajax  who  requests  thy  aid,  to  show 
N<Mie  but  himself  himself  could  oTcrthrow." 
He  said,  and  with  so  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  breast  the  fatal  point  apply: 
It  found  his  heart,  a  way  till  then  nn- 

known. 

Where  never  weapon  enter'd  but  his  own; 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fix'd  it 

stood. 
Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  by  streams  of 

spouting  blood. 
The  fruitful  blood  produc'd  a  flow'r, 

which  grew 
On  a  green  stem,  and  of  a  purple  hue :  610 
like  his,  whom  unaware  Apollo  slew. 
Inscribed  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  same. 
But  those  express  the  grief,  and  these  the 
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In  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fiU'd  ^be 

throne. 
Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were 

blown. 
The  king  of  elfs  and  little  &iry  queen 
Gambol'd  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  ev'ry 

neen; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the 

round. 
The  gtaa.  unbidden  ro^  and  mark'd  the 

ground: 
Nor  darkling  did  they  dance;  the  silver 


light 

KBDe 


Of  PhcBDe  serv'd  to  guide  their  steps 

aright, 
And,   with  their  tripping  pleas'd,  pro- 

long'd  the  night. 
Her  beams  the  v  f oUow'd,  where  at  full ' 

she  play  d,  w 

Nor  longer  than  she  shed  her  horns  they 

stay'd,  f 

From  thence  with  aiiy  flight  to  foreign  t 

Isnds  convey'd.  J 

Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear; ' 
More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabbaths 

here,  *- 

And    made    more  spacious    rings,  and  I 

revel'd  half  the  year.  J 

I  speak  of  ancient  tmies,  for  now  the 

swain 
Returning  late  may  pass  the  woods  in  > 

vam,  J 

And  never  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train ;  J 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mints  is 

dress'd. 
The  dairymaid  expects  no  fairy  guest,  ao 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  ieuL 
She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in 

vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain: 
For  prieste  with  pray'rs,  and  other  godly 

goar, 
Have  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear; 
And  where  they  pla^rd  their  merry  pranks 

before, 
Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor; 
And  fnars  that  thro'  the  wealthy  regions 

run, 
Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  sun. 
Resort  to  formers  rich,  and  bless  their 

halls,  30 
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And  ezoreise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  wmlls: 
This  makes  the  faiiy  ohoirs  forsake  the 

place. 
When  once  't  is  hallow'd  with  the  rites  of 

grace. 
But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have ' 

been, 
The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen,       » 
The  midni^t  parson,  posting  o'er  the  I 

green,  J 

With  gown  tnck'd  np»  to  wakes,  for  Son- 
day  next 
With  hnnuning  ale  encouraging  his  text; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country  girl 

betwixt. 
¥^m  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  the  village 

free,  40 

There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near: 
For  by  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bids  his  beads  both  cTcnsong  and  mom. 
It  so  befell  in  this  King  Arthur's  rei^,  ^ 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plam ;  I 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  | 

train.  j 

It  happen'd,  as  he  rode,  a  damsel  gay 
In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way;  $» 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  eye. 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns 

high: 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace. 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  lik'd  her  face. 
He  lights  m  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful 

fire. 
By  force  aocomplish'd  his  obscene  desire: 
Tliis  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespied. 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cried; 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight. 
But  seiz'd,  and  pinion'd  brought  to  court 

the  knight.  60 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high 

renown, 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town : 
There,  virgins  honorable  vows  receiv'd. 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liv'd; 
The  king  himself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave, 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave; 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age, 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  debauch'd 

the  stage. 
Now  what  should  Arthur  do  ?  He  loVd 

the  knight, 
But  sovereign  monarehs  are  the  source  of 

right:  70 


MoVd  by  the  damsers  tears  and  common 

cry. 
He  doom'd  the  brutal  ravisher  to  die. 
But  fair  Geneura  rose  in  his  defense, 
And  pray'd  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the 

prince, 
That  to  his  ^ueen  the  king  th'  offender  gave. 
And  left  it  m  her  pow'r  to  kill  or  save: 
This  gracious  act  tne  ladies  all  approve, 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for 

love. 
And  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  close  ^ 

debate, 
(Covering  their  kindness  with  dissembled 
hate,)  80 

If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fate. 
At  last  agreed,  they  call'd  hun  by  consent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament; 
And  the  fair  speaker,  rising  from  her  chair. 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  de- 
clare: 
« Sir  knight,  tho'  I  have  ask'd  thy  life, 
yet  still 
Thy  destiny  depends  upon  my  will; 
Nor  hast  thou  other  surety  than  the  grace 
Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  race. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold,  90 

And  cannot  blood  without  a  sieh  behold, 
I  grant  thee  life;  reserving  stul  the  pow'r 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  see  my  hour, 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand 
Shall  set  thee  froe  from  our  avenging  hand. 
The  question,  whose  solution  I  require. 
Is,  what  the  sex  oftoomen  ma$t  desire. 
In  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife; 
Beware,  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  life.  99 
Tet  (lest,  surpris'a,  unknowing  what  to  say, 
Thou  damn  thyself)  we  give  thee  farther 

day: 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  wiU, 
And  learn  from  others,  if  thou  want'st  the 

skill. 
But,  not  to  hold  our  proffer['d  boon]  in  scorn. 
Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return; 
That  at  the  time  prefix'd  thou  shalt  obey. 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day." 
Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  com- 
mand; 
But  well  he  knew  't  was  bootless  to  with- 
stand: 
The  terms  accepted,  as  the  &ir  ordain,  no 
He  put  in  bail  for  his  return  again, 
And  promis'd  answer  at  the  day  assign'd. 
The  best,  with  Heav'n's  assistance,  he  could 
find. 
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His  leaye  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went  1 

With  heayy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent,  I 

Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  th' 
event. 

T  was  hard  the  truth  of  sucha  point  to  find. 

As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 

Thus  on  he  went;  still  anxious  more  and 
more, 

Ask'd  all  he  met,  and  knook'd  at  ev^ry 
door;  lao 

Enquired  of  men,  but  made  his  chief  re- 
quest 

To  learn  from  women  what  they  loVd  the 
best. 

They  answer'd  each  according  to  her  mind. 

To  please  herself,  not  all  the  female  kind. 

One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  place; 

Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wish'd  a  better  face. 

The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed; 

The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  sport  abed. 

Some  said  the  sex  were  pleas'd  with  hand- 
some lies. 

And  some  gross  fbtt'ry  loVd  without  dis- 
guise; 130 

**  Truth  is,"  says  one,  **  he  seldom  fails  to 
win. 

Who  flatters  well,  for  that 's  our  darling  sin; 

But  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mmd. 

Will  work  ev'n  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind.*' 

One  thought  the  sex's  prime  feUeity 

Was  from  the  bonds  01  wedlock  to  be  free; 

Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions  all  their 
own, 

And  unoontroll'd  to  give  account  to  none. 

Some  wish  a  husband-fool;  but  such  are 
curst, 

For  fools  perverse  of  husbands  are  the 
worst:  140 

All  women  would  be  counted  chaste  and 
wise, 

Nor  should  our  spouses  see,  but  with  our 
eyes; 

For  fools  will  prate,  and,  tho'  they  want  the 
wit 

To  find  close  faults,  ^et  open  blots  will  hit; 

Tho'  better  for  their  ease  to  hold  their 
tongue. 

For  womankind  was  never  in  the  wrone. 

So  noise  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  life; 

The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 

And  some  men  say,  that  great  delight  have 
we, 

To  be  for  truth  extoU'd,  and  secrecy;      150 

And  constant  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell. 

And  not  our  husbanos'  counsels  to  reveal. 


But  that 's  a  fable,  for  our  sex  is  frail. 
Inventing  rather  than  not  tell  a  tale. 
Like  leakv  sieves  no  secrets  we  can  hold: 
Witness  the  famous  tsle  that  Ovid  told. 

Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears. 
By  Phoebus  was  endow'd  with  ass's  ears. 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  oon- 

ceal'd,  159 

(As  monarchs'  vices  must  not  be  reveal'd,) 
For  fear  the  people  have  'em  in  the  wind. 
Who  long  ago  were  neitiier  dumb  nor  blind. 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  heav'n  their  title 

springs. 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  begettiii|^ 

kings. 
This  Midas  knew;  and  durst  communieate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state: 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit. 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 
To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went,        169 
And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  sent; 
But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 
With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveaL 
The  secret  hes^,  she  plighted  him  her  troth, 
(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman's  oath,) 
The  royal  malad  v  should  rest  unknown. 
Both  for  her  husband's  honor  and  her  own; 
But  ne'ertheless  she  pin'd  with  disoontent; 
The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent. 
The  thing  she  knew  she  was  oblig'd  to 

hide; 
By  int'rest  and  by  oath  the  wife  was 

tied;  180 

But,  if  she  told  it  not,  the  woman  died. 
Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince,    1 
But  she  must  burst,  or  blab,  and  no  pre-  I 

tense  > 

Of  honor  tied  her  tongue  from  self-de- 
fense. 

A  marshy  ground  oommodiously  was  near; 
Thither  she  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for 

fear, 
Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  anything. 
That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  tl^  king. 
Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  fen  she  went, 
Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent; 
Arrived,  by  pure  necessity  compell'd,       191 
On  her  majestic  mary-bones  she  kneel'd; 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  bead. 
And,  as  a  bittor  bumps  within  a  reed, 
«To  thee  alone,  O  lake,"  she  said,  **I  tell, 
(And,  as  thv  queen,  command  thee  to  eon- 

ceal,) 
Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband 

wears 
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A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears: 
Now  I  have  eas  d  my  bosom  of  the  pain, 
Till  the  next  longing  fit  return  again! "  200 
Thus  thro'  a  woman  was  the  secret  known ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  effect  you  tell  the  town. 
Bnt  to  my  tale:  the  knight,  with  heavy 

cheer, 
Wand'ring  in  vain,  had  now  eonsnm'd  the 

year— 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt — 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  first  set 

out. 
Bnt  home  he  must,  and,  as  th'  award  had 

been. 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  despairing  state  he  happ*d  to  rido. 
As  fortune  led  him,  by  a  forest  side:       210 
Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horror  stood, 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood; 
When   full   before   him  at   the   noon  of 

night, 
(The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  irleamy 

„     light.) 

He  saw  a  choir  of  ladies  in  a  round. 
That  featly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the 

ground: 
Thus  duicing  hand  in  hand,  so  light  they 

were. 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or 

air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden ' 

guest. 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at 

least,  ISO 

Some  one  by  chance  might  answer  his 

request. 
But  hattT  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew. 
And  in  a  trice  were  vanish'd  out  of  view. 
One  only  hag  remain'd ;  but  fouler  far 
Than  g^randame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are; 
Against  a  wither d  oak  she  lean'd  her") 

weight. 
Propped  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  up- 
right. 
And  dropp'd  an  awkward  oourt'sy  to  the 

knight. 
Then  said:  *' What  make  you,  sir,  so  late 

abroad  229 

Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ? 
Or  want  you  aught  that  here  you  1h^  to 

find, 
Or  travel  for  some  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
The  last  I  guess;  and,  if  I  read  aright. 
Those  of  our  sex  are  bound  to  serve  a 

knight; 


Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  grief  as- 
suage: 
Then  tell  your  pain,  for  wisdom  is  in  age." 
To  this  the  knight:  "  Good  mother,  would 
you  know 
The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  must  with  to-morrow's  light  expire. 
Unless  I  tell  what  women  most  desire.    240 
Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  essay. 
Or  for  your  inborn  soodness,  or  for  pay, 
Yours  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice; 
Ask  what  you  please,  and  I  will  pay  the 

price: 
The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall 

rest 
Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best." 
<<  Plight  me  thy  faith,"  quoth  she,  '<  that 

what  I  ask. 
Thy  danger  over,  and  performed  the  task. 
That  shalt  thon  give  for  hire  of  thy  de- 
mand; 
Here  take  thy  oath,  and  seal  it  on  my 
hand;  350 

I  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life, 
Thy  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid, 
and  wife." 
More  words  there  needed  not  to  move 
the  knight 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight. 
With  that  she  spread  her  mantle  on  the 

ground. 
And,  first  enquiring  whether  he  was  bound. 
Bade  him  not  fear,  tho'  long  and  rough  the 

way, 
At  oourt  he  should  arrive  ere  break  of  day; 
His  horse  should  find  the  way  without  a 

r'de,  aS9 

with  fury  they  began  to  ride. 

He  on  the  midst,  the  beldam  at  his  side. 

The  horse,  what  devil  drove,  I  cannot  tell. 

But  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well; 

And  all  the  way  the  crone  inform  d  the 
knight. 

How  he  should  answer  the  dema^  aright. 
To  oourt  they  came ;  the  news  was  qui^y 
spread 

Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head. 

The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon. 

With  all  the  mob  of  women  in  the  town; 

The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
hall,  270 

And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 

The  knight  appear'd,  and  silence  they  pro- 
chum: 

Then  first  the  culprit  answer'd  to  his  name; 
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And,  after  forms  of  laws,  was  last  required 

To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desir'd. 
Th'  offender,  taught  his  lesson  by  the 
way, 

And  by  his  counsel  order'd  what  to  say, 

Thus  bold  began : ''  My  lady  liege,"  said  he, 

''  What  all  your  sex  desire  is,  Sovereignty. 

The  wife  affects    her    husband   to  com- 
mand; s8o 

All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  house,  and 
land. 

The  maids  are  mistresses  ey'n  in  their 
name, 

And  of  their  serrants  full  dominion  claim. 

This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  say, 

A  blunt  plam  truth,  the  sex  aspires  to 
sway. 

You  to  nde  all,  while  we,  like  slaves, 
obey." 

There  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or 
wife, 

But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserv'd  his 
life. 

Ev'n  fair  Geneura,  with  a  blush,  confessed 

The  man  had  found  what  women  love  the 
best.  290 

Upstarts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  un- 
seen. 

And,  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the 
queen: 

*'  My  liege,"  said  she,  "  before  the  court 


May  I|  poor  wretch,  find  favor  in  your  eyes. 
To  grant  my  just  request:  'twas  I  who 

taught 
The  knight  this  answer,  and  inspir'd  his 

thought; 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
To  tell  us  women  what  we  most  affect. 
But  first  I  swore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand   performance  of   his 

oath,)  300 

To  g^rant  the  boon  that  next  I  should  desire ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire: 
My  promise  is  fulfilled;  I  sav*d  his  life, 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his 

wife." 
The  kmghtwa.  aA'd.  nor  could  his  oath 

deny, 
But  hop'd  they  would  not  force  him  to 

comply. 
The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the 

laws 
Than  let  a  sister  plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are, 


And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar,)  310 
Cried,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  slioiild 

have  right. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg'd  the 

knight. 
In  vain  he  sigh'd,  and  oft  with  tears 

desir'd, 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  requir'd. 
But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  ner  note; 
The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretch^ 

her  throat. 
In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods,  to  save 
His  body  destin'd  to  that  living  grave. 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with 

scorn; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her 

turn.  330 

''  Not  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,"  said 

she, 
**  Has  pow'r  to  part  my  plighted  love  and 

me; 
And,  old  and  uely  as  I  am,  and  poor, 
Tet  never  will  I  break  the  faith  I  swore; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promise,  during  life. 
And  I  thv  loving  and  ooedient  wife." 
'*Mj  level  nay,  rather  my  damnatina 

thou," 
Said  he,  "  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow; 
The  fiend  thy  sire  hath  sent  thee  from 

below. 
Else  how  couldst  thou  my  secret  sorrows 

know?  330 

Avaunt,  old  witch,  for  I  renounce  thy 

bed; 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my 

head. 
Ere  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall  1 

wed."  J 

Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounc'd  against 

the  knight: 
So  was  he  married  in  his  own  despite; 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl, 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  f  ouL 
Perhaps  the  reader  thimu  I  do  him  wrong. 
To  pass  the  marriage  feaat  and  nuptial 

song; 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  a  la 

fHortf  340 

And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  oourt 
To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bnde; 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  tied: 
Restless  he  toss'd  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roll'd,  and  wriggled  further  off,  lor 

woe. 
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The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  side, 
And  caught  him  in  her  quiy'ring  arms,  and 

cried: 
**  When  yon  my  ravish'd  predecessor  saw, 
You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of 

straw; 
Had  you  been  such,  you  might  have  scap'd 

the  law.  350^ 

Is  this  the  custom  of  King  Arthur's  court  ? 
Are  all  Round  Table  Knights  of  such  a  sort? 
Remember  I  am  she  who  sav'd  your  life, 
Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife; 
Not  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  hour, 
Nor  I  for  this  return  employed  my  pow'r. 
In  time  of  need  I  was  your  £aithful  friend; 
Nor  did  I  since,  nor  ever  will  offend. 
BelioTe  me,  my  lor'd  lord,  'tis  much  un- 
kind; 359 
What  fury  has  possessed  your  alter'd  mind  ? 
Thus  on  my  wedding  night —  without  pre- 
tense— 
Come,  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  offense. 
If  not  your  wife,  let  reason's  rule  persuade; 
Name  but  my  fault,  amends  shall  soon  be 

made. 
'^  Amends  I  nay,  that's  impossible,"  said 

he, 
**  What  change  of  age  or  ugliness  can  be  ! 
Or,  could  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  face. 
Thou  art  descended  from  so  mean  a  race, 
That  nerer  knight  was  match'd  with  such 

disgrace.  369 

What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  side, 
When,  if  I  turn,  I  turn  to  such  a  bnde  ?  " 
'*And  is  this  all  that  troubles  yon  so 

sore!" 
'*  And  what  the  devil  couldst  thou  wish 

me  more  ?  " 
*'  Ah  benedicite,**  replied  the  crone, 
**  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  you 

none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  soon  applied, 
Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the 

bride. 
But,  for  you  say  a  long  descended  race. 
And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  pow'r,  and 

place,  379 

Make  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree 
Is  much  disporag'd  to  be  match'd  with  me; 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
Is  but  a  gUtt'ring  and  fallacious  good: 
The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fiU'd  with  inborn  worth,  unborrow'd  from 

his  kind. 
The  King  of  HeaVn  was  in  a  manger  laid, 


And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble 

maid; 
Then  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow. 
Since  floods  no  higher  than  their  fountains 

flow  ?  •  389 

We,  who  for  name  and  empty  honor  striye. 

Our  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 

Your  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with 

pride. 
And  vast  estates  to  mighty  titles  tied, 
Did  not  your  honor,  but  their  own  advance; 
For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance. 
If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind. 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind  ? 
Do  as  your  ^eat  progenitors  have  done. 
And,  by  their  virtues,  prove  yourself  their 

son. 
No  father  can  infuse  or  wit  or  grace;      400 
A  mother  comes  across,  and  mars  the  race. 
A  grandsire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood, 
And  seldom  three  descents  continue  good. 
Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame; 
But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line 
Would,  like  the  sun,  eVn  in  descending 

shine. 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house. 
Betwixt  King  Arthur's  court  and  Caucasus; 
If  you  depart,  the  flame  shall  still  remain,  410 
And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain; 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay. 
By  nature  form'd  on  things  combustible  to 

prey. 
Such  is  not  man,  who,  mizmg  better  seed 
With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed: 
The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  be- 
hind 
No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter*s  mind. 
The  father  sinks  within  his  son,  we  see. 
And  often  rises  in  the  third  degree. 
If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give:         430 
Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we 

live. 
Such  as  our  atoms  were,  ev'n  such  are  we, ' 
Or  call  it  chanee,  or  strong  necessity: 
Thus,  loaded  with  dead  weight,  the  will 

is  free. 
And  thus  it  needs  must  be:  for  seed  con- 

join'd 
Lets  into  nature's  work  th'  imperfect  kind; 
But  fire,  th'  enliv'ner  of  the  general  frame. 
Is  one,  its  operation  still  the  same. 
Its  principle  is  in  itself,  while  ours 
Works,  as  confederates  war,  with  mingled 

pow'rs;  430 
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Or  man  or  woman,  whiclisoeyer  fails; 
And,  oft,  the  vigor  of  the  worse  prevaib. 
Ether  with  snlphur  blended  alters  hue, 
And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 
Thus,  in  a  brute,  theit  ancient  honor  ends, 
And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends: 
The  line  is  gone;  no  longer  duke  or  earl; 
But,  by  himself  degraded,  turns  a  churL  . 
Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 
Of  thy  great  fathers   by   their  virtue 
known,  440 

And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  descend- 
ing down. 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine; 
Then  what  I  said  before  is  plainly  show'd, 
That  true  nobilitv  proceeds  from  Grod; 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  giv'n 
By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heav'n. 
Thus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tullius  rose, 
Whom  for  hb  virtues  the  first  Romans 
chose;  449 

Fabrieius  from  their  walls  repell'd  the  foe. 
Whose  noble  hands  had  ezercis'd  the  plow. 
F^m  hence,  my  lord,  and  love,  I  thus  con- 
clude, 
That,  tho*  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race; 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  begin. 
In  virtue  eloth'd,  to  cast  the  rags  of  sin. 

If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime, 
And  you  beueve  in  Heav'n,  there  was  a  time 
When  he,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate,  460 
Deifi;n'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate: 
Which  he  who  had  the  world  at  his  dispose, 
If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  choose. 
Philoflophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing. 
That  a  glad  poverty 's  an  honest  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find. 
Bat  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  his^ 

•tore. 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and,  griping  still  at 
more,  *  469 

Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he 's  poor.  ^ 
The  raggea  beggar,  tho'  he  wants  relief. 
Has  not  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thief. 
Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood; 
Tet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have    been    by  need  to   full    perfection 

brought: 
The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence; 


Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  gives. 
And,  if   in   patience   taken,    meiMs    our 
lives;  48s 

For  ev*n  that  indigence  that  brings  me  low, 
Makes  me  myself,  and  him  above,  to  know: 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few 

would  choose, 
A  fair  possession,  which  mankind  refuse. 

*'  If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend. 
Want  eives  to  know  the  natt'rer  from  the 

iriend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  yon, 
No  lewd  adult'rer  will  mv  love  pursue. 
Nor  jealousy,  the  bane  of  married  life. 
Shall  haunt  yon  for  a  wither 'd  homely  wife; 
For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  agree,  491 

Are  the  best  guards  of  female  chastity. 
**  Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  worldly 
bent, 
1 11  do  my  best  to  further  vour  content. 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  m  my  dispose — 
Think  ere  you  speak  —  I  grant  you  leave 

to  cnoose: 
Would  you  I  should  be  still  deform'd  and 

old. 
Nauseous  to  touch,  and  loathsome  to  be- 
hold; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 
A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife,       500 
In  all  I  can  contribute  to  your  ease. 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought  dis- 
please? 
Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and 

feir. 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your 

share? 
Temptations  are  in  beau^,  and  in  youth. 
And  now  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  weiffh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful 

bliss. 
And  thank  yourself,  if  aught  should  &J1 
amiss." 
Sore  sigh'd  the  knight,  who  this  long 
sermon  heard; 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he 
cheer'd,  510 

And  thus  replied:  "  My  lady,  and  my  wife. 
To  your  wise  conduct  I  resign  my  life: 
Choose  you  for  me,  for  well  you  under- 
stand 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand. 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request, 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  tiie  best; 
Yours  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  please; 
And  let  your  subjectHMrvant  take  his  ease." 
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**  Then  thus  in  peaoe/'  quoth  she,  *'  con- 

eludes  the  strife, 
SiBoe  I  am  tom^d  the  husband,  you  the 

wife:  sao 

The  matrimoaial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  eain'd,  I  will  resign; 
Fomve,  if  I  have  said  or  done  amiss. 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  friendly  kiss: 
I  promised  you  bat  one  content  to  sluire, 
But  now  1  wiU  become  both  good  and  fair. 
No  nnptial  quarrel  shall  disturb  your  ease; 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please: 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try  — 
But  cbraw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your 

eye."  530 

He  look'd,  and  saw  a  creature  heav'nly 

fair, 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  channing  air. 
With  joy  he  tum'd  and  seiz'd  her  iv'ry 


And,   like   Pygmalion,  found  the   statue 


Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  storm  of  kisses  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  bUss  they  lay  em- 
brac'd, 
And  their  first  love  continued  to  the  last: 
One  sunshine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  be- 
tween; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  seen.         540 
And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be 
led: 
Heav*n  send  the  maids  young  husbands 

fresh  in  bed; 
Hay  Widows  wed  as  often  as  thev  can. 
Ana  ever  for  the  better  change  tneir  man. 
And  some  devouring  plague  pursue  their 

lives. 
Who  will  not  well  be  govem'd  by  their 
wives. 


OF  THE  PYTHAGOREAN   PHI- 
LOSOPHY 

FROM  OVIO'S  METAMORPHOSES,  BOOK  XV 

The  Fourteenth  Book  ooneludes  with  the  death 
and  deification  of  Romnlns;  the  Fifteenth 
begins  with  the  election  of  Numa  to  the 
erown  of  Rome.  On  this  oocasaon,  Grid, 
following  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  makes 
Numa  uie  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  to 
have  began  his  acquaintance  with  that  phi- 
losopher at  Grotona,  a  town  in  Italy ;  from 
thenee  he  makes  a  digression  to  the  moral 


and  natural  philosophy  of  Pythagoras:  on 
both  which  our  author  enlarges ;  and  which 
are  the  most  learned  and  beaatif  nl  parts  of 
the  whole  Metamorphotes. 

A  KING  is  sought  to  guide  the  growing ' 

state, 
One  able  to  support  the  public  weight. 
And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had 

sate. 
Renown,  which  oft  bespeaks  the  public 

voice, 
Had  recommended  Numa  to  their  choice: 
A  peaceful,  pious  prince;  who,  not  content 
To  know  the  Sabine  rites,  his  study  bent 
To  cultivate  his  mind;  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  cause. 
Urg'd  by  this  care,  his  country  he  forsook, 
And  to  Cvotona  thence  his  journey  took,  n 
ArriVd,  he  first  enquir'd  the    founder's 

name 
Of  this  new  colony,  and  whence  he  came. 
Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  place  replies. 
Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities: 

«"T  is  said,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
From  Spain,  and  drove  along  his  conquered 

prey; 
Then,  leavine  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows. 
He  sought  himself  some  hospitable  house. 
Good  Croton  entertained  his  jfodlike  guest, 
While  he  repair'd  his  weary  limbs  with  rest. 
The  hero,  thence  departing,  bless*d   the 

place,  aa 

'  And  here,'  he  said,  *  in  time's  revolving 

race, 
A  rising  town  shall  take  his  name  from 

tiiee.' 
Revolving  time  fulfill'd  the  prophecy; 
For  Myscelos,  the  justest  man  on  esfth, 
Alemon's  son,  at  Arsos  had  his  birth. 
Him  Hercules,  arm'd  with  his  club  of  oak, 
O'ershadow'd  in  a  dream,  and  thus  be- 
spoke: 
<Go,  leave  thy  native  soil,  and  make 

abode  30 

Where  JEsboib  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood.' 
He  said;  and  sleep  forsook  him,  and  the 

god. 
Trembling  he  wak'd,  and  rose  with  anxious 

het^: 
His  country  laws  forbade  him  to  depart; 
What  should  he  do  ?    T  was  death  to  go 

away. 
And  the  god  menao'd  if  he  dar'd  to  stay. 
All  day  he  doubted,  and,  when  night  came 

on, 
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Sleep,  and  the  same  forewaming  dream, 

begun; 
Onoe  more  the  god  stood  threat'ning  o'er 

his  head, 
With  added  curses  if  he  disobey'd.  40 

Twice  wam'd,  he  studied  flight;  but  would 

convey 
At  once  his  person  and  his  wealth  away. 
Thus  while  he  lingered,  his  design  was  heard, 
A  speedy  process  form'd,and  death  declared. 
Witness  there  needed  none  of  his  offense. 
Against  himself  the  wretch  was  evidence: 
Condemned,  and  destitute  of  human  aid. 
To  him  for  whom  he  suffered,  thus   he 

pray'd: 
*' '  O  Pow'r,  who  hast  deserv'd  in  heav'n 

a  throne, 
Notgiv'n,  but  by  thy  labors  made  thy  own,  50 
Pity  thy  suppliant,  and  protect  his  cause, 
Whom  thou  hast  made  obnoxious  to  the 

laws/ 
«A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  re- 
mams, 
Which  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains; 
White  stones  and  black  within  an  nm  are 

cast, 
The  first  absolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  last. 
The  judges  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 
Their  votes,  and  drop  the  sable  signs  of 

death; 
The  box  receives  all  black,  bnt,pour'd  from 

thence, 
The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of 

innocence.  60 

Thus  Alemonides  his  safety  won, 
Preserved  from  death  by  Alcumena's  son. 
Then  to  his  kinsman  god  his  vows  he  pays. 
And  cuts  with  prosp*rons  gales  th'  Ionian 

seas: 
He  leaves  Tarentum,  favored  by  the  wind, 
And  Thurine  bays,  and  Temises,  behind; 
Soft  Sybaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  stand 
Along  the  shore,  he  makes  m  sight  of  land; 
Still  doublmg,  and  stiU  coutiDg,  tiU  he 

found  69 

The  mouth  of  .£saris,  and  promised  ground : 
Then  saw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton 

stood. 
Here,  by  the  god's  oommand,  he  built  and 

waU'd 
The  place  predicted,  and  Crotona  call'd: 
Thus  fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers 

down 
The  sure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  town." 


Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Sunos 

bore, 
But  now  self-banish'd  from  his  native  ahan^ 
Because  he  hated  tyrants,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  servile  souls 

will  wear:  &> 

He,  tho'  from  heaVn  remote,  to  heaVn 

could  move, 
With  Btieiigth  of  mind,  uid  treMl  th'  ,hjm 

above; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  lighti 
Those  upper  depths  which  Nature  hid  £rom 

sight; 
And  what  be  had  observ'd,  and  leamt  £rom 

thence, 
Lov'd  in  famUiar  language  to  dispense. 

The  crowd  with  siMut  admiraticm  stand. 
And  heud  him,  as  they  heaid  their  god'. 

command; 
While  he  discours'd  of  heav'n's  mysterionis 

laws. 
The  world's  original,  and  nature's  cause;  90 
And  what  was  Grod,  and  why  the  fleecy 

snows 
In  silence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arose; 
What  shook  the  steadfast  earth,  and  whence 

begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  sun; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  niter  pregnant,  burst  above: 
Of  these,  and  things  beyond  the  common 

reach. 
He  spoke,  and  charm'd  his  audience  with 

his  speech. 
He  first  the  taste  of  flesh  from  tables 

drove, 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  oonld  move: 
"  O  mortals!  from  your  fellows'  Uood  ab- 
stain, lei 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane: 
While  com  and  pulse  by  nature  are  be- 

stow'd, 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing 

load; 
While  labor'd  gardens  wholesome  herbs 

produce, 
And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generous 

juice; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost. 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the 

frost; 
While  kine  to  pails  distended  udders  bring. 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  mmg;  no 
While  earth  not  only  can  your  neeos  supply. 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  luxury; 
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A  gailtlMB  least  administers  with  ease. 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  please. 
Wild  beasts  their  maws  with  their  slain 

brethren  fill. 
And  yet  not  all,  for  some  refuse  to  kill: 
Sheepk  goi^ts,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed, 
On  browse  and  oom  the  flowery  meadows 

feed. 
Bears,  tieers,  wolyes,  the  lion's  angr^  brood, 
Whom  Heay'n  endued  with  principles  of 

blood,  ISO 

He  wisely  sunder'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  cayes  to  dwell. 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  the  weak  by 

might, 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feasts  delight. 

**  O  impious  use  I  to  Nature's  lawsoppos'd, 
Where  bowels  are  in  other  bowels  dos'd; 
Where,  fatten'd  by  their  fellows'  &t,  they 

thrive, 
liaintain'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they 

live. 
T  i.  then  for  Daagbt  that  Mother  Earth  pro- 

Tides 
The  stores  of  all  she  shows,  and  all  she 

hides,  130 

If  men  with  fleshv  morsels  must  be  fed. 
And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing 

.bread: 
What  else  is  this  but  to  deyour  our  guests, 
And  barb'rottsljr  renew  Cyclopean  feasts  I 
We,  by  destroying  life,  our  life  sustain, 
And  gorge  th   ungodly  maw  with  meats 

obscene. 
"  Not  so  the  Grolden  Age,  who  fed  on  fruit. 
Nor  durst  with  bloody  meals  their  mouths 

pollute: 
Then  buds  in  airy  space  might  safely  moTe, 
And  timorous  hares  on   heaths  securely 

roye;  140 

Nor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear, 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  sincere. 
Whoeyer  was  the  wretch  ^and  curst  be  he) 
That  enyied  first  our  f ood  s  simplicil^, 
Th'  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  began. 
And  after  forg'd  the  sword  to  murther  man. 
Had  he  the  sharpen'd  steel  alone  employ'd 
On  beasts  of  prey  that  other  beasts  de- 

stroy'd, 
Or  man  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws, 
This  had  been  justified  by  Nature's  laws,  150 
And  self-defense;  but  who  did  feasts  begin 
Of  flesh,  he  stretch'd  necessity  to  sin. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawful  pow'r, 
But  not  th'  extended  license  to  devour. 


u 


111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting^ 

up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the 

crop 
And  intercept  the  sweating  fanner's  hope ;  ^ 
The  cov'tous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind,  lOo 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd: 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea;  for  that  she  died. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order  to  be  tried; 
The  goat  had  cropped  the  tendrils  of  the 

vine: 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join. 
Where  one  had  lost  his  profit,  one  his 

wine. 
Here  was,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  of- 
fense; 
The  sheep  was  sacrificed  on  no  pretense, 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence: 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  born  to  bear  170 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  clothed 

her  murderer, 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  suppUeo^ 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

"  How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  born  to 

serve? 
O  tyrant !  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop, 
When  thou  destroy'st  thy  laboring  steer, 

who  till'd  180 

And  plow'd  with  pains  thy  else  ungrateful 

field? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
(That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he 

broke,) 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman, 
Who  finish*d  autunm,  and  the  spring  began  ! 
''Nor  this  alone!   but,  HeaVn  itself  to 

bribe. 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  acts  ascribe; 
First  recompense  with  oeath  their  creatures* 

toil. 
Then  call  the  blest  above  to  share  the 

spoil.  189 

The  fairest  victim  must  the  pow'rs  appease; 
(So  &tal  't  is  sometimes  too  much  to  please  I) 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns. 
With  flow'ry  garlands  crown'd,  and  gilded 

horns. 
He  hears  the  murderous  pray'r  the  priest 

prefers, 
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But  andentands  not,  't  is  his  doom  he  hears ; 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  east, 
rXhe  fruit  and  product  of  his  labors  past;) 
And  in  the  water  yiews,  perhaps,  the  knife 
Uplifted,  to  deprive  him  of  his  life; 
Then,  brolcen  up  alive,  his  entrails  sees,  200 
Tom  out  for  priests  t'  inspeet  the  god's 

decrees. 
"  From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  gust 

of  blood 
Have  you  deriv'd,  and  interdicted  food  ? 
Be  tauebt  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  shun, 
Wam'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  practice 


won; 


And  when  you  eat  the  well-deserving  beast. 
Think,  on  the  lab'rer  of  your  field  you  feast ! 
''  Now  since  the  god  inspires  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 
Be  that,  whatever  inspiring  pow*r,  obey'd; 
For  I  will  sing  of  mighty  mysteries,    310 
Of  truths  oonceal'd  before  from  human 

eyes, 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the 

skies; 
Fleas'd  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  sphere 
Of  shining  stars,  and  travel  with  the  year, 
To  leave  the  heavy  earth,  and  scale  the 

height 
Of  Atlas,  who  supports  the  beav'nly  weight; 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  survey 
Mistaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way. 
And,  wanting  wisdom,  fearful  for  the  state 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their 

fate !  320 

«Tho«  I  would  teach,  aod  by  right  MM. 

son  brmg 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing. 
Why  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pass. 
And  fables  of  a  world  that  never  was  I 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires. 
By  time  corrupted,  or  consum'd  by  firas  ? 
Nor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats.  230 
«£v'n  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths 

declare. 
Was  once  Eupborbus  in  the  Trojan  war; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  rememlxer  well, 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  mne  I  late  beheld 
My  buckler  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my 

former  shield. 
**  Then  death,  so  call'd,  is  but  old  matter 

dress'd 


In  some  new  fig^ure,  and  a  varied  vest: 
Thus  all  things  are  bntalter'd,  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit 

flies,  z^ 

By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossess'd. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast; 
Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd; 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only 

lost. 
And,  as  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  face  assumes,  and  that  irapressioii 

leaves; 
Now  call'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name; 
The  form  is  only  ohang'd,  the  wax  is  stfll 

the  same:  250 

So  death,  so  call'd,  can  but  the  form  de-^ 

face,  I 

Th'  immortol  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space,  \ 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  ^oe.  J 

^  Then  let  not  pietv  be  put  to  flight, 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite; 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell. 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  yon 

expel; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 
'<  And  since,  like  Tiphys,  parting  from  the 

shore,  260 

In  ample  seas  I  sail,  and  depths  untried 

oefore. 
This  let  me  further  add,  that  Nature  knows 
No  steadfast  station,  but  or  ebbs  or  flows: 
Ever  in  motion;  she  destroys  her  old, 
And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mold. 
Ev'n  times  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run. 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on; 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay: 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way;         369 
And,  as  the  fonntain  still  supplies  her  store, 
(The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before,) 
Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutes  run. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  movine,  ever  new:  for  former  things 
Are  set  aside,  like  abdicated  kings; 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown. 

**  Darkness  we  see  emerges  into  light. 
And  shining  suns  descend  to  sable  night; 
Ev^n  heav'ii  itself  receives  another  dye,  s8o 
When  wearied  animals  in  slumbers  Ue 
Of  midnight  ease;  another,  when  the  mj 
Of  mom  preludes  the  splendor  of  the  day. 
The  disk  of  Phosbus,  when  he  elimbson  hi^ 
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A^>ear8  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eve; 

And,  when  hk  chariot  downward  drives  to 
bed, 

His  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red; 

But,  mounted  high  in  his  meridian  race, 

All  bright  he  shines,  and  with  a  better  face; 

For  there  pure  particles  of  ether  flow,     290 

Far  from  tii'  infection  of  the  world  below. 
''Nor   equal    light    th'  unequal    moon 
adorns, 

Or  in  her  wezing,  or  her  waning  horns. 

For  ey*Tj  day  she  wanes,  her  fs^e  is  less. 

But  gath'ring  into  globe,  she  fiittens  at  in- 
crease. 
"  Ferceiv'st  thou  not  the  process  of  the ' 
year. 

How  the  four  seasons  in  four  forms  ap- 
pear, 

Besemoling  human  life  in  ev'ry  shape 
they  wear? 

Spring  first,  like  infancy,  shoots  out  her 
head,  199 

With  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed : 

Helpless,  tho*  fresh,  and  wanting 
led. 

The  green  stem  g^ws  in  stature  and  in  size. 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes; 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowerets 
crown'd, 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around, 

But  no  substantial  nourishment  receives; 

Infirm  the  stalks,  unsolid  are  the  leaves. 
"Proceeding  onward   whence  the  year 
began. 

The  Summer  grows  adult  and  ripens  into 
man. 

This  season,  as  in  men,  is  most  replete    310 

With  kindly  moisture  and  prolific  heat. 
**  Autumn  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  age. 

Not  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  mto  rage; 

More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay. 

When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with 
odious  gray. 
"Last,  Winter  creeps  along  with  tardy 
pace; 

Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrowed  is  his  face. 

His  scalp  if  not  dishonored  quite  of  hair, 

The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse 
than  bare. 
*<  £v'n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  re- 
ceive; 320 

Some  pdH  of  what  was  theirs  before,  they 
leave; 

Nor  are  to-day  what  yesterday  tbev  were. 

Nor  the  whole  same  to-morrow  will  appear. 


«  Time  was,  when  we  were  sow'd,  and  just 

began, 
From  some  few  fruitful  drops,  the  promise 

of  a  man. 
Then  Nature's  hand  (fermented  as  it  was) 
Molded  to  shape  the  soft,  coagulated  mass; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  form'd, 
The  breathless  embryo  with  a  spirit  warm'd; 
But  when  the  mother's  throiM  begin   to 

come,  330 

The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room. 
Breaks  his  blind  prison,  pushing  to  repair 
His  stifled  breath  and  draw  the  living  air; 
Cast  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  Ues, 
A  helpless  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
He  next  essays  to  walk,  but,  downward 

press'd. 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast: 
Bv  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound; 
Then  vralks  alone;  a  horseman  now  be- 
come, 340 
He  rides  a  stick,  and  travels  round  the  room. 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  strung  with  nerves,  in 

pride  of  years. 
He  mus  with  mettle   his  first    merry  ^ 

stage; 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage, 
But  manages  his  strength,  and  spares  his 

age. 
Heavy  the  third  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace. 

And,  tho'  't  is  downhill  all,  but  creeps  along 

the  race. 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  dea^  he  stands. 
Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  hands; 
And,  Milo-like,  his    slacken'd  sinews^ 

sees,  3SI 

And  withered  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with 

Hercules, 
Unable  now  to  shake,  much  less  to  tear, 

the  trees. 
"  So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful 

glass 
Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face, 
Wond'ring  what  charms  her  ravishers  could 

To  force  ner  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  enjoy ! 
"  Thy  teeth,  devouring  Time,  thine,  envi- 
ous Age, 

On  things  below  still  exercise  your  rage: 

With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your 
meat,  360 

And  then,  at  ling'ring  meals,  the  morsels 
eat. 
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<^Nor  those,  whieb   elements  we  call, 

abide, 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  tied; 
For  this  eternal  world  is  said  of  old 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold. 
Four  different  bodies;  two  to  heaven  as- 
cend, 
And  other  two  down  to  the  center  tend. 
Fire,  first,  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on 

high, 
Pnre,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper 

sky; 
Then  Air,  because    unclogg'd    in   empty 

mce,  370 

Flies  after   Fire,  and  claims  the  second 

place; 
But  weighty  Water,  as  her  nature  guides. 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  Earth,  and  Mother  Earth 

subsides. 
*'  All  thines  are  mix'd  of  these,  which  all 

contam. 
And  into  these  are  all  resolved  a|;ain: 
Earth  rarefies  to  Dew;  expanded  more, 
The  subtile  Dew  in  Air  begins  to  soar; 
Spreads  as  she  flies,  and  weary  of  her 

name 
Extenuates  still,  and  changes  into  Flame. 
Thus  haying  by  degrees  perfection  won,  380 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  they 

spun. 
And  Fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  gross  Air,  and  Air  descends  to 

Dew; 
And  Dew,  condensing,  does  her  form  forego. 
And  sinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  Earth,  below. 

**  Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand. 
But  chang*d  by  Nature's  innovating  hand ; 
All  things  are  alter'd,  nothing  is  destroy'd. 
The  shifted  scene  for  some  new  show  em- 

ploy'd. 
**  Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be     390 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly; 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t'  appear 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Those  very  elements  which  we  partake, 
Alive,  when  dead,  some  other  bodies  make; 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  dis- 
course; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no 

force. 
'*That  forms  are  chang'd  I  grant,  that 

nothing  can 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began; 
The  Golden  Age  to  Silver  was  debas'd;  400 
To  Ck>pper  that;  our  metal  came  at  last. 


''The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms, 

decay; 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  sea: 
Seas,  in  their  turn,  retreating  from   the 

shore, 
Make  solid  land  what  ocean  was  before; 
And  far  from  strands  are  shells  of  fi^ea 

found, 
And    rusty    anchors    fix'd    on    mountain 

CTOund; 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wash'd 

and  worn 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  turn. 
And,  crumbling  still,  descend  to  level  lands. 
And  lakes  and  trembling  bogs  are  barren 

sands;  411 

And  the  parch'd  desart  floats  in  streams 

unknown, 
Wond'ring  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
"  Here  nature  living  fountains  opes,  and 

there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains 

were; 
Or  earthquakes  stop  their  ancient  coursei 

and  bring 
Diverted  streams  to  feed  a  distant  spring. 
So  Lycus,  swallow'd  up,  is  seen  no  more. 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another 

door. 
Thus  Erasinus  dives,  and  blind  in  earth  430 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  second  birtii; 
Starts  up  in  Argos'  meads,  and  shakes  his 

locks 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Mysus  by  another  way  is  led. 
And,  grown  a  river,  now  disdains  his  head; 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  for- 


And  the  proud  title  of  Cafcus  takes. 
Large  Amenane,  impure  with  yellow  sands. 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  stands; 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to 

drown,  430 

And  there  hb  dugs  deny  to  give  their  liquor 

down. 
"Anigros  once  did  wholesome  draughts 

fdford. 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhorred; 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  fame  resounds. 
The  Centaurs  in  his  current  wash'd  their 

wounds. 
The  streams  of  Hypanis  are  sweet  no  more. 
But,  brackish,  lose  the  taste  they  had  before. 
Antissa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  seas  were  pent, 
Once  isles,  but  now  increase  the  continent; 
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While  the  Leucadian  coast,  mainland  be- 
forOy  440 

By  mBhing  seas  is  sever'd  from  the  shore. 
So  Zmocle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  tied, 
And  men  onoe  walk'd  where  ships  at  anchor 

ride; 
Till  Neptune  oyerlook'd  the  narrow  way, 
And  in  disdain  ponr'd  in  the  oonqn'ring 


**  Two  cities  that  adom'd  th'  Achaian  "j 
ground,  I 

and  HeUce,  no  more  are  found,        > 
But^  wbelm*d  beneath  a  lake,  are  sunk 

and  drown*d; 
And  boatsmen  thro'  the  crrstal  water  show 
To  wond'ring  passengers  the  walls  below. 
"  Near  Trazen  stands  a  hill,  ezpos'd  in 

,  air  451 

To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  shadows  bare: 

This  onoe  was  leyel  ground;  but  (strange 

to  tell) 
Th'  included  yapors,  that  in  cayems  dwell, 
Lab* ring  with  oolio  pangs,  and  close  confin'd, 
In  yain  sought  issue  for  the  rumbling  wind: 
Yet  stiU  they  heay'd  for  yent,  and  neaying 

still 
Inlarg'd  the  concaye,  and  shot  up  the  hill; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  skins 
Of  goats  are  blown  t'  inclose  the  hoarded 

wines.  460 

The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  gather'd  rubbish  heals    the    hollow 

space. 
''Of  many  wonders  which  I  heard  or 

knew, 
Retrenching  most,  I  will  relate  but  few: 
What,  are  not  springs  with  qualities  oppos'd 
Endued  at  seasons,  and  at  seasons  lost  ? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their 

form, 
Cold  at  high  noon,  at  mom  and  eyening 

warm; 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pil'd  earth,  and  in  the  waning  moon. 
The  Thracians  haye  a  stream,  if  any  try  471 
The  taste,  his  harden'd  bowels  petnfy; 
Whatever  it  touches  it  conyerts  to  stones. 
And  makes  a  marble  payement  where  it 

runs. 
"Crathis,  and  Sybaris  her  sister  flood, 
That  slide    thro*  our  Calabrian   neighbor 

.wood, 
With  gold  and  amber  dye  the  shining  hair, 
And  thither  youth  resort;  (for  who  would 

not  be  fair  ?) 


"  But  stranger  yirtues  yet  in  streams  we 

find; 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind: 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmacis  obscene,  481 
Whose  waters  into  women  soften  men  ? 
Of  Ethiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madness,  or  in  heayy  sleep  constrain  ? 
Clitortan  streams  the  loye  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  yirtue  of  th'  abstemious  well,) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the 

flood 
Extinguishes  and  balks  the  drunken  god; 
Or  that  Mehimpus,  (so  haye  some  assured,) 
When  the  madPratides  with  charms  he 

cur'd,  490 

And  pow'rf  111  herbs,  both  charms  and  sim- 
ples cast 
Into  the  sober  spring,  where  still  their  yir- 
tues last. 
**  Unlike  effects  Lyncestis  will  produce; 
Who  drinks  his  ymters,  tho'  with  moderate 

use, 
Reels  as  with  wine,  and  sees  with  double 

sight; 
His  heels  too  heayy,  and  his  head  too  li^t 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  stream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  effects,  as  in  the  name,) 
By  day  is  wholesome  bey 'rage,  but  is  thought 
By  night  infected,  and  a  deadly  draught.  500 
'*  TimB  running  riyers,  and  the  standing 

lake. 
Now  of  these  yirtues,  now  of  those  partake: 
Time  was  (and  all  things  time  and  fate 

obey) 
When  fast  Ortygia  floated  on  the  sea; 
Such  were  Cyanean   isles,   when   Tiphys 

steer'd 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision 

fear'd; 
They  swam  where  now  they  sit;  and,  firmly 

joined, 
Secure  of  rooting  up^  resist  the  wind. 
Nor  iEtna  yomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  eyer  belch,  for  sulphur  will  expire   510 
(The  yeins  exhausted  of  the  liquid  store): 
Time  was  she  cast  no  flames;  m  time  will 

cast  no  more. 
**  For  whether  earth 's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolness  to  repair. 
And  what  she  sucks  remits,  she  still  requires 
Inlets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires; 
When    tortur'd    with  conyulsiye   fits  she 

shakes. 
That  motion  chokes  the  yent,  till  other  yent 

she  makes; 
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Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  dos'd, 
And  subtile  spirits  find  that  way  oppos'd,  510 
They  toss  np  flints  in  air;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  toss'd  in  air,  collide, 
Kindling  the  sulphnr,  till,  the  fuel  spent, 
The  cave  is  coold,  and  the  fierce  winds  re- 
lent. 
Or  whether  sulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on 
Its  unctuous  pitfts,  till,  all  the  matter  gone, 
The  flames  no  more  ascend;  for  earth  sup- 
plies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them,  and,  when  earth 

denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  consumed,  the 

fire 
Famish*d  for  want  of  fuel  must  expire.    530 
"  A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  fame  has 
told, 
Who  shivering  suffer  Hyperborean  cold, 
Till,  nine  times  bathing  m  Minerva's  lake. 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  ^heir  naked  sides 

they  take. 
T  is  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who 

will) 
Transform  themselves  to  birds  by  magic 

skill; 
Smear'd   over  with  an  oil  of    wondrous 

might. 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight. 
**  But  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know. 
That    living    creatures    from    corruption 
grow:  540 

Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughter'd  steer. 
Bees  from  his  pu^d  bowels  will  appear; 
Who  like  their  parents  haunt  the  fields,  and 

bring 
Their  honey  harvest  home,  and  hope  another 

spring. 
The  warlike  steed  is  multiplied,  we  find. 
To  wasps  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind. 
Cut  from  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  rest  in  earth,  a  scorpion  thence  will 

glide. 
And  shoot  his  sting;  his  tail,  in  circles  toss'd. 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  lost. 
And  worms,  that  stretch   on  leaves  their 
filmy  loom,  551 

Crawl  from  their  bags,  and  butterflies  be- 
come. 
£  v'n  slime  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  race ; 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they 

take, 
Rais'd  on  their  hinder  part,  and  swim  the 
lake, 


And  waves  repel:  for  Nature  gives  their 

kind. 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

"  The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear. 
When  whelp'd,  and  no  determin^  figme 

wear.  560 

Their  mother  licks  'em  into  shape,  and  g^ves 
As  much  of  form  as  she  herselt  receives. 

"The  grubs  from  their  sexangular abode 
Crawl  out  unfinished,  like   the  maggofs 

brood. 
Trunks  without  limbs;  till  time  at  leisure 

brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy 

wings. 
**  The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Jono, 

vain 
Of  her  crown'd  head,  and  of  her  starry 

train; 
And  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
The  strong-pounc'd  eagle  and  the  billing 

dove;  570 

And  all  the  f  eatfaer'd  kind,  who  could  sup- ' 

pose 
(But  that  from  sight,  the  surest  sense, 

he  knows) 
They  from  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient 

white,  arose. 
« There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a 

man. 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 
"  All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other 

things, 
But  from  himself  the  Phoenix  only  springs; 
Self-bom,  beeotten  by  the  parent  flsjne  580 
In  which  he  bum'd,  another  and  the  same: 
Who  not  by  com  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 
But  the  sweet  essence  of  amomum  drains. 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears. 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their 

tears. 
He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfill'd) 
His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build. 
Or  trembUng  tops  of  palm;  and  first  he 

draws 
The  plan  .with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked 

claws, 
Nature's  artificers;  on  this  the  pile  590 

Is  form'd,  and  rises  round;  then  with  the 

spoil 
Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  nard 
(For  softness  strew'd  beneath)  his  fun'ral 

bed  is  rear'd: 
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Fun'ral  and  bridal  both;  and  all  around 
The    borders  with  cormptless  myrrh  are 

crown'd, 
On  this  inonmbent;  till  ethereal  flame 
First  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly 

frame; 
Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies: 
He  liv*d  on  odors,  and  in  odors  dies. 

"An  infant  Phoenix  from  the    former 

sprmffs,  600 

His  Other's  neir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dust;  his  method  he 

pursues, 
And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms 

renews. 
When  grown  to  manhood   he   begins  his 

reign. 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sus- 
tain. 
He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  father's  royal  sepulcher  before. 
And  his  own  cradle:  this  with  pious  care 
Flac'd  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air. 
Seeks  the  Sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church, 
-And  deoently  lays  down  his  burden  in  the 

porch.  611 

**  A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  ? 
Th'  hyena  shows  it,  of  a  double  kind, 
Varying  the  sexes  in  alternate  years; 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  chameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  color  of  the  thmg  to  which  he  cleayes. 
"  India,  when  conquer'd,  on    the  con- 

qu*ring  god 
For  planted  vines  the  sharp-ey'd  lynx  be- 

stow'd. 
Whose  urine  shed,  before  it  touches  earth. 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their 

birth.  631 

So  coral,  soft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed. 
Comes  harden 'd  up  in  air,  and  glows  with 

red. 
"  All  changing  species  should  my  song  re- 
cite. 
Before  I  ceas'd,  would  change  the.  day  to 

night. 
Nations  and  empires  flourish  and  decay, 
By  turns   comnuUid,   and  in  their   turns 

obey; 
Time  softens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  soft,  unwarlike  train. 
Thus   Troy,  for  ten   long  years,  her  foes 

withstood,  630 

And,  daily  bleeding,  bore  th'  expense  of 

blood: 


Now  for  thick  streets  it  shows  an  empty 

space. 
Or,  onlv  fill'd  with  tombs  of  her  own  per- 

ish'd  race. 
Herself  becomes  the  sepulcher  of  what 

she  was. 
''Mycenee,  Sparta,  Thebes   of    mighty 

fame, 
Are  vanish'd  out  of  substance  into  name. 
And  Dardau  Rome,  that  just  begins  to 

rise. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  shaU  mate  the 

skies; 
Widening  her  bounds,  and  working  on  her 

way, 
EVn  now  she  meditates  imperial  sway:  640 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  she  by  changing 

thrives. 
Like  moons  new-bom,  and  in  her  cradle 

strives 
To  fill  her  infant  horns;  an  hour  shall  come 
When  the  round  world  shall  be  contain'd 

in  Rome. 
"  For  thus  old  saws  foreteU,  and  Helenus 
Anchises'  drooping  son  enliven'd  thus. 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  sicking  state. 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  fate: 
'O  goddess-bom,   with  thy  hard  fortune 

strive; 
Troy  never  can  be  lost,  and  thou  alive.    650 
Thy  passage  thou  shalt  free  thro'  fire  and 

sword, 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lands  shall  be  restor'd. 
In  happier  fields  a  rising  town  I  see. 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  oris,  or  e'er 

shall  be; 
And  Heav'n  yet  owes  the  world  a  race 

deriv'd  from  thee. 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  bom. 
The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adorn; 
But  from  lulus  he  must  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  shall  rule  the  conquer'd 

earth; 
Whom  Heav'n  will  lend  mankind  on  earth 

to  reign,  660 

And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again.' 
This  Helenus  to  great  Mne&s  told. 
Which  I  retain,  e'er  since  in  other  mold 
My  soul  was  cloth'd;  and  now  rejoice  to 

view 
My  country  waUs  rebuilt,  and  Troy  reviv'd 

anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  fall;  decreed  by  loss  to  eain; 
Enslav'd  but  to  be  free,  and  conquer'd  but 

to  reign. 
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^  T  is  time  my  haid-mouth'd  coursers  to 
control, 
Apt  to  run  riot  and  transgress  the  goal. 
And  therefore  I  conclude:  whatever  lies  670 
In  earthy  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies, 
All  suffer  change;  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  miz'^  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then,  when  our  sires,  or  grandsires,  shall 

forsake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take, 
Thus  hous'd,  securely  let  their  spirits  rest, 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  beast  — 
Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin; 
If  none  of  these,  yet  there 's  a  man  within: 
O  spare  to  make  a  Thyestean  meal,        680 
T'  inclose  his  body,  and  his  soul  expel. 

**  III  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
III  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice: 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in 

sin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her 

life; 
Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that,  ere  he  dies,  ^ 
All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries,   > 
And  imitates  in  vain  thy  children's  cries.  J 
Where  will  he  stop,  who  feeds  with  house- 
hold bread,  691 
Then  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plow  thy  steers;  that,  when  they  lose 

their  breath. 
To  nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute 

their  death. 
Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
And  sheep  from  winter  cold  thy  sides  de- 
fend; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  em- 
ploy, 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  destroy. 
Free,  as  in  air,  let  birds  on  earth  remain, 
Nor  let  insidious  glue  their  wings  constrain; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  stag 
affright,  701 

Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight; 
Nor  hooks  concealed  in  baits  for  fish  prepare. 
Nor  lines  to  heave  *em  twinkling  up  in  air. 
**  Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give; 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where 't  is  sin  to  save ; 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have: 
But  nourish  life  with  vegetable  food, 
And  shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  blood."  710 
These  precepts  by  the  Samian  sage  were 
taught, 


Which    godlike    Numa    to    the    Sabinea 

brought. 
And  thence  transferred  to  Rome,  by  gift  his 

own, 
A  willing  people,  and  an  offer'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  sent  by  Heav'n  to  bless 
A  salvage  nation  with  sort  arts  of  peace; 
To  teach  relifi;ion,  rapine  to  restrain. 
Give  laws  to  lust,  and  sacrifice  ordain: 
Himself  a  saint,  a  goddess  was  his  bride. 
And  all  the  Muses  o'er  his  acts  preside.  730 


THE   CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD 

PARSON 

IMITATED  FROM  CHAUCER,  AND  INLARG'D 

A  PARISH  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train; 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  &ee. 
Rich  was  his  soul,  tho*  his  attire  was  poor,  1 
(As  Grod  had  cloth'd  his  own  ambassaaor ;)  I 
For  such,  on  earth,  his  blest  Redeemer  | 

bore.  J 

Of  sixty  years  he  seem'd;  and  well  mi^ht 

last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  fast;   ^ 
Refin'd  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense; 
And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinenee. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothine  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promis^i  him  sincere. 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  regards  and  pleasing  sanctity 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd; 
Tho'  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preaeher 

charm'd. 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from 

high. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky;  m 
And  oft,  with  holy  hymns,  he  charm'd  Uieir 

ears 
(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres) : 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest, 
His  lyre,  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look; 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  softened  all 

he  spoke. 
He  preach'a  the  joys  of  heav'n  and  pains  ^ 

of  hell. 
And  wam'd  the  sinner  with  becoming 

zeal. 
But  on  eternal  mercy  lov'd  to  dwelL     39 


sty;}, 
ree.  J 
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He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law, 
Ajod  lore'd  himself  to  drive,  but  loVd  to 

draw: 
For  fear  but  freezes  minds;  but  loye,  like 

heat, 
Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  na- 
tive seat. 
To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is 

hard, 
Wiapp'd  in  hi.  orim«B.  againrt  the  stotm 

prepard; 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  plaj, 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak 

awaj. 
Lightnings  and  thunder  (heay'n*s  artil- 
lery) 
As  harbmgers  before  th'  Almighty  fly:    39 
Those  but  proclaim  his  style,  and  disappear; 
The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  Grod  is  tiiere. 
The  tithes  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took; 
But  never  sued,  or  curs'd  with  bell  and  book : 
With  patience  bearing  wrong,  but  ofF'ring 

none, 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own. 
The  oountnr  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who  ffrudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be 

behiiu,) 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,  pinoh*d  the 

more, 
And  praised  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare,  50 
To  feed  the  famished,  and  to  clothe  the  bare : 
For  mortified  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the 

word, 
Were  only  stewards  of    their    sovereign 

Lord: 
Kothing  was  theirs;  but  all  the  public  store, 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor; 
Who,  should  they  steal,  for  want  of  his 

relief. 
He  judg'd  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 
Wide  was  his  parish;    not  contracted 

close  60 

Li  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling 

house; 
Tet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request. 
To  serve  the  sick,  to  succor  the  distressed; 
Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  afiEright, 
The  Hangers  of  a  dark,  tempestuous  night. 
All  this   the  good  old  man  performed 

alone, 
Nor  spar'd  his  pains;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care; 


Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair. 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold,  70 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold; 
But  duly  watch'd  his  flock,  by  night  and 

day. 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeem'd 

the  prey, 
And  hungry  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 
The  poud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he 

cheer'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear*d. 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice 

wrought; 
(A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught;) 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squar'd, 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  whidi  they 

heard.  80 

For  priests,  he  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest; 
(The  gold  of  heav'n,  who  bear  the  God  im- 
pressed;) 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  undean. 
The  sovereign  s  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trust. 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust. 
The  prelate  for  his  holy  life  he  priz'd; 
The  worldly  pomp  of  prelacy  despised. 
His  Savior  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show. 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below.  90 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind,    ^ 
These  marks  of  Church  and  Churchmen  I 

he  design'd,  [ 

And  living  taught,  and  dving  left  behind.^ 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn; 
In  purple  he  was  crucified,  not  bom. 
They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree 
Are  not  his  sons,  but  those  of  Zebedee. 
Not  but  he  knew  the  signs  of  earthly 

pow'r  ^ 

Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  successor: 
The  holy  father  holds  a  double  reign;  100 
The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fisher 

must  be  plain. 
Such  was  the  saint;  who  shone  with  every 

grace. 
Reflecting,  Moses-like,  his  Maker's  face. 
God  saw  his  image  lively  was  express*d, 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  creation,  bless'd. 
The  tempter  saw  him  too,  with  envious 

eye; 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try. 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'd. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 
This  prince,  tho'  great  in  arms,  the  priest 

withstood;  no 

Near  the'  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
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Had  Biehard,  unoonstraiii'd,  lesign'd  the ' 

throne, 
A  king  can  giye  no  more  than  is  his  own; 
The  title  stood  entaU'd,  had  Biohard  had 

a  son. 

Conquest,  an  odious  name,  was  hud  aside, 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  tried. 
The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  providenoe 
Was,  bj  a  flattering  priest,  invented  since; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway. 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.  lao 
The  people's  right  remains;  let  those  who 

dare 
Dispute  their  pow'r,  when  they  the  judges 

are. 
He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he 

knew 
Worse  mig^t,  and  often  did,  from  change 

ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 
Now,  thro'  the  land,  his  cure  of  souls  he 

stretoh'd. 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd: 
Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call; 
By  many  followed,  lov'd  by  most,  admir'd 

by  all.  130 

With  what  he  begg'd,  his  brethren  he  re- 

liev'd, 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  received: 
Gave,  while  he  taught;  and  edified  the  more, 
Because  he  shew'a,  by  proof,  't  was  easy  to 

be  poor. 
He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a 

shrine. 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  shew  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were: 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless  and  so  bright. 
He  needs  no  foil,  out  shines  by  his  own 

proper  light.  140 
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Poeta  loquitur 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit. 

The  pow'r  of  beauty  I  remember  yet,       . 

Which  once  inflam'd  my  soul,  and  still 

inspires  my  wit. 
If  love  be  folly,  tiie  severe  divine 
Has  felt  that  foUy,  tho'  he  censures  mine; 


Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace,  ^ 
Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  I 

grace,  I 

With  notous  excess,  a  priestly  race.        J 

Suppose  him  free,  and  that  I  forge  th' 

offense. 
He  shew'd  the  way,  perverting  first  my 

sense:  » 

In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught. 
He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never 

thought. 
Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovem'd  zeal; 
111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  welL 
The  world  will  think  that  what  we  loosely 

write, 
Tho'  now  arraign'd,  he  read  with  sofme 

delight; 
Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again. 
When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text 

too  plain; 
And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page. 
Than  all  the  double  meanings  of  the  stage.  » 
What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we 

mean? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton;  he 's  obscene. 
I  nor  my  fellows  nor  myself  exeuae; 
But  love 's  the  subject  of  the  oomic  Muse : 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  yon 
A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view. 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigor  of  the  soul. 
And,  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pooL 
Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  onr 

parts  31 

With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with 

arts. 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  form'd  the 

rhyme. 
The  motion  measur'd,  harmoniz'd  the  chime ; 
To  lib'ral  acts  inlarg'd  the  narrow-8oul*d, 
Soften'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward 

bold; 
The  world,  when  waste,  he  peopled  with 

increase. 
And  warring  nations  reconcil'd  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  first,  and  all  the  fair  may 

find. 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  design'd. 
When  beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  love 

exalts  the  mind.  41  j 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her 

court, 
And  ev'ry  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  reaort; 
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Where  either  sex  is  form'd  of  softer  earth, 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their 

birth;* 
There  liv'd  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  nnm'rous  issne  blest. 

Bat,  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir: 
His  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  youth  to  view,  50 
Ezcell'd  the.  rest  in  shape  and  outward 

shew; 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion 

jomd. 
But  of  a  heayy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  faee; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov*d  the  ground. 
He  look'd  like  Nature's  error,  as  the  mind  ^ 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  design'd. 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  [ 

were  join'd.  60  j 

The  ruline  rod,  the  father's  forming  care, 
Were  exercis'd  in  vain  on  wit's  despair; 
The  more  informed,  the  less  he  understood, 
And  deeper  sunk  by  flound*ring  in  the  mud. 
Now  scom'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  public 

shame. 
The  people  from  Gralesus  chang'd  his  name, 
And  Oymon  call'd,  which  sigmfles  a  brute; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 
His  father,  when  he  found  his  labor  lost, 
And  care  employ'd  that  answer'd  not  the 

cost,  70 

Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 
And  loath'd  to  see  what  Nature  made  him 

love; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd. 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleas'd 

with  banishment. 
His  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care. 
And  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  fair. 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his 

way;  80 

For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  ns'd 

not  much  to  pray. 
His  quarterstafF,  which  he  could  ne'er  for- 
sake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd    along,    unknowing  what    he 

sought. 
And  whistled   as  he  went,  for  want  of 

thought. 


By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  eon- 

strain'd. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd, 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood,  1 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  I 

flood,  r 

By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood;  90  J 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid; 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with 

sport, 
To  rest  oy  cool  Eurotas  they  resort. 
The  dame   herself  the  goddess  well  ex- 

press'd, 
Not  more  distinguish'd  by  her  purple  vest, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And,  ev'n  in  slumber,  a  superior  grace: 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent 

carCf 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  simar;  100 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare, 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely 

spied. 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signified. 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows,  ^ 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose;  I 
The  fanning  wind  and  purling  streams  | 

continue  her  repose.  J 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes. 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise, 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  de- 
light: 1 10 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his 

staff, 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  Sum- 
mering sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd 

offense; 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be 

known, 
By  his  clown  accent  and  his  country  tone. 
Thro'  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running 

light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  piero'd  the  native 

night; 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were 

mix'd. 
Till,  gather'd  in  a  globe,  the  beams  were 

fix'd;  xao 

Last  shone  the  sun,  who,   radiant  in  his 

sphere, 
ninmin'd    heav*n    and    earth,  and    roll'd 

around  the  year. 
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So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began: 

Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man; 

Love  made  him  doubt  lus  broad  barbarian 

sound; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found; 
That  sense  of  want  prepar'd  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  aigdos'd  the  pionuse  of 

a  day. 
What  not  his  father^s  care,  nor  tutor's  art, 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his   unpolished 

heart,  130 

The  best  instructor.  Love,  at  once  inspir'd. 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitf ulness  are  fir'd: 
Love  taught  him  shame,  and  shame,  with 

love  at  strife, 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life; 
His  g^ross  material  soul  at  once  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind. 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown. 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  first  impression  in  his  mind, 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind:  140 
For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too. 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  tnis  or  t'other  face, 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  a£nire; 
As  flies,  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancmg  by  degrees. 
First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he 

sees; 
On  sev'ral  parts  a  sev'ral  praise  bestows, 
The  ruby  lips,  the  welUproportion'd  nose,  150 
The  snowy  skin,  the  raven-glossy  hair,     ^ 
The  dimpled  cheek,  the  forehead  rising  I 

fair,  f 

And,  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air.     J 
From  thence  his  eyes  descending  view'd  the 

rest, 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and 

heaving  breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  tho'  ev'ry  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 
Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 

iA  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown,) 
le  long*d  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hid, 
And  wish'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the 

lid:  161 

He  would  have  wak'd  her,  but  restrain'd 

his  thought. 
And  love  new-bom  the  first  good  manners 

tauf^ht. 
An  awful  rear  his  ardent  wish  withstood. 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood; 
For  such  she  seemed  by  her  celestial  face, 


Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race; 

And  things  divine,  by  common  sense  be 
knew. 

Must  be  devoutly  seen,  at  distant  view. 

So,  checking  his  desire,  with    tiemblii^ 
heart  170 

Grazing  he  stood,  nor  would,  nor  could  de- 
part; 

Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  vdlder'd  in  his  way, 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to 
stray, 

But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the 
dawn  of  day. 
At  length  awaking,  Iphigene  the  fair 

(So  was  the  beauty  caU'd,  who  oaus'd  his 
care) 

Undos'd  her  eyes,  and  double  day  reveal'd. 

While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were 
seaPd. 
The  slavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his 
staff, 

Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinnine  langli. 

To  welcome  her  awake,  nor  durst  beein  iSi 

To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 

Then  she:  "  What  make  you,  Cymcm,  here 
alone  ?  " 

(For  Cvmon's  name  vras  round  the  oonntzy 
Known, 

Because  descended  of  a  noble  race. 

And  for  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  &oe.) 
But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise. 

With  fix'd  regard  on  her  new  open'd  eyes. 

And  in  his   oreast  receiv'd  th' invenom'd 
dart,  189 

A  tackling  pain  that  pleased  amid  the  smart. 

But  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  dis- 
trust 

She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  f ear'd  his 
brutal  lust: 

This  to  prevent,  she  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew. 

And  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu. 
Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  essay'd. 

With  proffered  service  to  the  parting  maid. 

To  see  her  safe;  his  hand  she  long  denied, 

But  took  at  length,  asham'd  of  such  a  g^ide. 

So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and,  leaving  there. 

No  more  would  to  his  country  downs  re- 
pair, 200 

But  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better 
mind; 

Refusing  in  the  farm  to  be  confin'd. 
The  father  wonder'd  at  the  son's  return. 

And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn; 

But  doubtfully  receiv'd,  expecting  still 

To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  aUer'd  will. 
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Nor  WAS  he  long  delay'd;  the  first  request  ^ 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be  ^ 

dress'd,  j 

And^as  his  birth  requir'dyaboTe  the  rest.  ^ 
With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his 

sire,  *         210 

Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire: 
His  body  thus  adorned,  he  next  designed 
With  lib'ral  arts  to  cultiyate  his  miira; 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  aocord. 
And  studied  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd. 
Thus  the  man-child  advanc'd,  and  leam*d 

so  fast, 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpassed: 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  ezil'd, 
His  mien  he  fashion'd,  and  his  tongue  he 

fU*d; 
In  ey'ry  exercise  of  all  admir'd,  aao 

He  seem'd,  nor  only  seemed,  but  was  in- 

spir'd: 
Inspired  by  loye,  whose  business  is  to  please; 
He  xode,  he  fenc'd,  he  moy'd  with  graoeful 

ease, 
Mora  fam'd  for  sense,  for  oourtly  carriage 

more, 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  alter'd  Cymon  shall  we  say. 
But  that  the  fire  which  cnok'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heayy  for  his  soul  to  moye, 
Was  upward   blown   below,  and   brushed 

away  by  loye  ? 
Loye  made  an  actiye   progress  thro'  his 

mind;  230 

The  dusky  parts  he  clear*d,  the  gross  re- 

fin'd. 
The  drowsy  wak*d;  and,  as  he  went,  im- 
pressed 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  beast. 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire. 
And,  tho'  he  loy'd  perhaps  with  too  much 

fire. 
His  &ther  all  his  faults  with  reascm  scanned. 
And  lik'd  an  error  of  the  better  hand; 
Excused  th'  exoess  of  passion  in  his  mind, 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  re- 

fin'd. 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulg'd  his  will,  S40 
Impetuous  loy'd,  and  would  be  Cymon  still; 
Galesus  he  disown'd,  and  chose  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool,  confirm'd  and  bishop'd 

b^  the  fair. 
To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he 

mov'd, 
Cipseus  the  Either  of  the  fair  he  loy'd. 
But  he  was  pre-ingag*d  by  former  ties, 


While  Cymon  was  endeay'ring  to  be  wise; 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  yows, 
Had  giy'n  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse: 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond,  250 
Tho'  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  bound. 
Nor  could  retract;  and  thus,as  fate  decreed, 
Tho'  better  loy'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 
The  doom  was  past,  the  ship  already  sent 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  preyent; 
Sigh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid. 
While  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said: 
"  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind: 
Her  charms  haye  made  me  man,  her  rayish'd 

loye  260 

In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  blest  aboye; 
For,  mine  by  loye,  by  force  she  shall  be 

mine. 
Or  death,  if  force  should  fail,  shall  finish  my 

design." 
Resoly'd  he  said;  and  rigged  with  speedy 

care 
A  yessel  strong,  and  well  eqnipp'd  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he 

stor'd; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  shore. 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wisnes  bore; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide  370 
Sent  out  the  hostOe  ship  and   beauteous 

bride. 
To  Rhodes  the  riyal  bark  directly  steer'd. 
When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appear'd. 
And  stopp'd  her  flight;  then,  standing  on 

hia  prow. 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defied  the  foe: 
"  Or  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  pre- 
pare 
To  proye  the  last  extremities  of  war." 
Th«  wamU  the  Bhodians  for  the  light  1 

proyide; 
Already  were  the  yessels  side  by  side, 
These  obstinate  to  saye,  and  those  to  seize 

the  bride.  280 

But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples' 

cast, 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  em- 

brac'd. 
And,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid 

the  press  he  passed. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hast'ning  to  his 

prey, 
By  force  the  furious  loyer  freed  his  way; 
mmself  alone  dispers'd  the  Rhodian  crew. 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  yaliant  oyerthrew; 
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Cheap  conquest  for  bis  foUowing  friends 

remain'dy 
He  reaped  the  field,  and  they  but  oulj 

glean'd. 
His  victory  oonf ess'd,  the  foes  retreat,  290 
And  oast  their  weapons  at  the  yiotor^s  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  cheered:  **  O  Rhodian  youth, 

I  fought 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought; 
Your  lives  are  safe;  your  vessel  I  resign; 
Tours  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine: 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due, 
Robb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detained  by  you. 
Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove; 
The  parent  could  not  sell   l£e  daughter's 

love; 
Or  if  he  could,  my  love  disdains  the  laws,  300 
And   like  a   kii^^   by  conquest  gains  his 

cause: 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are 

vain; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love 

You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep, 
release, 

And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peace." 
Fear  on  the  conquered  side  soon  sign'd  th* 
accord, 

And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restor'd: 

While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he 
took. 

To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look; 

As  if  by  force  subjected  to  ms  will,  310 

Tho'  pleased,  dissembling,  and  a  woman  still. 

And,  for  she  wept,  he  wip'd  her  falling  tears. 

And  pra^'d  her  to  dismiss  her  empty  fears; 

**  For  yoiirs  I  am,"  he  said,  '*  and  have  de- 
served 

Your  love  much  better,  whom  so  long  I 
serv'd. 

Than  he  to  whom  your  formal  father  tied 

Your  vows,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a 
bride." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  seiz'd  the  willing 
prey. 

As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away; 

Faintly  she  scieam'd,  and  ev^i  her  eyes  oon- 
fess'd  3M 

She  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was  dis- 
tressed. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his 
mind? 

Vain  hopes,  and  empty  joys  of  human- 
kmd, 

Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  I 


Secure  of  fate  while  Cymon  plows  the 
And  steers  to  Candy  with  his  oonqner'd 

prey. 
Scarce  the  third  glass  of  measured  hours 

was  run. 
When  like  a  fiery  meteor  sunk  the  sun; 
The  promise  of  a  storm;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  fill,  the  flagging  nils; 
Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  from  far  were 
heard,    '  331 

And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepar'd. 
But  all  at  once;  at  once  the  winds  arise. 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  master  issues  out  commands. 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands; 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care, 
And  from  the  first  they  labor  in  desnur. 
The  eiddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  ana  tides, 
Forc%  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunu'd  with  the  diff'rent  blows;  then  shoots 
amain,  341 

Till  counterbuff^d,  she  stops,  and  sleeps 

again. 
Not  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
Plung'd  from  the  height  of  heav'n  to  deep- 
est hell. 
Than  stood  the  lover  of  his  love  possess'd. 
Now  curst  the  more,  the  more  he  had  bees 

blest; 
More  anxious  for  her  danger  than  his  own, 
Death  he  defies,  but  would  be  lost  alone. 
Sad  Iphigene  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  pray'rs,  and  wearies  all  the 
saints;  350 

Ev'n  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  re- 
pent. 
But  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  ponish- 

ment; 
Her  forfeit  faith,  and  Pasimond  betmy'd. 
Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover 

less; 
Augments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increase; 
From  her  own  back  the  burden  would  re- 
move, 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovem'd  love, 
Which  interposing  durst,  in  Heav  Vs  despite, 
Invade  and  violate  another's  right:  36* 

The  pow'rs  incens'd  a  while  deferr'd  his 

pain, 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain; 
But  soon  they  punish'd  his  presumptnons  1 
pride;  I 

That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  died,    [ 
Who  rather  not  resisted  than  complied.    J 
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Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  alter'd 

sense. 
She  hagg*d  th*  offender,  and  forgave  th' 

offense; 
Sex  to  the  last:  meantime,  with  sails  de- 
clined, 
The   wand'ring  vessel  drove    before    the 

wind;  369 

Toss'd  and  retoss'd,  aloft,  and  then  alow,  1 
Nor  port  thej  seek,  nor  certain  oonrse  I 

they  know. 
But  ev'ry  moment  wait  the  coming  blow.  ^ 
Thus  blindly  driv'n,  by  breaking  day  they 

view'd 
The  land  before  'em,  and  their  fears  re- 

new'd; 
The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  tempest 

bore 
The  threatened  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 
A  winding  bay  was  near;  to  this  they 

bent. 
And  just  escaped,  their  force  already  spent. 
Secure  from  storms,  and  panting  from  the 

sea,  379 

The  land  unknown  at  leisure  they  survey; 
And  saw  (but  soon  their  sickly  sight  with- 
drew) 
The  rising  tow'rs  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view ; 
And  ours'd  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Sav'd  from  the  seas,  and  shipwrecked  on  the 

ground. 
The  frighted  sailors  tried  their  strength 

in  vain, 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy 

main; 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  laboring 

oar, 
And  forc'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian 

strand, 
And  the  ship  moor'd  constrains  the  crew  to 

land:  390 

Tet  still  they  might  be  safe,  because  un- 
known; 
But,  as  ill  fortune  seldom  comes  alone, 
The  vessel  they  dismissed  was  driv'n  before. 
Already  shelter'd  on  their  native  shore. 
Elnown   each,  they  know;  but  each   with 

change  of  cheer; 
The  vanquish'd  side  exults;  the  victors  fear 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prisoners  ere 

they  fight, 
Despairing  conquest,  and  deprived  of  flight. 
The    country  rings    around  with    loud 

alarms, 


And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms; 

Mouths  without  hands;  maintained  at  vast 
expense,  401 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defense: 

Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blust'ring 
band. 

And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand. 

This  was  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the 
guard. 

Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  pre- 
pared 

Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 

Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of 
the  day. 
The  cowaias  would  have  fled,  but  that' 
they  knew  409 

Themselves  so  many,  and  their  foes  so  few; 

But  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel. 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians 
fell. 

Cymon  inslav'd,  who  first  the  war  begun. 

And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 
Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast, 

Depriv'd  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fast; 

His  life  was  oidy  spar'd  at  their  request, 

Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  released. 

But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies'  care, 

£ach  in  their  turn  address'd  to  treat  the 
fair;  420 

While  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast 
prepare. 
Her  secret  soul  to  Cymon  was  incUn'd, 

But  she  must  suffer  what  her  fates  as- 
signed; 

So  passive  is  the  church  of  womankind. 

What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  Fortune 
deal, 

Roll'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 

It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 

Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  height; 

The  latter  pleas'd,  and  Love   (concerned 
the  most) 

Prepared  the  amends  for  what  by  love  he 

lost.  430 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son, 
Thoe  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  caird;  to  whom,  by  promise  tied, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destined  bride: 
Cassandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply 

blest. 
Lysimachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  state. 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magis- 
trate: 
He  loved  Cassandra  too  with  equal  fire, 
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But  Fortune  had  not  favor'd  his  desire;  440 

Crossed  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disap- 
prov'd, 

Nor  yet  preferred,  or  like  Ormisda  loy'd. 

So  stood  th*  affair;  some  little  hope  re- 
main'd, 

That,  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he 
gain'd. 
Meantime  young  Pasimond  his  marriage 
press'd, 

Ordained  the  nuptial  day,  prepared  the  feast; 

And  frugally  resolv'd  (the  charge  to  shun, 

Which  would  be  double  shoukl  he  wed 
alone) 

To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own. 
Lysimachus,  oppressed  with  mortal  grief, 

Receiy'd  the  news,  and  studied  qui<£  re- 
lief. 45» 

The  fatal  day  approached:  if  force  were 
us'd. 

The  magistrate  his  public  trust  abus'd; 

To  justice  liable,  as  law  required, 

For  when  his  ofi&ce  oeas'd,  his  pow'r  ex- 
pired: 

While  pow'r  remained,  the  means  were  in 
his  hand 

By  force  to  seize,  and  then  forsake  the  land. 

Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to 
move, 

A  slave  to  fkme,  but  more  a  slave  to  love: 

Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free,  460 

Made  impotent  by  pow'r,  debas'd  by  dig- 
nity! 

Both  sides  he  weigh'd;  but,  after  much  de- 
bate. 

The  man  prevailed  above  the  magistrate. 
Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he 
finds. 

But  works  a  diff'rent  way  in  difPrent 
minds, 

The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he 
blinds. 

This  youth,  proposing  to  possess  and  scape. 

Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape: 

Unprais'd  by  me,  tho'  Heav'n  sometime  may 
bless 

An  impious  act  with  undeserv'd  success;  470 

The  great,  it  seems,  are  privileged  alone 

To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 

But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed,     ") 

Yet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed ;  y 

For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed.  J 
Resolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  praetor  bent. 

To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th' 
event; 


Nor  lon^  he  labor'd,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend    he 

sought. 
Th'  exam^e  pleas*d:  the  cause  and  erime 

the  same;  480 

An  injur'd  lover,  and  a  ravished  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what 

be  dar'd. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car'd 
To  menage  loathsome  life  when  love  w& 

the  reward. 
This  ponder'd  well,  and  fix'd  on  his  in- 
tent. 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  pris*ner  sent; 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun; 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun: 
''The  pow'rs  above,  who  bounteously  be- 
stow 489 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below. 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  giye 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive; 
For  valor  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  be 

tried. 
These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they 

sow'd; 
'T  was  yours  t'  improve  the  talent  they  be- 

stow'd: 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind ; 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  ndndy 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts;   they  gave 

you  care  499 

To  dlease,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  £air. 

''Thus  far  thev  tried  you,  and  by  proof 

they  found 
The  grain  intrusted  in  a  grateful  ground; 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remain'd  — 
They  suffered  you  to  lose  the  prize  yon 

gain'd. 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs 

alone. 
And,  when  restored,  to  them  the  blessing 

own. 
Restored  it  soon  will  be;  the  means  pr»- 

par'd. 
The  difficulty  smoothed,  the  danger  shar'd: 
Be  but  yourself,  the  care  to  me  resign. 
Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  Cassandra  mme.  sw 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life. 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravish'd  wife. 
But  yet  not  his;  to-morrow  is  behind. 
And  Love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has 

joined. 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes,  Ormisda  mine, 
As  much  declared  as  Pasimond  is  thine; 
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To-morrow  must  their  common  yowb  be  1 

tied: 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortuie  for  oar 

ffuide, 
Let  both  resolve  to  die,  or  each  redeem 

a  bride. 
"  Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thou  much 

to  plead;  520 

T  is  force,  when  done,  most  justify  the  deed : 
Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for 

flight, 
And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right. 
We  with  the  fair  will  sail  before  the  wind; 
If  ijiey  are  griev'd,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
Speak  thy  resolves:   if  now  thy  courage 

droop, 
Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope; 
But  if  thou  dar'st  in  arms  thy  love  regain, 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vam,) 
Then  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey,  530 
Or  lead  to  seocnid  rape,  for  well  thou  know'st 

the  way." 
Said  Cymon,  overjoy'd:  <'Do  thou  pro- 
pose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  shew  the  foes: 
For  from  the  flnt,  when  love  had  fir'd  my 

mind, 
Sesolv'd,  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind." 
To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  replied: 
"  Let  Heav'n  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  de- 
cide: 
The  spousals  are  prepar'd,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  taray  day; 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak*d,  their  grooms  ^ 

are  dress'd;  540 

All  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  » 

feast, 
AU  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  guest.  J 
Unbidden  tho'  I  am,  I  will  be  there. 
And,  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 
"  Now  hear  the  rest:  when  day  resigns 

the  light. 
And  cheerful  torches  gild  the  jolly  night. 
Be  ready  at  my  call;  my  chosen  few 
With  arms  administer'd  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then  entering  unexpected  will  we  seize 
Our  destin'd  prey,  from  men  dissolv'd  in 

ease,  550 

By  wine  disabled,  unprepar'd  for  fight; 
And,  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight. 
The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort; 
A  ship  well  mann'd  expects  us  in  the  port: 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest. 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares 

resist." 


It  pleas'd  I  The  pris'ner  to  his  hold 

tir'd; 

His  troop,  with  equal  emulation  fir'd,        V 
All  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted 

work  required.  J 

The  sun  arose;  the  streets  were  throng'd 

around,  560 

The   palace  open'd,  and  the  posts   were 

crown'd; 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
Th'  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the 

friends. 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church;  the  priests 

invoke 
The  pow'rs,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fra- 
grant smoke: 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of 

night 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight; 
These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the 

brimming  bowls  invite. 
Now,  at  th'  appointed  place  and  hour  as- 
signed. 
With  souls   resolv'd  the   ravishers   were 

join'd.  570 

Three  bands  are  form'd;  the  first  is  sent 

before 
To  favor  the  retreat  and  guard  the  shore. 
The  second  at  the  palace  gate  is  plao'd. 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last: 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining 

vests. 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their 

breasts. 
Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their 

head. 
And  find  the  feast  renew'd,  the  table  spread: 
Sweet   voices,    mix'd    with    instrumental 

sounds. 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof 

reboonds.  580 

When,  like  the  harpies,  rushing  thro'  the 

hall. 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall. 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement 

thrown; 
Each  ravisher  prepares  to  seize  his  own: 
The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embrace. 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey,  their  plighted 

lords 
Advance;  the  palace  gleams  with  shining 

swords. 
But  late  is  all  defense,  and  succor  vain; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain:  590 
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Two  sturdy  slayes  were  only  sent  before 

To  bear  the  purchas'd  prize  in  safety  to  the 
shore. 

The    troop    retires,  the  lovers  close  the 
rear, 

With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear: 

Backward  they  move,  but  scorn  their  pace 
to  mend; 

Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste 
descend. 
Fieree  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  pre-' 
vent. 

Thrust  full  on  Cymon^s  back  in  his  de- 
scent; 

The  blade  retum'd  unbath'd,  and  to  the 
handle  bent. 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in 
two  600 

His    rival's    head    with    one    descending 
blow; 

And,  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormisda  stood,  ' 

He  tusn'd  the  point;  the  sword,  inur'd  to 
blood,  > 

Bor'd  his  unguarded  breast,  which  pour'd 
a  purple  flood. 
With  Yow  d  sBTcnge  the  gath'ring  crowd 
pursues, 

The  ravishers    turn    head,  the  fight  re- 
news; 

The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corps;  the  sprinkled 
gore 

Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble 
floor. 

Dispersed  at  length  the  drunken  squadron  ^ 
flies; 

The    victors   to   their   vessel  bear   the 
prize;  610 

And  hear  behind  loud  g^roans  and  lament- 
able cries. 


J 


The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  an- ' 

chors  weigh, 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom 

sea,     « 
While  troops  of  gathered  Rhodians  crowd 

the  key. 

What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone  ? 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone; 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  convey*d; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  tiie  r^st  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more; 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  their  naval 

store;  6ao 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue, 
But  grind  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless 

view: 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try; 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons 

Meanwhile  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy. 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  emmoy: 
The  clififs  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost; 
Jove's  islie  they  seek,  nor  Jove  denies  his 
coast. 
In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  shore. 
With  generous  wines  their  spirits  they  re- 
store: 630 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  re- 
sides; 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing 

brides. 
A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  eauae. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws: 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns;  and  neither  wins, 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  tmoe  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede: 
The  term  expir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove, 
And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love.   64* 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  SONG, 
AND  SECULAR  MASQUE  FROM 
THE  PILGRIM 

[Oo  April  11,  1700,  Dryden  writes  to  Mrs. 
Steward :  *'  Within  this  moneth  there  will  be 
playM  for  my  profit,  an  old  play  of  Fletcher's, 
call'd  The  Pugrim,  corrected  by  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Vanbrook  [i.  e.  Vanbnigh] ;  to 
which  I  have  added  a  new  Masque,  and  am  to 
write  a  new  Prolognie  and  Epilogue  "  (Malone, 
I,  2 ;  181,  182).  ft  is  not  known  whether  this 
performanee  took  place  before  May  1,  the  date 


of  Dryden's  death.  The  play  as  printed,  Jane 
18, 1700  (Malone,  1, 1 ;  830,  831,  on  the  author- 
ity  of  an  adverttaement  in  the  London  GagieUe)^ 
dosed  with  the  following  speech  of  the  Gov- 
ernor :  "  I  hope,  before  yon  go,  sir,  yon  '11  share 
with  ns  an  entertainment  the  late  great  poet  of 
onr  age  prepared  to  celebrate  this  &y.  Let  the 
masque  begin."  Late  may  or  may  not  have 
been  inserted  between  the  time  of  acting  and 
that  of  printing.  It  was  probably  the  original 
intention,  as  Malone  suggests,  to  have  the  play 
acted  on  March  25,  on  which  day  the  year  was 
then  considered  to  begin.    TTie  Seadar  Masque 
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would  thus  celebrate  a  day  generally  regarded 
as  the  opening  of  a  new  century. 

The  Song  was  probably  written  for  the  mad- 
honae  scene  in  the  third  act  of  the  play.  A 
scholar  is  there  abont  to  be  diecharg^d  as  sane, 
bnt  immediately  after  shows  his  madnesB,  fan- 
cying himself  Neptune  stilling  a  tempest ;  his 
mistress  is  Dryden's  own  inrention. 

The  title  of  the  play,  as  pablished  in  1700, 
reads  as  follows :  The  Pilgrim^  a  Comedy :  As 
it  is  Acted  at  the  ThecUre-Boyaly  in  Drury-Lane, 
Written  Orioinally  by  Mr.  Fietcher,  and  now 
very  much  AUer^dj  with  several  Additions.  LUce- 
toise  a  Prologue,  Epilogue,  Dicdogue,  and 
Masque,  Written  by  the  late  Great  Poet  Mr. 
Dryden,  just  before  his  Death,  being  the  last  of 
his  Works.] 

PROLOGUE 

How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who 
write, 

Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they 
bite! 

Where,  like  Tom  DoTe,  they  stand  the  com- 
mon foe; 

Lugg'd  by  the  critic,  baited  by  the  beau. 

Tet  worse,  their  brother  poets  damn  the 
play, 

And  roar  the  loudest,  tho'  they  never  pay. 

The  fops  are  proud  of  scandal,  for  they 
cry, 

At  every  lewd,  low  character:  "  That 's  I." 

He  who  writes  letters  to  himself  would 
swear  9 

The  world  forgot  him,  if  he  was  not  there. 

What  should  a  poet  do  ?     T  is  hard  for 
one 

To  pleasure  all  the  fools  that  would  be 
shown, 

And  yet  not  two  in  ten  will  pass  the  town. 

Most  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing 
kind; 

More  goes  to  make  a  fop  than  fops  can 
find. 
Quack  Maurus,  tho'  he  never  took  de- 
grees 

In  either  of  our  universities, 

Tet  to  be  shown  by  some   kind  wit  he 
looks. 

Because  he  play'd  the  fool,  and  writ  three 
books. 

Bat,  if  he  would  be  worth  a  poet's  pen,    to 

He  must  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again; 

For  all  the  former  fustian  stuff  he  wrote 

Was  dead-bom  dogg'rel,  or  is  quite  for- 
got; 


His  man  of  Uz,  stripped  of  his  Hebrew 

robe, 
Is  just  the  proverb,  and  as  poor  as  Job. 
One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer 

jog; 
But  Arthur  was  a  level,  Job 's  a  bog. 
Tbere,  tho'  he  crept,  yet  still  he  kept  in 

sight; 
But  here  he  founders  in,  and  sinks  down- 
right. 
Had  he  prepar'd  us,  and  been  dull    by 

rule,  30 

Tobit  had  first  been  tum'd  to  ridicule; 
But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe, 
O'erleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrypha; 
Invades  the  Psalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves 

no  room 
For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come. 

But  what  if,  after  all,  this  godly  gear 
Is  not  so  senseless  as  it  would  appear  ? 
Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train; 
His  cant,  like  Merry^Andrew's  noble  vein. 
Catcalls  the  sects,  to  draw  'em  in  again. 
At  leisure  hours,  in  epic  song  he  deals,     41 
Writes   to   the   rumbling   of  his   coach's 

wheels. 
Prescribes  in  baste,  and  seldom  kills  by 

rule. 
But  rides  triumphant  between  stool  and 

stool. 
Well,   let  him   go;   'tis  yet  too   early 

day. 
To  get  himself  a  place  in  farce  or  play. 
We  know  not  by  what  name  we  should  ar- 
raign him, 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him; 
A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  quack, 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  ass's  back:  50 
At  last  grown  wanton,  he  presum'd  to^ 

write, 
Traduc'd  two  kings,  their  kindness  to 

requite; 
One  made  the  doctor,  and  one  dnbb'd  the 

knight. 

EPILOGUE 

Perhaps  the  parson  stretch'd  a  point  too 

far, 
When  with  our  theaters  he  wag'd  a  war. 
He  tells  you  that  this  very  moral  age 
Receiv'd  the  first  infection  from  the  stage. 
But  sure,  a  banish'd  court,  with  lewdness 

fraught, 
The  seeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  brought. 
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Thus  lod^'d,  (as  vice  by  great  example 
thnves,) 

It  first  debauch'd  the  daughters  and  the 
wives. 

London,  a  fruitful  soil,  yet  never  bore 

So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before.  lo 

The  poets,  who  must  live  by  courts,  or 
starve. 

Were  proud  so  good  a  government  to  serve; 

And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  pro- 
fane. 

Tainted  the  stage,  for  some  small  snip  of 
gain. 

For  they,  like  harlots,  under  bawds  pro- 
fess'd. 

Took  all  th'  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the 
least. 

Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail. 

The  court  its  head,  Uie  poets  but  the  tail. 

The  sin  was  of  our  native  growth,  't  is 
true; 

The  scandal  of  the  sin  was  wholly  new.     20 

Misses  there  were,  but  modestly  concealed; 

Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  reveal'd, 

Who  standing,  as  at  Cvprus,  in  her  shrine. 

The  strumpet  was  ador'd  with  rites  di- 
vine. 

Ere  this,  if  saints  had  any  secret  motion, 

'T  was  chamber  practice  all,  and  close  de- 
votion. 

I  pass  the  peccadillos  of  their  time; 

Nothing  but  open  lewdness  was  a  crime. 

A  monarch's  olood  was  venial  to  the  na- 
tion, 

Compar*d  with  one  foul  act  of  fornication. 

Now,  they  would  silence  us,  and  shut  the 
door  31 

That  let  in  all  the  barefac'd  vice  before. 

As  for  reforming  us,  which  some  pre-* 
tend. 

That  work  in  England  is  without  an 
end: 

WeU  we  may  change,  but  we  shall  never 
mend. 

Yet,  if  you  can  but  bear  the  present  stage. 

We    hope    much    better  of    the    coming 
age. 

What  would  you  say,  if  we  should  first' 
begin 

To  stop  the  trade  of  love  behind  the  scene. 

Where  actresses  make  bold  with  married 
men  ?  40 , 

For  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 

In  short,  we  11  grow  as  moral  as  we  can. 


Save  here  and  there  a  woman  or  a  man; 
But  neither  you,  nor  we,  with  all  our" 

pains, 
Can  make  clean  work;  there  will  be  some 

remains. 
While  you  have  still  your  Oates,  and  we 

our  Haynes. 


SONG  OF  A  SCHOLAR  AND  HIS 
MISTRESS,  WHO.  BEING  CROSST) 
BY  THEIR  FRIENDS,  FELL  MAD 
FOR  ONE  ANOTHER,  AND  NOW 
FIRST  MEET  IN   BEDLAM 

MiuiewUMn. 
The  lovers  enter  <U  oppaeUe  door$t  each  hdd  6y  a 


Phyllis.     Look,  look,  I  see  —  I  see  my  love 

appear  I 

*T is  he 't  is  he  alone; 

For  like  him  there  is  none: 

'TIS  the  dear,  dear  man;  'tis  thee, 

dear! 

A  myntas.  Hark !  the  winds  war; 

The  foamy  waves  roar; 

I  see  a  ship  afar. 

Tossing  and  tossing,  and  twalring 

to  the  shore: 

But  what 's  that  I  view. 

So  radiant  of  hue  —  to 

St.  Hermo,  St.  Hermo,  that  sits 

upon  the  sails  ? 

Ah !  No,  no,  no. 

St.  Hermo  never,  never  shone  so 

bright; 

Tis  Phyllis,  only  Phyllis,  can 

shoot  so  fair  a  light; 

Tis   Phyllis,  'tis  PhyUis,  that 

saves  the  ship  alone. 

For  all  the  winds  are  hush'd,  and 

the  storm  is  overblown. 

Phyllis,      Let  me  go,  let  me  run,  let  me  fl j 

to  his  arms. 

Amyntas,  li  all  the  Fates  combine, 

And  all  the  Furies  join, 

I  '11  force  my  way  to  Phyllis,  and 

break  thro'  the  charms,  ao 

Here  they  break  from  their  keepere^  run  to  etuh  other, 
and  embrace. 

Phyllis.      Shall  I  marry  the  man  I  love  ? 

And  shall  I  conclude  my 
pains? 
Now  blest  be  the  powers  above, 
I  feel  the  blood  bound  in 
my  veins; 
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With  a  lively  leap  it  began  to 
moTe, 
And  the  vapon  leave  my 
brains. 
Amyntai,   Body  joined  to  body,  and  heart 

joined  to  heart, 
To  make  sore  of  the  core, 
Go  call  the  man  in  black,  to 
mumble  o'er  his  part. 
Phyllis,     But  suppose  he  should  stay  —  30 
AmynUu.   At  worst  if  he  delay, 

T  is  a  work  must  be  done; 
We  'II  borrow  but  a  day, 

And  the  better  the  sooner 
begun. 
Chanu  of  Both. 

At  wont  if  he  delay,  &c. 

They  ntn  <mi  together  hand  te  hand. 

THE   SECULAR  MASQUE 
Enter  jAHVt. 

Janus.        Chronos,  Chronos,  mend   thy 

pace; 
An  hundred  times  the  roll- 
ing sun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has 
run 
In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold,  the  goal  in  sight; 
Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy 
flight. 

Enter  Crbomos,  tpith  a  Mcylhe  in  hU  hand^  and  a  great 
globe  en  hie  back,  which  he  eett  down  at  hie  entrance. 

Chronos,    Weary,  weary  of  my  weieht, 

Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight, 
And   leave   the  world   be- 
hind. 
I  could  not  bear  10 

Another  year 

The  load  of  humankind. 

Enter  Koim,  laughing. 

Momus,      Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  well 

hast  thou  done 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 
And  lighten  thy  back; 
The  world  was  a  fool,  e'er  since 

it  begun. 
And   since   neither   Janus,   nor 
Chronos,  nor  I 
Can  hinder  the  crimes. 
Or  mend  the  bad  times,    19 
'TIS  better  to  laugh    than   to 
cry. 


Chorus  of  all  Three. 

*Tis  better  to  Utugh  than  to  cry. 
Janus.       Since  Momus  oomes  to  laugh 

below. 
Old  Time,  begin  the  show. 
That  he  may  see,  in  every  scene. 
What  changes  in  this  age  have 
been. 
Chronos.    Then,  goddess  of  the  silver  bow, 

begin. 
Home^  or  hunting  mueie  within. 
Enter  DiAMA. 
Diana.      .  With  horns  and  with  hounds  I 

waken  the  day, 
And  hie  to  my  woodland  walks 

away; 
I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  bus- 

km'd  soon, 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing 
moon.  30 

I  course  the  fleet  stag,  unkennel 

the  fox, 
And  chase  the  wild  goats  o'er 

summits  of  rocks; 
With  shouting  and  hooting  we 

pierce  thro'  the  sky. 
And    Echo    turns   hunter,  and 
doubles  the  cry. 
Chorus  of  All, 

With   shouting   and   hooting  we 

pierce  thro*  the  sky. 
And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  dotP' 
hies  the  cry. 
Janus.      Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime: 
Chronos.   Free  from  rage: 
Diana.  And  free  from  crime: 

Momus.    A  very  merry,  dancing,  drink- 
ing. 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  onthink- 

ing  time.  40 

Chorus  of  All. 

Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime. 
Free  from  rage,  and  free  from 

crime; 
A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking^ 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinh" 
ing  time. 

Dance  qf  DiAKA*t  attendants. 
Enter  Mabs. 
Mars.       Inspire  the  vocal  brass,  inspire; 
The  world  is  past  its  infant  age: 
Arms  and  honor, 
Arms  and  honor, 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire,    • 
And  kindle  manly  rage.  50 
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Mars  has  look'd  the  sky  to  red; 
And  Peace,  the  lazy  good,  is  fled. 
Plenty,  Peace,  and  Pleasure  fly; 
The  sprightly  green 
In  woodland  walks  no  more  is 
seen; 
The  sprightly  green  has  dnmk 
the  Tyrian  dye. 
Chorus  ofAU. 

Plenty y  Peace f  &o. 
Mars.       Sound    the    trumpet,  beat  the 

drum; 
Thro'  all  Uie  world  around, 
Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  sound, 
The  warrior  god  is  come.  6i 

Chorus  of  All, 

Sound  the  trumpet,  &c. 
Momus.     Thy  sword  within  the  scabbard 

keep, 
And  let  mankind  asree; 
Better  the  world  were  fast  asleep, 

Than  kept  awake  by  thee. 
The  fools  are  only  thinner. 

With  all  our  cost  and  care; 
But  neither  side  a  winner,        69 
For  things  are  as  they  were. 
Chorus  of  All. 

The  fools  are  only,  &c. 
Enter  Ywxm. 

Venus.      Calms  appear  when  storms  are 

past, 
Loye  will  haye  his  hour  at  last: 
Nature  is  my  kindly  care; 
Mars  destroys,  and  I  repair; 


Take  me,  take  me,  while  yoo 

may; 
Venus  comes  not  ev'ry  day. 
Chorus  of  All, 

Take  her,  take  her,  &c. 
Chronos.   The  world  was  then  so  light, 

I  scarcely  felt  the  weight;        80 
Joy  rul'a  the  day,  and  Loye  the 

night. 
But  since  the  Queen  of  Pleasure 
left  the  ground, 
I  faint,  I  lag, 
And  feebly  drag 
The  pond'rous  orb  around. 
Momus,     All,  all    of    a    piece    through- 
out: 
Pointing  to  UuxA. 

Thy    chase    had    a    beast 


in 


yiew; 


ToMabm. 

Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about; 

To  Ybhdb. 

Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 

Janus.      'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  oat:      9» 

Chronos.  And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

Chorus  of  All. 

All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout  : 

Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view; 

Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about; 

Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue, 

'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  outf 

And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

Donee  qf  AtmtofMn,  nymphs,  toaniori, 
andlovert. 


APPENDIX  I 

POEMS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DRYDEN  OR  ONLY  IN  PART  WRITTEN  BY  HIM 


[Hm  amon  of  Dryden^s  writingB  U  not  easy  to  detanniiM.  Dryden  aeenu  to  have  had  no  trace  of  petty  ranity 
in  regard  to  hia  own  minor  works.  For  one  of  Tonaon'a  miaoellany  Toiumes  he  might  gather  together  a  doaen  old 
prologues  and  songs  that  he  had  lyhig  by  him,  but  further  than  this  he  made  no  attempt  to  collect  hia  occasional 
poems.  Henoe  it  is  likely  tliat  among  the  anonymoos  pieces  printed  in  miscellanies,  between  1660  and  1700,  by 
iNiay  and  conscienceless  editors,  there  mav  be  found  some  written  by  him.  After  his  death  numy  pieoas,  some 
certainly  genuine,  others  as  certainly  spurious,  were  published  under  his  name. 

In  the  text  of  the  present  Tolume  there  are  included  sereral  poems  that  are  only  in  part  by  Dryden,  or  that 
mav  not  be  his  work  at  all :  see,  for  example,  the  headnotes  on  pages  76, 137.  In  the  present  Appendix  there  are 
indnded :  (1)  some  pieces  ascribed  to  Dryden  in  his  own  time,  or  shortly  after  tt,  but  of  doubtful  authenticity ; 
<2)  some  poems  assigned  to  Dryden  on  internal  OTidence,  in  modem  times ;  (3)  a  translati<m  of  Boileau*ft  Art  of 
Podrffy  in  which  Dryden  had  some  small  share.  Finally,  there  follows  a  series  of  titles  of  poems  that  hare  been 
printed  in  editions  of  Dryden's  works,  or  have  been  otherwise  attributed  to  bim,  but  that  are  in  all  probability 
sparions.    An  explanatco'y  note  accompanies  each  title.] 


PROLOGUE,  EPILOGUE,  AND  SONG 
FROM  THE  INDIAN  QUEEN 

[This  heroic  play  was  first  printed  in  Four  New 
Play*  .  .  .  wriUenbv  .  .  .  Sir  Robert  Howard^  1665. 
It  waa  first  acted  in  January,  1664  (Pepys'  Diary^ 
January  27).  Dryden*s  name  was  nerer  iotned  to  it  In 
his  lifetime;  nor  was  the  play  induded  in  the  first 
collected  edition  of  his  dramatic  works,  published  in 
1701 .  But  in  his  ConneeHon  of  The  Indian  Bmperor  to 
The  Indian  Queen  (Bcott-Saintsbury  edition*,  U.  321) 
Dryden  claims  part  of  the  latter  drama  as  his  own 
work.  (Compare  headnote,  page  21.)  It  is  therefore 
jnat  possible  that  he  is  the  author  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following  pieoea.] 

PROLOGUE 

As  the  nrasio  plays  a  soft  air,  the  curtain  rises  softly, 
and  discoTers  an  Indian  boy  and  girl  sleeping  under 
two  plantain  trees ;  and,  when  the  curtain  is  almost 
up,  the  music  turns  into  a  tune  expressing  an  alarm, 
at  which  the  boy  wakes,  and  speaks : 

BOT.   Wake,  wake,  Queyiral  our  soft  rest 
mii8t  oease, 
And  fly  together  wiUi  our  country's  peace ; 
No  more  must  we  sleep  under  pbuatain  shade. 
Which  neither  heat  could  pierce,  nor  cold  in- 

Tade; 
Where  honnteous  nature  neyer  feels  decay, 
And  opening  buds  drire  fallingr  fruits  awav. 
QuBViRA.  Why  should  men  quarrel  here, 
where  all  possess 
As  much  as  they  oau  hope  for  by  success  ? 
None  can  hare  most,  where  nature  is  so  kind 
As  to  exceed  man's  use,  tho'  not  his  mind.      i« 
BoT.  By  ancient  prophecies  we  hare  been 
told, 
Our  world  shall  be  subdued  by  one  more  old ; 
And,  see.  that  world  already 's  hither  come. 
QuB.  If  these  be  they,  we  welcome  then  our 
doom. 
Their  looks  are  such  that  mercy  flows  from 

thence, 
More  gentle  than  our  natiye  innocenoe. 
BoT.  Why  should  we  then  fear  these  are 
enemies, 
That  rather  seem  to  us  like  deities  ? 


QtTB.  By  their  protection  let  us  beg  to  live ; 
They  came  not  here  to  conquer,  but  f  orgiye.  m 
If  so,  your  goodness  may  your  pow'r  express, 
And  we  shul  judge  both  best  by  our  success. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKBN   BY  MONTEZUMA 


Tou  see  what  shifts  we  are  inf oro'd  to  try, 

To  help  out  wit  with  some  variety ; 

Shows  may  be  found  that  neyer  yet  were  seen, 

'Tis  hard  to  find  such  wit  as  ne'er  has  beeu. 

Tou  haye  seen  all  that  this  old  world  could  do. 

We  therefore  try  the  fortune  of  the^  new, 

And  hope  it  is  below  your  aim  to  hit 

At  untaught  nature  with  your  practiced  wit : 

Our  naked  Indians,  then,  when  wits  appear, 

Would  as  soon  choose  to  haye  the  Spaniards 

here.  >• 

'T  is  true,  y'  haye  marks  enough,  the  plot,  the 

show. 
The  poet's  scenes,  nay,  more,  the  painter's  too ; 
If  all  thk  fail,  considering  the  cost, 
*T  is  a  true  yoyage  to  the  Indies  lost :  ^ 
But  if  you  smile  on  all,  then  these  designs. 
Like  the  imperfect  treasure  of  our  minds. 
Will  pass  for  current  wheresoe'er  the^  go. 
When  to  your  bounteous  hands  their  stamps 

they  owe. 

SONG    IS    SUPPOSED    SUNG    BY    AERIAL 

SPIRITS 

PooB  mortals  that  are  dogg'd  with  earth  below 
Sink  under  loye  and  care, 
While  we  that  dwell  in  air 
Such  heayy  passions  neyer  know. 
Why  then  should  mortals  be 
Unwilling  to  be  free 
From  bl<x>dj  that  sullen  cloud 
Which  shining  souls  does  shroud  ? 
Then  they  'fi  shew  bright. 
And  like  us  light,  ^  ^  it 

When  leaving  bodies  with  their  eare, 
They  slide  to  us  and  air. 
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A   SONG 

21iii  BODg  ifl  found  in  Covad  Garden  Drollery,  1672. 
included  here  becauM  of  its  resemblance  to  a  aong 
in  An  Evening^  Love :  compare  page  66.  It  may  have 
been  a  yarlation  by  Dryden  on  the  same  theme.] 


Faib  was  my  miBtreas.  and  fine  aa  a  bride 
That  is  decked  in  ner  wedding^  attire ; 

Her  eyes  do  protest  I  shall  not  be  denied, 
And  yet  1  dare  hardlv  come  nigh  her. 

I  aeem*d  to  be  sad,  and  she  smU^d, 

Which  I  thought  did  a  kindness  betraj ; 
Then  forward  I  go, 
But  was  dash'd  with  a  no, 

Tet  came  off  with  a  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha ; 

Hey,  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha. 


10 


II 


Strange  was  she  then  as  a  politic  nun, 

And  I  found  my  first  courting  was  lost ; 

Her  frowns  put  me  farther  then  when  I  begun : 
O  see  how  poor  mortals  are  cross'd  I 

I  then  made  another  assault, 

When  her  kindness  began  to  display  ; 
And  I  brought  her  to  this, 
That  she  ^ave  me  a  kiss. 

And  came  off  with  a  ha  ha  ha  na  ha  ha  ha  ha ; 

Hey,  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha.  to 

III 

High  was  m^  courage,  but  more  mj  desire, 

Which  fed  my  addresses  with  force, 
That  you  could  not  distinguish  whose  eyes  had 
most  fire. 
Or  who  had  the  prettiest  discourse. 
Agreed  we  laid  down  and  tumbled 
Till  both  were  aweary  of  play : 
Tho*  I  spent  a  full  shue. 
Yet  bjr  Cupid  I  swear, 
I  came  off  with  a  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha ; 
Hey,  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha.  so 


ENJOYMENT 

A  SONG  AT  THE   KING'S   HOUSB 

[This  song  is  found,  with  title  as  abore,  in  New  Court 
ScngM  and  Poenu,  by  R.  F.,  Oent.,  1672,  from  which 
the  following  text  is  taken.  It  also  occurs  in  Covent 
Garden  DroUery,  1672,  where  it  is  lieaded  simply  Song. 
It  is  included  here  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  song 
in  Carriage  h  la  Mode:  compare  page  68.  It  may 
haTS  been  a  variation  by  Dryden  on  the  same  theme.] 


So  closely,  closely  pressM, 

In  his  Glymena's  arms  young  Damon  lay ; 
Panting  in  that  transport  so  o^er-blest, 

He  seem'd  just  ready,  lust  to  die  away. 
Oymena  beheld  him  witn  amorous  eyes, 
And  thus  betwixt  sighing  and  kissing  she  cries: 
**  O  make  not  such  haste  to  be  gone : 
'T  is  too  much  unkind, 
Whilst  I  stay  behind. 
For  you  to  be  dying  alone."  lo 


II 


This  made  the  youth,  now  drawing  to  his  end. 
The  happy  moment  of  his  death  suspend ; 
But  with  so  great  a  pain 
His  soul  he  did  retain, 
That  with  himself  he  seem'd  at  strife 
Whether  to  let  out  lore  or  keep  in  life. 
Then  she,  who  already  was  hasting  to  death. 
Said   softly,  and   trembling,  and  all  out  of 
breath: 
**  O  now,  my  We,  now  let  us  go  1 
Die  with  me,  Damon,  now ;  for  I  die  too.*'  «• 
Thus  died  they,  but 't  was  of  so  sweet  a  death. 
That  so  to  die  again  they  took  new  breath. 


A  SONG 

[See  headnote,  page  68.] 

I 

Fabbwsll,  dear  RcTccchia,  my  joy  and  my 

grief. 
Too  long  I  have  loT'd  you  and  found  no  relief ; 
Undone  by  your  jailer  too  strict  and  severe. 
Your  eyes  gaye  me  love  and  he  gives  me  desi»ir. 
Now  urg'd  by  your  interest  I  seek  to  retire 
Far  off  from  the  cause  of  so  hopeless  a  fire ; 
To  stay  near  von  still  were  in  Tain  to  torment 
Your  eps  with  a  passion  you  must  not  content. 

II 

To  Utc  in  the  country  with  fools  is  less  pain 
Then  still  to  endure  an  unwilling  disdain  ;  t« 
You  *re  the  cause  of  my  exile,  and  far  off  I  'U  go, 
That  none  of  my  sufferings  vou  ever  may  know. 
But  if  some  kind  fate  you  should  (dianoe  to  con- 
vey, 
And  thro*  woods  where  I  *ve  been  your  jonm^y 

should  lay. 
Your  name  when  you  find  upon  every  tree. 
You  *11  say :  ''  Poor  Alexis  f  *t  was  written  by 
thee." 

PROLOGUE  TO  JULIUS  CiESAR 

[This  prologue  was  first  printed  in  Coveni  Oardm 
Drollery,  1672,  a  misoeUany  which  omtains  several  d 
Dryden^s  early  poems :  see  headnotes  on  pages  61,  M, 
64-66,  68.  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  in  Nole*  and  Queries, 
series  I.  ix.  95,  96,  assigns  this  prologue  to  Dryden, 
largely  because  the  criticism  of  Shakespeare  tad  Jonson 
here  expressed  greatly  resembles  tliat  embodied  hi  Dry- 
den's  £*say  of  Dramatic  Poesy.  The  present  editor 
finds  much  force  in  this  aignment  and  in  that  baaed 
on  the  general  style  of  the  prologue.  On  the  ottier 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  Dryden  never  included  the 
pieoe  in  any  of  his  miscellany  volumes.  In  a  man 
of  Dryden^s  careless  habits,  such  reasoning  has  Utile 
weight :  compare  headnotes  on  pages  51,  66,  68.] 

In  country  beauties  as  we  often  see 
Something  that  takes  in  their  simplicity ; 
Yet  while  they  charm,  they  know  not  they 

fair. 
And  take  without  their  spreading  of  the  snare 
Such  artless  beauty  lies  in  Shakespeare's  wit; 
'T  was  well  in  spite  of  him  whate'er  he  writ. 


AN   ESSAY   UPON   SATIRE 
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His  exoellenoies  ojune  and  were  not  aon^ht ; 
His  words  li^e  oasnal  atoms  made  a  Uious^ht, 
Drew  up  themselyes  in  rank  and  file  and  writ. 
He  wond'rin^  how  the  devil  it  were  such  wit. 
Thns,  like  the  drunken  tinker  in  his  play,       i 
He  grew  a  prince  and  never  knew  which  way. 
He  did  not  Know  what  trope  or  figure  meant, 
Bat  to  persuade  is  to  be  eloquent ; 
So  in  this  CcBsar  which  this  day  you  see, 
Tnlly  ne*er  spoke  as  he  makes  Anthony. 
Those  then  that  tax  his  learning  are  to  blanie ; 
He  knew  the  thing,  but  did  not  know  tiie  name. 
Great  Jonson  did  tnat  ignorance  adore, 
A.nd,  tho'  he  envied  much,  admir'd  him  more.  *• 
The  faultless  Jonson  equally  writ  well ; 
Shakespeare  made  faults,  but  then  did  more 

excel. 
One  close  at  guard  like  some  old  fencer  lay ; 
T'other  more  open,  but  he  shew'd  more  play. 
In  imitation  Jonson^s  wit  was  shown ; 
Heaven^  made  his  men,  but  Shakespeare  made 

his  own. 
Wise  Jonson's  talent  in  observing  lay. 
But  others*  follies  still  made  up  his  play. 
He  drew  the  like  in  each  elaborate  hue, 
But  Shakespeare  like  a  master  did  design,      so 
Jonson  with  skill  dissected  humankind, 
And  show'd  their  faults  that  they  their  faults 

might  find ; 
But  then,  as  all  anatomists  must  do. 
He  to  the  meanest  of  mankind  did  go. 
And  took  from  gibbets  such  as  he  would  show. , 
Both  are  so  great  that  he  must  boldly  dare 
Who  both  of  'em  does  judge  and  both  com- 
pare. 
If  amoi^t  poets  one  more  bold  there  be, 
Tlie  man  that  dare  attempt  in  either  way,  is  he. 


LINES    ON    SETTLERS    EMPRESS    OF 
MOROCCO 

[In  1673  Blkanah  Settle,  s  dramatist  aerenteen  yean 
yonnger  than  Dryden,  won  g^eat  succmb  by  his  heroic 
play,  TAe  Empreu  0/  Morocco,  and  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  to  eolipee  the  feme  of  the  author  of  The  ConqUfCst 
qf  Oranada.  The  Empress  of  Morocco^  when  pub- 
lished, was  decorated  with  engraving  then  first  used 
in  a  drama,  and  was  sold  for  two  shillings,  double  the 
ordinary  price.  Dryden,  Utterly  mortifled,  joined 
Orowne  and  Bhadwell  in  writing  a  scurrilous  pamphlet, 
published  in  1674,  entitled  Notes  and  Observations  on 
The  Empress  of  Morocco  ;  or^  Some  feto  Erratas  to  be 
Printed  instead  of  the  Scuiptures  unth  the  Second  EdU 
Hon  of  thai  Play.  Settle,  in  a  reply  published  in  the 
same  year,  treated  Dryden  as  the  principal  author 
of  this  pamphlet;  but  Growne,  in  his  epistle  before 
Caligula  {Works^  1874,  iv.  353).  claims  three  fourths 
of  the  piece  as  his  own.  From  this  least  known  of  Dry- 
den's  works,  which  has  never  been  reprinted  in  fuU, 
the  following  lines  are  taken.  They  parody  a  passage 
in  The  Empress  of  Morocco  describing  the  approach  of 
a  fleet.  Knee  they  rise  far  above  the  general  level  of 
the  pamphlet,  they  may  be  ascribed,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  to  Dryden  rather  than  to  one  of  his  col- 
laborators.] 


To  jerk  him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will  not 

trans-prose  his  verse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words 
trans-nonsense  sense,  that  by  my  stuff  people  may 
Judge  the  better  what  his  is . 


Qreat  boy,  thy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done 
From  press  and  plates  in  fleets  do  homeward 

come, 
And  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride 
Their  course  in  balletreingers'  baskets  g^uide. 
Whose  greazy  twigs  do  aU  new  beauties  take 
From  the  gay  shews  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 
Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 
A  senseless  tale,  with  fluttering  fustian  filUd. 
No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear; 
Thy  words  big  bulks  of   boist'rous  bombast 
bear ;  10 

With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players*  months 

rebound. 
When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words*  empty 

sound. 
By  thee  inspired,  thy  rumbling  Terses  roll, 
As  if  that  rnyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 
And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too. 
To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow, 
As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance. 
To  the  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance. 
To  whom  by  instinct  all  thy  stuff  is  dear ; 
Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theater.  to 

From   breaths    of    fools    thy    commendation 

spreads ; 
Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  logger- 
heads; 
With  noise   and    laughing   each  thy  fustian 

E'eets; 
pp'd  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits. 
Who  have  their  tribute  sent  and  homage  given, 
As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven. 

Thus  I  have  daub*d  him  with  his  own  puddle. 


AN   ESSAY   UPON   SATIRE 

[This  poem  is  here  reprinted  from  Poems  on  Affairs 
of  State^  ed.  4, 1702.  It  was  first  printed  early  in  1680, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Hilary 
Term  (February)  of  that  year.  Accordmg  to  the  half- 
Utle  preceding  the  poem,  in  The  Works  of  John  Shef- 
field^ Earl  oj  MulgravCy  Marquis  of  Normanby^  and 
Duke  of  Buekingham^  1723,  it  was  written  in  1675. 
Dryden  certainly  had  little  share  in  writmg  this  poem, 
perhaps  no  share  at  all.  The  evidence,  which  is  incon- 
sistent and  perplexing,  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

When  the  poem  was  circulated,  apparently  in  manu- 
script, in  1679,  Lord  Rochester  affected  to  believe 
Dryden  the  author,  and  in  consequence  of  the  attack 
on  himself  in  lines  230-269  had  him  assaulted  one  even- 
ing in  Rose  Alley :  see  Biographical  Sketchy  pp.  zxv, 
xxvi.  The  poem  is  sssigned  to  Dryden  in  Poems  on 
Affairs  of  Stale,  ed.  4,  1702,  and  ed.  5,  1703.  (The 
earlier  editions  have  not  been  accessible  to  the  present 
editor.)  In  Spencers  Anecdotes  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  attributed  to  Dean  Lockier,  who  knew 
Dryden  well : 

'*  SheflBeld,  Duke  of  Buckingham's  famous  essay,  has 
certahily  been  cried  up  much  more  than  it  deserves, 
though  corrected  a  good  deal  by  Dryden.  It  was  this 
which  set  him  up  for  a  poet ;  and  he  was  resolved  to 
keep  up  that  character,  if  he  could,  by  aiiy  means,  fair 
or  foul.  Could  anything  be  more  impudent  than  his 
pubUdiing  thst  satire,  for  writing  which  Dryden  was 
beat  in  Rose  Alley  (and  which  was  so  remarkably 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Eose  Alley  S^irt)^  as  his 
own !  He  made,  indeed,  a  few  alterations  in  it  first ; 
but  these  were  only  verbal,  and  generally  for  the 
wOTse." 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  poem  is  attribnted  to  Lord 
Mulgrave  in  A  New  CoUeeiion  0/  Poena  relating  to  State 
Affair*^  1705.  More  important,  Mulgrare  poaitavelv  de- 
nied Dryden*B  authorship,  in  a  passsse  of  his  own  E*s<^ 
en  Poetry  f  first  published  in  1682.  (For  notice  of  pabli- 
oation,  see  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Michaelmas  Term 
(November)  of  that  ]rear :  this  first  edition  of  the  Estay 
has  not  been  accessible  to  the  present  editor.)  In  the 
second  edition  of  the  Enay  on  Poetry^  1691,  he  made 
the  denial  more  emphatic  by  adding  eidenotes :  passage 
and  notes  are  as  f oUows : 

The  *  Laurent  here  [in  Mtirel  may  justly  claim  our  Praise, 

Grown'd  by  y  MaoFleckito  with  immortal  Bi^s ; 

The  />rai«  a  and  punvth'd  for  another's  *  Rhimes, 

Hii  own  deserve  as  great  Applause  sometimes ; 

But  once  his  Peffosum  has  bom  dead  Weighty 

Rid  by  some  lumpiah  Minister  of  State. 

*  Mr.  2> n.  fl  A  famous  Satyrieal  Poem  of  his.   *  A  Libel, 

for  which  he  was  both  applauded  and  wounded,  tho  mtirelj 
innocent  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  a  later  edition,  1713,  of  the  Essay  on  Poetry  (in- 
cluded by  Tonson  in  one  volume  with  Poenis  oy  the 
Earl  o/Boseomon,  1717),  the  last  note  becomes : 

A  Copy  of  Verses,  caird  An  E$aay  on  Satyr,  lot  which  Mr. 
Drytfenwas  both  Applauded  and  Beaten,  tho'  not  only  Inno- 
eent  but  Ignorant,  of  the  whole  matter. 

Fhially,  the  Essay  upon  Satire  appears  in  Mnlgrave*s 
Works,  1723. 

Thus  the  evidence  for  Dryden's  having  a  share  in  the 
authorship  of  the  Essay  upon  Satire  is  extremely  slen- 
der. The  ascriptions  of  authorship  in  Poems  on  Affairs 
0/  Slate  doubtless  rested  onlv  on  current  gossip,  and 
are  of  no  authority.  Lockier  s  testimony  &  em^ati- 
cally  at  secondhand;  moreover,  the  first  pert  of  it 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion.  Still,  Mul- 
grave's  vanity  would  lead  him  to  minimise  any  aid  he 
may  have  received  from  Dryden;  and  even  his  footnote 
of  1713  does  not  state  that  Dryden  was  '*  ignorant " 
of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  the  attack  on  Roch- 
ester contained  in  it.  The  present  editor,  however, 
thinks  it  certain  that  Mulgrave  was  the  real  author  of 
this  poem,  which  is  here  reprinted  because  of  its  bear- 
ing on  Di^den's  biography,  and  because  of  the  possi- 
biUty  that  some  parts  of  it  may  liave  been  his  work.] 

How  dull,  and  how  insensible  a  beast 

Is  man,  wno  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest ! 

Philosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 

In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move : 

Bat  those  were  pedants,  when  compared  with 

these. 
Who  know  not  only  to  instruct,  but  please. 
Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  way, 
Mysterious  morals  gently  to  convey 
In  charming  numbers ;  so  that  as  men  prew 
Pleased  with  their  poems,  they  grew  wiser  too. 
Satire  has  always  snone  among  the  rest,  " 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best, 
To  tell  men  freely  of  uieir  foulest  faults ; 
To   laugh    at   their   vain   deeds,  and  vainer 

thoughts. 
In  satire  too  the  wise  took  di£Ferent  ways, 
To  each  deserving  its  peculiar  praise. 
Some  did  all  folly  with  just  shiurpness  blame, 
Whilst  others  laugh'd  and  scorn'd  them  into 

shame; 
But  of  these  two,  the  last  succeeded  best, 
As  men  aim  rightest  when  they  shoot  in  jest,  m 
Yet,  if  we  may  presume  to  bbune  our  guides, 
And  censure  those  who  censure  all  besides, 
In  other  things  they  justly  are  preferrM ; 
In  this  alone  methinks  the  ancients  errM : 


Against  the  grossest  follies  they  declaim ; 
Hard  they  pursue,  but  hunt  ignoble  ^ame. 
Nothinf^  is  easier  than  such  blots  to  hit, 
And  't  IS  the  talent  of  each  vulgar  wit : 
Besides,  H  is  labor  lost ;  for  who  would  preadi 
Monds  to  Armstrong,  or  dull  Aston  teach  ?     » 
'T  is  being  devout  at  play,  wise  at  a  balL 
Or  bringing  wit  and  friendship  to  WhiteJialL- 
Bnt  wiui  sharp  eyes  those  nicer  fanlts  to  find, 
Which  lie  obscurely  in  the  wisest  mind ; 
That  little  speck  which  all  the  rest  does  spoil. 
To  wash  off  that  would  be  a  noble  toil. 
Beyond  the  loose-writ  libels  of  this  age. 
Or  the  f  oro'd  scenes  of  our  dedinii^  stage : 
Above  all  censure,  too,  each  little  wit 
Will  be  so  glad  to  see  the  greater  hit ;  «• 

Who,  iudging  better^  tho*  concerned  the  most. 
Of  sucn  correction  will  have  cause  to  boast. 
In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share. 
And  every  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there. 
Old  storv-tellers  too  must  jpine  and  die. 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by : 
Like  her  who  missM  her  name  in  a  lampoon. 
And  griev'd  to  find  herself  decayed  so  soon. 
No  common  coxcomb  must  be  mentioned  here. 
Nor  the  dull  train  of  dancing  sparks  appear,  » 
Nor  fluttering  ofiicers  who  never  fight : 
Of  such  a  wretched  rabble  who  would  write  ? 
Much  less  half  wits :  that 's  more  against  oar 

rules; 
For  they  are  fops,  the  other  are  but  fools. 
Who  would  not  be  as  silly  as  Dunbar ; 
As  dull  as  Monmouth,  rather  than  l^r  Garr  f 
The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too. 
Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado ; 
Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  fast. 
Like  .^Esop's  fox  becomes  a  prey  at  last,         «• 
Nor  shall  the  royal  mistresses  be  nam'd. 
Too  ugly,  or  too  easy  to  be  blamM ; 
With  whom  each  rhyming  fool  keeps  such  a 

pother. 
They  are  as  common  that  way  as  the  other : 
Yet  sauntering  Charles  between  his  beastly] 

brace    ^  '. 

Meets  with  dissembling  still  in  either  place,  | 
Affected  humor,  or  a  painted  face.^ 
In  loyal  libels  we  have  often  told  him, 
How  one  has  jilted  him,  the  other  sold  him : 
How  that  affects  to  laugh,  how  this  to  weep ;  » 
But  who  can  rail  so  long  as  he  can  sleep  ? 
Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  misled, 
Fidse,  foolish,  old,  ill-natur'd,  and  ill-bred  ? 
Eamely  and  Ayles — y,  with  all  that  race 
Of  busy  blockheads,  shall  have  here  no  place ; 
At  council  set  as  foils  on  D — bv's  score. 
To  make  that  great  false  jewel  shine  the  more ; 
Who  all  that  while  was  thought  exceeding  wise, 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies. 
But  there  's  no  meddling  with  such  naoseoni 

men;  •• 

Their  very  names  have  tir'd  my  lazy  pen: 
'T  is  time  to  quit  their  company,  and  cbooM 
Some  fitter  subject  for  a  sharjier  Muse. 

First,  let 's  behold  the  merriest  man  alive 
Against  his  careless  genius  vainly  strive ; 
Quit  his  dear  ease,  some  deep  design  to  lay, 
'Gainst  a  set  time,  and  then  forget  the  day : 
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Tet  he  will  lamgh  at  his  best  friends,  and  be 
Just  as  good  company  as  Nokes  and  Lee. 
Bat  when  he  aims  at  reason  or  at  nile, 
fie  turns  himself  the  best  In  ridienle. 
Let  him  at  business  nie'er  so  earnest  sit, 
Shew  him  but  mirth,  and  bait  that  mirth  with 

wit; 
That  shadow  of  a  jest  shall  be  enjoy'd, 
Tho*  he  left  all  mankind  to  be  destroy*d. 
So  cat  transformed  sat  nayely  and  demure, 
Tillmouae  appeared,  and  thought  himself  secure; 
But  soon  the  ladj  had  him  in  her  eye, 
And  from  her  fnend  did  just  as  odoly  fly. 
Reaching  aboTe  our  nature  does  no  good :      100 
We  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood; 
As  by  our  little  MachiaTel  we  find,     (E-  of  S— 7. 
That  nimblest  creature  of  Uie  busy  kind. 
His  limbs  are  crippled  and  his  body  shakes ;   ] 
Yet  his  hard  mina,  which  all  this  bustle  makes,  V 
No  pity  of  its  poor  companion  takes.  J 

What  grayitjr  can  hold  from  laughing  out. 
To  see  nim  drag  his  feeble  legs  Mx>at  ? 
Like  hounds  ill-coupled,  Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Thro'  hed^,  ditches,  and  thro*  all  that 's  ill.  no 
'T  were  enme  in  any  man  but  him  alone. 
To  nse  a  body  so,  tho'  't  is  one's  own : 
Yet  this  false  comfort  neyer  giyes  him  o'er, 
That  whilst  he  creeps  his  Tigorous  thoughts  can 
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Alas  1  that  soaring,  to  those  few  that  know, 
Is  but  a  busy  groTeline  here  below. 
So  men  in  rapture  think  Uiey  mount  the  sky, ' 
Whilst  on  the  ground  th'  intranced  wretches 

lie: 
So  modem  fops  hare  fancied  they  could  fly. 
Whilst 't  is  their  heads  alone  are  in  the  air,   uo 
And  for  the  most  part  building  castles  there  ; 
As  the  new  earl,  with  parts  desenring  \.E.  of  £— x. 

praise, 
And  wit  enough  to  laugh  at  his  own  ways ; 
Yet  loses  all  soft  days  and  sensual  nights. 
Kind  nature  checks,  and  kinder  fortune  sUghts ; 
Striying  against  his  ouiet  all  he  can. 
For  the  fine  notion  of  a  busy  man. 
And  what  is  that  at  best,  but  one  whose  mind 
Is  made  to  tire  himself  and  all  mankind  ?  ^   iw 
For  Ireland  he  would  go ;  faith,  let  him  reign  ; 
For  if  some  odd  fantastic  lord  would  fain 
Carry  in  trunks,  and  all  my  dnidgery  do, 
I  'U  not  only  pay  him  but  admire  nim  too. 
But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  Iitcs, 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contriTce  ? 
Will  auT  dog  that  hath  his  teeth  and  stones 
Refin'dly  lesTe  his  bitches  and  his  bones. 
To  turn  a  wheel  ?  and  bark  to  be  employ'd, 
While  Venus  is  by  riyal  dogs  enjoy'd  ?  u» 

Yet  this  fond  man,  to  get  a  statesman's  name. 
Forfeits  his  friends,  his  freedom,  and  his  fame. 

Tho'  satire  nicely  writ  no  humor  stings 
But  those  who  merit  jiraise  in  other  thinn ; 
Yet  we  must  needs  this  one  exception  make, 
And  break  our  rules  for  f oUy  Tropoe'  sake ; 
Who  was  too  much  despis'd  to  be  accus'd. 
And  therefore  scarce  deserves  to  be  abus'd, 
Rais'd  onl^  by  his  mercenargr  tongue, 
From  railing  smoothly,  and   mm  reasoning 

wrong. 


As  boys  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play, 

Lay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way ; 

Then  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deen  distress 

2Some  sillr  cit  in  flower'd  foolish  dress ; 

80  haye  I  mighty  satisfaction  found. 

To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  ground  : 

To  see  the  florid  fool  despis'd  (and  know  it) 

By  some  who  scarce  have  words  enough  to 

show  it ;  ^ 
For  sense  sits  silent,  and  condemns  for  weaker 
The  finer,  nay  sometimes  the  wittiest  speaker. 
But 't  is  prodigious  so  much  eloquence  im 

Should  be  aoquir'd  b^  such  a  little  sense ; 
For  words  and  wit  did  anciently  agree. 
And  Tully  was  no  fool,  tho'  this  man  be : 
At  bar  abusiye,  on  the  bench  unable, 
Knaye  on  the  woolsack,  fop  at  council  table. 
These  are  the  grieyances  of  such  fools  as  would 
Be  rather  wise  than  honest,  great  than  eood. 

Some  other  kind  of  wits  must  be  made  Known, 
Whose  harmless  errors  hurt  themselves  alone ; 
Elxcees  of  Inxunr  the^  think  can  please,  m 

And  laraness  call  loving  of  their  ease : 
To  Uye  dissolv'd  in  pleasures  still  they  feign, 
Tho'  their  whole  life 's  but  intermitting  i>ain : 
So  much  of  surfeits,  headaches,  claps  are  seen, 
We  scarce  perceive  the  little  time  between :  ^ 
Well-meamng  men,  who  make  this  gross  mis- 
take. 
And  pleasure  lose  only  for  pleasure's  sake. 
Each  pleasure  has  its  price,  and  when  we  pay 
Too  much  of  pain,  we  squander  life  away. 
Thus^  D— et,  purring  like  a  thoughtful  cat,    uo 
Married,  but  wiser  duss  ne'er  thought  of  that : 
And  first  he  worriea  her  with  railing  rhyme, 
Like  Pembroke's  mastives  at  his  kindest  time ; 
Then  for  one  night  sold  all  his  slavish  life, 
A  teeming  widow,  but  a  barren  w\fe, 
Swell'd  by  contact  of  such  a  ftdsorae  toad. 
He  l]agig'a  about  the  matrimonial  load ; 
Till  Fortune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he. 
Has  ill  restor'd  him  to  his  liberty ; 
Which  he  would  use  in  all  his  sneaking  way,  t»o 
Drinking  all  night  and  dozing  all  the  day ; 
Dull  as  Ned  Howard,  whom  his  brisker  times 
Had  fam'd  for  dulness  in  malicious  rhymes. 
Mul — ^ve  had  much  ado  to  scape  the  snare,^ 
Tho'  leam'd  in  those  ill  arts  that  cheat  the  fair : 
For  after  all  his  vulgar  marriage  mocks. 
With  beauty  dazzled,  Numps  was  in  the  stocks ; 
Deluded  parents  dried  their  weeping  eyes, 
To  see  him  catch  his  Tartar  for  his  prize  ; 
Th'    impatient   town   waited   the    wish'd-for 
change,  ^  »» 

And  cuckolds  smil'd  in  hopes  of  sweet  revenge ; 
Till  Petworth  plot  made  us  with  sorrow  see, 
As  his  estate,  his  person  too  was  free. 
Him  no  soft  tiiougnts,  no  gratitude  could  move ; 
To  gold  he  fled  from  beauty  and  from  love : 
Yet  fsiliiu:  there,  he  keeps  his  freedom  still, 
Forc'd  to  uve  happily  against  his  will : 
'T  is  not  his  fault,  if  too  much  wealth  and  pow'r 
Break  not  his  boasted  quiet  every  hour. 

And  little  Sid,  for  nmile  renown'd, 
I^leasure  has  always  sought  but  never  found  : 
Tho'  all  his  thoughts  on  wine  and  women  fall, 
His  are  so  bad,  sure  he  ne'er  thinks  at  all. 
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The  flesh  he  liyes  upon  is  rank  and  strong, 
His  meat  and  mistresses  are  kept  too  long. 
Bnt  sure  we  all  mistake  this  pions  man, 
Who  mortifies  his  person  all  he  can  : 
What  we  uncharitably  take  for  sin, 
Are  only  rules  of  this  old  capuchin  ; 
For  neyer  hermit  under  grave  .pretense  r» 

Has  liy'd  more  contrary  to  common  sense  ; 
And  'tis  a  miracle,  we  may  suppose, 
No  nastineas  offends  his  skiUuI  nose, 
Wliich  from  all  stink  can  with  peculiar  art 
Extract  perfume  and  essence  from  a  f — t : 
Expecting  supper  is  his  great  delight ; 
He  toils  all  day  but  to  be  drunk  at  night ; 
Then  o'er  his  cups  this  night  bird  chirping  sits, 
Till  he  takes  Hewet  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits. 

Rochester  1  despise  for 's  want  of  wit,         no 
Tho'  thought  to  haye  a  tail  and  cloven  feet : 
For  while  ne  mischief  means  to  all  mankind, 
I£mself  alone  the  ill  effects  does  find  ; 
And  so  like  witches  Justly  suffers  shame, 
Whose  harmless  maUce  is  so  much  the  same. 
False  are  his  words,  affected  is  his  wit ; 
So  often  he  does  aim,  so  seldom  hit ; 
To  every  face  he  cringes  while  he  speaks, 
But  when  the  back  is  tum'd,   the  hekd  he 

breaks: 
Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb,        mo 
Manners  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him; 
A  proof  that  chance  alone  makes  every  creature 
A  venr  Ealligrew  without  good  nature. 
For  wnat  a  Bessus  has  he  always  liv'd. 
And  his  own  kickines  notably  contrived  ? 
For  (there 's  the  foUy  that 's  still  mix^d  with 

fear) 
Cbwards  more  blows  than  any  hero  bear ; 
Of  fighting  sparks  some  may  their  pleasures  say. 
But  *t  is  a  bolder  thing  to  run  away. 
The  world  may  well  forgive  him  all  his  ilL     no 
For  every  fault  does  prove  his  penance  sml ; 
Falselv  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
And  then  as  meanly  labors  to  ^t  loose. 
A  life  so  infamous  is  better  qmttin^. 
Spent  in  base  injury  and  low  submitting. 
I^d  like  to  have  left  oqt  his  poetry, 
Forgot  by  all  almost  as  well  as  me. 
Sometimes  he  has  some  humor,  never  wit ; 
And  if  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  hit, 
'T  is  under  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid,  mo 

To  find  it  out 's  the  cinder-woman's  trade, 
Who  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire 
Must  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mire. 
So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear^ 
The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here : 
Where  one  poor  thought 's  sometimes  left  all 

alone 
For  a  whole  page  of  dulness  to  atone : 
'Mongst  forty  ImmI,  one  tolerable  line. 
Without  expression,  fancy,  or  design.  m» 

How  vain  a  thing  is  man,  and  how  unwise, 
Ev'n  he  who  would  himself  the  most  despise ! 
I,  who  so  wise  and  humble  seem  to  be. 
Now  my  own  vanity  and  pride  can't  see ; 
While  the  world's  nonsense  is  so  sharply  shown. 
We  pull  down  others  but  to  raise  our  own : 
That  we  may  angels  seem,  we  paint  them  elves, 
And  are  bnt  Satyrs  to  set  up  ourselves. 


L  who  have  all  this  while  been  finding  fault. 
Even  with  my  masters  who  first  satire  taught, 
And  did  by  that  describe  the  task  so  hard,    w 
It  seems  stupendous  and  above  reward. 
Now  labor  with  unequal  force  to  dimb 
That  lofty  hill,  unreach'd  by  former  time: 
'T  is  just  that  I  should  to  Uie  bottom  fall. 
Learn  to  write  well,  or  not  to  write  at  all. 
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WRITTEN   IN    FRENCH    BY  THE   SIEUR  DB 
BOILEAU,   MADE   ENGLISH 

[This  translation  of  BoiIeau*B  Art  PoSUque  wia  first 
published  in  1683,  with  title  sa  above,  and  with  no  in- 
dication of  the  translator's  name.  In  1708  Tonsoa 
reprinted  it  in  the  second  edition  of  The  A  nnudt  Miteei- 
tany/or  the  Year  1694  (the  Fourth  MUe^Umy)  with  the 
following  adrextisement : 

"  This  translation  of  Monsieur  BoUeau's  Art  afPoe^r^ 
was  made  in  the  year  1680,  by  Sir  William  Soame  of 
Suffolk,  Bart. ;  who,  being  very  intimately  aoqnaintad 
with  Mr.  Dryden,  desir'd  his  revlsal  of  it.  I  aw  the 
manuscript  lie  in  Mr.  Dryden*s  hands  for  above  six 
months,  who  made  very  considerable  alterations  in  itt 
particularlv  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  canto;  and 
it  being  his  opinioo  that  it  would  be  better  to  apply 
the  poem  to  English  writers  than  keep  to  the  French 
names,  as  it  was  first  translated.  Sir  William  dealr*d 
he  would  take  the  pahis  to  make  that  alteration ;  and 
accordingly  that  was  entirely  done  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

"  The  poem  was  first  publlshM  in  the  year  1683 ;  Sir 
William  was  after  sent  ambassador  to  ConataiUino|ile, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James,  but  died  in  the  voyage. 

J.  T." 

The  truth  of  Tonson's  statement  is  oonfirmed  by  (he 
remarkable  agreement  in  substance  of  lines  101,  lOS 
and  666-C67  in  the  present  translation  with  passages  in 
Dryden's  dedication  to  The  SpanUh  Friar  (Bcott-Saints- 
bury  edition,  vi.  402-411).  The  general  finish  of  the 
verse  probably  owes  much  to  Dryden  *s  correcting  hand. 

GolUns :  Peerage  o/Englandy  ed.  Brydges,  vm.  tv,  p. 
475,  mentions  a  **  William  Soamea,  Esq.,  of  llrarlowa, 
in  Suffolk,  who  was  .  .  .  created  a  baronet." 

The  present  tat  follows  that  of  1683.] 

Canto  I 

Rash  author,  *tis  a  vain  presumptuous  crime 

To  undertake  the  sacred  art  of  rnyme, 

If  at  thy  birth  the  stars  that  mrd  thy  sense 

Shone  not  with  a  poetic  influence ; 

In  thy  strait  genius  thou  wilt  still  be  bound. 

Find  Phcebus  deaf,  and  Pegrssus  unsound. 

Ton  then  that  bum  with  the  desire  to  try 
The  dan^rous  course  of  charming  poetry ; 
Forbear  m  fruitless  verse  to  lose  vonr  time. 
Or  take  for  jTenius  the  desire  of  rnyme ;  *• 

Fear  the  allurements  of  a  spedious  bait. 
And  well  consider  ^onr  own  force  and  weigrht. 

Nature  abounds  in  wits  of  every  kind. 
And  for  each  author  can  a  talent  find : 
One  may  in  verse  describe  an  amorous  flame, 
Another  sharpen  a  short  epigram ; 
Waller  a  hero's  mighty  acts  extol, 
Spenser  sing  Rosalind  in  pastoral: 
But  authors  that  Uiemselves  too  much  esteem. 
Lose  their  own  genius,  and  mistake  their  theme. 
Thus  in  times  past  Dubartas  ^  vainly  writ,       u 
>  Dnbsrtss.  tranalstad  by  Sylrcster. 
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AU*jiiig  sacred  trnth  with  trifling  wit ; 
Impertinently,  and  without  delight, 
DeecribM  the  Israelites*  triumphant  flight. 
And  followingrMoses  o'er  the  sandy  plain, 
Periah'd  withPharaoh  in  th'  Arabian  main. 

Whatever  you  write  of  pleasant  or  subUme, 
AlwaTB  let  Sense  accompany  your  Rhyme : 
Falaely  they  seem  each  other  to  oppose ; 
Rhyme  must  be  made  with  Reason's  laws  to 
dose;  w 

And  when  to  conquer  her  you  bend  your  force, 
The  mind  will  triumph  in  the  noble  course ; 
To  Reason's  yoke  she  quickly  will  incline, 
Which,  far  from  hurting,  renders  her  divine : 
But,  if  neglected,  will  as  easily  strav. 
And  master  Reason,  which  she  ahomd  obey.  ^ 
Love  Reason  then ;  and  let  whate'er  you  write 
Borrow  from  her  its  beauty,  force,  and  light. 
Most  writers,  mounted  on  a  resty  Muse, 
£«ztrayapant  and  senseless  objects  choose ;       «• 
They  thmk  they  err,  if  in  their  yerse  they  fall 
On  Ko^r  thought  that 's  plain  or  natural : 
Fly^  tms  excess  :  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  ot  false  glitt'ring  poetry. 
All  ought  to  aim  at  sense ;  but  most  m  vain 
Striye  the  hard  pass  and  luipp'ry  path  to  gain : 
You  drown,  if  to  the  rieht  or  left  you  stray ; 
Reason  to  go  has  often  but  one  way. 
Sometimes  an  author,  fond  of  his  own  thought. 
Pursues  his  object  till  it 's  overwrought :         m 
If  he  describes  a  house,  he  shews  the  face. 
And  after  walks  you  round  from  place  to  place ; 
Here  is  a  mtta,  there  the  doors  unfold. 
Balconies  here  are  baluster'd  with  gold ; 
Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halls. 
The  festoons  J /riezesj  and  the  astragals.'^ 
Tir'd  with  his  tedious  pomp,  away  I  run. 
And  skip  o'er  twenty  pages  to  be  gone. 
Of  such  descriptions  tne  vain  folly  see. 
And  shun  their  barren  superfluity.  m 

All  that  is  needless  carefully  avoid ; 
The  mind  once  satisfied  is  quickly  doy'd : 
He  cannot  write,  who  knows  not  to  give  o'er ; 
To  mend  one  fault,  he  makes  a  hundred  more : 
A  verse  was  weak,  you  turn  it  much  too  strong, 
And  grow  obscure,  for  fear  you  should  be  long. 
Some  are  not  gaudy,  but  are  flat  and  dry ; 
Kot  to  be  low,  another  soars  too  high. 
Would  ^ou  of  every  one  deserve  the  praise  ? 
In  writmg,  vary  your  discourse  and  phrase ;    ?o 
A  frozen  style,  that  neither  ebbs  or  flows. 
Instead  of  pleasing,  makes  us  gape  and  doze. 
Those  tedious  authors  are  esteem 'd  by  none, 
Who  tire  us,  humming  the  same  heavy  tone. 
Happy,  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  steer 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pleasant  to  severe ; 
His  works  will  be  admir'd  wherever  found. 
And  oft  with  buyers  will  be  oompass'd  roxmd. 
In  all  you  write,  be  neither  low  nor  vile ; 
The  meanest  tiieme  may  have  a  proper  style,  m 

The  dull  burlesque  appear'd  with  impudence, 
And  pleas'd  by  novelty,  in  spite  of  sense. 
All,  except  trivial  points,  grew  out  of  date ; 
Parnassus  spoke  the  cant  of  Belinsfnite : 
Boundless  and  mad,  disorder'd   Khyme  was 


seen 


1  Verw  of  Sevdiry. 


Disjgruis'd  Apollo  chang'd  to  Harlequin. 
This  plague,  which  first  in  country  towns  began, 
Cities  and  kingdoms  quickly  overran ; 
The  dullest  scribblers  some  admirers  found. 
And  The  Mock-Tempest*  was  a  while  renown'd : 
But  this  low  stuff  the  town  at  last  despis'd,    m 
And  Bcom'd  the  f 0II7  that  they  once  had  priz'd ; 
Distinguish'd  dull  from  natural  and  plain. 
And  left  the  villages  to  Flecknoe's  reign. 
Let  not  BO  mean  a  style  your  Muse  debase, 
But  learn  from  Butler  >  the  buffooning  grace ; 
And  let  burlesque  in  ballads  be  employed  : 
Yet  noisy  bnmbast  carefnlly  avoid. 
Nor  think  to  raise,  tho'  on  Pharsalia's  plain, 
MiUions  of  mourning  mountmns  of  the  slain :  * 
Nor,  with  Dubartas,  bridle  up  the  floods,       m 
Ana  periwig  with  wool  the  baldpate  woods.' 
Choose  a  just  style :  be  grave  without  constraint. 
Great  without  pride,  and  lovely  without  paint : 
Write  what  your  reader  may  be  pleas'd  to  hear ; 
And  for  the  measure  have  a  careful  ear. 
On  eas^  numbers  fix  ^onr  happy  choice ; 
Of  jamng  sounds  avoid  the  odious  noise : 
The  fullest  verse  and  the  most  labor'd  sense 
Displease  us,  if  the  ear  once  take  offense.       uo 
Our  uident  verse  (as  homdy  as  the  times) 
Was    rude,    iinmeasur'd,   only    tagg'd    with 

rhymes; 
Number  and  cadence,  that  have  since  been 

shown. 
To  those  unpolish'd  writers  were  unknown. 
Fairfax  '  was  he,  who,  in  that  darker  age. 
By  his  just  rules  restrain'd  poetic  rage. 
Spenser  did  next  in  pastorals  excel, 
And  taught  the  noble  art  of  writing  well ; 
To  stricter  rules  tiie  stanza  did  restrain. 
And  found  for  poetry  a  richer  vein.  iw 

Then  Davenant  came ;  who,  with  a  new-found 

art, 
Chang'd  all,  spoil'd  all,  and  had  his  way  apart: 
His  haughty  Muse  all  others  did  despise, 
And  thought  in  triumph  to  bear  off  the  prize. 
Till  the  shaip-sighted  critics  of  the  times, 
In  their  mock  Gondibert.  eamoa'd  his  rhymes ; 
The  laurels  he  pretended  did  refuse, 
And  dash'd  the  hopes  of  his  aspiring  Muse. 
This  headstrong  writer,  falling  from  on  high. 
Made  following  authors  take  mss  liberty.       uo 
WaUer  came  last,  but  was  the  first  whose  art 
Just  weight  and  measure  did  to  verse  impart ; 
That  of  a  weU-plao'd  word  could  teach  the  f  oroe, 
And  shew'd  for  poetry  a  nobler  course. 
His  happy  genius  did  our  tongue  rofine, 
And  easy  words  with  pleasii^  numbers  join ; 
His  verses  to  ffood  method  did  apply. 
And  chang'd  Earsh  discord  to  soft  harmony. 
All  own'd  his  laws ;  which,  long  approv'd  and 

tried. 
To  present  authors  now  may  be  Sk  guide.         mo 
Tread  boldly  in  his  steps,  secure  irom  fear, 
And  be,  like  him,  in  vour  expressions  clear. 
If  in  your  verse  you  drag,  and  sense  delay, 
My  patience  tires,  my  fancy  goes  astray ; 

*  The  M6eh-Tempe*t^  •  play  written  by  Mr.  Dolfct. 
'  BudibroM. 

*  \tT9B  of  Brtbeuf .  s  Vene  of  Dab«rtM. 

*  Fairfax  in  his  tranalation  of  Qodfrty  of  BuUen, 
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And  from  your  vain  disconne  I  tarn  my  mind. 
Nor  search  an  anthor  tronbletome  to  find. 
There  is  a  kind  of  writer  pleas'd  with  sonnd, 
"Vniose  fosdan  head  with  clouds  is  compass'd 

round  — 
No  reason  can  disperse  *em  with  its  light : 
Learn  then  to  think  ere  you  pretend  to  write. 
As  your  idea 's  clear,  or  else  obscure, 
Th^ezpression  follows  perfect  or  impure : 
What  we  conceiye,  with  ease  we  can  express ; 
Words  to  the  notions  flow  with  readiness. 

Obserre  the  language  well  in  all  ^ou  write. 
And  swerve  not  from  it  in  Tour  loftiest  flight. 
The  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  English  giTC  offense : 
A  biwb'rous  phrase  no  reader  can  approve ; 
Nor  bombast,  noise,  or  affectation  love.  i< 

In  short,  without  pure  language,  what  you  write 
Can  never  yield  us  profit  or  delight. 
Take  time  for  thinfcing ;  never  work  in  haste ; 
And  value  not  yourself  for  writing  fast. 
A  rapid  poem,  with  such  fury  writ, 
Shews  want  ot  judgment,  not  abounding  wit. 
More  pleas'd  we  are  to  see  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  streams  along  a  flow'ry  mead. 
Than  from  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents 


iw 


roar. 
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With  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  shore. 

Gently  make  haste,  of  labor  not  afraid ; 

A  hundred  times  consider  what  you  've  said : 

Polish,  repolish,  evenr  color  lay, 

And  sometimes  add,  but  of  t'ner  take  away. 

'Tis  not  enough,  when  swarming  faults  are 

writ, 
That  here  and  there  are  scattered  sparks  of  wit : 
Each  object  must  be  fiz'd  in  the  due  place, 
And  difrrin^  parts  have  corresponding  grace ; 
Till  by  a  curious  art  disposM,  we  find 
One  perfect  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  joinM.     im 
Keep  to  your  subject  close  in  all  you  say. 
Nor  for  a  sounding  sentence  ever  stray. 
The  public  censure  for  jour  writings  fear. 
And  to  yourself  be  critic  most  severe. 
Fantastic  wits  their  darling  follies  love : 
But  find  you  faithful  friends  that  will  renrove, 
That  on  your  works  may  look  with  careful  eyes. 
And  of  your  faults  be  zealous  enemies. 
Lay  by  an  author's  pride  and  vanity. 
And  from  a  friend  a  flatterer  descry,  im 

Who  seems  to  like,  but  means  not  what  he  says : 
Embrace  true  counsel,  but  suspect  false  praise. 
A  sycophant  will  everything  admire : 
Each  verse,  each  sentence  sets  his  soul  on  fire ; 
All  is  divine  I  there 's  not  a  word  amiss  I 
He  shakes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tenderness ; 
He  overpow'rs  you  with  his  mighty  praise. 
Truth  never  moves  in  those  impetuous  ways : 
A  faithful  friend  is  careful  of  your  fame, 
And  freely  will  your  heedless  errors  blame ;  mo 
He  cannot  pardon  a  neglected  line, 
But  verse  to  rule  and  order  will  confine ; 
Reproves  of  words  the  too  affected  sound : 
Hero  the  sense  flags,  and  your  expression's 

round; 
Your  fancy  tires,  and  your  discourse  grows  vain. 
Your  terms  improper— make  them  just  and 

plain. 


Thus  't  is  a  faithful  friend  will  freedom 
But  authors,  partial  to  their  darling  Muse, 
Think  to  protect  it  they  have  just  protenae, 
And  at  your  friendly  counsel  take  offense.     «»• 
Said  you  of  this,  that  the  expression 's  flat? 
^*  Your  servant,  sir^ou  must  excuse  me  that,'^ 
He  answers  you.  ^ '  This  word  has  here  no  grace ; 
Fray  leave  it  out. "    * ^  That,  sir,  's  the  proper'st 

place." 
"This  turn  I  like  not."    '* 'Tis  approv'd  by 

all." 
Thus,  resolute  not  from  a  fault  to  fall. 
If  thero  's  a  syllable  of  which  you  doubt, 
'T  is  a  suro  reason  not  to  blot  it  out. 
Yet  still  he  says  you  may  hU  f aidts  confute. 
And  over  him  your  pow'r  is  absolute :  «» 

But  of  his  f  eign'd  humility  take  heed ; 
'T  is  a  bait  laid  to  make  you  hear  him  read. 
And  when  he  leaves  you,  happy  in  his  Muae, 
Restless  he  runs  some  other  to  abuse, 
And  often  finds ;  for  in  our  scribbling  times 
No  fool  can  want  a  sot  to  praise  his  rhymes : 
The  flattest  work  has  ever  in  the  court 
Met  with  some  zealous  ass  for  its  support ; 
And  in  all  times  a  forward,  scribbling  fop 
Has  found  some  greater  fool  to  cry  him  up.  »» 

Canto  II 

PASTORAL 

As  a  fair  nymph,  when  risiog  from  her  bed. 
With  sparUing  aiamonds  dreesee  not  her  head. 
But  without  gold,  or  l>earL  or  costly  scents. 
Gathers  from  neighb'ring  nelds  her  ornaments ; 
Such,  lovely  in  its  dress,  but  plain  withal. 
Ought  to  appear  a  perfect  Pastoral. 
Its  numble  method  nothing  has  of  fierce, 
But  hates  the  rattling  of  a  lofty  verse : 
Thero  native  beauty  pleases,  and  excites,^ 
And  never  with  hanh  sounds  the  ear  affrighta» 
But  in  this  style  a  poet  often  spent,  au 

In  rage  throws  by  his  rural  instrument,* 
And  vainly,  when  disorder'd  thoughts  abound,. 
Amidst  the  Edogue  makes  the  trumpet  sound : 
Pan  flies,  alarm 'd,  into^  the  neighboring  woods. 
And  frighted  nymphs  dive  down  into  the  floods. 
Opnos'd  to  this,  another,  low  in  style, 
Misuces  shepherds  speak  a  language  base  and 

vile: 
His  writings,  flat  and  heavy,  without  sound. 
Kissing  the  earth,  and  creeping  on  the  ground ; 
You  ^d  swear  that  Randal,  m  his  rustic  strains. 
Again  was  quav'ring  to  tiie  country  swains,  ms 
And  changing^without  care  of  sound  or  dress, 
Strophon  and  Phyllis  into  Tom  and  Bees. 
'Twixt  these  extremes  'tis  hard  to  keep  the 

right ; 
For  guides  take  Virgil,  and  read  Theoorite : 
Be  their  just  writings,  by  the  gods  inspired. 
Your  constent  pattern,  practiced  and  admir'd. 
By  them  alone  you'll  easily  oomprohend 
How  poets,  without  shame,  may  oondesoend  *•• 
To  sing  of  gardens,  fields,  of  flow'rs,  and  fruity 
To  stir  up  uiepherds,  and  to  tune  the  flute ; 
Of  love's  rowards  to  tell  the  happy  hour, 

*  Flntepipe. 
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Daphne  a  tree,  Narcissiu  made  a  flow'r, 
And  by  what  means  the  Edogue  yet  has  pow'r 
To  maike  the  woods  worthy  a  conqueror :  * 
This  of  their  writings  is  the  grace  and  flight ; 
Their  risings  lofty,  yet  not  out  of  sight. 

ELEGY 

The  Elegy ^  that  loves  a  mournful  stvle. 
With  unbound  hair  weeps  at  a  funeral  pile ;  tn 
It  paints  the  lover's  torments  and  deli^nts ; 
A  mistress  flatters,  threatens,  and  invites : 
But  well  these  raptures  if  tou  'U  make  us  see. 
Ton  must  know  love  as  well  as  poetry. 
I  hate  those  lukewarm  authors,  whose  forc*d 

fire 
In  a  cold  style  describes  a  hot  desire : 
That  sigh  hj  rule,  and,  raging  in  cold  blood, 
Their  sluggish  Muse  whip  to  an  amorous  mood : 
Their  feign'd  transports  appear  but  flat  and 

vain;  tn 

They  always  sigh,  and  always  hue  their  chain. 
Adore  their  prison,  and  their  sufp'rings  bless. 
Make  sense  and  reason  quarrel  as  they  please. 
*Twas  not  of  old  in  this  affected  tone 
That  smooth  Tibullns  made  his  amorous  moan ; 
Nor  Ovid,  when,  instructed  from  above, 
Bt  nature's  rules  he  taught  the  Art  qfLove, 
The  heart  in  Elegies  forms  the  discourse. 

ODB 

The  Ode  is  bolder^  and  has  greater  force ; 
Mounting  to  heav'n  m  her  ambitions  flight, 
Amongst  the  gods  and  heroes  takes  delight ;  mo 
Of  Pisa's  wrestlers  tells  the  sinewy  force, 
And    sings    the    dusty    conqueror's    glorious 

^  course ; 
To  Simois'  streams  does  fierce  Achilles  bring, 
And  makes  the  Ganges  bow  to  Britain's  king. 
Sometimes  she  files,  like  an  indnstrious  bee. 
And  robs  the  flow'rs  by  nature's  chymistiy ; 
Describes  the  shepherds'  dances,  feasts,  and 

bUss, 
And  boasts  from  Phyllis  to  surprise  a  kiss, 
When  gently  she  resists  with  feign'd  remorse, 
That  what  she  grants  may  seem  to  be  by  force : 
Her  generous  style  at  random  oft  will  part,    an 
And  by  a  brave  disorder  shows  her  art : 
Unlike  those  fearful  poets,  whose  cold  rhyme 
In  all  their  raptures  keep  ezaotest  time. 
That  sing  th'  illustrious  hero's  mighty  praise 
(Lean  writers!)  by  the  terms  of  weeks  and 

days, 
And  dare  not  from  least  circumstances  part. 
But  take  all  towns  by  strictest  rules  of  art. 
Apollo  drives  those  fops  from  his  abode ; 
And  some  have  said,  that  once  the  humorous 

Resolving  all  such  scribblers  to  confound. 
For  the  short  Sonnet  order'd  this  strict  bound : 
Set  rules  for  the  just  measure,  and  the  time. 
The  easy  running,  and  alternate  rhyme ; 
But,  above  all,  those  licenses  denied 
Vniich  in  these  writings  the  lame  sense  sup- 
plied; 

1  VliKil,  BeUttfue  IV. 


Forbade  an  useless  line  should  find  a  place. 
Or  a  repeated  word  ai^pear  with  grace. 
A  faultless  Sonnety  finish'd  thus,  would  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poetry.  »» 

A  hundred  scribbling  authors,  without  ground, 
Believe  they  have  this  only  PhoBuix  found ; 
When  yet  th'  ezactest  scarce  have  two  or  three. 
Among  whole  tomes,  from  faults  and  censure 

free. 
The  rest,  but  little  read,  regarded  less. 
Are  shovel'd  to  the  pastay  from  the  press. 
Closing  the  sense  within  the  measur'd  time, 
'TIb  hard  to  fit  the  reason  to  the  rhyme. 

EPIGRAM 

The  Epioranit  with  little  art  compos'd, 
Is  one  good  sentence  in  a  distich  clos'd.  ao 

These  points,  that  bv  Italians  first  were  priz'd. 
Our  ancient  auUiors  snew  not,  or  despis'd  : 
The  vulgar,  dazzled  with  theb  glaring  li^ht, 
To  their  isiae  pleasures  quicklv  they  invite  ; 
But  public  favor  so  increas'd  their  pride. 
They  overwhelm 'd  Parnassus  with  their  tide. 
The  Madrigal  at  first  was  overcome. 
And  the  proud  Sonnet  fell  by  the  same  doom  ; 
With  these  grave  Tragedy  adom'd  her  flights, 
And  moumlul  Elegy  her  funeral  rites :  •«» 

A  hero  never  fail'd  em  on  the  stage. 
Without  his  point  a  lover  durst  not  rage ; 
The  amorous   shepherds   took  more  care  to 

prove 
True  to  their   point,  than   faithful  to  th^ 

love. 
Each  word,  like  Janus,  had  a  double  face ; 
And  prose,  as  well  as  verse,  allow 'd  it  place  : 
The  lawyer  with  conceits  adorn'd  his  speech. 
The  parson  without  quibbling  could  not  preach. 
At  last  affronted  reason  look'd  about. 
And  from  all  serious  matters  shut  'em  out :    sm 
Declar'd  that   none   should  use  'em   without 

shame. 
Except  a  scattering  in  the  Epigram  ; 
Provided  that  by  art,  and  in  due  time. 
They  turn'd  upon    the  thought,  and  not  the 

rhyme. 
Thus  in  all  parts  disorders  did  abate ; 
Tet  quibblers  in  the  court  had  leave  to  prate : 
Insipid  jesters,  and  unpleasant  fools, 
A  corporation  of  dull  punning  droUs. 
'T  is  not,  but  that  sometimes  a  dezt'rous  Muse 
May  with  advantagre  a  turn'd  sense  abuse,     sm 
And  on  a  word  may  trifle  with  address ; 
But  above  adl  avoid  the  fond  excess, 
And  think  not,  when  your  verse  and  sense  are 

lame. 
With  a  dull  point  to  tag  your  Epigram. 

Each  poem  his  perfection  has  apart ; 
The  British  Round  in  plainness  snows  his  art. 
The  Ballady  tho'  the  pride  of  ancient  time. 
Has  often  nothing  but  his  humorous  rhjnme ; 
The  Madrigal*  may  softer  passions  move. 
And  breathe  the  tender  ecstasies  of  love :        «to 
Desire  to  show  itself,  and  not  to  wrong, 
Arm'd  Virtue  first  with  ScUire  in  its  tongrne. 

s  An  old  way  of  writing,  which  began  and  ended  with  the 
Mune  meaaore. 
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SATIRE 

Lneiliiis  was  the  man  who,  brayelv  bold. 
To  Roman  vices  did  this  mirror  hold. 
Protected  hnmhle  groodness  from  reproach, 
Show'd  worth  on  foot,  and  rascals  in  the  coach. 
Horace  his  pleasing  wit  to  this  did  add, 
And  none  imcensor'd  conld  be  fool,  or  mad : 
Unhappy  was  that  wretch,  whose  name  might  be 
SquaPd  to  the  rules  of  their  sharp  poetry.     38o 
Persins,  obscore,  but  full  of  sense  and  wit. 
Affected  brevity  in  all  he  writ : 
And  Juyenal,  leamM  as  those  times  could  be. 
Too  far  cUd  stretch  his  sharp  hyperbole  ;^ 
The*  horrid  truths  thro*  all  his  labon  shine. 
In  what  he  writes  there 's  something  of  divine, 
Whether  he  blames  the  Gaprean  debauch. 
Or  of  Seianus*  fall  tells  the  approach. 
Or  that  he  makes  the  trembhng  senate  come 
To  the  stem  tyrant  to  receive  iLeir  doom  ;      sm 
Or  Roman  vice  in  coarsest  habits  shews. 
And  paints  an  empress  reeking  from  the  stews : 
In  all  he  writes  appears  a  noble  fire ; 
To  follow  such  a  nuwter  then  desire. 
Chancer  alone,  fix'd  on  this  solid  base. 
In  his  old  st^le  conserves  a  modem  grace : 
Too  happy,  if  the  freedom  of  his  rhymes 
Offendea  not  the  method  of  our  times. 
The  Latin  writers  decency  n^lect ; 
But  modem  readers  challenge  our  respect,     mo 
And  at  immodest  writings  take  offense, 
If  clean  expression  cover  not  the  sense. 
I  love  sharp  satire,  from  obsceneness  free, 
Not  impudence  that  preaches  modesty. 
Our  English,  who  in  malice  never  fail, 
Hence  in  lampoons  and  libels  learnt  to  rail : 
Pleasant  detraction,  that  by  singing  goes 
From  mouth  to  mouth,  and  as  it  marches  grows  I 
Our  freedom  in  our  poetry  we  see, 
That  child  of  joy,  begot  by  liberty.  «io 

But,  vain  blasphemer,  tremble  when  you  choose 
God  for  the  subject  of  ^our  impious  Muse ; 
At  last,  those  jests  which  libertines  invent, 
Bring  the  lewa  author  to  just  punishment. 
Ev*n  in  a  song  there  must  be  art  and  sense ; 
Tet   sometimes  we   have  seen   that  wine  or 

chance 
Have  warmed  cold  brains,  and  given  dull  writers 

mettle, 

And  fumishM  out  a  scene  for  Mr.  S . 

But  for  one  lucky  hit  that  made  thee  please. 
Let  not  thy  folly  grow  to  a  disease,  *» 

Nor  think  thjrseli  a  wit ;  for  in  our  age 
If  a  warm  fancy  does  some  fop  ingage, 
He  neither  eats  or  sleeps  till  he  has  writ, 
But  places  the  world  with  his  adulterate  wit. 
Nay,  't  IS  a  wonder,  if  in  his  dire  rage 
He  prints  not  his  dull  follies  for  the  stage ; 
And,  in  the  front  of  all  his  senseless  plays, 
Makes  David  Logan '  crown  his  head  witn  bays. 

Canto  III 

TRAGEDY 

Til  ERE  ^8  not  a  monster  bred  beneath  the  sky, 

But,  well-disposM  by  art,  may  please  the  eye ;  *» 

1  D.  Logan,  ft  gniT«r. 


A  curious  workman,  by  his  skill  divine, 

From  an  ill  object  makes  a  good  design. 

Thus,  to  delight  us,  Tragedy,  in  teius 

For  CBdipus,*  javoYokea  our  hopes  and  fears ; 

For  pamcide  Orestes  asks  relief, 

And,  to  encrease  our  pleasure,  causes  giief . 

You  then,  that  in  this  noble  art  would  rise. 

Gome,  and  in  lof  tv  verse  dispute  the  prize. 

Would  you  upon  the  stage  acquire  renown, 

And  for  your  judges  summon  all  the  town  ?  m* 

Would  you  your  works  for  ever  should  remain. 

And  after  ages  past  be  sought  again  P 

In  all  you  write  observe  with  care  and  art 

To  move  the  passions  and  incline  the  heart.. 

If ,  in  a  labor M  act,  the  pleasing  rage 

Cannot  our  hopes  and  fears  by  turns  ingage, 

Nor  in  our  mind  a  feeling  pity  raise. 

In  vain  with  learned  scenes  you  fill  your  plays : 

Your  cold  discourse  can  never  move  the  mind 

Of  a  stem  critic,  nat'rally  unkind ;  — 

Who,  justly  tir'd  with  your  pedantic  flight. 

Or  ffljiB  asleep,  or  censures  all  you  write. 

The  secret  is,  attention  first  to  gain ; 

To  move  our  minds,  and  then  to  entertain : 

That,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  scenes, 

The  first  may  show  us  what  the  author  means. 

I  'm  tir'd  to  see  an  actor  on  the  stage 

That  knows  not  whether  he 's  to  laugh  or  rage ; 

Who,  an  intrigue  unraveling  in  vain^ 

Instead  of  pleasing,  keeps  my  mind  m  pain,  m* 

I  'd  raUier  much  the  nauseous  dunce  should  sav 

Downright :  **  My  name  is  Hector  in  the  play ; " 

Than  with  a  mass  of  miracles,  ill-join'd. 

Confound  my  ears  and  not  instruct  my  mind. 

The  subject  ^s  never  soon  enough  ezpressM ; 

Your  place  of  action  must  be  fix'd,  and  rest. 

A  Spanish  poet  may,  with  good  event. 

In  one  day  s  snace  whole  ages  represent ; 

There  oft  the  nero  of  a  wand^rii^  stage 

Begins  a  child,  and  ends  the  play  of  age :       *n 

But  we,  that  are  by  reason's  rules  oonnn'd, 

Will  that  with  art  the  poem  be  design'd. 

That  unity  of  action,  time,  and  place, 

Keep  the  stage  full,  and  all  our  labors  grace. 

Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  ease  conceiv*d ; 

Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  believed. 

A  foolish  wonder  cannot  entertain : 

My  mind 's  not  mov'd,  if  your  discourse  be  vain. 

You  ma^  relate  what  would  offend  the  eye : 

Seeing,  indeed,  would  better  satisfy ;  ««• 

But  there  are  objects  that  a  curious  art 

Hides  from  the  eyes,  yet  offers  to  the  heart. 

The  mind  is  most  agreeably  surprised. 

When  a  well- woven  subject,  long  disguisM, 

You  on  a  sudden  artfully  unfold. 

And  give  the  whole  another  face  and  mold. 

At  first '  the  Traaedy  was  void  of  art ; 

A  song,  where  eacn  man  dano'd  and  sung  his 

part: 

And  of  goa  Bacchus  roarine  out  the  praise, 

Sought  a  good  vintage  for  their  jolly  days :    «m 

Tlien  wine  and  joy  were  seen  in  each  man^s  eyes. 

And  a  fat  goat  was  the  best  singer's  prize. 

Thespis  was  first,  who,  all  besmear'dwith  lee. 

Began  this  pleasure  for  posterity ; 

s  Writ  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

i  The  banning  ftnd  ptogrew  of  tragedies. 
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And  with  his  carted  aoton,  and  a  aang, 
Ami]8*d  the  people  as  he  passed  along:. 
Next  iEschyius  the  different  persons  placed. 
And  with  a  better  mask  his  players  g^rac'd ; 
Upon  a  theater  his  yerse  expressed, 
And  showed  his  hero  with  a  buskin  dress'd.  mo 
Then  Sonhooles,  the  genius  of  Yns  age, 
Inereas^a  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  stage, 
IngagM  the  chorus  song  in  eyery  part, 
And  polish  M  rugged  yerse  by  rules  of  art : 
He  in  the  Greek  did  those  perfections  gain. 
Which  the  weak  Latin  neyer  could  attain. 
Our  |>ions  fathers,  in  their  priest-rid  age. 
As  impious  and  profane  abhorr'd  the  st^e ; 
A  troop  of  silly  pilgrims,  as  't  is  said. 
Foolishly  zealous,  scandalously  played  uo 

(Instead  of  heroes,  and  of  loye^s  complaints) 
The  angels.  Ck>d,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints. 
At  last,  rignt  Reason  did  his  laws  reveal. 
And  showed  the  folly  of  their  ill>plac'd  zeal, 
Silenc'd  those  nonconformists  of  the  age, 
And  raised  the  lawful  heroes  of  the  stage : 
Only  th^  Athenian  mask  was  laid  aside. 
And  chorus  by  the  music  was  supplied. 
Ingenious  loye,  inyentiye  in  new  arts, 
Mmgled  in   plajrs,  and  quickly  touch'd  our 
hearts:  no 

This  passion  neyer  could  resistance  find, 
But  knows  the  shortest  passage  to  the  mind. 
Paint  then,  I  'm  pleasM  my  hero  be  in  loye ; 
Bnt  let  him  not  hke  a  tame  shepherd  moye ; 
Let  not  Achilles  be  like  Thyrsis  seen, 
Or  for  a  Cyrus  show  an  Artam^ne ;  ^ 
That.  struggUng  oft,  his  passions  we  may  find  ; 
'Die  irailty,  not  the  yirtue  of  his  mind. 
Of  romance  heroes  shun  the  low  desi^ ; 
Yet  to  great  hearts  some  human  frailties  join :  no 
Achilles  must  with  Homer's  heat  ingage ; 
For  an  afltront  I  'm  pleas'd  to  see  him  rage. 
Those  little  failings  in  your  hero's  heart 
Show  that  of  man  and  nature  he  has  part. 
To  leaye  known  rules  you  cannot  be  allowed : 
Make  Agamemnon  coyetons  and  proud, 
^neas  in  religious  rites  austere  ; 
Keep  to  each  man  his  proper  character. 
Of  countries  and  of  times  the  humors  know ; 
From  different  climates^  diiTring  customs  grow : 
And  striye  to  shun  their  fault,  who  yainly  dress 
An  antioue  hero  like  some  modern  ass ;  mi 

Who  make  old  Romans  like  our  English  moye, 
Show  Cato  sparkish,  or  make  Brutus  loye. 
Li  a  romance  those  errors  are  excused ; 
There  'tis  enough  that,  reading,  we  're  amns'd : 
Rules  too  severe  would  then  be  useless  found ; 
But  the  strict  scene  must  haye  a  justOT  bound : 
Euict  decorum  we  must  always  find. 
If  Uien  yon  form  some  hero  in  your  mind,      cm 
Be  sure  your  image  with  itself  agree ; 
For  what  he  first  appears,  he  still  must  be. 
Affected  wits  will  nat'rally  incline 
To  paint  their  figures  by  tneir  own  design : 


Wise  nature  by  variety  does  please  : 

Clothe  diff'ring  passions  in  a  diiTring  dress ; 

&  Aitmins,  the  name  of  Cyroo  in  Sendfecy'o  romance. 


Bold  an^r  in  rough  haughty  words  appears ; 
Sorrow  is  humble,  and  dissolyes  in  tears.        mi 
Make  not  your  Hecuba'  with  fury  rage. 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  upon  the  stage  ; 
Or  tell  in  yain  how  the  rougn  Tanais  bore 
His  seyenf old  waters  to  the  Euxine  shore : 
These  swoln  expressions,  this  affected  noise, 
Shows  like  some  pedant  that  declaims  to  boys. 
In  sorrow,  jrou  must  softer  methods  keep ; 
And,  to  excite  our  tears,  yourself  must  weep. 
Those  noisy  words  with  which  ill  plays  abound 
Come  not  from  hearts  that  are   in   sadness 
drown'd.  bti 

The  theater  for  a  young  poet's  rhymes 
Is  a  bold  yenture  in  our  knowing  times ; 
An  author  cannot  eas'ly  purchase  fame ; 
Critics  are  always  apt  to  hiss  and  blame : 
Yon  may  be  jndg'd  by  every  ass  in  town ; 
The  priyilege  is  bought  for  half  a  crown. 
To  please,  you  must  a  hundred  changes  try^ ; 
Sometimes  be  humble,  then  must  soar  on  high  : 
In  noble  thoughts  must  everywhere  abound,  mo 
Be  easy,  pleasant,  solid,  and  profoimd  :^ 
To  these  you  must  surprising  touches  join, 
And  ^ow  us  a  new  wonder  m  each  line  ; 
That  all,  in  a  just  method  well-design'd. 
May  leave  a  strong  impression  in  the  mind. 
These  are  the  arts  that  Tragedy  maintain. 

THE  EPIC 

But  the  Heroic  claims  a  loftier  strain. 
In  the  narration  of  some  great  desij^, 
Inyention,  art,  and  fable,  all  must  join : 
Here  fiction  must  employ  its  utmost  grace  ;  mo 
All  must  assume  a  bod^,  mind,  and  face : 
Each  virtue  a  divinity  is  seen  ; 
Prudence  is  Pallas ;  beauty,  Paphoe'  Queen. 
'T  is  not  a  cloud  from  whence  swift  lightnings 

fly., 

But  Jupiter,  that  thunders  from  the  sky ; 
Nor  a  rough  storm  that  gives  the  sailor  pain. 
But  angry  Neptune,  plowing  up  the  mam ; 
Echo 's  no  more  an  empty  airy  sound. 
But  a  fur  nymph  that  weeps  her  loyer  drown'd. 
Thus  in  the  endless  treasure  of  his  mind        mo 
The  poet  does  a  thousand  figures  find ; 
Around  the  work  his  ornaments  he  pours, 
And  strows  with  lavish  hand  hisop'nmgflow'rs. 
'T  is  not  a  wonder  if  a  tempest  bore 
The  Trojan  fleet  against  the  Libyan  shore ; 
From  faithless  Fortune  this  is  no  surprise. 
For  every  day  't  is  common  to  our  eyes. 
But  angry  Juno,  that  she  might  destroy 
And  overwhelm  the  rest  of  ruin'd  Troj] ; 
That  JSolns,  with  the  fierce  goddess  join'd,  «io 
Open'd  the  hollow  prisons  of  the  wina. 
Till  angry  Neptune,  looking  o'er  the  main, 
Rebukes  the  tempest,  calms  the  wayes  again. 
Their  yessels  from  tke  dang'rous  quicksands 

steers  — 
These  are  the  spilngs^that  move  our  hopes  and 

fears : 
Without  these  ornaments  before  our  ejes 
Th'  unsinew'd  poem  languishes  and  dies ; 
Your  poet  in  his  art  will  always  fail. 
And  tell  yon  but  a  dull  insipid  tale. 

>  Seneca  Tng. 
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In  yain  have  our  mistaken  anthon  tried 
These  ancient  ornaments  to  lay  aside, 
Thinking  our  God,  and  prophets  that  he  sent, 
Might  act  like  those  the  poets  did  invent, 
To  fright  poor  readers  in  each  line  with  hell, 
And  talk  of  Satan,  Ashtaroth,  and  BeL 
The  mysteries  which  Christians  mnst  heliere 
Disdain  such  shifting  pageants  to  receive  : 
The  gospel  offers  notnug  to  our  thoughts 
But  penitence,  or  punismnent  for  faults ;     ^  •» 
And  mingling  falsehoods  with  those  mysteries 
Would  Doake  our  sacred  truths  appear  like  lies. 
Besides,  what  pleasure  can  it  be  to  hear 
The  howlings  of  repining  Lucifer, 
Whose  rag^e  at  your  imagined  hero  flies. 
And  oft  with  G^  himseu  ^putes  the  prize  ? 
Tasso,  you  *11  say,  has  done  it  with  applause : 
It  is  not  here  I  mean  to  judge  his  cause ; 
Tet,  tho'  our  age  has  so  eztoll'd  his  name. 
His  works  had  never  gaiuM  immortal  fame. 
If  holy  Godfrey  in  his  ecstasies  eio 

Had  only  conquered  Satan  on  his  knees ; 
If  Tancred,  and  Armida's  pleasing  form. 
Did  not  his  melancholy  theme  adorn. 
'Tis  not  that  Christian  po^ns  ought  to  be 
Fill'd  with  the  fictions  of  idolatry ; 
But  in  a  common  subject  to  reject 
The  gods,  and  heathen  ornaments  nraplect ; 
To  banish  Tritons  who  the  seas  invade. 
To  take  Pan's  whistle,  or  the  Fates  degrade, 
To  hinder  Charon  in  his  leaky  boat  wo 

To  p«88  the  shepherd  with  the  man  of  note. 
Is  with  vain  scruples  to  disturb  your  mind, 
And  search  perfection  you  can  never  find : 
As  well  they  may^  forbid  us  to  present 
Pmdeoioe  or  Justice  for  an  ornament. 
To  paint  old  Janus  with  his  front  of  brass ; 
Ana  take  from  Time  his  scythe,  his  wings,  and 

glass; 
And  everywhere,  as  'twere  idolatry, 
Banish  descriptions  from  our  poetry. 
Leave  'em  their  pious  follies  to  pursue,  «o 

But  let  our  reason  such  vain  fears  subaue ; 
And  let  us  not,  amongst  our  vanities. 
Of  the  true  God  create  a  God  of  lies. 
In  fable  we  a  thousand  pleasures  see, 
And  the  smooth  names  seem  made  for  poetry ; 
As  Hector,  Alexander,  Helen,  Phyllis, 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  and  Achilles: 
In  such  a  crowd,  the  poet  were  to  blame 
To  choose  King  Chilperic  for  his  hero's  name. 
Sometimes,  the  name  beii^  well  or  iU  applied. 
Will  the  whole  fortune  of  your  work  decide,  vn 
Would  you  your  reader  never  should  be  tir'd  ? 
Choose  some  great  hero,  fit  to  be  admir'd. 
In  couragne  sigrnal,  and  in  virtue  bright ; 
Let  ey'n  nis  verjr  failings  give  delight : 
Let  his  great  actions  our  attention  bind  j 
Like  CsQsar,  or  like  Scipio,  frame  his  mmd. 
And  not  like  CGdipus  his  perjur'd  race ; 
A  common  conqueror  is  a  then««  too  base. 
Choose  not  your  tale  of  accidents  too  full ; 
Too  much  variety  may  make  it  dull :  ^ 
Achilles'  rage  alone,  when  wrought  with  skill. 
Abundantly  does  a  whole  Iliad  fill. 
Be  your  narratioiis  lively,  shwt,  and  smart ; 
In  your  descriptions  show  your  noblest  art : 
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There  'tis  your  poetry  may  be  employ'd ; 
Tet  ^ou  must  trivial  accidents  avoid. 
Nor  imitate  that  fool,^  who.  to  describe 
The  wpndruus  inarches  of  tne  chosen  tribe, 
Plac'd  on  the  sides,  to  see  their  armies  pass,    <m> 
The  fishes  staring  thro'  the  liquid  glass ; 
Describ'd  a  child,  who,  with  his  little  hand, 
Pick'd  up  the  shining  pebbles  from  the  sand. 
Such  objects  are  too  mean  to  stay  our  sight ; 
Allow  your  work  a  just  and  nobler  flight. 
Be  your  beginning  plain,  and  take  good  heed 
Too  soon  you  mount  not  on  the  airy  steed ; 
Nor  tell  your  reader,  in  a  thund'ring  verse, 
"  I  sing  the  conqueror  of  the  universe."  ' 
What  can  an  author  after  this  produce  ?  too 

The  lab'rii^  mountain  mustbringforthamonse. 
Much  better  are  we  pleas'd  with  his  address,' 
Who,  without  making  such  vast  promises. 
Says,  in  an  easier  style  and  plainer  sense : 
**  I  sing  the  combats  of  that  pious  prince. 
Who  from  the  Phrygian  coast  his  armies  bore. 
And  landed  first  on  the  Lavinian  shore." 
His  op'ning  Muse  sete  not  the  world  on  fire. 
And  yet  performs  more  than  we  can  require : 
Quickly  you  '11  hear  him  celebrate  the  fame  ti» 
And  future  glory  of  the  Roman  name ; 
Of  St^  and  Acheron  describe  the  floods, 
And  Cffisars  wand'ring  in  th'  Elysian  woods ; 
With  figures  numberless  his  story  grace, 
And  everything  in  beauteous  colors  trace. 
At  once  vou  may  be  pleasing  and  sublime : 
I  hate  a  heavy  melancholy  rhyme ; 
I  'd  rather  read  Orlando's  comic  tale. 
Than  a  dull  author  always  stiff  and  stale. 
Who  thinks  himself  dishonor'd  in  his  style,   no^ 
If  on  his  works  the  Graces  do  but  smile. 
'T  is  said  that  Homer,  matehless  in  his  art. 
Stole  Venus'  girdle,  to  ingage  the  heart : 
His  works  indeed  vast  treasures  do  unfold. 
And  whatsoe'er  he  touches  turns  to  gold: 
All  in  his  hands  new  beauty  does  acquire ; 
He  always  pleases,  and  can  never  tire. 
A  happy  warmth  he  everywhere  may  boast, 
Nor  IS  ne  in  too  long  digressions  lost : 
His  verses  without  rule  a  method  find,  no- 

And  of  themselves  appear  in  order  join'd : 
All  without  trouble  answers  his  intent ; 
Each  syllable  is  tending  to  th'  event. 
Let  his  example  your  indeavors  raise ; 
To  love  his  writings  is  a  kind, of  praise. 
A  poem  where  we  all  perfections  find 
Is  not  the  work  of  a  fantastic  mind : 
There  must  be  care,  and  time,  and  skill,  and 

pains; 
Not  the  first  heat  of  unexperienc'd  brains. 
Tet  sometimes  artless  poets,  when  the  rage    tM 
Of  a  warm  f  anc^  does  their  minds  ingage, 
Puff'd  with  vain  pride,  presume  they  under^ 

stend. 
And  boldly  take  the  trumpet  in  their  hand ; 
Their  fustian  Muse  each  accident  confounds ; 
Nor  can  she  fly,  but  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Till,  their  small  stock  of  learning  quickly  spent,. 
Their  poem  dies  for  want  of  nourishment. 

1  St.  Amant. 

s  The  first  line  of  Sendeiy'i  Alaric. 
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In  Tain  mankind  the  hot-brained  f  oola  decries, 
No  branding:  oensures  can  unveil  his  eves ; 
With  impnoenoe  the  lanrel  thev  inTaoe,         no 
ReaolT'd  to  like  the  monsters  they  have  made. 
Virsil,  compared  to  them,  is  flat  and  dry. 
And  Homer  understood  not  poetry ; 
Against  their  merit  if  this  age  rebel. 
To  future  times  for  justice  thev  appeal. 
But,  waiting  till  mankind  shall  do  em  right, 
And  brinTUieir  works  triumphanUy  to  hght, 
Neglected  heaps  we  in  by-comers  lay. 
Where  they  become  to  woims  and  moths  a  prey ; 
For^^ot,  in  dust  and  cobwebs  let  'em  rest,       no 
Whilst  we  return  from  whence  we  first  digressM. 
The  great  success  which  tragic  writers  found, 
In  Athens  first  the  Comedy  renowned. 
Th^  abusive  Qrecian  there,  by  pleasing  ways, 
DispersM  his  natural  malice  in  nis  plays ; 
Wisdom  and  virtue,  honor,  wit,  and  sense. 
Were  subject  to  buffooning  insolence : 
Poets  were  publicly  approved,  and  sought. 
That  vice  extolled,  and  virtue  set  at  naught ; 
And  Socrates  himself,  in  that  loose  i^^e,  tw 

Was  made  the  nastime  of  a  soojffing  stage. 
At  last  the  public  took  in  hand  the  cause, 
And  cur'd  this  madness  by  the  pow*r  of  laws ; 
Forbade  at  any  time,  or  any  place, 
To  name  the  person,  or  describe  the  face. 
The  stage  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall. 
And  comedy  diverted  without  gall : 
By  mild  reproofs  recovered  minds  aiseas*d. 
And,  sparing  persons,  innocently  pleas'd. 
Each  one  was  nicely  shown  in  tnis  new  elass,  no 
And  smil'd  to  think  he  was  not  meant  uie  ass : 
A  miser  oft  would  laugh  the  first,  to  find 
A  foithfnl  draught  of  his  own  sordid  mind ; 
And  fops  were  with  such  care  and  cunning  writ. 
They  lik'd  the  piece  for  which  themselves  did 

sit. 
Ton  then  that  would  the  comic  laurels  wear. 
To  study  nature  be  your  only  care : 
Whoe'er  knows  man,  and  by  a  curious  art 
Discerns  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  heart ; 
He  who  observes  and  naturally  can  paint        »« 
The  iealous  fool,  the  fawning  sycophant, 
A  sober  wit,  an  enterprising  ass, 
A  humorous  Otter,  or  a  Hudibras,  — 
May  safely  in  these  noble  lists  ingage. 
Ana  make  'em  act  and  speak  upon  the  stage. 
Strive  to  be  natural  in  all  you  write, 
And  paint    with   colors  that  may  please  tiie 

sight. 
Nature  in  various  figures  does  abound, 
And  in  each  mind  are  different  humors  found ; 
A  glance,  a  touch,  discovers  to  the  wise. 
But  every^  man  has  not  discerning  eyes. 
All-changing  time  does  also  change  the  mind 
And  diff  rent  ages  different  pleasures  find : 
Youth,  hot  and  furious,  cannot  brook  delay ; 
By  flattering  vice  is  easily  led  awa^ ; 
Vain  in  discourse,  inconstant  in  desire ; 
In  censure,  rash  ;  in  pleasures,  all  on  fire. 
The  manlv  age  does  steadier  thoughts  enjoy ; 
Pow'r  and  ambition  do  his  soul  employ : 
Against  the  turns  of  fate  he  sets  his  mind. 
And  b}r  the  past  the  future  hopes  to  find. 
Decrepit  age,  still  adding  to  his  stores, 
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For  others  heaps  the  treasure  he  adores ; 

In  all  his  actions  keeps  a  frozen  pace ; 

Past  times  extols,  the  present  to  debase : 

Incapable  of  pleasures  youth  abuse, 

In  others  blames  what  age  does  him  refuse. 

Your  actors  must  by  reason  be  oontrolPd  ; 

Let  young  men  speak  like  young,  old  men  like 

old; 
Observe  the  town,  and  study  well  the  court,    no 
For  thither  various  characters  resort : 
Thus/t  was  great  Jonson  purchas'd  his  renown, 
And  in  his  art  had  borne  away  the  crown ; 
If,  less  desirous  of  the  people's  praise, 
He  had  not  with  low  farce  debased  his  plays ; 
Mixing  dull  buffoonery  with  wit  refin'd, 
And  Harlequin  with  noble  Terence  ioin'd. 
When  in  The  Fox  I  see  the  tortoise  hiss'd, 
I  lose  the  aathor  of  The  Aldipmist.^ 
The  comic  wit,  borne  with  the  smiling  air,    8.<n 
Must  tragic  grief  and  pompous  verse  n>rbear ; 
Yet  may  he  not,  as  on  a  market  place. 
With  bawdy  jests  amuse  the  populace. 
With  well-bred  conversation  you  must  please. 
And  your  intrigue  unravel'd  be  with  ease ; 
Your  action  stul  should  reason's  rules  obey. 
Nor  in  an  empty  scene  may  lose  its  way. 
Your  humble  style  must  sometimes  gently  rise, 
And  your  discourse  sententious  be  and  wise  ; 
The  passions  must  to  nature  be  confin'd,         m« 
And  scenes  to  scenes  with  artful  weaving  join'd. 
Your  wit  must  not  unseasonably  play, 
But  follow  bus'ness,  never  lead  the  way. 
Observe  how  Terence  do«i  this  error  shun  ; 
A  careful  father  chides  his  am'rous  son : 
Then  see  that  son,  whom  no  advice  can  move, 
Forget  those  orders,  and  pursue  his  love  : 
'T  is  not  a  well-drawn  picture  we  discover ; 
'T  is  a  true  son,  a  father,  and  a  lover. 
I  like  an  author  that  reforms  the  age,  «•• 

And  keeps  the  right  decorum  of  the  stage ; 
That  always  pleases  by  just  reason's  rule : 
But  for  a  tedious  droU,  a  quibbling  fool. 
Who  with  low  nauseous  bawdry  mis  his  plays. 
Let  him  be  gone,  and  on  two  trestles  raise 
Some  Smithfield  stage,  where  he  may  act  his 

pranks. 
And  make  Jack  Puddings  speak  to  moimte- 

banks. 

Canto  IV 

In  Florence  dwelt  a  doctor  of  renown. 
The  scounre  of  God,  and  terror  of  die  town, 
Who  all  the  cant  of  physic  had  by  heart,        mo 
And  never  murder'd  but  by  rules  of  art. 
The  public  mischief  was  his  private  gain : 
Chiloren  their  slaughter'd  parents  sought  in 

vain; 
A  brother  here  his  poison'd  brother  wept ; 
Some  bloodless  diea,  and  some  by  opium  slept. 
Colds,  at  his  presence,  would  to  frenzies  turn. 
And  agues  like  malignant  fevers  burn. 
Hatedj  at  last,  his  practice  gives  him  o'er ; 
One  fnend,  unkill'd  by  drugs,  of  all  his  store, 
In  his  new  country  house  affords  him  place  ;  9i9 
'T  was  a  rich  abbot,  and  a  building  ass. 
Here  first  the  doctor's  talent  came  in  play ; 
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He  seems  inspir'd,  and  talks  like  Wren   or 

May;* 
Of  this  new  portico  condemns  the  face, 
And  tarns  the  entrance  to  a  better  place ; 
Designs  the  staircase  at  the  other  end. 
His  friend  approves,  does  for  his  mason  send : 
He  comes ;  tne  doctor^s  areuments  prevail. 
In  short,  to  finish  tJiis  our  num'rons  tale, 
He  Galen's  dangerous  science  does  reject,        mo 
And  from  ill  doctor  turn  good  architect. 

In  this  example  we  may  have  our  part : 
Rather  be  mason  ('t  is  an  useful  art !) 
Than  a  dull  poet ;  for  that  trade  accurst 
Admits  no  mean  betwixt  the  best  and  worst. 
In  otiier  sciences,  without  disgrace 
A  candidate  may  fill  a  second  place ; 
But  poetry  no  medium  can  admit. 
No  reader  suffers  an  indifferent  wit ; 
The  minM  stationers  against  him  bawl,  "w> 

And  Herringman  degrades  him  from  his  stall. 
Burlesque  at  least  our  laughter  may  excite, 
But  a  cold  writer  never  can  delight. 
TAe  Counter  Scuffle  has  more  wit  and  art 
Than  the  stiff  formal  style  of  Gondibert. 
Be  not  affected  with  that  empty  praise 
Which  your  vain  flatterers  will  sometimes  raise, 
And  when  vou  read,  with  ecstasy  will  say, 
**  The  finished  piece !  the  admirable  plav  !  " 
Which,  when  exposed  to  censure  and  to  light, 
Cannot  indnre  a  critic's  piercing  sight.  mi 

A  hundred  authors'  fates  have  been  foretold, 

And  Sh ll's  works  are  printed,  but  not  sold. 

Hear  all  the  world  ;  consider  every  thought ; 
A  fool  by  chance  may  stumble  on  a  fault : 
Yet,  when  ApoUo  does  your  Muse  inspire. 
Be  not  impatient  to  expose  your  fire  ; 
Nor  imitate  the  Settles  of  our  times, 
Those  tuneful  readers  of  their  own  dull  rhymes, 
Who  seize  on  all  th'  acquaintance  they  can 

meet,  wo 

And  stop  the  passengers  that  walk  the  street : 
There  is  no  sanctuary  ^rou  can  choose 
For  a  defense  from  their  pursuing  Muse. 
I  've  said  before,  be  patient  when  they  blame ; 
To  alter  for  the  better  is  no  shame. 
Tet  yield  not  to  a  fool's  impertinence : 
Sometimes  conceited  sceptics,  void  of  sense. 
By  their  false  taste  condemn  some  finish'd  part, 
And  blame  the  noblest  flights  of  wit  and  art. 
In  vain  their  fond  opinions  yon  deride ;  mo 

With  their  lov'd  follies  they  are  satisfied, 
And  their  weak  judgment,  void  of  sense  and 

Thinks  nothing  can  escape  their  feeble  sight : 
Their  dang'rous  counsels  do  not  cure,  but' 

wound ; 
To   shun   the   storm  they  run   your  verse 

a^^und; 
And,  thinking  to  escape  a  rock,  are  dzown'd. 
Choose  a  sure  indge  to  censure  what  you  write. 
Whose  reason  leads,  and  knowledge  gives  you 

Ught, 
Whose  steady  hand  will  prove  your  faithful 

guide,  M» 

And  toueh  the  darling  follies  you  would  hide : 
He,  in  your  doubts,  will  carefully  advise, 
1  The  king's  architects. 


And  clear  the  mist  before  your  feeble  eves. 

'T  is  he  will  tell  you  to  what  noble  height 

A  generous  Muse  may  sometimes  take  her 

flight  ; 
When,  too  much  f  etter'd  with  the  rules  of  art. 
May  from  her  stricter  bounds  and  limits  part : 
But  such  a  perfect  judge  is  hard  to  see, 
And  every  rhymer  knows  not  poe^ ;  «m 

Nay  some  there  are,  for  writing  verse  eztoll'd. 
Who  know  not  Lucan's  dross  from  Virgil's  gold. 
Would  you  in  this  great  art  acquire  renown  ? 
Authors,  observe  the  rules  I  here  lay  down. 
In  prudent  lessons  everywhere  abound ; 
With  pleasant  join  the  useful  and  the  sound ; 
A  sober  reader  a  vain  tale  will  slight ; 
He  seeks  as  well  instruction  as  delight. 
Let  all  your  thoughts  to  virtue  be  con^n'd, 
Still  off'ring  noble  figures  to  our  mind : 
I  like  not  those  loose  writers,  who  employ      •«• 
Their  guilty  Muse,  good  manners  to  destroy ; 
Who  with  false  colors  still  deceive  our  ejes. 
And  show  us  Vice  dress'd  in  a  fair  disguise. 
Yet  do  I  not  their  sullen  Muse  approve, 
Who  from  all  modest  writing  banish  love ; 
That  strip  the  playhouse  of  its  chief  intrigue, 
And  make  a  murderer  of  Roderigue :  ' 
The  lightest  love,  if  decenUy  express'd, 
Will  raise  no  vicious  motions  in  our  breast. 
Dido  in  vain  may  ween,  and  ask  relief ; 
I  blame  her  folly,  whilst  I  share  her  grief,     mo 
A  virtuous  author,  in  his  charming  art, 
To  please  the  sense  needs  not  corrupt  the  heart ; 
His  heat  will  never  cause  a  guilty  fire : 
To  follow  virtue  then  be  your  desire. 
In  vain  your  art  and  vigor  are  express'd  ; 
Th'    obscene   expression   shows   th'    infected 

breast. 
But,  above  all.  base  jealousies  avoid. 
In  which  detracting  poets  are  employ'd. 
A  noble  wit  dares  Iib'rally^  commend,  m* 

And  scorns  to  grudge  at  his  deserving  friend. 
Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate. 
Caballing  still  against  it  with  the  great. 
Maliciously  aspire  to  gain  renown 
By  stimding  up  and  pulling  others  down. 
Never  debrae  yourself  by  treacherous  wajs. 
Nor  by  such  abject  methods  seek  for  praise : 
Let  not  your  only  bus'ness  be  to  write  : 
Be  virtuous,  just,  and  in  your  friends  aelight. 
'T  is  not  enough  your  poems  be  admir'd ; 
But  strive  your  conversation  be  desir'd :        mo 
Write  for  immortal  fame,  nor  ever  choose 
Gold  for  the  object  of  a  gen'rous  Muse. 
I  know  a  noble  vrit  may,  without  crime, 
Receive  a  lawful  tribute  for  his  time ; 
Yet  I  abhor  those  writers  who  despise 
Their  honor,  and  alone  their  profit  prize  ; 
Who  their  Apollo  basely  will  degrade. 
And  of  a  noble  science  make  a  trade. 
Before  kind  Reason  did  her  light  display, 
And  government  taught  mortals  to  obey,       mo 
Men,  like  wild  beasts,  did  Nature's  laws  pursue ; 
They  fed  on  herbs,  and  drink  from  rivers  drew : 
Their  brutal  force,  on  lust  and  rapine  bent. 
Committed  murders  witiiout  punishment. 
Reason  at  last,  by  her  all-conquering  arts, 
«  The  CHtf,  translated  Into  English. 
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Hedno'd  these  saya^es  and  tnuM  their  hearts ; 
Mankdnd  from  bog?,  and  woods,  and  caverns 

And  towns  and  cities  fortifies  with  walls : 
Thus  fear  of  instice  made  proud  rapine  cease, 
And  sheltered  innocence  by  laws  and  peace.  1000 

These  bendits  from  poets  we  receivM, 
From  whence  are  raisM  those  fictions  since  be- 

Hev'd, 
That  Orpheus,  by  his  soft  harmonious  strains, 
Tam'd  tne  fierce  tigers  of  the  Thracian  plains  ; 
Amphion's  notes,  by  their  melodious  pow'rs, 
Drew  rocks  and  woods,  and  raised  the  TheMUi 

tow'rs : 
These  miracles  from  numbers  did  arise ; 
Since  which,  in  verse  Heay'n  taught  his  mys- 
teries. 
And  by  a  priest,  possessed  with  rage  divine, 
ApoUo  spoke  from  his  prophetic  shrine.         1010 
S<M>n  after.  Homer  the  old  heroes  prais*d, 
And  noble  minds  b^  great  examples  rais'd; 
Then  Heeiod  did  his  Grecian  swains  incline 
To  till  the  fields,  and  prune  the  bounteous  vine. 
Thus  useful  rules  were  by  the  poets^  aid. 
In  easy  numbers,  to  rude  men  convey'd, 
And  pleasingly  their  precepts  did  impart ; 
First  charnrd  the  ear,  and  then  ingag'd  the 

heart: 
The  Muses  thus  their  rei^utation  rais'd,       ^  lou 
And  with  just  gratitude  in  Greece  were  praisM. 
With  pleasure  mortals  did  their  wonders  see, 
And  sacrifice  to  their  divinity ; 
But  want,  at  last,  base  flattery  entertain 'd. 
And  old  Parnassus  with  this  vice  was  stainM  : 
Desire  of  srain  dazzling  the  poets'  eyes. 
Their  works  were  filled  with  fulsome  flatteries. 
Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made. 
And  verse  became  a  mercenary  trade. 
Debase  not  with  so  mean  a  vice  thy  art : 
If  gold  must  be  the  idol  of  th^  heart,  iom 

Fly,  fly  th'  unfruitful  Heliconian  strand ; 
Those  streams  are  not  inrieh'd  with  golden 

sand: 
Great  wits,  as  well  as  warriors,  only  gain 
Laurels  and  honors  for  their  toil  and  pain. 
But  what  ?  an  author  cannot  live  on  fame, 
Or  pay  a  reckoning  with  a  lofty  name : 
A  poet  to  whom  fortune  is  unkind. 
Who  when  he  goes  to  bed  has  hardly  din'd. 
Takes  little  pleasure  in  Parnassus'  dreams. 
Or  relishes  tne  Heliconian  streams. 
Horace  had  ease  and  plenty  when  he  writ, 
And,  hree  from  cares  for  money  or  for  meat, 
Did  not  expect  his  dinner  from  his  wit. 
'Tis  true ;  but  verse  is  cherish'd  by  the  great, 
And  DOW  none  famish  who  deserve  to  eat : 
Wliat  can  we  fear,  when  virtue,  arts,  and  sense, 
Receive  the  stars'  propitious  influence ; 
When  a  shari>-sighted  prince,  by  early  grants, 
Rewards  your  merits,  and  prevents  your  wants  ? 
Sing  then  his  glory,  celebrate  his  fame  ;        low 
Your  noblest  tiieme  is  his  immortal  name. 
Let  mighty  Spenser  raise  his  reverend  hea^, 
Cowley  and  Denham  start  up  from  the^  dead ; 
Waller  his  age  renew,  and  off 'rings  bring ; 
Om  monarch's  praise  let  bright-ey'd  virgins 
sing; 
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Let  Dryden  with  new  rules  our  stage  refine. 
And  his  great  models  form  by  this  design : 
But  where 's  a  second  Virgil,  to  rehearse 
Our  hero's  glories  in  his  epic  verse  ? 
What  Orpheus  sing  his  triumphs  o'er  the  main, 
And  make  the  hills  and  forests  move  again  ; 
Show  his  bold  fleet  on  the  Batavian  shore, 
And  Holland  trembling  as  his  cannons  roar ; 
Paint  £urope's  balance  in  his  steady  hand, 
Whilst  the  two  worlds  in  expectation  stand 
Of  peace  or  war,  that  wait  on  his  command  ? 
But,  as  I  speak,  new  glories  strike  my  eyes. 
Glories  which  Heav'n  itself  does  give,  and  prize. 
Blessings  of  peace ;  that  with  their  milder  rays 
Adorn  his  reign,  and  briiu:  Satumian  days,   ioto 
Now  let  rebellion,  discord,  vice,  and  rage, 
That  have  in  patriots'  forms  debauch'd  our  age, 
Vanii^,  with  all  the  ministers  of  hell : 
His  rays  their  pois'nous  vapors  shall  dispeL 
'Tis  he  alone  our  safety  did  create  ; 
His  own  firm  soul  secur'd  the  nation's  fate 
Oppos'd  to  all  the  botUefetis  of  the  state. 
Authors^  for  him  your  great  indeavors  raise ; 
The  loftiest  numbers  will  but  reach  his  praise. 
For  me,  whose  verse  in  satire  has  been  bred, 
And  never  durst  heroic  measures  tread ;        10s 
Yet  you  shall  see  me,  in  that  famous  field, 
With  eyes  and  voice  my  best  assistance  yield ; 
Offer  you  lessons  that  my  infant  Muse 
Learnt,  when  she  Horace  for  her  guide  did 

dioose; 
Second  your  zeal  with  wishes,  heart,  and  eyes, 
And  afar  off  hold  up  the  glorious  prize. 
But  |>ardon  too,  if,  zealous  for  the  right, 
A  strict  observer  of  each  noble  flight. 
From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  th'  allay. 
And  show  how  hasty  writers  sometimes  stray : 
Apter  to  blame,  than  knowing  how  to  mend ; 
A  sharp,  but  yet  a  necessary  friend. 


ON   THE  YOUNG   STATESMEN 

[The  following  versM  are  reprinted  from  Poems  on 
Affairs  of  Stale  ^  the  fourth  edition^  1702,  where  they  are 
headed  On  the  Young  Statesman  [sic].  By  J.  Dryden^ 
1680.  The  style  of  this  piece  is  entirely  nnlike  Dry- 
den'a ;  and  the  sneers  at  Daoby  and  at  Laurence  Hyde, 
created  Rarl  of  Rochester  in  1681,  both  of  whom  he 
compliments  in  dedications,  are  still  mo^  emphatically 
not  m  his  manner.  In  A  New  CoUeetion  of  Foenns  re- 
lating to  State  Affairs^  1705,  this  poem  is  ascribed  to  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  [1.  e.  John  Wilmot],  who  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  its  author  than  is  Dryden. 
Scott,  on  internal  evidence,  is  *' tempted  to  ascribe" 
the  verses  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  whose  poem  On  the 
Countess  of  Dorchester  they  resemble  in  *'  the  tnm  of 
wit  and  structure  of  verse."  H.  C.  Foxcroft  (Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.,  First  Marquis  of 
Halifax^  vol.  i,  p.  206)  states  that  Burnet  attributes 
tlwan  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

In  A  Collection  of  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State^  1689, 
there  occurs  a  poem  called  Young  Statesman  on  the 
title-psffe,  but  headed :  A  Young  Gentleman,  desirous 
to  be  a  Minister  of  State,  thus  pretends  to  qualifle  him- 
self. It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  present  piece.] 


Clabendon  had  law  and  sense, 
Clifford  was  fierce  and  brave ; 
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Bennetts  graye  look  was  a  pretense, 

And  I> 7*8  matohless  impadenoe 

Help'd  to  support  the  knave. 


II 


But  Sand- 


Qod ^n,  L — y. 


These  will  appear  such  chits  in  story, 
'T  will  turn  all  politics  to  jests, 

To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 
When  nddleis  sing  at  feasts. 
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III 


Protect  us,  mighty  Providence ; 

What  woidd  these  madmen  have  P 
First,  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence, 
Deceive  us  without  common  sense, 

And  widiout  pow'r  enslave. 


IV 


Shall  freebom  men  in  humble  awe 

Submit  to  servile  shame ; 
Who  from  consent  and  custom  draw 
The  same  right  to  be  ml^d  bjr  law, 
Which  kings  pretend,  to  reign  ? 


The  duke  shall  wield  his  conquering  sword, 

llie  chancellor  make  a  speech  ; 
The  king  shall  pass  his  honest  word. 
The  pawn'd  revenue  sums  afford  — 
And  then,  come  kiss  my  breech. 

VI 

So  have  I  seen  a  king  on  chess, 

(His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn, 
Hu  ^ueen  and  bishops  in  distress,) 
Shifting  about,  grow  less  and  less. 
With  here  and  there  a  pawn. 
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uESACUS 


TRANSFORM'D 
MORANT 


INTO   A   COR- 


FROM   OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES,  BOOK   XI 

[So  fmr  M  the  present  editor  can  ascertain,  the  follow- 
ing piece  was  first  printed  in  Ovid^s  MHamorphotet^  in 
fifteen  book$^  Trarulaied  by  the  mod  Emineni  HantU^ 
published  by  Tonson  in  1717.  It  is  assigned  to  Dryden 
in  the  table  of  contents  of  this  collection,  which  was 
edited  by  8ir.  Samuel  Garth.  It  was  reprinted  In  the 
edition  of  Dxyden's  Original  Poems  and  Trandationa, 
edited  by  Broughton,  and  published  in  1743.] 

Thbbb  some  old  man  sees  wanton  in  the  air. 
And  praises  the  unhappy  constant  pair ; 
Then  to  lus  friend  the  long-necked  cormorant 

shows, 
The  former  tale  reviving  others'  woes. 
*^  That  sable  bird,"  he  cries,  *'  which  cuts  the 

flood 
With  slender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood ; 
His  ancestors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed. 
The  brave  Laomedon,  and  Ganymede, 
(Whose  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  steal  the  bo^.) 
And  Priam,  hapless   prince !    who  fell  witn 

Troy.  »o 

Himself  was  Hector^s  brother,  and  (had  fate 
Bnt  giv'n  his  hopeful  youth  a  longer  date) 


} 


Perhaps  had  rivaled  warlike  Hector's  worth, 
Tho'  on  the  mother's  side  of  meaner  birth. 
Fur  Alvzothoe,  a  countr^  maid, 
Bare  iEaacus  by  stealUi  in  Ida's  shade. 
He  fled  the  noisy^  town  and  pompous  court, 
Lov'd  die  lone  hills  and  simple  rural  sport. 
And  seldom  to  the  city  would  resort. 
Yet  he  no  rustic  clownishness  profess'd,  m 

Nor  was  soft  love  a  stranger  to  hb  breast. 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hesperie  woo*d ; 
Oft  thro'  the  thicket  or  the  mead  pursued : 
Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  spied. 
While  tearless  she  her  silver  tresses  dried. 
Away  she  fled :  not  staes  with  half  such  speed 
Before  the  prowling  viwi  scud  o'er  the  mead ; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  safer  flood  forsake. 
Pursued  by  hawks,  so  swift  regain  the  lake. 
As  fast  he  follow 'd  in  the  hot  career  ;  ss 

Desire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 
A  snake  unseen  now  pierc'd  her  heedless  foot ; ' 
Quick  thro'  the  veins  the  venom'd  juices  shoot :  ^ 
She  fell,  and  'scaped  by  death  his  fierce  pur- 
suit. 
Her  lifeless  body,  frighted,  he  embrac'd. 
And  cried :  *  Not  this!  dreaded,  but  thy  haste : 
O  had  my  love  been  less,  or  less  thy  fear  I 
The  victory,  thus  bought,  is  far  too  dear. 
Accursed  snake  !  yet  I  more  curst  thui  he !     •• 
He  gave  the  wound :  the  cause  was  giv'n  by  me. 
Yet  none  shall  say  that  unreveng'd  you  died.*  ^ 
He  spoke ;  then  dimb'd  a  cliff's  o'erhangine 

Side, 
And,  resolute,  leap'd  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  receiv'd  him  gently  on  the  wave ; 
The  death  he  sought  denied,  and  feathers  gave. 
Debarr'd  the  surest  remedy  of  grief. 
And  forc'd  to  live,  he  curs'd  th'  unask'd  relief ; 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upward  flies,  1 

And  at  a  second  tall  succ^sless  tries ;  ^  \ 

The  downy  plume  a  quick  descent  denies,    ss  J 
Enrag'd,  he  often  dives  beneath  the  wave. 
And  there  in  vain  expects  to  find  a  grave. 
His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th'  unha|>py  maid 
Meager'd  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 
Still  near  the  sonndii^  deep  he  lives ;  his  name 
From  frequent  diving  and  emerging  came.*' 

KING  JAMES  TO  HIMSELF 

[The  following  poem  is  taken  from  Poemg  on  Affain 
of  Siate^  vol.  ii,  1708,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
D  n.  Thouffh  the  style  has  little  of  Dryden'a  Tigor, 
the  piece  is  in  itself  not  aninteresting.] 

Unhappy  I,  who  once  ordain'd  did  bear 
God's  justice  sword,  and  his  vic^perent  here. 
Am  now  depos'd  :  'gainst  me  my  children  rise ; 
My  life  must  be  their  only  sacrifice. 
Highly  they  me  accuse,  but  nothing  prove ; 
But  this  is  out  of  tenderness  and  love. 
They  seek  to  spill  my  blcxxl ;  'tis  that  alone 
Must  for  the  nation's  orjring  sins  atone. 
Bnt  careful  Heaven  forewam'd  me  in  a  dream. 
And  shew'd  me  that  my  dangers  were  extreme : 
The  heavenlv  vision  spoke  and  bid  me  flee ;  '^ 
Th'  ungrateful  wretches  were  not  worthy  me. 
Alarm' d,  I  fled  at  the  appointed  time ; 
Thus  mere  necessity  was  made  my  crime. 


HYMN   FOR   ST.   JOHN'S   EVE 
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HYMNS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DRYDEN 

[In  1698  Dryden  publiihad  in  Examen  PoeUcum  a 
traDilation  of  the  hymn  Veni^  Creator  Spiriitu^  which 
has  bMO  printed  above,  page*  406,  407. 

In  hia  edition  of  Dryden,  1806,  Scott  printed  aa 
Dryden'a  work  two  more  hyrnna,  which  he  had  receired 
from  manoflGript  aources :  aee  the  8cott*8aintabaiy  edi- 
tion, Tol.  i,  pp.  zvl,  288-290.  His  account  of  their  origin 
contains  some  peculiar  inconsistencies :  see  the  article 
on  Dryden  by  the  Ber.  H.  LeigbBennett,  in  the  Diotian- 
ary  qfHymfuAogy^  London,  1892.  NeTertheless  the  two 
hsrmns  have  been  somewhat  raslily  accepted  as  authentic 
by  later  editors. 

We  now  turn  to  a  more  important  matter.  After  the 
Reformation,  a  series  of  devotional  books,  under  the 

Sneral  title  of  Primer,  was  published  for  the  use  of 
igUsh  Catholic  laymen.  ThMe  bo^u  contained  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  Latin  church  hymns,  which 
were  modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  literary 
fashions  of  the  day.  The  PrUner  of  1706,  of  which 
the  full  title  is.  The  Primer;  or^  Office  of  the  B.  Virgin 
Mary,  revi**d:  with  a  New  «ma  Approved  Version 
of  the  Chwrch-HytMu  throughout  the  lear^  contains, 
among  the  120  hymns  included  in  it,  both  Dryden's 
acknowledged  hymn  and  the  two  assigned  to  him  by 
Scott.  (This  volume  is  very  scarce,  and  has  been  inac- 
oesslble  to  the  present  editor,  who  draws  his  informa- 
tion from  seoondary  authorities.)  Moreover,  these  three 
hymns  are  linked  to  others  in  the  collection  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  that,  if  they  are  genuine, — as  one  of 
them  certainly  is,  —  nearly  the  whole  body  of  verse  in 
the  Primer  of  1706  must  be  assigned  to  Dryden.  The 
question  of  authenticity  rests  almost  entirely  on  inter- 
nal evidence. 

In  a  sumptuous,  many-volumed  edition  of  Dryden 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  reprint  all  the  hymns 
contained  in  the  Primer  of  1706,  give  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  form  his 
own  conclusions.  In  an  edition  of  the  present  form  and 
scope  such  a  procedure  seems  out  of  the  question.  The 
present  editor  reprints  only  the  two  hymns  published 
by  Scott,  and,  as  a  matter  of  curious  interest,  preserves 
Scott's  text,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
Primer.  Several  of  the  hymns  from  the  Primer  are 
reprinted  in  the  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  xviii.  269-281 ; 
many  more  in  Annus  Sanctus  (London,  1884),  edited  by 
Mr.  Orby  Shipley.  Duacussions  of  the  question  of  an- 
thondiip  may  be  found  in  Annus  Sanctus^  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  Shipiev  in  the  Dublin  Eeviw  (Oct.,  1884 ;  vol. 
xer,  pp.  245-269),  in  two  articles  in  the  Saturdt^  Re- 
view (Aug.  23,  Sept.  20, 1884 ;  voL  Iviii,  pp.  244-246, 
370-372),  and,  most  conveniently,  in  the  articles  on 
Dryden  and  Primers^  by  the  Rev.  H.  Leigh  Bennett,  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Uyirmology.'] 

THE  TE   DEUM 

Thsje,  Soyereign  Gfod,  our  gri'&teful  accents 
praise ; 

We  own  thee  Lord,  and  bless  thy  wondrous 
ways; 

To  thee,  Eternal  Father,  earth's  whole  frame, 

With  loudest  tnimpetSf  sounds  immortal  fame. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  I  for  thee  the  heavenly 
powers 

With  sounding  anthems  fill  the  vaulted  tow- 
ers. 

Thy  Cherubims  thrice,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 

Thrice.  Holy,  all  the  Seraphims  reply, 
And  tnrice  returning  echoes  endless  songs 

supply. 

Both  heayen  and  earth  thy  majes^  display ;  10 
They  owe  their  beauty  to  thy  glorious  ray. 


Thy  pndses  fill  the  loud  apostles'  ehoir  \ 

The  train  of  prophets  in  the  soi^  conspire. 

Legions  of  martyrs  in  the  chorus  shine. 

And  yooal  blood  with  vocal  music  join. 

By  these  thy  church,  inspired  by  heavenly  art. 

Around  the  world  maintains  a  second  part ; 

And  tunes  her  sweetest  notes,  O  God,  to  diee. 

The  Father  of  unbounded  majesty ; 

The  Son,  ador'd  copartner  of  thy  seat,  m 

And  equal  everlastmg  Paraclete. 

Thou  King  of  Glory,  Christ,  of  the  most  high, 

Thou  coetemal  filial  Deity ; 

Thou   who,  to   save  the  world's   impending 

doom, 
Vonchsaf'dst  to  dwell  within  a  Virgin's  womb ; 
Old  tyrant  Death  disarm'd,  before  thee  flew 
The  bolts  of  heaven,  and  back  the  foldings 

^  drew, 
To  give  access,  and  make  thy  faithful  way  : 
From  God's  right  hand  thy  filial  beams  dis- 
play. 
Thou  art  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ;    so 
Then  spare  those  souls  for  whom  thy  veins  have 

bled. 
O  take  us  up  amongst  thy  blest  above, 
To  share  with  them  thy  everlasting  love. 
Preserve,  O  Lord,  thy  people,  and  enhance 
Thy  blessing  on  tnine  own  inheritance. 
For  ever  rabe  their  hearts,  and  rule  their  ways ; 
Each  day  we   bless  thee,  and  proclaim  thy 

praise: 
No  age  shall  fail  to  celebrate  thy  name, 
No  hour  neglect  thy  everlasting  fame. 
Preserve  our  souls,  O  Lord,  this  day  from  ill ;  *» 
Have  mercy  on  us,  Lord,  have  mercy  still : 
As  we  have  hop'd,  do  thou  reward  our  pain  ;^ 
We  've  hop'd  in  thee — let  not  our  hope  be  vain. 


HYMN   FOR   ST.  JOHN'S  EVE 
(29  June) 


O  SYLVAN  prophet,  whose  eternal  fame 
Echoes    from    Judah's    hills,    and    Jordan's 

stream, 
The  music  of  our  numbers  raise. 
And  tune  our  voices  to  thy  praise. 

II 

A  messenger  from  high  Olympus  came 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  thy  life  and  name  ; 
And  told  thy  sire  each  prodigr  ^ 
That  Heaven  design'd  to  work  in  thee.       ' 

III 

Hearing  the  news,  and  doubting  in  surprise. 
His  falt'ring  speech  in  f etter'd  accent  dies ;    i* 
But  Providence,  with  happy  choice, 
In  thee  restor'd  thy  father's  voice. 

IV 

In  the  recess  of  nature's  dark  abode, 
Tho'  still  inolos'd,  yet  knewest  thou  thy  God  I 
Whilst  each  glad  parent  told  and  bless'd 
The  secrets  of  eacn  other's  breast. 
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APPENDIX  I 


THRENI  CANTABRIGIENSES 

[In  1061  there  wm  pabliabed  at  Cambridge  a  Tolnme 
eDtitled  Threni  Cantatrig(en$e$  in  Fimere  duorum 
Prinefmm,  Henriei  GloceMtrentU^  ei  Maria  Arausion- 
etui*.  Svreniuimi  Eegii  Caroli  II ^  Fratrit  et  Sororis 
(BritUh  Huwam  Catalogue).  ThJa  oontaina,  aooording 
to  Malooe  (I,  1,  17),  poema  by  Jonathan  Diydan,  a 
oonrin  of  our  aathor.  lite  pleeea  are  tometlmea  aa- 
oiibed  to  John  Dryden.] 


SATIRE  UPON   THE  DUTCH 

WRITTEN   BY  MR.   DRYDEN    IN  THE  YEAR   1662 

[A  poem  onder  this  title  ia  found  in  Poems  on  Affatrt 
tf  Stale,  YOl.  iii,  1704.  See  headoote,  pi^es  70, 71.] 

THE  MALL 

OR,  THE  MODISH  LOVERS 

[A  oomedy  of  thla  title,  pabUahed  in  1674,  baa  a  dedi- 
cation.  To  William  Whiieomb,  Junior^  Eaq.,  dgned  J.  D. 
It  haa  been  oonjectored  that  thia  pieoe  ia  identical  with 
The  Ladiet  d  la  Mode,  a  play  which  Fepya  eaw  on  8ep- 
tember  15, 1668,  and  which  he  terma  "  a  txmnalation  oat 
of  French  by  Dxyden."  That  drama  dgnally  failed  on 
repraeentation,  and,  unleas  it  be  really  tiie  tame  at  27^ 
Itall,  eeema  noTor  to  have  been  printed. 

The  MaU  ia  printed  in  the  Soott-Saintdwry  edition, 
▼iii.  607-676.  The  evidence  does  not  warrant  repro- 
dudng  here  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  and  the  one 
aong  inasrted  in  the  play  (pagea  637,  638).] 

THE  MISTAKEN  HUSBAND 

[A  oomedy  of  this  title,  "  printed  for  J.  Magnes  and 
B.  Bentley"  in  1675,  oontidns  a  short  preface.  The 
BookteUer  to  the  Reader,  signed  "  R.  Bentley,"  which 
bflgina  as  follows: 

'*This  playwas  left  in  Mr.  Dxyden*s  hands  many 
years  rinoe.  The  author  of  it  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
retnmed  not  to  claim  it ;  *t  is  therefore  to  be  preaomM 
that  he  is  dead.  After  twelve  years^  expectation,  Mr. 
l>iyden  gave  It  to  the  players,  having  upon  perusal  of 
it  found  tltat  it  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  buried 
in  obscurity.  I  have  beard  him  say  that  finding  a  scene 
wanting  he  supplied  it,  and  many  liave  alBrmM  that 
the  style  of  it  is  proper  to  tlie  subject,  which  is  that  the 
French  call  baue  comedy.** 

A.  C  Swinburne  (in  the  QentlemanU  Magazine^  Oct., 
1880 ;  vol.  ecxlix,  pp.  416-423)  while  argumg  that  one 
scene  of  this  play  was  reallpr  written  by  Dryden,  con- 
demns the  prologue  and  epilogue  as  none  ox  his  work. 
They  are  not  intrinsically  interesting,  and  have  no 
claim  to  be  reprinted  in  this  edition.  They  maybe 
found  in  the  Soott-Saintsbory  edition,  where  the  play 
is  printed,  viU.  577-643.] 


TO  BE  WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  DUCHESS 
OF  PORTSMOUTH'S  PICTURE 

[In  Poemg  on  Affairt  0/  State,  voL  iii,  1704,  there  is 
found  an  excellent  epigram  of  six  lines,  with  title  as 
above,  whicli,  from  the  ooncluding  couplet : 

A  nobler  theme  had  been  thin  poet's  boaet. 
That  sU  the  worid  for  love  had  well  been  lost  ~ 

might  well  be  asoribed  to  Drvden.  Unfortunatelv  it 
occurs  in  Examen  Poetieum,  1003  (a  volume  edited  by 
Dryden  himself),  with  no  mention  of  the  author,  and 


with  the  reading  the  poeTe  instead  of  thiipoeCe,  in  Um 
next  to  the  last  line. 

The  editor  of  Poems  on  Affaire  of  State,  while  not 
assigninc  this  epigram  to  Drsiven,  does  attribote  to  him 
(in  hia  Index)  Another  on  the  same  subject,  printed  on 
the  same  page.  Tliis  second  epigram  la  a  pieoe  of  no 
merit,  and  cannot  be  regarded  aa  Dryden'a  work.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Soott-Saintsbury  editioo,  xr.  266.] 


SATIRE  UPON  ROMISH  CONFESSORS 

[A  poem  under  this  title,  printed  in  Poeme  on  Affawa 
of  State^  vol.  iii,  1704,  and  there  asoribed  to  Dryden.  is 
nothing  but  the  epilogue  to  The  Spanish  FHar,  lackuw 
the  fiiit  four  lines.  This  epilogue  was  by  a  friend  of 
Dryden:  see  headnote,  page  103.  The  epilogue  may 
be  fbnnd  in  the  Boott-Saintsbuiy  edition,  v£  522, 523.] 


EPILOGUE  SPOKEN   AT    MITHRIDATES 
KING  OF   PONTUS 

THE    FIRST   PLAY   ACTED   AT   THE   THEATER 

ROYAL.  1681 


[Under  the  title  above,  Scott  repilnted  an  epOogoa 
from  a  broadside,  but  gave  no  evioenoe  that  tiM  ntoea 
was  by  Dryden.  Christie  (page  434)  very  nroperur  re- 
jectai  it.  The  epil«{ue  may  be  found  in  the  ftoott  Btlnta' 
bury  edition,  x.  361.    Compare  headnote,  page  81.] 


TO  MR.  CREECH,  UPON   HIS  TRANSLA- 
TION OF  LUCRETIUS  INTO  ENGLISH 

[A  oomplimMitary  poem  under  this  heading,  prefixed 
to  Creech's  tranahktion  of  Lucretius,  pubUshed  in  1682, 
was  early  attributed  to  Dryden  ;  and  on  it  waa  built 
a  scandidous  story,  that  Dryden  "incited  Creech  to 
tranaUte  Horace,  that  by  his  failure  in  that  work  lia 
might  lose  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  hia 
poetical  version  ox  LuoretluB  "  (Malone).  For  thia  aa- 
sumption  the  only  tauflrible  evidence  is  that  the  vei 
are  dated  January  26, 1 682,  and  contain  the  couplet : 

Believe  me,  youth,  for  I  am  read  in  earea. 
And  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  fifty  years, 

which  tallies  exactly  with  Drrden's  age  at  the  time. 
Malone  (1, 1,  606-611)  suooessfnlly  refuted  this  anoient 
calumny.  The  old  story  was  revived  by  a  writer  In 
Notes  tmd  Queries,  series  VI.  iv.  24.] 


ON  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKS 

[A  lampoon  on  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bnckil^^ltanl, 
is  printed  under  this  title  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  StaU, 

vol.  ii,  1703,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Dr n.    A 

long  excerpt  is  given  in  Malone,  1, 1, 96-97.  The  style  of 
the  piece  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  not  Dryden*s 
work.] 

EPILOGUE  TO  DISAPPOINTMENT 

OR,  THE  MOTHER  IN  FASHION 

[The  prologue  to  this  play  by  Sontheme  baa  basn 
printed  on  page  171.  In  tlie  first  edition  of  the 
play,  1684,  and  m  the  collected  editions  of  Sontheme*s 
works,  the  epilogue  is  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  John  Staf- 
ford. But  it  appears  in  the  third  edition,  1702,  of  Mis- 
cellany PoemSy  the  First  Part,  under  the  heading  An 
Bpilogueby  Mr.  Dryden.  The  piece  may  be  foond  m  the 
Scott-Sahitsbnry  edition,  x.  421.] 


NISUS   AND  EURYALUS 
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AN  EPITAPH  UPON  THE  E.  OF  RO S- 

TER'S    BEING   DISMISSED  FROM  THE 
TREASURY  IN  16S7 


[A  lampoon  upon  I^umnoB  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
is  printed  nnder  this  title  in  Poenu  on  Affain  ntf  State^ 
foL  ii,  1708,  and  aeoribed  to  Dryden.  It  has  no  claim 
to  authenticity.  In  1892  Dryden  dedicated  CUomtnet 
to  Booheater  in  terms  of  great  respect.  The  piece  may 
be  foond  tai  the  Scott-Baintsbury  edltfam,  xt.  266, 266^ 

TARQUIN  AND  TULLIA 

[A  poem  Tiolently  attacking  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  is  printed  under  this  title  in  Poem*  on  Affain  of 
8tal0^  ToL  iii,  17M,  and  in  the  index  is  awsribed  to 

Mr.  D n.    It  may  be  found  in  the  Bcott-Saintsbiuy 

edition,  xv.  2S7-262. 

In  The  Life  and  Poilkumoui  Work*  of  Arthur  Moyn- 
wxruMj  Btq.  [by  John  Oldmixon],  1715,  pages  9-13. 
Oldmuon  gives  extensive  quotations  from  this  poem, 
which  he  says  was  one  of  Uamwaring's  first  productions. 
On  pave  14  he  says  that  another  poem  by  Mainwaring, 
The  King  of  HearU^  was  falsely  attributed  to  Dryden. 

Pope  told  Spenoe  (see  Anecdote*)  '*that  that  very 
hoi  oopy  of  verses  against  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
.  .  .  was  written  by  the  famous  Mr.  Mainwaring.*'] 

SUUM  CUIQUE 

[This  poem  may  be  found  in  the  Scott-Saintsbury 
edition,  xv.  263-266.  The  present  editor  has  been  un- 
able to  discover  when  it  was  first  published.  Scott 
attributes  it,  like  Tarquin  and  2W/<a,  to  Mainwaring, 
but  cites  no  authority  for  doing  so.] 

SONGS  FROM  THE  PROPHETESS 

[ProfesMW  Saintsbury  conjectures,  on  what  teems  to 
the  present  editor  insofflcient  evidence,  that  certain 
songs  in  the  revised  version  of  The  Propheie**,  ya\>- 
Ushed  ha  1690  (see  headnote,  page  260),  may  have  been 
written  Ytj  Diyden.  See  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  vlii. 
10,  and  xTilL  302-306.] 


A   FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  MR.   JULIAN 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  MUSES 

[A  lampoon  with  this  title  is  printed  nnder  Dryden's 
name  in  the  second  edition,  1716,  of  The  Sixth  Pari  of 
Miteeilany  Poem*.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Soott- 
Saintsbury  edition,  xv.  214-219. 

The  piece  is  printed  anopymously  hi  Poemton  Affair* 
of  State,  vol.  Ui,  1704.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Mocnd 
volume  of  MuceUaneon*  Work*  tpritten  by  hi*  Oraee, 
George,  late  Duke  ef  Buckingham,  1706-07.  Whether 
by  Buckingham  or  not,  the  poem  is  certainly  not  bv 
Dryden.  The  style  is  entirely  unlike  his,  and  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  could  not  have  been  written  by  him : 


art  then  help'd  by  Dryden'a  bedrid  age  1 
That  drone  has  lost  his  ating  apon  tht  •trngt.] 

OF  A  NOBLE  RACE  WAS  SHENKIN 

[A  long  under  this  title,  really  by  D*Urfey,  has  been 
attributed  to  Dryden :  see  Note*  and  Querie*^  aeries  III. 
xi.  816,  348.] 

ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  FAIR  AND 
VIRTUOUS  LADY  MRS.  ANASTASIA 
STAFFORD 

WITH  THAT  TRULY  WORTHY  AND  PIOUS  GENT 
GEORGE  HOLM  AN,  ESQ. 


TO   MATILDA 


ON   THE   ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR  MARRIAGE 

[At  the  eloae  of  the  Aldlne  edition  of  Diydcn  (Lon- 
don, 1843, 1844,  vol.  v,  pp.  313,  317)  there  are  found 
two  poems,  with  titles  as  above,  which  have  been 
reprinted  in  some  later  editions.  The  preaent  editor 
has  been  unable  to  discover  the  place  of  the  original 
publication  of  theae  pieces,  or,  fan  fict,  to  find  anv  notice 
of  them  earlier  tiian  the  Aldlne  edition,  which 
ftat  published  hi  1832, 1838.] 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  VIRGIL  INCLUDED  IN  SYhWM  (THE  SECOND 

MISCELLANY),  1685 

[The  following  epiaodea  from  the  JBneid,  first  pubUshed  in  Sylva,,  1685  (compare  headnote,  page  175),  Diyden 
thoTonghlv  recast  when  he  made  his  complete  translation  of  yirglL  Id  the  texts  printed  below,  hues  which  Diyden 
later  retained  unchanged  are  incloeed  in  brackets ;  those  which  he  retained  with  minor  changes  are  marked  with 
a  single  brecket ;  thoea  which  he  entirely  rewrote  are  1^  unmarked.  In  T%e  JBpi*ode  of  Meeentiu*  and  Lautus, 
which  Dryden  changed  comparatively  litUe  in  rewriting,  paaaagea  which  he  left  intact  are  indicated  merely  by  the 
nnmben  of  the  linea  in  the  later  text.] 


THE  ENTIRE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND 
EURYALUS,  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
FIFTH  AND  NINTH  BOOKS  OF  VIR- 
GIL'S iCNEIDS 

[Bee  pagea  583,  584,  lines  373-475,  and  pages  641-646, 
lines  221-OM>.] 

Connection  of  the  first  part  of  the  Episode  in  the 
Fifth  Book  with  the  rest  of  the  foregoing  poem. 

Mntam  having  buried  his  &ther  Anchises  in  SicOv,  and 
setting  sail  from  thenoe  in  search  of  Italy,  is  driven 
by  a  rtonn  on  the  same  ooaats  from  whence  he  de- 
parted. After  a  year's  wandering,  he  Is  hoapitably  re- 


oelv'd  by  hia  friend  Acestes,  king  of  that  part  of  the 
laland,  who  was  bom  of  Trojan  parentage.  He  ap- 
plies himself  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  his  father 
with  divine  honon,  and  accordingly  institutes  funeral 
games,  and  appoints  prizes  for  those  who  should  con- 
quer in  them.  One  of  theae  gamea  was  a  foot  race, 
in  which  Niaus  and  Kuryalua  were  eng^agM  amongst 
other  Trojana  and  Sicilians. 

[From  thence  his  way  the  Trojan  hero  bentj 
Into  a  grassy  plain,  with  mountains  pent, 
Whose  brovs  were  shaded  with  sarroiinding 

wood. 
[FoU  in  the  midst  of  this  fair  valley  stood] 
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A  native  theater,  which,  rising  slow] 
By  just  degrees,  o'erlook'd  the  ground  helow.] 
A  numerous  train  attend  in  solemn  state ;] 
High  on  the  new-raised  turf  their  leader  sate. 
Here  Uiose  who  in  the  rapid  race  delight, 
Desire  of  honor  and  the  prize  invite.]  lo 

The  Trojans  and  Sicilians  mingled  stand, 
With  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the  foremost  of  the 

band: 
Enryalus  with  youth  and  beauty  crownM, 
^isus,  for  friendship  to  the  boy  renown 'd. 
'Diores  next,  of  Priam's  regal  race, 
ThenSalius,  joined  with  Patron,  took  his  place ; 
But  from  Epirns  one  derived  his  birth, 
The  other  ow*d  it  to  Arcadian  earth : 
Then  two  Sicilian  youths  — -  the  name  of  this 
"Was  Helymus,  of  that  was  Panopes ; 
Two  jolly  huntsmen  in  the  forest  bred, 
And  ownii^  old  Acestes  for  their  head ;] 
With  many  others  of  obscurer  name, 
Whom  time  has  not  deliverM  o'er  to  fame.] 

To  these  ^dSneas  in  the  midst  arose, 
And  pleasingly  did  thus  his  mind  expose : 
"  Not  one  of  you  shall  unrewarded  go ; 
On  each  I  will  two  Cretan  spears  bestow. 
Pointed  with  iwlish'd  steel ;  a  battle-ax  too. 
With  silver  studded :  these  in  conmion  share ; :» 
[The  foremost  three  shall  olive  garlands  wear. 
The  victor^  who  shall  first  the  race  obtain. 
Shall  for  his  prize  a  well-breath'd  couiser  gain, 
Adom'd  witn  trappings ;  to  the  next  in  fame, 
The  quiver  of  an  Amazonian  dame.] 
With  feathered  Thracian  arrows  well  supplied,] 
Hung  on  a  gpolden  belt,  and  with  a  jewel  tied  ; 
Hie  third  this  Grecian  helmet  must  content." 
He  said.    To  their  appointed  base  they  went  ;1 
With  beating  hearts  th'  expected  sign  receive,] 
And,  starting  all  at  once,  the  station  leave.    *i 
Spread  out,  as  on  the  wings  of  winds  the^r  flew, 
'^d  seized  the  distant  goal  with  eager  view. 
Shot  from  the  crowd,  swift  Nisus  all  o'er- 

pass'd ;] 
Not  storms,  nor  thunder,  equal  half  his  haste. 
^The  next,  but,  tho'  the  next,  yet  far  disjoined,) 
Came  Salius  ;  then,  a  distant  space  behind, 
Enryalus  the  third : 

Next  Helymus,  whom  young  Diores  plied. 
Step  after  step,  and  almost  side  by  side,]        m 
His  shoulders  pressing ;  and,  in  longer  space,] 
Had  won,  or  left  at  least  a  doubtful  race. 
[Now,  spent,  the  goal  they  almost  reach  at 
hist,] 
When  eager  Nisus.  hapless  in  his  haste,] 
Sli^p'd  first,  and,  slipping,  fell  upon  the  plain,] 


liioist  witii  the  blooa  of  oxen  lately  slain. 
But,  treading  where  the  treacherous  pu 


The  careless  victor  had  not  mark^  his  wa; 


u 


lay,] 

els 


His  heels  flew  up,  and  on  the  grassy  floor]     » 
He  fell,  besmear'd  with  filth  and  holy  gore.] 
Nor  mindless  then.  Enryalus,  of  thee. 
Nor  of  the  sacred  oonds  of  amity,] 
He  strove  th'  immediate  rival  to  oppose. 
And  caught  the  foot  of  Salius  as  he  rose.] 
So  Salius  lay  extended  on  the  plain  ;]^ 
[Eorvalus  springs  out,  the  prize  to  gain,] 
'Ana  outs  toe  crowd :  applauding  peals  attend 


[The  conqu'ror  to  the  goal,  who  conquered  thro' 
his  friend. 

[Next  Heljrmus ;  and  then  Diores  came,] 

[By  two  misfortunes  now  the  third  in  fame,    n 

(But  Salius  enters,  and,  exclaiming  loud] 
Tor  justice,  deafens  and  disturbs  the  oiowd ;] 
XJrges  his  cause  may  in  the  court  be  heard  ;1 
And  pleads  the  prke  is  wrongfully  oonferr'a.] 
But  favor  for  Enryalus  appears ;] 
•  His  blooming  beauty  and  his  graceful  tears 
Had  brib'd  the  judges  to  protect  his  claim ; 
Besides,  Diores  does  as  loud  exclaim. 
Who  vainly  reaches  at  the  last  reward,] 
If  the  first  palm  on  Salius  be  conferr'a.J         t» 
Then  thus  the  prince :  *^  Let  no  disputes  arise  :j 
Where  Fortune  plac'd  it,  I  award  the  prize.] 
But  give  me  leave  her  errors  to  amend. 
At  least  to  pity  a  deserving  friend." 

Thus  having  said, 

A  lion's  hide^  amazing  to  behold, 

g*ond'rous  with  bristles,  and  with  paws  of  gold, 
e  gave  the  youth;  which  Nisus  griev'd  to  ] 

view.  — 
[**If  such  rewards  to  vanquish 'd  men  are  * 

due,"] 
Said  he,  ^**  and  falling  is  to  rise  by  you,        » J 
What  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  claim,  1 
Who  merited  the  first  rewurds  and  fame  ?] 
In  falling,  both  did  equal  fortune  try  ; 
Would  fortune  make  me  fall  as  happUy ! " 
With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face,  and  show'd] 
His  hands  ana  body  all  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Th'  indulgent  father  of  the  people  srail'd,] 
[And  causM  to  be  produc'd  a  massy  shielcL 
'Of  wondrous  art,  by  Didymaon  wrought,^ 
Long  since  from  Neptune's  bars  in  triumph 

brought :]  i« 

With  this,  the  graceful  youth  he  gratified ; 
Then 'the  remaining  presents  did  divide. 

Connection  of  the  remidning  part  of  the  Spiaoda, 
txandated  out  of  the  Ninth  Book  ci  Yii|^l*a  ^neids, 
with  the  foregoing  part  of  the  story. 

The  war  being  now  broken  out  betwixt  the  Trojana  and 
Latina,  and  iElneaa  being  overmatchM  in  nnmbera  by 
hia  enemiea,  who  were  aided  bv  King  Itimoa,  be  tat- 
tiflea  Ilia  camp,  and  leavea  in  it  hia  young  aon  Aaca- 
niua,  under  the  direction  of  hia  chlM  counsekna  and 
c^ytaina,  while  he  goea  in  peraon  to  beg  sucocnv  from 
King  Svander  and  the  Tuacana.  Tumua  takes  advan- 
tage of  hia  absence,  and  aasaulta  hia  camp.  The  Tro- 
jana in  it  are  rednc'd  to  great  eztremttlea,  which 
giTes  the  poet  the  occasion  of  oontinning  Uiia  ad- 
mirable epiaode,  wberein  he  deacxibea  the  friend- 
ship, the  seneroaity,  the  adTenturea,  and  the  death  o(f 
Niana  and  Eurjmlua. 

The  Trojan  camp  the  common  danger  shar'd ; 
By  tarns  tliey  watoh'd  the  walls,  and  kept  the 

nighUy  guard. 
To  warlike  Nisus  fell  the  gate  by  lot. 
Whom  Hyrtacus  on  huntress  Ida  got, 
And  sent  to  sea  ^neas  to  attend  : 
[Well  could  he  dart  the  spear,  and  shafts 

unerring  send. 
[Beside  him  stood  Enryalus,  his  ever  faithful 

friend : 

No  youth  in  all  the  Trojan  host  was  seen^       ti» 
More  beautiful  in  arms,  or  of  a  nobler  mien  — 
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rScaroe  was  the  down  upon  his  chin  begrnn. 
fOne  was  their  friendship,  their  desire  was  one ; 
With  minds  united  in  the  field  they  warr'd, 
[And  now  were  both  by  choioe  upon  the  guard.] 

[Then  Nisus  thus: 
*^  Or  do  the  gods  this  warlike  warmth  inspire. 
Or  makes  each  man  a  god  of  his  desire  ? 
A  noble  ardor  boils  within  my  breast, 
&ger  of  action,  enemy  of  rest ;  iw 

That  urges  me  to  fight,  or  undertake 
i  ygme  deed  that  may  my  fame  immortal  make, 
ou  see'st  the  foe  secure ;  how  faintly  shine] 
eir  scattered  fires !  the  most,  iu  sleep  supine,] 
iolv'd  in  ease,  and  drunk  with  victory ; 
rThe  few  awake  the  fuming  flagon  ply : 
[All  hush'd  around.  Now  hear  what  t  revolve] 
Within    my   mind,   and    what   my    laboring 

thoughts  resolve. 
Our  absent  lord  both  camp  and  council  mourn ; 
Bv  message  both  would  luisten  his  return:]  uo 
The  gifts  i>roposM  if  they  confer  on  thee, 
YFor  fame  is  recompense  enough  to  me.) 
Methinks,  beneath  yon  hill,  I  nave  espied] 
'A  way  that  safely  will  my  passage  gmde."] 

rEnryalus  stood  list'ning  while  be  spoke,] 
With  love  of  praise  and  noble  envv  strook ; 
Then  to  his  ardent  friend  expos'd  his  mind :]  ] 
'*'  All  this,  alone,  and  leaving  me  behind  !J      [ 
Am  I  unworthy,  Nisus,  to  1m  join'd  ?1        m  J 
Think'st  thou  my  share  of  honor  I  will  yield, 
Or  send  thee  unassisted  to  the  field  ?] 
N^ot  so  my  father  taught  my  childhood  arms ;] 
"Born  in  a  siege,  and  bred  amongst  alarms  I 
^or  is  my  youth  unworthy  of  my  friend,] 
Or  of  the  heav'n-bom  hero  I  attend. 
The  thing  oall*d  life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim,] 
And  think  it  over-eold  to  purchase  fame."] 

To  whom  his  friend : 
I"  I  could  not  think,  alas,  thy  tender  years 
rWould  minister  new  matter  to  my  fears  ^]     iw 
Nor  is  it  just  thou  shouldst  thy  wish  obtain  — 
So  Jove  in  triumph  bring  me  back  again 
To  those  dear  eyes ;  or  il  a  god  there  be 
To  pious  friends  propitious  more  than  he ! 
[But  if  some  one  —  as  many  sure  there  are 
Of  adverse  accidents  in  doubtful  war  — 
If  one  should  reach  my  head,  there  let  it  fall,] 
And  spare  thy  life ;  1  would  not  perish  all.] 
Thy  youth  is  worthy  of  a  longer  date : 
Do  thou  remain  to  mourn  thy  lover's  fate,    im 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe,] 
|0r  buy  it  back,  and  funeral  rites  bestow  ;] 
Or,  if  hard  fortune  shall  my  corpse  deny 
Those  dues,  with  empty  marble  to  supp^. 
O  let  not  me  the  widow's  tears  renew  I] 
Xiet  not  a  mother's  curse  my  name  pursue : 
Thv  pious  mother,  who,  in  love  to  thee, 
Xief t  the  fair  coast  of  fruitful  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind,] 
When  every  weary  matron  stay'd  behind.'']  iw 
To  this,  Euryalns :  '*  Thou  plead'st  in  vain,^ 
And  but  delay'st  the  cause  tnou  canst  not  gain, 
^o  morel  'tis  loss  of  time."  With  that  he 

wakes 
The  nodding  watch  :^  each  to  his  office  takes.] 
^e  guard  reliev'd,  in  company  they  went 

o  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent.] 


[Th 


Now  every  living  thing  lay  void  of  care, 
[And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share :] 
[Meantime  the  Troian  peers  in  council  sate,    ^ 
And  call'd  their  cniex  commanders,  to  de- 
bate 180 
fThe  weighty  business  of  th'  indanger'd  state ; 
What  next  was  to  be  done,  who  to  be  sent 
T'  inform  i£neas  of  the  foes'  intent. 
In  midst  of  all  the  quiet  camp  they  held 
Nocturnal  council ;  each  sustains  a  ^ield 
Which  his  o'er*lab()ir'd  arm  can  hardly  rear, 
And  leans  upon  a  long  projected  spear. 
[Now   Nisus   and  his  friend  approach  the 

guard,] 
I  And  beg  acunittanoe,  eager  to  be  heard : 
iTh'  affair  unportant,  not  to  be  deferr'd.]  ito 
jAsoanius  bids  them  be  conducted  in ; 
Then  thus,  commanded,  Nisus  does  begin : 
'*'  Ye  Trojan  fathers,  lend  attentive  ears ; 
Nor  judge  our  undertaking  by  our  years. 
The  foes,  securely  drenched  in  sleep  and  wine. 
Their  watch  neglect;  their  fires  but  thinly 

shine ; 
[And,  where  the  smoke  in  thick' ning  vapors 

flies, 
fCov'ring  the  plain,  and  clouding  all  the  skies, 
Betwixt  the  spaces  we  have  ma^'d  a  way, 
Close  by  the  gate,  and  coasting  by  the  sea.    mo 
This  passage  undisturb'd,  and  unespied, 
Our  steps  will  safely  to  .^Sneas  guide : 
Expect  each  hour  to  see  him  back  again,  • 
Loaded  with  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain.] 
Snatch  we  the  lucky  minnte  while  we  may,] 
Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in  the  way ;] 
jPor,  hunting  in  the  vale,  we  oft  have  seen 
The  rising  turrets  with  the  stream  between. 
And  know  its  winding  course,  with  every  ford . ' ' 
[Heipaus'd  ;  and  old  Alethes  took  the  word :  zio 
[**Onr  country  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we 

place,] 
Will  yet  from  ruin  save  the  Trojan  race,] 
While  we  behold  such  springing  worth  appear 
In  youth  so  brave,  and  breasts  so  void  of  tear." 
With  this  he  took  the  hand  of  either  boy, 
Embrac'd  them  closely  both,  and  wept  for  joy : 
["Ye  brave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts  can 

we,] 
What  recompense  for  snob  desert,  decree ! 
The  greatest,  sure^  and  best  you  can  received 
The  gods,  your  virtue,  and  your  fame  will 


give. 


no 


[The  rest  our  grateful  general  will  bestow,] 
[And  young  Ascanius  till  his  manhood  owe."] 

["  And  I,  whose  welfare  in  my  father  lies,'^ 
Ascanius  adds,  *'  by  all  the  deities, 
By  our  great  country,  and  our  household  gods, 
[By  hoary  Vesta's  rites  and  dark  abodes,] 
Adjure  yon  both  (on  you  my  fortune  stands ;] 
That  and  my  faith  I  plight  into  your  hands),] 
"Make  me  but  happy  m  his  safe  return,] 
|For  I  no  other  loss  but  only  his  can  mourn,)  no 
Nisus,  your  gift  shall  two  large  ffoblets  be, 
[Of  silver,  wrought  with  carious  imagery  J 
[And  hi|:n  emboes'd,  which,  when  old  Pri 
reign'd,] 

y  conquering  sire  at  sack'd  Arisba  gain'd ;] 
And  more,  two  tripods  cast  in  antique  mold,] 


am 


[^i 
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n^ith  two  neat  talents  of  the  finest  crold ;] 
[Besides  a  bowl  which  Tyrian  art  did  grave, 


spoils  by  lot  the  yiotors  shall  obtain  — 
tThon  saw'st  the  courser   by  prond  Tnmus 

press'd:] 
[That,  and  his  golden  arms,  and  sangoine  crest, 
[And  shield,  m>m  lot  exempted,  thou  shalt 

share : 
[With  these,  twelve  captive  dam*sels  yomig  and 

fair; 
Male  slaves  as  many,  well  appointed  all 
With  vests  and^  arms,  shall  to  thy  portion  fall ; 
And  last,  a  fmitfnl  held  to  thee  shall  rest. 
The  large  demesnes  the  Latian  king  possessed. 
[Bat  thon,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  al- 

UedH 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affection  shall  divide]    ^  «» 
^From  thee,  O  wondrous  youth  I   Be  ever  mine ; 
Take  full  possession ;  all  my  soul  is  thine.] 
My  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom  friend, 
'One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate,  shall  both  at- 
tend. 
[My  peace  shall  be  committed  to  thy  care  J 
[And  to  thy  conduct  my  concerns  in  war." 

[Then  thus  the  bold  Euryalus  replied : 
*' Whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide,] 
The  same  shall  be  my  age,  as  now  my  youth ;] 
"No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth.]  aw 
This  onlj  from  your  bounty  let  me  gain 
jLAnd  this  not  granted,  all  rewards  are  vain) : 
]0f  Priam's  roval  race  my  mother  came  — ] 
And  sure  the  best  that  ever  bore  the  name  — ] 
Whom  neither  Troy  nor  Sicily  could  hold] 
"fVom  me  departing,  but,  o'erspent  and  old,] 
My  fate  she  followed.    Lg^norant  of  this] 
(Whatever)  danger,  neither  parting  kiss,] 
|Nor  pious  blessing  taken,  her  I  leave,]  ^ 
'And  in  this  only  act  of  aU  my  life  deceive.]  sto 
Bj  this  your  hand  and  conscious  Nig^t  I  swear, 
My  youth  so  sad  a  farewell  could  not  bear. 
'Be  you  her  patron ;  fill  my  vacant  place 
yPermit  me  to  presume  so  great  a  grace)  ;1 
'Support  her  age,  forsaken  and  distress'd.J 
That  hope  alone  will  fortify  my  breasij 
'Against  the  worst  of  fortunes,  and  of  fears."] 
He  said.    Th'  assistants  shed  presaging  tears ; 
But,  above  all.  Ascanius,  mov'^d  to  see 
[That  image  ot  paternal  piety. 

Then  thus  replied : 
**  So  great  be^nnin^.  in  so  green  an  age,] 
'Exact  that  faith  which  firmly  I  engacfs* 
Thy  mother  all  the  privilege  shall  claim 
Greiisa  had,  and  only  want  the  name.] 
Whatever  event  tiiy  enterprise  shall  have, 
''T  is  merit  to  have  borne  a  son  so  brave.] 
By  this  my  head,  a  sacred  oath,  I  swear,! 
](My  father  us'd  it,)  what,  returning  here] 
'Crown'd  with  success,  I  tor  thyself  prepare,] 
Thy  parent  and  thy  family  shall  share.''        * 
[He  said,  and  weeping,  while  he  spoke  the 
word,] 
"From  his  broad  belt  he  drew  a  shining  sword,] 
Magnificent  with  gold.    Lycaon  made,] 
And  in  an  iv'ry  scabbard  sneath'd  the  blade.] 
This  was  his  gift ;  while  Mnestheus  did  provide. 
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For  Nisus'  arms,  a  grisly  lion's  hide, 

[And  true  Alethes  chang'd  with  him  his  helm 

of  temper  tried. 
[Thus  arm'id  they  went.    The  noble  Trojana 
^  wait] 
[Their  going  forth,  and  follow  to  the  gate      a» 
[With  pray'rs    and    vows.    Above    the    rest 

appears] 
.Ascanius,  mainly  far  above  his  years. 
And  messages  committed  to  their  care,] 
Which  all  in  winds  were  lost,  and  empty  air. 
[The  trenches  first  they  pass'd;  then  took 

their  way] 

[Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitch'd  pavilions 

layjl 
To  many  fatal,  e'er  themselves  were  slain.] 
The  careless  host  dispers'd  upon  the  plain 
They  found,  who,  drunk  with  wine,  supinely 

snore. 
[Unhamess'd  chariots  stand  upon  the  shore ;  aw 
['Midst  wheels  and  reins,  and  arms,  the  goblet 

A  medley  of  debauch  and  war,  they  lie.] 
'Observing  Nisus  shew'd  his  fnend  the  sight ;] 
Then  thus :  *^  Behold  a  conouest  without  fight. 
[Occasion  calls  the  sword  to  oe  prepar'd ; 
Our  way  lies  there :  stand  thou  upon  the  guard. 
And  look  behind,  while  I  securely  go 
To  cut  an  ainple  passage  thro'  the  foe." 
Sof tiy  he  spoke ;  then  stalking  took  his  way. 
With  his  drawn  sword,  where  haughty  Rham- 

nes  la^r  :1  >•• 

[His  head  raised  high  on  tapestry  beneath,] 
[And  heaving  from  his  breast,  he  puff'a  his 

breatii ; 
,A  king  and  prophet,  by  E[ing  Tumus  lov*d :] 
'But  fate  by  prescience  cannot  be  remov'd.1 
'Three  sleeping  slaves  he  soon  subdues;  taen 
^^     spies 

Where  Remus,  with  his  proud  retinue,  lies. 
'His  armor-bearer  fiirst,  and  next  he  Yam] 
His  charioteer,  entrenched  betwixt  the  wheelsl 
And  his  lov'd  horses  ;^  last  invades  their  lord  ;J 
Full  on  his  neck  he  aims  the  fatal  sword :     tm 
The  gasping  head  flies  off :  a  purple  flood] 
'Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  wallows  in  the 
^^     blood, 

Which,  bv  the  spuming  heels  dispers'd  around.] 
"The  bea  besprinkles  and  bedews  the  ground.] 
Then  Lamyrus  with  Lamus  and  Uie  young 
Serranns,  who  with  gaming  did  prolong 
The  night :  oppresB'd  with  wine  and  slumber 

lay 
[The  beauteous  youth,  and  dreamt  of  lucky 

play  — 
[More  lucky,  had  it  been  protracted  till  the 

day. 

The  famish'd  lion  thus,  with  hunger  bold,]  m* 
O'erleaps  the  fences  of  the  nighUy  fold,] 
The  peaceful  flock  devours,  and  tears,  and 

draws : 
[Wrapp'd  up  in  silent  fear,  they  lie  and  pant 

beneath  his  paws. 
[Nor  with  less  rage  Euryalus  imploys] 
The  vengeful  swo^,  nor  fewer  foes  destroys ; 
But  on  th'  ignoble  crowd  his  fury  flew,] 
Which  Fadns,  Hebesus,  and  Rhcetus  slew, 
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With  Abaris :  in  sleep  the  rest  did  fall. 
[Bat  Rhoatus  waking,  and  obserrine  all. 
[Behind  a  miffhtv  jar  he  aiunk  for  fear ; 
pThe  aharp-eog'd  iron  found  and  reachM  him 

there: 
TnU  as  he  rose  he  plnns'd  it  in  his  side ; 
The  omel  sword  returned  in  orimson  dyed. 
The  wound  a  blended  stream  of  wine  and  blood 
iPonrs  out ;  the  purple  soul  oomes  floating  in 
the  flood. 
[Now,  where  Messapns  quarter'd,  Ihey  arrire.] 
Tne  flres  were  faintmg  there,  ana  just  alive ;] 
The  warlike  horses,  tied  in  order,  ted. 
[Nisus  the  discipline  observ'd,  and  said : 
**  Our  eagerness  of  blood  may  both  betnry ;  aao 
Behold  the  doubtful  glimmerine  of  the  day, 
Toe  to  these  nightly  thefts.    Mo  more,  my 
friend; 

EHere  let  our  glutted  execution  end.] 
A   lane   thro*   slaughter'd   bodies   we   hare 
made."] 

6 lie  bold  Euryalus,  tho'  loth,  obeyM.] 
ieh  arms  and  arras,  which  they  soatterM  find, 
'And  plate,  a  precious  load,  they  leave  behind, 
^et,  fond  of  gaudy  spoils^  the  boy  would  stay] 
o  make  the  proud  caparisons  his  prey, 
hioh  deck'd  a  neighboring  steed.  sio 

or  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold] 
'  e  girdle,  studded  o*er  with  nails  of  gold, 
ich  Rhamnes  wore.    This  present  long  ago 
On  Remulus  did  Csedious  bestow, 
And,  absent,  join'd  in  hospitable  ties :] 
He,  aying,  to  his  heir  bequeath'd  the  prize ;] 
Till,  DT  the  conquering  Rutuli  oppressed. 
He  fell,  and  the^  the  glorious  gilt  possessed.] 
These  g^ndy  spoils  Euryalus  now  bears. 
And  vainly  on  nis  brawny  shoulders  wears :  mo 
nieasapus'  helm  he  found  amongst  the  dead, 
Oamish'd  with  plimies,  and  fittwi  to  his  head. 
[They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  safest  road. 

Meantime  a  squaaron  of  their  foes  abroad. 
Three  hundred   horse  with   bucklers  arm'd, 

they  spied. 
Whom  Volsoens  by  the  king's  command  did 

guide. 
To  Tnrnus  these  were  from  the  city  sent. 
And  to  p^orm  their  message  sought  his  tent. 
Approaching,   near  their  utmost  lines  they 

draw; 
When,  bending  tow'rds  the  left,  their  captain 

saw  » 

(The  faithful  pair ;   for,  thro*  the  doubtful 

shade, 
[His  glittering  helm  Euryalus  betray'd, 
[On  which   uie   moon  with  full  reflection 

play*d.l 
[*^'Ti8  not  for  naught,'*  cried  Volsoens  from 

the  crowd,] 
["  These  men  go  there ;  **  then  rais'd  his  voice 

aloud:] 
['^Standi   standi   why  thus   in  armaT   And 

whether  bent  ?] 
[From  whence,  to  whom,  and  on  what  errand 

sent?**] 
[Silent  they  make  away,  and  haste  their  flight 
[To  nei^hb'ring  woods,  and  trust  themselves  to 

night.] 
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The  speedy  horsemen  spur  their  steeds  to 
get  400 

*Twixt  them  and  home ;  and  every  path  be- 
set. 

And  all  me  windings  of  the  well-known  wood. 

[Black  was  the  brake,  and  thick  with  oak  it 
stood, 

rWith  fern  all  horrid,  and  perplexing  thorn, 

Where  tracks  of  bears  had  scarce  a  passage 
worn. 


rrhe  darkness  of  the  shades,  his  heav^  pny,] 
[And  fear,  misled  the  younger  from  his  way.] 
[But  Nisus  hit  the  turns  with  happier  haste  j 
Who  now,  unknowing,  had  the  danger  pass'd, 
[And   Alban   lakes,   from    Alba*s   name    so 

call'd,  410 

[Where  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd ;] 
[Till,   turning   at   the   length,   he  stood  nis 

groundj 
[And  vainly  cast  his  longing  eyes  around 
For  his  lost  friend  I 
[*'  Ah  wretch  I  '*  he  cried,  ''  where  have  I  left 

behind?] 
[Where  shall  I  hope  th*  unhappy  youth   to 

find? 
[Or  what  way  take?**    Again   he  ventures 

back,] 
[And  treads  the  mazes  of  his  former  track] 
Thro*  the  wild  wood ;  at  last  he  hears  the 


noise 
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Of  trampling  hones,  and  the  riders'  voice. 
The  sound  approaoh'd ;  and  suddenly  he  view*d] 
His  foes  inclosing,  and  his  friend  pursued, 
Forelaid  and  taken,  while  he  strove  in  vain] 
The  covert  of  the  neighb*ring  wood  to  gain. 
'What  should  he  next  attempt?  what  arms 

employ,] 
[With  fruitless  force  to  free  the  captive  boy  ? 
Or  tempt  une<iual  numbers  with  the  sword. 
And  die  by  him  whom  living  he  ador*d  ? 
[Resolv'd  on  death,  his  dreadful  spear  he 

shook; 
[And,  casting  to  the  moon  a  mournful  look :  4m 
"Fair  queen^*'  said  he,  **who  dost  in  woods 

delight, 
[Grace  of  the  stars,   and   goddess   of   the 

night. 
Be  present,  and  direct  my  dart  aright. 
If  e'er  my  pious  father,  for  my  sake,] 
Did  on  thy  altars  grateful  offerings  make, 
'Or  I  increas'd  them  with  successful  toils. 
And  hung  thy  sacred  roof  with  savage  spoils, 
thro'  the  brown  shadows  guide  mjr  flying  spear 
To  reach  this  troop."  Then,  poising  from  his 
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The  quiv'ring  weapon  with  full  force  he  threw. 
Thro'  the  divided  shades  the  deadly  javelin 

flew ; 
On  Sulmo^s  back  it  splits :  the  double  dart 
Drove  deeper  onwara,  ana  transfixed  his  heart. 
[He  staggers  round ;  nis  eyeballs  roll  in  death,] 
[And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath.] 
[All  stand  amaz'd  — a  second  javelin  flies] 

his  stretch'd  arm,  and  hisses  thro'  the- 


>m 


skies. 


[The  lance  thro'  Tagus'  temples  forc'd  its  way,. 
[And  in  his  brainpan  warmly  buried  lay. 
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[Fierce  Voleeens  foams  with  rage,  and,  gazing 

round,]  «m 

rpeBcried  no  author  of  the  fatal  wonnd, 
[Nor  where  to  fix  reyenge:  *^But  thou,"  he 

oriee, 
["Shalt  pay  for  both,"  and  at  the  pris'ner  flies] 
[With  his  orawn  sword.  Then,  stmck  with  deep 

despair,] 
That  fatal  sight  the  loyer  oonld  not  bear : 
Bat  from  his  covert  msh'd  in  open  yiew,] 
'And  sent  his  yoice  before  him  as  he  flew :] 
"  Me,  me,  employ  yonr  sword  on  me  alone : 
The  crime  oonf  ees'd ;  the  fact  was  all  my  own. 
'He   neither    oonld   nor  durst,  the   guiltless 

youth  :1  mo 

Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth !] 
'His  only  fault  (if  that  be  to  offend) 
Was  too  much  toying  his  unhappy  friend.** 
Too  late,  alas,  he  speaks : 
The  sword,  which  unrelenting  fury  guides, 
[Driy'n  with  full  force,  had  pierc'a  his  tender 

sides.] 
[Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth:  the  gaping 

wound 
[Gush'd  out  a  crimson  stream,  and  stain'd  the 

ground. 
[His  nodding  neck  reclines  on  his  white  breast, 
riiike  a  fair  flow'r,  in  furrow'd  fields  oppress'd 
By  the  keen  share :  or  poppy  on  the  plam,  ^   *n 
Whose  heayy  head  is  oyercnarg'd  with  rain.1 
pisdain,  despair,  and  deadly  yengeance  yow'o, 
Droye  iHisus  headlong  on  the  hostile  crowd.] 
Volscens  he  seeks ;  at  him  alone  he  bends  :^ 
[Borne  back,  and  push*d  by  his  surrounding 

friends, 
[He  stall  pressed  on,  and  kept  him  still  in  sight ; 
[Then  wnirFd   aloft  his  sword  with  all  his 

might:] 
Th'  unerring  weapon  flew ;  and,  wing'd  with 

death, 
Enter'd   his   gaping   mouth  and  stopp'd   his 

breath.  ^ «« 

Pying,  he  slew :  and,  stapfg'ring  on  the  plain,] 
Sought  for  the  oody  of  his  loyer  slain ; 
Then  quietly  on  his  dear  breast  he  fell, 
'Content,  in  death,  to  be  reveng'd  so  well.] 
[O  happy  pair !  for,  if  my  verse  can  give 
^emity,  your  fame  shall  ever  live, 
]Fiz*d  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lies,] 
And  spread,  where'er  the  Roman  eagle  flies.] 


THE  ENTIRE  EPISODE  OF  MEZENTIUS 
AND  LAUSUS,  TRANSLATED  OUT 
OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF  VIRGIL'S 
iENEIDS 

[See  pAges  667-671,  lines  1071-1313.] 

CUmnection  of  the  EpLiode  with  the  foregoing  itory. 

Memntiiu  wh  King  of  Etmrift,  or  Toicany,  from 
whenoe  he  wms  ez[^*d  by  his  subjects,  for  his  tyrmn- 
nlcal  goremment  and  craelty ,  snd  a  new  king  elected. 
Being  thus  bsnishM,  he  applies  himself  to  King 
Tumns,  in  whose  court  he  and  his  son  Lausus  take 
sanctuary.  Tumus  for  the  love  of  Larinla  making 
war  with  Aneas,  Meaentius  ingages  in  the  cause  of 
Ub  benefactor,  and  performs  many  great  actions,  par- 
tieolarly  in  rerenging  himself  on  his  late  subjects, 


who  now  assisted  .Aneas,  oat  of  hatred  to  him. 
Mesantius  is  ererywhere  described  by  Yixgil  as  an 
atheist ;  liis  son  Laosus  is  made  the  pattern  of  filial 
piety  and  virtue;  and  the  deatii  of  those  two  is  tlae 
subject  of  this  n6ble  episode. 

[Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt,  and  equal 
chance; 

[1072-74] 
[The  gods  from  heay'n  suryey  the  doubtful 
strife, 

[lOn-79] 
[Her  scourge  aloft,  and  hissing  crest  of  snakes. 
[Once  more  Mezentins,  with  a  proud  disdain, 

[108^-831 
[Like  yast  Orion  stalking  o*er  the  flood. 

fl086-88] 
Thus  arm'd,  he  took  the  field. 

W[The  Trojan  prince  beheld  him  from  afar,] 
ith  joyful  eyes,  and  undertook  the  war.      *» 
[Collected  in  himself,  and  like  a  rook. 
[Pois'd  on  his  base,  Mezentins  stood  tiie  shock] 
Of  his  great  foe.   Then,  measuring  with  his 

eyes 
[The  space   his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he 

cries:] 
[**My  own  right  hand,  and  sword,  assist  my 
stroke! 

[1096797]  ^ 

t Shall  by  my  Lausus  be  in  triumph  worn.'* 
He  saia ;  and  straight  with  all  his  force  he 
threw  «• 

[1100-14] 
[All  these  it  pass'd  with  unresisted  course, 

[1116-20] 
[His   father's   danger   Lausus  yiew'd  with 
grief ;  •! 

tHe  sigh'd,  ne  wept,  he  ran  to  his  relief.] 
And  here,  O  wondrous  youth,  't  is  here  I  must 

[1124-25] 
[Posterity  shall  scarce  belieye  it  true. 

[1127-30] 
[The  pious  youth,  resoly'd  to  undergo  ^       •«  ] 
[The  lifted  sword,  springs  out  to  face  his  foe,  V 
[Protects  his  father,  and  preyents  the  blow,   j 

rii34-fe]  ^ 

[All,  fir'd  with  nobie  emulation,  striye, 

[1137-541 
[For  now  the  Fates  prepar'a  their  cruel  shears ; 
[And   lifted   high  the  conquering  sword  ap- 
^^     pears, 

I  Which,  full  descending  with  a  fearful  sway, 
[Thro'  shield  and  cuirass  f  orc'd  th'  impetu- 
ous way, 
[And  buried  deep  in  his  fair  bosom  lajr.] 
[Thb  springing  streams  thro'  the  thin  armor 
stroye,  •• 

[And   drench'd  the  golden  coat  his  careful 
mother  woye ; 

[1162-63] 
[But  when,  with  blood  and  paleness  all  be- 
spread, 

[1165-67] 
[Then  stretch'd  his  hand  to  raise  him  up,        w 

[1169-76] 
[To  please   thy  ghost,  at  least,  if  shadows 

know, 
[Or  haye  a  taste  of  human  things  below. 
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[117»-«>) 

[With  this,  he  bidii  his  dutmnt  friends  draw 

near,  m 

ProTokes  their  daty,  and  preyents  their  fear :] 

Himself  assists  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  ; 

'His  looks  deform'd  with  blood,  that  weli'd 

from  out  his  wound. 

e     [Meantime,  the  father,  now  no  father,  stood, 

[11«MJ7] 
[His  fainting^  limbs  against  a  tree  he  leant. 

ill8(>-»0] 
fOf  youth  a  ohoaen  troop  around  him  stand  ;  itt 
iHiB  head  hung  down,  and  rested  on  his  hand : 

[ll»3-»6] 
[Much  he  enquired,  and  many  a  message  sent 

[1197-081 
[On  their  broad  shields !  Still  gnsh'd  the  gap- 
ing wound,  i» 
fl200-08l 
(Then  both  his  lifted  arms  to  hea^'n  he  spread ; 

[1205-181 
[With   less  injustice   could  hare  borne  my 

fate. 
[And  yet  I  lire,  and  yet  support  the  sight      uo 
[Of  hateful  men,  and  of  more  hated  light  I 

11222-29] 
[The  horse   seem'd   sensible,  while  thus  he 
spoke:  iw 

[*'0   Rhcsbus,   we  hare   liy'd  too  long  for 

me— J 
[If  long  and  life  were  terms  that  could  agree  I 

[1233-44] 
[With  crested  horsehair,  nodding  from  afar ; 

ri246-ft2] 
["  Graat  Jore,*'  said  he,  '*  and  the  far-shooting 

god, 
[Inspire   thr  mind    to   make   thy    challenge 

froodf"] 
[He  said  no  more ;  but  hasteuM  to  appear, 

[1256-59] 
This  was  my  only  way  to  be  undone.  tto 

[1261-72] 
[To  wrench   the   darts  that  in  his  buckler 

light, 
[Urg'd  and  o*er-labor*d  in  unequal  fight,] 
[At last  resolved,  he  throws  with  all  nis  torce 
[Full  at  the  temples  of  the  warlike  horse. 
Betwixt  the  temples  psss'd  th'  unerring  spear, 
[And,  piercing,  stood  transfix*d  from  ear  to 

ear. 
[SetzM  with  the  sudden  pain,  surprised  with 
fright,  M* 

The  courser  bounds  aloft  and  stands  upright : 
He  beats  his  hoofs  a  while  in  air ;  then,  pressed 
With  anguish,  floundering  falls  the  gen*rous 

beast. 
And  his  oast  rider  with  his  weight  oppress'd. . 

[1287-93] 

[With  scarce  recoTcr'd  breath,  he  thus   re- 
plies: 
[**  Why  these  insulting  threats,  this  waste  of 
breath,  tn 

[1296-98] 
But,  with  a  glorious  fate,  to  end  my  pain : 
When  Lansus  fell,  I  was  already  slain. 
[Nor  ask  I  life : 
[My  dying  son  contracted  no  such  band,] 


[Nor  would  I  take   it  from  his  murderer** 

hand. 
For  this,  this  only  faror  let  me  sue,]  » 

If  pity  tu  a  conquered  foe  be  due : 
Kefuse  not  that ;  but  let  in^  body  haye  > 

The  last  retreat  of  humankind,  a  graye.) 
Too  well  I  know  my  injured  peoplu^s  hate ; 

[1308-131 

THE  SPEECH   OF  VENUS    TO   VULCAN 

WHBKBIN  SHE  PERSUADES  HIM  TO  MAKE  ARMS 
FOK  HER  SON  iENEAS,  THEN  ENGAG'D  IN  A 
WAR  AGAINST  THU  LATINS  AND  KING  TUR- 
NUS:  TRANSLATED  OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH 
BOOK   OV   VIRGIL'S  iENElDS 

[Sm  psffei  (31,  632,  lines  484-638.] 

Now  Night  with  sable  wings  the  world  o*er- 

spread ; 
But  Venus,  not  in  Tain,  surprisM  with  dread 
Of  Latian  arms,  before  the  tempest  breaks, 
Her  husband's  timely  succor  thus  bespeaks, 

^Couch*d  in  his  gulden  bed  ; 
And,  that  her  pleasing  speech  his  mind  may 

move,] 
[Inspires  it  witli  diviner  charms  of  love : 
I    While  adverse  fate  oonspir'd  with  Qreoian 

pow*rs. 
To  level  with  the  ground  the  Trojan  towers,] 
1  begged  no  aid  th^  unhappy  to  restore,  i« 

'Nor  did  thy  succor,  nor  tliy  art  implore  ; 
'Nor  sought,  their  sinking  empire  to  sustain. 
To  urge  the  labor  of  m]^  lord  in  vain, 
|Tho'  much  I  ow*d  to  Priam's  house,  and  more] 
The  dangers  of  ^neas  did  deplore.] 
But  now,  by  Jove*s  command,  and  fate^s  de- 
cree,] 
[His  race  is  doomM  to  reign  in  Italy :] 
pVith  humble  suit  I  ask  thy  needful  art, 
[O  still  propitious  pow*r,  O  sovereign  of  my 

heart! 
A  mother  stands  a  suppliant  for  a  son.  m 

By  silver-footed  Thetis  thou  wert  won 
""or  fierce  Achilles,  and  the  rosy  Mom 
Mov*d  thee  with  arms  her  Memnon  to  adorn. 
Are  these  my  tears  less  pow*rf  ul  on  thy  mind  ? 
[Behold,  what  warlike  nations  are  combined 
[With  fire  and  sword  my  people  to  destroy,] 
And  twice  to  triumph  over  me  and  Trov.*' 
[She  said ;  and  straight  her  arms,  of  snowy 

hue,] 
About  her  unresolring  husband  threw.] 
Her  soft  embraces  soon  infuse  desire;]       ^ » 
His  bones  and  marrow  sudden  warmth  in- 
spire ;1 
all    the 


F( 


[And 


fire.] 


godhead   feels   the   wonted 


Not  half  so  swift  the  rolling  thunder  flies. 
Or  streaks  of  lightning  flash  along  the  skies. 
The  goddess,  pleas'd  with  her  successful  wiles. 
And  conscious  of  her  conquering  beauty,  smiles. 
[Then  thus  the  good  old  god,  sootn*d  with 
her  charms, 
[Panting,  and  half  dissolving  in  her  arms :] 
**  Why  seek  you  reasons  for  a  cause  so  just,] 
Or  your  own  beauty  or  my  love  distrust  ?       «• 
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mg  sinee,  had  you  reqnir'd  my  helpful  hand,] 
^OQ  might  the  artist  and  hiii  art  command, 
To  arm  your  Tro jana :  nor  did  Jove  or  fate 
[Cionfine  their  empire  to  ao  short  a  date. 
[And,  if  you  now  deaire  new  wars  to  wage,] 
oare,  my  skill,  my  labor  I  ingage. 
iteTer  melting  metals  can  conspire,] 


[Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the 


fire,] 


1  f  reelir  jpromise :  all  yovr  doubts  remove. 
And  tnmk  no  task  is  diffioolt  to  love.*'] 
He  said ;  and.  eager  to  enjoy  her  ehanns. 
He  snatoh'd  the  lorely  goddess  to  his  arm 
Till,  all  infos'd  in  joy,  he  lay  pcasess'd 
(H  foil  desire,  and  sank  to  pleasing  vast.] 


NOTES 
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NOTES 


oBtderable  extent  taken  from  Sir  Walter  Soott,  whoee  edition  of  Dry- 
Tn  following  Notes  are  to  a  Seoome  an  English  classic.   The  text  printed  in  Professor  Saintsbury's 

den,  first  published  in  1808,  ha^j^Q  ^^  Edinburgh.  1882-43)  has  been  used  as  a  basis.    When  a  note 

revision  of  Scott's  edition  (laofe  whatever,  it  is  inclosed  in  quotation  marks  and  his  name  is  added. 

is  taken  from  Scott  with  no  c^  modified  by  the  omission,  alteration,  or  addition  of  even  a  single  word. 

When  Scott's  note  has  be^.  but  the  name  is  inckwed  in  brackets  [Scott].    When  the  note  has  been 

quotation  marks  are  retaijn  marks  are  omitted,  but  the  name,  in  brackets,  is  retained.   The  same  nota- 

cntirely  rewritten,  quotatents.  comparatively  few  in  number,  that  have  been  taken  from  other  critics. 

tion  is  used  for  the  com^'ydeo's  text  are  cited  in  the  original  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitals.    Quo- 
Variant  readings  of  Tq^  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  however,  are  usually  given  in 

tations  from  other  autquent  references  are  made  to  the  following  works :  — 

modem  spelling.    F\tceUanMUM  Prom  Worka  of  John  Dryden,  edited  by  Edmond  Mak>ne,  London,  1800.  ^ 
The  Crilieal  and  ik^rk  here,  and  in  the  headnotes  throughout  the  volume,  are  in  the  form.  "  Malone,  1. 1^ 

References  to  this  ^  i.  p^^  eo. 

00; "  i.  e.  vol.  i.  pfrib  of  John  Ihyden,  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie  (Gk>be  edition).     (Unless  otherwjU 
The  Poetical  W^  to  ChriMie  aie  to  this  edition.)  / 

specified,  referen  Dryden,  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie  and  C.  H.  Firth,  ed.  6,  Oxford.  1893.  / 

Select  Poeme  bryryden,  edited  by  John  Churton  Collins,  London.  lOOA.  ^ 

The  Satvree  of  Hind  and  the  Panther,  edited  by  W.  H.  Williams,  London.  1900.  / 

Dryden :  The,n  Dryden,  edited  by  W.  P.  Ker,  Oxford.  1900. 

Beeaye  of  y(,otes  throughout  the  volume  there  are  many  references  to  the  Term  CaiaXogvea,  aff  edited 
In  the  headrber,  London,  1903-06.   An  expression  such  as  ** Term  Cataloous  for  Easter  Teri4  (May), 

by  Professor  indicates  that  the  Ccdalogue  in  question  was  itself  published  in  May. 

1677"  [p.  78}  of  reference  in  the  following  Notes  and  in  the  GkMsary  is  as  folk>ws :  the  numbers  go  in 
The  sjrsterh  the  first  (of  heavier  type)  stands  for  the  page,  the  second  for  the  line  on  that  pagiB.  When 

pairs,  in  whicpooent  indicates  the  column  of  the  page.  Thus  11 1, 163  =  page  111,  line  163;  1%7%  35» 

needed,  an  ^hmin  1.  Une  35. 


page  127,  Cwing  abbreviations  are  used:  — 
The  foil 

ament. 
arg.  ^  ar»iographical  Sketch. 
B.£.=  ^tie's  Ok>be  edition. 
C.  —  ChCentury  Dictionary. 

C.  D.  =>hriBtie  and  Firth's  SeUet  Poeme  by  Dry- 

d«n.  .mpare. 
e/.  =  cf .  ^  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

D.  N.  ).  s=.  English  Dialect  Dictionary. 
B.  p.  s  Epilogue. 

Bpil.  nd  the  following. 


I.^  line. 
{I.  SB  lines. 

N.  B.  D.  s  New  English  Dietionary. 
p.=  page. 
pp.ss  pages. 
Prol.  =  Prok>gue. 

88.  a=  Scott-Saintsbury  edition  of  Di 
V.  =  see. 

V.  n.  =s  see  note  on.  * 

V.  n.  293,  410  =  see  note  on  228,  41tfc  e.  888, 
410.  n.  =  see  883, 410.  and  note. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

itdkn's  Rhtmxs.  For  extended  diseuasionsof 
IXopic, see  A.  J.  Elus,  Early  Enoliah  Pronvnd- 
this:,  pp.  1033-1039;  Dierbkrobr.  JoAnDryden't 
ofMhtf,  Freiburg  i.  Br..  1895.  The  reader  may  find 
/2«treful  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
it  Ufsiation  of  the  later  seventeenth  century, 
numies  of  the  following  types,  among  many  others 
rhyi  seem  peculiar  to  a  modern  ear,  were  nearly 
tiiatxiite  perfect:  — 
^flar:  far;206^  169. 

nand  :  wand ;  765,  460. 

hrovght :  fault ;  867,  223. 

'^draught:  ouoht;  836,  1417. 

deeert :  art ;   116,  559. 
J  garment :  preferment ;  417,  21. 

1 


wreck  :  back  ;  187,  244. 

eerv'd:  etarv'd;  848,  2268. 

eea :  way  ;  87,  42;  cf.  8fi0b  360,  n. 

key:  way;  794, 133. 

foiVd:  cAOd  ;  191,  218. 

coin :  line  ;  837,  1449. 

Chanqbablb  Accbnt  op  Adjbctivbs.  In  Dry- 
den there  are  numerous  instances  of  "Schmidt's 
rule,"  according  to  which  dissyllabic  adjectives, 
normally  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  shift  the 
accent  to  the  first  syllable  when  followed  by  a 
noun  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  Thus:  etjA^lime 
aoul,  1,  27;  di'vine  progeny,  8,  104. 

Corpse.  The  usual  spelling  of  this  word  in  the 
early  editions  is  corps,  which  is  used  both  as  a 
singular  and  as  a  plural:  v.  780,  911 ;  664,  800. 
It  may  be  construed  as  a  plural  (cf .  remain*)  even 
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when  used  of  a  angle  body:  v.  248, 1931.  In  the 
present  volume  eorpM  has  been  used  as  the  singu- 
lar and  eorpt  as  the  plural  form. 


NOTES  ON  TEXT. 

!•  Upon  thb  Dbatb  or  tbb  Lord  HAvnNoa.  t. 
B.  8.  rvi.  Only  the  1650  issue  has  been  aooes- 
sible  to  the  present  editor,  who  has  depended 
on  an  account  of  the  1040  issue  sent  him 
from  the  British  Museum. 
27.  Orb.  Christie  calls  attention  to  parallel 
passages  in  Stanaiu  on  CromwelL  Abaalom  and 
Aehitophd,  and  BUofwra:  t.  4«  18;  iaO»838, 
899;  374,  272, 273. 

43.  Tycho.  Tyoho  Brahe,  the  Danish  astrono- 
mer (1540-1601),  increased  his  reputation  by 
the  discovery  of  a  new  $tar  in  1672. 

44.  Others'  beam.  Printed  otKere  beam  in  1049 
edition  and  othera  Beam  in  1702  edition.  C. 
and  88.  insert  no  apostrophe  and  take  6«aiii 

^    as  a  verb. 

5JO.  Conet^laHon.  Dryden  occasionally  employs, 
72.  i'°'  ^®  "'^  ^  rhyme,  the  archaic  pronuncia- 
l^ion  of  -Hon  as  two  syllables.    Of.  14,  70; 
--    2{BpiL). 
^Y,  xvB0tempracAom.  80  printed  in  the  original 
'^jLtion.   The  word  is  here  accented  on  the 
*  syllable,  as  in  Qreek.   Cf.  109,  43.  n. 
g2.  AtJ^^^'^'Off*^  graybeairda.  The  reference  is  of 
nouD^  to  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.   An  old 
^0  M^  staff  is  his  third  leg. 
^^  >ln  i**  Two  syllables.  In  Dryden's  time  the 
'fe»/dB  Jfche  was  pronounced  like  the  name  of 
omits  Aer**h." 

fQomM.9niiquaTV*9  roam.     The  1040  edition 

93.  0  «^  AnHquariee  room  ;  the  1702  edition 

\,etrotlM;  C.  and  88.  restore  an  but  read 

atteJ'KKi^-isuiois.    This  refers  to  Hastin^i* 

oeBsihed,   the  daughter  of  Sir  Theodore 

elegket  de  Majreme,  a  noted  physician,  who 

^0  ded  the  young  nobleman  in  his  last  ill- 

^7^       Mayeme's  name  is  mentioned  by  other 

Q^ists  in  Laekrymm  Muaarum,  notal>ly  by 

ATvell. 

Platonic  love.  This  was  a  favorite  subject 
( interest  among  the  poets  of  the  time :  see  an 
article  by  Professor  J.  B.  Fletcher  on  **  Pt6- 
cieuses  at  the  Court  of  Charles  I."  in  the 
Journal  of  Comparative  Literature^  i.  120-153. 
IdeoM  in  I.  100  of  course  carries  out  the  con- 
ceit; the  ideae  of  Hastings'  virtue,  etc.,  would 
be,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  their  eternal 
archetypes.  Cf.  6,  103;  SS,  41. 
8^,  11.  Young  eaglet.  Dryden  alludes  to  the  fa- 
miliar story  of  the  eagle,  which  mounts  to 
heaven  and  renews  its  sight  by  gasing  upon 
the  sun.  To  it  he  gives  a  Puritanic  flavor  by 
his  phrase  the  Sun  of  Riohteouenese. 

20.  Helieon.  "Dryden  confuses  Helicon  and 
Hippocrene.  Helicon  was  a  mount  and  not  a 
fount.*'  [Saxntsburt.] 

21.  Be.  On  this  use  of  be  for  are^  ef.  11,  22; 
12,  78.  The  form  was  already  archaic  in 
Dryden's  time:  in  his  Defenae  of  the  Epilogue 


<  of  The  Conqueet  of  Oranada  (published  in 
1072;  V.  88.  iv.  233)  he  condemns  Ben  Jon- 
sc'O  for  using  it. 

Lbttv^  to  Madamb  Honob  Dbtdbn.  On  ths 
date  o.f  this  letter  Blalone  makes  the  followug 
compieu  t:  **  Lest  the  date  should  too  newly 
discover  frer  [Madame  Honor's]  age,  the  two 
latter  figure  have  been  almost  oblitersled, 
but  the  last  Aumeral,  when  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  u^  manifesUy  a  6;  and  that  the 
other  numeral,  which ,  as  being  more  materiel, 
was  more  careful^ly  defaced,  was  not  a  4,  bat 
a  5  also,  may  be  Collected  not  only  from  the 
lady's  age,  (for  ii^  1045  ahe  was  probsbly 
not  more  than  eigm  years  old,)  but  from 
the  time  of  our  audi^r's  admission  and  tmb- 
dence  at  Cambridge.  \'  If  this  aooount  be 
correct,  it  proves  that  'Dryden  continoed  at 
Cambridge  after  April,  >lft55,  at  which  time 
Christie  supposes  that  he^iaad  cessed  to  iMida 
there :  v.  CF.  pp.  xv,  xvi.v 
8>,  11.  Persons.  That  is,  parsavne.  Fortbetpell- 
ing,  cf.  eterve,  etarve;  kef^u,  earvet  and  the 
like.  "An  hour,  measure«i\by  an  bouxsis* 
fixed  at  the  side  of  the  pu.Ipit,  was  the  ofosi 
length  of  a  sermon  at  thia  tiipe."  flCAU)**-] 
4*  Stansas  on  Cbomwbll.  The\  Three  Poemt 
text  is  the  basis  of  the  present  -edition,  but  iti 
frequent  italics  are  neglected,  While  the  more 
sparing  italics  of  the  separate  edition  sre 
usually  preserved. 

1.  And  now  '<  ie  time.  Dryden  apparently  cpa- 
trasts  his  own  discretion  in  awaiUng  ths  time 
of  Cromwell's  funeral,  with  the  haste  o^,^ 
other  poets,  who  glorified  him  iiainedisteijr 
after  his  death. 

8.  Like  eager  Romane,  etc.  An  allusion  towa 
Roman  custom  of  letting  fly  from  ths  ^^^^ 
pyre  of  a  deceased  emperor  an  eagdii  ^^^ 
was  supposed  to  bear  his  soul  toJ^s^^B' 
After  that  the  emperor  was  worshipeAsmosg 
the  other  gods:  v.  Herodian,  iv.  2.  1^* 
ISoorr.] 

18.  A  fame  ao  Irtdy  circular.  The  idea  is»  ^ 
mon  one:  v.  1, 27,  n.  Christie  quotes  iiul^ 
tration  Horace's  fortie,  elinee  ipeo  to<«A  If* 
atque  rotundue  {2  Satiree,  vii.  80),  •nd]**r 
singer's  phrase.  '•Your  wisdom  is  not  *«• 
lar"  {The  Emperor  of  the  Baet,  iii.  2.  9% 

32.  Pompey.    '^Pompey  began  to  dechne  »i» 

Cromwell  to  rise  at  forty-five."  Saintswjbt. 

0,  41.  Our  former  chiefe,  like  slicklera  of  <*J  •»[• 

etc.  "Essex,  Manchester,  Sir  William  W^. 

and  the  earlier  generals  of  the  P^J"*"?*: 
were  all  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  ff J* 
though  they  had  drawn  the  sword  ■«**?T  "J 
king,  had  no  will  to  throw  away  the  ^f^ 
They  were  disposed  so  to  carry  on  t»J^ 
that,  neither  party  being  too  much  wwf 
a  sound  and  honorable  peace  in»gj^^ 
been  accomplished  on  equal  *®'?*l*g,of 
openly  accused  the  Earl  of  ^*?^\!l-  ^ter^ 
ing  refused  to  put  an  end  to  ^^^^^g  cbM] 
last  battle  at  Newbury.  ^**®°.  *  "  diaslps^ 
upon  the  King's  rear  might  have  «*— 
his  army  for  ever."  [Sootrr.J  *xT»oi^ 

"Sticklers  are  seconds  who  first  aix»- 
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6|^t.  Aod  then,  if  they  oan,  pert  the  oom- 
betente."  [Saiiitsburt.] 
48.  To  9fttmeh  ih»  hiood  by  brtatkino  of  tho  win. 
The  eeperete  edition  reeds  wtench.  On  the 
meenins  of  hroaihmg,  cf.  390,  65;  478,  700. 
''This  peauce,  which  ieeme  to  imply  notliing 
further  then  that  Cromwell  oondncted  the  war . 
BO  as  to  push  it  to  a  conclusion,  was  after- 
wards invidiously  interpreted  by  Dryden's 
enemies  as  containing  an  explicit  approba- 
tion of  the  execution  of  Cftiarles  I."  [Soott.] 

65.  Of  eonqu€9t9.  Christie  construes  this  with 
thick,  and  compares  thick  of  bart  (7S5,  230). 
This  seems  a  better  interpretation  than,  fol- 
lowing Saintsbury,  to  "take  of  with  mapa, 
and  construe  thick  as  an  adverb  with  drew'd." 

fiO.  la  aoum.  The  separate  edition  reads  are 
sown.  This  variant  indicates  that  the  sepa- 
rate edition  is  the  older;  Dryden  later  cor- 
rected his  slip  of  grammar. 

57.  Hia  pdtmat  etc.  Professor  E.  S.  Parsons,  in 
Modem  Language  Notaa,  xix.  47-49,  gives  for 
the  first  time  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  Une.  The  idea  that  the  palm,  if  loaded 
with  heavy  weights,  does  not  give  way,  but 
grows  with  new  vigor,  is  well  known.  In 
1648-49  there  had  appeared  a  famous  book, 
the  Bikon  Baailikct  which  was  supposed  to  be 
by  King  Charles  I,  and  to  contain  a  **  pour- 
traieture*'  of  him  "in  his  solitudes  and  suf- 
ferings.*' The  frontispiece  of  this  "  represents 
Gftiarles  I  in  his  royal  robes,  kneeling.  .  .  . 
looking  upward  toward  the  heavenly  crown, 
soon  to  be  his.  From  a  cloud  in  the  back- 
ground a  bea^  of  light  shines  out  and  rests 
on  the  king's  head,  .  .  .  and  two  palms  are 
disclosed,  carrying  heavy  weights,  with  the 
motto:  Creacit  aub  Pondera  Virtua."  Crom- 
well's pahns,  though,  unlike  those  of  Charles, 
under  waighta  thay  did  not  aland,  UiU  thrived, 
Cf.  17, 151. 

00.  And  draw,  etc.  Dryden's  poems  oontain 
several  references  to  the  technique  of  paint- 
ing: V.  6,  94-^6;  8»  125-128;  414,  41-44; 
741»,  44-49. 

63.  Bolofffui't  wMa,  eto.  During  the  siege  of 
Bologna  in  1612.  according  to  a  story  told  by 
Quiociardini,  a  mine  was  laid  beneath  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  on  which  stood  a  chapel  of 
the  Virgin.  When  the  mine  was  fired,  the 
wall  was  blown  into  the  air,  so  that  through 
the  breach  the  assailants  could  see  the  de- 
fenders, but  a  moment  later  it  rettuned  to  its 
former  place,  as  if  it  had  never  been  moved. 

66.  Treacheroua  Scotland.  The  epithet  probably 
refers  rather  to  the  general  shifting  course 
of  the  Soots  during  the  Civil  War  than  to  any 
particular  event. 

71.  Influence  .  .  .  mien.  Influence  ia  here  used 
in  its  astrological  sense,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  on  human  affairs.  Mien  is  spelled 
mine  in  the  Three  Poema  text,  mien  in  the 
separate  edition :  perhaps  the  former  spelling 
should  be  retained  here,  to  mark  the  rhyme. 

77,  78.  When  poet,  eto.  These  two  lines  are 
here  punctuated  as  in  the  separate  edition  of 
1669 ;  the  Thrm  Poema  text  omits  the  comma 


after  Jove,  and  hae  commas  sfter  depoa*d  and 
yidd.  8S.  and  C.  insert  a  comma  after  when, 
thereby  making  depoa'd  the  verb  of  a  sub- 
ordinate clause.  This  certainly  gives  a  better 
sense,  but  the  change  does  not  seem  quite 
necessary. 

Feretrian  Jove.  Pheretrian  in  the  separate 
edition.  To  Jupiter  Feretrius  there  were  con- 
secrated only  the  apolia  opima,  which  were 
won  but  three  times  in  Roman  history.  Dry- 
den writes  as  if  all  spoils  of  war  were  offered 
to  that  divinity.  As  Christie  points  out, 
Dryden  was  apparently  fond  of  the  phrase, 
introducing  it,  without  warrant  from  the 
Latin,  into  his  translations  of  Juvenal  and 
Virgil:  v.  860,  208:  600,  1187. 

84.  Her  idol,  gain,  Dryden  loses  no  opportunity 
for  expressing  his  hostility  to  the  Dutch:  see, 
for  example,  383,  1140-1147. 
0,  90.  Mowneire.  The  separate  edition  reads 
Monaieur. 
91.  Where  it  waa.  IFAere  «'er 'I  tMU  in  the  sep- 
arate edition. 

100.  Complexiona.  The  complexion,  or  tempera- 
ment, was  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
mixture  in  the  body  of  the  four  humora, 
bkx>d,  phlegm,  choler.  and  melancholy. 

103.  Ideaa.  Cf.  n.  2,  97. 

113.  He  made  ua  freemen,  etc.  "The  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  exertions  of  the  six  thousand 
British  auxiliaries  whom  Cromwell  sent  to 
join  Marshal  Turenne  in  Flanders.  The  Eng- 
lish were  made  freemen  of  the  continent  by 
the  cession  of  Dunkirk."  [Soott.] 

118.  Heard.  So  the  separate  edition;  the  Three 
Poema  text  reads  har'd,  which  perhaps  should 
have  been  retained  in  the  present  edition. 

120.  Alexander.  Alexander  VII,  pope  from 
1666  to  1667. 

"The  thunder  of  his  guns  [those  of  Ad- 
miral Blake,  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean!, 
every  Puritan  believed,  would  be  heard  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  and  Rome  itself  would 
have  to  bow  to  the  greatness  of  Cromwell." 
J.  R.  Gbsbn.  Short  Hiatory  of  the  BngliA 
People,  ch.  viii.  §  10. 

121.  By  hia  command,  eto.  "A  powerful  army 
and  sqtiadron  were  sent  by  Cromwell.  1664, 
under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables, 
to  attack  San  Domingo.  The  main  design 
misgave:  they  took,  however,  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  whose  importance  long  ronained 
unknown;  for.  notwithstanding  the  manner 
in  which  Dryden  has  glossed  over  these  operar- 
tions  in  the  West  Indies,  they  were  at  the 
time  universally  considered  as  having  been 
unfortunate."   [Scorr.] 

136.  Under  apoiladeceaae  "  Tarpeia,  the  virgin 
who  betrayed  a  gate  of  Rome  to  the  Sabines, 
demanded,  in  recompense,  what  they  wore 
on  their  left  arms,  meaning  their  golden 
bracelets.  But  the  Sabines.  detesting  her 
treachery,  or  not  disposed  to  gratify  her 
avarice,  chose  to  understand  that  her  request 
related  to  their  bucklers,  and  flung  them  upon 
her  in  such  numbers  as  to  kill  her."  Soott. 

137.  But  firat,  eta   Professor  Firth  (in  l^Totea 
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and  Queries^  series  VII.  v.  404)  well  illus- 
trates this  stansa  by  a  qaotation  from  James 
Heath's  Flagellum,  1663.  p.  205: 

**  It  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  an  acoount 
of  all  that  mischief  be  had  perpetrated :  usher- 
ing his  end  with  a  great  whale,  some  three 
months  before,  on  the  second  of  June,  that 
came  up  as  far  as  Greenwich,  and  was  there 
killed,  and  more  immediately  by  a  terrible 
storm  of  wind,  the  prognostic  that  the  great 
Leviathan  of  men,  that  tempest  and  over- 
throw of  government,  was  now  going  to  his 
own  place.*' 
7,  144.  Hahyons.  Cf.  10,  236;  845,  495,  n. 

AsTBiBA  Redux.  This  title  means  Jualice 
Brottoht  Back.  On  the  coming  of  the  Iron 
Age.  Astnea,  the  virgin  Goddess  of  Justice,  is 
fabled  to  have  fled  from  earth  to  heaven:  v. 
33fi,  28;  346>  (n.  4);  388,  191;  482,  671, 
672;  830,  425-432.  Dryden's  idea  is  that 
with  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the  Golden 
Age,  when  Saturn  reigned,  has  been  again  es- 
tablished. HismottoCViRQiL,  ^c^ogties,  iv.  6; 
ef .  498,  5-8)  means:  "  Now  too  the  Virgin  re- 
turns, and  the  reign  of  Saturn  returns.'* 

On  the  title-pages  of  both  the  1660  and 
the  1688  editions  the  poet's  name  is  spelled 
Driden. 

2.  A  world  divided  from  the  real,  Dryden  bor- 
rows the  thought  from  Virgil:  v.  423,  89,  90. 

7.  An  horrid  ttiUnesa  /Iral  invadea  the  tar.   This 
line  was  much  ridiculed  by  the  wits  of  the 
time.   Scott  quotes  a  couplet  parodying  it: 
A  horrid  silence  does  tnnule  my  eye. 
While  not  one  soand  of  voice  from  yoo  f  wpj. 

9.  Th*  ambitioua  Swede,  etc.  "The  royal  line  of 
Sweden  has  produced  more  heroic  and  chival- 
rous monarchs  than  any  dynasty  of  Europe. 
The  gallant  Charles  X,  who  is  here  mentioned, 
did  not  degenerate  from  his  warlike  stem. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus;  and,  like  him,  was  continually  engaged 
in  war,  particularly  against  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria. He  died  at  Gothenburg  in  1660.  and  the 
peace  of  Sweden  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
stored by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen."  Scott. 

13.  And  Heaven,  etc.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  1659  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  The  union  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  to 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  on  June  9,  1660. 
soon  after  this  poem  was  written. 

35.  The  eaered  purple,  etc.  The  aaered  purple 
refers,  as  Christie  indicates,  to  the  Bishops, 
and  the  acarUt  gown  to  the  Peers.  "The 
sight  of  them  animated  the  people  to  such 
senseless  fury  as  elephants,  and  many  other 
animals,  are  said  to  show  upon  seeing  any 
object  of  a  red  color."  [Scott.] 

37.  Typhoeue.  The  giant  who  for  a  time  ex- 
pelled Jupiter  from  heaven,  but  was  later 
overcome  by  him  and  imprisoned  beneath 
Mount  iGtna:  v.  851,  969-972.  In  the  pas- 
sage jtnt  cited  the  name  appears,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reading  of  the  early  editions,  as 
Typhaue. 

41.  The  leeeer  gode,  etc.  After  the  execution  of 


Charles  I,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded 
(1649)  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
take  the  name  of  Parliament  for  itself. 
45.  TheCyclope.  Polyphemus,  who  was  blinded 
by  Ulysses.  Dryden  has  translated  from 
Ovid  one  story  in  regard  to  him:  v.  403-4O8. 

8,  57.  Hie  wounda,  etc.    **It  is  surely  unneces- 

sary to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  confusion 
of  metaphor,  where  virtue  is  said  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  Charles  with  laurels:  the  imperti- 
nent antithesis  of  finding  light  alone  in  dark 
affUctione  (I.  96);  and  the  extravagance  of 
representing  the  winds  that  wafted  Charles 
as  out  of  breath  with  joy  (1.  244).' '    [Scorr.] 

67.  Soft  Otho,  etc.  The  Roman  emperor  Galba. 
who  reigned  a.  d.  68.  69,  refused  to  make 
Otho  his  successor,  on  account  of  the  latter's 
efiFemlnate  life,  and  adopted  Piso  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  Otho  then  gained  power  by  a  re- 
volt, but,  after  ruling  only  three  months,  was 
defeated  by  ViteUius  at  Brixellum,  and  slew 
himself. 

74.  AndaUat  Wor^aler  but  the  honor  loat.  *' This 
is  in  imitation  of  the  famous  phrase  which 
Francis  I  of  France  is  said  to  have  written  to 
his  mother  after  the  battle  of  Pa  via:  *  Madam, 
all  is  lost  except  our  honor.*  That  of  Charles  II 
certainly  was  not  lost  at  Worcester.  He  gave 
many  marks  of  personal  courage,  and  was 
only  hurried  off  the  field  by  the  torrent  of 
fugitives."  [Scott. I 

94.  On  Night,  etc.  "That 'night  brings  counsel* 
is  a  well-nigh  universal  sentiment."  (Saini*- 

BURT.] 

98.  Hie  fanunta  grandaire.  "Henry  TV  of 
France,  maternal  grandfather  of  Charles  II.'* 
Scott. 

101.  A  Covenanting  League* a  vaal  pow*ra.  Cf. 
Iff 4,  Iffff.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  Solmnn 
League  and  Covenant  of  1643. 

106.  Chroniclea.  For  the  rhyme,  cf.  208,  414; 
21ff,  37. 

106.  Bpoehea.  Three  syllableis  as  is  indicated 
by  the  spelling  epoche'e  in  the  editions  of  1060 
and  1688. 

117.  Roiut^d  by  the  la^,  etc.  In  illustration  of 
this  passage  Professor  W.  A.  Neilson  of  Har- 
vard University  kindly  sends  the  following 
quotation:  "By  the  tayle  the  boldnesse  ft 
heart  of  the  Lyon  is  knowen,  ...  for  when 
the  Lion  is  wroth,  first  he  beateth  the  Earthe 
with  his  Tayle,  and  afterwarde,  as  the  wrath 
increaseth.  he  smiteth  and  beateth  his  owne 
backs."  Batman  uppon  Bartholomew  London, 
1582:  lib.  xviii,  cap.  65. 

121.  Portvnua.  Portunus,  the  Roman  god  off 
harbors,  was  invoked  to  secure  a  safe  return 
from  a  voyage:  cf.  582,  314,  315;  750, 48-50. 

125.  Yet  ae,  etc.   Cf.  n.  ff,  60. 

9,  144.  A  a  heav*n,  etc.   v.  Matthew  xi.  12. 

145.  Booth*a  forward  valor.  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  Sir  George  Booth  rose  in  Cheshire 
for  Charles  II,  but  was  speedily  defeated  by 
General  Lambert. 

150.  Lay.  The  grammatical  subject  of  this  vob 
is  not  clear. 

151.  Monk.    General  George  Monk,  tbe  oom- 
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nuuider  of  the  Eogliah  foroes  ia  Sootland.  He 
took  a  praminent  part  in  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 
164.  Did,  etc.  Cf.  774,  442. 

162.  It  Auna,  etc.  **  It  is  said,  believe  who  list, 
that  the  inisenious  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  iDvented 
a  metal  which  had  all  the  properties  of  gold 
except  malleability.'*  Scott. 

163.  How  hard,  etc.  The  passage  is  far  from 
clear:  Dryden's  style  is  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped. Monk's  task  is  explained  in  II.  167. 168. 
In  the  natural  body  this  is  the  charge  of  three 
distinct  organs,  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain. 
The  1660  edition  has  no  pause  after  mc 
(1.  164):  the  1688  edition  has  a  semi-colon. 
Christie  rightly  restored  the  original  punctua- 
tion. 

182.  Whence  Legion  ttriee  before  woe  di»poaaeae*d. 
This  alludes  to  Cromwell's  dispersing  the 
Rump  Parliament,  April,  1663,  and  Lam- 
bert's similar  act,  October,  1659. 

195.  TV  incensed,  etc.  v.  604,  788-803. 

201.  Sforta.  Lodovico  Sforsa  (1451-1508) 
made  himself  Duke  of  Milan  by  the  murder  of 
his  nephew.  After  a  series  of  successful  in- 
trigues, he  was  finally  captured  by  the  French, 
and  died  in  captivity. 

205.  Suffered  to  ftve,  etc  Many  prominent 
Puritans  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  hold 
any  public  office.  "  Thus  disqualified,  the  poet 
eompares  these  republicans  to  the  Spartan 
slaves,  made  drunk  to  excite  the  contempt 
of  the  youth  for  that  degrading  vice.  By 
the  bye,  Dryden's  kinsman.  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering.  was  among  the  persons  so  incapaci- 
tated." ISCOTT.] 
10»  211-214.  Like  .  .  .  renew.  This  construction 
is  supported  by  the  authority  of  some  good 
writers  both  before  and  after  Qryden. 

219.  Scheveline'a.  "A  small  village  near  the 
Hague,  at  which  Charles  embarked  on  his 
joyful  voyage."  Scott.  Now  called  Sche- 
veningen. 

230.  The  Naethy.  **  After  dinner  the  king  and 
duke  altered  the  name  of  some  of  the  ships, 
vis.,  the  Naseby  into  Charles."  Pepya*  Diary, 
May  23.  1660. 

235.  GUK'tier'a.  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(1639-60),  fourth  son  of  Charles  I. 

236.  Secure,  etc.  Cf.  7,  144:  84^  495.  n. 
249.  Svbr^iUed  faacea.    The  faacea,  a  bundle  of 

rods  surrounding  an  ax,  were  the  ssrmbol 
of  office  of  the  highest  Roman  magistrates, 
showing  their  power  both  to  flog  and  to  put 
to  death.  Valerius  Poplicola,  consul  in  the 
first  year  of  the  city,  when  accused  of  am- 
bition, defended  himself  before  the  people, 
Livy  relates,  with  lowered  fasces  (aubmiaaia 
faaeibua,  whence  Dryden's  aubmiited),  as  a 
sign  of  submission  to  their  superior  power. 
Cf.  31,  199.  n:  312',  27-30;  738*,  1  f. 

251.  7*V  approaching  cliff  a,  "The  civility  of 
such  inanimate  objects,  according  to  the 
poets  of  this  reign,  was  truly  wonderful,  con- 
sidering their  present  insensibility."  [Scott.] 

282.  Thua,  when,  etc.  v.  Exodus  xxxiii.  20-23; 
zZ3dv.  5-7. 


267.  YovT  ffoodneaa  only  ia  above  the  Unoa. 
Charles  II  pressed  the  Act  of  Indemnity  upon 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  most  earnest  terms. 

284.  How  ahall  I  apeak,  etc.  "Charles  II  was 
born  on  May  29. 1630 :  and  upon  the  same  day 
of  the  same  month.  1660,  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  London."   [Scott.] 

11,  288.  That  atar,  etc.  "There  was  a  star  visible 
on  Charles's  birthday.  May  29,  1630,  a  cir- 
cumstance much  dwelt  on  by  his  party  during 
the  civil  wars.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  assures 
us  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  planet  Venus, 
which  is  sometimes  visible  in  the  daytime." 
[Scott.]  Cf.  29,  60-72. 

292.  Time*a  whiter  aeriea.  The  use  of  white  in 
the  sense  of  fortunate  is,  as  Christie  indicates, 
a  Latinism.  On  the  line,  cf.  29,  71,  n;  122, 
1028. 

305.  Our  merchanta,  etc.  The  reference  is  to 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  England  and  Hol- 
land in  the  East:  cf.  28,  IHl;  71,  Prol.  and 
Bpil. 

310.  France.  In  June,  1654,  owing  to  n^otia- 
tions  for  an  alliance  between  Louis  XIV  and 
Cromwell,  Charles  II  left  France.  His  pre- 
sence there  was  dangerous  only  because  it 
might  be  displeasing  to  Cromwell. 

316.  Your  edicta,  etc.  This  refers,  as  Professor 
Firth  shows,  to  a  proclamation  by  the  king 
against  vicious  persons,  including  Cavaliers 
who  by  their  riotous  lives  disgraced  the  cause 
they  defended,  issued  on  May  30,  1660,  the 
day  after  his  entrance  into  London.  See 
Somera  Tracta,  vii.  423-425. 

16.  Samaon'a  riddle,   v.  Judges  xiv.  5-18. 

26.  Rete  mirabUe.  "  A  network  of  blood  vessels 
in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quadrupeds." 
R.  Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

12,  31.  A^o  aioma,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  atomic 
theory,  as  set  forth  by  Lucretius. 

37.  Carry  weight.  To  be  handicapped  by  carry- 
ing an  extra  burden. 

68.  Achillea.  According  to  Statius,  Thetis,  the 
mother  of  Achilles,  disguised  her  son  as  a 
maiden,  hoping  that  in  this  way  he  might 
escape  being  sent  to  the  Trojan  War,  where 
she  knew  he  was  fated  to  be  slain.  —  Statius's 
bad  poetry  was  a  favorite  object  of  attack  for 
the  critics  of  Dryden's  time. 

96.  Rufua\  Verginius  Rufus,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Vindex  in 
Gaul,  and  later  more  than  once  resisted  the 
attempts  of  his  soldiers  to  make  him  emperor. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  for  himself  the 
epitaph  quoted  in  the  margin :  "  Here  lies 
Rufus,  who  once,  defeating  Vindex,  upheld 
the  empire,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  his 
country's." 

104.  Geniivre.  "  The  author  speaks  the  language 
of  astrology,  in  which  genitttre  signifies  no- 
tiviiy,  horoaeope."  [Scott.]  According  to 
Malone  (I.  1. 45)  Howard's  book  was  entered 
on  the  Stationera*  Regiater  April  16,  1660,  so 
that  it  must  have  appeared  at  about  the 
time  of  the  king's  return. 
18,  18.  Some  guilty  montha.  In  Dryden's  time  th6 
year  was  reckoned  as  beginning  March  25. 
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Had  Charles  II  been  crowned  before  March 
25, 1661,  the  two  months  (March  25-May  25. 
1660)  immediately  preceding  his  return  from 
exile  would  have  been  included  in  the  year  of 
his  coronation. 
14*  70.  FruUion.   For  the  rhyme,  cf.  3,  66,  n. 

79.  Seditwn'9.  The  1688  edition  reads  MdittoiM, 
probably  a  mere  misprint. 

81.  The  jetdota  teeU,  etc.  "The  conferences 
held  at  Savoy  House,  in  April,  1661,  betwixt 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  bishops,  excited 
hopes  that  these  two  powerful  divisions  of  the 
Protestant  Chtirch  might  be  reconciled  to 
each  other.  The  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and 
other  inferior  sects,  applied,  by  petitions  and 
humble  addresses,  to  the  king,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  worship  God  according  to  their 
eonsdences.  Thus  the  whole  modeling  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  seemed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  king."  [Scott.]  The  Noncon- 
fcMinists  relied  on  the  king's  promises,  in  his 
Decbu-ation  from  Breda,  which  he  proved 
unable  to  fulfiL 

104.  With  Caoor't  heart.  Plutarch  relates  that 
Cnsar  encouraged  a  timorous  ship  captain 
with  the  words:  "Go  on,  my  friend,  and  fear 
nothing:  you  carry  Csesar  and  his  fortune  in 
your  boat." 

107.  In  ttately  frigatBe,  etc.  Charles  II  had  an 
amateur's  interest  and  delight  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  seamanship. 

111.  Beyond  your  eaurt,  etc.  "By  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Charles  II  on  St.  James's 
Park  there  was  a  connection  made  with  the 
river."   (SooTT.] 

116.  The  m%9hruetful  fowl.  "The  canal  in  St. 
JamesiB  Park  formed  a  decoy  for  water-fowl^ 
with  which  it  was  stocked."  (Soott.) 

127.  7i0o  kinodotnet  etc.  Portui^  had  revolted 
from  Spain  in  1640,  but  its  independence  was 
not  secure.  It  received  valuable  aid  from  an 
alliance  with  England,  confirmed  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II  to  Catharine  of  Bra- 
gansa,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 
This  marriage  had  been  favored  by  France, 
but  opposed  by  Spain.  SpMn  and  Portugal  are 
then  the  two  nations  to  which  Dryden  refers. 

120.  Your  Royal  Oak.  "This  is  in  allusion  to 
a  device  exhibited  over  the  triumphal  oxch 
through  which  the  king  passed  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation.  Behind  a  picture  of  the  king 
appeared  'the  Royal  Oak,  bearing  crowns 
and  scepters,  instead  of  acorns,  ...  as  de- 
signing its  reward  for  the  shelter  it  afforded 
his  Majesty  after  the  fight  at  Worcester.'" 
[Soott.]  The  Royal  Oak  was  that  in  which 
Charles  once  concealed  himself,  thereby  es- 
caping capture,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
in  1651. 
15*  6.  The  Musea,  etc.  In  his  youth  Hyde  was 
intimate  with  the  most  famous  literary  men 
of  his  time,  but  he  was  apparently  never 
himself  a  writer  of  verse. 

14.  Ae  thoee  that  Me,  etc.  The  Cardinals. 

53.  Youno  David,  etc.   v.  1  Samuel  xvii.  38, 39. 
le,  81.  Their  eubjecta'.   Their  eubjecte  in  1688  edi- 
tion; the  1662  text  reads  the  instead  of  their. 


106.  War'e.  TFort  in  editions  of  1662  and  1688. 

119.  Bnwt  etc  Clarendon's  enemies  finally 
triumphed,  and  secured  his  banishment  in 
1667.   He  died  in  exile  at  Rouen  in  1674. 

139.  Sometimee  the  hill,  etc.  Christie  calls 
attention  to  the  following  passage  in  Den- 
ham's  Cooper*e  Hill,  which  was  probably  in 
Dryden's  mind : 

Windsor  the  next . . .  above  the  valley  swella 
Into  my  eye.  and  doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  onforc'd  ascent. 
That  no  stapend'oas  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  oar  eyes ; 
But  such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure  and  a  rev'renoe  from  the  sight. 

17,  151.  Withovt  a  weight.  Cf.  5,  57,  n. 

'To  MT  Honor'd  Fribnd,  Dr  Charlbtgn.  TUs 
poem  is  signed  John  Driden  in  both  iasues 
of  1663. 

3.  The  Staoiriie.  Aristotle. 

7.  VmU  't  1MM  bovoht.  So  both  issues  of  1063; 
the  1704  text  reads  Till  it  toae  bovQht. 
18>,  13.  Men,  who.   So  1663  text,  without  tmpri- 
mattur,  and  1704  text;  the  1663  text,  with 
imprimatxtr,  reads  men^  that. 

22.  Th' English  are  not  the  leaat.  The  1663  text, 
with  imprimalurt  reads.  The  BnolxA  are  not 
leaet ;  the  1704  text  reads.  Our  nation 't  not 
the  least. 

25.  Gilbert.  William  Gilbert  (1540-1603).  phy- 
sician to  Queen  ElisiU>eth,  wrote  a  treatiaa 
on  the  magnet,  the  first  great  physioal  book 
published  in  England. 

27.  BoyU.  "The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  (1627-01), 
who  so  laudably  distinguished  his  name  by 
his  experimental  researches,  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  about  this  time 
actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  great  brother  was  Roger, 
Lord  Breghill  (1621-79),  poet  and  politician, 
created  upon  the  Restoration  Earl  of  Orrery, 
to  whom  Dryden  dedicated  The  Rival  Ladiee.'* 
[Scott.J     Cf.  B.  S.  xbc. 

31.  Harvey.  "  William  Harvey  (1678-1657), 
the  famous  discoverer  of  the  circulation  off 
the  blood.  His  last  treatise  was  published  in 
1651.  at  the  request  of  Dr.  George  Ent,  a 
learned  physician,  mentioned  by  Dryden  in 
the  next  line."  [Scott.] 
18>,  50.  Joy*d  with.  So  the  1663  text,  without 
imprimatur,  and  the  1704  text;  the  1663  text* 
with  imprimatur,  reads  Choee  by. 

52.  Rule.  So  the  1663  text,  without  trnprimoftir, 
and  the  1704  text:  the  1663  text;  with  im- 
primatur, reads  eway. 

53.  These  ruins,  etc.  Charleton,  in  his  dedica- 
tion of  Chorea  Gigantum  to  Charles  II,  alludes 
to  a  visit  which  the  king  paid  to  Stonehenge 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  at 
Worcester  in  1651. 

54.  Then  when  from  Wor" sterns  fatal  field  he  fle± 
So  both  issues  of  1663:  the  1704  text  reads. 

When  he  from  Wor'ster's  fatal  battle  fled. 

55.  Royal  So  the  1663  text,  without  t'mjyri- 
matur,  and  the  1704  text;  the  1663  text,  with 
imprimatur,  reads  kingly. 

13.  First  AatroL  Dryden  by  his  frequent  refer- 
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enoes  to  astrology  •ho'irB  his  interast  in  the 
adenoe.  A  paasace  in  one  of  hia  lettara  ahowa 
that  he  had  faith  in  it:  ▼.  MiUone,  I.  2,  67; 
88.  xviu.  134:  cf.  fiO,  1165.  n;  758,  500.  n. 
19>f  15.  HaiS  an  how  aSttr  three,  etc.  Thia  indi- 
cates the  hour  at  which  playa  began  at  the 
time  thia  comedy  waa  first  acted. 

26.  The  ateendant*a.  The  heavens  were  divided, 
by  six  great  circles  passing  through  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  the  horison*  into  twelve 
hotues,  of  which  the  firttt  or  aaoendant,  lay 
just  above  the  eaatem  horixon.  Aa  the  houses 
were  numbered  downwards,  the  twelfth  lay 
juat  above  the  first.  In  1.  36  Dryden  puns 
on  the  double  meaning  of  house. 

28.  DmoU.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  affected  by 
the  plural  idea  in  the  preceding  ciauaes. 

37.  Peregrine.  "Situated  in  a  part  of  the  sodiac 
where  it  haa  none  of  ita  esiential  dignities." 
N.  E.  D. 

88.  One  conHnued  aong.  This  is  probably,  aa 
Malone  says,  a  reference  to  Davenant's  Siege 
of  Rhodee,  a  semi-operatic  play,  which  haXi 
been  acted  with  great  success  at  the  Duke's 
Theater  in  1661.  The  Wiid  OaUant  was  pre- 
sented at  the  rival  hooae,  the  Theater  Royal, 

43.  A  SpaniA  plei.  v.  B.  8.  xviii,  six. 
19^,  55.  Mielakee.  A  reference,  aa  Malone  points 
out,  to  the  mistakes  of  Teg,  an  Irish  servant 
in  The  Committee,  a  comedy  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  Dryden's  brother-in-law. 

23.  Leander.    The  lover  of  Hero,  drowned  in 
swimming  the  Hellespont. 
WSh  9.  Cato'e  wrtue,   etc.    The  reference  is   to 
Lucan's  famoua  tine: 

Vletrlz  cansa  dels  plaenit  sed  vlcta  Gatoni. 

(Pharsalia,  i.  198.) 


*'  The  oonquoing  cause  pleaaed  the  gods :  but 
the  conquered  cauae,  Cato."  Aa  Scott  remarks, 
there  is  "little  propriety  in  comparing  the 
influence  of  the  royal  miatress  to  the  virtue 
of  Cato." 

Pbolooub  to  Thb  Rival  Lambs.  The  two 
editions  of  1664  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  one,  "  printed  by  W.  W.."  lacks  the 
prose  preface  and  has  no  author's  name  on 
the  title-page.  The  other,  "  printed  by  T.  N.," 
indudea  the  prose  preface,  and  is  said  to  be 
by  John  Driden,  Eequire. 
91%  11.  Halnte,  daneee,  etc.  Thia  ia  probably  a 
reference  to  The  Siege  of  Rhodee :  cf .  n.  19» 
38. 

34.  AU  dighted  maida.  There  is  a  possible  refer- 
ence to  The  Slighted  Maid,  a  comedy  by  Sir 
Robert  Stapylton,  acted  and  publiahed  in 
1663. 

PBOLOOua*  ...  TO  Thb  Indian  Emprrob.  In 
A  Defenee  of  an  Eeaay  of  Dramatic  Poesy, 
printed  with  the  second  edition  of  The  Indian 
Smperor  in  1668.  Dryden  tells  us  that  he  haa 
carefully  corrected  the  text  of  the  play  since 
the  firat  edition  was  published.  The  text  of 
the  second  edition  is  therefore  followed  in 
the  present  volume. 
91*f  6.  Before  the  Spaniarde  came.  The  Spaniards 
do  not  appear  in  The  Indian  Queen. 


7-9.  Our  prologue  .  .  .  beael.   These  Unes  are 

found  only  in  the  first  edition. 
2  (Epil.).  Sonde  me.  So  all  editions  from  1667 
to  1686:  editions  from  1602  to  1701  read 
eende  you. 

88^,  8.  Who  vfrite.  So  all  editions  except  the  first, 
which  reada.  That  write. 
20.  7*0  damn  the  Dutch,  Hostilities  had  broken 
out  between  England  and  Holland  in  1664. 

88%  5.  Which  would  too  fast.  So  all  editions  ex- 
cept the  first,  which  reads,  that  doee  too  fael. 

83*  Annos  MiRAUua.  The  first  Latin  motto  ia 

^  ^  taken  (with  a  change  of  order)  from  Pliny. 
Epiel.  X.  33,  and  n^^^uos:  "It  matters  much 
whether  the  occaaion  demands,  or  whether 
men  wish  to  extend  their  power."  The  second 
is  ^neid,  ii.  363 ;  cf.  548,  490. 

In  the  1667  edition  occurs  a  note  To  the 
Readere :  "  Notwithstatiding  the  diligence 
which  haa  been  us'd  in  my  absence,  some 
faults  have  eacap'd  the  press:  and  I  have  so 
many  of  my  own  to  answer  for,  that  I  am  not 
wilting  to  be  charg'd  with  those  of  the  printer. 
I  have  only  noted  the  grossest  of  them,  not 
such  as  by  false  stops  have  confounded  the 
aenae.  but  such  as  by  mistaken  words  have 
oorrupted  it."  This  is  folk) wed  by  a  list  of 
errata. 

In  the  following  notes  the  readings  of  the 
1667  edition  (in  octavo)  are  marked  O.  due 
account  being  taken  of  the  list  of  errata;  those 
of  the  1688  edition  (in  quarto)  are  marked  Q. 
Inaignificant  variations  are  not  recorded:  in 
general  O  has  the  speltings  then,  uhow,  latter ; 
Q  haa  than,  ahew,  later. 

88%  3.  It  ie.  O  reads  ie  it. 

83*.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  v.  B.  S.  xvii.  This  let- 
ter is  dated  from  Charlton  in  Wiltshire,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  Sir  Robert 
Howard's  father.  The  play  to  which  Dryden 
refers  (1.  9  of  Account)  is  probd[>ly  Secret  Love, 

84S  12.  Nobleee.  That  is,  the  nobility.  O  reads 
nobleeee,  which  perhaps  should  have  been 
retained  in  the  text. 
84.  Lucan.  Lucan  (39T-^)  wrote  hia  Pharealia 
on  the  war  between  Cosar  and  Pompey :  Silius 
Itaticus,  of  about  the  same  date,  wrote  his 
Puniea  on  the  second  Punic  war. 

84%  9.  Female  rhymes.  Rhymes  in  which  an  un- 
accented syllable  follows  the  rhymingsyllable, 
as  twenty :  plenty. 
13.  Alarique  .  .  .  PucdU.  By  Georges  de  Scu- 
d^ry  (1601-67),  on  the  conquest  of  Rome  by 
Alaric:  and  by  Chapelain  (1595-1674).  on 
Joan  of  Arc  Cf.  491'*  5-9. 
17.  Chapman.  Chapman's  Iliad  ia  really  in 
verses  of  seven  feet  and  his  Odyssey  in  verses 
of  five  feet. 
22.  Gondibert.  An  epic  poem'  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  in  the  same  stanza  as  Annus 
MirabiLis,  published  in  1651.  In  the  present 
essay  Dryden  draws  some  material  from 
Davenant's  preface  to  Gondibert,  and  from 
the  Answer  to  it  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  the 
phikMopher.  What  he  borrows  he  improves, 
by  expressing  it  in  his  own  terse  and  elegant 
style. 
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80.  Art.  O  reads  arts, 

36.  In  general  terme.  **Drydeii  changed  his 
mind  about  terms  of  art,  and  in  tlie  Dedication 
ofthe^neia  has  given  the  opposite  view.  The 
AnnuM  MirabUia  is  an  Elisabethan  poem, 
reckless  in  the  use  of  minute  particulars." 
[Ker.]   v.  ffl9',  52.  n. 

40.  Deseriptast  etc.  Horacb,  Are  Poel.  86,  87. 
"  Settled  are  the  various  forms  and  shades  of 
style  in  poetry :  if  I  lack  the  ability  and  know- 
ledge to  maintain  these,  how  can  I  have  the 
honored  name  of  poet  T  "  (Lonadale  and  Lee'e 
traneUUion.) 
251,  6.  Omnia,  etc.  "The  earth,  with  perfect 
justice,  gives  back  all  things  of  its  own  free 
will.'*  The  line  seems  like  one  from  a  school- 
boy's exercise,  compounded  of  Virgil's  Geor- 
ifiee,  ii.  460.  and  Ecloguee,  iv.  39  and  Ovid's 
Melamorphoaee,  i.  416,  417  and  Faatit  iv.  370. 

16.  It  ie.  O  reads  ie  it. 

28.  WU.  Dryden  in  the  following  passage  is 
indebted  to  Davenant  and  Hobbes. 

39.  Ofimaoinalion.  O  reads,  of  theUimaoination, 
47.  Paronomaeia.   A  pun:  spelled  paranomaeia 

in  O  and  Q. 
57.  Deriving.  O  reads  dnving, 
86*,  27.  Tho*  he  deecribee,  etc.  Contrast  Dryden*s 
later  comparison  of  Virgil  and  Ovid :  v.  SOZ^ 
603  ;  744S  4-10. 

40.  RepreeenU  ue  with  in.  So  O  and  Q:  Christie 
reads  within.  It  seems  better  to  retain  the 
text  as  pripted,  and  construe  repreeeni  as 
rs-presm/.  Compare: 

Thy  truth. 
Like  a  transparent  ralrror,  reprssents 
My  reason  with  my  errors. 

FoBD,  Love*s  SacrtfUe^  Act  v.  se.  t. 

41.  So  we.  O  reads  we  ao. 

47.  Totom^iis.  etc.  Virgil,  J?fisuE,  vi.  726. 727: 
cf .  606,  982,  983. 

52.  Lumenquia,  etc.    Ibid.  i.  590-93:  cf.  638f 
826-831. 
96S  5.  Materiam,  etc.    **The  workmanship  sur- 
passed the  material."  Melamorphoaea,  ii.  5. 

15.  Dixeria,  etc.  *'You  will  express  yourseif 
excellently,  if  a  skilful  combination  makes  a 
Well-known  word  seem  a  new  one."  Are  Poet. 
47,48. 

41.  Et  nova,  etc.  "And  new  and  newly  coined 
words  will  have  credit,  if  they  are  only  derived 
from  a  Greek  source,  a  little  altered  in  form." 
Are  Poet.  52,  53. 

55.  Tedioneneaa.  O  reads  the  tediouaneaa. 
96%  7.  Antic.   Spelled  antique  in  O  and  Q. 

14.  Stantea,  etc.  "iEmiliani  standing  in  their 
chariots."  Juvenal,  viii.  3. 

17.  Spirantia,  etc.  "Bronie  statues  that 
breathe  more  tenderly."  ^neid,  vi.  847,  torn 
from  its  context. 

24.  They  aaid.   O  reads,  they  have  aaid. 

Humi  aerpere.  "Crawl  on  the  ground."  Cf. 

Horace,  Ara  Poet.  28. 
27.  Ntoic  fion  erat  hia  locua.  "This  was  not  the 

place  for  such  things."  Horace,  Ara  Poet.  19. 

O  and  Q  both  read  hie  instead  of  hia. 
Verses   to    her    Hiohness    the     Ddchese. 

"The  victory  of  June  3,  1665,  was  gained  by 


the  British  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  over  the  Dutch,  under  the  famouE 
Opdam.  —  The  duchess  came  down  to  Har- 
wich to  see  her  husband  embark,  and  after- 
wards made  the  triumphant  progress  to  the 
North  which  is  here  commemorated.  —  The 
poem  itself  is  adapted  to  the  capadtgr  and 
taste  of  a  lady."   [Scott.1 

27,  18.  Aawhen,  etc.  v.  Exodus  xiv.  21,  22. 
28.  New  vigor,  etc.  v.  Exodus  xvii.  11-13. 

30.  We  heard  the  cannon  play.  The  battle  was 
off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  near  Lowestoft:  the 
noise  of  the  cannon  oould  be  heard  even  at 
London. 

45.  The  atubbom  North.  After  returning  from 
this  battle,  the  Duke  of  York  was  sent  into 
Yorkshire,  where  a  rising  was  apprehended* 
and  whither  the  duchess  accompanied  him. 

52.  The  newborn  Phemix.  ▼.886,887,578-611; 
cf .  208,  364-369. 

10  (prose).  Nee  aunt,  etc.  "There  are  a  good 
^  many  people,  who  think  they  show  critical 
ability  by  picking  flaws  in  their  friends." 
Flint,  Epiat.  vii.  28. 

24  (prose).  The  children.  80  O;  Q  by  an 
evident  misprint  omits  the. 

28,  1.  In  thriving  arte,  etc.  Cf.  n.  11,  305. 

~  ~  5.  Trade,  etc.  There  is  an  implied  reference  to 
Harvey's  discovery:  v.  n.  IS*,  31. 

11.  The  idumeaan  balm.  An  imitation  of  Vlr^l: 
of.  455,  165,  166. 

13.  Their  year.  So  O;  Q  reads  <As  year,  prob- 
ably by  a  mere  misprint. 

20.  iSeeond  Punic  war.  The  first  English  war 
against  the  Dutch  (1652-54)  had  been  cai^ 
ried  on  with  great  vigor  by  Cromwell.  This 
second  war,  which  Dryden  trusted  would 
result  in  a  victory  as  complete  as  that  of 
Rome  over  EUinnibal,  ended  with  the  dl^ 
grace  of  England  by  the  entrance  of  a  Dutch 
fleet  into  the  Thames  in  1667.  Hie  compari- 
son of  Holland  to  Carthage  later  became 
famous  by  Shaftesbury's  repetition  of  Gato*s 
phrase,  Delenda  eat  Carthago,  "Carthago 
must  be  destroyed:  "  cf.  71',  19.  n. 

32.  The  babe  of  Spain.  Louis  XY  V  was  pitting 
to  seise, the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  the  right 
of  his  wife,  the  elder  half-sister  of  King 
Charles  II  of  Spain,  who  was  a  sickly  child. 
He  sought,  however,  to  conceal  his  designs, 
thus  rocking  the  cradle  of  the  Spanish  king. 
He  at  first  made  a  treaty  to  aid  the  Dutch 
against  England;  later,  in  1667,  when  the 
English  government  agreed  not  to  oppose 
his  projects,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Hol- 
land. 

41.  Ideaa.  Ct.  a.  2,  97. 

29,  54.  He  in  himedf  did  whole  armadoea  brtng. 
V.  n.  14,  107. 

59.  Cetrtdeua  Proteua,  etc.  Quoted  incorrectly 
from  Georgica,  iv.  388,  394,  395:  cf.  4^ 
557-^68. 

64.  Two  glaring  eomela.  A  comet  had  appeared 
in  December,  1664,  and  another  in  the  follow- 
ing April.  By  a  poetical  license  (v.  60,  1162) 
Dryden  continues  the  influence  of 
comets  until  the  time  of  the  Fire. 
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00.  Or  one,  ete.  ▼.  11,  288.  n. 

71.  A  rottfuf,  ete.  A  Virgilian  imitation:  ef. 
U,  202.  203:  438,  5-8. 

73.  VieUniauB  York,  v.  Mt  Ybbuc  to  .  . .  thb 
.  Duchess,  and  note. 

81.  Lawaon.  Sir  John  Lawson,  vice  admiral  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  died  from  a  wound 
received  in  this  battle.  Lawson  had  won  dis- 
tinction under  the  Commonwealth,  and  had 
later  helped  to  bring  about  the  Rastoration. 
His  death  is  compared  with  that  of  Protesi- 
laus,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  leap 
on  the  Trojan  shore,  where  he  was  killed  by 
Hector:  v.  8A5,  04. 

85.  Their  chief,  ete.  "  Admiral  Opdam  blew  up 
while  alongside  the  Duke  of  York."  (Scott.] 

04.  The  aUempt  at  Berghen.  Two  rich  Dutch 
merchant  fleets  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Ndr- 
wegian  harbor  of  Bergen.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark, on  a  promise  of  a  share  in  the  profits 
connived  at  their  capture  by  the  English. 
The  English,  however,  began  the  attack  be- 
fore his  orders  reached  the  governor  of  Ber- 
gen, and  on  August  3,  1656,  were  repulsed 
by  the  combined  force  of  the  Danes  and  the 
Dutch,  and  by  a  contrary  wind.  But  when 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  proceeding  on  its  way,  it 
was  shattered  by  a  storm,  and  several  vessels 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  (II.  1 1 7-120) . 

05.  Sovthem  elimatea,  etc.  The  war  had  opened 
with  hostilities  off  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

30*  137.  Si  bene,  etc  '*If  you  reckon  up  things 
veil,  thefe  is  shipwreck  everywhere."  Sat, 
115,  with  a  change  of  eet  to  fit.  Christie 
points  out  that  the  three  previous  stansas  are 
suggested  by  the  same  chapter  in  Petrontus. 

145.  Mun»ler*$  prelate.  The  Bishop  of  BiQnster, 
on  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  by  Charles,  at- 
tacked Holland:  later,  when  Louis  XIV 
joined  the  Dutch,  he  retired. 

140.  NuUos,  etc.  "  No  men  excel  the  Germans 
in  fighting  or  in  keeping  t^eir  word."  Tacitus 
(Annate,  xiii.  54)  reports  these  words  (in  a 
slightly  different  order)  as  the  boast  of  two 
Frisian  chiefs  on  an  embassy  to  Nero.  The 
Bishop  of  Monster  had  promised  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  English  envoy,  that  he  would 
keep  his  word  fide  eineera  el  Oermanica, 
*' with  a  sincere  and  German  faith."  (Tkmpub, 
Works,  1814.  vol.  i.  p.  213.) 
81»  155.  With  France,  etc.  Early  in  1666  France 
and  Denmark  both  joined  Holland  against 
England. 

160.  Levie,  ete.  On  the  declaration  of  war, 
LouiB  XIV  required  all  English  subjects  to 
leave  France:  Charles  II,  on  the  other  hand, 
promised  protection  and  religious  toleration 
to  any  French  or  Dutch  subjects  who  shoCild 
ecnae  to  England.   [Scott.] 

171.  Solomon,  y.  1  Kings  iii.  16-28. 

181.  The  dovbUd  charge,  etc.  This  refers  to  the 
enormous  grants  of  money  made  to  the  king 
by  parliament. 

186.  Prince  Rupert,  9/to.  Prince  Rupert  of  Bava- 
ria, the  nephew  of  Charles  I,  had  served  with 
distinetion  in  the  civil  wan.  George  Monk 
(t.  9,  151,  n)  had  on  the  Restoration  been 


created  Duke  of  Albemarle.  He  had  com- 
manded the  English  fleet  in  a  great  victory 
over  the  Duteh  in  1653 :  v.  1.  108. 

100.  Faecee.  v.  n.  10,  240.  According  to  a 
story  told  by  Herodotus  {Hietory,  iv.  3,  4) 
the  Scythians,  being  unable  to  suppress  by 
arms  a  revolt  of  their  slaves,  laid  aside  their 
spears  and  bows,  and  went  forth  with  only 
^eir  horsewhips.  **The  slaves  were  so  as- 
tounded that  they  forgot  to  fight,  and  im- 
mediately ran  away." 
89t  204.  £xamtna,  etc.  "  Swarms  of  children,  and 
the  future  people."  Punt,  Panegyrieiie, 
xxvi. 

213.  Our  fUet  dividee,  etc.  "  When  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  Albonarle  were  about  to  sail  from 
the  Downs,  they  received  advice  from  the 
king  that  the  French  had  fitted  out  a  strong 
squadron  to  join  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  ac- 
companied by  a  poeitive  order  that  Prince 
Rupert,  with  seventy  men-of-war,  should 
sail  in  quest  of  the  French,  and  fight  them 
before  the  intended  junction.  This  order 
occasioned  the  separation  of  the  fleet,  a  cir- 
eumstance  which,  as  the  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  supposed  French  squadron  was  totally 
false,  oocasioned  a  heavy,  and,  but  for  the 
bravery  of  Albemarle,  an  overwhelming 
disaster.  On  June  1  the  duke  descried  the 
Dutch  fleet,'  consisting  of  teventy-eix  sail, 
under  the  famous  de  Ruyter,  whereas  he 
himself  had  not  above  fifty.  After  a  council 
of  war.  the  duke  began  the  battle,  which  was 
continued  with  incredible  fury  during  that 
whole  day."  [Scorr.] 

228.  Lands  unfix' d,  etc.  JBneid,  viii.  601,  602: 
cf.  637,  015,  016. 

231.  Inite  eye.  Against  it. 
38»  251.  With  such  reopeet.  "The  Gauls,  when 
they  first  entered  the  Roman  senate,  were  so 
much  struck  with  the  solemn  appearance  of 
the  venerable  senators  on  their  chairs  of  state, 
that  for  a  time  their  fury  was  absorbed  in 
veneration."  Soott. 

253.  PatrocTUif  body,  etc.  y.  Iliad,  xvii. 

267.  ^irkHey  alone,  who  nearest  danger  lay, 
(Thristie  states  that  the  1667  edition  here 
reads,  not  making  equal  u>ay,  for  the  last  half 
of  this  line:  but  the  British  Museum,  Harvard, 
and  Yale  coimcs  all  read,  who  neerest  Danger 
lay.  If  Christie  is  correct,  there  must  have 
been  two  issues  of  the  book.  —  Vice  Admiral 
Sir  William  Berkeley  was  killed  in  this  battle, 
after  fighting  bravely  against  heavy  odds. 

268.  ZjOsI  CreHsa.  v.  5-19,  1002-1005. 

287.  Of  ships,  etc.  "The  Dutch,  in  the  morning 
of  June  2,  were  reinforced  by  a  fresh  squadron 
of  sixteen  men-of-war."   [Soott.] 

202.  Spent,  etc.  jBneid,  i.  200;  alto  should  be 
aUum  :  cf .  525,  202. 

84,  311.  Steer.  O  reads  sheer.  Whether  the 
change  to  steer  was  a  misprint,  or  Dryden's 
substitution  of  a  familiar  word  for  an  archaic 
one,  must  remain  doubtful. 

330.  Fiery  Caeus.  v.  eS9,  335-342. 

85,  364.  From  the  noise.    O  reads,  are  from  noise. 
866.  FoWwing.  So  O;  Q  reads  following. 
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374.  Ab  he,  etc.  t.  1  Chronicles  xiii.  7-10. 
384.  Vutigia,  etc.  /Sneid,  ix.  797.  708.  quoted 

loosely:  cf.  6.13,  6A3,  1072-1081. 
301.  Nee  trucibua,  etc.  looorrectly  quoted  from 

Sylva,  V.  4.  6.  6:   antennie  (,ae  tenie  in  O). 

should  be  et  terrie :  "Fierce  rivers  have  not 

their  wonted  sound;  the  uproar  of  the  deep 

declines,  and  the  seas,  leaning  on  the  lands. 

become  calm." 
306.  Turn  former  vietoriee.    "By  the  English 

fleet  over  the  Dutch  in  1053  and  1605.'  On  the 

last  occasion  the  fleets  met  on  the  third* 

though  the  Dutch  avoided  fighting  till  the 

fourth  of  the  month."  Scott. 
SB,  435.  Him,  whom,  etc.  Christie  calls  attention 

to  the  imitation  of  jBneid,  ii.  726-728:  cf. 

549,  088-001. 
460.  Doth.  O  reads  doee.  ^ 

87,  472.  Joahua*e.  v.  Joshua  x.  12.  13. 
401.  Quum  medii,  etc.    Geortfiee,  iii.  423.  424; 

of.  478,  644-646. 
38,  514.  Dreadful,   etc.    Christie  remarks   that 

there  is  here  a  fresh  reminiscence  of  Virgil. 

Cf.  629,  327.  328. 
521.  So  have,  etc.  Cf.  896,  718-72.5. 
530.  Quae  opimtie,  etc.    Odee,  iv.  4.  51,  52. 
545.  A  8  when  fiende.  v.  Mark  iii.  11. 
553.  Unnpe.  Cf.  28,  10. 
89,  573.  Feroel  opue.    Georgiee,  iv.  160:  cf.  479, 

230-273. 
577.  FovndaHoJM.  O  reads  fowndoHon. 
586.  Friendly  Sweden,    "Sweden  was  the  only 

Continental  power  friendly  to  Britain  during 

this  war."   [Scott.] 
588.  Shakee.  So  O  and  Q,  whether  by  Dryden's 

error  or  the  printer's. 
601.  London.    "The  former  vessel,  called  the 

London,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  city 

now  built  a  new  vessel,  under  the  name  of  the 

Loyal  London,  and  presented  her  as  a  free 

gift  to  Charles."  Scott. 

40,  620.  iSa^um.  According  to  the  Roman  poets, 
Saturn,  after  his  overthrow  by  his  son  Jupiter, 
came  to  Italy,  introduced  civilisation,  and 
established  a  reign  of  peace  and  happiness,  v. 
33ft,  1;  388,  113-145;  606,  1080.  1081. 

630.  Extra  anni,  etc.  JBneid,  vi.  706:  cf.  006, 
1084.  For  similar  expressions,  v.  906,  353; 
258,306. 

640.  Meaeure  of  longitude.  O  reads  knowledoe 
of  Longitudee. 

653.  Our  globe* a  Uut  verge.  This  passage  has  been 
oondemned  as  senseless.  Lowell,  however,  in 
his  Beeay  on  Dryden,  illustrates  it  by  the 
American  "jum ping-off  place,"  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  which  is  thought  of  as  a  flat 
plate.  There  the  sea  meets  the  sky  and  laons 
upon  it. 

650.  The  Royal  Society.  Founded  in  1660  for 
the  promotion  of  science.  Dry  den  himself 
was  elected  a  member  in  November,  1662. 

41,  660.  Already,  etc.  "Notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  English,  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  needed  fewer  repairs,  was  first  at  sea, 
and  their  admirals  braved  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land."  (SccyTT.l 

681.  Now  come  m.   O 


685.  Allen.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  an  old  Cavalier, 
bad  routed  near  Cadis  a  large  Dutch  mer- 
chant fleet,  on  its  way  home  from  Smyrna, 
and  had  taken  valuable  prises.    |Scott.| 

687.  Holmee.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  bad  begun 
the  war  by  aggressions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
He  is  compared  here  to  Achates,  the  faithful 
follower  of  iBneas. 

680.  Gen'rale*.  O  and  Q  read  gen'raie,  which 
may  mean  either  gen'raVe  or  gen'rale*. 

601.  Cato.  Plutarch  tells  how  Cato  the  Censor, 
as  an  argument  for  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, exhibited  some  fresh  figs  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  they 
bad  been  gathered  in  Africa,  only  three  dajra* 
sail  from  Rome.   Cf.  71',  10,  n. 

603.  Sprag.  Sir  Edward  Sprag  (Spragge). 
knighted  and  appointed  rear  admiral  for 
bravery  shown  in  the  fight  off  Lowestoft. 

605.  Harmon.  Sir  John  Harman,  who  saved 
his  vessel,  the  Henry,  after  it  had  twice  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  battle  of 
June  1-4. 

607.  HoUie.  Sir  Freseheville  Hollis.  who  had  lost 
an  arm  in  the  battle  of  June  3.  His  father  had 
been  distinguished  in  the  civil  wars;  why  his 
mother  is  here  called  a  Muse  is  unknown. 
[Scorr.l 

701.  Thouaande,  etc.  A  reminiscence  of  Vinpl, 
as  Christie  indicates:  cf.  588,  307,  306. 

42,  734.  HotU.  O  reads  hoet. 

736.  Leval,  etc.  ^neid,  i.  145,  146:  cf.  S24» 
208,200. 

741.  Second  battle.  On  July  25  and  26.  1660. 

742.  Hael*ning.  O  reads  hatting. 

760.  Poeeunt,  etc.  JBneid,  v.  231 :  cf.  588,  300. 

43,  773.  O  famout  leader,  etc.  Michael  Adrian 
de  Ruyter,  chosen  lieutenant  admiral  of  tha 
States  in  1666.  Dryden  compares  him  to 
Varro,  who  commanded  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Cannn,  in  which  they  were  fatally 
defeated  by  Hannibal,  and  to  whom  tha 
senate  voted  thanks,  "because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  Republic."   (Soott.| 

778.  Cloae  to  fight.  O  reads,  to  the  flghL 
801.  But  whatever,  etc.  "The  poet  here  folk>ws 
up  the  doctrine  he  has  laid  down  by  a  very 
bold  averment,  that  Henry  IV  of  Pranee,  and 
the  first  Prince  of  Orange,  instructed  in  sound 
policy  by  their  translation  to  the  blessed, 
would,  the  one  disown  the  war  against 
Henry  III.  into  which  he  was  compelled  to 
enter  to  vindicate  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown  against  the  immediate  possessor, 
and  the  other  detest  the  Dutch  naval  power, 
although  the  only  means  which  could  securo 
his  country's  independence."  Soorr. 
813.  Nor  wae  thie  all,  etc.  In  August,  1666,  the 
English  under  Sir  Robert  Holmes  destroyed 
a  large  Dutch  merchant  fleet  near  the  Vlie, 
the  strait  between  the  islands  of  Vlieland  and 
Terschelling,  and  then  burnt  a  town  on  the 
latter  island. 

824.  Turbante.  O  reads  twhane, 

825.  Bn^ieh  wool,  etc.  Professor  Firth  explains 
that  the  Dutch  undersold  English  doth 
mamifaetorew  in  fofeign  markets. 
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wool  was  exported  to  Holland,  despite  laws 
to  the  contrary. 

827.  Doom  into.  **  Destine  for."  Saintsburt. 
44«  836  (margin).    Trannt.   O  reads  TranaUum. 

847.  Quum  mare,  etc.  Slightly  altered  from 
Metamorphoae9,  i.  257,  268:  of.  301,  347-350. 

863.  AU  teas  the  Night' b,  etc.  The  fire  of  Lon- 
don broke  out  on  the  night  preceding  Sep- 
tember 2.  The  phrase.  All  wu  the  Nightie 
translates  part  of  a  line  of  Varro.  Omnia  noetie 
erottt,  plaeida  compoata  quiete,  quoted  by  the 
elder  Seneca  {ContropereuBf  vii.  1  (16).  27). 

881.  Hoc  arte,  etc.  "She  artfully  managed  the 
greedy  man,  that  privation  might  inflame 
his  mind."  Quoted  freely  from  Terence, 
Heauiontimorumenoe,  ii.  3.  125,  126. 
45,  889.  The  Bridge.  "London  Bridge  was  a 
place  allotted  for  affixing  the  heads  of  persons 
executed  for  treason.  The  skulls  of  the  regi- 
cides, of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  insurgents,  and 
of  other  fanatics,  were  placed  on  the  Bridge 
and  on  other  conspicuous  places.  The  aabbath 
notee,  imputed  to  this  assembly  of  fanatic 
specters,  are  the  infernal  hymns  chanted  at 
the  witches'  nbbath  —  a  meeting  concerning 
which  antiquity  told  and  believed  many 
strange  things."  (Scott.]  Ghosts'  voices 
were  thought  to  be  shrill  and  feeble. 

922.  A  bloMe.  O  reads  the  More. 

922  (margin).  Sigcsa,  etc.  JEfktid,  ii.  312:  of. 
541,  419.  420. 

926.  Simoeia,  The  river  Xanthua,  which  had 
endeavored  to  drown  Achilles,  was  nearly 
dried  up  by  Hephaestus.  During  the  conflict 
it  had  called  for  aid  on  its  tributary  Simois. 
Dryden  remembered  in  a  general  way  Homer*s 
account  of  the  battle  in  Iliad,  xxi. 
<i6,  939.  Straggle.  So  O:  Q  reads  struggle- 

949.  The  king.  "It  is  not  indeed  imaginable 
how  extraordinary  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  the  king  and  the  duke  was,  even  laboring 
in  person,  and  being  present  to  command, 
order,  reward,  or  encourage  workmen:  by 
which  he  showed  his  affection  to  his  people, 
and  gained  theirs."  Bveiyn*e  Diary,  Sept.  6, 
1666. 
47,  1(X>4.  Tempeeta.  O  reads  tempeat, 
48«  1057.  Or,  if,  etc.  On  the  prayer  of  King 
Charles,  cf.  1  Chronicles  xxi.  12,  13,  17. 

1066.  Spotted  deatha.  "In  1665  the  plague 
broke  out  in  London  with  the  most  dreadful 
fury.  In  one  year  upwards  of  90,(X)0  inhabit- 
ants were  cut  off  by  this  frightful  visitation." 
(Scott.  1 

1077.  Threatinga.  O  reads  threatninga. 

1094.  In  dual.  So  O:  Q  reads,  in  the  Dud. 
1099.  A  poet'a  aong.  Alluding  to  Waller's 
poem,  addressed  to  Charles  I,  Upon  hia 
Majeety'a  Repairing  of  St.  PauVa.  The  walls 
of  Thebes  were  fabled  to  have  been  built  by 
the  music  of  Amphion's  lyre:  cf.  917,  1005. 

1113.  Th* empn/reanheaven.  The  highest  heaven, 
the  abode  of  God  and  the  angels.  The 
Thronea  and  the  Dominiona  are  the  third  and 
the  fourth  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels. 

1120.  Drive  on.  O  reads,  give  on. 

1121.  An  hoUow,  etc.    "The  flames  of  London 


are  first  a  tallow  candle:  and  secondly  hawks, 
which,  while  pouncing  on  their  quarry,  are 
hooded  with  an  extinguisher."   (Scott.] 
60,  1157.  The  Jewa,  etc.  v.  Esra  i-iii. 

1165.  Trinea.  Astrologers  taught  that  a  trine, 
that  is,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant  from 
each  other  1^  degrees  (one  third  of  the 
■odiac),  had  a  benign  influence.  To  this 
Dryden  adds  the  happy  omen  of  Jupiter  in 
ascension.  Cf.  18%  13,  n;  758,  500,  n. 

1168.  Worka.  O  reads  toork. 

1177  (margin).  Auguaia.  Cf.  IS.),  64. 

1185.  A  maiden  queen.  Compare  the  title  of 
Dryden's  play,  51* 

1195.  And  Seine,  etc.  This  refers  to  the  designs 
of  Louis  XIV  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
51,  1211.  Our  trox4ble,  etc.   "The  disgraceful  sur- 
prise of  Chatham,  in  1667,  baflied  this  pro- 
phecy." Scott. 

4.  The  unitiea,  etc.   v.  B.  S.  xix. 
82,  16  (Epil.).  [Fjor.  CGD  reads  or. 

Pholooub  and  Epilogue  to  Thv  Wild  Gal- 
lant, rvviv'd.  Christie  apparently  makes 
a  mistake  in  saying  that  these  two  pieces  are 
printed  in  the  Covent  Garden  Drollery. 
58>,  8(ProI.).  Whetalone'a  Park.  This  is  a  narrow 
street  (now,  and  more  usually  in  Dryden's 
time,  called  Whetstone  Park)  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  It  was  notorious  for  its  brothels. 

a.  ie9>,  31. 

15.  He  thought,  etc.  Pepys,  who  saw  a  court 
performance  of  The  Wild  GcUlant  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1663.  writes:  "The  play  [was]  so  .  .  . 
little  answering  the  name,  that  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  I  could  not,  nor  can  at  this  time, 
tell  certainly  which  was  the  Wild  Gallant." 

53S  44.  Veata.  Charles  II  vainly  attempted  to  in- 
troduce this  garment  into  England.  Accord- 
ing to  Pepys  (October  15.  1666)  the  king's 
▼est  was  "a  long  cassock  ck)se  to  the  body, 
of  black  cloth,  and  pinked  with  white  silk 
under  it,  and  a  coat  over  it,  and  the  legs 
ruffled  with  black  riband  like  a  pigeon's  leg." 
Pepys  adds:  "  Upon  the  whole.  I  wish  the  king 
may  keep  it,  for  it  is  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
some garment."  But  on  November  22  Pepys 
has  received  the  news,  "how  the  King  of 
France  hath,  in  defiance  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, caused  all  his  footmen  to  be  put  into 
vests,  and  that  the  noblemen  of  France  will 
do  the  like;  which,  if  true,  is  the  greatest 
indignity  ever  done  by  one  prince  to  another, 
and  would  incite  a  stone  to  be  revenged." 

54^  10  (Prol.).  Woodcocks.  This  word  was  a  cant 
term  for  simpleton. 
2  (Epil.).  Benediction.    For  the  rhyme,  cf.  2, 
66,  n. 

54*,  13  (Epil.).  LiOy.  William  Lilly  (1602-81), 
astrologer  and  almanac-maker.  Cf.  n.  1^ 
288. 
SoNo  I.  In  WD  this  song  is  headed,  A  Song 
at  the  Duke' a  Houae.  The  first  line  reads: 
"Make  ready,  fair  Lady,  to  nights  Inno- 
cence. 
SoNQ  II.  This  song  is  imitated  ^om  one  by 
Voiture,  beginning,  L*amour  aoue  aa  loi: 
CBuvrea  de  Voilure,  1856,  p.  493. 
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ff5*t  3.  Abroad.  So  the  editions  of  1670  Md  1600; 
that  of  1676  reads  aboard. 

MS  6  (Epil.)*    The     rhymirio    Mounneur,    ete. 
V.  B.  S.  xix. 
9.  Kino  Richard'a.    Referringt  of  eoune,   to 

Shakespeare's  Richard  III,  v.  3. 
Pbologub  to  Albomazar.  revit'd.  CGD 
contains  the  following  variant  readimpi:  (4) 
and  fewer;  (6)  And  the  beat;  (8)  by  this 
Aetrologer ;  (0)  and  I  ehoidd  euppoae;  (10) 
He  likee  my  fashion  teeU,  thai  wears  my 
Cloaihe;  (12)  became  hie  Gold;  (16)  a  word; 
(21)  Who  scarce;  (28)  They  stript  the  living, 
but  they  rob  the  dead  ;  (29)  Tim'U  wilh  the 
muminey ;  (30)  to  *em ;  (33)  YH  such  in 
Poetry  ;  (35)  Such  as  in  Sparta  weijhl  (sic] 
for  Laurels  stand;  (37)  their  benefit;  (39) 
Where  Broth  to  claim  there '«  no  one  has  the 
courage  ;  (40)  after  he  has  spit  ;  (41)  y*  are  all  ; 
(43)  thefts  wiU;  (45.  46)  omitted  in  CGD; 
(47)  Now  should  we  Letters  of  reprisall  seaL 
7  (Prol.) .  Subtle.  The  cliief  character  in  Jon- 
son's  Alchemist. 

W,  25.  Toms.  *'  This  seems  to  have  been  a  cant 
name  for  highwaymen."   [Scott.] 

57*9  33.  Thrice  a  year.    A  reference  to  Dryden*s 
recent  contract  to  furnish  three  plays  a  year 
for  the  King's  Company,  v.  B.  S.  xx. 
4.  Like  Jews,  etc.  Of.  1  Kings  xxii.  17. 
16.  The  Feign'd  Astrologue.   Dryden's  play,  as 
the  second  title  indicates,  is  imitated  from 
Le  Feint  Astrologue  of  Thomas  Corneille,  who 
again  was  indebted  to  El  Astrologo  Fingido 
of  Calderon. 
22.  This  night  or  next.  Referring  to  the  discus- 
sions over  the  unity  of  time.    ▼.  B.  8.  xix. 
The  whole  action  of  the  play,  as  the  title 
would  indicate,  takes  place  in  one  evening. 

fl9*.  SoNo  IV.  This  song  is  a  duet  between  Wild- 
blood  and  Jadntha,  the  lively  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  play. 

fiO't  14.  And  he,  who  servilely,  etc.  Dryden 
writes  as  follows  in  his  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  Tyrannic  Lore:  '*For  the  little 
critics,  who  pleaa'd  themselves  with  thinking 
they  have  found  a  flaw  in  that  line  of  the 
prologue,  'And  he  .  .  .  ,'  as  if  I  patronis'd 
my  own  nonsense,  I  may  reasonably  suppose 
they  have  never  read  Horace.  Serpit  humi 
tutus,  etc.  [Ars  PoeL  28]  are  his  words:  he  who 
creeps  after  plain,  dull,  common  sense,  is  safe 
from  committing;  absurdities,  but  can  never 
reach  any  height,  or  excellence  of  wit;  and 
sure  I  could  not  mean  that  any  exoellenoe 
were  to  be  found  in  nonsense.*' 
18.  i4  tyrant.  Maxirain,  "tyrant  of  Rome,** 
is  the  chief  character  in  the  play. 

60>»  30.  St.  Cathar'n.  '*In  the  Wentworlh  Papers 
Lady  Wentworth  and  Lady  Strafford,  whose 
spelling  of  proper  names  is  almost  purely 
phonetic,  write  usually  Cathem.**  [Saints- 
BURT.]  St.  Catharine  was  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  the  Royal  Martyr. 
Song.  This  is  sun«(  by  a  spiritt  in  order  to  tempt 
St.  Catharine  to  love. 

00*9  1.  This  jest,  ete.  •*  The  drsss  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  by  Nokes,  a  famous  comic  actor 


at  the  Duke's  Theater,  as  a  caricature  of 
French  attire  when  Henrietta  of  Orleaoa 
visited  England  in  May,   1670.**    (Baunw- 

BURT.] 

Gl'y  27.  They  bring,  etc.  This  may  be  a  refeieiMB 

to  The  Indian  Emperor  ;  v.  31* 
33.  To  like.  As  to  like. 
61*,  38.   French  farce,  etc.     ▼.  6ffS  6;  73>,  7; 

74>,  38. 

19.  When  forty  comes,  etc.  Dryden  jests  at  his 
own  expense ;  he  was  thirty-nine  at  tlie  time. 

25.  This  year's  dday.  Apparently  alluding  to 
the  lapse  of  a  year  since  the  production  of 
Tyrannic  Love,  despite  Dryden's  contract  to 
write  three  plays  a  year. 

26.  The  women  were  away.  On  Nell  Owyn,  ▼. 
headnote:  other  actresses  were  apparently 
away  for  similar  reasons. 

62U  13.   Visard-mask.    The  mark  of  a  courtesan. 

63*.  Epilog DB.  To  justify  the  arrogant  tone  off 
this  epilogue  Dryden  published  with  the  first 
three  editions  of  his  play  a  critical  essay  en- 
titled Defense  of  the  Epilogue;  or.  An  Essay 
on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Last  Age, 
0.  Cob's  tankard,  etc  *'The  characters  alluded 
to  are  Cob,  the  water-bearer,  in  Every  Man  in 
his  Humor  ;  and  Captain  Otter,  in  Epieaene; 
or.  The  Silent  Woman,  whose  humor  it  was  to 
christen  his  drinking  cups  by  the  names  of 
Horse,  Bull,  and  Bear."   |Scott.] 

68.  Thb  Zambba  Dancb.  This  heading  merely 
indicates  tlie  occasion  at  which  the  song  was 
sung  in  the  play.  The  text  of  this  song  printed 
in  WD  under  the  title,  A  Song  at  the  King's 
House,  supplies  the  following  variants:  (2) 
Which  none  but  Love,  for;  (6)  Whilst;  (7) 
Flowers,  that ;  (8)  bright  Virgins;  (10)  tem- 
ple ..  .  shady ;  (14)  that  languish ;  (16) 
can  my  bliss  <md  you;  (17)  lovdy  shade; 
(23)  For  rather  then ;  (27)  And  yet.  Thus,  thus, 
t^  cry'd ;  (32)  /  fancy  I  had  done ;  (34) 
Whilst ;  (35)  /  must  ease.  The  text  printed  in 
the  same  collection  under  the  title,  A  Vision, 
supplies  the  following  variants:  (2)  WhiA 
Jove  for  none  ;  (10)  white  ahouiders  ;  (11)  nor 
too;  (13)  ev'ry  paH;  (16)  will  you;  (17)  by 
Jove  this  lonesonu  Jiade  ;  (24)  t^  spoke  sm- 
thought ;  (34)  your  scorn. 
Song  II.  In  WD  the  last  line  in  each  stansa  is 
repeated.  That  text  also  furnishes  the  folk>w- 
ing  variants:  (8)  heart  bums  ;  (11)  mine  eyes; 
(12)  sweet  dream;  (14)  Then!  sigh;  {15) be- 
ing rival ;  (19)  and  ever. 

64.  PROLOGUB  .  .  .  APTEB  THB  FiRB.  CGD  Sup- 
plies the  following  variants:  (2)  on  bare;  (4) 
fromadeseH;  ilO)of  chanty ;  (12)  WhiUt  .  .  . 
our  guests;  HZ) besides;  il6)  cherish;  (18) 
the  Fire  ;  (23-30)  omitted  in  (X3D.  —  WD 
supplies  the  following  variants:  (2,  4, 10, 12, 
13.  18)  as  in  (X3D  ;  (23)  doth  ;  (24)  sguaid; 
(25)  doth. 

20.  But  as.  a.  44,  847,  848. 

65S  1.  H^t<A  ncJb^  actors,  etc.  ▼.  headnote.  p.  64. 

7.  Broad  bloody  bills.   Apparently  the  MUs,  or 

advertisements  of  the  French  troupe,  were 

red.  or  printed  in  red  ink.   ▼.  Lowe's  Li/s  of 

Betterton,  pp.  14.  15. 
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12.  Stnd  laekeya.  Seats  were  not  reserved  at 
this  time:  ilnd.  pp.  16-18. 

66*,  6.  Wonted.  The  1684  text  reads  wanted, 

13.  Burgundian.  A  slang  term  for  6ti/Zv,  braoO' 
doeeio,  v.  N.  E.  D.  under  BwtruUian. 

14.  Benekee.  The  pit  seats  were  apparently 
without  backs. 

23.  Oaudy  houae.  v.  headnote,  p.  64* 
e6>,  26.  Too.    COD  reads  two. 

30.  MamamoucAi.  This  refers  to  a  play  by 
Ravenscroft,  The  Citizen  turned  Gentleman^ 
a  free  adaptation  of  Moll^re's  Le  Bourgeoia 
Gentilhomme,  which  was  acted  at  the  Duke's 
Theater  in  1671  or  1672.  The  eitixen  in  the 
play  is  tricked  into  believing  that  he  has 
been  given  the  Turkish  title  of  Mamamoucbi, 
and  is  invested  with  the  o£Boe  amid  much 
mock  solemnity. 

Proloqub  and  EnLoauB  to  Maruaob  X  la 
MoDB.  These  pieces  were  spoken,  as  we  learn 
from  CGD,  by  Hart  and  Mohun,  the  two  chief 
actors  in  the  King's  Company,  who  played 
the  parts  of  Palamede  and  Rhodopbil,  the 
principal  male  characters  in  the  play.  The 
humor  of  the  comedy  consists  in  a  double 
intrigue,  between  Palamede  and  Doralice, 
the  wife  of  Rhodophil,  and  between  Rhodo- 
phil  and  Melantha,  the  betrothed  of  Palamede. 
Neither  couple  can  gain  their  end.  and  at  the 
close  of  the  play  all  resolve  to  respect  one 
another's  rights. 

CGD  furnishes  the  following  variant  read- 
ings: Prolooub,  (4)  While  Wig  and  Vta- 
Mord  Maaka,  no  longer  jar ;  (5)  hath  awept ; 
(7,  8)  found  only  in  CGD:  (9)  toeni  from 
home  ;  (IS)  the  grinning  ;  (23)  venter  in  ;  (24) 
her  half-Crown;  (26)  heardlj/  roame ;  (28) 
with  gaudy;  (29)  For  Hia  preaumed;  (31) 
cunning  Morecraft,  alrul ;  (32)  Here  *aall  .  ,  . 
to  do  ;  (34,  37)  Ihem  (for  'em) ;  (38)  iaUa.  — 
Epilooub,  (7)  example ;  (8)  see  and  hear  ; 
(13)  Women  faulty  bare  ;  (14)  them  (for  *em) ; 
(15)  were  leaa ;  (17)  Satyr  lent;  (18)  would 
fret ;  (19)  of  Huaband  ;  (21)  which  of  them  ; 
(26)  are  all ;  (31 )  Town,  nor  Court. 
07*9  S.  France,  etc.  England  was  now  in  alliance 
with  France  against  Holland. 

18.  Grinning  honor.  The  phrase  is  borrowed 
from  Shakespeare,  1  Henry  IV,  v.  3.  62. 

24.  Half-crown.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  pit. 

25.  The  Mall.  A  walk  in  St.  James  Park:  pro- 
nounced MeU ;  cf.  1.  20  of  Epiloodb. 

81.  Cutting  Moreeraft.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play.  The  Seomfvl  Lady,  Moreeraft, 
a  usurer,  turns  a  gallant,  and  hence  receives 
the  title  cutting  (swaggerinor,  ruflBing)  More- 
craft.  Malofie,  and  Scott  following  him,  see 
here  a  reference  to  the  Mamamouchi  episode 
in  Ravenscroft's  Citizen  turned  Gentleman 
(v.  n.  06%  30),  which  is  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character,  but  this  conjecture  is  far  from 
convincing.  There  may  bave  been  a  revival 
of  The  Scornful  Lady  at  the  Duke's  Theater, 
of  which  record  is  lost. 
67*9  32.  The  city.  The  wives  of  the  city  merohants 
were  conventionally  regarded  as  the  lawful 
prey  of  men  of  society. 


68*.  Song  I.  This  song  is  sung  by  Doralice  at  the 
opening  of  the  play,  and  is  overheard  by 
Palamede,  who  straightway  begins  his  ad- 
dresses to  her.  It  thus  forms  the  keynote  of 
the  action  of  the  comedy. 

N(]S  affords  the  following  variants:  (10) 
further  joya ;  (12)  can  give;  (15)  When  all ; 
(16)  And  neither. 
Song  II.  This  is  sung  at  a  court  masquerade. 
NCS  reads  While  in  1.  1.  WD  and  CGD 
read  whUal  in  L  13,  and  did  (for  died)  in 
U.  19,  20. 

68*.  A  SoNo.  In  CGD  this  song  is  addressed  to 
Arminda :  The  Rehear aal  gives  the  name  as 
Armida.  (X}D  furnishes  the  following  vari- 
ants: (2)  hope  no  ;  (6)  The  faU  ;  (11)  gaoe, 
though ;  (12)  My  faU  ;  (14)  would  lay  I 

60.  Thb  Answer.  (XiD  furnishes  the  following 
variants:  (1)  Arminda  ;  {H)afaU  ;  (9)  InSeaa. 

70>»  30.  Mamamouchi.   v.  n.  06%    30.   The  gib- 
berish quoted  bek>w  is  passed  off  for  Turkish 
upon  the  citizen  in  Ravenscroft's  play. 
36,  37.  Touch   you:    Mamamouchi.     For  the 

rhyme,  cf.  11.  40, 41,  uneaey  :  pleaae  ye. 
45.  Haynea.  Joseph  Haynes,  a  noted  oomie 
actor,  who  played  the  part  of  Benito,  the  fool 
in  Dryden's  comedy.  Cf.  28101'*  20,  n. 
3.  Coleman  Street.  "Coleman  Street  had  an 
ancient  notorie^.  In  Dekker's  Seven  Deadly 
Sine  of  London  (1606),  Lying  'musters  to- 
gether all  the  Hackneymen  and  Horae-couraera 
in  and  about  Coleman^atreete.* "  (Ward  :  Hie- 
lory  of  Engliah  Dramatic  Literature,  iii.  327.) 
Cowley  wrote  a  play  oalled,  Cutter  of  Coleman 
StreeL  Cf.  n.  67%  31. 

70'.  Prolog  OB  .  .  .  from  Ambotna.  The  "cruel- 
ties of  the  Dutch"  on  which  this  play  is 
founded  occurred  in  1622.  Dryden  dedicated 
AnU)oyna  in  terms  of  extravagant  flattery  to 
Lord  Clifford,  a  odlleague  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  in  the  Cabal  ministry  :  cf.  419^t 
n.    On  the  playt  v.  B.  S.  xxii. 

71%  12.  Love,   The  1673  text  reads  loves,  by  an 
evident  misprint. 
22.  Statea.  Republics:  the  Dutch  Republic  was 

frequently  called  simply  the  Statea. 
33.  Leaat.   The  1673  text  reads  leat ;  the  text 
in  the  folio  of  1701  reads  leaa. 

71%  1   (Epil.).  A  poet,  etc.    A  reference  to  Tyr- 
taeus,  who  inspired  by  his  verses  the  Spartans, 
in  their  wars  against  the  Messenians. 
6.  Boor.  Spelled  bore  in  the  1673  edition. 

18.  Two  kinga*  touch.  "The  poet  alludes  to  the 
king's  evil  [scrofula,  which  the  king  was  sup- 
posed to  heal  by  his  touch],  and  to  the  joint 
war  of  France  and  England  against  Holland." 
Scott. 

19.  Cato.  V.  41,  091,  o.  After  the  incident  of 
the  6gs,  Cato  is  said  to  have  concluded  every 
speech  by  urging  that  Otrthage  should  be 
destroyed.  The  comparison  of  Holland  to 
Carthage  was  common  at  the  time:  cf.  289 
17-20.  Shaftesbury  used  of  Holland  the 
phrase  Delenda  eat  Carthago  in  a  famous 
speech  on  the  assembling  of  parliament  in 
February.  1673,  but  this  was  after  the  date 
of  Dxyden's  play* 
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78*t  32.  The  Lucretian  way.  The  reference  ia 
to  the  atomic  theory,  bs  set  forth  by  Lucre- 
tiua  in  his  poem,  De  Rerum  Natnra. 
40.  PrtBtorian  bamU.  The  reference  is  to  the 
violent  election  of  Roman  emperors  by  the 
Prtetorian  guards,  in  contrast  to  their  lecal 
choice  by  the  senate. 
7.  A  French  troop,  v.  61*,  38:  6ff^  6;  74*,  38. 

78',  30.  Macbeth,  etc.  This  refers  to  the  per- 
formance, at  the  Duke's  Theater,  of  "the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  altered  by  Sir  William 
Davenant:  being  dressed  in  all  its  finery,  as 
new  clothes,  new  scenes :  machines,  as  flyings 
for  the  witches :  with  all  the  singing  and  danc- 
ing in  it."  (DowNBS.)  It  was  apparently 
first  acted  in  1667  and  revived  with  greater 
magnificence  in  1672,  when  it  proved  "a 
lasting  play."  It  is  notable  that  Dryden  here 
seems  to  ridicule  Davenant,  whom,  as  we 
know,  in  general  he  valued  highly  at  this 
time :  cf.  24',  22,  n.  For  the  comparison  with 
Simon  Magtu  (Simon  the  Sorcerer),  see  Acts 
vui.  0. 

74>,  36.  Empty  operat.  v.  n.  78*«  30. 

38.  WhiU  troop:   v.  61*,  38;  6ff*,  6;  73i,  7. 

74*,  53.  Machinea  and  tempeaU.  This  refers  to  the 
performance  at  the  Duke's  Theater  of  *'  The 
Tempeet .  . .  made  into  an  opera  by  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  having  all  new  in  it,  as  scenes,  machines; 
particularly  one  scene  painted  with  myriads 
of  Ariel  [eic]  spirits;  and  another  flying  awayi 
with  a  table  furnished  out  with  fruits,  sweet- 
meats and  all  sorts  of  viands,  just  when  Duke 
Trinculo  and  his  companions  were  going  to 
dinner."  (Downes.)  Cf.90D,  90,  n;  andsee 
supplementary  note  in  Additiana  and  Correc- 
Hona, 
7.  Thro*.    Tho*  in  the  1684  text,  probably  by 

a  mere  misprint. 
22.  But  leave  you,  etc.  ''This  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  recent  death  of  a  Mr.  Scroop, 
who,  about  this  time,  was  stabbed  in  the 
theater  at  Dorset  Gardens  by  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong.  Langbaine  says  he  witnessed 
this  real  tragedy,  which  happened  during  the 
representation  of  Macbeth,  as  altered  and 
revised  by  Davenant."   [Scott.] 

7A',  27.  Our  houae  rdievea,  etc.  That  is.  Drury 
Lane  was  a  more  convenient  situation  for  a 
theater  than  Dorset  Gardens,  where  the  rival 
house,  the  Duke's  Theater,  was  situated. 

32.  Three  boya  in  buff.  This  may  possibly  be  a 
reference  to  a  droll.  The  Three  Merry  Boya, 
founded  on  the  comic  scenes  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  RoUo,  which  was  acted  during 
the  suppression  of  the  theaters:  see  Ward, 
Bngliah  Dramatic  Literature,  ii.  734:  or  per- 
haps, to  the  comic  parts  of  RoUo  itself.  Scott, 
however,  supposes  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
The  Bold  Beauchampe,  an  old  play  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Heywood,  which  must  have  been 
quite  forgotten  by  Dryden's  time. 

33.  The  poete*  heada.  "Some  psirt  of  the  ornar 
ments  of  Davenant's  scenes  probably  pre- 
sented the  portraits  of  dramatic  writers." 
Scott.  Really,  busts  of  the  dramatic  writ- 
ers.  That  of  Shakespeare  was  recovered  in 


1845:  V.  Skiney  Lee,  Life  of  Skakaapaar^, 
ch.  zviii. 
7ft*,  13.  Man,  the  UtOe  world,  etc.  Man  was 
termed  the  fnierocoam,  or  little  universe*  in 
opposition  to  the  exterior  universe,  or  nuicro- 
eoam.  The  aphere  of  cryatal  is  described  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  iii.  2.  18,  19. 
24.  Muaea  ao  aevera.  There  is  an  implied  rafer- 
enoe  to  Martial,  iz.  12  ^11).  16,  17: 


Nobis  non  lioet  esse  tarn  dtsertls. 
Qui  Muias  collmoB  Mivertores: 

"  We  who  serve  severer  Muses  cannot  be  00 
eloquent."    Cf.  8852,  48;  A19i,  36. 

27.  Rather  than,  etc.   Cf.  Exodus  xxxiii.  20-23. 

76S  Epilooub  to  OxroRo.     The  other  text  of 

this  epilogue  (see  headnote)  reads  in  I.  4,  Ha 

aouQht  for  quiet ;  and  in  1.  25,  Whoae  kindneaa. 

17.  Bathwrat.  Ralph  Bathunt  (1620-1704)  was 
vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
from  October  3,  1673,  to  October  0.  1676. 
(Wood,  Faati  Ozonienaea.)  He  was  celebrated 
as  a  Writer  of  Latin  prose  and  verse. 
77S  21.  Theae  peaceful  triumphe,  etc.  On  the 
Continent  France  was  now  at  war  with  a 
coalition  led  by  the  Prinoe  of  Orange. 
Charles  II  was  seeking  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  both  sides  in  the  struggle. 

29.  One.  So  the  1684  text:  SS.  and  C.  read 
own,  which  may  be  what  the  author  intended. 

Pbolooub  to  Aureno-Zbbb.  On  this  play,  v. 
B.  S.  xxiii ;  and  on  the  substance  of  the  Pro- 
loove,  cf .  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Dedi- 
cation,  in  B.  S.  xxvi,  xxvii.  The  play  was  prob- 
ably acted  in  the  spring  or  summer  <^  1675, 
since  the  entry  in  the  Slalionera'  RegiaUr 
usually  followed  about  half  a  year  after  the 
first  production.  It  is  entered  in  the  Term 
Catalogue  for  Easter  term,  1676. 

12.  Correct.  Constructed  according  to  the 
rules  of  dramatic  criticism.  Cf.  the  opening 
lines  of  the  Epiloffue. 

15.  Romana.  Perhape  this  should  be  printed 
Romania,  in  reference  to  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra.  Duke,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  Dryden 
(v.  SS.  vi.  288)  has  the  Une: 

Envy  not  now  the  godlike  Roman's  rags. 

77*,  22.  The  firal,  etc.  Dryden  feeb  himself 
superior  to  the  other  authors  of  heroic  plays, 
such  as  Settle  and  Crowne,  but  inferior  to  the 
great  Elisabethan  dramatists. 

87.  We  and  our  neighbora,  etc.  This  refers  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  theaters.  For  the  com- 
parison, V.  77>,  21,  n. 
78*,  21.  Silk^weavera.  "Enemies,  namely,  like 
the  English  si  Ik- weavers,  to  the  maoufao- 
tures  of  France."  Scott. 

22.  Bear  Garden.  "  Alluding  to  the  prise  fight- 
ing with  broadswords  at  the  Beait  Garden." 
[Scott.  1 

Epilooub  to  Thb  Man  ot  Modb.  **8tr  Fopling 
Flutter  was  supposed  to  represent  Sir  George 
Hewet,  one  of  the  moot  clMioe  coxcombs  of 
the  period.  The  satire  being  in  fact  personal, 
it  folk>wed  as  a  matter  oif  course  that  the 
BpHogua  should  dinclatm  all  penonalitj,  that 
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being  an  attribute  to  be  diaoovered  by  the 
audieDce,  but  not  avowed  by  the  poet/' 
(Scott.)  The  identification  of  Sir  Fopling 
with  Hewet  (cf.  908. 229)  is  far  from  certain; 
it  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Oldys'  sketch 
of  Etherege  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

78%  22.  The  to««,  etc.  "The  toan  wua  presumably 
a  mode  of  shaking  the  voluminous  wig-hair 
back,  and  the  waliow  either  a  deep  eourtesying 
bow  or  a  rolling  kind  of  strut  in  the  walk. 
The  yard-long  tnate  must  be  the  tail  of  the 
wig,  and  a  ahog  is  a  shake  like  that  of  a  wet 
dog.'*  [Saintsbcry.I  In  the  present  editor's 
opinion,  the  snake  is  simply  the  fop's  cane; 
gentlemen  at  this  time  wore  full  flowing  wigs, 
not  those  with  cues. 

79%  1.  r'ors.  The  1677  text  reads  yo«' r«. 
12.  Arbaeea.  The  chief  character  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King.  —  Volpone 
is  one  of  Jonson's  best  comedies. 
16.  Slighted  Maid,    Dryden   elsewhere  speaks 
contemptuously  of  this  play:  v.  81*«  34,  n; 
8S.  zvii.  325. 
Itt.  Shakeepeare'e.     As    Scott    indicates,    this 
statement,   which   is  entirely  incorreet,   is 
doubtless  founded  only  on  the  inferiority  of 
Pbrioles  as  a  play. 
19.  AU  hawihoma,  "Alluding  to  the  legend  of 
the  Glastonbury  thorn,  supposed  to  bloom  on 
Christmas  day."  Soorr. 
24.  Stewd,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  (v.  C.  xiii)  sug- 
gested 8terv*d  (i.  e.  atan*d)  as  an  emendation 
for  this  unintelligible  word. 

99*t  1.  ThebUul,eie.  **  Our  author  alludes  to  the 
verses  addressed  to  him  by  Lee,  on  his  drama 
called  The  Stale  of  Innocence.  Dryden  ex- 
preases  some  apprehension  lest  his  friend  and 
he  should  be  considered  as  vouching  for  each 
other's  genius,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Bessus  and  the  two  swordsmen,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King  (act  ir. 
sc.  3)  grant  certificates  of  oach  other's  cour- 
age, after  having  been  all  soundly  beaten  and 
kicked  by  Bacurius."   [Scott.  1 

80*9  31.  Hie  heroic  wortK.  This  probably  refers 
to  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who  bad  in  May, 
1671,  cut  a  boom  defending  the  Bay  of  Bugia 
and  attacked  Algerine  pirates  there  con- 
cealed. [Scott.]  He  had  earher  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Dutch:  v.  4i«  603,  n. 

80*.  Prolooub  .  .  .  to  All  fob  Lovb.    On  this 
play,  V.  B.  S.  xxiii. 
15.  Toniee.     Tony,   the  abbreviated   form  of 
Antony,  was  a  cant  term  for  simpleton. 

81*«  37.  And  since,  etc.  These  lines  indicate 
that  the  play  was  acted  early  in  the  winter 
season  — say  in  October  or  November,  1677. 

81*9  17.  Afr.  Bayee.  v.  B.  S.  xxi,  xxvii. 
1.  You've.  The  1678  text  reads,  Yo've. 
i^n  Prolooub  .  .  .  prom  Thb  Kind  Kbbpbb. 
This  play  and  its  successors,  (Edipus,  Troi- 
iu»  and  Cressida,  and  The  Spani^  Friar, 
Dryden  gave  to  the  Duke's  Company.  In 
1678  his  partners  in  the  King's  Company 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, in  which,  after  setting  forth  their  liberal 
treatment  of  Dryden,  they  complained  off  his 


desertion  of  them.  (Malone,  I,  1,  72-75.) 
How  the  matter  was  settled  is  unknown. 
The  memorial  shows  Dryden  in  a  bad  light, 
but  we  must  not  judge  a  suit  at  law  merely 
from  the  brief  for  the  plaintiff.  If  Dryden 
was  really  guilty  of  knavery,  it  is  strange  that 
none  of  his  many  literary  foes  made  any 
mention  of  the  affair.    Cf.  B.  S.  xx. 

8.  Machining  lunU>er.  Another  fling  at  opera 
(cf.  n.  73n  30:  n.  74%  53).  which  had  ap- 
parontly  lost  its  popularity  at  the  Duke's 
Theater. 
83%  16  (Prol.).  Sturbridge  fair.  "The  fair  annu- 
ally held  at  Cambridge  between  September 
18  and  October  10."  Saintsburt. 

23.  Nostradamus,  v.  249,  1814,  n. 

Efxlooub.  Limberham,  the  kind  keeper  of  the 
comedy,  after  being  grossly  betrayed  by  his 
mistress  Mrs.  Tricksy  (nicknamed  Pug),  who 
intrigues  with  Woodal,  finally  marries  her. 
83%  22.  A  Smithfield  horse,  etc.  *' Alluding  to  an 
old  proverb,  that  whoso  goes  to  Westminster 
for  a  wife,  to  St.  Paul's  for  a  man,  and  to 
Smithfield  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with  a 
whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade.  Fabtaff,  on 
being  informed  that  Bardolph  is  gone  to 
Smithfield  to  buy  him  a  horse,  obeerves :  *  I 
bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield.  An  I  could  get  me  but  a 
wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  mann'd,  hore'd.  and 
wiv'd  {2  Henry  IV,  i.  2.  68-61)."    Soorr. 

9  (Prol.).  Cruse.  The  text  printed  with  The 
Widow  Ranter  reads  cause,  probably  by  a 
misprint. 
83%  Prolooub  ...  to  (Edipus.  v.  n.  89' 
(Prol.):  This  whole  prologue  shows  the  in- 
fluence that  Rymer's  Tragedies  of  the  Last 
Age  had  upon  Dryden:  cf.  B.  S.  xxiii,  xxiv. 
For  instance  Rymer  writes,  early  in  his  book: 
*'And  now  it  was  that  .  .  .  Socrates  set  up 
for  morality,  and  all  the  buss  in  Athens  was 
now  about  virtue  and  good  life.  Gamerades 
with  him,  and  confederates  in  his  worthy 
design,  were  our  Sophocles  and  Euripides; 
but  these  took  a  different  method." 
84>,  25.  Afons.  On  August  15.  1678.  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  aided  by  some  English  and  Scotch 
regiments,  attacked  and  defeated  a  French 
army  blockading  Mons.  This  date  aids  in 
determining  the  time  of  the  play. 

86.  The  Woolen  Act.  This  provided  that  after 
August  1,  1678,  all  persons  should  be  buried 
In  woolen. 

1.  What  Sophocles,  etc.  Sophocles.  Seneca,  and 
Corneille  bad  all  written  tragedies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  (Edipus:  the  last  two  writers  proved 
unequal  to  their  subject. 
84%  34.  Burning  of  a  pope.  "The  burning  a 
pope  in  effigy  was  a  ceremony  performed 
upon  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elisabeth's 
coronation."   [Scott.]   Cf.  87%  11. 

Prolooub  .  .  .  from  Troilus  and  Crbssida. 
Of  this  play  there  seem  to  have  been  three 
iasues  in  1679,  which  differ  in  the  imprint: 
one  being  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  the  second 
printed  for  Jacob  Tonson  .  .  .  arid  Abel 
SwaU,  and  the  third  printed  for  Abel  StoaU 
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.  .  ,  and  Jacob  Tonmm.  The  6rBt  two  are  in 
the  Harvard  Library,  the  third  is  mentioned 
in  the  Cataioffu*  of  the  Hoe  Librarut  vol.  ii, 
pp.  110,  111. 

fiSw  PaoLoauB  spoken  bt  Mr.  Bbttbston. 
Betterton»  the  most  famous  actor  of  the 
Duke's  Company,  took  the  part  of  Troilus  in 
the  play. 
88.  Hou>  Trojan,  etc.  "The  conceit  which  our 
ancestors  had  adopted  of  their  descent  from 
Brutus,  the  great-grandson  of  iEneas,  induced 
their  poets  to  load  the  Grecian  chiefs  with 
every  accusation  of  cowardice  and  treachery, 
and  to  extol  the  character  of  the  Trojans  in 
the  same  proportion.'*  [Scott.]  The  conceit 
goes  back  to  GeoflFiey  of  Monmouth;  on  it  cf. 
494>,  52  f . 
40.  Homer*a,  etc.   d.  497*,  34,  n. 

86>,  26.  John  lAlbume.  "John  lilbume  (16I4T- 
57)  the  most  turbulent,  but  the  boldest  and 
most  upright  of  men,  had  the  merit  of  defying 
and  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  of  the 
parliament,  and  of  the  protector."  [Soorr.] 
When  on  trial  in  1649  and  in  1653  he  main- 
tained a  defiant  attitude  towards  his  judges, 
but  was  on  both  occasions  acquitted  by  the 
jury. 
28.  The  plot.  Diyden  here  avails  himself  of  the 
anti-Catholic  feeling  roused  by  the  Popish 
Plot. 

66*»  8.  Beeaum,  etc.  "An  obvious  referenoe  to 
the  fate  of  The  Kind  Keeper*'  [Saintsbury.I 
33.  JReffuesto,  etc.  "The  Court  of  Requests  was 
a  general  rendesvous  for  the  newsmongers, 
politicians,  and  busybodies  of  the  time. 
Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  SieUa,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  it  as  a  scene  of  political  bustle  and 
intrigue.**  (Soott.1 

87>,  42.  The  Pope,  etc.  Dryden  again  avails 
himself  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
Popish  Plot:  cf.  86^  28.  n.  At  the  burning, 
the  Devil  was  prominent  as  the  Pope's 
counselor. 
7.  The  Shrovetide  crew,  Shrovetide  is  specifically 
the  time  between  the  evening  before  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday  and  the  morning  of  Ash 
Wednesday ;  it  is  often  used  kxisely  for  Shrove 
Tuesday.  That  was  the  traditional  holiday 
of  the  London  apprentices,  when  they  were 
wont  to  *'  take  the  Law  in  their  own  hands  and 
do  what  they  list.'*  (Dbxxkb,  Seven  Deadly 
Sine  of  London,  ed.  Axber,  p.  40.)  Cf.  8S4, 
106,  n. 
11.  The  Deea  and  the  Pope.  a.  86>,  28,  n ;  87^ 

42.  n. 
16.  The  etyle  of  forty-one.  "  The  meaning  is  that 
the  poets  rebel  against  sense  and  criticism, 
as  the  parliament,  in  1641,  dkl  against  the 
king:  and  that  the  audience  judge  as  ill  as 
those  who,  in  1648,  condemned  Charles  to  the 
block.**  (Scott.) 

87**  Proumidb  at  Oxford.  The  text  printed 
with  Sophonieba,  1681,  furnishes  the  following 
variant  readings:  (2)  in  a  cart ;  (6)  Baehiliu 
IBaealue  in  MieeeUany];  (6)  e're  trod  (for 
that  trod\;  (11)  eome  yeare  .  .  .  yo  on;  (12) 
wm  here:  (16)  you  Heathen;  (17,  18)  not 


found  in  this  text:  (19)  tiw  toaal ;  (21-24) 
not  found  in  this  text:  (25)  Occam,  Dua, 
Scotue  mttet,  though  leam'd,  go  down;  (27) 
ArietatU,  for;  (30)  Shall  thence  be  caWd  a 
Pipe  of  Inepiralion.  After  (30)  this  text  adds 
the  following  lines: 

Yonr  wtier  Jndgroents  farther  penetrate, 
1»V  ho  late  f  oond  oat  one  Tareamongit  the  Wheat. 
This  Is  oar  fomfort,  none  e*re  cry'd  us  down. 
Bat  who  diBlik'd  both  Bithop  and  a  Crown. 

In  Tory  Oxford,  Dryden  ventures  to  ridi- 
cule the  Popish  Plot,  instead  of  playing  on  the 
passions  raised  by  it,  as  he  had  done  in  earlier 
prologues,  and  as  he  did  later  in  The  Spaniah 
Friar. 

4.  DicUvr,  etc.  **The8pis  is  sud  to  have  carried 
his  poems  in  wagons.**  Horace,  A  re  Poet.  276w 

6.  In  eome  page.  Really,  in  the  following  Unes 
of  the  Are  Poetiea. 

8.  A  tennie  court.  "  Apparently  a  tennis  court 
was  the  place  where  the  temporary  stags 
was  erected  at  Oxford.'*  Scott. 

18.  The  Oxford  Bella.  "Probably  aome  pas- 
quinade against  the  Wlu0i,  then  eunrent  in 
the  University."  Soott. 
88,  25  (verse).  Scot,  etc.  Duns  Seotus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  William  of  Occam  (mentioned 
in  the  variant  reading  of  tlus  line)  were 
famous  scholastic  philosophers;  Francisco 
Suares  was  a  Spanish  theologian:  the  triple 
crown  is  of  course  that  of  the  Pope. 

TkANSLATioNs  FROM  Ovid's  Epivtum.  The 
text  has  been  collated  with  that  of  the  first 
edition,  1680,  which  is  the  only,  one  the  present 
editor  has  seen.  The  motto  of  the  book  is 
from  Ovid,  Ara  Amat.  iu.  345,  346:  "Or  let 
his  Epietlea  be  sung  to  thee  with  well-modo- 
hited  voice:  tliat  type  of  poetry,  which  othen 
knew  not,  he  invented." 
88^  4.  Mr.  Sandya.  The  translation  of  the 
Metamorphoeea  by  George  Sandys  was  first 
published  in  1626,  and  was  several  times 
reprinted. 

30.  A  certain  epigram.   Martial,  xi.  20l 

87.  That  author'a  life,  Suetoniiis's  life  of 
Horace. 
88*,  36.  Cur,  etc  "Why  did  I  behold  anything? 
Why  did  I  make  my  eyes  criminal  T*'  Ovio» 
TriaHa,  ii.  103. 
89S  19.  ^ttdam,  etc.  "Diana  naked  and  an- 
clothed.**  (^oted  inaccurately  from  Triatin, 
ii.  105. 

40.  CavaliHemenl.  With  courtly  grace. 

47.  He  telle  you  himaelf,  etc.  In  Triatia.  iv.  10. 
43-52.  But  there  Ovid  says  that  with  TibuUua, 
as  with  Virgil,  he  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted. 
88S  18.  Metamorphoeea.  The  1680  text  rsada 
Melamorphoaia. 

30.  Neaeivit,  etc.  "He  did  not  know  how  to 
leave  alone  what  had  gone  well.*'  From  the 
elder  Seneca,  Controveraia,  ix.  6  (28).  17, 
with  a  change  of  tense. 
90S  5.  Purpureua,  etc.  "One  or  two  purple 
patches  are  sewn  on,  to  glitter  far  and  wide." 
HoRACB,  ilrs  Poet.  15,  16. 

18.  Heinaiua.   In  his  intiodaetoiy  note  to  the 
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Htrcid€9,  to  which  Drydeo  is  also  indebted 
at  Um  eloee  of  this  pani«raph. 

30.  Jupiter,  etc.  "Jupiter  uaed  to  go  as  sup- 
pliant to  the  heroines  of  olden  times."  Ovid, 
Ara  Amat.  i.  713. 

37.  Qvam  eder,  etc.  '*How  swiftly  did  my 
SabiDUB  return  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
Ovid,  Amores,  ii.  18.  27. 

40.  Areihtaa  to  LyeotoB.  PBOPBicnus,  iv.  3. 
90*»  39.  To  run  divinon,      "The  common  old 
term  for  executing  variations  on  a  musical 
theme."  Kbb. 

45.  Nee  verfmm,  etc.   Are  Poel.  133,  134. 

48.  The  Earl  of  Roeeommon.  Roscommon 
translated  the  entire  Ars  Poeliea. 

55.  That  eerviU,  etc.  "Dryden  has  greatly 
improved  his  quotation  by  omitting  four 
lines  after  the  6rst  couplet."  Kbr. 
9Vf  9.  Atque,  etc  "And  the  same  winds  will 
bear  away  your  sails  and  your  faith."  Ovid, 
Heroide;  vii.  8:  cf.  98*,  9. 

33.  Brev%9,  etc.  "  I  try  to  be  brief,  and  become 
obscure."  Ara  Poet.  25,  26. 

39.  Die  mihi,  etc.    Ibid.  141.  142. 

48.  Denham  and  CovAey.  Dryden  refers  to 
Denham's  preface  to  The  Deetruetion  of  Troy 
(a  translation  from  the  second  book  of  the 
JSneid),  and  Cowley's  preface  to  his  Pindaric 
Odee.  Cr.  181S  45,  n;  319^  50.  n. 
92%  3.  Bt  quet,  etc.  "  You  may  drop  that  which 
you  despair  of  making  brilliant,  if  treated." 
Slightly  altered  from  Horace,  Ara  Poet.  149, 
150. 

29.  The  aidhor,  Aphra  Behn. 
93*  39-42.  When  .  .  .  ffreat.     These    four    lines 
are  Dryden's  own  composition,  without  war- 
rant in  the  Latin  text.  The  inverted  commas, 
which  are  here  retained  from  the  edition  of 
1680,  were  probably  intended  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact. 
95*  Hblbn  to  Paris.    The  foregoino  epietle  men- 
tioned in  the  argument,  was  that  from  Paris 
to  Helen,  translated  by  Duke. 
97t  180.  Let  me  not  live,  etc.  A  literal  translation 
of  the  Latin  would  be :  "  May  I  perish,  if  all 
things  do  not  invite  sin." 
98«  17.  What  people,  etc.    Dryden  has  inserted 
into  his  poem  a  sly  refereooe  to  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  by  which  the  Whigs  sought  to  deprive 
the  Catholic  Duke  of  York  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown.  The  Latin  says  simply:  "  Who 
will  yield  the  possession  of  their  fields  to  men 
whom  they  know  not?"   Cf.  196,  35,  n. 
100«  139.  Hyarbae.  Properly,  iarbae. 
101.  Upon  Young  Mr.  Rogbrs.  "The  family  of 
Rogers  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  Gloucestershire.  They  possessed 
the  estate  of  Dowdeswell  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies.  Many  of  their  monuments  are  in  the 
church  of  Dowdeswell.  of  which  they  were 
patrons.    The  subject  of  this  epitaph  was 
probably  of  this  family."    |Scott.] 

Epitaph  on  thb  Monument  of  thb  Marquis 
OF  Winchester.  The  editor  is  indebted 
for  a  copy  of  this  epitaph  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Reverend  G.  Gore  Skipwith,  rector  of 


Englefield.  For  the  use  of  MieeMmy  Poeme, 
1712.  he  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Edward  Deshon 
Brandegee,  of  Faulkner  Farm,  Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

In  line  1  the  text  of  1712  reads  vndataUed 
(for  xaUainted). 
103.  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Maroarbt  Paston. 
"This  is  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family 
in  Norfolk.  The  interest  attaching  to  it  from 
the  Paaton  Letters  is  now  considerable.  Barn- 
ingham  is  a  charming  Jacobean  manor  house 
between  Aylsham  and  Cromer."  (Scxyrr  and 
Saintsbury.] 
Epitaph  on  Sir  Pai^bs  Fairrornb.  The 
editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his 
friend  Mias  Elisabeth  King,  for  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

4.  Undaunted.  On  the  inscription  un^  seems 
to  have  been  smoothed  down  and  die-  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

5.  PaUadium.  The  sacred  image  on  which  the 
safety  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  depend. 
Balladium  on  the  inscription,  by  an  evident 
mistake. 

103^  Prolooub  .  .  .  FROM  Thb  Spanish  Fbiab. 
On  this  play.  v.  B.  8.  xxiv,  xxv.  xxvii. 
11.  Brominoam,  Birmingham  acquired  an  evil 
repute  for  the  coinage  of  counterfeit  groats. 
Its  name,  under  various  forms,  of  which  this  is 
one  (see  N.  E.  D.  under  Brummagem),  be- 
came a  cant  term  for  epurioue :  cf.  109'*  6,  n. 
21.  Notched.  N.  £.  D.  explains  as  "  having  un- 
evenly or  closely  cropped  hair."  and  cites 
parallel  passages.  Scott  comments:  "It  was 
anciently  a  part  of  the  apprentice's  duty  .  . . 
to  take  notes  of  the  sermon  for  the  edification 
of  his  master." 

103*,  43.  A  fair  attempt,  etc.  The  reference 
may  be  to  the  sasault  on  Dryden  himself  in 
Rose  Alley  on  December  18.  1679  (v.  B.  S. 
xxvi),  but  is  more  probabjy  to  the  murder  of 
Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey:  v.  n.  118,  676. 
46.  The  new-found,  etc.  The  Chambre  Ardente 
had  been  in  session  in  1679-80.  investigating 
the  Voisin  and  other  notorious  poisoning  oases. 

104',  3.  A  vjoman  wit,  etc.    Aphra  Behn. 
7.  CovAey.  "Cowley  published  in  his  sixteenth 
year  a  book  called  Poetical  Bheeome."  Scott. 

104*,  17  (Prol.).  Mercury.  This  was  a  favorite 
title  for  newspapers  at  the  time:  a  Mercturiua 
Domeetieua,  published  in  1679,  may  be  in- 
tended here,  though  there  need  be  no  definite 
reference. 

105^,  25.  Take  him  for  the  blue.  Blue  here  seems 
equivalent  to  bloom :  Dr.  Johnson  defines 
bloom  as  "the  blue  color  upon  plums  and 
grapes  newly  gathered."  The  sense  then  is: 
"  Accept  the  fruit,  unripe  as  it  is,  since  it  is 
at  least  perfectly  fresh." 
1.  Diacord  and  plola.  A  reference  to  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
in  particular  (I.  4)  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  by  Mon- 
mouth in  June,  1679. 

105',  19.  Indian  Emperor.    Dryden's  own  play: 
cf.  21. 
27.  Teg.  Cf.  n.  19*,  55.    But  Teg  seems  to  have 
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NOTES 


been  the  resular  name  for  any  stase  Irishman, 
as  Pat  is  to-day. 

106>,  31.  ThiB  suffra4fatino  tribe*.  "The  right  of 
voting  was  only  gradually  extended  to  others 
than  Romans  proper."   [Saxntsbuht.] 

106*t  35.  Oxford,  ete.  This  preference  of  Oxford 
to  Gambridge  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously : 
cf.  the  quotation  in  headnote,  p.  79. 
PKOLoauB  TO  OxroRD.  The  concluding  lines  of 
this  prologue  apparently  refer  to  Dryden's 
political  satires.  If  that  is  the  case,  too  early 
a  date  has  been  assigned  to  the  poem  in  the 
headnote. 

I.  The  f€un'd  Italian  MuMteUi.  '*  Dryden  seems, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  have  bor- 
rowed  the  two  first  lines  of  this  prologue  from 
Drayton: 

The  ToBcan  poet  doth  advance 
Tbe  ftantic  PahuUn  of  France. 

AympAtdJo.*'   Scott. 

The  reference  is  to  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furi- 
090,  xxxiv.  70, 82-86.  (The  editor  is  indebted 
for  aid  to  Professor  J.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Colum> 
bia  University.) 

II.  London  votea.  London  was  the  stroni^old 
of  the  king's  Whig  opponents. 

107*.  Pbolooub  ...  to  Trb  Unhappy  Favoh- 
iTB.  Christie  suggests  that  this  play  was 
selected  for  the  occasion  because  of  a  possible 
parallel  between  the  story  of  Essex  and  that 
of  Monmouth. 

1.  When  fint,  ete.  Gf.  700,  70  f. 
107*.  Epilogub.  Tbe  text  of  this  piece  printed 
with  the  play  furnishes  the  following  variant 
readings:  (11)  the  Vieion;  (14)  Pent  here; 
(18)  their  venom  daily  ajnt  ;  (20)  To  the  Upper 
GaUery  is  inserted  as  a  side-note :  (22)  Or  loAcU 
is  .  .  .  doeaepite;  (24)  These  are  the  Authors 
that  fuive  ;  (25)  exercise;  (31)  You  had  agreed 
your  Play  before  the  Prize;  (32)  Faith  you 
may  hang  your'  Harps  ;  (36)  her  if  he. 

6.  Lottery  cavaliers.  "The  lottery  cavaUers 
were  the  loyal  indigent  officers,  to  whom  the 
right  of  keeping  lotteries  was  granted  by 
patent  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II."    [Scott.) 

8.  Three Uistunoiving  parliaments.  "These were 
the  parliaments  of  1679,  1680.  and  the  Ox- 
ford parliament  of  March,  1681.  All  three 
refused  supplies  to  the  crown,  until  they 
should  obtain  security,  as  they  termed  it,  for 
the  Protestant  religion."    [Scott.] 

10.  Seven  lean  kine.   v.  CSenesis  xli.  1-4. 
106,  13.  Playhouse  earth,  d.  117,  636,  637. 

14.  Our  last  fire.  v.  headnote.  p.  64.  On  lAUy, 
V.  n.  11,  288;  n.  64*.  13  (EpU.). 

15.  Thirdrdays.  The  third  day  of  a  play  was 
the  author's  benefit  performance :  cf.  417, 
13  (Epa.). 

ai.  The  Hatfidd  Maid.  This  was  a  pamphlet 
telling  of  the  apparition  of  a  ghost  of  Whig- 
gish  inclinations  to  one  Elisabeth  Freeman, 
later  called  the  Maid  of  Hatfield.    [Scott.] 

23.  Demoeritus,  etc.  **Heracl%tus  Ridens  was 
a  paper  published  weekly  on  the  part  of  the 
eourt.  and  answered  by  one  called  Demoeritus 
on  thatof  the  Whigs."  [Soorr.)  Cf.442>,3,n. 


32.  Hang  their  harps,  ete.  v.  Plulm  cxzxvii.  2. 
Absalom  and  Achitophel.  On  the  general 
occasion  of  this  poem,  see  B.  S.  xxvii,  xxviii. 
The  motto:  "If  you  stand  nearer,  it  will  at- 
tract you  more,"  is  from  Horace,  ilrs  PoeL 
861, 362.  In  the  following  notes,  F  designates 
the  first  edition.  Q  the  second ;  later  editions 
are  called  ed.  3,  ed.  4,  etc.  In  1716,  in  The 
Second  Part  of  MisceUany  Poems,  Tonaon 
published  a  Key  to  both  parts  of  Absalom 
and  Aehitophelt  to  which  all  succeeding  com- 
mentators are  indebted. 

108%  4.  Whig  and  Tory.  "These  famous  ex- 
pressions of  party  distinction  were  just  com- 
ing into  fashion.  Whig,  a  contraction  of 
Whigamore,  is  derived  from  a  word  used  by 
the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  driv- 
ing their  horses,  and  gave  a  name  to  those 
fanatics  who  were  the  supporters  of  the 
Covenant  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The 
Tories  owe  their  name  [Irish  toiridhe,  a 
pursuer]  to  the  Irish  banditti."  [Scott.] 
Thus  one  side  were  fanatic  rebds,  the  other 
Popiah  thieves. 

lOOS  1.  A  treasury  of  merits.  The  saints,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  have  merits 
more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  salvation; 
these  merits  may  be  applied  to  the  saving  of 
less  holy  persons. 
6.  Enough.  F  reads  enow. 

Anti'Bromingham.  Anti-Whig.  For  tbe 
reputation  of  Birmingham,  see  103*,  II,  n. 
The  Tories  applied  the  term  to  the  Whigs, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  Monmouth*s  sptarious 
pretensions  to  legitimacy.  Or,  according  to 
another  story,  the  Tories  gave  the  name  Bin- 
mingham  Protestants  to  the  Whigi,  in  sarcas- 
tic allusion  to  their  claim  of  being  the  only 
True  Blue  Protestants:  cf.  the  title  of  Mas 
Fleeknoe,  184.    Cf.  124',  40,  n. 

100*,  20.  Origen.  Origen  believed  that  salvatioo 
was  possible  for  every  rational  creature. 
"The  evil  spirits  which  fell  have  not  loet 
that  spirit  by  which  they  are  akin  to  God* 
which  in  its  essence  is  inaccessible  to  evU. 
though  it  can  be  overgrown  and  overpow- 
ered." Westcott,  in  Dictionary  of  Christiatt 
Biography. 

33.  Ense  rescindendum.  "Something  that  most 
be  cut  off  with  the  sword."  Ovid,  Met.  i.  101, 
has  ense  reddendum ;  Virgil,  JSneid,  xii.  389, 
300,  has  ense  .  .  .  rescindant.    C?f.  314S  27. 

1  (verse).  In  pious  times,  etc.  The  profanity 
of  these  lines,  which  seek  to  excuse  the  profli- 
gacy of  Charles  II,  aroused  the  wrath  of  a 
Nonconformist  parson,  who  in  1682  published 
A  Whip  for  the  Fools  Back,  who  styles  Honor- 
able Marriage  a  Curs'd  Confinement,  in  his 
Profane  Poem  of  Absalom  and  AchitojAelt  fol- 
k>wed  by,  A  Key  (with  the  Whip)  to  open  the 
Mystery  and  Iniquity  of  the  Poem  adVd  Abea- 
lom  and  Achitophel.  The  two  form  one  pam- 
phlet, paged  continuously:  the  first  consistB 
of  just  but  crude  raillery  at  the  immorality 
of  Dryden's  opening  lines.  Dryden  sneers  at 
this  writer  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Whigs,  prefixed 
to  The  Medal;  v.  127>,  30.    Halkett  and 
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Lftinc*!  Dieiuman/  of  Ananvmoua  and  Pmu- 
donumouM  LiUnturs  identifies  him  with  Chris- 
topher Nesse. 

7.  laratVa  monarcK  ete.  David  (v.  1  Samuel 
ziii.  14)  and,  in  the  parallel.  King  Charles  II. 

11.  MichaL  "Queen  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
the  wife  of  Charles  II,  rssembled  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul  in  the  cirteumstanoe  mentioned  in 
the  text.*'  (Soorr.)  v.  1  Samuel  xviii.  27;  2 
Samuel  vi.  23. 

13.  Stveral  mothtrBt  etc.  This  refers  to  Charles 
II 's  numerous  family  of  illegitimate  children. 
110*  18.  Abaalim,    F  reads  Abtolon.    Tlie  sahie 
variation  occurs  in  line  221. 

"James  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
Buccleuch.  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  April  0, 
1649.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  II  and  of 
Lucy  Walters,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  a 
good  Welsh  family.  After  the  Restoration,  the 
king  sent  for  this  young  gentleman  to  court, 
where  the  royal  favor  and  his  own  personal 
and  acquired  accomplishments  soon  made 
him  very  remarkable.  *  Nature,'  says  Count 
Hamilton,  'perhaps  never  formed  anything 
0o  perfect  as  the  external  graoes  of  his  person.' 
Yet  his  mental  qualities  did  not  altosether 
support  this  prepossessing  exterior.  [Cf.  906« 
£6.]  —  He  was  married,  by  the  king's  inter- 
ference, to  Anne  Sfiott.  Countess  of  Buccleuch, 
and  heiress^ of  the  extensive  estate  wbrcE'the 
powerful  family  she  represented  had  acquired 
on  the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  Thus  favored  at 
home,  he  was  abo  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  military  fame  by 
serving  two  campaigns  in  Louis  XIV's  army 
against  the  Dutch,  in  1672  and  1673.  He 
also  served  with  the  Dutch  against  the 
French  in  1678,  and  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
to  have  displayed  great  personal  bravery. 
On  his  return  to  England,  the  duke  met  with 
a  distinguished  reception  from  Charles,  by 
whom  he  was  loaded  with  favors. 

"Thus  highly  distinguished  by  rank,  repu- 
tation, and  royal  favor,  he  appears  for  some 
time  to  have  dedicated  himself  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  court.  During  the  agitations  over 
the  Popish  Pk>t,  he  was  led  to  head  the  faction 
most  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  speedily  became  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Protestant  Duke.  The  pros- 
pect which  now  opened  itself  before  Mon- 
mouth was  such  as  might  have  turned  the 
head  of  a  man  of  deeper  political  capacity. 
The  heir  apparent,  his  personal  enemy,  had 
become  the  object  of  popular  hatred  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  bill  excluding  him  from  the 
succession  seemed  to  have  every  chance  of 
being  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  it  had  already  passed  the  Commons.  It 
seems  generally  to  have  been  believed  that 
Charles  was  too  fond  of  Monmouth,  and  too 
jealous  of  his  brother,  to  hesitate  at  declaring 
this  favorite  youth  his  legitimate  successor. 

••Thus  it  is  no  wondei;  that  Monmouth 
gave  way  to  the  dictates  bf  ambition:  and. 
while  he  probably  conceiveftl  that  he  was  only 
giving  his  father  an.  opportunity  to  manifest 
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his  secret  partiality,  he  became  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  plots  of  Sbaftee- 
bury.  whose  bustling  and  intriguing  spirit 
saw  at  once  the  use  to  be  made  of  Monmouth's 
favor  with  the  king  and  popularity  with  the 
public.  From  that  time  their  union  became 
close  and  inseparable.  Some  of  Monmouth's 
partisans  had  even  the  boldness  to  assert 
his  legitimacy,  which,  however,  was  formally 
denied  by  the  king.  When  the  insurrection 
of  the  Covenanters  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
Monmouth  was  employed  against  them,  a 
duty  which  he  executed  with  fidelity  and 
success.  This  was  in  the  year  1679,  and 
Monmouth's  good  fortune  had  then  attained 
its  summit.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people 
and  general  of  all  the  forces:  London  was  at 
the  devotion  of  Shaftesbury:  the  Duke  of 
York  banished  to  Brusseb.  and  universally 
detested  on  account  of  bis  religion.  But  either 
the  king's  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
or  bis  sense  of  justice  and  hereditary  right, 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  alteration  of 
measures  at  this  momentous  crisis.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  summoned  from  abroad, 
and  by  his  presence  and  activity  at  once  as- 
sumed his  ascendance  over  Charles.  For 
although  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Scotland 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  exclusionists.  yet  a 
sharper  exile  awaited  his  rival  Monmouth, 
who.  deiMived  of  bis  commission  as  general, 
was  sent  into  the  foreign  banishment  from 
which  his  uncle  had  just  been  recalled.  Ac- 
cordingly he  retired  to  Holland.  Meanwhile 
the  factions  waxed  still  more  furious,  and 
Shaftesbury  utterly  embroiled  the  kingdom 
by  persuading  Monmouth  to  return  to  Eng- 
land (in  November,  1679)  without  license 
from  his  father.  This  conduct  deeply  injured 
Monmouth  in  his  father's  favor,  who  refused 
to  see  him.  had  his  chief  oflSces  taken  from 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  formally  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom  by  order  in  council.  Mon- 
mouth, instead  of  leaving  the  country,  in 
August,  1680,  started  on  a  quasi-royal  pro- 
gress through  the  west  of  England,  with  an 
affectation  of  popularity  which  gained  the 
vulgar,  but  terrified  the  reflecting.  Above 
all,  by  a  clooe  alliance  with  the  Machiavel, 
Shaftesbury,  he  showed  his  avowed  deter- 
mination to  maintain  his  pretensions  against 
those  of  the  lawful  successor.  This  was  the 
state  of  parties  in  1681,  when  Absalom  and 
Aehilophel  first  appeared. 

"  The  permission  of  so  sharp  a  satire  against 
the  party  of  Monmouth,  though  much  quali- 
fied as  to  his  individual  person,  plainly 
showed  the  king's  intention  to  proceed  with 
energy  against  the  leaders  of  the  country 
party.  Monmouth  was  arrested  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1682.  and  obliged  to  enter  bail  for  his 
peaceable  deportment  and  appearance  when 
called  on  to  answer  any  suit  against  him  by 
the  king.  He  was  subsequently  involved  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  but  was  pardoned  by  the 
king.  Being  banished  from  court,  he  retreated 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
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accession  of  James  II.  He  then  headed  a 
xebellion.  which  resulted  in  his  entire  defeat 
and  in  his  execution  on  the  scaffold,  July  15, 
1685."  (Scott.) 

10.  Irupir'd  by.   F  reads  inspired  loith. 

34.  The  charming  Annabel.  See  note  on  1.  18, 
and  B.  S.  xvii. 

39.  Amnon'M  murther.  v.  2  Samuel  xiii.  28.  29. 
Scott  and  Christie  think  that  this  refers  to  an 
assault  in  December.  1670.  by  some  of  Mon- 
mouth's troopers,  upon  Sir  John  Coventry, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  made  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  king's 
amours.  Coventry  was  not  murdered,  though 
he  was  brutally  dis6gured,  so  that  the  par- 
allel is  not  accurate. 

42.  Sion.   London. 

45.  The  Jews.  The  English. 

51.  Adam-ioiia.  Probably  only  an  allusion  to 
the  state  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  free  except 
that  he  was  prohibited  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Want  in  the  next  line  means  lack. 

67.  Said.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

58.  Itihbotheth,  Richard  Cromwell:  v.  2  Sam- 
uel iii.  iv. 

59.  Hebron.  Scotland,  where  Charles  had  been 
crowned  on  January  1.  1651;  in  England  he 
was  not  crowned  until  April  23,  1661.  So 
David  reigned  in  Hebron  before  he  reigned 
in  Jerusalem :  v.  2  Samuel  v.  4.  5. 

66.  A  StaU.  The  word,  as  in  1.  24.  means  r»- 
ptddic. 

82.  Good  Old  Cause.  That  b.  of  the  Common- 
wealth :  Dryden's  aim  is  to  identify  the  Whigs 
with  the  men  who  rebelled  against  Charles  I. 
There  is.  possibly,  a  more  specific  reference 
to  the  intrigues  between  Charles  I  and  the 
Piresbyterians  and  the  parliament  in  1647-48, 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  execution  of  the 
king  and  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

85.  Jeruaalem.  London. 

86.  J^tuilea.  Roman  Catholics:  for  the  name, 
V.  Judges  i.  21 :  xix.  10. 

^.  And  their B  the  native  righi.  As  Professor 
Collins  points  out,  this  and  other  unfinished 
lines  are  probably  in  imitation  of  VirgiPs 
hemistichs:  cf.  A 17*,  55,  n. 

88.  The  chosen  people.  The  Protestants. 

90.  And  every  loae^  etc.   The  following  lines  do 

not  exaggerate  the  treatment  of  the  Catholics 

by  the  government  and  the  people  of  England. 

Ill,  104.  The  Jewish  rabbins.    "Doctors  of  the 

Church  of  England."  Christie. 

108.  That  Plot.  The  Popish  Plot,  of  which 
Titus  Oates  gave  the  first  information  in 
August,  1678.  According  to  Oates*  story, 
Charles  was  to  be  murdered  and  James  made 
king  as  the  agent  of  the  Jesuits.  A  French 
army  was  to  support  these  schemes  and  aid 
in  suppressing  Protestantism.  Oates  may 
have  had  some  slight  foundation  of  truth  for 
his  structure  of  lies. 

114.  Some  truth  there  was,  etc.  A  recent  in- 
vestigator of  the  Popish  Plot,  Mr.  John  Pol- 
lock, gives  Dryden  the  following  high  (per- 
haps excessive)  praise: 


•*  Of  all  men  whose  reputation  was  made 
or  raised  by  the  Popish  Plot,  none  have  since 
maintained  their  fame  at  so  even  a  height  as 
John  Dryden.  His  person  but  not  his  name 
suffered  from  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  centuries  the  sum 
of  continuous  investigation  has  little  to  add 
to  the  judgments  passed  on  his  times  by  the 
greatest  of  satirists.  The  flashes  of  Dryden's 
insight  illumine  more  than  the  light  shed  by 
many  records.  In  politics,  no  less  than  in 
society,  his  genius  had  ample  room.  The 
Plot  gave  him  a  subject  worthy  of  a  master. 
[Lines  114-117,  134-141  quoted.]  The  Unes 
are  a  witness  against  the  two  great  parties 
whose  intrigues  were  woven  to  menace  the 
security  of  the  English  state.  Oates'  false 
oaths  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics: the  designs  of  the  English  Whigs  were 
grounded  on  them."  The  Popish  Plot,  Jx>odon. 
1903.  p.  222. 

118.  Egyptian.  French:  ef.  118,  281-286.  At 
this  time  France  was  the  leading  OsthoUo 
power.  The  following  lines  are  a  sneer  at  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  Dryden 
later  defends  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther: 
V.  319,  390,  85-153.  Dryden  is  indebted  to 
the  opening  lines  of  Juvenal,  xv,  where,  aJta 
describing  the  Egyptian  worship  of  animals, 
the  satirist  exclaims:  "It  is  impiety  to  vio- 
hite  and  break  with  the  teeth  the  leek  and 
the  onion.  O  holy  races,  to  whom  such  deities 
as  these  are  born  in  their  gardens!  Every 
table  abstains  from  woolly  animals;  it  is  im- 
piety there  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  young  kid; 
it  is  lawful  to  feed  on  human  flesh."  (/.  D. 
Lewises  tran^eUion.) 

121.  As  serv'd.  F  reads  And  serv*d. 

128.  Hebrew  priests.  Anglican  olergsnnen.  The 
fieece  is  of  course  the  tithes  paid  by  the  parish- 
ioners ;  Dryden's  sneers  at  priests  are  incessant. 

150.  0/  these,  etc.  Professor  Firth  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  following  passage  in  Coleridge's 
TabU  Talk.  August  6,  1832: 

"  You  will  find  this  a  good  gauge  or  crite- 
rion of  genius  —  whether  it  progresses  and 
evolves,  or  only  spins  upon  itself.  Take 
Dryden's  AchUophd.  and  Zimri ;  .  .  .  every 
line  adds  to  or  modifies  the  character,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  a-building  up  to  the  very  last 
verse;  whereas  in  Pope's  Timon.  Ac,  the  first 
two  or  three  couplets  contain  all  the  pith  of 
the  character,  and  the  twenty  or  tliirty  lines 
that  follow  are  so  much  evidence  or  proof  of 
overt  acts  of  jealousy,  or  pride,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  is  stttirised." 

Achilophel.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (1621- 
83),  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  1672.  He 
inherited  a  targe  fortune,  and  became  a  m«n- 
ber  of  parliament  in  1640.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  supported  the  king,  and  in 
1643  raised  troops  in  his  aid.  In  1644  he 
changed  sides,  and  performed  military  ser- 
vice under  the  parliamentary  eommauders. 
He  sat  in  the  Barebone's  Parliament  in  1653, 
where  he  was  fL  leader  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  in  later  parliaments  under  Oliver  CSrom- 
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well  and  Richard  Cromwell.  He  was  abo  a 
member  of  Crom well's  Council  of  State  in 
1653-54,  but  did  not  receive  the  usual  salary 
of  £1000  for  his  services,  and  about  the 
close  of  1054  became  estranffed  from  Crom- 
well, from  whom  he  afterwards  held  aloof,  and 
whom  he  at  times  opposed.  He  actively  pro- 
moted the  Restoration,  and  after  it  became 
prominent  in  the  ffovernroent.  In  1661  he 
was  made  Baron  Ashley.  In  1670-73  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry  and  in  1672~ 
73  Lord  Chancellor.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Cabal  he  became  the  most  conspicuous  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  In  1678  and  the  following 
years  he  took  advantage  of  the  belief  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  which  was  brought  forward 
to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of  the  succession. 
In  1670  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  office  as 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  On  July  2, 
1681,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  but  was 
released  when  the  Middlesex  grand  jury  re- 
fused to  indict  him.  When  set  free,  he  re- 
mained in  London,  where  he  was  safe  so  long 
as  Whig  sheriffs  remained  in  power.  In  1682, 
when  the  Tories  had  gained  control  of  London, 
Shaftesbury,  with  Monmouth  and  others, 
formed  fruitless  plans  for  a  rising  against  the 
king.  In  November,  1682,  he  fled  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  on  January  21  of  the  next  year. 
He  was  a  constant  supporter,  though  some- 
times by  unscrupulous  means,  of  parliamen- 
tary government  and,  except  as  regards  Cath- 
olics, whom  he  dreaded  for  political  reasons,  of 
religious  liberty.  Dryden's  wonderful  satires 
have  done  permanent  injury,  it  may  be 
feared,  to  the  reputation  of  a  great  man. 

162.  CotmMli.  F  reads  Counaell. 
154.  Prineiplet,  F  resds  principle. 

156.  A  Mm  9ovl,  etc.  A  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queriee,  series  I.  ii.  468,  cites  the  following 
passages  as  possibly  furnishing  Dryden  hints 
for  these  lines: 

**  He  was  one  of  a  lean  body  and  visage,  as 
if  his  eager  soul,  biting  for  anger  at  the  clog 
of  his  body,  desired  to  fret  a  passage  through 
it.'*  FuLLBR,  The  Holy  SlaU  and  the  Profane 
SiaU  (in  the  life  of  Alva). 

The  purest  loiil  that  e'er  was  sent 
Into  a  clayey  tenement. 

Carbw,  Epttaph  on  the  Ladv  Mam 
Villiere. 

The  general  idea  of  the  contrast  between 
Shaftesbury's  body  and  his  mind  is  found  in 
Mulgrave's  Eaaayon  Satire:  v.  907,  100-116. 

157.  Pigmy  body.  In  reference  to  Shaftesbury's 
small  stature. 

163.  Oreal  Wite,  etc.  Seneca  writes,  quoting  in- 
accurately from  Aristotle  (Pro6/em8,  xxx.  1): 
**  There  has  been  no  great  genius  vnthout  a 
mixture  of  madness."  (De  Tranq.  Animi^ 
xvii.)  But  Dryden  rosy  have  taken  the  idea 
from  Burton,  Arudomy  of  Melancholy,  i.  3.  3. 

170.  To  iAof  iin/«n^A«r'd,  etc.  Shaftesbury's  son 
was  a  man  of  no  oapacity*  Dryden  contempt- 


uously applies  to  him  the  definition  of  man 
attributed  to  Plato:  '*  A  two-legged  unfeath- 
er'd  animal." 
US,  175.  The  triple  bond  he  broke.  In  1668  a 
triple  alliance  had  been  formed  between  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
against  France.  Shaftesbury  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  breaking  up  this  alliance  and 
bringing  on  the  Dutch  war  of  1672-74,  in 
which  England  was  aided  by  France.  He 
was  however  not  privy  to  any  designs  of 
France  against  English  freedom.  In  1672 
Dryden  had  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
policy  of  the  Cabal:  v.  B.  S.  xxii;  70,  71. 
In  1673  dread  of  France,  and  of  Catholic  in- 
fluence in  England,  replaced  the  previous 
jealousy  of  Holland.  There  were  fears,  not 
entirely  groundless,  of  |i  French  invasion  in 
the  Catholic  interest. 

170.  Ueurp'd  a  patrioCe.  F  reads  Aemun^d  a 
Patron'e.  The  next  twelve  lines  do  not  appear 
at  all  in  F.  Their  absence  occasions  an 
abrupt  and  awkward  transition.  We  may  at 
least  conjecture  —  proof  of  course  is  impos- 
sible —  that  they  were  present  in  Dryden's 
original  draught  of  the  poem,  but  omitted,  in 
order  to  deepen  the  satire  on  Shaftesbury, 
when  it  was  first  published:  and  that  line  170 
was  then  altered  in  order  partially  to  bridge 
the  gap  caused  by  their  omission.  So  far  as 
the  editor  can  learn,  Shaftesbury  was  not  spe- 
cinlly  distinguished  as  a  patron,  nor  can  that 
name  be  called  all-atoniT^f.  If  this  conjeo- 
ture  be  correct,  Dryden  in  the  second  edition 
simply  reverted  to  his  original  text. 

Patriot  was  the  name  affected  by  the  faction 
(the  germ  of  the  Whig  party)  that  in  1680  sent 
up  petitions  to  Charles  asking  him  to  allow 
Parliament  to  meet,  that  the  Exclusion  Bill 
might  be  passed:  cf.  121,  129,  063-088. 

188.  Abbethdin.  A  rabbinical  term  for  a  certain 
officer  of  the  high  court  of  justice  of  the  Jews: 
literally,  father  of  the  houee  of  judgment.  See 
the  Jewieh  Encyclopedia  under  bet  din.  It 
is  here  applied  to  Shaftesbury  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

196,  197.  Davidf  etc.  Two  interpretations  are 
possible  for  this  couplet:  David  would  have 
made  a  song  in  honor  of  Achitophel.  so  that 
(a)  one  of  David's  songs  (perhaps  F^lm  iii, 
or  the  lament  of  David  for  Absalom  in  2 
Samuel  xviii.  33)  would  have  been  lacking;  or 
(6)  so  that  Dryden  would  have  had  no  need 
to  write  his  immortal  poem  of  Abaalom  and 
Achitophel.  The  former  meaning  seems  the 
more  likely  to  be  true.  The  application  to 
Charles  II  is  by  no  means  clear. 

198.  199.  But  wUd,  etc.  "In  Knolles'  History 
of  the  Turks,  printed  more  than  sixty  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Absalom  arid  Achi- 
tophel, are  the  following  verB«>«i,  under  a  por- 
trait of  the  Sultan  Mustapha  I : 

Greatneise  on  Cioodneeie  Iotps  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  leaves  for  Fortune's  Ice  Vertne's  flrme  land. 

The  droumstanoe  is  the  more  remarkable. 
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because  Dryden  has  really  do  couplet  more 
intensely  Diydenian  than  this  (lines  198,  199 
of  A,  and  A.],  of  which  the  whole  thought, 
and  aknost  the  whole  expression,  are  stolen." 
Macaulay,  Eaaav  on  TempU. 

The  poem  from  which  this  couplet  is  taken 
fa  found  on  p.  1370  of  the  1621  edition  of 
Knolles*  work;  it  is  in  a  continuation  not  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  editions.  —  The  editor 
fa  here  indebted  to  Professor  W.  A.  Neifaon 
of  Harvard  University. 

204.  Manifest  of  crimes.  A  Latiniam,  from  Sal- 
lust's  manifeatut  seeleru  (/vgurtka,  xzzv). 
[Chribtib.]    Gf.  767,  623. 

209.  More  he  makee.  Christie  rsmarks  that  the 
charge  against  Shaftesbury  of  fabricating 
evidence  for  the  Popish  Plot  fa  without  foun- 
dation. Shaftesbury  probably  shared  in  the 
belief  in  it  by  which  he  profited. 

213.  Propee  the  king  himaelf  a  JdmmU.  Thfa 
was,  to  quote  Christie,  **  no  calumnious  inven- 
tion of  Shaftesbury.*'  Charles  II  professed 
himself  a  Catholic  on  hfa  deathbed,  and  was 
probably  one  in  heart  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Restoration. 

227.  Draum,  etc.  Thfa  line  fa  repeated  in  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  290,  21 1.  The  hint  for 
it  he  found  in  a  coupfat: 

It  is  decreed,  we  most  be  drain'd,  I  see, 
Down  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy,  — 

which  begins  one  of  the  poems  in  ZMchrvma 
Mueanan,  1640,  the  volume  in  wiiich  Dry- 
den's  poem  Upon  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Haat- 
inge  was  first  published.  The  poem  fa  signed 
M.  N.,  which  fa  expcmded  into  M.  Need  ham 
in  the  copy  of  the  book  (in  the  issue  of  1660) 
once  owned  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
Hastings'  mother,  and  now  by  Mr.  Chew. 

236.  IHvideB.  F  reads  5^tito  up. 

240.  Thee,  Savior,  thee,  eto,  Dryden  fa  indebted, 
as  Professor  Collins  shows,  to  Lucretius,  i.  6: 
Te,  dea,  te  fugiuni  venti  (cf .  18S»  7) ;  or  to 
Milton's  imitation  of  that  line  in  Lyddaa,  39: 

Thee,  tiiepberd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves,  etc. 

118,  264.  Oaih.  Explained  in  Tonson's  Key, 
published  in  The  Second  Part  of  MieceUany 
Poeme,  1716,  as,  '*The  Land  of  Exile,  more 
particularly  Bruaseb.  where  King  Charles  II 
long  resided.*' 

270-272.  He  .  .  .  etrand.  Cf.  10»  276-279. 
Jordan's  sand  here  means  Dover,  but  in 
190,  S20  Jordan's  flood  fa  the  Irish  Channel. 

281.  Pharaoh.  Loufa  XIV,  with  whom  Charles 
II  was  in  alliance. 

209.  And  nobler,  etc.  These  lines  probably  ex- 
press Shaftesbury's  real  motive.  In  desiring 
a  king  who  should  hold  power  only  by  the 
will  of  the  people  iie  anticipated  the  policy  of 
the  Revolution. 

810.  Metal.  Metal  and  mettle  were  at  thfa  time 
not  dfatingufahed  in  spelling. 

814.  Loyal.  So  F  and  Q.  Eds.  4.  5,  and  6  read 
Royal,  probably  by  a  mfaprint;  the  editor 
has  not  seen  ed.  3. 

318.  MankitMrsdeli(M  Copied  from  a  phrase 


used  by  Suetonius  of  the  Emperor  TEtua: 
amor  ac  delici9  generis  humani.  Gf.  288^  11  f. 
114*  363.  His  brother.  James,  Duke  of  York.  For 
further  tributes  to  him  by  Diydsn,  ▼.  20€* 
36-77;  947,  2200-2231. 

881.  Contemn.  F  reads  eondenm. 

390.  Sanhedrin.  The  high  council  of  the  J«wi: 
here,  the  pariiament. 

402.  My  arts,  etc.  "In  1679.  when  the  anti- 
pathy to  Popery  had  taken  the  deepest  root 
in  men's  minds,  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  vote:  'That  the  Duke  of  York's  be- 
ing a  Papfat,  and  the  hopes  of  hfa  ooming  to 
the  crown,  had  given  the  highest  counte- 
nance to  the  present  conspiracies  and  deaigns 
of  the  Papfats  against  the  king  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion.'  Ciiarles  endeavored  to 
parry  the  obvious  consequences  of  thfa  vote 
by  proposing  to  the  Council  a  set  of  limi- 
tations which  deprived  hfa  successcv,  if  a 
Catholic,  of  the  chief  branches  of  rojralty. 
Shaftesbury,  then  President  of  the  Council, 
argued  against  thfa  plan  as  totally  ineffee- 
tual ;  urging  that  when  the  future  Idng  should 
find  a  parliament  4o  hfa  mind  the  limita- 
tions might  be  as  e£Feotual|y  taken  off  as  they 
could  be  imposed.  Wlien  the  bill  was  brought 
in,  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  Shaftesbury  favored  it 
with  all  hfa  influence.  It  psssed  tlie  Lower 
House  by  a  very  large  majority,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Halifax 
opposed  it  with  very  great  ability.  Sliaftea- 
bury,  who  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  against 
the  Duke  of  York  in  hfa  dearest  interests, 
now  could  only  kx>k  for  safety  in  hfa  ndn." 

OOOTT.I 

416.  A  nation.  F  reads  a  Million, 

418.  Ood  was  their  kino.  Alluding  to  the  Oom- 
monwealth  "without  a  king,"  established  in 
1649.  which  fa  compared  to  the  condition  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges.  It  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  creation  of  the  Protectorate 
under  Cromwell  {Savl)  in  1663. 
116,  447.  And,  Wee  a  Uon,  etc.  Cf.  795,  2^-24^ 

466.  Yotw  case,  etc.  Shaftesbury's  party  were 
justly  believed  willing  and  anxious  to  raise 
an  armed  rebellion  against  the  king  if  they 
could  gain  their  ends  in  no  other  way. 
1169  613.  Solymaan  rout.  The  London  rabble: 
Solyma  fa  another  name  for  Jerusalem.  The 
following  lines  refer  to  the  submission  of 
the  City  to  Cromwell,  and  its  later  torbu- 
lency  under  Charles  II. 

617.  Ethnic  plot.  The  Popish  Pkrt.  made  by  the 
Gentiles  (ra  S»^) :  that  is,  here,  the  Jebusites. 
or  Catholics. 

619.  Hot  Levites.  The  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
who  in  1662  had  been  forced  to  leave  the 
Churoh  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  required  unfeigned  consent  to  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  a  condition  of  holding  a  benefice. 
Their  followers  were  mainly  among  the 
tradesmen  and  merohants  of  the  towns. 

626.  Aaron's  race.  The  priesthood:  ▼.  1  Chion- 
ioles  vi.  40. 
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SM.  FoAenT.  Q  and  ads.  6,  6  read  Falktr's; 
F  reads  fatherM. 

539.  Barn  to  be  aav*dt  ete.  A  sneer  at  the  Crn^ 
vinistic  doctrine  of  election. 

M4.  Zimri,  George  Villien.  second  Duke  of 
Buekinsham.  On  his  relations  with  Dxyden, 
V.  B.  8.  xxi,  xxviii.  Dryden  was  fully  aware  of 
the  genius  shown  in  this  portrait :  v.  313t  314. 
The  portrait  is  not  only  brilliant  but  just. 
As  Soott  writes:  '*The  Restoration  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  lively,  mercurial,  am- 
bitious, and  licentious  genius  who  ever  Uved, 
an  estate  of  £20,000  a  year,  to  be  squandered 
in  every  wild  scheme  wliich  the  lust  of  power, 
of  pleasure,  of  Ucebse,  or  of  wliim  could 
dictate  to  an  unrestrained  imagination." 
Buckingham  was  a  member  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  but  was  dismissed  from  office  in 
1674.  Changing  sides,  he  strove  to  become 
a  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  **made  a 
most  active  figure  in  all  proceedings  wiiich 
had  rehition  to  the  Popish  Plot."  — "As 
Dryden  owed  the  duke  no  favor,  he  has 
shown  him  none.  Yet,  even  here,  the  ridiou- 
k>us  rather  than  the  infamous  part  of  his 
eharacter  is  touched  upon,  and  the  uniHin- 
eipled  libertine,  who  slew  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury while  his  adulterous  oountess  held  her 
lover's  horse  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  is  not 
exposed  to  hatred."  Yet  Dryden  glances  at 
thbi  intrigue  in  the  name  Zimri :  v.  Num- 
bers xzv.  6-15.  A  pamphlet,  replying  to 
Dryden,  PoetiecU  RefleeiionM  on  a  lato  Poent 
€ntMed  AbmUom  and  Aehitophd^  by  a  Permm 
of  Honour t  is  sscribed  to  Buckingham  by 
Wood  in  Athena  Oxoni«n9ea.  Mak>ne(I,l;30, 
37)  reprints  the  opening  lines  of  it.  It  has 
none  of  the  sparkle  shown  in  The  RAearacU. 

ProfeoBor  Collins  points  out  that  Dryden 
drew  hints  for  his  portrait  from  Horace, 
1  SaUreet  iii.  1-20,  and  Juvenal,  iii.  73-77: 
ef.  889,  133-141. 

Pope,  in  Moral  Baaave^  iii.  297-314  (Cam- 
bridge edition,  p.  169)  gives  a  brilliant,  though 
inaccurate,  description  of  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham. 
117,  574.  Bdiaam.  Theophilus  Hsstings,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  the  Lord 
Hastings  whom  Dryden  lamented  in  his  first 
poem.  At  first  an  adherent  of  Monmouth,  he 
later  changed  sides  and  joined  the  party  of 
James  II.  —  WeUrhvng  may  mean  /ItienI, 
volvble,  as  in  the  following  couplet,  dted  by 
Ptofessor  Firth: 

Flippant  of  talk  and  volnble  of  tongue. 
With  words  at  will,  no  lawyer  better  hung. 
Oldham,  Satire  in  Imitation  uS  the  Third 
cif  Juvenal. 

It  has  also,  however,  a  coarser  meaning, 
which  would  make  a  truly  Drydenian  antithe- 
sis to  cold :  v.  N.  E.  D.  and  E.  D.  D. 

Caldt.  Lord  Grey,  called  cold  because  of 
the  report  that  he  consented  to  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  and  Monmouth. 
B75,  Nadab.  "William,  Lord  Howard  of  Es- 
erick,  although  an  abandoned  debauchee, 
made  occasional  pretensions  to  piety.    He 


had  served  under  Cromwell  and  been  a 
preacher  of  the  Anabaptists.  Being  ac- 
cused of  inspiring  a  treasonable  libel  on  the 
court  party,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  uttered  and  published  a  canting  declara- 
tion, asserting  his  innocence,  upon  the  truth 
of  which  he  received  the  sacrament.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  taken  the  communion 
in  lamb*e  v>ool  —  ale  poured  on  roasted  apples 
and  sugar."  [Scott.]  There  is  a  certain 
propriety  in  the  name,  since  Nadab  "ofiFered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord : "  v.  Leviticus  x.  1. 

681.  Jonas.  Sir  William  Jones,  the  attorney 
general  who  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
those  implicated  in  the  Popish  Plot.  In  No- 
vember, 1679,  he  resigned  his  office,  dis- 
gusted, it  is  said,  with  bis  work,  and  became 
an  opponent  of  the  court  party.  He  drew 
up  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  passed  in  1679, 
which  was  a  most  important  check  on  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  government.  Christie 
conjectures  that  he  also  draughted  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill. 

686.  Shimei.  Slingsby  Bethel,  one  of  the  two 
Whig  sheriffs  of  London.  He  was  a  consistent 
republican,  who  had  written  both  against 
royalty  and  against  Cromwell.  In  lines  614, 
615  Dryden  probably  refers  to  his  recent 
tract.  The  Intereat  of  Princee  and  Statee, 
Bethel's  stinginess,  in  contrast  to  the  hospi- 
tality expected  of  a  sheriff,  became  proverbial. 
—  By  packing  juries  with  Whigs,  the  sheriffs 
protected  persons  prosecuted  by  the  court 
party,  thus  securing  an  ignoramus  verdict 
on  Shaftesbury  himself  shortly  after  this 
poem  was  published.  —  Dryden  applies  to 
him  the  name  of  the  "man  of  the  family  of 
the  house  of  Saul"  who  cursed  David:  v. 
2  Samuel  xvi.  5;  1  Kin^i  ii.  36-46. 

Youth  did  early.   F  reads,  early  Youth  did. 

698.  Sons  of  Belial.  For  the  phrase,  cf .  Deuter- 
onomy xiii.  13 ;  1  Samuel  x.  27. 

617.  Rechabite.  v.  Jeremiah  xxxv.  14. 

624.  Towns  once  burnt.  Referring  to  the  great 
fire  of  London :  cf .  44,  833  f. 

628.  Moses*.  Here  and  in  1.  649  the  early  edi- 
tions print  Moses's. 

632.  Corah.  Titus  Oates  (1649-1705),  the  con- 
triver of  the  Popish  Plot.  Except  that  Korah 
was  a  rebellious  Levite  (v.  Numbers  xvi) 
there  is  no  special  appropriateness  in  the 
name.  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  Anabaptist,  of 
a  family  of  ribbon-weavers,  who  later  became 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman.  He  himself 
first  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England; 
then,  being  disgraced  for  misconduct,  beca^  ^ 
ostensibly  a  Catholic.  During  his  subs^.  ^' 
teavels  in  Spain  he  professed  to  havoaf^^^'^^ 
a  degree  from  the  University  of_:  u  Jf 
(I.  658).  and  to  have  gained  -  -^^  brought 
Jesuit  plots  against  the  Ervnoo  ooo.  on  71 
In  his  testimony,  he  crotif'^'**  ^'^'  ^*  '*' 
his  original  deposition  by  ^^^,  !»»«--,. 
mation,  which  he  stated  h^*^  Brother. 
gotten.  During  the  reign  o^«*  ^  ""^^^^ 
fined,  whipped,  and  Pi»orie-?  Jvf^«™  " 
under  William  III  he  recei"  *®""  *"  **"°* 
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633.  Bmt  tkyatiS*  etc.  Diyden  saroaatically 
compare*  Oates  to  the  brazen  serpent  made 
by  Moses,  which  brought  salvation  to  the 
children  of  Israel:  v.  Numbers  xxi  6-9. 
II89  649.  A  church  vermUiont  etc.  Jovial  church- 
men are  proverbially  of  a  ruddy  complexion : 
Moli^re  speaks  of  Tartuffe's  teint  /rata  and 
bouche  vermeilU  in  a  line  (v.  Tartuffc^  i.  4) 
that  may  have  been  in  Diyden's  mind.  — 
And  when  Moses  came  down  from  Mount 
Sinai  after  his  talk  with  the  liord,  "  the  skin 
of  his  face  shone:'*  v.  Exodus  xxxiv.  29-35  ; 
cf.  889,  103. 

666.  WrU.  F  reads  IFd. 

676.  Aoaa*B  mtarther.  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God- 
frey, the  magistrate  before  whom  Oates  had 
made  his  deposition,  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  a  field,  with  his  sword  run  through 
his  body.  Oates  hastened  to  assert  that  he 
had  been  murdered  by  Catholics,  and  by  his 
complete  suooeas  gained  credence  for  his 
other  stories.  Dryden  here  represents  Oates 
as  instigating  Godfrey's  murder  in  order  to 
profit  by  it,  and,  though  the  mystery  will 
probably  never  be  solved,  his  explanation 
has  important  arguments  in  its  favor.  (Of 
the  most  recent  writers,  John  Pollock,  in 
The  Popith  Plot  (1903)  maintains  that  (God- 
frey was  killed  by  Jesuits,  as  Oates  asserted : 
Alfred  Marks,  in  Who  kitted  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey  f  (1905).  argues  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide.)  For  the  scriptural  compari- 
son, V.  1  Samuel  xv:  Samuel  reproached 
Saul  for  not  killing  Agag,  king  of  the  Am** 
lekites. 

682.  Surrounded,  etc.  v.  n.  110,  18. 

688.  Hia  joy  conceoTd.  F  reada  Diaaemblino  Jay. 

697.  Hybta-dropa.  The  honey  of  Hybia  in 
Sicily  was  famous:  cf.  152, 1123.  n. 

705.  Bovpl  and  Tyrue.  France  and  Holland. 

710.  Baihaheba.  Louise  de  K^roualle,  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  the  reigning  mistress  of 
Charles  II.  The  preceding  line  refers  to  the 
subsidies  which  Charles  received  from  France. 

727.  Believe.  F  reads  believea. 
119,  738.  Wiae  laaachar.  Thomas  Thynne,  of 
Longleat  in  Wiltshire,  who  entertained  Mon- 
mouth on  his  progress  through  the  kingdom 
in  1680.  Wiae  is  sarcastic:  compare  the  de- 
scription (Genesis  xlix.  14)  of  Twsachar  as 
**a  atroriff  aaa  couching  down  between  two 
burdens." 

742.  Deptha.   F  reaida  depth. 

750.  A  brother  and  a  unfe.  Oates  attempted  to 
involve  both  the  Duke  of  York  and  Queen 
Catherine  in  the  Popish  Plot.    The  queen's 

S^ailure  to  bear  children,  by  opening  the  way  for 
prdJDuke  of  York's  succession,  was  in  a  sense 
a  kin|{Me  of  the  party  strife  in  England, 
will  of  ih^uUl  we  think  T  etc.   In  the  remark- 
the  Revolu«l.that  follows,  Dryden  sets  forth 

810.  Metal,  h^  bPol>^<^'  philosophy.  Unlike 
not  distingUtf  n^A^^^unds  the  royal  power 

814.  Loyal.  Smed.  to  kV*  <^"  *  covenant  made 

Royal,  probure  where  dtf  ^*>«  anarchy  of  a 

has  not  secnthus  shows  his  it?^  ^^  ^  **'' 
318.  M<mkind  'optical  turn  of 


mind  by  accepting  a  fundament 
Hobbes.    He  will  not,  however. 
Hobbes  that  this  covenant   on« 
irrevocable,  since  such  a  conch 
the  people  defenseless.    Yet  he 
as  Hobbes  himself,  that  to  admi^ 
governed  can  revoke  their  oovc 
the  door  to  anarchy.    Unable  to  I 
himself  from  this  logical  dilemi 
sides  into  a  kind  of  opportunistic 
tism:  innovation  is  justified  in  es 
to  preserve  the  falling  State :  oth< 
be  condemned.  In  Rdiyio  Laid  (] 
276-355)  Dryden  adopts  a  simil 
attitude  when  discassing  the  relati^ 
ity  of  Scripture  and  tradition. 

777.  Add,  thai  the  powW.  F  reads,  Ti 
which  ia. 

The  pawW  for  property  allow'd. 
nised  possession  of  power. 

785,  786.  What  atandard,  etc.   Tlie 
for  Dryden,  singularly  obscure, 
crowd  is  apparently  compared  to 
after  rising  to  the  nuirk  or  bourn 
intended  to  reach,  overflows  all 
(The  editor  is  here  somewhat  ii 
note  by  Professor  Collins.) 

804.  To  touch  our  ark.  To  commit 
for  touching  the  ark  of  the  covenant.^ 
was  struck  dead:  v.  2  Samuel  vi.  6.  7. 
ISOt  817.  BarzUlai.  James  Butler,  Do] 
Ormond  (1610-88).  As  Lord  Lieutea 
Ireland  (cf.  I.  820)  he  had  fought  brav 
the  side  of  Ciuu-les  I.  He  was  a  comi 
in  exile,  and  later  a  most  loyaJ  and  hon 
servant,  of  Charles  II.  To  him  Dryden 
oated  in  1683  the  translation  of  Plm 
Livea  tor  which  he  wrote  the  Life  of  /*ii 
Here  he  appropriately  gives  him  the  na 
the  aged  benefactor  of  David,  **  a  veiy 
man:'*  v.  2  Samuel  xix.  31-39. 

829.  Hia  bed,  etc.  "The  Duke  of  Ormon 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  Six  of 
sons  were  dead  in  1681,  wlien  this  poen 
published."   [Soorr.] 

831.  Hia  aldeal  hope,  etc.  lliomas,  Ei 
Ossoxy  (1634-80).  He  had  distan^v 
himself  on  sea  in  the  Dutch  wars  of  161 
and  1672-74:  and  on  land  in  1677  and 
fighting  with  the  Dutch  under  the  Prii 
Orange  against  the  French.  At  the  bat 
Mons  (v.  n.  84*,  25)  he  had  commande 
English  auxiliaries.  He  died  of  a  fev 
1680.  —  In  II.  832. 833  Dryden  is  indebt 
Virgil,  ^neid,  v.  49.  50. 

834.  Unequal  falea.  Virgil's  fata  inifua  (a 
fates),  JBneid,  ii.  257;  x.  380. 

838.  O  narrow  circle,  etc.    Cf.  4,  18,  n; 
270-273. 

844.  O  ancient  honor,  etc.  Dryden  is  agai 
debted  to  Virgil;  jEneid,  vi.  878-880. 

846.  Thy  rwme.  F  reads,  thy  Birth  ;  eds. 
6  read,  hia  Name. 

847.  Fame.   F  reads  Worth. 

858.  i4nd  Uft  thia  verae,  etc.  The  heane 
according  to  N.  E.  D.:  "A  temple^Bfa 
structure  of  wood  used  in  loyal  and  1 
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fanerab!  ...  It  was  customary  for  friends 
to  piD  nihort  poems  or  epitaphs  upon  it.*' 

864.  Zadfoc,  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  v.  2  Samuel  viii.  17. 

860.  Thje  Sagan  of  Jeniaalem.  Henry  Compton, 
Bbholp  of  London,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
secoaja  Earl  of  Northampton.  Dryden  takes 
the  word  tagan  (more  correctly  tegen),  mean- 
ing hre/eetf  governor,  from  the  Hebrew.  In 
poet-Vbiblical  times  the  segen  (abbreviated  for 
aegeA  of  the  prieeta)  was  the  priest  next  in 
rank*  to  the  hish  priest.  For  this  note,  and  for 
that 'on  abbethdin  (1.  188)  the  editor  is  in- 
debtf^d  to  Professor  William  Popper  of  the 
University  of  California. 

868.  H%m  of  the  western  dome.  John  Dolben 
(162^88),  Dean  of  Westminster.  By  the  pro- 
phetei  mme  (cf.  2  Kings  ii.  3)  Dryden  means 
the  boys  of  Westminster  School.  Dolben  be- 
eamel  Archbishop  of  York  in  1083:  cf.  7083, 
5-7.  } 

877.  Acfria.  John  Sheffield  (1648-1721).  Earl  of 
Mulgihive,  and  afterwards  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  (1694)  and  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Norm^nby  (1703).  He  was  the  patron  to 
whonn  Dryden  dedicated  his  Aureng-Zebe  and 
his  translation  of  the  /Eneid.  He  is  probably 
eallen  ^utrp-judging  because  of  his  Easay  on 
Satire  (v.  905-906)  and  his  Baeay  on  Poetry. 
In  1079  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Hull,  and  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Yor^hire,  two  of  the  offices  that  had  been 
tak^n  from  Monmouth.  For  further  details, 
▼.  B.  S.  XXV,  xxvi. 

882.  Jotham.  George  Savile  (1633-95).  VIs- 
oount.  Earl,  and  finally  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Trimmers,  a  small  party 
that  sought  to  mediate  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories,  thus  trimming  the  boat.  From 
1673  to  1679  he  had  been  in  opposition  to 
the  government,  as  a  leader  of  the  Country 
party,  the  predecessors  of  the  Whigs;  he  was 
thus  associated  by  political  principles  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  whom  he  was  also 
connected  by  marriage.  From  the  first, 
however,  he  opposed  the  project  of  excluding 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession:  and 
by  his  eloquent  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  November  15,  1680,  in  opposition  to 
Shaftesbury,  he  actually  turned  the  balance 
against  the  Exclusion  Bill  (cf.  n.  114,  402). 
(So  Jotham  in  a  parable  rebuked  the  conspir- 
ator Abimelech  and  his  followers,  and  fore- 
told their  ruin :  v.  Judges  ix.)  His  services  to 
the  king's  party  gained  him  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  government  from  May.  1681, 
to  March.  1682.  Dryden  in  1601  dedicated 
to  him  his  opera  of  King  Arthur. 

''Curiously  enough.  Halifax  records,  on  the 
authority  of  Dryden  himself,  that  the  poet 
was  at  one  time  offered  money  to  write 
verses  against  him  (Devonshire  House  '  note 
book')."  H.  C.  FoxcRorr:  Life  and  Lettere 
cif  Sir  Oeorge  Savile,  Bart.,  First  MarquiM  of 
Halifax,  London.  1898.  vol.  i,  p.  327. 
Piercing.  F  reads  ready. 

888.  HuskaL     LMirenee    ^yd•    (1641-1711). 


Viscount  Hyde,  later  Earl  of  Rochester,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  whom  Dryden  ad- 
dressed in  an  early  poem:  v.  15.  Hyde, 
when  young,  held  important  diplomatic  of- 
fices: in  1670  he  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portent  ministers  of  the  time.  He  was  a 
patron  of  Dryden,  to  whom  poems  ridiculing 
him  are  falsely  ascribed :  v.  917. 991*  Hushai, 
the  friend  of  David,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
overthrowing  the  counsel  of  Achitophel:  ▼. 
2  Samuel  xv-xvii. 
121*  899.  Amiel.  "Edward  Seymour  was  de- 
scended of  the  elder  branch  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  that  nam^  (The  then  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family.)  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1673-79." 
f Scott.  1 

010.  Th*  uneQual  nder  of  the  day.  Phaethon, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  god  of  the  sun,  who  rashly 
attempted  to  drive  liis  father's  chariot. 

944.  Th'  offenders,  eto.  The  Whigs  had  ques- 
tioned the  king's  power  to  pardon  and  com- 
mute punishment,  notably  in  the  cases  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby  and  Lord  Stafford. 

957-060.  ButO  .  .  ,  eon/  These  lines  are  not 
found  in  F:  they  were  added  to  soften  the 
satire  on  Monmouth. 

965.  Patriot's,   v.  n.  113,  170. 

966.  Supplant.  F  reads  destroy ;  the  "ehance  is 
again  in  the  direction  of  mildness. 

071.  His  old  instructor,  etc.  "Shaftesbury,  who 
lost  his  place  as  Chancellor  in  November, 
1673.'*  Crristib.  But  the  line  may  possibly 
refer  to  Shaftesbury's  dismissal  in  October, 
1679,  from  the  post  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
the  preceding  April:  cf.  140«  203. 
123,  081.  They  petitton.  v.  n.  112,170.  The  next 
line  refers  of  course  to  Genesis  xxvii.  22. 

087.  Uneatiate,  ete.   v.  Proverbs  xxx.  16,  16. 

1006.  Lau),  etc.  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  was  not 
allowed  to  behold  the  face  of  the  Lord,  "  For 
there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live; "  he  was 
permitted,  however,  to  see  the  "back  parts" 
of  the  Lord  (Exodus  xxxiii.  20-23).  Dryden 
here  terms  Grace  the  hinder  parts  of  Law: 
the  Whigs  have  clamored  for  Law  against  the 
Catholics  and  denied  the  king's  power  to 
grant  pardon:  hence  they  shall  behold  the 
face  of  Law  and  die  themselves. 

1010.  By  their  own  arts,  ete.  Dryden  borrows 
from  Ovid:  cf.  727,  730.  740. 

1012.  Against  themselves,  etc.  "This  is  rather 
an  imprudent  avowal  of  what  was  actually 
the  policy  of  the  court  faction  at  this  time. 
They  contrived  to  turn  against  Shaftesbury 
and  hb  party  many  of  those  very  witnesses 
by  whom  so  many  Cathotics  had  been  brought 
to  execution."  [Scott.] 

1028.  Henceforth,  ete.  C;f.  11,  202.  203;  20,  71, 
n. :  428,  5-8. 

pBOLoncB  ...  TO  Tbv  Lotal  Bsotbvh. 
Neither  of  these  pieees  is  directly  assigned  to 
Dryden  in  the  1682  edition  of  Southerne's 
pl«y,  from  whieh  the  present  texts  are  taken. 
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But  in  the  dedicatory  letter  in  which  South- 
erne  offers  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  **the 
first  fruits  of  his  Muse,"  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : "  Nor  durst  I  have  attempted 
thus  far  into  the  world,  had  not  the  Laureate's 
own  pen  secur'd  me,  maintaining  the  out- 
works, while  I  lay  safe  intrench'd  within  his 
Knes;  and  maUce«  ill  nature,  and  censure 
were  fore'd  to  grin  at  a  distance." 

The  two  pieces  were  also  published  by  Ton- 
son  as  a  broadside  (undated),  of  which  the 
editor  has  used  a  copy  made  at  the  British 
Museum.  Here  both  pieces  are  ascribed  to 
Dryden,  and  the  epilogue  is  said  to  have  been 
''spoken  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Cook:"  cf.  15ff> 
(Bpil,).  The  only  variations  of  text  of  any 
importance  are  And  (for  Bui)  in  1.  43  of  the 
Proloau»t  and  to  (for  till)  in  I.  2  of  the  Bpi- 
looue.  In  11.  36  and  46  of  the  Prologue  the 
text  published  with  the  plaV  reads,  Th^ 
miter^d  and  m^ptre :  both  obvious  miq;»ints. 
198>,  7.  PtHtwne.  v.  n.  112«  179. 

18.  The  Whig,  etc.  This  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Shaftesbury's  party  in  1681. 

19.  Orave  penny  tAronidere,  etc.  Scott  minted 
a  copy  (v.  SS.  vi.  237-240)  of  the  identical 
pamphlet  to  which  Dryden  rtfers,  and  of 
whicii  his  verses  might  serve  as  a  summary. 
It  describes  the  pope-burning  of  November  17, 
1679. 

20.  Sir  BdmonA-berry.  v.  n.  118,  676. 

128%  60.  jPivs  prai/tfi0  sotnte,  etc.  TheCSonvent- 
icle  Act  of  1664  prohibitcxl  all  religious  meet- 
ings, not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  Church  of  England,  at  which  there  should 
be  assembled  "five  persons  or  more  .  .  .  over 
and  above  those  of  the  same  household." 
7.  The  KvnQ*e  Houee.  "Where  the  play  was 
acted."  SooTT. 

184*,  15.   An  honegt  fury,  etc.    C^.  n.  117,  586. 

21.  The  leaden  farthino.  "Alluding  to  the 
tokens  Issued  by  tradesmen  in  place  of  copper 
money,  which,  though  not  a  kfl^  tender  of 
payment,  continued  to  be  current  by  the 
eredit  of  the  individual  whose  name  they 
bore."  CScoTT.) 

26.  Peneion-parliameni.  "The  parliament  which 
•at  from  the  Restoration  till  1678  bore  tlus 
ignominious   epithet    among    the    Whigs." 

BOOTT. 

40.  True  ProUtiaiUe,  A  title  that  the  Whigi 
arrogated  to  themselves,  insinuating  that  the 
Tories  were  false  ones,  almost  PaiHsts:  cf .  n. 
lOQi,  6,  and  heading  to  Mac  Fleeknoe,  134* 
There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  emigration  of 
the  French  Huguenots  into  England,  caused 
by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

Pbouxiub  ...  to  Thb  Princmb  or  Clbvbs. 
Lee  based  his  play  on  the  celebrated  romance 
of  the  same  title,  by  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 
The  ^rtuous  Princess  of  Cleves  confesses  her 
love  for  the  Duke  Nemours  to  her  husband, 
and  claims  his  protection  against  herself. 
The  Prince  of  Cleves  dies  of  grief  at  the 
thought  of  her  (assumed)  infidelity.  There- 
upon her  sense  of  honor  and  duty  proves 
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iaring  his 

ng  joke 

that  he 

at  the 


stronger  than  her  love  for  Nen'^ 
advances  she    rejects,  afterw; 
entirely  from  life  at  court:  v. 
23-32.    This  delicate  central  sit 
surrounds  with  an  underplot  unus 
even  for  the  Restoration  stage 
is  the  person  described  in  the  o; 
of  the  Prologue. 

1S4S  19.  Perjuria,  etc.    Ovid,  iirs  A 
of.  787,  714,  716. 

195*,  34.  Renouneing.    At  this  time, 
was  to  fail  to  follow  suit,  though  in 
of  a  proper  card.   It  now  usually 
fail  to  follow  suit  through  the  lack 
card. 
6.  High-Hying.    An  epithet  applied 
treme  Tories,  who  supported  lofty 
behalf  of  the  authori^  of  the  Id 
Church. 
Thb    MxDAii.    On  this  poem,  ▼.  B 
The   motto  is  from  Virgil,  iki 
589:  cf.  a04,  792-795.     As  in 
Abeahm  and  Achitophd,  Dryden's 
never  directly  joined  to  the  poem 
lifetime. 

196S  14.  PoUmdet,      "It  was  a  stai 
among  the  opponents  of  Shaftesbui 
hoped  to  be  chosen  King  of  Po 
vacancy  in  1673-74  when  John  £ 
elected."   [Soott.)   Hence  his  foUo 
called  Polanders. 
23.  B.  George  Bower,  the  artist  of  th4  Medal: 

▼.  headnote. 
34.  No-ProMUmt  Plot.  A  tract  in  three  parts, 
by  Robert  Faguson(v.  142,  321,  n.)  pub- 
lished in  1681-82.  The  full  title  of  the  first 
part  is:  No  Proteetant-Plot :  or  the  pretended 
conepiracy  of  Proteetante  againet  tKe  King  and 
Oovemment  dieoovered  to  be  a  eonapiraey  o$ 
ihe  Papiete  agatnet  the  King  and  hie  Protewlant 
SubjecU.  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  writes  in 
D.  N.  B.:  "The  authorship  of  the  first  two 
parts  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Rhaftca 
bury,  but  Ferguson  claims  the  authorship  of 
the  whole  three."  The  object  of  it  was  to  de- 
fend Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  from  the 
charge  of  having  treasonable  designs  against 
the  king  at  Oxford. 
42.  Scanderbeg.  An  Albanian  prince  (14147- 
67),  famous  for  his  wars  against  the  Turks. 
When  the  Turks  captured  Alessio,  where  he 
was  buried,  the  janiaaries  disinterred  his 
bones,  and  used  them  as  amulets. 

la6^  10.  Aeeocialion.  Among  Shaftesbury's  psb- 
pers  there  was  found  the  draught  of  a  pro jeet, 
unsigned,  and  not  in  his  handwriting,  for  an 
Association  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion^ 
the  king's  person,  and  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
This  wss  a  main  support  of  the  charge  of 
high  treason  that  had  been  rejected  by  the 
grand  jury. 

Similar  projects  had  also  been  mooted  in 
parliament.  —  "  Another  vote  (in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  second  short  parliament 
1680]  went  much  higher:  it  was  for  an  Asso* 
dation,  copied  from  that  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
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time,  for  the  revenging  the  king's  death  upon 
aU  Papiste.  if  he  should  happen  to  be  killed. 
The  precedent  of  that  time  was  a  specioue 
eok>r.  But  this  difference  was  assigned  be- 
tween the  two  cases:  Queen  Elisabeth  was  in 
no  danger  but  from  Papists:  so  that  Associa- 
tion struck  a  terror  into  that  whole  party, 
which  did  prove  a  real  security  to  her.  and 
therefore  her  ministers  set  it  on.  But  now  it 
was  said  there  were  many  republicans  still 
in  the  nation,  and  many  of  CromweH's  officers 
were  yet  alive,  who  seemed  not  to  repent  of 
what  they  had  done;  so  some  of  these  might 
by  this  means  be  encouraged  to  attempt  on 
the  king's  life,  presuming  that  both  the 
auspieions  and  revenges  of  it  would  be  cast 
upon  the  duke  and  the  Papists.  Great  use 
was  made  of  this  to  posssas  all  people  that 
this  Association  was  intended  to  destroy  the 
king  instead  of  preserving  him.'*  Buhnbt. 

"  Lord  Essex  .  .  .  moved  [in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  same  parliament]  that  an  Asso- 
ciation shoukl  be  entered  into  to  maintain 
those  expedients  (of  limiting  the  royal  power 
case  a  Gkthohc  should  become  king),  and 
kt  some  cautionary  towns  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Assooiators  during  the 
king's  life  to  make  them  good  after  his  death. 
The  king  looked  on  this  as  a  deposing  of 
himself  .  .  .  and  as  worae  than  the  Ex- 
ehiaion."  Inn. 

37.  To  pefitionm  a  emtrd.  The  Act  of  13  Gar.  IL 
e.  6  (1661>,  provided  that  no  persons,  without 
previous  kigal  permission,  should  procure  more 
than  twenty  signatures  to  any  petition,  and 
that  no  petition  shoukl  be  presented  to  the 
king  or  the  parliament  by  a  body  of  more 
than  ten  persons. 
137>,  0.  Your  doad  aii<Aor'«  patnpM§t,  etc  The 
reference  is  to  ^n  Aeeottni  of  tho  Growth  of 
Fopory  and  Arbitrary  Ootemnunt  in  Englandt 
by  Andrew  Marvell  (1021-78).  published  in 
1677.  "Asittraoedtiie  intrigues  of  the  court 
of  England  with  that  of  France,  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  nation."   CSoorr.) 

1^.  BuehoMm,  Gewge  Buchanan  (1506-82), 
famous  as  historian,  political  writer,  and 
Latin  poet.  In  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
text  he  defends  Kmilod  monarchy.  The  book 
was  a  favorite  with  the  men  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  but  the  editor  can  find  no  con- 
firmation for  the  statement  that  Milton  was 
particularly  indebted  to  it. 

12.  0ui9arda.  Gf.  154,  155  (Prol.);  8,  101, 
102. 

DavHa,  An  Italian  historian  (1676-1631). 
His  Storia  ddle  Quern  CivUi  di  Franeia  is 
said  to  have  gone  through  more  than  two 
hundred  editions. 

20.  Theodore  Beta,  A  French  reformer  (Th^ 
dore'de  B^se.  1619-1606),  the  leader  of  the 
Calvinist  party  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 

86.  iSpffie.  So  in  eds.  1  and  3:  ed.  2  reads  aame. 

63.  A  paralld  betwixt  thie  Aeeociationt  etc.  *'  In 
1684  there  was  a  general  Aasociation  entered 
into  by  the  subjects  of  Queen  Elisabeth  for 
the  defense  of  her  person,  supposed  to  be 


endangered  by  the  pbta  of  the  (Catholics  and 

maloontenta."   (Scott.] 
66.  Of  the  one,  Eds.  2  and  3  omit  the. 
137*9  23.  L«<yoi«'oer«M,eto.    Settle,  for  example, 

continually  introduoea  parodiea  of  Dryden's 

own  verses  into  his  Abaalom  Senior,  which  he 

wrote  in  reply  to  Aboalom  and  Aehitophei; 

cf.  B.  S.  xxviii. 
30.  The  Nonoonformiel  pareon,  etc.  v.  n.  109*9 

1  (verse). 
41.  /•  prinied.  Eds.  2  and  3  read  are  pruUsd. 

61.  Sttuey  Jack.  Jack  was  a  coomion  epithet 
at  this  time  for  a  low-bred  or  ill-mannered 
fellow. 

1289  10  (prose),  /ridk  wiineetee.  Certain  Irish- 
men who,  protected  by  Shaftesbury,  bad  told 
of  a  Catholic  plot  in  Ireland,  later  turned 
against  hlih.  The  Whigs  refused  to  credit 
them  when  they  began  to  swear  on  the  Tory 
side. 
3  (verae).  PoUeh.  v.  n.  VtS^  14. 

26.  A  martial  hero,  etc  There  ia  much  miare- 
preaentation  in  the  following  linea;  ▼.  n.  Ill, 
160.  Shaf  teabury  waa  twenty-three  before  he 
became  a  rebel;  and,  according  to  Chiiatie* 
the  chargea  in  U.  32-36,  38.  lack  authorityt 
and  that  in  I.  37  ia  exaggerated. 

27.  Fiomy.  d.  Ill,  167,  n. 

41.  Interlope.  To  traffic  irregularly,  without  a 
proper  lioenae:  cf.  261*  17. 

62.  White  witehee.  Witchea  uaing  their  aaper- 
natural  arte  only  for  good  purpoaea. 

66.  He  Utoe'd,  etc   v.  119,  176.  n. 
129,  73.  So  Sameon,  etc  v.  Judgea  xvi.  16-20. 

77.  When  hie  juat  eovereign,  etc  In  March. 
1672.  the  king,  aupported  by  Aahley,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  created  Earl' of  Shaf  tee- 
bury,  issued  a  Decburation  of  Indulgence, 
granting  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Dia- 
aentera.  When  parliament  reaiated  this 
meaaure,  as  an  abuae  of  the  prerogative* 
Charlea  withdrew  it,  in  March,  1673.  Shaftes- 
bury, who  aeema  to  have  learned  in  the  mean- 
time of  the  intriguea  of  Charlea  with  France 
for  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  England,  then  aupported,  in  oppoaition  to 
the  king,  the  Teat  Act,  by  which  all  honest 
Catholics  and  most  dissenters  were  excluded 
from  office.  Owing  to  this  proceeding  he  lost 
his  place  as  Chancellor  in  November.  1673, 
and  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  king's  advisers. 
He  then  entered  on  a  course  of  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  king. 

94.  Thou  leap'et,  etc.  Dryden  inserts  this  lon^r 
line  of  fourteen  syllables,  for  which  he  was  un- 
justly ridiculed  by  contemporaries,  to  sym- 
bolise, by  its  departure  from  regular  meter, 
the  departures  of  the  crowd  from  reason.  (Cf* 
429, 75,  n;  786, 83,  n;  820, 666;  891, 106,  n; 
807,  568.)  At  this  time,  also,  Pindar  was  re- 
garded as  a  peculiarly  wild  and  unoovomable 
poet:  V.  91*,  26.  Hence,  in  translating  some 
of  his  odes,  Cowl&y  used  an  irregular  versifi- 
cation, in  which  he  frequently  employed  Alex- 
andrine lines,  of  twelve  syllables,  hence  called 
Pindaric  lines;  and  occasionally  still  bnger 
lines,  of  fourteen  sylbU>les:  cf.  I8I9  612* 
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95.  Athens,  etc.  The  Athenians  put  to  death 
Phocion  on  a  charge  of  treason  (b.  c.  317) 
and  Socrates  on  a  charge  of  impiety  (b.  c. 
309).  In  both  cases  they  later  repented  of 
their  acts,  and  raised  statues  to  tiie  memory 
of  their  victims. 

119.  Jehu.  V.  2  Kings  ix.  20. 

131.  We  loathe,  etc.  v.  Numbers  xi. 

135.  Thai  kings,  etc.  A  Tory  maxim,  still 
maintained  as  an  English  legal  fiction. 

145.  The  man,  etc.  Dryden  is  probably  in- 
debted, as  Saintsbury  shows,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  vii.  Id.  2 
The  story  goes  back  ultimately  to  an  anecdote 
concerning  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus  Agelas- 
tua  (the  nmer-laughing),  the  grandfather  of 
the  triumvir:  v.  C.  Lucilii  Qarminum  Reli- 
qui<B,  ed.  F.  Marx,  Leipsig,  1904,  vol.  i,  p.  80; 
vol.  ii,  pp.  412-414. 
130f  149.  The  toiinesses,  etc.  See  note  on  Irish 
vfitnesses,  138,  10  (prose).  Other  witnesses 
also  had  changed  sides.  The  Whigs  were 
loth  to  admit  that  they  had  been  the  dupes 
of  men  who  lived  by  perjury,  and  yet  could 
make  no  other  tenable  defense  against  the 
accusations  brought  against  them. 

156.  They  rack,  etc.  Referring  to  the  dJasenters' 
plea  that  each  individual  should  interpret 
the  Scriptures  for  himself:  and  to  some  ex- 
tremists* claim  of  an  immediate  inspiration, 
which  authorised  them  to  preach  in  public, 
all  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Cf.  159*.  9-22;  167,  398-426;  223,  224, 
452-496:  227,  676-708. 

173.  Yei  monsters,  etc.  A  rominiacence  of 
Ovid:  c/.  391,  565-572. 

174.  Enoender'd  on.  So  ed.  1  (without  Latin 
motto)  and  eds.  2, 3 ;  ed.  1  (with  Latin  motto) 
reads  Enlivend  by. 

179-182.  Thy  .  .  .  hands  So  ed.  1  (without 
Latin  motto),  and  eds.  2,  3;  ed.  1  (with  Latin 
motto)  transposes  the  couplets  179.  180  and 
181,  182,  and  in  182  reads.  But  vhat's  the 
Head. 

181.  The  head,  etc.  **As  matters  carried  more 
and  more  the  appearance  of  actual  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  war,  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
citisens  of  London  began  to  draw  to  the 
royal  party.  By  means  of  this  party  Sir  John 
Moore,  a  man  favorable  to  the  court,  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor."  (Soott.I  He  could, 
however,  accomplish  little  while  hampered 
by  his  ttoo  oottty  hands,  the  Whig  sheriffs, 
Shute  and  Pilkington.  v.  152, 1131-1140,  and 
note  on  1135. 

201.  Whether,  etc.  Cf.  127>,  liie-161. 

205.  Their  trait*rotts  combination.  The  Asso- 
ciation: V.  n.  126',  10. 

217.  Thus,  etc.  v.  Matthew  xxi.  33-39. 
131,  226.  Cyclop-like.    A  reference  to  the  story 
of  the  Cyck>ps  Polyphemus,  who  ate  the 
flesh  of  men:  v.  Odyssey,  ix. 

229.  Clip  .  .  .  ring.  Until  1662,  most  of  the 
money  coined  in  England  was  hammered, 
not  milled,  and  the  hammered  money  con- 
tinued in  circulation  after  that  date:  cf.  518>, 
45,  D.  Sueh  coins  were  liable  to  be  clipped  on 


the  edge:  if  the  clipping  extended  within  the 
ring  inside  which  the  sovereign's  head  was 
placed,  the  piece  would  not  pass  current. 
V.  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  447:  "Pray  God,  your  voice, 
like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  crack*d 
within  the  ring." 

237.  Their  crime.   Eds.  2  and  3  read  the  Crime 

240.  Whet  like  a  Croatian  band.  Taken  merely 
as  a  symbol  of  lawless  ferocity,  probably  with 
an  allusion  to  the  wan  between  Austria  sjxl 
Turkey. 

270.  Slum.  "  New  wine  used  to  freshen  up  stale 
and  cause  a  second  fermentation."  (Saxnt9- 
8URY.1    Cf.  n.  741 S  50. 

272.  The  formidable  cripple.  For  further  satire 
on  Shaftesbury's  bodily  infirmities,  ▼.  907, 
100-114. 

285.  Bedlam.  The  popular  term  for  a  famous 
lunatic  asylum,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  of 
Bethlehem,  in  London:  cf.  875,  212. 

287.  Without,  etc.  Compare  the  conclusion  to 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther  (252,  2567  f), 
which  similarly  prophesies  discord  among  the 
poet's  opponents. 

293.  Thy  decrepit  age.  "Shaftesbury  was  at  this 
period  little  above  sixty  years  old.  But  he 
was  in  a  state  of  premature  decrepitude: 
partly  owing  to  natural  feebleness  of  body, 
and  partly  to  an  injury  which  he  rec^ved  by 
an  overturn  in  a  Dutch  carriage  when  he  was 
in  Holland,  in  1660,  as  one  of  the  Parlismeo- 
tary  (Committee."  (Scott.] 
182,  317.  Collatine.  Lucius  Tarquinius  Colla- 
tinus  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  his  kinsman 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  was  elected  one  of 
the  first  two  consuls.  He  was  later  compelled 
to  withdraw  himself,  owing  to  his  bearing  the 
name  of  Tarquin.  Thus.  Dryden  predicts, 
Monmouth,  if  he  ever  became  king,  would  be 
compelled  to  withdraw,  owing  to  his  kinship 
with  the  royal  line. 

323.  Pudet,  etc.  Ovid.  Mstamorphoses,  i.  757, 
758,  with  a  change  of  nobis  to  vobis  to  suit  the 
context.  "Shameful  is  it  that  these  insults 
could  be  spoken  to  you,  and  could  not  be 
refuted."  a.  400,  1063,  1064. 

20.  Ones,  vfhen,  etc.  v.  Job  i.  6. 

21.  Whitehall.  Cf.  390,  227,  n. 

133<,  29.  The  father,  etc.  Cf.  121,  957-960. 
To  TBB  Duchess.  Dryden  had  already  (1677) 
dedicated  The  State  of  innoeenes  to  this  lady. 
Scott  writes  of  her:  "She  was  at  this  time 
in  all  the  splendor  of  beauty :  tall,  and  ad- 
mirably formed  in  her  person;  dignified  and 
graceful  in  her  deportment,  her  complexion 
very  fair,  and  her  hair  and  eyebrows  of  the 
purest  black.  Her  personal  charms  fully 
merited  the  encomiastic  strains  of  the  follow- 
ing epistle." 

188*,  22.  Three  gloomy  years.  The  Duke  of 
York's  oonUnuous  residence  in  Scotland,  as 
high  commissioner,  had  begun  only  in  Octo- 
ber, 1680.  But  Dryden  apparently  counts 
the  time  since  his  withdrawal  to  the  Low 
Countries,  in  March,  1679,  daring  the  excite- 
ment over  the  Popish  Plot. 
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84.  Jomph*9  dnam.  The  drMm  of  Phanoh 
interiweted  by  Jooeph:  ▼.  GeoMia  zlL 

38.  TkB  peopU'9,  etc.  a.  119,  238.  230. 
184«  Mao  Fiacknob.  For  further  detftUs  on  the 
oeeaeion  of  this  poem,  v.  B.  8.  zxriii,  zzix. 
—  Dr.  Johneon  was  probebly  led  into  his  mis- 
statement in  regard  to  it  by  a  passage  in 
Gibber's  life  of  Dryden. 
On  Tru0-Biu^Ptot€dttnt,  of.  134>,  40.  n. 

8.  FUeknoe.  Flecknoe  was,  it  is  said,  by  birth 
nn  Iiishman,  and  by  profession  a  Gktbolio 
priest.  Marvel]  saw  him  in  Rome  about  1645, 
and  describes  the  meeting  in  a  rough-hewn 
satire,  Ffadbnos,  <m  Bnoliak  PrieM  at  Borne. 
Dryden,  who  aMMuruitly  had  no  personal 
quarrel  with  him.  seleeted  him  for  his  pur- 
pose simply  as  a  man  who  for  a  generation 
had  been  a  notoriously  bad  poet.  The  verses 
in  which  Flecknoe  complimented  Diyden  are 

V    as  follows: 


i>rey(fen  the  Mnaes  darling  and  dellglit. 

Than  whom  none  ever  flew  to  high  a  flight. 

Some  have  their  vains  to  droafe,  as  from  earth. 

Their  Mnaes  onely  sssm  to  have  tane  their  hirth. 

Others  hat  water-Poet*  are,  have  gon 

Ho  farther  tlan  to  th'  Fount  qf  Helicon: 

And  they  *r  hot  aiery  one$^  whose  Muse  eoare  up 

No  UtfMr  than  to  rnoent  AwaoMM  top ; 

WhUet  thoa,  with  thtne,  dost  seem  to  have  moonted 


Then  he  who  fsteht  [«tc]£rom  Aovaa  Celestial  flre: 
And  dost  as  far  snrpaes  all  others,  as 
/Vre  does  all  other  dements  eorpaae. 

Flbckmox,  Bpigrawu^  ISIO,  p.  10. 

For  a  passage  in  which  Diyden  seems  in- 
debted to  Flecknoe,  v.  148,  418^420,  n. 

11.  WaeJU.  Ed.  1  reads  tMre/U. 

12.  IFor.  Ed.  1  rsadi  ware. 

15.  Sh .   Ed.  1,  here  and  elsewhere,  reads 


"Thomas  ShadweU  (1642r-02)  made  sev- 
eral  essays  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  deplor- 
ably bad.  But  in  comedy  he  was  much  more 
successful ;  and,  in  that  oapadtyt  Dryden 
does  him  great  injustice  in  pronouncing  him  a 
dunce.  On  the  eontraiy,  I  think  mawt  of 
Shadwell's  comedies  may  be  read  with  great 
pleasure.  They  do  not,  indeed,  exhibit  any 
brilliancy  oi  wit,  or  ingenuity  of  intrigue; 
but  the  characters  are  truly  dramatic,  origi- 
nal, and  well  drawn,  and  the  picture  of  man- 
ners which  they  exhibit  gives  us  a  lively  idea 
of  those  of  the  author's  age.  As  ShadweU 
proposed  Jonson  for  his  model,  peculiarity 
of  character,  <a  what  was  then  technically 
called  humor,  was  what  he  chiefly  wished  to 
exhibit;  and  in  this  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  has  often  succeeded  admirably. 

**  la  his  SjndU  Dedicatory  to  Bwy  Fair 
(1689)  ShadweU  complains  of  the  hardships 
he  suflFered  owing  to  his  Whig  iwinciples :  *  I 
never  could  recant  in  the  worst  of  times, 
when  my  ruin  was  designed,  and  my  life  was 
sought,  and  for  near  ten  years  I  was  kept  from 
the  exerdse  of  that  profession  which  had  af- 
forded me  a  competent  subsistence.'  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  he  was  among  the  first 
to  hail  the  dawn  of  the  Bevohition.  and  that 


WilUam  distinguished  him  by  the 
laurel,  of  which  Disrden  was  deprived.  Shad- 
weU ctid  not  long  enjoy  this  triumph  over  his 
great  enemy.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  his  taking  an  overdose  of  opium, 
to  the  use  of  which  he  was  inordinate^  ad- 
dicted. —  In  person,  ShadweU  was  large,  cor- 
pulent, and  unwieldy,  a  dreumstanoe  which 
our  author  generally  keeps  in  the  eye  of  the 
reader."     (Soott.)    Cf.  158,33.n. 

20.  Heywtod  and  Shirley.  Thomas  Heywood 
(d.  1650?)  was  probably  the  most  proUfic  of 
the  Elisabethan  dramatists;  he  claims  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  writing  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  phors,  of  which,  however, 
only  twenty-four  are  preserved.  —  James 
Shirley  (1506-1666)  the  hat  of  the  EUsar 
bethan  dramatists,  was  also  a  proKfio  writer; 
thirty-six  plays  by  him  survive.  These 
authoFB  do  not  deserve  the  contempt  here 
shown  them  by  Dryden,  who  probably  was 
ill  acquainted  with  their  writings.  Heywood 
wrote  a  play  called  The  Late  Laneathire 
Wik^ee,  the  title  of  which  leappean  in  The 
Laneaehire  WUehee  of  ShadweU:  and  in  Ills 
Love's  If  ia<r«M  he  treated  the  story  of  Psyche, 
whieh  ShadweU  took  for  the  sabjeet  of  an 
opera.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dry- 
den had  these  facts  in  mind  when  he  made 
Heywood  a  H/pe  <d  ShadweU. 

38.  And,  ooareek/,  etc.   Ed.  1  reads: 

I  ooonly  Cloath'd  in  Drugget  Kniset,  oame. 

Noneieh  druygeL  **Thi8  stuff  (a  coarse 
woolen  fabric)  appears  to  have  been  sacred  to 
the  use  of  the  poorer  votaries  of  Fkrnassus; 
and  it  is  somewhat  odd  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  dress  of  our  poet  himself  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  his  fortunes.  An  old  gentle- 
man who  corresponded  with  the  Oentleman*e 
Mayaeine  saars  he  remembers  our  author  in 
thia  dress."   [Soarr.] 

M I  remember  plain  John  Dryden  (before  be 
paid  his  court  with  success  to  the  great)  in 
one  uniform  clothing  of  Norwich  drugget. 
I  have  eat  tarts  with  him  and  Madam  Reeve 
at  the  Mulberry  Oarden,  when  our  author 
advanced  to  a  sword  and  chadreux  wig." 
Obntlbmaii's  Maoabinb,  XV.  09  (February. 
1745). 

36.  King  John  at  Pcrtuyai.  Flecknoe  bad  visited 
Portugal,  and  boasts  of  being  patronised  by 
the  king. 

37.  The  prehide.  Ed.  1  reads  a  prelude. 
185«  41.  Conunander,   Ed.  1  reads  eommatidsrt. 

42.  Bpeom  blankete,  etc.  Tossing  in  a  blanket 
is  the  pnnishmont  visited  upon  Sir  Samuel 
Hearty  (v.  n.  136,  181)  in  The  ViHuoeo :  see 
act  ii  of  that  play .  There  is  also  a  reference  to 
the  titfe  of  ShadweU's  play  Bpeom  WeUe. 

43.  ThenewArion.  Arion  was  an  ancient  Greek 
muridan,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  700.  Once, 
when  he  was  returning  to  Oorinth  from  Sicily, 
where  he  had  won  the  prise  in  a  musical  con- 
test, his  Ufe  was  threatened  by  the  rude 
sailors,  who  were  greedy  for  his  proper^. 
He  gained  permission  once  more  to  deUght 
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himeelf  with  his  music,  plaoed  himaelf  in  the 
prow  of  the  ship,  Muig  and  played  upon  hia 
lyre,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The 
sonc-loving  dolphins  that  had  oarowded  about 
his  ship  carried  him  safe  to  land.  —  Dryden 
in  these  lines  apparently  refos  to  some  actual 
festii^,  now  lost  to  memory,  in  which  Shad- 
well  took  part.  Shadwell  in  his  preface  to 
Pgyeke  boasts  of  his  sldll  in  music. 
44.  TrembUno.  Ed.  1  reads  irembUa. 

47.  Sehoea.  £d.  1  reads  IBocto.  PisrinoAOeyia 
shown  on  a  map  in  Stow's  Survey  of  London, 
1720  (book  iv,  between  pp.  108  and  109),as  a 
passage  between  the  Strand  and  Hollowell  St. 

48.  AaUm  Hall.  So  ed.  1 :  ed.  2  reads  A  — 
HalL  This  allusion  has  never  been  explained. 

£0.  its  att  etc.  Ed.  1  reads: 

And  gently  waft  the  over  all  along. 

fi2.  Papen,  etc  Ed.  1  reads.  Paper  m  (ku 
Tkrathmg-Hand. 

68.  St,  Andri'a.  Ed.  1  reads  St.  Andrew*8. 
"St.  Andr^  was  an  eminent  dancing  master 
of  the  period."   [Scott.] 

54.  PavcAa.  "This  unfortunate  opera  was 
imitated  from  the  French  of  Moli^re,  and 
finished,  as  Shadwell  assures  us,  in  the  space 
of  five  weeks.  The  author  having  no  talents 
for  poetry  and  no  ear  for  vendfication,  Payehe 
is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  the  frivo- 
lous dramatic  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
was,  however,  got  vp  with  extreme  magnifi- 
cence, and  received  much  applause  on  its 
first  appearance  in  1674."  [Soott.] 

Some  expressions  in  Shadwell's  prtface 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  sneer  at  the  heroic 
plays  of  Drycton,  with  whom,  however,  he 
was  apparently  still  on  good  terms:  "Though 
I  expect  more  candor  from  the  best  writera 
in  rhsnne,  the  more  moderate  of  them  .  .  . 
are  very  much  oflfended  with  me  for  leaving 
niy  own  ixt>vinoe  of  comedy,  to  invade  their 
dominion  of  rhyme.  But  methinks  they 
might  be  satisfied,  since  I  have  made  but  a 
small  incurrion,  and  am  resolved  to  retire. 
And  were  I  never  so  powerful,  they  should 
escape  me,  as  the  northern  people  did  the 
Romans,  thdr  craggy  barren  territories 
being  not  worth  the  conquering." 

57.  Singlelon.  "Singleton  was  a  musical  per- 
former of  some  eminence,  and  is  mentioned 
as  such  in  Shadwell's  Btay  Fair,  act  iii,  sc.  1. 
\^llerius,  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  is  a' 
principal  character  in  Davenant's  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  where  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue  is  in 
a  sort  of  Isrrical  recitative.  —  The  combina- 
tion of  the  lute  and  sword  is  taken  from  The 
BAearaal  (act  v),  where  Bayes  infoims  his 
critical  friends  that  his  whole  battle  is  to  be 
represented  by  two  persons:  'for  I  make  'em 
both  come  out  in  armor,  cap-a^pie,  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  hung  with  a  scarlet 
ribbon  at  their  wrists,  (which,  you  know, 
represents  fighting  enouiB^,)  each  of  'em 
holding  a  hxte  in  his  hand.  ...  I  make  'em, 
sir,  play  the  battle  in  reeitativo.*  The  ad- 
vene gsoerab  enter  accordingly,  and  perform 


a  sort  of  duet,  in  parody  of  passsgwa  in  The 
Siege  of  Rhode*:*  (Soott.) 

58.  Bore,  Ed.  1  reads  ioore. 

84.  Cloee  to.  Ed.  1  reads  Cloae  hn. 

Avguela.  v.  50*  1177,  n.  Tike  fbUowing 
line  alludes  to  the  fears,  especially  rife  in  the 
City,  of  Popish  intrigues:  of.  141,  306-^00. 
Professor  Saintsbury  points  out  that  the 
phrase,  "Augusta  is  indin'd  to  fears,"  is 
found  in  [the  prologue  of]  Growne*s  CaHeio 
(1675).  It  is  there  ako  applied  to  London. 

60.  Of  all,  eto.   Ed.  1  reads: 

An  Empty  name  of  all  the  Pile  Bemalna 

71.  Lovee.  Ed.  1  reads  Love. 

72,  73.  Where  .  .  .  eieep.  A  parody  of  a  coup- 
let in  the  first  book  of  Cowl^'s  Davideia  : 

Where  their  vast  oomt  the  motlier  waters  keep. 
And,  midistDrb'd  by  moons,  in  sDenoe  sleep. 

Another  couplet  in  the  same  passage: 

Beneath  the  dens  where  onfletcht  tempests  lie. 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try,— 

is  parodied  in  lines  76,  77. 

74.  Nurteru.  This  was  a  theater  erected  under  a 
patent  issued  by  Charles  11  in  1664:  "for 
the  makeing  upp  and  8UK>l3ring  of  a  company 
for  acting  of  playes,  and  instructing  boyes 
and  gyrles  in  the  art  of  plasrang,  to  bee  in  the 
nature  of  a  Nursery,  from  time  to  time  to  be 
removed  to  the  said  two  severall  theatres 
abovementioned  [that  is,  those  of  the  King's 
Ounpany  and  of  ^e  Duke's  (Company),  which 
said  company  shall  bee  called  by  the  name 
of  a  Nurseiy  "  (Shakeepeare  Soeieitf'e  Papers, 
vol.  iii,  1847,  p.  167).  The  patent  adds:  "We 
doe  expressly  hereby  prohibite  that  any  ob- 
soene,  scandalous,  or  oflfensive  psasages  be 
brought  upon  the  stage,  but  such  onely  shalbe 
there  had  and  lued,  as  may  consist  with 
harmeleas  and  inoffensive  delii^ts  and  recrea- 
tions." The  Nursery  stood  in  (jolding  (later 
(3oIden)  Lane,  which  adjoins  the  Barbican, 
a  street  which  took  its  name  in  the  manner 
'Inscribed  by  Dryden.  It  was  much  ridiculed 
hy  the  wits  of  the  time.  In  Buckingham's 
Rehearsal  (act  ii,  sc.  2),  Bayes,  representing 
Dryden,  makes  the  following  nuignificeint 
threat:  " I  vow  to  gad,  I  have  been  so  hi^ly 
disoblig'd  by  the  perempteriness  of  these 
fellows,  that  I  am  resolv'd  hereafter  to  bend 
all  my  thoughts  for  the  service  of  the  Nurseiy, 
and  mump  your  proud  playeni,  i'  gad." 

78.  Maximine.  Dryden  here  ridicules  the  rant- 
ing hero  of  his  own  early  play  Tyrannie  Love, 

81.  Simkin.  Professor  Collins  states  that  a 
piece  entitled  The  Humors  of  Simpkin  is 
found  in  '*  a  collection  of  drolls  and  farces, 
compiled  by  Francis  Kirkman  in  1673." 
Simpkin,  he  telh  us.  is  "a  stapid  clown  who 
is  represented  as  intriguing  with  an  oM  man's 
wife." 

82.  Amidst,  etc.  Ed.  1  reads: 

Amidst  these  Monmments  of  Vaniltfit  Minds. 

Professor  0>llins  points  out  that  Drsrden  is 
here  indebted  to  Davenant: 
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Tlilito  ft  ■femetnra  led,  long  known  to  fame. 
And  Qidl'd  the  momunenfc  of  Tanleh'd  mlnde. 
Gondtbert^  book  ii,  euito  t,  it.  Mw 

83.  Sybtabian,  So ed.  2;  ed.  1  reads Sulnirbane, 

84.  PanUm.  *'  A  oelebimted  panstar,  aooording 
to  Derrick."  Soott. 

87.  Dekker.  "Dekker,  who  did  not  altoeetber 
deaerve  the  diagraoefu]  claaeifioatioD  which 
Drydan  haa  hwe  asaigiied  to  him,  was  a  writer 
of  th«  reicn  of  James  I,  and  the  antagonist 
of  Jonson.  I  suspect  Dryden  knew,  or  at 
least  reoolleeted,  little  mora  ol  him  than  that 
he  was  ridiculed  by  his  mora  renowned  ad- 
versary, under  the  character  of  Crispinus  in 
Th€  Po^UuUr.'*  fScorr.]  v.  Additioru  and 
CoTMtlwn9.  Later  critics  are  emphatie  in  their 
praise  of  Dekker.  In  TAs  Postosfer  Dametrius. 
not  Crispinus,  is  his  real  representative. 

88.  PiU.  fid.  1  reads  /afe. 

91.  Miaer9,  etc.  Shadwell  wrote  an  adaptation 
of  Molito)'s  VAvan  under  the  title  of  The 
Mimr,  Baymond  is  "  a  gentleman  of  wit  and 
honor"  in  bis  HtanoriaU^  and  Bruce  and 
Loncvil  (▼.  L  212)  are  "gentlemen  of  wit  and 
sense"  in  his  Viriftom.  No  spedal  application 
of  AifpoerAes  is  now  known,  unless  Soott  is 
light  in  his  conjecture:  "Perhaps  Drsrden 
means  the  eharacten  of  the  Irish  i»iest  and 
Tory  chaplain  in  The  Laneaakin  WiteKea," 

92.  it  should,  Ed.  1  reads,  hig  Pen  ahouUL 
M.  Bmpre$9  Fame,  For  the  referenee  to  Yirgil, 

V.  ae7,  251-281. 

90.  Famu,  Ed.  1  reads  Pomp. 

97.  And  dUlani.  Ed.  1  reads  fo  dUUnU. 

9&  CarpelM.  Ed.  1  reads  Carpet. 

102.  OgUby.  John  Ogleby  (Ogilby),  1000-76. 
"  This  gMitleman,  whose  name,  thanks  to  our 
author  and  Pope,  has  become  almost  prover- 
bial for  a  bad  poet,  wss  originally  a  Scottish 
dandng  master.  He  translated  the  Iliads  the 
Odyeaey,  the  JSneid^  and  Meop^e  FabUe  into 
vttse;  and  his  versions  were  splendidly 
adoroMBd  with  sculpture.  He  also  wrote  three 
epic  poems,  one  of  which  was  fortunately 
burned  in  the  fire  oi  London."  {Soott.]  For 
further  commente  on  him  by  Dryden,  v. 
176»,  3-9;  748«,  40-46. 

105.  Herringman.  So  ed.  1;  ed.2  reads  H 

— .  On  Herringman,  v.  B.  S.  zvil,  zviii;  zxv. 
He  had  published  for  Shadwell  as  well  as  for 
Dryden. 

107.  Thnme.  Ed.  1  reads  StaU. 

108.  Our  youno  Aacaniua,  ete.  Dryden  here 
adapts  Virgil  to  his  satiric  purpose:  cf.  ff48f 
926-932;  60S,  253,  254. 

Sate.  So  ed.  1 ;  ed.  2  reads  eat. 

111.  Around.  Ed.  1  reads  about. 

112.  Aa  Hanmbal,  ete.  Hannibal,  according  to 
a  story  told  by  Livy,  is  said  to  have  been 
forced  by  his  father,  when  only  nine  yean  old* 
to  swear  eternal  hatred  to  Rome. 

115.  TiU.  Ed.  1  reads  to. 
186,  117.  Ne'er  to,  ete.  Ed.  1  reads: 

Won'd  bid  deflance  onto  Wit  and  Senw. 

121.  He  ptac'd.  Ed.  1  reads  IFas  plac'd. 

122.  Love'e    Kingdoin,     A     "pastoral    tragi- 


comedy" by  Fleeknoe,  the  only  one  of  his 

plays  ever  acted. 
124.  Lore.  Ed.  1  reads  Love. 
126.  Poppiee.   Ed.  1  reads  Poppey.   "Perhaps 

in  allusion   to  Shadwell  *s  frequent  use  of 

opium,  as  well  as  to  hk  dullness."  Soott. 

132.  Th*  admirino.  Ed.  1  reads  Tk*  advatteing. 

133.  Hie.  Ed.  1  reads  tKe. 

134.  0/hie.  Ed.  1  reads  on  hie. 

135.  136.  Shed  PuU  on  the.  Ed.  1  reads,  5A«(2  ; 
Full  of  the. 

139.  Heavene.  Ed.  1  reads  Heaven. 
143.  Kingdom  let  hi$n,   Ed.  1  reads  Kingdome 
may  he. 

148.  And  fruUleee.  Ed.  1  reads  a  fruUleee. 

149.  Le<  Virtuosos,  etc  "Shadwell's  comedy 
The  ViHuoeo  was  first  acted  in  1676,  with 
great  applause.  As  the  whole  piece  seems  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  ito 
scope  could  not  be  very  pleasing  to  Dryden, 
even  if  he  could  have  forgiven  some  hito 
leveled  against  him  pereonally  in  the  preface, 
prologue,  and  epilogue.*'  [Soott.] 

In  the  Epietle  Dedicatory  to  The  Virttioeo 
fibadwell  complains  of  having  scant  time  for 
writing,  and  in  the  preface  to  another  comedy, 
The  Libertine^  he  boaste  of  the  speed  with 
which  he  finished  his  work.  Rochester,  in  his 
AUueion  to  the  Tenth  Satire  of  the  Fvni  Book 
of  Horace,  terms  him  "hasty  Shadwell." 
Dryden  evidently  knew  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case:  in  his  preface  to  AU  for  Love  (1678), 
written  before  his  quarrel  with  Shadwell,  he 
censures  Rochester  for  calling  "a  slow  man 
hasty."    Cf.  n.  ISA,  54;  741',  33-43. 

150.  Toil  Ed.  1  reads  Soul. 

151.  Oentle  Oeorge.  ▼.  headnote,  p.  78.  In  The 
Man  of  Mode;  or.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  Dori- 
mant  to  the  betrayer  of  Mrs.  Loveit.  CuUy 
is  found  in  The  Comieal Revenge;  or.  Love  in  a 
Tub,  and  Cockwood  in  She  Would  if  She  Could, 
other  comedies  by  the  same  writer. 

In.  Ed.  1  reads  with. 
157.  Let'em  be  aU  by  thy.  Ed.  Inads:  Let  them 

be  all  of  thy, 
150.  Future.  Ed.  1  reads  after. 
160.  leeueofthyown.  Ed.  1  reads  ieeuee  of  thine 

own. 

162.  FuU  of  thee.  Ed.  1  reads  like  to  thee. 

163.  5— (tt— I/.  Ed.  Ireads5vdn«v.— Sir  Charles 
Sedley  was  a  noted  wit  and  a  minor  poet  and 
dramatist;  a  patron  and  friend  of  Dryden, 
who  dedicated  to  him  The  Aeeignation,  and 
introduced  him,  under  the  name  of  Lisideius, 
ss  one  of  the  speakers  in  Xn  Eeeay  of  Dra>- 
matic  Poeey.  He  wrote  a  prologue  for  Shad- 
well's  Bpeom  Welle,  and  was  apparently  sus- 
pected of  aiding  him  in  the  comedy  itself. 
Shadwell  acknowledges  receiving  aid  from 
him  in  another  comedy,  A  True  Widow. 

167.  And  top.  Ed.  1  reads  on  th*  top. 

168.  SirFormaL  Sir  Formal  Trifle  is  a  character 
in  The  ViHuoeo,  whom  Shadwell  justly  terms 
"  the  orator,  a  florid  coxcomb."  In  this  line 
ed.  1  reads  Wit  instead  of  wiU. 

170.  Doee.  Ed.  1  reads  doth. 

Northern  dedieatione.   An  allusion  to  Shad- 
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well's  frequent  dedication  of  his  plays  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  family.  In 
his  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Ouim,  1683. 
I>ryden  terms  Shadwell  **the  northern  dedi- 
oator." 

172.  Jonaon^M  hoaiUe  name.  Shadwell  praises 
Jonson  and  professes  himself  his  disciple  with 
such  fervor  that  he  seenu  to  claim  kinship 
with  him.  In  his  EpiaOe  Dedicatory  to  The 
Virtuoeo  he  writes:  **Nor  do  I  hear  of  any 
professed  enemies  to  the  play,  but  some  wo- 
men, and  some  men  of  feminine  understand- 
infls,  who  like  slight  plays  only,  that  represent 
a  little  tattle-sort  of  conversation,  like  their 
own.  But  true  hum<»  is  not  liked  or  under- 
stood by  them,  and  therefore  even  my  at- 
tempt towards  it  is  condemned  by  them. 
But  the  same  people,  to  my  great  comfort, 
damn  all  Mr.  Jonson's  plays,  who  was  incom- 
parably the  best  dramatic  poet  that  ever 
was,  or,  I  believe,  ever  will  be;  and  I  had 
rather  be  author  of  one  scene  in  his  best 
comedies  than  of  any  play  this  age  has  pro- 
duced." 

175.  Hoe.  Ed.  1  reads  hath. 

177.  On.  Ed.  1  rsadi  or.  This  line  and  the 
following  probably  rtfer  to  Shadwell's  satire 
on  the  Royal  Society  in  The  Virtuoeo. 

178.  And.  Ed.  1  reads  Or. 

179.  Prince  Niumdet'%  vein.  Prince  Nicander 
is  a  character  in  Shadwell's  Peyche. 

181.  Where  eold  he  bargaine.  SeOing  bargaine 
consisted  in  answering  innocent  questions 
with  coarse  phrases  Uba  that  quoted  in  the 
text:  cf.  961,  46. 

IFAtp-sMdk,  etc.  A  similar  phrase  is  a  favor- 
ite with  Sir  Samuel  Hearty  in  The  Virtvoeo, 
"one  that  by  the  help  oi  humorous,  nonsen- 
sical by-words,  takes  himself  to  be  a  great 
wit."  In  this  line  ed.  1  reads  mine  instead 
of  tntf. 

182.  Promi^df  etc.  This  apparently  refers  to 
the  BtneOe  Dedicatory  of  The  Virtuoeo.  Here 
Shadwell  writes,  for  example :  **  I  say  nothing 
of  impossible,  unnatural  farce  fools,  which 
some  intend  for  comical,  who  think  it  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  comedy, 
and  yet  will  sooner  grow  rich  upon  their  ill 
plays  than  write  a  good  one." 

183.  When  .  .  .  Fletcher.  Ed.  1  reads.  Where 
.  .  .  Fletchers. 

184.  Ab  thou,  etc.  No  commentator  has  in- 
vestigated this  charge  of  wholesale  plagiarism, 
which  is  probably  based  mainly  on  Shadwell's 
Epaom  WeUa.  Raines  and  Bevil.  "  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure"  in  that  play,  and  their  lady- 
loves Luda  and  Carolina,  suggest  the  cor- 
responding pairs  Courtal  and  Freeman  and 
Gatty  and  Ariana,  in  Etherege's  She  Would 
if  She  Could;  and  Shadwell's  Mrs.  Woodly 
has  many  traits  of  Etherege's  Lady  Cook- 
wood.  In  each  play  the  young  men  first  meet 
the  young  women  wearing  visards,  and  per- 
suade them  to  unmask  in  somewhat  the  same 
fashion.  Mrs.  Woodly,  who  is  carrying  on  an 
intrigue  with  Bevil,  discovers  his  passion  for 
Carolina,  and  entraps  him  by  a  forged  letter. 


just  as  Lady  Cookwood  endeavors  to  triek 
Courtal  and  Freeman  by  the  same  device. 
Mrs.  Woodly  again  copies  Lady  Coekwood's 
bdiaviw  when  she  hides  Bevil  in  her  bed- 
chamber; when  she  slanders  Bevil  and 
Raines  to  their  sweethearts,  saying  that  they 
have  boasted  of  the  favor  accorded  them ; 
and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  piay,8he  dis- 
cards the  faithless  Bevil  and  tries  to  gidn  the 
affection  of  Raines.  Luda  and  Carolina  be- 
have towards  their  slandered  lovers  in  much 
the  same  way  as  do  Qatty  and  Ariana.  — 
Furthermore,  Elck  and  Cuff,  two  cheating 
bullies  in  Bpeom  Wdle,  resemble  Wheedle 
and  Palmer  in  Etherege's  Coimeol  fiasen0«, 
and  trick  Clodpate  as  their  predecessors  do 
Sir  Nicholas  Cully.  At  the  end  of  the  phy 
Clodpate  marries  Mn  Jilt  just  as  Sir  Nieholaa 
marries  Mrs.  Lucy. 

Yet  no  fair-mindsd  reader  oan  deny  the 
essential  originality  of  Bj^eom  WdUt  inferior 
though  its  vulgar  humor  may  be  to  the 
sprightly  dialogue  of  the  better  seenoi  in 
Etherege.  Other  dramatists  than  these  two 
have  created  purs  ci  rakish  lovers,  wanton 
damsels,  and  cowardlSy  sharpers;  and  Ether- 
ege would  have  no  good  ground  of  complaint 
if  Shadwell  adopted  the  same  familiar  de- 
vices as  himself.  Shadweli  probably  took 
suggestions  for  some  situations  from  Ether- 
ege, but  he  made  tliese  situations  bis  own 
by  his  treatment  of  them.  In  another  stato* 
ment,  however,  Dryden  is  quite  oorxeet: 
certain  scenes  in  Bpeom  WeOe  that  ShadweO 
cannot  even  be  accused  of  purloining,  dis- 
tinctly ataJs  beUtw  those  that  remind  one  of 
Etherege. 

Langbaine.  who  to  be  sure  is  always  friendly 
to  Shadwell,  writes  of  Bprnnn  WeOe:  •«'Tis 
true  that  some  endeavored  to  fix  a  eahunny 
upon  our  author,  alleging  that  this  play  was 
not  ingenious;  but  this  stain  was  quickly 
wiped  off  by  the  plea  he  makes  for  Umself  in 
the  prologue  spoken  to  the  king  and  queen 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  says: 

If  tills  for  blm  had  heta  by  others  done. 
After  this  honor  sore  they  'd  claim  their  own." 

185.  00,  etc.  Ed.  1  reads,  Oyle  an  Water  Flow: 
ed.  2  reads  Oyl  on  Watere  flow.  Flow  is  cer- 
tainly a  noun;  it  is  not  clear  whether  one 
should  read  v)aUr*e  or  watered. 

187.  Thie  is,  etc.  "Four  of  the  humors  are 
entirely  new;  and  (without  vanity)  I  may 
say  I  ne'er  produced  a  comedy  that  had  not 
some  natural  humor  in  it  not  represented 
before,  nor  I  hope  ever  shall."  Shadwbll, 
Bpielle  Dedicatory  to  The  Virtuoeo. 
Provinee.  Ed.  1  reads  Promiee. 

180.  Thie  ie  that,  etc.  The  passage  is  a  parody 
of  four  lines  in  the  epilogue  to  Shadwell's 
The  Humoriete: 

A  homer  is  the  Mas  of  the  mind. 
By  which  with  violence  t  is  one  way  incUn'd : 
It  nukes  oar  actions  lean  on  one  side  still. 
And  in  all  changes  that  way  bends  the  will. 

Thy.  Ed.  1  reads  the. 
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191.  Laon.  Ed.  1  readi  Unm, 
102.  ChamoM.  Ed.  1  reads  ChanfM. 
IM.  0/  lOwneM.  Th*t  is.  to  Ben  Jonaon. 
196.  Tkov  'fl  6ttf  a.  Ed.  1  readi,  tkou  art  a, 
199.  Sott'fl^  Ed.  1  XMdi  Mte. 

208.  i>OM.  Ed.  1  imda  doA. 
Tht/Iriakptn.  In  thb  SpuOe  DeAieatory  to 

bis  tmwiation  of  Tlu  Tenth  Satyr  of  Ju- 
MMi  (1687)  ShadweU  ntorta  indignantly: 
*'  —  8«ie  he  goaa  a  little  too  far  in  calling  me 
t&e  dnilMf,  and  has  no  more  reason  for  that 
than  for  giving  me  the  Iriah  name  of  Maek^ 
when  he  knows  I  never  saw  Ireland  till  I  was 
three-and-twenty  years  old.  and  was  there 
but  four  months." 
ISTy  204.  lanMcM.  Since  the  iamirie  was  the 
appropriate  meter  for  Greek  satire,  the  name 
toffiMes  has  become  equivalent  to  sotiiret  even 
in  languages  like  English,  where  it  has  no 
igieoial  fitness.  In  this  line  ed.  1  misprints 
wild  instead  of  smU. 
207.  There  thou  matf*et  winoe  dieptay,  etc 
"  Among  other  efforts  of  gentle  dnlnaes  may 
be  noticed  the  singular  fashion  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  earlier  period  td  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  writing  in  such  ***'»g—  of 
measure  that  by  the  different  length  and  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  lines  the  poem  was  made  to 
resemble  an  egg,  an  altar,  a  pair  of  wingi,  a 
cross,  or  some  other  fanciful  figure."  (jBoorr.] 
Dryden  may  possibly  intend  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  Qeoige  Herbert's  poems  An  AUar 
and  Baeler  Winye. 

209.  DijrrMt  talente.  Ed.  1  reads  different 
TaleiU. 

212.  Bmee.  etc.  ▼.  n.  185*  91.  The  two  gentle- 
men are  present  at  a  scene  in  which  their  lady- 
loves, Clarinda  and  Miranda,  entice  Sir  Fonnal 
to  stand  upon  a  secret  trapdoor  while  he  de- 
livers a  speech,  and  then  dispose  of  him  by 
releasing  the  trap.   ▼.  The  Virtuoeo,  act.  iii. 

213.  Deckntnino,  Ed.  1  reads  deeUniro. 

214.  Hie  drvgget  robe.  £d.  1  reads  Ihe  Druoget 
Bobee. 

216.  TKe  mantle,  etc.  v.  2  Kings  u.  12-15. 
where  "  Elisha.  dividing  Jordan  with  Elijah's 
mantle,  is  acknowledged  his  successor." 

217.  Double,  Ed.  1  reads  douMed. 

Thb  Seoond  Pabt  of  Absalom  and  Acbito- 
PHSL.  Nahum  Tate  (1652-1715)  was  a  young 
Tory  poet,  for  whose  tragedy,  The  Loyal 
Oeneralt  Dryden  had  written  a  prologue  in 
1679  (v.  87).  His  best  known  works  are  an 
adaptation  of  King  Lear,  which  held  the  stage 
until  about  1840,  and  a  version  of  the  PSahns, 
which  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Nicholas 
Brady.  He  seems  later  to  have  changed  his 
politics,  for  in  1692  he  succeeded  Shadwell  as 
poet  laureate. 

The  Grolier  Club's  Catalootte  of  Original  and 
Barly  Editione  of  Bnglieh  WrUere  from  Wither 
to  Prior,  New  York,  1905,  states  that  two 
issues  of  this  poem  were  printed  in  1682.  The 
editor  has  seen  only  that  reading  Fleet^reet 
(not  Fleetetrtet)  on  the  title-page. 

The  notes  on  Tate's  portion  of  the  poem  are 
made  as  brief  as  possible.    Explanations  of 


names  that  occur  also  in  Diyden's  poem  are 
not  repeated  here. 
138»  9.  Clemency  was.    Ed.   1   rsadi,  Ooodnete 
vaee*en. 

20.  Flatteriny.  Ed.  1  reads  Flatteri^e. 

83.  Ae  aU.  Ed.  1  reads  eince  aJL 

38.  OuOty  Jebueitee,  etc.  Charles  II  was  am- 
bitious for  power,  and  was  well  inclined  to  the 
(Catholic  religion.  During  the  ezdtement 
caused  by  the  Popish  Plot,  however,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  protect  such  Ciatholics 
as  were  accused,  or  to  pardon  those  convicted. 
He  refused,  for  example,  to  interfere,  as  he 
might  well  have  done,  in  behalf  €d  Lord 
Stafford. 

40.  Nay,  etc.  Christie  glosses  this  line:  "Some 
of  those  employed  for  sham  plots  whereby 
to  sacrifice  opponents  have  been  executed." 
One  Fitsharris,  who  swore  that  he  had  been 
bribed  to  concoct  a  sham  plot  and  ascribe  it 
to  the  Whigs,  wss  later  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. But  may  not  eaerifieere  here  mean 
simply  prieelef 

48.  Pamper'd  Corah,  etc.  '*The  Salamanca 
doctor  [Oatea]  .  .  .  robed  like  a  bishop  and 
puffed  with  insolence  .  .  .  became  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Whig  party.  .  .  .  Each  morning 
there  waited  at  bis  lodgings  to  drees  him  two 
or  three  gentlemen  who  vied  for  the  honor  of 
holding  his  bssin."  John  Pollock,  The 
Popi^  Plot,  1903,  p.  ^. 

51.  Such  woe,  etc.  On  November  25.  1678, 
Oates  accused  (^een  Catherine,  before  the 
king  and  council,  of  plotting  against  her 
husband's  life. 

58.  The  Herman,  etc.  Gf.  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  1. 

69.  The  peet,  etc.    The  references  are  to  the 
Great  Phigue  of  1665,  the  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  and  the  ware  with  Holland  (Tyre)  in 
1665-67  and  1672-74. 
139»  95.  And  now.  Ed.  1  reads  For  now. 

96.  T  woe  tDoree,  etc.  "  The  very  breath  of  him 
was  pestilential:  and,  if  it  brought  not  im- 
prisonment or  death  over  such  on  whom  it 
fell,  it  surely  poisoned  reputation."  North, 
Bxamen,  p.  205. 

109.  Theee  raiee  (he  Plot,  etc.  The  charge'  that 
Shaftesbury  was  the  real  author  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  Oates  merely  his  tool.  Is  supported 
by  no  evidence,  and  is  wholly  incredible. 
Shaftesbury  was,  however,  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  a  situation  that  he  did  not 
create. 

142.  O  rather.   Ed.  2  reads  Oh  I  rather;  ed.  1, 
Or  rather. 
140,  165-170.    The  crown*e  .  .  .  hour.   Imitated 
from  115,  441-446. 

181.  '*The  factioue  tribee—"  '*And  thie  re- 
proof from  thee  f  "  As  there  are  no  quotation 
marks  in  the  early  editions,  it  is  haixl  to  tell 
where  one  speech  ends  and  the  other  b^ns. 
The  text  follows  C. ;  88.  makes  Achitophel's 
speech  extend  through  from  thee. 

189.  Who  reach,  etc.  Thoee  who  reach  for  the 
crown,  but  miss  that  prise,  receive  death. 

190-195.  Did  you  .  .  .  afar.  Imitated  from 
118,  119»  688.  689,  729-734. 
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203.  My  removal.  From  the  oflSoe  of  Lord 
Fftsident  of  the  Coundl:  v.  n.  121,  971. 

216.  Who  at  your  tiMteru^,  etc.  This  refers  to 
Shafte&bury'g  support  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence:  v.  n.  139,  77. 

220.  Ev*n  property teio.  At  the  opening  of  1672, 
the  king,  being  straitened  for  money,  refused 
to  repay  £1,400,000  lent  him  by  the  gold- 
smiths, and  arbitrarily  reduced  the  interest 
from  12  to  6  per  cent.  This  he  seems  to  have 
done  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Clifford,  and 
against  the  protest  of  Aahley,  who,  however, 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  received  a 
large  share  of  the  blame.  Nor  is  there  any 
good  evidence  that  Aahley  turned  the  pro- 
ceeding to  his  personal  profit. 

226.  RecotaU,  etc.  Cf.  112,  175,  n. 

141,  265.  Debar,  ete.  The  Commons  had  desired 
to  make  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
the  condition  of  their  votes  of  supply:  v. 
107*,  8.  n. 

268.  SubHle.  Ed.  1  reads  eubOe. 

269.  TiU  peace,  etc.  d.  119,  752. 

270.  AaaociaHone.  v.  n.  126%  10. 

280.  IMkm.  Su:  Robert  Clayton,  alderman, 
and  representative  of  the  City  in  parliament. 
Other  writers  make  the  same  charges  against 
him  as  those  in  the  text. 

298.  RabAeka,  VSh-  Thomas  Player,  Cham- 
berlain of  the  City  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
city  members  of  parliament.  When  the  Duke 
of  York  unexpectedly  returned  from  Brus- 
sels, Player  made  liis  appearance  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  and 
gravely  demanded  that  the  dty  guards  should 
be  doubksd.  In  the  vehemence  of  his  oratory 
a  remarkable  expression  chanced  to  escape 
him,  *that  he  durst  hardly  go  to  sleep,  for 
fear  of  awaking  with  his  throat  cut.'" 
[ScxyiT.]  For  the  name,  v.  2  Kings  xviii. 
17-xix.  4. 

310.  Next  ffteee,  etc.    Cf.  099, 461. 

315.  ^ttrsaiiM.  Ed.  1  reads  Waoet. 

142,  321.  Judae.  Robert  Ferguson  (d.  1714),  the 
"Plotter."  He  was  a  Nonconformist  preacher, 
who,  being  ejected  from  his  living  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  boys  at  IsUngton,  near 
London.  He  aided  Shaftesbury  by  his 
pamphlets  (cf.  n.  126*,  84),  and  fled  with 
him  to  Holland.  He  became  famous  as  a 
plotter  against  the  governments  of  Charles, 
James,  and  William. 

840.  Phaleg.  *' James  Forbes  (16297-1712),  a 
Scotch  dissenting  clergsrman  of  some  distinc- 
tion. He  was  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
as  traveling  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  married  his  granddaughter." 
[SooTT.]  The  statements  of  the  text  seem 
to  lack  corroboration,  especially  as  regards 
Forbes's  relations  with  Ormond.  Carte  terms 
him  **a  gentleman  of  parts,  virtue,  and  pru- 
dence, but  of  too  mild  a  nature  to  manage  his 
pupil,"  and  tells  how  he  was  maltreated  by  the 
young  earl  and  his  riotous  companions.  (I<i/« 
of  Ormond,  Oxford,  1851,  vol.  iv,  pp.  488, 489.) 

853.  Ben-Jochanan.    '*The   Reverend  Samuel 


Johnson  (1649-1703),  a  party  writer  of  con- 
siderable merit.  He  was  a  native  of  War- 
wickshire, and  took  orders  after  a  regular 
course  of  study  at  Cambridge.  He  obtained 
a  small  living  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  the 
only  church  prd^erment  he  ever  enjoyed.  He 
later  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell,  the 
Whig  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dur- 
ing the  dependence  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
he  endeavored  at  once  to  show  the  dancer 
to  a  national  religion  from  a  sovereign  who 
held  opposite  tenets,  and  to  explode  the  doc- 
trine of  psasive  obedience,  in  a  work  entitled 
JvUan  the  Apoelate :  beino  a  Short  Aeeoynt  of 
hie  Life  ;  the  Senee  of  the  PrimUive  Chrietiane 
about  hie  Suoeeeeion;  and  their  Behaviour 
towarde  him :  together  with  a  Comparieon  of 
Popery  and  Paganiem  (London,  1682).  Then 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the  argu- 
ment from  the  example  of  the  primitive 
Christians  is  sound,  Johnson  has  fairly  made 
out  his  case.  Indeed  Dryden  has  little  left  to 
say,  except  that  if  they  did  resist  Julian, 
which  he  seems  to  admit,  they  were  very 
wrong  in  so  doing,  and  the  less  that  is  said 
about  it,  the  more  will  be  the  oredit  of  the 
ancient  Church. 

"  For  this  and  subsequent  writings,  Jobnson 
was  fined,  imprisoned,  degraded  from  eodesl- 
astical  orders,  pilloried,  and  whipped.  After 
the  Revolution  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  declared  illegal,  and  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  yearly,  with  £1000  in  mooey, 
and  a  post  for  his  son. 

"The  reader  may  contrast  the  eharaoter 
which  Dryden  has  given  of  Johnson  with  that 
of  John  Hampden,  who,  in  an  account  of  him 
to  the  Duohess  of  Maaarin,  saars:  'Being  two 
srears  with  him  in  the  same  prison,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  pofeetly  well :  and, 
to  speak  my  thou^ts  of  hum  in  one  word,  I 
can  assure  your  Qraoe  that  I  never  knew  a 
man  of  better  sense,  of  a  more  innocent  Efe, 
nor  of  greater  virtue,  which  was  proof  agsinst 
all  temptation,  than  Mr.  Johnson.'  See 
Memoriaie  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his  WoHte 
in  folio."  (SooTT.)  The  name  Ben-Joehanan 
is  taken  as  an  equivalent  of  Johnson. 

384.  But,  teO  iiM,  etc   v.  Qenesis  ix.  18-27. 

388,  389.  Madet  .  .  .  trade.  Eds.  Iand2read 
made,  .  .  .  Tradef 

392.  And  thy  hot  father,  etc.  St.  Gregory 
Naaiansenus.  Johnson  in  his  work  reUes  for 
his  argument  largely  on  the  invectives  of  St. 
Gregory  Nasiansenus  against  Julian's  mem- 
ory. Qregoiy  rebukes  the  dead  Constantius 
for  allowing  Julian  to  succeed  him ;  Julian  he 
addresses  as  "Thou  traitor  next  to  Judas  — 
only  thou  hast  not  testified  thy  repentance 
by  hanging  thyself,  as  he  did."  (Op.  eiL 
p.  63.)  Dryden  rightly  thinks  that  Gregory 
showed  sectarian  fuiy  rather  than  Christian 
charity.  He  may  have  taken  his  cue  from 
Johnson  himself,  who  writes:  "And  sret  how 
do  the  Christians  treat  this  emperor  I  One 
would  take  them  to  be  the  apostates;  one 
while  reproaching  him,  niflling  with  him,  and 
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wdng  every  vein  in  hie  royal  heart;  another 
while  .  .  .  dancing  and  leaping  for  joy  at 
hie  death,  and  ineulting  over  his  memory. 
But  for  the  name  of  Chrietaans,  he  had  bet- 
ter have  fallen  amongBt  barbarians."  {ibid. 

8M.  Balak.  "The  famous  Gilbert  Burnet  waa 
then  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  under  the 
palronage  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls.  King  Charles  was  so  anxious 
that  he  should  be  dismissed,  as  to  nuJce  it  his 
particular  request  to  Sir  Harbottle,  but  the 
Master  excused  himself.'*  (Soorr.]  Dryden 
later  satirised  him  in  The  Hind  and  the  Pan- 
ther as  the  Buuard  :  v.  380,  2415.  n. 
143,  403.  DavuTa  paalma  trwulated.  This  refers 
to  the  old  version  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
which  later  gave  way  to  that  by  Tate  and 
Brady:  of.  168,456. 

405.  Mephibo^ielh.  Samuel  Pordags,  a  minor 
writer  of  the  time,  the  son  of  a  Berkshire 
clergyman  who  had  been  ejected  from  his 
core  on  a  charge  of  intercourse  with  spirits. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  Asana  and 
Hutkait  a  reply  to  Abealom  and  Ackitophelt 
and  The  Medal  Bevere*d,  a  reply  to  The 
Medal, 

407.  Ueea.  In  Tonson's  Key  (1716)  this  name 
is  explained  as  J.  H.  The  initaab  are  thought 
to  mean  Jack  Hall,  a  minor  poet  of  the  time, 
though  no  quarrel  between  him  and  Dryden 
is  known.  Cf.  908,  229;  n.  119,  804. 

412.  Doeg.  Elkanah  Settle  (1648-1724).  On 
Drsrden's  quaird  with  this  writer,  v.  B.  8. 
xxii,  xxviii.  xxix.  Settle  had  begun  life  as  a 
Tory,  then  turned  Whig;  he  later  rejoined  his 
original  party.  While  on  the  Whig  side,  he 
was  instrumental  in  arranging  pope-bumingB 
(cf.  133,128):  to  this  Dryden  refers  in  11. 451, 
452.  He  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  literary 
scale,  until,  as  Scott  telb  us,  *' finally  he  took 
the  prophetic  hint  conveyed  in  Dryden's 
lines,  and  became,  not  indeed  the  master,  but 
the  assistant  to  a  puppet  show,  kept  by  a 
Mrs.  Ifynn,  in  Bartholomew  Fair."  He  Hved 
to  be  ridiculed  by  Pope  as  well  as  by  Dry- 
den, and  died  in  poverty,  a  pensioner  of  the 
Charterhouse.    Cf.  913,  418. 

418.  He  toae  loo  warm,  etc.  Mak>ne  (I,  1,  170) 
cites  the  foltowing  from  Flecknoe's  Sniomati- 
col  CharaeUret  1658,  p.  77,  as  giving  Dryden 
the  idea  of  this  passage: 

*'For  his  (a  schoolboy's)  learning,  'tis  aO 
caKMng  verses,  and  fagoting  poets'  loose 
lines,  which  fall  from  him  as  disorderly  as 
fagot-stick's,  when  the  band  Is  broke.'* 

In  Notee  and  ObeervaUone  on  The  Bm- 
preee  of  Morocco,  1674,  p.  2  (v.  B.  8.  xxii) 
Dryden  (7)  had  abeady  attacked  Settle  in  a 
similar  fashion: 

'*What  stuff  may  not  a  silly  unattending 
Audience  swallow,  wrapt  up  in  Rhime;  cer- 
tainly our  Poet  writes  by  chance;  is  resolv'd 
upon  the  Rhime  before  hand,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  Verse  has  a  Lottery  of  words  by  him, 
and  draws  them  that  come  next,  let  them 
make  sense  or  nonsense  when  they  come 


together  he  matters  not  that;  and  his  luck  is 
so  bad,  that  he  seldom  hits  upon  any  that 
agree  any  more,  than  so  many  Men  of  several 
Languages  would  do." 

444.  TVofMproee.  A  reference  to  the  title  of 
Settle's  poem,  Abealom  Senior,  or  Athitophd 
Tranaiproe*d.  This  again  refers  to  a  jest  in  the 
first  act  of  The  Rdiearaal,  where  Bayes  boasts 
of  his  rule  of  traneveraion,  or  putting  some 
one  else's  prose  into  his  own  v«se.  Johnson 
replies:  "Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  putting 
verse  into  proee  should  be  called  traosinxMh 
ing; "  and  Bayes  agrees:  "By  my  troth,  a  very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  so." 

446.  Who  makee,  etc.  Settle's  poem  just  men- 
tioned begins: 

In  i^oomy  times,  when  priestcraft  bore  the  tway. 
And  made  beav'n'igate  a  lock  to  tbeir  own  key.  — 

448.  Four  and  twenty  leUere,  "I"  and  *'j"  were 
accounted  one  letter;  so  also  were  "u"  and 
'*v." 

460.  Og,   Thomas  Shadwell:  v.  n.  184,  15. 

144,  477.  BeUurndtdl.  Apparently  the  midwife's 
blessing  is  confined  to  these  three  words, 
which  are  printed  in  italics  in  the  ear^ 
editions, 

524.  iSee  where,  etc.  The  following  verses  de- 
scribe the  Green  Ribbon  Club,  which  met  at 
the  King's  Head  Tavern.  It  included  among 
its  members  most  of  the  prominent  Whigs  of 
the  time,  and  many  underlings  of  the  party. 
V.  PoLiiOCK,  The  Popieh  Plot,  pp.  237-239. 

535.  Arod.  "Sir  William  Waller,  son  of  the 
parliamentary  general  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  time  of  the 
Pbpish  Pk>t  by  an  uncommon  degree  of 
bustling  activity."  (Soorr.]  The  charges 
here  brou^t  against  him  reflect  contem- 
porary report. 

549.  Odum.  v.  2  Kings  v.  20-27. 

555.  Zaken,  An  elder  or  magistrate  (used,  for 
example,  in  Exodus  iii.  16).  Commentators 
have  stated  that  the  word  here  means  a 
member  of  parliament,  but  either  this  is  in- 
correct, or  Wood  (AtheniB  Oxonieneee,  1721, 
ii.  419)  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Waller  was 
elected  to  the  Oxford  parliament  of  1681,  the 
last  that  had  met  before  the  publication  of 
this  poem. 

145,  574.  Who  for.  v.  107>,  8.  n. 

592.  Hia  abaenee,  etc  In  March,  1679,  owing  to 
the  popular  excitement  over  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  king's  request, 
left  England,  going  first  to  Holland  and  then 
to  Brussels. 

627.  Thy  thunder.  Referring  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  earlier  naval  service  against  the 
Dutch:  cf.  36. 

146,  642.  Subjeeta.  So  ed.  1;  ed.  2  reads  8vb- 
jeet*a,  which  may  be  correct,  standing  for 
aubjeet  'a. 

661.  Orvieh.  Cf.  orudoe  (\.  682):  the  discrep- 
ancy is  that  of  the  early  editions. 

689.  Our  brib*d  Jewa.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders 
were  as  corrupt  in  receiving  French  bribes  as 
was  the  king  himself.   Louis  XIV  aimed  to 
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weaken  England  by  playing  off  one  par^ 
aflainBt  another. 
1489  793.  From  Hibnm,  eta  In  Aogiut,  1679, 
on  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York 
had  come  to  England  for  a  few  days,  but  al- 
most immediately  returned  to  Bnisseb.  In 
the  following  October  he  was  permitted  to 
change  his  place  of  exile  for  Scotland,  whence  * 
he  returned  in  February,  1080.  In  the  next 
October  he  was  again  forced  to  retire  to  Soot- 
land,  and  returned  from  there  only  in  March* 
1682:  of.  headnote,  p.  13I8. 

811.  Jolhran.  Qeorge  ljege»  (1648-91),  created 
Baron  of  Dartmouth  in  1682.  He  had  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  later 
became  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fleet.  His  father  had  been  a  noted  roy- 
alist. 

819.  Benaiah,  **  Qeneral  Edward  Sackville,  who 
had  served  at  Tangier  with  great  reputation, 
both  for  courage  and  judgment.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons  for  con- 
temptuous words  concerning  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Popish  Plot."   (Soott.] 

825-^28.  While  .  ,  .  reat,  Ct.  189,  14-25. 
148,  864.  Confirm.  Ed.  1  reads  secure. 

891-906.  Or  grant  .  .  .  king.  These  lines  are 
evidently  inspired  by  a  passage  in  The  Medal : 
V.  181,  lad,  287-817. 

913.  An  eneiotu  festival,  etc.  On  April  20, 1682, 
the  Duke  of  York  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Artillery  Company  of 
London.  The  Whigs  arranged  for  the  following 
day  a  counter  demonstration,  consisting  of  a 
church  service,  folk>wed  by  a  dinner,  in  token 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  Eng- 
land from  Pc^Hsh  wiles.  But  the  privy  coun- 
cil meeting  on  April  19  unexpectedly  forbade 
this  gathering.  (Luttrbli.,  Brief  Bdaiiont  i. 
179.)  Scott  remarks:  "This  disappointment, 
trifling  as  it  may  seem,  was  of  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Whigs.  It  made  them  ridiculous, 
which  is  more  fatal  to  a  political  party  than 
any  other  misfortune." 
150,  930.  F&r  «AeJke2,  etc.  Tickets  had  been  sold 
for  the  banquet  at  a  guinea  apiece. 

938.  Asaph.  Dryden.  Asaph  was  one  of  David's 
chief  musicians:  Psalms  1  and  Ixxiii-lxxxiii 
are  ascribed  to  him. 

941.  Bezaliel.  Henry  Somerset,  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  and  later  Duke  of  Beaufort;  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  of  Wales  ifhe  Kenites' 
province).  Besaleel  was  the  artificer  charged 
with  making  works  of  art  required  for  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness:  v.  Exodus 
xxxi.  2-5. 

958.  Hie  son.  Charles  Somerset,  Marquis  of 
Worcester. 

967.  Abdael.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  son  of 
General  Monk,  who  had  the  chief  share  in 
restoring  Charles  II:  v.  9,  151,  n.  Thoui^  a 
man  of  small  gifts,  he  became  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  here  termed 
the  prophets*  school. 

985.  Eliab.  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
a  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  and  Lord 
Chamberlain  since  1674. 
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988.  Fortune,  Eds.  2  and  3  lead  Portstnaa^ 
probably  by  a  misprint. 

994.  OthnieTs.  So  ed.  3:  eds.  1  and  2  rawl 
OthrieTs.  (For  the  name,  v.  Joshua  zv.  17.) 
The  Duke  of  Qrafton,  second  son  of  Gharlea  II 
by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  married  to 
the  Lady  Isabella  Bennet,  Arlington's  only 
daughter.  After  the  defection  of  Monmooth, 
the  king  attempted,  as  Scott  says,  "to  set 
Qrafton,  in  opposition  to  him,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people." 
Iffl,  1003.  Hdon.  Louis  Duras  (1640r-17O9) 
Earl  of  Feversham.  He  came  of  a  noted 
French  family,  but  had  become  an  EngKah 
subject  in  1666. 

1013.  Amri.  Heaeage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottinc- 
ham.  Lord  Chancellor  from  1674  to  1682:  of. 
112, 188,  n.  Tate's  praise  of  his  lei^  learning 
is  just. 

1025.  Sheva.  Sir  Roger  L'Ektrange  (1616- 
1704),  a  noted  newspaper  writer  for  the  Toiy 
party,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Britiah 
journalism.  He  was  hoenser  of  the 
under  Charies  II  and  James  II.  Sheva 
scribe  of  David:  v.  2  Samuel  xz.  25. 

1035.  80  Moses,  etc.  v.  Numbers  xxi.  7-9,  and 
cf.  117,  632-635. 

1041.  Thy  laurd  grove,  etc.   **T^e  thunder 
anciently   supposed   to  spare   the   lamel. 

SOOTT. 

1065.  atiU  Hebron^s,  etc.  v.  headnotSB,  139, 
138. 

1066.  Remains.  Refwring  to  the  Duobeas  of 
York,  who  remained  behind  in  Sootlaad  —  a 
peculiar  use  of  the  word. 

152,  1075.  Give  not,  etc.   v.  2  Samuel  i.  20. 

1095.  With  loud  last  hreaihs,  etc.  *'The  GoMtU 
says  that  when  the  huge  put  off,  the  poor 
sailors,  who  remained  to  periah,  manned  the 
sides  in  the  usual  honorary  form,  and,  in- 
different to  their  own  fate,  hailed  the  duln's 
safe^  with  tiiree  cheers."   (Soott.] 

1100.  Urania.  Atitleof  Venus;  here  used  of  the 
Duchess  of  York. 

1107.  Is.  *'  The  grammar  requires  to  read  As*<." 
Scott. 

1123.  HybUsan  swarms.  The  honey  from  the 
hills  about  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  is  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  poets:  hence  Hjfiiiaan  siwarms 
means  swarms  of  bees.    Cf .  118,  697. 

1131.  Ziloah.  Sir  John  Moore:  v.  130,  181, 
n.  The  viler  pair  of  1.  1133  were  the  Whig 
sheriffs,  Shute  and  PiUdngton,  who  are  oslled 
worse  than  Cornish  and  Bethel  (v.  117,  585, 
n.),  the  sheriffs  of  the  preceding  year:  their 
chief  offense  was  in  selecting  the  jury  which 
refused  to  indict  Shaftesbury. 

1132.  Surges.  Eds.  1  and  2  read  Syrgee,  by  an 
evident  misprint;  ed.  3  reads  Syrtest  by  a 
mistaken  correction  of  it. 

1135.  Ziloah* s  loyal  labors.  By  unsorupuloua 
political  trickery,  the  court  faction,  aided  by 
their  tool  Moore,  brought  about  the  election 
of  two  Tory  sheriffs  in  September,  1682.  as 
successors  to  Shute  and  Pilkington.  This 
was  followed  by  the  choice  of  a  Tory  k>rd 
mayor,  also  secured  by  trickery. 
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108,  4.  Pmn9yivania  •  air,  etc.  In  1681  William 
FMin  had  received  from  the  king  the  patent 
for  his  colony,  and  in  September,  1682,  he 
had  sailed  for  America. 

5.  Auociaior;  ▼.  196>«  10,  n.  Bhafteebury 
was  one  of  the  nine  individuals  to  whom  the 
king  made  a  grant  of  the  province  of  Carolina 
in  1663,  and  he  always  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  ook>ny. 

15.  Thorn  pUtvhoum  Wkio9,  etc  Apparently  a 
reference  to  some  struggles  of  the  actors 
against  the  patentees  who  controlled  them. 

94.  Charier.  The  Charter  of  the  City  of  London 
had  kept  it  free  in  large  measure  from  the 
encroachments  of  royal  authority.  In  1683 
the  king  secured  its  fcnrf eiture. 

83.  No  duU  Sol  fool,  etc.  A  fresh  attack  on 
Bhadwell:  v  n.  184«  15.  Apparently  the 
Whig  poet  was  set  aside  on  this  union  of  the 
eompanies. 

42.  Whig  wheriff:  Cf.  nn.  159, 1131, 1135.  The 
word  aheriffa  is  to  be  pronounced  as  one  syl- 
lable; cf.  50>,  13;  156>,  3. 

164,  12.  Th€  mid  gaiUry.  The  eighteen-penny 
place,  apparently  the  special  haunt  of  women 
of  the  town;  cf.  179*,  58. 

21.  Laekaya.  Ux.R.W.howeiLifao/BetUrUm, 
p.  20)  says  that  at  this  time  servants  were 
not  admitted  to  the  theater  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act.  **While  hanging  about  the 
entranoes  and  k>bbies  their  noise  might  be 
quite  audible  in  the  theater.'* 

24.  Tom  Dove.  A  bear  so  ealled;  cf.  SQIH,  3,  n. 

26.  Their  ynpayino  maatera.  For  an  interest- 
ing account  of  how  theater-goers  in  Res- 
totation  times  avoided  payment  of  the  en- 
trance money,  ▼.  Lowe's  Life  of  Betterton, 
pp.  22-25. 
1551,  1.  Hoty  Leatme.  Cf.  8,  07-102  and  197>, 
10-12. 

6.  Sent  over,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  French 
Huguenots  who  had  sought  shelter  in  England. 

15.  79b«tr  poia'nino  way.   Cf.  103*,  46,  n. 

19.  A  fUnL  **  A  joiner  named  College  made  his 
fortune  by  inventing  a  pocket  flail,  tipped 
with  lead,  which  was  ealled  the  Protestant 
flail,  and  was  to  be  used  by  sober  citizens  to 
brain  *  Popish'  assassins."  (S.  R.  Oardxnbb. 
SiudeiWa  Hietory  of  Bnyland,  p.  615.) 
155*,  2.  Once  the  eauae  woe  loet.  T^e  government 
had  for  a  long  time  refused  to  permit  the 
play  to  be  acted,  fearing  that  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Ouise  might  be  taken  as  sug- 
gesting that  of  Monmouth.  In  the  next  line 
Dryden  denies,  as  he  does  more  at  length  in 
hk  Vindioatum  of  the  play,  published  in  1683. 
thai  any  parallel  between  Monmouth  and 
Quise  was  intended. 

41.  London.  Cf.  158,  24,  n. 

43.  Ignoramus  furiee.  A  reference  to  the  grand 
jury  that  refused  to  indict  Shaftesbury,  re- 
porting ionoramua.  Dryden  of  course  puns 
on  the  kgal  and  commonplace  meanings  of 
the  word. 

1561,  23.  A  Trimmer,   v.  n.  190,  882. 

30.  Jack  Ketch.  Cf.  910,  3,  n. 

31.  Br«a<^.  Ed.  1  reads  breath. 


38.  Tou  Trimmira,  etc.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  quotation  ends  with  this  line  or 
continues  through  the  epilogue. 

156*,  8.  Matybone.    Marylebone  Qardens,  then 
a  fashionable  place  of  amusement. 
14.  Pay  their  four  AUHnoa,  etc.  The  price  of  a 
box  seat;  the  pit  cost  but  half  a  crown. 

Iff7.  Rauazo  Laioi.  Of  the  two  issues  of  this 
poem  published  in  1682,  that  described  in  the 
1886  Cataloffue  of  the  Rowfont  Library,  is 
probably  earlier  than  the  other,  number  315 
in  the  Qrolier  Club's  CaUiHooue  of  Original  and 
Barkf  BdHiona  of  Snylieh  WrUere  from  Wither 
to  Prior,  1906.  (This  avertion  contradicts  one 
in  An  Appendix  to  the  Rowfont  Library,  Lon- 
don, 1900.)  In  the  latter  (Grolier)  copy  the 
catch  word  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  is  To, 
referring  to  the  first  complimentary  poem  To 
Mr.  Dryden,  which  immediately  follows  in 
both  issues ;  in  the  Rowfant  copy  it  is  Religio, 
referring  to  the  title  of  the  poem  itself.  This 
indicates  that  the  complimentary  poems  were 
received  after  the  Rowfant  copy  was  already 
in  type;  hence  it  must  be  the  first  issue  and 
OroKer  Club  no.  316  the  second.  Mr.  Beverly 
Chew,  President  of  the  Grolier  Club,  eaUed 
the  editor's  attention  to  this  circumstance. 

Aside  from  frequent  variations  in  spelling 
and  punctuation,  a  collation  shows  only  the 
following  di£Ferenoes  in  reading  between  the 
two  issues  of  1682:  157*,  6,  (1)  ingenuoutiy^ 
(2)  ingenioutity  ;  158*,  58.  (1)  ite  proper,  (2)  tte 
own  proper;  160>,  36,  (1)  Papieta,  (2)  Papial; 
160*,  17.  (1)  had  it  been,  (2)  it  had  been. 

158',  1.  Iniitle  them  to  any  of  my  errore.    *' Father 
my  errors  on  them."   [Saintsburt.] 
80.  Among  the  aona  of  Noah,  etc.  v.  Qenesis  ix. 

24-27. 
47.  BUI  of  exduaion.  A  main  argument  against 
the  Exclusion  Bill  (v.  n  110, 18)  wss  the  in- 
justice done  by  it  to  the  Duke  of  York's  Pro- 
testant children. 

150^,  6.  The  preface  of  whoae  creed,  etc.  "  Who- 
soever will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  Which 
faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly." 

180*»  87.  Coleman'a  lettera.  Edward  Coleman, 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  had  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  Fhte  de  La  Chaise, 
a  Jesuit,  confessor  to  Louis  XIV,  relative  to 
schemes  for  reestablishing  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  England.  The  discovery  of  his  letters 
seemed  to  give  at  least  partial  confirmation 
to  Oates's  depositions.  Coleman  was  one  of 
the  first  men  to  be  executed  on  account  of  the 
Popish  Plot.  Mr.  Pollock  (The  Popieh  Plot, 
1903)  defends  the  justice  of  this  sentenoe. 
66.  Mariana,  etc.  Catholic  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  All  but  the 
last  (more  correctly  Simancas)  were  Jesuits. 
59.  Campian.  Edmund  Camptan  (Campion) 
and  Robert  Parsons  were  English  Jesuits, 
who  in  1580-81  tried  to  spread  (Catholicism  in 
England.  Campian  was  hanged:  Parsons  es- 
caped from  England.    The  latter  published 
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BBvenl  works,  one  of  them,  A  Confertnee 
about  the  next  Suocesaion  to  the  Crowne  0/  Ino- 
land,  under  the  name  of  R.  Dolenutn. 
>«  7.  Nebuchadnezzar,  v  Daniel  iv.  28-33. 

23.  Apology.  The  full  title  is,  Apolooia  Boberti 
Bdktrmini  3,  B.  E.  Cardinalia,  pro  reepon^ 
none  aua  ad  librum  Jaccbi  Magna  Brilannuw 
BegxB,  cujua  titulua  eat,  Tripliei  Nodo  Triplex 
Ctmeue, 

24.  Bationedireetidominit.  "  After  the  manner 
of  feudal  tenure."  The  dominium  directum  ie 
the  right  of  the  feudal  lord  in  land,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dominium  utOe,  or  right  of 
the  vassal. 

46.  Father  Cree.  "Serenus  Greasy,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk,  attendant  on  Queen 
Gatherine.  He  was  the  prindpal  conductor  of 
controversy  on  the  part  of  dke  Papists,  and 
published  many  treatises  against  Stiltingfleet 
and  others."  [Scott.  1 
160<,  26.  TyndaL  William  Tyndal  (Tyndale) 
(1490r-1536),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  He  published  translations 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  which,  though  condemned 
by  Henry  VIII,  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
Authorised  Version. 

Lord  Herbert.  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  (1583-1648). 

64.  Hooker.  Richard  Hooker  (1564r-1600). 
author  of  the  BecleeiaaHcal  Polity.  To  his 
life,  by  laaak  Walton,  is  appended  a  letter 
from  his  friend  George  Cranmer,  grand- 
nephew  to  the  archbishop. 
161S  4.  Martin  Mar-prekUe  Under  this  title 
there  was  issued  from  a  secret  press,  in  the 
years  1688-90,  a  series  of  bitter  Puritan  pam- 
phlets. The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  their 
publication  was  John  Penry,  a  Welshman, 
who  in  1603  was  hanged  as  a  traitor. 

6.  MarveU.  Andrew  Marvell,  poet  and  contro- 
versialist; cf.  1^>,  6,  n. 

23.  Thue  Sectariee,  etc.  "The  court  writers  at 
this  period  were  anxious  to  fix  upon  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Nonconformists  in 
general  the  antimonarchical  principles  of  the 
fanatios  who  brought.  Charles  I  to  the  scaf- 
fold."   (SCOTT.I 

85.  Hacket  and  Coppinger.  "In  1601,  William 
Haoket,  a  former  serving  man,  had  his  brain 
turned  by  enthusiasm,  and  seduced  Coppinger 
and  Arthington,  two  gentlemen,  to  sally  forth 
with  him  into  the  streets  of  London,  where  he 
proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
Coppinger  and  Arthington  his  prophet  of 
mercy  and  his  prophet  of  judgment.  Hacket 
was  executed;  Arthington  recanted;  Cop- 
pinger starved  himself  to  death  in  jail." 

[SOOTT.I 

40.  Queen  Elizabeth' B  birthnighi.  v.  head  note, 
p.  122  i  n.  143,  412 ;    236,  1304, 1305. 

44.  A  Fanatic  lord  mayor,  etc.  Cf .  nn.  117,  686 
and  130,  181. 

60.  "  There  iff,  etc.  Preface  to  EedeeiaeHcal  Pol- 
ity, viii.  14. 
161',  8.  Maimbourg.    The  HieloireduCalviniame 
of  Louis  Maimbourg  had  recently  appeared. 


in  1662.  Dryden  later  (1684),  at  the 
mand  of  King  Charles,  translated  the 
toire  de  la  lAgue  of  the  same  writer. 

60.  Ingenioua  young  gentleman.  This  petson,  as 
is  known  from  a  complimentary  poem  by 
Duke,  was  named  Henry  Dickinaon.  His 
translation  of  A  Critical  Hietory  ef  ike  Old 
Teelament,  from  the  French  of  Ridiard 
Simon,  appeared  in  1682.  P^re  Simon  was 
one  of  thie  leading  biblical  scholars  of  his  time. 
162, 1,  2.  Stare :  trovdere.  Apparently  trwfeUrs  is 
pronounced  with  a  strong  secondary  aooent 
on  the  last  syllable.  Then  the  rhyme  will  be 
of  the  type  deeert :  art;  of.  p.  031« 

21.  The  Stagirite.  Aristotle. 

28.  But  vanieh*d,  etc.  C^.  77^,  10. 

43^  BjpMo.  80 1683  ed. ;  the  issues  of  1682  read 
cvfMica:  the  correct  form  is  eSp^mm..  The  mis- 
take and  the  meter  indicate  that  Diyden  was 
taught  to  accent  Greek  according  to  the 
Greek  aooents,  instead  of  by  the  Latin  rules, 
as  is  now  usual  in  England,  v.  Noiee  and 
Queriee,  series  VIII.  vii.  461. 
168,  76.  Haet  thou,  etc.  Cf.  Job  xi.  7,  8. 

80.  Thoee  giant  urite,  etc.  Christie  thinks  that 
the  line  was  suggested  by  Viigil:  ef.  600, 
881,882. 
164,  103.  8on*e.    On  the  ptMWutic  genithre,  v. 

" fhreet;  Nea  Bnglieh  Orammar,  1 2010. 

iHfluJSll..  Th*    EgyptiMk    biOoiU  .^4tbanasra|. 
Bishop  o?  Alexandria.  Cf.  108*. 

224  n.  Father  Simon,  v.  n.  161%  60. 

241 .  Junius  and  Tremeiliue.  **  Calvinistic  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  made  traosla- 
tionsof  the  Scripture,  with  commentaries,  on 
which  Pfere  Simon  makes  learned  criticisms." 
CSccyrx.]  Cf.  507i,  15. 
166,  283.  *Tv>ere  worth,  etc.  In  this  line  TVsto- 
mente  is  probably  to  be  read  Teet^mente ;  or 
the  Creed  may  possibly  be  slurred  to  A* 
Creed. 

201.  Bedrae.  v.  2  Esdras  xiv. 

312.  Socinian.  The  Socinians  were  a  sect  foonded 
in  the  nxteenth  century  by  the  Italians 
Lelius  and  Faustus  Sooinus.  They  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  maintaining  that 
Christ  was  only  man,  but  man  by  a  miracu- 
lous conception. 

322.  In  groea.  In  general,  without  inquiring 
into  details. 

339.  For  beet  authority* e  next  rulee  are  beeL,  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  first  three  issues,  and 
seems  intelligible  in  the  sense:  "The  nearest 
(cf.  1.  340)  rules  of  the  best  authority  are 
best."  C.  and  88.  both  read:  "For  best 
authorities,  next  rules,  are  best."  This  ta 
somewhat  easier  to  interpret,  but  ift  not  ne- 
cessarily an  improvement. 

346.  Ariue  and  Pdagiu*.  Arius,  the  great 
heretic  of  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  asserting  that  Christ  was 
a  created  being.  His  doctrine  was  condemned, 
largely  through  the  efiForts  of  Athaaauus.  at 
the  Council  of  Nicsa  (Nice)  in  826.  Pelagius, 
in  the  next  century,  is  said  to  have  cienied 
original  sin  and  the  necessity  for  internal 
divine,  grace,  and  asserted  the  entire  froedom 
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of  the  will,  and  man's  perfeetibility  by  bis  own 


107,  380.  Iftht^,  etc.  Cf.  130, 166. 
a02.  Tk»  wOl  produced,  Cf .  990,  948.  n. 
419.  r^ /lv-6lo«0n  fax<.  etc.  '*  Perhape  this  idea 
is  borrowed  from  Batter's  Atidibraa,  iiL  3, 
>     H.  1>12. 

The  iMunad  writ*,  an  Inseet  tareexe 

Is  bat  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees, 

That  tsils  before  a  itorm  on  cowi. 

And  itingi  the  founders  of  bit  bonM, 

From  whose  eorrapCed  fleeh  that  bieed 

Of  Tormln  did  at  flnt  proceed. 

So,  ere  the  storm  of  war  broke  oot, 

B^lglon  tpawn'd  a  Tarioos  root 

Of  petolant  eaprtdoos  eeots, 

Tbe  maggots  of  corrapted  texts. 

That  first  run  all  religion  down. 

And  after  er'ry  iwarm  its  own.**   [Scott.] 

16S,  456.  Tom  SternhoISM,  etc.   v.  148,  402.  408, 

n;  headnote,  p.  194;  n.  134,  15. 
Poma  orcLUDBD  in  Mibcbllant  Pones,  1684. 

The  editor  lias  been  unable  to  consult  the 

second  edition  of  this  volume. 
Vt»t  31.  WhaUUmB.  v.  58i,  8,  n;    and  for  the 

introduction  of  contemporary  references  into 

a  translation  from  an  ancient  writer,  cf.  98, 

17,  n;  196,  35,  n. 
S90**  AxABTLUs.  Upon  this  piece,  and  upon  those 

on  pp.  199-196,  v.  Puche,  John  Drydmu  Ubor- 

ssteim^en  ous  TAsoln^,  Breslau,  1804. 

171*  PBOUKI0B  TO  ThB  DiaAPPOINTMBMT.     The 

1684  edition  of  this  play  has  not  been  ae- 
oessible  to  the  editor.  The  text  has  been  eol> 
lated  with  a  copy  nnade  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

ITS',  38.  Ths  high  dice,  and  the  low,  "Loaded 
dice,  contrived  some  for  high  and  others  for 
low  throws."  SooTT. 
40.  Brtfitfs  Asr.  etc.  "  Our  author  seems  to  copy 
himself  in  this  passase.  '  His  old  father  in  the 
country  would  have  given  him  but  little 
thanks  for  it,  to  see  him  bring  down  a  fine- 
bred  woman,  with  a  lute,  and  a  dressing  box, 
and  a  handful  of  money  to  her  portion.'  The 
Wild  OaUant,  met  m,  BO.  2r  Soott. 

179*,  55,  56.  Bid  while,  etc.    Cf.  900,  41,  43. 
58.  Our  middle  galieriea^Gi.  154,  12.  n. 

3.  Ariua,  Lee  made  Arius  the  villain  of  his 
play:  cf.  166,  346,  n. 

4.  A  True  Protestant.  Cf.  194*,  40.  n.  and 
heading  to  Mac  Fleeknoe,  p.  134. 

5.  Biuebiue.  The  historian  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  flourished  about  300. 

8.  Trimmer,  v.  n.  190,  882.  In  this  epilogue 
Dryden  apparently  uses  the  word  loosely,  as 
equivalent  to  Whig. 

Addreeeing  Tory.  Tories  who  presented 
to  the  king  addreeies  in  which  they  expressed 
their  abhcnrenee  of  the  acts  of  the  Petitionere. 
V.  n.  119,  179. 
10.  When  Clauoe  was  king,  etc.  This  alhides  to 
the  rejoicing  of  the  beggars  when  Clause  is 
chosen  their  king:  v.  Fletcher's  Btooa/re^ 
Bueh,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
ITS',  22.  Teekditeoi  **The  severity  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  in  Hungary  particularly, 
towards  those  who  dissented  from  the  Roman 


Catholic  faith,  occasioned  scTeral  ineor- 
zeetions.  The  most  memorable  was  headed 
by  Count  Teckeiy,  who  allied  himself  with  the 
Sultan,  assumed  the  crown  of  'Transylvania 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte,  and  joined  with  a 
considerable  force  the  large  army  of  Turks 
whieh  besieged  Vienna.  A  similarity  of  situ- 
ation and  of  interest  induced  tbe  Whig  par^ 
in  England  to  look  with  a  favorable  eye  upon 
this  Hungarian  insurgent,  and  they  hence 
gained  the  nickname  of  Teokelites."  [Soott.] 
38.  Noee,  The  1702  ed.  reads  noiae, 
82.  The  loot  plot.  Possibly  the  Rye  House  Plot 
(1683),  but  more  likely  the  Whig  Combina- 
tion of  the  same  year,  for  jMUticipation  in 
which  Lord  Russell  was  executed.  The  firet 
plot  (L  33)  is  of  course  the  Popish  Plot. 
178**  To  TBB  Eabl  of  Roscommon.  Roscom- 
mon bad  prefixed  a  commendatory  poem  to 
the  1683  issue  of  Rdigio  Zjaiei,  so  that  Dryden 
is  now  returning  a  compliment. 

Pope  praised  Roscommon  in  the  famous 
couplet: 

Unhappy  Dryden  I  —  In  all  Chsrlas's  dairs 
Boscommon  only  boasts  onipotted  baja 
Ftret  Epittlt  cf  the  Second  Book  of  Boraee^ 
flia,ili. 

Dryden's  spoiling  here  and  elsewhere  is 
Boacomon. 

14.  Tinkled  in  the  dom.  Christie  notes  that 
Marvell  had  used  the  expression  tinkUng 
rhyme  in  his  verses  On  Paradiae  Loot.  By  his 
dispraise  of  rhyme  Dryden  delicately  flatten 
Rosccnnmon,  who  in  his  Eeaay  had  advanced 
similar  opinions;  cf.  n.  178*,  16. 
174%  35.  Need,  In  the  sense  of  are  needed. 

36.  Hie  own  example,  etc.  Roscommon  trans- 
lated from  Virgil,  Eclogue  vi,  and  from 
Horace,  Odes  i.  22  and  iii.  6,  and  ihe  AH  of 
Poetry. 

41.  How  much,  etc.  "Roscommon,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  born  in  Ireland,  where  his 
property  also  was  situated.  But  the  Dillons 
were  of  English  extraction."  Soott. 

47.  Were.  Ed.  1  reads  woe,  a  misprint  of  which 
Dryden  complains  in  a  letter  to  Jonson, 
where  he  also  writes :  "  For  my  Lord  Roscom- 
mon's Baeay,  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  you 
ahould  reprint  it,  and  that  you  may  safely 
venture  on  a  thousand  more." 

60.  An  Bnglieh  peer.  Ed.  1  reads  a  BritOeh 
Peer.  For  the  reference,  v.  p.  05.  Roscom- 
mon had  complimented  Mulgrave  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  Baeay;  cf.  179',  47,  n. 
174*,  67.  Sand.  Both  early  editions  place  a  full 
stop  after  this  word. 

72.  Who  both.  Ed.  1  reads.  He  both. 

74.  Infua'd  Titan.  Prometheus:  for  the  legend, 
V.  388,  97-112;  414,  22,  n.  Christie  points 
out  that  Dryden  is  indebted  to  Juvenal,  xiv. 
34,35: 

Forsitan  hso  spernant  jnvenes,  qnlbns  arte  benigna 
Et  mellore  Into  flnxlt  pracordla  Titan. 

9.  Thua  Niaua,  etc.   v.  583,  373-441. 
175,  23.  AfareeUus.   A  reference  to  Virgil's  cele- 
brated tribute  to  the  nephew  of  Augustus, 
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the  young  Maroellus,  who  died  in  his  twenti- 
eth year:  v.  009,  1188-1226. 
PoBMB  urcLUDBD  IN  Stlvji,  1685.  The  edi- 
tor has  been  unable  to  consult  the  second 
edition  of  this  volume.  The  moito  is  JSneid, 
vi.  143,  144:  cf.  590,  215.  216.  In  the  letter 
quoted  Diyden  refers  to  Montaigne,  livre  iii, 
oh.  5,  Star  dea  Vers  de  VirgUe.  (The  editor  is 
here  indebted  to  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright, 
of  Harvard  University.) 

17 S^ 9  5  (ptoae).  History  of  the  Lmovs.  v.n.l01*»8. 

170*9 10.  liord  Aoscommon'a  Essay,  etc.  v.  173S  n. 
27.  Dutch  commenUUor.  Dryden's  dilettante 
patronising  of  men  like  Frandsous  Dousa 
and  Daniel  and  Nikolaes  Heinsius  reminds 
one  of  owtain  literary  critics  of  the  prasent 
day. 

170*,  8.  OurOgUby:  ▼.  135, 102,  n;  748?,  40-46. 

177^  8,  A  late  noble  painter.  Sir  Peter  Lely 
(1618-80),  the  court  painter  of  Charles  II. 

50.  HandnQoUop,  An  easy  gallop,  in  which  the 
horse  is  kept  well  in  hand. 

51.  Carpet-ifround.  Ground  smooth  as  a  carpet; 
cf.  810>,  11. 

52.  SynalephoB,  v.  385*. 

177>,  5.  My  d^nition  of  poetieal  wit,  "From 
that  which  has  been  said,  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  definition  of  wit  ...  is  only  this: 
that  it  is  a  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words; 
or,  in  other  terms,  thoughts  and  words  ele- 
gantly adapted  to  the  subject./'  The  Author's 
Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry,  prefixed  to  The 
State  of  Innocence  (1677):  v.  8S.  v.  124. 

Dryden  really  took  this  idea  from  Rapin: 
"La  vertu  la  plus  *  essontielle  au  disoours, 
aprte  la  clart^,  e'est  la  pudeur  et  la  modestie, 
comme  remarque  Demetrius  le  Phaler^n. 
72  fautt  dit-il,  de  ia  proportion  entreleeparolee  et 
lee  ehoeeei  et  rien  n'est  plus  ridicule  que  de 
traiter  un  petit  sujet  d'un  grand  style :  paree 
que  oe  qui  est  disproportionn^,  est  ou  tout^ 
Arfait  faux,  ou  du  moins  badin  et  puerile." 
Reflexione9urlaPoetiquetpartl,i30. 

The  source  for  Rapin  is  Demetrius  Phal»> 
reus,  De  ElocuHone,  120:  "Fitness  must  be 
observed,  whatever  the  subject;  or  in  other 
words  the  style  must  be  appropriate,  — 
subdued  for  humble  topics,  lofty  for  hi^ 
themes."  (Roberts's  translation.) 
18.  Hannibal  Caro     Lived    1507-66:  on  his 

translation,  of.  513*,  14-19. 
23.  ToMo,  etc.  "  Not  in  a  letter,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  first  of  his  Discorei  deW  Arte  Poetiea." 
Kbb. 

178',  16.  Isord  Roeeommont  etc. 

0  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorions  day, 
And  tf  ng  lend  pmuib  through  the  crowded  way. 
When  in  trioznpbant  state  the  British  Muse. 
True  to  herself,  shall  barb'roos  aid  [».  e.  rhyme]  re- 
fuse. 
And  In  the  Roman  majesty  appear. 
Which  none  know  better,  and  none  come  so  near. 

Bseay  on  Trantlated  Verse, 

26.  Breakings.  Dryden  may  use  breaking  as 
equivalent  to  casura  (metrical  pause),  but 
more  likely  as  hiatus  (the  use  of  a  word  ending 
in  a  vowel  before  one  beginning  with  a  vowbI, 
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witbout   elision):    cf.   518^,    16-85, 
Dryden  incorrectly  uses  ocssMrs  in  the 
of  eiieion. 

44.  When  Laueus  died,  etc     The  text 
WhenLausus  feU;  y.  087,  226,  and  of. 
1209,  1800. 

178*,  29.  Our  poet  and  phUoeopher  of 
bury.  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679). 

179*,  47.  Essay  on  Poetry.  By  the  Earl  of 

grave;  of.  480*  Rowoommon's  Bseay  hogini' 

Happy  that  anthor,  whose  correct  Essay 
Repairs  so  well  onr  old  Horatlaa  way. 

Roscommon  also,  in  the  same  Eeaay,  con- 
demns indecent  verses. 
180^  17.  Viper,  v.  188,  26.    The  editor  has  natr 
urally  let  the  verse  stand  as  the  printer  left  it. 
23.  Non  ego,  etc.  Ars  Poet.  351-353. 

But  in  a  poem  elegantly  writ 

I  would  not  qnanel  with  a  dlght  mistake. 

Such  as  oar  natore's  frailty  may  excnse. 

Boscommon's  ^-amslation. 

41.  Translator  of  Lucretius.  Thomas  Greeeh 
(1650-1700),  whose  Lucretius  appeared  in 
1682:cf.980>.  "  In  his  translation  he  omitted 
the  indelicate  part  of  the  Fourth  Book,  a 
deficiency  which  Dryden  thou^t  fit  to  supply, 
for  which  he  has  above  assigned  some  veiy 
inadequate  reasons."  [Soorr.] 
181S  1.  His  satires,  etc.  Contrast  Dryden's 
later  verdict,  pp.  307-310,  which  is  in  favor 
of  JuvenaL 

4.  Any  part.  Ed.  1  reads  no  part,  but  the  mis- 
take is  corrected  in  the  errata. 

8.  As  difficult,  etc.    Hobacs,  Odes,  W.  2.  1-4. 

26.  Curiosa  felicitas,  "The  felicity  gained 
through  diligence."  Pbtboniub,  SaL  118. 

27.  FOiciter  audere.  "To  be  happily  boM:"  ▼. 
Horace,  2  EpisOes,  I.  166. 

33.  One  ode,  etc.  ▼.  109.  The  preesnt  BaH  of 
Rochester  was  Laurence  Hyde:  v.  190,  888, 
n.  Dryden  distinguishes  him  from  the  noble- 
man mentioned  in  B.  S.  xxii,  xxv,  xxvL 

45.  Mr.  Cowley,  For  Dryden's  varsring  estimate 
of  this  author,  v.  91;  888*;  380>;  514>,  53  f ; 
5171;  7441,  53  f. 

181%  36.  Quod   nequeo,  etc.     "What  I  oannot 
express,  but  only  feel ; "  adapted  from  Juvenal, 
vii.  56,  Hunc  qualem  negueo  monetrars  et  sentio 
tantum. 
48.  Fttn^r,etc.  Hobacb,  Ars  Poet  304, 805. 

Bat  I  most  rest  contented  as  I  am. 
And  only  serve  to  whet  that  wit  in  yon. 
To  which  I  willingly  resign  my  claim. 

liotcommon*t  TVcms/aftoa. 

185,  138.  Store.  Ed.  1  places  a  comma  after  this 

word,  and  a  semicolon  after  mare  in  the  next 

line. 
188,  26.  The  viper,  etc.    C(.  180^  17. 
191,  218.    Neither.     Possibly    a    misprint    for 

neither*s,  as  Saintsbury  suggests. 
253.  Nor  pierces,  etc.    "Notice  here,  what  is 

very  unusual   in  Dryden,   an  Alexandrine 

couplet."  Saintsbitrt. 
260.  Who  after,  match*d,  eta    Ed.   1   reads, 

Who,  after  maidCd,  whieh  may  povEbly  be 

oonect.  But  of.  180>,  14-1& 
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ISS^,  18.    Hand  nippliM.    Ed.  1  raub.  HandB 

193,  72.  Beaut%€9^.  Ed.  1  reads  bmtd%€9,  which 
nuiy  mean  fteatcCy't. 

'nnOCBITDS:     IvTIXIUlf    THS    TWBNTT-TmBD. 

This  piece  azul  the  followinc  sxe  probably  not 
by  Theocritus. 

190,  35.  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  the  introduction  of 
the  modem  alhisiont  ef.  96,  17,  n;  199^,  81, 
n;  199>,  40;  394,  122;  867, 126. 
44.  Scarecrow.  Ed.  1  reads  ecxtr  Crow. 

197,  82.  Menakaa.  Ed.  1  reads  Menelaue,  by  a 
hidicrous  misprint.  Tlie  foUowinc  words 
apparently  mean:  "He  is  a  plain  yeoman, 
not  Miufer  Menaleas."  (SADrrsBrBT.] 

196.  The  BaH  of  Roeoommon.  ▼.  178« 

199^  32.  PouUed,  For  the  word,  cf.  476,  152. 

HOKACB,  THB  TWBMTT-'NiNTB  OdB,  CtO.  ▼.  161^ 

199<,  40.'  The  new  Lord  MayW,  etc.  Cf .  159, 1 135, 
n.  Oryden  inserts  political  alhisionB  even  into 
lus  translatioui.    a.  96,  17,  n;  196,  35,  n. 

901,  14.  rrumnsr.   ▼.  n.  190,  882. 

902*  Thb  Faib  Stbamobb.  The  original  edition 
docs  not  separate  or  number  the  stansas. 

908'«  Song.  In  the  text  of  this  sonc  in  the 
Second  PaH  «/  Miec^lantf  Poeme^  1716, 
tines  3,  4;  7,  8;  9,  10;  13,  14;  15,  16;  18,  19 
form  single  lines.  That  text  furnishes  the 
followinc  variant  readings:  L  5,  aofreguenta 
Fire;  1. 14,  ofid  aU  my  ;  I  16,  ao  faiihftd,  so 
faithful  a  Lover;  1.  18,  l*U  die,i*U  die,  I'U 
die.  The  1704  text  is  reprinted  without 
change  in  the  second  edition,  1710,  of  The 
Fifth  Part  of  MiaceUanv  Poems. 

908*  Thrbnodia  AuGUSTAUS.  Of  the  first  edition 
ai  this  poem  there  were  two  issues,  both  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  Harvard  Librazy. 
One  of  them  (the  later)  is  in  larger  type  than 
the  other.  The  second  edition,  as  a  care- 
ful ccmiparison  has  shown,  was  apparently 
printed  from  the  same  type  as  the  later  issue 
of  the  first,  without  resetting,  but  with  a  few 
corrections  of  the  text,  apparently  due  to 
Dryden  himself.  The  variations  between 
the  two  issues  of  the  first  edition  are  very 
minute.  The  principal  ones  are  as  follows: 
1.  70  (small  type)  eat,  (large  tsrpe  and  ed.  2) 
sale ;  1.  125  (sm.)  then  they,  (I.  and  ed.  2)  that 
they  ;  1.  232  (sm.)  in  whidi,  (1.  and  ed.  2)  on 
which ;  1.  250  (sm.)  inexhatulino,  (1.  and  ed.  2) 
inexhatuted  ;  1.  484  (sm.)  The  beet,  (1.)  There 
beet,  (ed.  2)  Their  beet. 

Tile  text  in  Poeme  and  Trandaiione,  1701 
(ed.  3).  disn^tards  Dryden's  corrections  and 
restores  the  ridings  of  the  later  issue  of  ed.  1, 
from  which  it  was  evidently  set  up.  But  v.  n. 
900,188. 

The  motto  of  the  poem  is  JSneid,  ix.  446. 
447;  cf.  646,  507.  508. 
U  7.  Niche.  Niobe,  stricken  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  children,  who  were  slain  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  was  turned  into  stone. 
22.  No  aichneee,  etc.  (Tharles,  who  had  always 
been  in  the  best  of  health,  was  taken  seriously 
ill  on  the  morning  of  February  2. 
28.  Thie  now,  etc.  d.  975,  306. 


31.  TA« /lamina  wall.  Christie  cites /lammonlia 
mmnia  mundi,  "the  fl^iwitig  walls  of  tike 
world  "  (Lucretius,  i.  73). 

36.  Our  Atku,  etc.  "Alhiding  to  the  fable  of 
Hercules  supporting  the  heavenly  sphere 
when  Atlas  was  fatigued."  Soorr. 

70.  An  iron  dumber.  Christie  cites  YiigH's 
ferreue  eomnue  (/Eneid,  x.  745). 

80.  Heao*n9  etc.  On  February  5,  according  to 
Macaulay,  the  London  Oaeette  announced  that 
the  physidans  thought  Charles  out  of  dan- 


905,  100.  The  firet,  etc.  "A  very  ill-timed  sar- 
oaam  on  those  who  petitioned  (Tharles  to  call 
his  parliament."  Booir.   v.  n.  119,  170. 

Christie  remarks:    "The  line  must  mean 
that  these  were  the  first  rude  petitioners  who 
were  weUrmeaning." 
106.  Hie  death,  etc.    v.  2  Kings  xx.  1-11;  but 

the  parallel  is  by  no  means  exact. 
126.  Friende,  etc.   Eds.  1  and  3  read: 

Each  to  ooDgrstolate  bis  friend  made  haste. 

150.  7%s  laboring  moon.  d.  849,  571,  572. 
**  When  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  magicians  and  witches  were  en- 
deavoring to  bring  her  down  from  heaven  to 
aid  them  in  their  enchantments,  and  that  she 
eould  be  relieved  from  her  sufferings  by  loud 
noises,  beating  of  brass,  sounding  of  trumpets, 
&c.,  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  enchanters." 
J.  D.  Lbwis,  note  on  Juvenal,  vi.  442. 

153.  On  likino.  "To  engage  on  Ukino  (an  image 
rather  too  familiar  for  the  occasion)  is  to  take 
a  temporary  trial  of  a  service,  or  business, 
with  license  to  quit  it  at  pleasure."  [Soott.] 
900,  164.  Never  was  loeinff.  Eds.  1  and  3  read 
Was  never  loeing. 

178.  Th*  extremeet  ways,  etc.  "The  patient 
was  bled  largely.  Hot  iron  was  appfied  to  his 
head.  A  k>athsome  volatile  salt,  extracted 
from  human  skulb.  was  forced  into  his 
mouth."  Macaulat. 

188.  Even  Short  himsdf.  So  eds.  1  and  2;  ed. 
3  reads  Even  ShoH  and  Hobbs.  On  this 
Christie  well  ranarks:  "Hobbes  wss  a  sur- 
geon of  eminence  at  the  time  oi  Dryden's 
death,  and  had  attended  Dryden  in  his  last 
illness ;  but  there  is  no  other  known  mention 
of  him  among  the  medical  men  who  attended 
the  bedside  of  Charles  II.  This  is  a  very 
suspicious  change  of  the  text  in  Tonson's 
volume  of  1701."  As  a  further  proof  that 
the  change  was  not  made  by  Diyden,  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  the  preceding  line  (187)  he 
remains  in  the  text  of  ed.  3,  but  is  altered  to 
They  in  the  errata. 

"  Dr.  Thomas  Short  was  a  (}atholio  and  a 
Tory.  To  this  circumstance  he  probably 
owes  the  compliment  paid  him  by  our 
author."   [Soott.1 

236.  ExHe.  Referring  to  the  duke's  enforced 
absence  from  England  during  the  excitement 
over  the  Popish  Plot:  cf.  138*,  22,  n. 

230.  That  kino,  etc.  v.  1  Kings  ii.  1-0,  where 
David  charges  his  successor  Solomon  to  take 
vengeance  on  certain  of  his  enemies. 
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9079  244.  Thoae,  etc.  A  gUnoe  at  Monmouth,  of 

whom  Charles  made  no  mention  when  on  his 

deathbed. 
207.  Camiilus,    Gamillus,  the  Roman  general 

who  conquered  Veil,  went  into  exile  rather 

than  submit  to  an  unjust  fine. 
28S.  SiiUwrie*.    Bds.  1  and  3  read  «<ia  ^ound 

For  the  reference,  v.  1  Kinci  six.  12. 
311.  SueceaaioHt  etc.   v.  n.  HO*  18. 
327.  Clio.  The  Muse  of  History. 
808,  353.  Old  of,  etc.  Cf.  40,  039,  n. 
364.  Geneva  toeede.   Referring  of  course  to  the 

influence   of   C^vinism    in    England.     The 

Presbyterian  clergy  were  driven  from  the 

Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 

of  1662. 
364.  A»  when,  etc.    Dryden  had  aheady  used 

this  comparison  in  his  Vereee  lo  the  Dueheee : 

V.  «7,  62-57. 

371.  Choir,  Wee,  Ed.  2  reads  Quire  like ;  eds.  1 
and  3  read  Qwr^  of, 

372.  The  Muee,  etc.  v.  Aebraa  Redux,  p.  7* 
377.  Tho*  little,  etc  ▼.  238,  1541.  n. 

388.  Thou  Fabiue,  etc  A  reference  to  Q. 
Fabius  Mazimus,  the  Roman  general  who, 
oontinually  avoiding  a  combat,  thwarted 
Hannibal  by  his  policy  of  delay.  Dryden's 
praise  of  the  king's  stateeri^t  is  just.  He 
overcame  Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  by 
jrielding  at  critical  moments  and  awaiting  a 
change  of  the  public  temper. 
900,  421.  For  twelve,  etc  Charles  had  been  king 
de  jure  since  the  execution  of  hb  father, 
January  30,  1649;  he  returned  to  England 
king  de  facto  on  May  26,  1660,  and  was 
crowned  on  April  23  of  the  next  year.  Dry- 
den's  arithmetic  is  not  quite  exact. 

430.  hong  exereie'd  by  fate.  Christie  cites 
Virgil's  Iliaeia  exereite  fatie  {JSneid,  iii.  182); 
cf .  Aff4,  243. 

436.  Falee  heroee,  etc  For  a  similar  passage, 
V.  221,  261-262. 

441.  The  Cydope,  etc.    v.  632,  633,  679-596. 

447.  AJcidee.  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcmena.  In  his  infancy  he  strangled  two 
serpents  sent  against  him  by  tiie  jealous 
Juno;  in  maturity,  one  of  his  labors  was  to 
overoomo  the  Lemean  hydra;  after  his  death 
he  was  numbered  among  the  gods. 

456.  LegiHmaUHy.  In  reference  to  the  defeat  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II. 

465.  A  ea/fer,  etc  Numa  was  really  followed  by 
the  martial  Tullus  Hostilius.  Ancus  Martiue 
(hence,  probably.  Dryden's  blunder),  who 
succeeded  Tullus,  led  the  Romans  againei  the 
Latins. 

494.  Strong.  Eds.  1  and  3  read  great. 
210,  517.  The  fasces  of  the  main.  v.  10,  240,  n. 

Pbolooub  and  Epilooub  to  Albion  and 
Albanius.  Thisop«a  celebrates  the  triumph 
of  the  royal  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  over 
their  Whig  adversaries.  —  The  editor  has 
been  unable  to  consult  the  broadside  text  of 
the  prologue  and  epitoguc 

8.  John  Ketchee.  The  name  of  John  Ketch 
(d.  1686),  who  seems  to  have  been  public 


executioner  from  1663  to  his  death,  has  be- 
come a  nickname  for  his  sueoessocs  in  offioa. 
Cf.  166S  30;  813>,  46. 
6.  Oatee.  v.  117,  632,  n.  In  May,  I6861  Oates 
was  sentenced  to  so  terrific  a  flogging  that  It  is 
a  wondw  he  survived.  He  was  reported  to 
have  bribed  the  executioner  to  inflict  the 
punishment  lightly. 

211S  4.  Plain  Dealing.  '*From  this  epilogue  we 
learn,  what  is  confirmed  by  many  pttxilB  else- 
where, that  the  attribute  for  whieh  James 
desired  to  be  distinguished  and  praised,  was 
that  of  openness  of  purpose,  and  stem*  un- 
deviating  inflexibility  of  conduct.  He  forgot 
that  it  was  only  the  temporising  nnnrresinnn 
of  his  brother  which  secured  his  way  to  the 
throne,  when  his  exclusion,  or  a  oivil  war, 
seemed  the  only  alternatives."    (Scott.] 

Contrast  Dryden's  praise  of  Charltt,  208, 
388-398,  n. 

211>*  To  MT  Fbund,  Mb.  J.  Nobthubob.  These 
verses  have  been  collated  with  a  oopy  of  the 
first  edition,  made  at  the  Bodleian  library. — 
For  the  scriptural  references.  ▼.  Qenesw  xlL 
26-^,  1  Kingi  iii.  10-28.  and  The  Histoiy  of 
Susanna  (in  the  Apocrypha).  In  the  butt  case 
there  is  of  course  a  sarcastic  referenoe  to  the 
Presbyterian  party. 
To  Mbs.  Anns  Kiluobbw.  TIm  first  edition 
of  this  poem  has  the  following  variant  read- 
ings: (12)  be  thy  place  ;  (124)  poee  iS^pe  imto 
OieName;  (128)  King  the  Bye;  (139-141): 

As  in  that  Day  She  took  trom  Sacred  haadi 
The  Crown ;  'mong  mun'rons  Heroins  was  seen. 
More  yet  In  Beanty,  than  in  Bank,  the  Queen ! 

(148)  their  Progrest, 
Mrs.  (Mistress)  was  in  Dryden's  time  1^ 

plied  both  to  married  and  to  unmarried 

women. 
919,  26.  Thy  father,  etc.    Henry  KiUigrew  had 

written  a  tragedy.  The  Conepimey,  published 

in  1638,  and  "reprinted  in  a  revised  form  in 

1653,  under  the  title  of  PallantueandBudora,*' 

(Wabd.) 
43.  In  trine.  CV.  50,  1166,  n. 
60.  Afid  if,  etc.  An  allusion  to  the  fable  that 

bees  rested  on  the  lips  of  the  infant  Plato. 
68.  Arethuaian.  Arethusa  was  the  nymph  of  a 

famous  well  on  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near 

Syracuse:  cf.  439,  1-7. 
918,  79.  Her  father' e  Ufe.   Other  writers  do  not 

concur  in  this  praise  of  Henry  KiUigrew. 
82.  Bpietetue.     Dryden    apparently    confuses 

EfHotetus  with  Diogenes,  who  is  said  to  have 

lit  a  lantern  in  the  daytime,  explaining:  **I 

am  looking  for  a  man.*' 
128.  Our  martial  king.  James  II. 
184.  Our  Phatnix  queen.    "Mary  of  Este,  as 

eminent  for  beauty  as  rank.'*    [ScoTr.]   She 

had  been  crowned  Queen  of  England  on 

April  23,  1686. 
914,  147.  To  eudh,  etc.  Cf .  the  motto  firom  Martial 

quoted  in  the  headnote:  "For  extraordinary 

beings  life  is  short  and  old  age  rare." 
162.  Orinda.    "Mrs.  BCatherine  PhUips  (1631- 

64),  whom  the  a£Fectation  of  her  age  ealled 
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Oriikda."  [Soott.]  Her  talents  as  a  poetess 
were  praised  by  Ck>wley  and  other  eminent 
men,  and,  what  is  important  in  the  present 
eonnection,  by  Anne  KlUgrew,  who  ad- 
dressed some  Twaes  to  her.  Both  Mrs.  PhiUps 
and  Anne  Killigrew  died  of  the  smallpox. 

105.  Her  looritfce  IfroAer,  Heary  KilUcrew 
(d.  1712),  a  oaptain  in  the  navy,  who  later 
became  admiral. 

180.  The  Vattey  of  JthompktU,  v.  Joel  iii.  2. 
A  Lbitbb    to    Sib    Gbobob    Ethkbbob.    On 
Etherete's  life,  and  the  date  of  this  Letter, 
Y.  Oosse,  Seventeenth  Century  Stydiee. 

2,  A»  map  informs.  The  latitude  of  Ratisbon  is 
really  about  4Sf*:  Dryden  has  followed  a  mis- 
taken statement  of  Etherege  in  his  letter  to 
Middleton.  The  jeets  that  follow  are  in  reply 
to  the  same  letter. 
915,  28.  What  region,  etc.  A  referenoe  to  Virgirs 
line: 

Qna  regio  in  terrla  nostri  non  plena  laborls. 

^neid,  1. 4B0. 

30.  Tripleiemue,  Ceres  gave  a  ohariot  drawn 
by  dbragone  and  laden  with  wheat  to  her 
favorite  Triptolonus,  who  rode  in  it  over  the 
earth,  spresiding  among  men  a  knowledge  of 
agrieulture. 

47.  Three  holy  miter'd  Heetore,  The  three  eo- 
clesiaatical  electors  were  the  archbishops  of 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Maints.  These,  with 
five  temporal  lords  (the  Count  Palatine  and 
the  rulws  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Brandenburg),  constituted  at  this  time  the 
college  of  Electors. 

40.  /f  nmJb.  The  1702  ed.  reads  u  drunk  ;  the 
oorreetion  is  made  in  the  following  (fourth) 
edition  of  Sylva  (1716). 

73.  The  Duke  St,  Aionan.  Francois  deBeauvil- 
lers  (16107-87),  a  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.  A 
play  called  Bradamante  was  attributed  to  him. 
—  The  spelling  of  the  original  edition  is  St. 
Affnon, 

75.  Hie  Grace  of  Bueke.  v.  B.  8.  xxi.  The  Re- 
heareal  is  swd  to  have  been  begun  about  1668, 
though  it  was  aoted  only  in  1671. 

7.  Baubte,    "A  truncheon,  with  a  fool's  head 
and  cap  upon  one  end.    It  was  carried  by  the 
ancient  jester."   [Soott.] 
216,22.  Tourauthor'e  pnnciple,  v.  854,  533-561. 

Thb  Hind  and  thb  Panthbb.  Ed.  3  of  this 
poem  usually  agrees  with  ed.  2;  its  readings, 
therefore,  are  ordinarily  not  recorded  here. 

The  first  line  of  the  motto  is  from  ^neid, 
iii.  96:  "Seek  your  ancient  mother;"  d. 
552,  127.  The  second  is  from  JSneid,  i.  405: 
"The  true  goddess  was  made  known  by  her 
stately  movement;"  ef.  529,  561. 

This  poem  produced  a  famous  and  truly 
humorous  reply:  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
tranevere'd  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  Mouee 
and  the  City  Mouee,  by  two  young  wits, 
Charles  Montagu  and  Matthew  Prior.  In  it 
Mr.  Bayes  and  the  two  gentlemen  of  The 
Rdkeareal  were  again  brought  to  life. 

Prcrfessor  Williams's  excellent  commentary 
on  this  poem  has  assisted  the  editor  in  many 


cases  not  directly  indicated  in  the  following 
notes.  Several  of  the  references  cited  are  due 
to  it.  ApaperbyB.Vildhaut,Z>rvdef»'«F<i6I« 
c/  The  Hind  and  The  Panther  (LOdinghausen, 
1876),  in  general  of  very  small  value,  has 
given  hints  for  the  notes  on  11.  1550,  2100. 

To  the  Reader.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
rdgn  James  II  showed  no  tolerance  for  Pro- 
testant DiasenterB,  and  tried  to  carry  out  his 
designs  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  religion  by 
the  aid  of  his  Tory  Church  of  England  sub- 
jects, who  professed  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedienoe.  He  disregarded  in  behalf  of 
Catholics  alone  the  Test  Act  of  1673,  which 
excluded  from  ofiBce  all  men  who  refused  to 
declare  their  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  to  reodve  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  Um  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  had  hitherto  banished  every 
honest  CJatholic,  and  most  of  the  Dissenters, 
from  any  position  under  the  government,  but 
had  not  affected  some  of  the  lees  strenuous 
Dissenten.  (The  Test  Act  of  1678,  which 
rcQuired  of  all  members  of  parliament  an  oath 
profeasing  disbelief  in  transubstantiation, 
but  did  not  rcQuire  the  taking  of  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  Anglican  rites,  was 
aimed  against  Catholics  alone.)  Finding 
that  he  could  not  win  the  support  of  the 
C!hurch  of  England  for  his  dispensing  power, 
James  turned  for  help  to  the  Dissenters,  and 
on  April  4,  1687,  issued  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, suspending  the  Test  Act  and  all 
penal  laws  against  both  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters, and  giving  to  both  the  freedom  of 
public  wonhip.  By  this  he  hoped  to  gain  the 
Dissenters  to  his  own  side.  But  the  more 
clear-headed  among  them  saw  that  this  tem- 
porary indulgence  was  only  a  political  trick, 
and  refused  to  be  duped  by  it. 

Dryden  in  this  poem,  planned  and  written 
while  James  was  carrying  out  his  earlier 
policy,  breathes  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
dissenting  sects,  such  as  the  Wolf,  the  Bear, 
and  the  Fox.  He  hopes  for  a  reconciliation 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  (catholic 
Church  (v.  222,  827-330;  244,  245,  1964- 
2049).  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  issued 
only  a  week  before  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
was  licensed  for  the  press,  probably  startled 
Dryden  as  much  as  it  did  the  rest  of  the 
nation  not  in  the  king's  confidence.  In  this 
prose  preface  he  adapts  himaelf  to  changed 
circumstances,  praises  toleration,  and  cen- 
sures those  who  refused  to  accept  it  from  a 
Cktholio  king.    Cf .  n.  245,  2090. 

216%  22  (prose).  /Aope,  etc.  *'Moet  readers  will, 
I  think,  acknowledge  with  me  the  extreme 
awkwazdneas  with  which  Dryden  apolos^aes 
for  hoping  well  of  those  sectaries  against 
whom  he  had  so  often  discha^^ed  the  utmost 
severity  of  his  pen."   [Scott.] 

217>,  1.  'T  ie  not,  etc.  Referring  to  Louis  XIV's 
revocation,  in  1685,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  of 
1598,  which  had  secured  religious  freedom 
in  fVance.  A  severe  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots followed. 
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7.  That  he  has,  etc.  Soott  poiats  out  that  a 
rimilar  phrase  ie  found  in  an  actual  address 
of  the  period. 

28.  Claeaical  ordmaUon.  Ordination  by  a  eloMta 
or  presbytery;  cf.  n.  1820,  180. 

38.  Cyrut.  v.  Esra  i.  1-4. 

41.  In  tpecie.  In  kind. 

aiTS,  1.  'T  w  mcfefB<.  etc.  In  1686  and  1886  King 
James  ordered  published  two  papers  in  de- 
fense of  the  Catholic  religion,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  King  Ciiarles  II,  and  to  have 
been  found  in  his  strong  box,  and  a  third 
paper,  said  to  be  by  Anne,  Duchess  of  York, 
the  first  wife  of  King  James,  telling  how  she 
came  to  adopt  the  same  faith.  An  anony- 
mous Antwer  to  these  papers  soon  appeared, 
of  which  Stilling^eet,  a  learned  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  the  principal  author. 
This  occasioned  a  Defense  of  the  Papere,  in 
the  last  division  of  which,  concerning  the 
paper  of  tiie  Duchess  of  York,  Dryden  was 
concerned.  Stillingfleet  and  his  eoadjutors 
then  returned  to  the  change  with  A  VMica- 
Hon  of  tiie  Anewer  to  eome  late  Papere  (1687), 
to  which  Dryden  here  refers  under  the  title 
Anewer  to  fXe  Defense  of  the  late  Kino*e 
Papere.  Cf.  287,  1464,  n. 

12.  Socratee'e.  So  ed.  1;  eds.  2  and  3  read 
Soerat^e. 

10.  TreaHee  of  Hwmlity.  At  the  end  of  his 
Defense  Dryden  had  written:  "In  the  mean 
time,  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  humble 
charity  would  become  our  author  better  than 
his  boasts  for  this  imaginary  victory  .  .  . 
but  it  is  the  lees  to  be  admired  that  heissucha 
stranger  to  that  spirit,  because,  among  all  the 
volumes  of  divinity  written  by  tlie  Protestants, 
there  is  not  one  original  treatise,  at  least  that 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  which  has  han- 
dled distinctly,  and  fay  itself,  that  Christian 
virtue  of  humiUty ."  This  Stillingfleet  terms  "  a 
bare-faced  assertion  of  a  thing  well  known  to 
be  false,  since  within  a  few  years  such  a  book 
hath  been  published  in  London."  Stilling- 
fleet referred  without  doubt  to  A  Praetieal 
Discowse  of  HumUitUf  by  William]  A [Uenl, 
London,  1681.  Dryden  confuses  this  with  a 
magnified  piece  of  Duncomb,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Spanish 
Jesuit  Alonso  Rodrigues.  Of  Duncomb's 
work  the  editor  can  learn  notiiing:  the  British 
Museum  Catologue  mentions  **A  Treatiee  of 
HumUitie,  translated  [by  T.  B.l  into  Eng- 
lish" from  Rodrigues,  Rouen,  1631. 

33.  Matter  of  fact.  Dryden  echoes  a  phrase  of 
Stillingfleet  at  the  opening  of  the  Anewer  to 
the  Defense  of  the  Third  Paper,  which  con- 
cludes his  Vindioation:  **I  have  now  done 
as  to  matter  of  reason  and  argument:  the 
third  paper  chiefly  relates  to  matter  of  fact." 
But  by  matter  of  fact  Stillingfleet  does  not 
refer  to  the  mere  question  of  the  reality  of 
the  duchess's  conversion,  v.  Stillingfleet, 
Vindieation,  page  102  (SS.  xvii.  266).  Cf.  n. 
389,1604. 

42.  Jlfrt.  Jamee.  Eleanor  James,  a  printer's 
wife  who  had  published  a  pami^let  called 


Mre.  James's  Vindication  «/  the  Chmth  of 
EnoUmd. 
218,  1.  Hind.    The  Catholic  Churoh.    FrofssBor 
Williams  points  out  that  Dryden  may  have 
been  influenced  by  scriptural  passages  sach 
as  Genesis  xlix.  21 ;  2  Samuel  xxL  34;  Fko- 
verijs  V.  19. 
6.  Scythian  shafts.    "The  Soythians  tip  their 
arrows  with  vipers'  poison  and  human  blood: 
for  tills  frightfiil  mixture  there  is  no  remedy: 
it  brings  death  immediately  at  a  slight  touch." 
Flint,  Natural  Hietoiy,  xi.  68  (116). 

Professor  WiiHams  cites  Ovid's  SeySdea 
saoitta  {Met.  x.  688). 

13.  Of  these,  eUi.  "  The  Roman  GathoRe  priests 
executed  in  England  at  di£Ferent  times  nnce 
the  Reformation,  and  regarded  as  martyrs 
and  saints  by  those  of  their  oammunion." 
Soon. 

14.  Caledonian  wood.  "Not  Sbottii^  but  taken 
generally  for  Britain,  as  Hercynian  wood 
might  be  for  Germany."   Saxntsbust. 

16.  Vocal  blood.  Cf.  Genesis  iv.  10. 
•  19.  So  captive  Israel,  etc.  v.  Exodus  L  7-14. 

86.  Bear.  The  Independents,  (4ie  predeoesson 
of  the  modern  Congregationalists,)  who  re- 
jected all  ecclesiastical  authority  above  that 
of  the  individual  congregation,  and  discarded 
most  forms  and  ceremonies.  Cf.  880»  669-^562. 

37.  Hare.  The  Quakers,  who  refused  to  take 
oaths  of  any  sort,  being  guided  by  Matthew 
V.  34. 

39.  Ape.  The  Freethinkers.  "The  Earl  of 
Suniderland,  one  of  the  principal  ministeffB 
under  Charles  II  and  James  11,  was  sappoetd 
to  hold  such  opinions,  for  he  made  his  ohange 
to  Fopery  without  even  the  form  of  previous 
instruction  or  conference.  Dryden  probably 
intended  a  sarcasm  at  him  or  8<Mne  snch  time- 
serving courtitf ,  for  his  occasional  conformity 
with  the  royal  faith,  of  which  there  were  sev- 
eral instances  at  the  time."  (SooTT.] 

To  this  Christie  replies:  "Dryden  would 
hardly  wish  to  offend  any  Roman  Catfaoiie 
oonvwt,  and  he  was  not  at  all  likely  at  this 
time  to  run  a  risk  of  offending  Sunderland, 
who  was  in  poww.  He  had  flatteringly  dedi- 
cated Troilve  and  Cressida  to  Sunderland  in 
1679."  Finally,  Sunderland  apparently  did 
not  become  a  Catholic  until  many  months 
after  the  date  of  this  poem:  ▼.  H.  C.  Fox- 
croft,  Life  of  Halifax,  i  608. 

41.  Lion.  The  IQng  of  England. 

43.  Boar.  The  Anabaptists.  The  sect  origi- 
nated in  Germany,  where  their  early  history  is 
connected  with  a  revolt  of  the  peasantry.  In 
1634  they  seised  the  city  of  Mdnster,  where 
their  rule  (ending  in  June,  1636)  was  marked 
by  many  excesses,  wMch  brought  ilie  sect 
into  disrepute.  The  Baptists  were  severely 
persecuted  in  England:  some  of  the  Inde- 
pendent congregations  seem  to  have  held 
Baptist  views. 

44.  But  whiten'd,  etc.  "  The  foam  of  eanetUy 
refers  to  the  Anabaptist  dogma  that  Bvery 
true  believer  attains  in  this  Ufe  perfect  free- 
dom from  sin."  Wiluams. 
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53.  Acynord.  Dryden  ehooMB  the  Fox  for  his 
symbol  of  the  UnitariaiiB:  y.  nn.  166*  312, 
346.  The  Sooinians  had  had  much  aucoess 
in  Poland,  hot  had  been  driven  out  from 
the  ooontry  by  a  law  of  1668.  Some  of  the 
refuBeea  had  been  well  received  by  Count 
Teekely.   v.  8a0»  160-152;  173S  22.  n. 

61.  Hmee,  etc.  Cf.  700,  838. 

219,  71«  Wham  thou,  ete.  Gf .  n.  S96,  676. 
72.  My  thtmohtUBt  youlA*  etc.  v.  B.  S.  xzxii. 
80.  Can  I  bdimw,  etc.  '*The  Protestant  divines 

took  a  distinction  i  and,  while  they  admitted 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  human 
judgment  in  matters  of  divine  revelation 
whieh  were  above  their  reason,  they  asserted 
the  power  of  appealing  to  its  guidance  in 
those  things  of  a  finite  nature  which  depend 
on  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  tiie  consequent 
privilege  of  rejecting  any  doctrine  whieh, 
b«ng  within  the  sphere  of  human  compre- 
hension, is  nevertheless  repugnant  to  the 
understanding:  therefore,  while  they  received 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  an  infinite 
mystery,  far  above  their  reason,  thegr  con- 
tended against  that  of  transubstantiatlon  as 
capable  of  being  tried  by  human  faculties,  and 
as  contradicted  by  an  appeal  to  them." 
[Scott.] 

06.  PmetraHng  parts.  This  means,  as  Christie 
states,  "penetrating  the  parts  of  matter,  in- 
stead of  separating  them.  Matter  is  impene- 
trable by  matter."  (Cf.  274,  252.)  Impene- 
trability, in  physios,  is  defined  by  W^Mrtv 
as  *'  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  two  por- 
tions of  matter  cannot  at  the  same  time  oo- 
cupy  the  same  portion  of  space."  Dryden 
illustrates  1^  a  raferenoe  to  John  xx.  19.  24- 
20;  and  argues  that  as  Christ's  body  pene- 
trated the  closed  doors  of  the  room  where 
the  disciples  were  gathered,  so  it  could  pene- 
trate the  elements  of  the  consecrated  host. 

121.  Proponent,  Eds.  1  and  3  have  a  comma 
after  this  word;  ed.  2  omits  the  cc»nma,  prob- 
ably by  a  misprint,  thereby  converting  pro- 
ponent  into  an  adjective.  Christie,  followed 
by  C.  D.  (under  proponent),  adopts  the  read- 
ing of  ed.  2. 

134.  Could  Ae,  etc.  Contrast  111,  118-121. 

220,  153.  Wolf.  The  Pkvsbs^ri&ns. 

163.  Hta  raooed  taU.  The  Gieneva  gown  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy.  —  Their  close-cropped 
hair  and  black  skull  cap  made  their  ears 
prominent;  to  which  fact,  and  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  Dryden 
refers  in  1.  165. 

168.  TAo'  fear'd,  etc.  A  reference  to  the  tem- 
porary power  of  the  Presbyterian  par^  in 
the  dasrs  of  the  Long  Parliament,  as  eapUxin, 
and  under  Cromwell,  as  companion  of  the 
spoiL 

170-173.  Ftdl  many  .  .  .  France.  Christie's 
explanation  of  this  vague  passage  seems  the 
most  natural:  Dryden,  having  styled  the 
Presbyterians  wolves,  applies  to  them  a  story 
told  by  William  of  Malmesbury  of  King 
Edgar  (about  973) :  "  He  designed  to  extermi- 
nate every  beast  of  prey  from  his  kingdom; 


and  commanded  Judwail,  King  of  the  Welsh, 
to  pay  him  yearly  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
wolves.  This  he  performed  for  three  years,  but 
omitted  in  the  fourth,  declaring  that  he  could 
find  no  more."  Dryden  next  identifies  them 
with  Wycliffe'a  broody  who  first  resisted  ec- 
clesiastical authority  in  mediaval  England, 
and  supposes  that  the  last  Wycliffite,  escap- 
ing persecution,  started  the  Swiss  reform 
Dkovement.  This  is  confused  enou|^,  but 
admissible  for  the  purposes  of  satire.  Scott, 
however,  sees  in  the  first  two  lines  a  reference 
to  the  story  told  by  Bede,  of  the  destruction 
(about  603)  of  twdve  hundred  Welsh  monks 
of  Bangor,  as  a  punishment  for  tii«r  resist- 
ance to  St.  Augustine,  and  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  archbishop. 

177.  Antipathy  lo  kmys,  Wyoli£fe.  as  Professor 
Williams  notes,  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  rising  of  Wat  IVler. 

180.  Zuinolius.  Uirio  Zwingli  (1484-1531) 
began  to  preach  a  refonned  relipon  in 
Switserland  in  1516.  John  Calvin  (1509-64) 
spent  his  life  after  1536  for  the  meet  part 
in  Geneva.  The  latter,  in  his  InttitutM,  gave 
clear  form  to  the  presbsrterian  organization 
of  church  government,  according  to  which 
eoolesiastioal  authority  rests  in  a  presbytery 
(otherwise  called  cImsm  or  class,  I.  189)*  or 
assembly  of  presbyters  (elders). 

182.  In  Itrad,  etc.  Dryden  in  the  following 
lines  draws  on  a  work  by  Peter  Heylyn,  first 
published  in  1670,  Atriua  RedMmu  ;  or.  The 
History  o/  the  Pt^tbytorianBf  eonlainino  .  .  . 
their  Oppimtione  lo  Monarehioal  and  Bpiaoopal 
Oowmmont  .  .  .  and  their  ImbroHments  of  the 
Kingdoms  and  Bttatea  of  Chriatendom  in  the 
Puratdt  of  their  Deeigne.  In  his  preface 
Heylyn  writes:  **I  know  that  some  out  of 
pure  seal  unto  the  cause  would  fain  intitle 
them  to  a  descent  from  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
ordained  by  Ood  himself  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
And  that  it  might  comply  the  better  with 
their  ends  and  purposeB,they  have  endeavored 
to  make  that  famous  consistory  of  the  seventy 
elders  not  only  a  coordinate  power  with  that 
of  Moses,  and  after  his  deoease  with  the  kings 
and  princes  of  that  state  in  this  public  gov- 
ernment, but  a  power  paramount  and  su- 
preme, from  whieh  lay  no  appeal  to  any  but 
to  God  himself;  a  power  by  which  they  were 
enabled  not  only  to  control  the  actions  of  thear 
kings  and  princes,  but  also  to  correct  their 
persons."  Heylyn  denies  that  the  Sanhedrun 
had  any  such  authority,  but  adds:  "And  yet 
I  shall  not  grutch  them  an  anti(iuity  as  great 
as  that  which  they  desire,  as  great  as  that  of 
Moses  or  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim."  He  then 
sarcastically  attributes  the  origin  of  Presby- 
terianism  to  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram  against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num- 
bers xvi.  1-35) ;  a  hint  which  Dryden  follows 
in  11.  184-189. 

189.  Claea.  Cf.  217i,  28,  n;  n.  220, 180. 

197.  O  happy  pair,  etc.  Cf.  160,  101,  nn. 

204.  Yoto'  native  AannsI,  etc.  The  citiaens  of 
Geneva  had  been  under  the  temporal  as  well 
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aa  the  eoolesiastical  authority  of  a  biahop. 
But,  after  they  adopted  the  reformed  reliipoii 
(1636),  their  dty,  famoua  aa  the  iiome  of  Cal- 
vin, was  regarded  aa  the  cradle  of  Preabytery. 
Aa  they  made  choice  of  a  republican  form  of 
government*  our  author  infera  th»t  demo- 
cracy is  meet  congenial  to  their  new  form  of 
relii^n.  —  The  territoriea  of  the  little  state 
were  bounded  by  its  ramparts  and  the  lake, 
which  Chryden  contemptuously  calb  a  pud- 
dle. BBooTT.]  FkofesBor  Williams*  with  more 
probability,  interprets  the  toall  as  the  Alps. 

209.  Tweed.  Scotland.  "If  Dryden  had  looked 
to  his  own  times,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  made  a  very  decided 
Btand  for  monarchy  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I :  and  even  such  as  were  engaged  in 
the  conapiracy  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  which 
waa  in  aome  respects  the  counterpart  of  the 
Bye  House  Plot,  refused  to  take  arms,  be* 
cause  they  suspected  that  the  intentions  of 
Sidney*  and  others  ci  the  party  in  England, 
were  to  establish  a  commonwealth.'*  (jBoott.) 

210.  Bffeete.  Ed.  1  reads  affecU. 

211.  Drown,  etc.   v.  113,  227,  n. 

212.  As,  to/ksrs,  etc.  Gf.  87i8,  878,  1-46,  and 
Ml,  1806.  n. 

Sn,  222.  Doo9,  etc.  Professor  Williams  aptly 
quotes  from  I(yly*s  Bvphuse  (ed.  Arfoer,  p.  61) : 
"The  dog  .  .  .  eateth  graose  and  findeth 
remedy." 
286.  From  CObie  vtoode,  etc.  This  probably 
refers  back  to  11.  170,  171.  though  Scott, 
Christie,  and  Williama  think  that  there  ia  an 
allusion  to  tiie  persecution  of  the  Huguenota 
in  France:  of.  n.  917^,  1.  The  whole  passage, 
through  1.  307,  rders  undoubtedly,  as  Profes- 
sor Williams  suggests,  to  "the  partial  tolera* 
tion  granted  in  Sootland.  February,  1687." 

"A  few  days  later  James  made  his  first 
hesitating  and  ungracious  advances  towards 
the  Puritans.  He  had  determined  to  begin 
with  Scotland,  where  his  power  to  dispense 
with  acts  of  parliament  had  been  admitted 
by  tile  obsequious  Estates.  On  February  12, 
accordingly,  waa  published  at  Edinburgh  a 
proclamation  granting  relief  to  scrupulous 
consciences.  Even  in  the  very  act  of  making 
concessions  to  the  Presbsrterians,  James 
could  not  conceal  the  loathing  with  which  he 
regarded  them.  The  toleration  given  to  the 
Catholics  was  complete.  But  the  indulgence 
vouchsafed  to  the  Preabyteriana.  who  consti- 
tuted the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people, 
waa  clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it 
almost  worthless.  For  the  okl  test,  which 
excluded  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  alike 
from  ofiBoe.  was  substituted  a  new  test,  which 
admitted  the  Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  Catholics  were  al- 
lowed to  build  chapels,  and  even  to  carry  the 
host  in  procession  anywhere  except  in  the 
high  streets  of  royal  burghs;  but  the  Pies- 
byterians  were  interdicted  from  worshiping 
God  anywhere  but  in  private  dwellingi ;  they 
were  not  to  presume  to  build  meetinghouses : 
they  were  not  even  to  use  a  barn  or  an  out- 


house for  religioua  exerdaea;  and  it 
tinctly  notified  to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to 
hold  conventiclea  in  the  open  air,  the  law 
which  denounced  death  againat  both  pceaoh- 
ers  and  hearera,  should  be  enforced  without 
mercy.  Any  Catholic  priest  might  aay  mass, 
but  the  privy  council  waa  directed  to  see  thai 
no  Presbyterian  miniater  presumed  to  pceaeh 
without  a  special  license  from  the  govcra- 
ment.  Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  of 
the  letten  by  which  it  waa  aocompaniad. 
ahowB  how  much  it  cost  the  king  to  relax  In 
the  smallest  degree  the  rigor  with  whicfa  he 
had  ever  treated  the  old  enemies  of  his 
house."   Macauult,  ch.  vii  (abridsed). 

271.  CoTonaUon  day.  "Which  ia  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  an  act  of  grace,  or  general  par- 
don." SOOTT. 

280.  And  Mood,  etc.  v.  Genesis  iv.  1-10. 

283.  Th€  mii^kiif  hunUr.  Nhnrod.  v.  Geneas 
X.9. 

284.  The  hle9$ed  Pan.  Jesus  Christ.  In  tlM 
gloaae  on  the  Shepheardee  Caieitder  for  Ifay. 
Speneer  explains  great  Pan  of  his  text  as 
follows:  "Great  Pan  ia  Chriat,  the  very  God 
of  all  shephearda.  which  calleth  himaelfe  the 
greate  and  good  ahepherd."  Tlie  gioaa  farther 
explains  t^t  the  idea  originated  in  a  con- 
nection that  was  made  between  the  crvci- 
fixion  of  Christ,  and  a  story  told  by  Plutareh 
in  his  treatise.  Why  the  OraeUe  Ceam  to  Cfioe 
Anewen. 

280.  BritiA  Lion.  James  II. 
992,  321.  Sharde.     Here    undoubtedly    in    the 
sense  of  dung,  found  in  provincial  English: 
V.  E.  D.  D.  under  eowehard. 

826.  To  them,  etc.  "In  SootUnd.  large  eon- 
venticles  were  held  in  the  mountains  and 
morasses  by  Uie  fiercest  of  the  Covenanters, 
whom  persecution  had  driven  frantic.  These 
men,  known  now  by  the  name  of  Cameroniana, 
considered  popery  and  prelacy  aa  aynony- 
mooa  terma."  (Soorr.] 

827.  Panther,  The  Chureh  of  England. 
888.  The  Wotf,  eto.  v.  n.  987,  1464. 

839.  Tho'  trnpoUufed,  etc.  Ghristae  notes  a  re- 
semblance to  Juvenal,  xiiL  200, 210:  "He  who 
meditates  any  secret  wickedness  within  him- 
self incurs  the  guilt  of  the  deed." 

842.  Sptriteofamiddleeori.  Professor  Williams 
cites  in  illustration: 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  babltaota. 
Translated  Saints,  or  middle  Spirits  bold. 
Betwixt  the  angelical  and  homan  kind. 

Paradue  loett  Ul 


344.  Down.  So  ed.  1 :  eds.  2  and  8  read  done. 

361.  A  Lion,  old.  etc.  "  Henry  VIII's  passion 
for  Anne  Boleyn  led  the  way  to  the  Beforma- 
tion."    [Soarr.l 

Henry  was  born  in  1491,  met  Anne  Boleyn 
in  1622,  began  open  negotiations  for  a  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1627*  waa  ae- 
cretly  married  to  Anne  about  January  25, 
1633.  and  received  a  formal  divorce  from  the 
archiepiscopal  court  in  May  of  that  year. 

364.  Cov'ring,  etc.  Cf.  667,  247-260. 
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361.  The  fruit,  ete.  "The  following  linw  refer 
to  the  dJBBolutioii  of  the  moneeteries  under 
Henry  VIII."   EWiluams.) 

367.  Whertmarriaoe,ei».  "ThemArriaceof  the 
elergy,  lioeneed  by  the  Reformation.**  Scott. 
9  385.  TravaUing.  It  is  impoeiible  to  say 
whether  the  word  here  means  laboring  or 
trao^ino. 

^93.  y<<.  ete.  "The  king  being  owned  the  head 
of  the  Church  of  England*  contrary  to  tike 
doctrine  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches." 
Scott. 

402.  A  crMture,  eto.  Referring  to  the  Minotaur, 
half  man  and  half  bull,  confined  in  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth:  cf.  684,  33-^;  798,  325-^369. 

410.  In  doubtftd  poinU,  etc.  The  GathoUcs  be- 
Geve  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  bread  and 
wine  are  transformed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  (transubstantiation) ;  the 
Lutherans,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  really  iMresent  in,  vith,  and  undor  the 
elements  (oonsubstantiation) ;  the  Calvinists 
deny  entirely  the  real  corporeal  presenoe  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  teaching  th*t 
th^y  are  present  only  spiritually,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  beUevers  only.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  expreseed  in  Artiele 
28,  is  practically  Calvinistic;  it  admits  a  real 
(spiritual)  prtmncB,  but  does  not  exactly  de- 
fine tiie  mjumer  of  that  presence.  The  last 
part  of  the  Article  discountenances  worship 
of  the  sacrament,  which  was  regarded  as  ido^ 
atrous: 

"The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign 

of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 

among  themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather 

it  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by 

I     Christ's  death;  insomuch  that  to  such  as 

s"!    rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the 

-  -  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  par- 
taking of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the 
eup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Transubstantiation.  or  the  change 
of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  in  the 
Sapper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ;  but  Is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
-given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only 
after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner. 
And  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is 
received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith. 
The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not 
by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about, 
lifted  up.  or  worshiped." 

417.  Her  novicM,  etc.  Referring  to  passages  in 
A  Catechism  [of  the  Church  of  England],  that 
ia  to  soy,  an  ineirvction  to  be  learned  of  eoery 
peraon,  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by 
Aebithop. 

"Q.   What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  T 

"  A .   Bread  and  Wine,  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  to  be  received. 

"Q.   What  is  the  inward  part,  or   thing 
signified  ? 


"  A.  The  Body  and  Bk>od  of  Christ,  which 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by 
the  faitUul  in  the  Lord's  Supper." 

430.  Her  wild,  etc.  Cf .  James  i.  6. 

431.  Bvt  eure,  etc.  "The  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  loyidty  were  carried  to 
a  degree  of  extravagance  which  her  divines 
were  finally  unable  to  support,  unless  they  had 
meant  to  sign  the  destruction  of  th«r  religion 
by  a  Catholic  king."    [Scott.] 

In  1676  Danby.  the  head  of  the  Tory  and 
High  Church  party,  had  proposed  a  bill  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  no  one  was  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  office  or  to  sit  in  parliament  unless  he 
would  swear  that  he  believed  resistance  to  the 
orown  to  be  in  all  cases  illegal,  and  that  he 
would  never  endeavor  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment in  Chmrch  or  State."  (Qaboinbr, 
Student'e  Hiatory  of  England,) 

486.  And  aeaVd,  etc.  "Alluding  to  the  fate  of 
the  Church  and  monarchy  of  England,  which 
fell  together  in  the  great  rebellion.*'  Scott. 

442.  An  Indian  wife.  **  Alluding  to  the  volun- 
tary self-immolation  of  Hindu  widows  (jntt- 
tee).**  [CHBxmiB.] 

447.  And  bore,  etc.  Cf.  889,  84,  n. 

44Q.  lagrim.    The  name  of  the  wolf  in  the 
mediaval  beast  epic  of  which  Reynard  the 
Fox  is  the  hero. 
9M,  460.  //  the,  etc.  Cf.  180,  156>166. 

497.  TA««,etc.  "That  is,  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  reoondled  to  Rome,  she  should 
be  gratified  witii  a  delegated  portion  of  innate 
authority  over  the  rival  sectaries,  instead  of 
being  obfiged  to  depend  upon  the  civil  power 
for  protection.*'  Socxrr. 
9M,  631.  The  eovereign  Lion,  etc.  "Alluding  to 
the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  pown ."  [Scott.] 
Scott  thinks  that  a  reference  to  the  Declarsr- 
tion  of  Indulgence  is  also  intended,  but  this  is 
impossible,  unless  the  passage  be  a  late  addi- 
tion to  the  poem.  Cf.  n.  216  (To  the  Reader). 

637.  The  ten-hom'd  moneter.  "The  ten-horned 
monster  (v.  Revelation  xvii)  was  usually 
explained  by  the  reformers  as  typical  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  [Soott.] 

640.  Certitude  of  eenae,  v.  n.  219,  80. 

662.  The  Hind  had  eeen  him  firet.  "There  was 
a  classical  superstition,  that,  if  a  wolf  saw  a 
man  before  he  saw  the  wolf,  the  person  lost  his 
voice.  (Cf.  488, 73, 74.)  Dryden  has  adopted, 
apparently  witiiout  authority,  the  converse 
of  this  superstitious  belief."  [Scorrr.] 

664.  Suffit^d,  So  eds.  1  and  2 ;  ed.  3  reads 
euffie*d. 

663.  Her  friend,  etc.  "Although  the  Popish 
Plot  was  made  the  pretense  of  persecuting  the 
Papists  in  the  first  instance,  yet  the  high- 
flying party  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
also  leveled  at,  and  accused  of  being  Tanti- 
vies, Papists  in  masquerade,  etc."  [Scott.] 
Cf.  124S  40,  n;  111,  108,  n. 

679.  The  younger  Lion.  "James  11,  then  Duke 
of  York,  whom  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  in- 
volved in  the  odium  of  the  Plot."  Scott. 

680.  Your  prieeUy  calves.  "Plunket,  the  titular 
primate  of  Ireland,  Whitebread,  provincial 
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of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  Gatholio 

priests,  suffered  for  the  alleged  plot."  [Soott.] 
296,  002.  The  Tett.   The  Test  Acts  had  removed 

any  ambiguities  in  the  Church  of  England's 

doctrine  oonoerning  the  Eucharist.    Gf.  n. 

216  (To  the  Reader), 
636.  Carman,    So  in  eds.  1,  2,  3;  the  pun  with 

canon  is  obvious. 
639.  SiAterranean  Rome,    Tike  Gataoombs;  cf. 

Ev^lfn**  Diary,  April  11. 1646.    [Chbistu.] 

661.  For  faUaeiee,  etc.  "DoItM  veraatwr  in 
generaWnu  was  an  axiom  of  the  Schools." 
Socyrr.  Gf.  24S  36-^37. 

662.  /  then  ajgUrm,  etc.  '*  Dryden  does  not  plead 
the  cause  oi  infallibilitgr  so  high  as  to  declare 
it  lodged  in  the  Pope  alone,  but  inelines  to  the 
milder  and  more  moderate  opinion  which 
vests  it  in  the  CSiuroh  and  Pope  jointly.  This 
was  the  shape  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
stated  in  the  pamphlets  generally  dispened 
from  the  king's  printing  piess  about  this 
time."   [Soott.] 

676.  And  aU,  etc.  **The  Catholics  interpret  our 
Savior's  promise:  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world*  (Matthew 
xxviii.  20),  as  applicable  to  their  own  church 

exclusively."  (Soott.) 

387,  677.  Bvt  mark,  etc.  "Dryden,  like  a  good 
oourtier,  adopts  here  the  arguments  which 
converted  his  master,  Charles  II,  and  which 
are  contained  in  the  papers  found  in  his 
strong  box."   (Scorr.]  Cf.  n.  217%  1. 

602.  Jehu.  V.  2  Kin^  ix.  20. 

718.  Luiher,  Cf.  n.  228,  410. 

722.  Anus,  Soeinue.  Cf.  nn.  100,  312,  846. 

730.  To  thoae.  The  pronoun  refers  back  not  to 
Seriphtre  in  the  preceding  Une,  but  to  Serip' 
twree  in  1.  727. 

733.  Where  pHee,  etc. 

InfestlBque  obvla  signls 
Signa,  pares  aqnUas,  et  pUa  mlnantla  pUla. 

Ldcak,  Phartalia,  i.  6, 7. 

736.  Salhan.  v.  Matthew  iv.  6. 

741.  ThoeefirateouneiU.  An  act  of  1660  (1  Elis. 
c.  1 ,  i  20)  recognised  the  authority  of  the  "  first 
four  general  councils"  in  matters  of  faith. 

742.  Stare  tradition,  "We  mean  by  traditions, 
ordinances  nuule  in  the  prime  of  Christian 
reli^on,  estsblished  with  that  authority 
whieh  Christ  hath  left  to  his  Church  for  mat- 
ters indifferent,  and  in  that  consideration 
requisite  to  be  observed,  till  like  authority 
see  just  and  reasonable  cause  to  alter  them. 
So  that  traditions  ecclesiastical  are  not  rudely 
and  in  gross  to  be  shaken  off  because  the 
inventors  of  than  were  men."  Hooker, 
BccleaiaaHeal  Polity,  v.  66  (2).  Cf.  100, 
316-366. 

700.  iteomen,  "The  gallows."  Soorr. 

800.  The  Panther' e  hreaih.  This  was  one  of  the 

current  doctrines  of  the  early  natural  history ; 

T.  Steele,  Mediavdl  Lore  from  Bartholomew 

Anolievef  London,  1006,  p.  166. 
802.  The    Blatant    Beaal.     "By    the    Blatant 

Beast  (see  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene)  we  are 

generally  to  understand  slander.    But  it  is 


here  taken  for  the  Wolf,  or  Presbjrterian 
clergy,  whose  violent  declamations  against 
the  Church  of  Bome  filled  up  many  ser^ 
mons."     [Scott.] 

818.  The  Wolf,  eibo.  "The  Presbyterian  Gfanreh 
appeals  to  the  Scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of 
faith."  [ScoiT.] 
I,  840.  StattOes.  James  II  bad  suspended 
these  before  the  poem  was  published — cf.  n. 
210  (To  the  i2eader)>— but  Dryden  did  not 
cancel  this  Une.  Cf .  240, 1676,  n ;  248, 1027,  n. 

868.  For  purgino  firee.  The  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, rejected  by  all  the  reformed  churches, 
and  defended  by  the  Catholics  more  from 
tradition  than  from  Scripture. 

806.  Th*  apoeOee,  So  ed.  1 ;  eds.  2  and  3  read 
the  Apoatlee. 

280,  017.  He  darldy  writ,  v.  2  Peter  iU.  16. 
030.  Cotmeeie.  Ed.  1  reads  eounciU, 

048.  Teelament,  "It  is  probable  that  from  this 
passage  Swift  took  the  idea  of  comparing  the 
Scripture  to  a  testament  in  his  Tale  of  a  Ttib.'* 
Scott.  Ct.  107,  302. 

064.  Hunoary.  "Throughout  the  seventeenth 
century  Austria  and  the  Turks  fou^t  for 
Hungary."  Saintsbubt. 

070.  Pronoune'd  hie  worde,  v.  John  xviii.  6,  6. 
Dzyden  repeats  the  latter  part  of  the  line  in 
682,834. 

073.  Modeetkf.  Ed.  1  reads  modsafy. 

070.  Polish  diet.  In  the  Polish  diets  absohite 
unanimity  was  required  for  each  decision. 
Hence  they  usually  ended  in  anareiiy,  ofteo 
in  warfare.  This  was  espedaUy  the  ease  with 
those  charged  with  the  eleotion  of  a 
king.  Aimed  rebellion  (L  087)  was 
taoned  by  the  laws  of  Poland.  The 
cnntn-ifen'ral  (1.  082),  which  is  a 
tion  of  a  Polish  title  (v.  N.  E.  D.),  heiman 
koronny,  is  particularly  apt  in  this  connec- 
tion. Sobiesld  had  been  hetman  tpuifci  ho- 
ronny  (great  orown-general)  before  his  eleo- 
tion to  the  Polish  throne  in  1674.  * 

281,  088.  To  Chtgrch  decrees,  etc.  "The  Churbh 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ottemonies, 
and  authority  in  oontrovenies  of  fsitfaf;;  and 
yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain 
anjrthing  that  is  contrary  to  Qod*s  word 
written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place 
of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another." 
Article  xx. 

001.  Cwlana.  "This  romantic  name  is  given 
to  the  sword  of  meroy,  which  wants  a  point, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  is  borne  at  the  Coronation." 
[Scott.] 

1026.  Coneubelantiatino  Church.  The  Luther- 
ans: V.  n.  223,  410. 

1028.  The  French  reformed.  "The  .Huguenot 
preachers,  being  Calvinists,  had  rsoetved 
dsssical  (v.  n.  217^,  28)  and  not  episoopal 
ordination;  hence,  unless  reordained,  they 
were  not  admitted  to  preach  in  the  Church 
of  England."  [Soorr.) 

1030.  Donore,  etc.  Those  who  give  the  right  to 
preach  must  do  the  ordaining. 

1061.  Here  then,  etc.    Soott  points  out  that 
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muoh  of  Dryden'fl  ar^unent  k  identioal  with 
that  of  a  paaaace  in  the  aeooad  paper  found 
in  KiDg  Charles's  stronji  box. 
232,  1071.  So  token  of  old,  etc.  Cf.  ParadUe  Lost, 
iu.  80-273. 

1090.  What,  etc.  Gf.  Revelation  xzi.  2. 

1101  n.  Marka  of  the  CcUhoUe  Church,  Unity, 
Sanctity,  Catholicity  (UniveiBality),  and 
Apoetolicity,  in  expansion  of  the  clause  of 
the  Nicene  Creed:  "I  believe  in  one  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  (The  word 
hok/  does  not  occur  in  all  texts  of  this  creed.) 

1110.  Byt  like,  etc.  "The  magicians  imitated 
Moses  in  producing  the  frogs  which  infested 
Egypt;  but  they  could  not  relieve  from  that, 
or  any  of  the  other  plagues.  By  that  of  boils 
and  blains  they  were  afflicted  themselves,  like 
ihe  other  Egyptians."   [Scott.]  v.  Exodus 

VIU,  IX. 

1130.  Our    eailing    ahipe,  etc.    As    Professor 

Firth  explains,  this  is  **a  reference  to  the 

practice  of  transporting  criminals  to  .  .  . 

the  British  colonies." 

983,  1137.  Miaeionera.  Ed.  1  rsads  Miaeionairee, 

1140.  Yet  aome,  etc.  Catholic  missionaries  in 
ibie  sixteenth  century  had  some  success  in 
Japan,  but  were  later  driven  out  and  thdr 
converts  exterminated.  Of  the  Europeans, 
only  the  Dutch  retained  the  right  to  trade 
with  Japan.  For  the  sake  of  this  privilege, 
according  to  a  current  report,  they  were  re- 
quired to  abjure  Christianity  and  to  trample 
on  the  crucifix.   CScorr.]  Cf.  Ht  84,  n. 

1143.  Induatriouaof,  Cf.  784,  63. 

1154.  For  aU.  etc.  **  Alluding  to  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  condemned  as 
heresies  in  their  own  times,  but  revived  by 
the  reformers."  Scott. 

1159.  'T  ia  aaid,  etc.   v.  Matthew  vu.  24-27. 

1171.  Monumental  arma,  etc.  Arms  put  up  as 
a  memento,  or  memorial. 

1172.  Ooliah'a  aword,  v.  1  Samuel  xxi.  9. 
1175.  Standard.  "  Perhaps  used  with  a  reference 

to  the  sense  given  by  Bailey  for  atandUa  or 
atandarda:  'Trees  reserved  at  the  felling  of 
wood  for  growth  for  timber.' "   [WuiLIams.] 

1181.  What  digita, etc.  "Astronomically.  There 
are  said  to  be  twelve  digits  in  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  the  extent  of  an 
eclipse  is  calculated  by  them."  Saintsbubt. 

1202.  Sev'n,  Ed.  1  reads  nine,  St.  Augustine, 
the  missionary  to  the  English,  reached  the 
country  in  597.  From  that  date  Dryden  ap- 
parently reckons,  in  ed.  1,  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII ;  in  ed.  2,  to  that  of  Wycliffe. 
934*  1214.  Jcaei^.  v.  Genesis  xliu.  20.  30.  "The 
English  Benedictine  monks  executed  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  abbey  lands,  belonging  to 
the  order  before  the  Reformation,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  possessors,  and  recon- 
cile  them  to  the  retetablishment  of  the  ancient 
religion,  by  guaranteeing  the  stability  of 
their  property.  There  appeared,  however,  to 
the  proprietors  of  these  lands,  little  generosity 
in  this  renunciation,  in  case  the  monks  were 
to  remain  in  a  condition  of  inability  to  sup- 
port their  pretended  claim ;  and,  on  the  other 


hand,  some  reason  to  suspect  its  validity, 
should  they  ever  be  strong  enough  to  plead 
their  title."   Ooott.] 

1223.  Skiea  a,  Ed.  1  makes  no  pause  after 
sides;  eds.  2  and  3  insert  a  colon. 

1220.  Such  were,  etc.  Alluding  to  some  extraor- 
dinary display  of  the  aurora  borealis  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  (July  6, 
1086).  in  which  King  James's  troops  crushed 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  The  battle  was 
chiefly  foui^t  in  the  morning,  before  day- 
break. [Scott.] 

1234.  NunUua.  v.  Qlossabt. 

1251.  Content  of  mind.  Cf.  822,  828,  1-30;  n. 
241,  1806. 

1252.  A  grace  cup.  N.  E.  D.  defines  ^raee-drinib 
as  "  the  drink  taken  by  a  company  after  the 
giving  of  thanks  at  the  end  of  a  meal." 

Their  common  patron.  "iQng  James."  Soott. 

1273.  So  might,  etc.   The  following  passage  is 
reminiscent  of  Virgil:  cf.  631,  477-483. 
23ff,  1283.  Mighty  Pan,  v.  221,  284,  n. 

1295.  Much  malice,  etc  Montagu  and  Prior 
took  this  line  for  a  motto  of  their  satire  on 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther:  v.  n.  216  (Hind 
▲ND  Pamthbb). 

1302.  Mother  Huifbard.  Spenser's  Mother  Htdn 
berd^e  Tale  is  a  political  satire,  in  which  the 
knavish  Ape  and  Fox  find  the  Lion  (repre- 
ssnUng  in  the  allegory  Queen  Elisabeth) 
asleep,  and  usurp  his  functions  as  king  of  the 
beasts: 

The  Lyon  deeping  lay  In  secret  shade. 
His  crowne  and  scepter  lying  him  beside, 
And  having  doft  for  heate  his  drsadfoll  hide. 

(LI.  «»«l.) 

Mercury  rebukes  the  Lion  for  his  heedlessness: 

"  Arise,"  said  Meronrie,  **  thou  dngglsh  beast. 
That  here  llest  senseless,  like  tbe  corpse  deoelMt, 
Tbe  whllste  thy  klngdome  from  thy  head  Is  rent. 
And  thy  throne  royall  with  dishonour  blent." 

(LL  1827-1880.) 

1304.  Thai  queen,  etc.  v.  headnote,  p.  122,  and 
161^  39^42. 

1313.  Bound  etemHy,  Cf.  4,  18,  n. 

1315.  The  Lion'a  peace.  **The  Declaration  of 
Indulgence."  Scott.  More  probably,  unless 
this  line  be  a  late  addition  to  the  poem,  a 
reference  to  the  king's  earlier  use  of  the  dis- 
pensing power. 

1319.  Furry  aona.    "The  clergy  wearing  the 
fur  hoods  of  graduates."    [Williams.] 
Senate.  Convocation.   [Soott.] 

1336.  Her  faith,  etc.  "The  adherence  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  interests  of  James, 
while  he  was  an  exile  at  Brussels,  and  the  Bill 
of  Exclusion  agunst  him  was  in  dependence, 
is  here,  as  in  other  places,  made  the  subject 
of  paneg3rric.  Had  the  Church  joined  with  the 
Sectaries,  the  destruction  of  the  Catholics  at 
the  time  of  the  Plot  would  have  been  inevi- 
table." Scott. 

1364.  She  paid,  etc.   v.  Matthew  xxu.  21. 
286,  1359.  /«0rv'd.etc.  "The  Church  of  England 
complained,  with  great  reason,  of  the  cold- 
ness whidi  they  experienced  from  James,  in 
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whooe  behalf  they  had  exerted  themaelves  so 
euooeflafally.'*  Soott. 

1416.  Some  Oerman  quarreL  Une  quereUe 
d'AUemand  is  a  French  phraae  for  a  quarrel 
pieked  without  oame.  Louis  XIV,  oonsdous 
of  superior  force,  could  begin  such  when  he 
ishooe. 
837,  1436.  He  of,  etc.  CI,  988,  481,  n. 

1454.  Your  mma  of  UoUude,  On  the  phrase,  cf . 
U.  1481.1523.  "During  the  latter  years  of  the 
Kign  of  Charlee  II.  the  dissensioDS  of  the 
State  began  to  creep  into  the  Church.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  steady  in 
their  adherence  to  the  court  interest.  But  a 
party  began  to  appear,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Latitudinariana, 
which  the  High  Churchmen  conferred  upon 
them.  The  chief  amongBt  these  were  TiUotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Burnet.  They  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  less  violent  ardor  for  the 
ceremonies  and  even  the  government  of  the 
Church ;  for  all  those  particulars,  in  short,  by 
which  she  is  distinguished  from  other  Protes- 
tant congregations.  In  1668  a  plan  of  this 
party  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Presby- 
terians was  defeated  by  the  uncompromising 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  tenets  of  the  moderate 
clergy  approximated  those  of  the  Calvinists; 
so,  on  the  other,  their  antipathy  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  more  c^ply 
rooted,  in  proportion  to  the  slitter  value 
which  they  attached  to  the  particulars  in 
which  that  of  England  resembled  her.  Hence 
some  of  the  number  looked  with  a  favorable 
eye  on  ihe  Exclusion  Bill,  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Duke  of  York. 

**  The  party  was  of  course  deeply  hated  by 
the  Catholics,  and  hence  the  severity  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  Dryden,  who  ob- 
jeets  to  them  as  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
the  Panther  by  the  Wolf,  and  traces  to  their 
Presbyterian  origin  thdr  indifference  to  the 
fasts  and  ascetic  observances  of  the  more 
rigid  High  Churchmen,  and  their  covert  dis- 
position to  resist  regal  domination.  Their 
adherence  to  the  English  communion  he 
ascribes  only  to  the  lucre  of  gain,  and  en- 
deavors to  draw  an  odious  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  rest  of  the  Church." 

(SOOTT.I 

Dryden  had  personal  as  well  as  public  rea- 
sons for  hostility  to  Stillingfleet;  of.  n.  817^  1. 

1462.  AU  that  Scorpio  tHaiiM,  *'  Alluding  to  the 
fact  that  the  different  parts  of  the  body  were 
assigned  to  different  signs  of  the  sodiac.  The 
old  almanacs  have  a  naked  figure  in  front, 
surrounded  by  the  usual  emblems  of  the  signs, 
which  dart  their  rasrs  on  the  parts  which  they 
govern.  What  Scorpio  claims,  if  not  apparent 
from  the  context,  may  be  found  there." 
[Scott.] 

1467.  Think  you^  etc.  "The  Huguenot  clergy 
who  took  refuge  in  England  after  the  recall 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  did  not  all 
adhere  to  the  same  Protestant  communion. 
Many  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England ; 


and,  having  submitted  to  new  ordination, 
some  of  them  obtained  benefices:  othens 
joined  in  communion  with  the  PresbsrteriaiM 
and  Dissenters  of  various  lands."    EBoott.] 

1482.  Yiddtimg.  Ed.  1  reads  some. 

1485.  DotpMe,  i.  e.  ambiguous,  and  so  double- 
edged.  ISaintsbubt.]  "The/UA^uc^^xoApa 
of  Aristotie,  Pol.  i.  2.  3."    [Williams.] 

1487.  Some,  etc.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
Dryden  replies  to  the  Vindioation  of  Stilling- 
fleet and  his  coadjutors;  cf.  817S,  1,  n.  "The 
Ihreo  aleoplea  argoiU  obviously  alludes  to  the 
pluralities  enjoyed,  perhaps  by  Stillingfleet, 
and  certainly  by  some  of  the  divines  of  the 
Established  Church."  (Sconr.]  Ptofessor 
Williams,  however,  thinks  that  "  it  may  refer 
to  three  Church  dignitaries,  such  as  Burnet, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Tillotson,  whom  Dryden  sup- 
posed to  be  the  authors  of  the  thiee  parts 
of  the  Aiuiiwr.  .  .  .  Aivsnl  would  then  repre- 
sent their  professed  purity,  in  strong  oon- 
trast  with  the  mhlefldd  of  thdr  real  motives.'* 

1489.  Have  Jutrply  tax*d^  etc.  "  I  must  not  say 
the  poor  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  used  unr 
mwoifully  by  him,  for  he  calls  him  0%at  prdaU 
of  rich  memory  [a  phrase  from  Dryden's  De- 
fenae].  .  .  .  Had  he  a  mind  to  tell  us  he  was 
no  poet  T  or  that  he  was  out  of  the  tempCatioD 
of  changing  his  religion  for  bread  ?"  &nhi^ 
iNoruuT,  Vindieaiion^  p.  105  (8S.  xvii.  259, 
260). 

1491.  Such  who,  etc  "If  I  thought  there  were 
no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  true  reJl^n, 
and  that  the  prieeta  of  all  reiioiene  are  aWbe 
[cf.  Ill,  99],  I  might  have  been  as  nimble  a 
convert,  and  as  early  a  defender  of  the  royal 
papers,  as  any  one  of  these  champions.  For 
why  should  not  one  who  believes  no  religion, 
declare  for  any  ?  "    Ibid.  p.  2  (8S.  x.  208). 

1493.  Bare  lies,  etc.  "But  our  grim  logician 
proceeds  from  immediate  and  original  to  con- 
comitant causes  [of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion]; which,  he  saith,  were  revenge,  ambi- 
tion, and  covetousness.  But  the  skill  of  logi- 
cians used  to  lie  in  proving ;  but  this  is  not  our 
author's  talent,  for  not  a  word  is  produced  to 
that  purpose.  If  bold  sayings  and  confident 
declarations  will  do  the  business,  he  is  never 
unprovided;  but  if  you  expect  any  reason 
from  him,  he  begs  your  pardon ;  he  finds  how 
ill  the  character  of  a  grim  lo^cian  suits  with 
his  inclination.  However,  he  takes  a  leap 
from  causes  to  effects;  and  here  he  tells  us  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  schism  were  sacrilege 
and  a  bloody  persecution  of  such  as  denied 
the  king's  supremacy  in  matters  wholly  spirit- 
ual, which  no  layman,  no  King  of  Israel  ever 
exercised."  Ibid.  p.  116  (68.  xvii.  277). 

Stillingfleet  writes  these  words  at  the  close 
of  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Henry  VIII's 
desire  to  divorce  Catherine  was  caused  by  his 
tender  conscience;  and  that  the  English  cast- 
ing off  of  the  papal  supremacy  had  "  no  rela- 
tion at  all"  to  the  king's  marriage  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  Dryden  in  his  Defenae  had  applied 
the  title  grim  logician  to  Stillingfleet  (▼.  S8. 
xvii.  218).  who  here  retorts  it  upon  him. 
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1406.  'ruoMMT.ete.  "  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Ftndwaeton  Siillingfleet  had  mid:  *But  Icat 
I  be  again  thought  to  have  a  mind  to  flourish 
before  I  offer  to paas.'"  Wiluams. 

1604.  For  nindrv.  etc.  ▼.  StilUngfleet,  in  88. 
zvii.  267  f. 

1608.  Trmtim  of  HumOUy.  v.  n.  217S  19. 
1509.  Buiif.ete.  "Stillingfleet's argument: 
'Suppose  we  had  not  such  particular  books, 
we  think  the  Holy  Scripture  gives  the  best 
rules  and  examples  of  humility  of  any  book  in 
the  world.'"  Wiluams. 

1541.  Hudibnu,  Samuel  Butler  (1612-80). 
In  1683  D^den  had  written,  in  a  begging 
letter  addressed  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury :  "  'T  is  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neg- 
lected Mr.  Ck>wley,  and  sterv'd  Mr.  Butler." 
The  guilt  of  neglect,  as  Scott  remarks,  be* 
longft  to  "Charles  II  and  his  gay  courtiers, 
who  quoted  Hudibras  incessantly,  and  left  the 
author  to  struggle  with  obscurity  and  indi- 
gence," not  to  the  Church  of  England,  which 
ooukl  have  done  nothing  for  the  poet  unless 
he  had  been  in  orders.  Cf.  318'«  23.  n. 

1545.  WUh  odioue,  etc.  v.  337,  1491,  1493,  nn. 
StilUngfleet  (SS.  zvii.  256)  complains  simi- 
larly of  "civil  and  obliging  epithets,"  such 
as  diaingenuous,  fotdrmotUhsd,  and  thuffling, 
which  Dryden  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

1550.  Imprimalvr,  "  StilUngfleet's  Vindieaium 
bean  this  license:  *  Imprimatur.  January  10, 
1686.  Henrious  Maurice  R^no  P.  D.  Wil- 
helmo  Archiep.  Cant,  k  Saoris.'"  [Soorr.] 
According  to  the  law  (14  Charles  II.  c.  33) 
the  licensing  power  for  all  books  except  those 
on  the  common  laws,  history,  affairs  of  state, 
and  hwaldiy,  was  delegated  to  the  Arcb- 
iHshop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  wss  thus  beyond  the  immediate 
control  of  the  king. 

1573.  Be  vonoeancet  etc.  "In  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  the  poet,  who  had  complained 
of  Stiilingfleet's  having  charged  him  with 
athdam,  expresses  his  resolution  [very  im- 
perfectly carried  out]  to  submit  to  this  re- 
proach with  Cliristian  meekness,  and  without 
retaliation."    [Soorr.] 

1576.  Ifjoya^  etc.  "  In  these  lines  Dryden  versi- 
fies a  sentence  from  the  Duchess  of  York's 
paper:  *It  will  be  plain  enough  to  every- 
body, that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends  and 
credit  I  have  here  by  it;  and  have  very 
well  weighed  which  I  could  best  part  with, 
— my  share  in  this  world  or  the  next :  I  thank 
God,  I  found  no  di£Soulty  in  the  choice.'" 
Wiluams. 
239,  1600.  It  now,  eto,  "  The  Hind  having  shown 
that  her  influence  over  Dryden  was  such  as  to 
induce  him  to  submit  patiently  and  without 
vengeance  to  injury  and  reproach,  now  calls 
upon  the  Panther  to  exert  her  authority  in 
turn  over  StilUngfleet,  for  his  irreverent  at- 
tack upon  the  royal  papers.  Upon  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  Antwer  and  Vindication  of 
that  divine,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
grounds  for  the  charge  of  lus  having  reviled 


Charles  II  or  the  Duchess  of  York.  Diyden, 
however,  like  the  other  (TathoUcs,  was  pleased 
to  interpret  the  impugning  and  confuting  the 
arguments  used  by  the  king  and  duchess  into 
contempt  and  disrespect  for  their  persons." 
[Scott.] 

1602.  Shimei.  v.  117,  585,  n. 

1604.  Your  eon,  etc.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy,  StilUngfleet  had  spoken  du- 
biously of  the  authenticity  of  the  paper 
ascribed  to  the  duchess.  In  his  Vindication 
he  fully  admitted  that  point,  and  insisted 
only  upon  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  which 
she  alleged  for  her  conversion.  This  Dryden 
compares  to  a  defeated  vessel,  bearing  away 
under  the  smoke  of  her  last  broadside.  (Of. 
«17«,  29^3.) 

"The  person  whom  he  states  to  have 
counseled  StilUngfleet  is  probably  Burnet; 
and  the  score  which  he  paid  is  the  severe 
description  given  of  him  under  the  character 
of  the  Busaard  (250, 2416  0*  Dryden  always 
seems  to  have  viewed  the  Anewer  to  the 
royal  papers  as  the  work  of  more  than  one 
hand.  In  his  Defenee  (S&  xvii.  252)  he  af- 
firms that  the  answerer's  '  name  is  Legion,  but 
tho*  the  body  be  poasess'd  with  many  evil 
spirits,  it  is  but  one  of  them  who  talks. ' " 
[Soorr.]  Cf.  217S,9. 

1621.  Leap.  v.  n.  237,  1493. 

1625.  Proeeeeion,  The  word  is  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  ecclesiastical  processions  of  the 
CathoUo  Church;  hence  Dryden's  sarcastic 
in  Proieelant  proeeeeion. 

1627.  RodriowM.   v.  n.  217>,  19. 

1631.  My  altare,  etc.  Cf.  Isaiah  vi.  6. 

1638.  Make  himadf  a  eaver.  "This  apparently 
means '  to  indemnify  himself  for  damages.'  A 
metaphor  from  bowb.  d.  Middleton,  No  Wit, 
No  Help  like  a  Woman* e,  n.  3.  82: '  Yet  if  my 
bowl  take  bank,  I  shall  go  nigh  to  make  my- 
self'  a  saver.  Here's  alley-room  enough.'" 
Wiluams. 

1649.  Som€,  etc.  Some  among  her  sons  may  de- 
serve to  have  their  characters  described  in 
satire. 
240,  1675.  Your  bloody,  etc.  The  penal  laws, 
though  they  were  not  strictly  enforced,  had 
never  been  abrogated.  [Soorr.]  Cf .  22ft,  531, 
n;  229,  840,  n;  243,  1927,  n. 

1683.  By  education,  etc.  Cf.  116,  535-^638. 

1713.  Ths  SwdUovoe*  forttme,  eU.  "The  general 
appUcation  of  the  fable  of  the  Swallows  to 
the  short  gleam  of  CathoUc  prosperity  during 
the  reign  of  James  II  is  sufficiently  manifest. 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  more  dose  and  in- 
timate allusion  was  intended  to  an  event 
which  took  place  in  1686,  when  the  whole 
nation  was  in  confusion  at  the  measures  of 
King  James,  so  that  the  alarm  had  extended 
even  to  the  (catholics,  who  were  the  objects 
of  his  favor.  The  following  account  b  quoted 
from  Ralph  {Hietory,  1744,  p.  933),  who 
cites  as  his  authority  Secret  ConeuUe,  etc.  of 
the' Roman  Party,  p.  59: 

'"While  the  nation  was  in  a  manner 
stunned  with  these  outrageous  proceedings. 
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we  are  told  there  waa  a  general  meetinc  of 
the  leading  Roman  CathoHos  at  the  Savoy,  to 
consult  how  this  favorable  crisia  might  be 
most  improved  to  the  advantage  of  their 
cause.  Father  Petre  had  the  chair,  and  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  debates  it  appeared  that 
the  majority  were  more  inclined  to  provide 
for  their  own  security  than  to  come  to  ex- 
tremities with  the  Protestants.  Notwith- 
standing the  king's  seal,  power,  and  success, 
they  were  afraid  to  push  the  experiment  any 
farther.  The  people  were  already  alarmed; 
the  soldiery  could  not  be  depended  upon ;  the 
very  oourtiera  melted  out  of  their  grasp;  all 
depended  on  a  single  life,  which  was  already 
on  the  decline;  and  if  that  life  should  last  yet 
a  few  years  longer,  and  continue,  as  hitherto, 
devoted  to  their  interest  and  service,  they 
foresaw  insurmountable  difficulties  in  their 
way,  and  apprehended  disappointments 
without  end.  Upon  these  oonsiderations, 
therefore,  some  were  for  a  petition  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  only  so  far  interpose  in 
their  favor  that  their  estates  might  be  ae- 
oured  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with 
exemption  from  all  employments,  and  Uber^ 
to  worship  Qod  in  their  own  way,  in  their  own 
houses.  Others  were  for  obtaining  the  king's 
leave  to  sell  their  estates  and  transport 
themselves  and  th^  effects  to  France.  All 
but  Father  Petre  were  for  a  compromise  of 
some  sort  or  another;  but  he  disdained  what- 
ever had  a  tendency  to  moderation,  and  was 
for  making  the  most  of  the  voyage  while  the 
sea  was  smooth  and  the  wind  prosperous. 
All  these  several  oinnions,  we  are  farther  told, 
were  laid  before  the  king,  who  was  pleased  to 
answer  that,  before  tiieir  desires  were  made 
known  to  him,  he  had  provided  a  sure  retreat 
and  sanctuary  for  them  in  Ireland,  in  case 
all  those  endeavors  which  he  was  making  for 
their  security  in  England  should  be  blasted, 
and  which  as  sret  gave  him  no  reason  to  de- 
spair.' 

'*It  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  disputed  that 
the  fable  of  the  Swallows  about  to  cross  the 
seas  refers  to  this  consultation  of  the  Catho- 
lics; and  it  is  a  strong  instance  of  Dryden's 
prejudice  against  priests  of  all  persuasions, 
that,  in  the  character  of  the  Martin,  who  per- 
suaded the  Swallows  to  postpone  the  flight, 
he  decidedly  appears  to  have  designed  Petre, 
the  king's  confessor  and  prime  adviser  in 
state  matters,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
The  name  of  Martin  may  contMn  an  allusion 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  which  White- 
hall and  the  royal  chapel  are  situated.  But 
should  this  be  thought  fanciful,  it  is  certain 
that  the  portrait  of  this  vain,  presumptuous, 
ambitious,  bigoted  Jesuit,  as  given  by  Burnet, 
is  exactly  that  of  the  Martin.  Burnet  de- 
scribes him  as  *  one  Peter,  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  a  man  of  no  learning,  nor  any 
way  famed  for  his  virtue,  but  who  made  all 
up  in  boldness  and  seal.' 

"  The  close  oorrespondenoe  of  the  fable  with 
the  real  events  may  be  further  traced.  The 


Raven  (1;  1709)  may  be  conjeotnred  to  me»n 
Tenison,  within  whose  parish  Whitehall  was 
situated,  and  who  stood  in  the  front  of  battJe 
during  all  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy. 
As  Petre  is  the  Martin  who  persuaded  the 
Catholics  not  to  leave  the  kingdom,  his  pr^m- 
rations  for  maintaining  their  ground  there  are 
also  noticed.  lines  1823-1825  allude  to  the 
numerous  sohoob  and  religious  establish- 
ments which  the  Jesuits  prepared  to  estabKsh 
throughout  England.  The  chapel  wfaieh 
housed  them  (1*  1834)  is  obviously  the  royai 
chapel,  where  the  priests  were  privileged  to 
exereise  their  functions  even  during  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  penal  laws.  The  txaasient 
gleam  of  suMhine  (11.1844-1864)  which  invited 
the  Swallows  forth  from  their  retirement,  is 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Hie  Irish 
Catholics,  with  the  sanguine  Talbot  (TVroon- 
nel)  at  their  bead,  may  be  the  first  who  hailed 
the  imaginary  return  of  spring;  they  are 
painted  as  the  Swifts  OK  1841, 1842). 

"  I  oannot  help  thinking  that  our  author, 
still  speaking  in  the  character  of  the  English 
Church*  describes  himself  as  the  fooHtk 
Cuckow  (1. 1853),  whose  prematura  annuncia- 
tion of  spring  completed  the  Swallows'  de- 
lusion. Perhaps  he  intended  to  mitigatft  the 
scornful  deseription  of  Petre  by  tallring  of 
himself  also  as  a  Protestant  would  have  talked 
of  him.  The  foreign  priests  and  Oatholie  oi- 
ficers  whom  hopes  of  promotion  now  biooght 
into  England  are  pointed  out  by  the  fonign^ 
fowls  of  I.  1879. 

•*The  fable  concludes  in  a  prophetie  strain 
by  indicating  the  calamities  which  wen  likely 
to  overwhelm  the  Catholics  as  soon  as  tiie 
death  of  James,  or  any  similar  event*  should 
end  their  temporary  prosperity.  It  is  well 
known  how  exactly  the  event  corresponded 
to  the  prophecy :  even  the  circumstanoe  of  the 
rabble  rising  upon  the  Catholic  priests  was 
most  literally  verified.  In  most  of  the  seaport 
towns  they  watched  the  coasts  to  prevent 
their  escape;  and,  when  Kng  James  was 
taken  at  Feverriiam,  the  fishermen  by  iriiom 
he  was  seised  were  employed  in  Ijring  in  wait 
for  the  fugitive  priests."   [Soorr.) 

The  editor  has  been  unable  to  verify  all  the 
details  in  the  above  note  by  Scott.  Despite 
the  fact  that  ^e  Panther  is  supposed  to  be 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Chureh  of 
England,  it  is  probable  that  Diyden,  himself 
a  moderate  Papist,  had  a  personal  antipathy 
for  Petre  and  the  Jesuit  party  in  the  Oatholie 
Church;  in  II.  1945-1948  the  Hind  admits 
the  partial  justice  of  the  Panther's  satire.  — 
It  is  so  surprising  to  find  the  oourt  poet 
Dryden  making  a  thinly  disguised  attack  on 
the  king's  favorite  counselor  that  Scott's 
identification  of  the  Martin  with  Fetre  must 
be  regarded  as  not  absolutely  beyond  doubt. 
It  is  improbable,  furthermore,  that  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgenee  is  in- 
tended in  II.  1844-1854;  If  so,  that  passage 
must  be  a  late  addition  to  the  poem:  of.  n. 
816  iTo  the  Reader)  and  948, 1958.  n. 
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1728.  Bnduadf  ete.  **Gf.  dwina  parHeukan 
Qimrm  :  Hohmm,  2  Satirf,  ii.  79.'*  [Wiluamb.] 
941*  1732.  And  timet  etc.  Christie  suciBesiB  th*t 
this  phnae  nuiy  be  due  to  Horace's  wimtd 
iamenum  eorUritUd  A  quariua  annum  {2  Saiiru, 
i.  36):cff.  406*,4  {Sonoh 

1760.  A  maok'rel  gale.  **A  strong  breese  such 
as  maoksrel  are  beet  caoi^t  in."  N.  E.  D. 

1759.  As  Martina,  etc.  **  Periiaps  another  scoff 
at  Hartin  Lather."   Williams. 

1709.  A  Baven,  ete.  Cf.  437, 18,  19. 

1776.  Signe,  Ed.  1  reads  mgn, 

1783.  Tke  StbyVa  hand,  etc.  v.  558,  661-677. 

1788.  Chetidonian,  From  x«^<'^>  «  swallow. 
There  is  a  reference  to  the  fable  of  Icarus,  who 
wasdrownedin  the  ^igeanSea,  a  part  of  which 
was  called  from  him  the  Icarian. 

1791.  The  toieer  eoH.  Probably  dramatie;  the 
Church  of  England  would  naturally  welcome 
a  migration  of  the  RngBsh  Catholics  to  Ftenoe. 

1806.  TnOh  in  draams,  ete.  Dryden  had  been 
reading  Chaucer:  ▼.  834,  138-156;  of.  280, 
212,  n. 
B42,  1814.  Noatradamua.  A  famous  French  Jew- 
ish sstrologer  (1603-66).  who  published  his 
prophecies  in  the  form  of  rhymed  quatrains. 
Cf.  960*,  1;  82>,  23. 

1832.  AAos'  dial,  etc.  v.  2  Kings  xz.  8-11; 
Joshua  ac  12-14:  ef.  805,  106-109;  87,  472. 


1834.  A  ekapd,  etc.    A  chapel  of 


««, 


chapel  built  for  the  convenience  of  parish- 
ionen  who  live  far  from  the  parish  church." 
N.  B.  D. 

1848.  OOeoiMfw.  y.  Joshua  ix.  23. 

1869.  81,  Martin'a  day.  November  11. 

1860.  "  Who  but,  etc.  This  turn  of  phrase  may 
be  another  sign  of  Dryden's  reading  of 
Chauoer :  ef .  757, 381 ;  765, 426 ;  Cant.  Talea, 
A  1870  (original  of  the  latter  passage). 

1874.  Marriaoe-ojrrinoa.  Ed.  1  reads  marT*aoa 
offafprinoa. 

1878.  Ltkdna.  The  goddess  in  the  Boman  my- 
thology who  presides  over  childbirth. 
S43r  1887.  Nted.    So  eds.  1  and  2;  ed.  3  reads 
naeda,  a  proof  that  the  adverbial  need  was 
already  giving  place  to  needs. 

1898.  Btrf  Mrde,  etc.  "  A  parody  on  Lee's  fa- 
mous rant  in  (Edipua : 

May  there  not  be  a  glimpse,  one  starry  fpark. 
Bat  gods  meet  gods,  and  Jostle  in  the  dark!  " 

8C0TT.    Cf.  SS.  vi.  OS. 

1925.  PoWd.  This  word,  found  in  eds.  1,  2.  3, 
seems  to  have  caused  needless  trouble  to  com- 
mentators, and  emendations  to  pulled  or  poled 
have  been  suggested.  Poll,  to  clip  or  strip,  a 
word  used  often  of  pruning  trees,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent sense. 

1927.  The  lawa,  ete.  A  law  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
(27  Elis.  o.  2),  confirmed  under  James  I 
(1  Jac.  I,  o.  4),  provided  that  any  Jesuit  or 
other  Catholic  priest  found  in  England  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason; 
that  is,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
Any  one  harboring  such  a  person  the  same 
law  made  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  the 
death  penalty. 


1931.  And  Ihere,  etc.   "It  is  a  vulgar  idea  that 
a  dead  swallow,  suspended  in  the  air.  inti- 
mates a  change  of  wind  by  turning  its  bill  to 
the  point  from  which  it  is  to  blow."  Scott. 
Corpa  are.  v.  general  note,  p.  081. 

1949.  An  old  fanatic  author.  "John  White,  a 
Puritan  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had 
been  very  active  in  the  ejectment  of  the 
clergy.  In  order  to  encourage  and  justify 
these  violent  measures,  he  published  his  fa- 
mous treatise.  The  Firat  Century  of  Scandaloua 
Malignant  Prieala,  made  and  admitted  into 
benefUea  by  the  PraUOea  (1643),  a  tract  which 
contains,  as  may  be  inferred  frcmi  its  name,  a 
hundred  instances  of  unworthiness,  which  had 
been  either  proved  to  have  existed  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  had  been 
invented  to  throw  a  slander  upon  ^em." 
[800TT.I 

1953.  The  aunahine,  etc.  "The  Hind  intimates 
that,  as  the  sunshine  of  Catholic  prosperity, 
in  the  fable,  depended  upon  the  king's  fife, 
there  existed  thoee  among  her  enemies  who 
would  fain  have  it  shortened.  But  froon  this 
insinuation  she  exempts  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  expresses  her  fears  that  her 
passive  principles  would  incUne  her  to  neu- 
trality." SccyxT.  This  passsge  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  no  allusion  to  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  is  intended  in  11.  1844-1854: 
cf.  n.  JMO,  1713. 
344,  1961.  Parddia.  So  eds.  1,  2,  3:  pardaUa  b 
Latin  (from  the  Greek)  for  a  female  panther. 

1966.  //.  OS,  etc.  The  foUowing  passsge  is  in 
support  of  the  earUer  policy  of  James  II,  cf. 
n.  316  (To  the  Reader).  By  making  a  declar 
ration  of  his  intention  of  maintaining  the 
Churoh  of  England,  the  Idng  hoped  he  could 
induce  his  Tory  parliament  to  repeal  the 
severe  penal  laws  against  the  (catholics,  and 
the  Test  Acts  of  1673  and  1678.  The  conduct 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  retaining  the 
sanguinary  penal  laws  of  Elisabeth  and 
James  I,  however  laxly  they  might  be  en- 
forced, is  shown  to  be  more  cruel  than  that 
of  Louis  XIV,  who  in  1685  had  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which,  since  1598,  had  se- 
cured toleration  for  the  Huguenots.  C^.  n. 
«17»,  1. 

1983.  Curat,  etc.   v.  1  Kmgs  xii.  6-11. 

1992.  The  Teat.  The  Test  Act  of  1678  —  v.  n. 
216  (To  the  Reader)  —  had  been  brought  for- 
ward at  the  height  of  the  excitement  over  the 
Popish  Pk)t.  The  Duke  of  York  with  difficulty 
secured  the  exemption  of  himself  from  its 
provisions.  Shaftesbury,  who  had  supported 
the  Test  Act  of  1673,  was  particularly  promi- 
nent in  promoting  this  later  measure,  which 
Dryden,  with  much  reason,  represents  as  a 
prelude  to  the  effort  of  the  Whigs,  in  the 
Exclusion  Bill  of  the  next  year,  to  set  aside 
the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
throne.  "Though  the  Test  Act  was  devised 
by  a  statesman  whom  they  hated,  and  carried 
by  a  party  whom  they  had  opposed,  the  High 
Churoh  clergy  were  not  the  less  unwilting  to 
part  with  It,  when  they  found  the  advantages 
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wfaioh  it  gave  them  against  the  Papists  in 
King  James's  xeign.*'   [Soott.] 

2009.  Mw  jtut,  etc.  v.  Matthew  xzvii.  3-6. 

2013.  0ate9.  v.  n.  117,  632.  Bedloe  was  a 
scoundrel  whoee  false  testimony  in  the  time 
of  the  Popish  Plot  excitement  was  second  in 
importance  only  to  that  of  Oates. 

2020.  The  painted,  eto.  "The  poet  alludes  to  the 
enchantress  Duessa  (Falsehood),  who.  when 
disrobed  by  Prince  Arthur,  was  changed  from 
a  beautiful  woman  into  a  loathsome  hag 
{Faerie  Queme,  I.  riii.  46-^)."  [Soott.] 
Mff,  2027.  MiUt'A,  etc  The  Anglican  bishops 
retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords;  the 
Catholic  peers,  though  spiritual]}'  kindred  to 
the  Idng,  are  excluded. 

2020.  MeUd,  Eds.  1,  2,  3  read  metOe  ;  but  the 
two  words,  etjrmologically  the  same,  were  not 
in  Dryden's  time  separated  in  spelling. 

2033.  Atkeute,  etc.  Who  oould  freely  deny 
transubstantiation,  and  therefore  sit  in  par- 
liament. Some  of  them  might  even  feel  justi- 
fied in  occasionally  taking  the  sacrament  ac- 
oording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  prescribed  for  office-holders  by  the  Test 
Act  of  1673.  Cf.  n.  316  {To  the  Reader). 

2038.  To  the  Church.  Ed.  1  reads /n>m<A«dkttir&. 

2048.  To6y'«  nval,  etc.  "The  fiend  in  the  Book 
of  Tobit,  who  haunted  Raguel's  daughter,  is 
fritted  away  by  fumigation,  by  Tobias,  her 
bridegroom."  [Scott.]  v.  Tobit  viii.  1^. 

2063.  BvU  aind  peace.  The  phrase  is  taken  from 
Dryden's  venion  of  The  Tempeet:  ▼.  88.  iii. 
166,  167,  191 ;  it  had  evidently  become  pro- 
verbial. The  sense  is,  "to  have  what  one 
wants  without  fighting  for  it."    Cf.  364^  35. 

2066.  In  forma  pauperie.  As  a  pauper,  who  was 
allowed  writs  and  subpcsnas  gratis,  and  had 
counsel  assigned  him  without  fee. 

2060.  Methinke,  etc.   v.  611-616,  68--362. 

2064.  Whenfirel,eto.  During  the  fint  months  of 
the  reign  of  James  II  the  readiness  of  the 
nation  to  trust  and  oblige  him  seemed  un- 
bounded. 

2090.  In  vam,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  portions  of  Dryden's  poem  were  written 
after  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  v.  n.  216 
{To  the  Reader).  LI.  2090-92  woukl  naturally, 
but  not  necessarily,  have  preceded  it;  1.  2105 
contains  a  probable,  but  not  a  certain  allusion 
to  it:  11-  2186  f  unquestionably  followed  it: 
▼.  nn.  347,  2190, 2240;  361, 2527.  Perhaps  U. 
2060-2185  are  Dryden's  attempt  at  a  transi- 
tion from  one  point  of  view  to  the  other. 
346,  2103.  Then  Conaeienee,  etc  Lord  Halifax 
(cf.  n.  130,  882),  for  example,  published  a 
pamphlet,  A  Letter  to  a  Dieaenter,  urging  the 
Dissenters  to  side  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  pretended  tolera- 
tion ofiPered  them  by  the  king.  But  this  may 
have  been  later  than  Dryden's  poem. 

2107.  Th*  aeeoeiaHng  name.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  times  of  Shaftesbury:  of.  136',  10,  n. 

2112.  O  Proteue,  etc.   v.  483,  484,  667-608. 

2117.  Immortal  pow're,  etc.  v.  819,  664-656: 
843,336,336. 

21 19.  Conedencet  etc.  Scott  points  out  that  the 


arguments  in  this  speech  are  versified  almost 
literally  from  a  contemporary  tract. 

2133.  PoMM«,  etc  C2f.808M9:  v.LukBXxi.l9. 

2140.  Your,  etc  d.  335,  631,  n. 

2160.  WiMno,  etc  "That  is,  wishing  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  the  pre- 
sumptive har  of  the  crown."  Soott. 

2169.  Your  neighbor  nation.  Holland. 

2170.  Your  friende  oppreee*d.  The  nfogee 
Huguenots,  whom  James  II  had  at  first  wel- 
comed and  protected,  and  the  persecution  of 
whom  he  haid  publicly  denounced.  In  this  he 
was  not  sincere :   v.  Macaulat,  eh.  vL 

347,  2190.  iS^  0ove  her  up,  etc.  A  plain  intima- 
tion of.  the  king's  abandonment  of  hope  for 
a  reoondliation  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England. 

2200.  A  plain  good  man,  etc  James  11.  por- 
trayed as  he  wished  himself  to  be  known. 

2218.  Coward.  So  eds.  1  and  2;  ed.  3  reads 
cowarde. 

2236.  The  fabric.  "The  CathoUo  chapel  at 
Whitehall."  Soott. 

2240.  Dovee.  "The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  those  of  London  In  particular. 
The  virulent  and  abusive  character  which  oar 
author  here  draws  of  the  clergy,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  metropolis,  differs  so  much 
from  his  description  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  person  of  the  Panther  that  we  may 
conclude  it  was  written  after  the  publishing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  when  the  king 
had  decidedly  turned  his  favor  from  the 
Established  Church.  Their  quarrel  was  now 
irreconcilable,  and  at  immediate  issue;  and 
Dryden  therefore  changes  the  tone  of  ooncilia- 
tion  with  which  he  had  hitherto  addressed  the 
heretic  Church  into  that  of  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting satire.  Dryden  calls  them  Doves,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  terming  them,  as  be 
does  a  little  below  (1.  2358),  birde  of  VoKue,  as 
disowning  the  doctrine  of  celibacy.  The  popu- 
lar opinion  that  a  dove  has  no  gall  is  well 
known."  [Soott.] 

2246.  Salt.  "Perhaps  with  referenoe  to  the 
state  endowments  of  the  Establish^  Church 
{mdarium,  originally  'salt-money')."     Wii«- 

LIAMS. 

348*  2247.  Boundhy  promiee.  "His  Majesty  being 
dead,  the  duke,  now  King  James  II,  went 
immediately  to  (council,  and  .  .  .  told  their 
Lordships  that  ...  he  would  endeavor  .  .  . 
to  maintain  the  government  both  in  Church 
and  State,  as  by  law  established,  its  principtos 
being  so  firm  for  monarchy,  and  the  memben 
of  it  showing  themselves  so  good  and  bsrai 
subjects.  .  .  .  This  bttng  the  substance  of 
what  he  said,  the  Lords  desired  it  mi^t  be 
published,  as  containing  matter  of  great  sat- 
isfaction to  a  jealous  people  upon  this  change, 
which  his  ICajesty  consented  to."  Bvek/n*e 
Diary,  Feb.  4  (6),  1686. 

2264.  Harpiee,  v.  564,  565,  276-347. 

2260.  Dan,  etc   Cf.  1  Samuel  iii  20. 

2271.  Mdanehoiy.  *«  Burton  {Anat.  MeL,  pt.  i, 
see.  2,  mem.  2,  subs.  1)  includes  pigeons 
among  fowl  whose  flesh  is  'hard,  blaek,  tt&- 


wholesome,  dancuoua,  melaacholy   meat.*" 
Williams. 

2289.  DomeMtie  pouUry.  *'The  CathoKo  clergy 
mmintaiDed  by  King  James."  {Scxjtt.] 

2900.  The  bird,  etc.  **The  oock  is  made  an  em- 
blem of  the  regular  clergy  of  Rome,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nocturnal  devotions  and  ma- 
tins." p3ooTT.] 

2318.  Siwler  PariUt.   The  nuns;  v.   SSS8,  68. 

2320.  Rebuff.  Ed.  1  reads  reHleu. 
348,  2325.  Undren.  Ed.  1  reads  imdrtii.  At  the 
end  of  the  verse  eds.  1,  2,  and  3  read  ptau, 
which  modem  editors  have  changed  to  ^pUaae. 
Plea§e  may  have  been  what  Dryden  intended, 
although  N.  E.  D.  cites  no  instance  of  the 
spelling  pleaa  for  pleaae  later  than  1503,  and 
the  expression  make  her  pleaa  in  the  sense  of 
plead  her  cauee  seems  intellifl^ble. 

2326.  A  lively  faith,  etc.  A  sarcasm  upon  Arti- 
cle XII :  "  Albeit  that  Good  Works,  which  are 
the  fruits  of  Futh,  and  follow  after  Justifica- 
tion, cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  enduse 
the  severity  of  God's  Judgment;  yet  are  they 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and 
do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  Uvely 
Faith;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  Faith 
may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned 
by  the  fruit." 

2336.  An  hideoue  ftffwre,  etc.  "The  Roman 
Catholic  pamphlets  of  the  time  are  filled  with 
complaints  that  their  principles  were  misre- 
presented by  the  Pft>testant  divines."  [SOOTT.] 

2330.  Some  Egyptian.  Ed.  1  reads,  on  JBgyp- 
tian. 

2346.  There,   etc.     "The  worship 

charged  upon  the  Romish  Church  by  Protes- 
tants as  idolatrous."  Soorr. 

2350.  No  Holland  embUm.  "The  Dutch  seem  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  emblems,  of  which 
their  old-fashioned  prints  and  figured  pantiles 
are  existing  evidence."  [Soott.] 

2361.  A  law,  etc.   v.  n.  243,  1927. 

2370.  Shibboleth,  v.  n.  244*  1992  and  n.  216 
{To  (he  Reader):  On  the  word,  v .  Judges  xii.  6. 

2387.  For  thoee,  etc.  The  idea  of  these  lines 
goes  back  to  Greek  literature.  Lycurgus,  In 
Leoeratem,  92,  quotes  a  similar  saying  from 
"some  of  the  old  poets." 

2392.  The  Meccan  prophet.  "The  foolish  fable 
of  Mahomet  accustoming  a  pigeon  to  pick 
peas  from  his  ear,  to  foun^  his  pretensions  to 
inspiration,  is  well  known."  [Scott.] 
-250,  2415.  Bvavard.  "Gilbert  Burnet,  well 
known  as  a  historian,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1643.  Being  ordained,  jbe  obtained  the  living 
of  Saltoun,  in  East  Ix)thian.  While  in  this 
living  he  drew  up  a  c^emorial  of  the  abuses  of 
the  Scotch  bishops,/and  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  induction  of  some  moderate 
Presbyterian  diviijies  into  vacant  churches. 
To  measures  so  unfavorable  for  Episcopacy 
I>ryden  seems  to/allude  in  11.  2418-2421.  He 
was  next  created  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Glasgow :  but.  a^i  his  active  temper  led  him  to 
mingle  much  in  political  Ufe,  be  speedily  dis- 
tinguished himafelf  rather  as  a  politician  than 
as  a  theologian.  In  1672  he  was  made  one  of 


of  ^images. 
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the  king's  chaplains,  and  was  in  high  favor 
both  with  Charles  and  his  brother.  He  en- 
joyed much  of  the  countenance  of  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale;  but  a  quarrel  taking  place  be- 
tween them,  the  duke  represented  Burnet's 
conduct  in  such  terms  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  chaplainry,  and  forced  to  resign  his 
professor's  chair  and  abandon  Scotland.  (He 
later  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  Lauderdale;  v.  n.  2473.)  During 
the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot  he  again  received 
a  portion  of  the  royal  countenance.  He  was 
then  preacher  at  the  Bolls  Chapel  (v.  n.  142, 
396),  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  public 
conmderation.  By  a  too  frank  letter  to  King 
Charles,  in  reproof  of  the  faults  of  his  charac- 
ter and  government,  be  forfeited  hia  favor,  at 
least  for  a  time.  TlJs  freedom,  with  his  Low 
Church  tenets,  gave  also  offense  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  wss  moreover  offended  with 
him  for  some  interference  in  the  aflPair  of  the 
Exclusion.  At  length  his  devotion  to  Lord 
Russell  drew  upon  him  the  full  resentment  of 
both  brothers.  After  a  final  breach  with  the 
court  he  went  abroad,  and  settled  in  Holland 
at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Here  he 
did  not  fail,  with  that  ready  inrinuation  which 
seems  to  have  distinguished  him,  to  make 
himself  of  consequence  to  the  prince,  and 
especially  to  the  princess,  afterwards  Queen 
Mary.  fVom  this  place  of  refuge  he  sent  forth 
several  papers  relating  to  the  controversy  in 
England;  and  the  clergy,  who  had  formerly 
looked  upon  him  with  some  suspicion,  began 
now  to  treat  with  great  attention  and  respect 
a  person  so  capable  of  serving  their  cause. 
He  was  consulted  upon  every  emergency: 
which  confidence  was  no  doubt  owing  partly 
to  his  situation  near  the  person  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Protestant  heir  of  the  crown. 
He  stood  forward  as  the  chamiHon  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  controversy  with 
Parker.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  (v.  I.  2486).  In  the 
Hielory  of  hie  own  Time  he  talks  with  com- 
placency of  the  sway  which  circumstances 
had  i^ven  him  among  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
important  matters  which  fell  under  his  mao- 
agem«nt;  for  he  wss  admitted  into  all  the 
secrets  of  the  English  intrigues.  These  in- 
sinuations of  Burnet's  importance  may,  from 
the  very  satire  of  Dryden,  be  ftroved  to  have 
been  well  founded.  This  acquired  impor- 
tance of  Burnet  is  the  alliance  between  the 
Pigeon  house  and  Bussard  which  Dryden 
reprobates,  believing,  or  wishing  to  make 
others  believe,  that  Burnet  held  opinions 
unfavorable  to  Episcopacy.  —  This  active 
politician  had  a  very  important  share  in  the 
Revolution,  and  reaped  his  reward  by  being 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in 
1716."    [SOOTT.I 

In  Dryden's  time  the  word  bussard  wss  often 
applied  to  a  stupid,  blundering,  ignorant  per- 
son. 

2436.  Son  of  Anak.    v.  Numbers  xiii.  33. 

2437.  Like  those,  etc.  Cf .  18,  48-50. 
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NOTES 


2446.  H%M  profit'  Ed.  1  reads  ambUion, 
2466.  Hit  prai9e,  etc.    "This  applies  to  the 
sketches  of  ohiiracter  introduced  by  Burnet 
in  his  controversial  tracts."   [Soott.] 

2468.  A  Greek,  etc.  Imitated  from  Yirgirs 
timeo  DanaoM  et  dona  fereniU  (/Bneidf  ii.  49). 

2469.  Seo'n,  etc.  The  Anglican  Church  retuns 
only  two  (baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper)  of 
the  seven  Catholic  sacraments. 

2473.  But  As,  etc.  In  1676  the  House  of  Com- 
mons attacked  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the 
Idns's  representative  in  Scotland,  seeking  his 
ranoval  from  office.  Burnet,  bttng  simi- 
moned  before  a  committee  of  that  body,  had 
testified  that  he  had  heard  Lauderdale  say 
'*he  wished  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland 
woukl  rebel,  that  he  mJ^jj^t^/Magwover  the 
Irish  Papists  to  cut  their  throato/^3urnet 
also  gave  other  information  of  a  private 
character  unfavorable  to  Lauderdale-  He 
defends  himself  against  the  charge  of 
ery,  but  admits  that  iiis  conduct  "hadVn  ill 
appearance.*'     Dryden's    account    is  ^ch 


affl,  2482.  An  Indian  muek,  **  fo  rvn  amvek  is 
phrase  derived  from  a  i»actice  of  the  Malays. 
When  one  of  them  has  sustained  an  insup- 
portable calamity,  lie  intoxicates  himself  and 
rushes  into  the  streets,  stabbing  every  one 
he  meets,  until  lie  is  cut  down  or  shot,  like  a 
mad  dog."  [Soott.]  Amuck  was  originally 
an  adjective;  it  was  falsely  understood  as 
a  muek. 

2497.  Tlmr  patron^o  promiee.   v.  n.  S48,  2247. 

2621.  A  grooo  idoiaier,  Burnet  had  merely  re- 
iterated the  usual  Protestant  charge,  that 
transubstantiation  was  an  idolatrous  doc- 
trine. Gf.  n.  Z!8Sf  410. 

2627.  A  doom.  The  DeclaraUon  of  Indulgence: 
▼.  n.  216  (To  the  Reader). 

2630.  Lieenae.  Eds.  2  and  3  read  Licence  ;  ed.  1 
reads  l%eene*d.  This  is  doubtless  a  misprint, 
though  it  might  be  made  into  sense  by  placing 
a  semicolon  after  infrino'dt  and  commas  after 
hvt  and  oppreee. 

2637.  Fowl  of  nature.  Wild  birds,  explained  in 
n.  2641-2549;  cf.  842,  278. 

2649.  Rubicon.   A  reference  to  Casar's  famous 
pasMge  (b.  c.  49)  of  the  Rubicon,  the  bound- 
ary of  his  province,  by  which  he  entered  Italy 
and  began  war  on  the  Senate. 
262,  2662.  ShUoh.  v.  Genesis  xUx.  10. 

2664.  Dumyeiue.  "The  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who,  after  being  dethroned,  is  said  to  have 
taught  a  school  at  Corinth."   [Soott.] 

2660.  And  arte,  etc.  "In  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  James  expressed  his  conviction 
that  persecution  was  unfavorable  to  popula- 
tion and  trade."  Williams. 

2662.  The amithaf  eto.  In  carminibueAppiueait 
fabrum  eeee  quanque  foriunm.  (From  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  iMCce  attributed  to 
Sallust,  EpiHola  iSecunda)  ad  Caeearem  de 
Republica  Ordinanda.) 

2672.  Two  Csars,  etc.  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
half-brother  Ivan,  at  this  time  joint  rulers  of 
Russia.   Dryden  prophesies  discord  between 


the  High  and  Low  Church  parties  in  the 
Anglican  body.    Compare  the  oonciuson  of 
The  Medal,  131,  287  f . 
2677.  Bentino  Hmee.    Times  when  pigetuis  are 
reduced  to  feed  on  6«iite,  a  sort  of 


2680.  CoUeoe  of  the  bees.  Probably  nothing  but 
a  reference  to  Virgil:  cf.  477,  478,  92-166; 
848,  218. 

SoNo  FOB  St.  Cbciua's  Dat.  Saintsbury 
notes:  "In  Dryden's  copy  of  Spenser,  pre- 
served at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the 
note,  Oroundwork  for  a  Song  on  St.  CeeHu^e 
Day,  is  set  against  F.  Q.  VU.  viL  12." 

17.  JvbaL  V.  Genesis  iv.  21. 
268,  62.  Organ.  St.  Cecilia  is  by  tradition  the 
patron  saint  of  music,  and  an  angel  is  said  to 
have  visited  her  while  she  was  still  on  earth. 
But  the  editor  cannot  discover  Dryden's 
authority  for  making  her  the  inventtess  of  the 
organ,  or  for  representing  that  she  drew  an 
angel  to  her  by  its  notes.  Cf.  733,  161-170. 

63.  Untune.  When  this  world  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  destroyed,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
win  cease :  thus  Munc  (the  blast  of  the  divine 
Trvanpet)  will  untune  (make  incapable  of 
harmony)  the  9ky.  The  antithesis  oi  mu&ic 
tiiaU  untune  continues  that  of  the  dead  akaU 
2ive,  the  living  die,  and  is  typically  Drydenian 
in  si^le.  Thus  the  univereal  frame  ends,  as  it 
began,  from  harmony.  Gf.  88.  xviii.  312. 

E^oRAU    ON    IfiLTON.     "Thesc    lines    were 

rhaps  suggested  by  the  distich  written  by 

Ivaggi  in  honor  of  the  youthful  poet,  while 

be  Nwas  at  Rome,  which  Diyden  has  very 

hapbily  amplified: 

^Mnonidem,  jactet  HM  Roma  Maronem; 
^Anglla  Miltonnm  Jactat  oCiiqiie  parem." 

Ma  LOSS,  1,1,901. 

4.  MajetMu.  **  Impressive  stateliness  of  charac- 
ter, expfession,  or  action"  (N.  E.  D.);  hence 
not  a  rapetition  of  loftineee. 

BbxtannxX  Rbdivtva.  The  heir  of  James  II, 
the  PrinciesB  Mary,  was  married  to  a  Ftotes- 
tant,  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  By  the  birth 
of  a  son  to\  James  her  right  to  the  throne  i^ter 
her  father'9  death  was  set  aside,  and  a  Cath- 
olic succedl|ion  seemed  assured.  Hence  tike 
exultation  ^f  the  (Catholic  party,  which  Diy- 
den expresses  in  this  poem. 

The  motto  w  Georgice,i.  498-602;  cf.  453, 
668-676.  Puc7'»m,  which  has  been  substituted 
for  juvenem  ot,  the  original,  of  course  refers 
to  the  infant  prince,  and  perjuria  to  the  false 
testimony  of  Oat^  &nd  others,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  infiooent  Catholics  lost  their 
lives,  Cf.  266,  26tf,  146-164. 

There  are  no  significant  variations  of  text 
in  the  two  editions  6i  1688.  The  folio  copy 
lacks  the  tmpn'mcUttr*.  that  is  found  in  the 
quarlo,  so  that  it  is  probably  the  later  of  the 
two. 
264,  6.  The  day.  June  10,  1688,  of  the  old  etyU 
corresponds  to  June  20  of  the  calendar  now 
in  use;  Dryden  here  spe^  of  it  as  the  long- 
est day  in  the  year. 
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9,  Son.  This  word  ie  a  miapnat  for  mm;  tlio 
error  was  not  daoovered  until  after  tlto  pace 
was  printed.  The  <iQibbIe  on  mn.  aon  is  un- 
worthy of  Dryden  at  this  period ;  cf .  S5S  47,  n. 

S5.  Holy  vioUnoe.  Referring  to  the  clidms  of 
the  GathofioB  that  the  prince  was  sent  in  an- 
swer to  their  prayers;  cf.  9«  139-144. 

37.  And  late,  etc.  In  imitation  of  Horace's, 
Serua  in  calvm  rodeaa  (Odes,  i.  2.  45). 

52.  For  see,  etc.  The  opponents  of  James 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  child ;  Dryden 
affects  to  believe  that  the  doubts  were  con- 
fined to  the  Commonwealth  party. 

65.  Aleidee.  v.  909,  447.  n. 

65.  The  fiumno,  etc.  v.  Numbers  zi.  4-6. 

SO.  The  eign.  A  reference  to  the  legend  that 
Constantine  the  Qieat  (272-337)  beheld  in 
the  heavens,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
a  luminous  crooB,  with  the  inscription,  roiv^ 
v6w  (conquer  by  this).  Adopting  for  his  stand- 
ard the  symbol  of  Christianity,  he  triumphed 
over  his  enemies :  as  emperor,  he  favored  and 
protected  the  Christians;  shortly  before  his 
death  he  was  himself  baptised.  So  Dryden 
suggests  that  James's  adoption  of  Catholicism 
was  an  omen  of  (Ihristian  success  in  the  war 
gmng  on  betwcMi  the  Qerman  Empire  and  the 
Turks,  in  which  the  En^ish  king  was  much 
interested. 
^855,  84.  SyloeaUr.  The  prteeni  Pope  of  J>rydbn'a 
note.  Innocent  XI,  was  in  reaK^  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  James  11,  and  disliked  the 
Jesuits,  whoae  influence  was  ivedominant 
with  the  Engfiih  king. 

86.  Large  of  hie  iroaouree.  (Thristie  notes  the 
imitation  of  yirgil's  largue  optan  {JSneid,  id. 
338).  Innocent  XI  had  given  large  sums  to 
mid  the  German  Empire  in  its  war  with  the 
Turks. 

89.  The  former,  etc.  Constantine  spent  part  of 
his  youth  in  Britain.  A  mistaken  opinion  was 
current  that  he  was  born  there,  and  that  his 
mother  was  a  British  ivincess. 

91.  Whoae  exile,  etc  Cf.  nn.  145, 592;  148, 793. 

94.  Mooned.  Purblind.  The  king's  brief 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Dissenters  having 
failed,  Drsrden  resumes  his  natural  antipathy 
to  them. 

97.  Shipwraek.  v.  151,  152,  1065-1098,  and 
headnote,  p.  138. 

102.  The  aurvioino  eif^.  v.  Qenesis  vii.  13. 

118.  Bom,  etc.  The  birth  took  place  at  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  witnesses. 

121.  Eaglet,  v.  8S  11,  n. 

128.  Not,  etc.  V.  532,  822-833. 

152.  Rebdiion.  "  The  great  CSvil  War."  Soott. 
256,  154.  Plaguea.  v.  48,  1066,  n. 

156.  Fire.   Cf.  44-51. 

157.  Plota.  V.  Ill,  108,  n. 

Teal.  V.  n.  216  (To  the  Reader) ;  244, 1992,  n. 

158.  Worae,  The  deaths  of  Catholics  executed 
for  supposed  complioi^  in  the  Plot. 

165.  Enough,  etc.  *'A11  the  queen's  former 
children  died  in  infancy."  Scott. 

109.  Enough,  etc.  "The  s^ear  1688,  big  with  so 
many  events  of  importance,  commenced  very 


unfavorably,  with  stormy  weather,  and  an 
epidemical  distemper  among  men  and  cattle." 
Scott. 

176.  Araunah'a,  etc.  Dryden's  reference  should 
be  to  2  Samuel  xziv.  18-25. 

188.  Year!  Hie  exclamation  point  is  not 
found  in  the  editions  of  1688. 

184.  Five  mofUAt,  etc.  "  During  the  five  months 
preceding  the  birth  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Qeorge,  James  was  wholly  engaged  by  those 
feuds  and  dissensions  which  tended  to  render 
irreparable  the  breach  between  him  and  his 
subjects.  Dryden,  like  other  men  of  sense, 
probably  began  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  so  violent  and  general  irritation;  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  moderate  and  soothing  lan- 
guage, both  as  to  the  past  and  future.  No- 
thing is  therefore  dropped  whicH  can  offend 
the  Church  of  England."   CSoott.] 

190.  Conoeitnce,  etc.  Cf.  246,  2117,  2118. 

199.  Rome,  The  Latin  words  in  the  footnote 
mean,  "  lest  enemies  should  entice  away  the 
gods  by  incantations."  When  the  gods  had 
deserted  a  city,  it  was  thought  to  be  doomed ; 
of.  A«S,  471-474;  15, 19-22. 

216.  BaHan  raes.  Cf.  headnote,  p.  188. 

257,  237.  QigemHc  brood.  Diyden's  note  exag- 
gerates stories  told,  not  of  the  giants,  but  of 
the  AloeldA,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who,  when 
only  nine  years  old,  threatened  the  Oljiinpian 
gods  with  war,  and  would  have  succeeded  in 
their  rebellion  had  they  been  allowed  to 
reach  manhood.  Cf .  604,  784  f . 

257.  Mercy,  etc.  v.  Bfatthew  xiv.  31. 

258,  296.  AmaUk,  QL  27S  28,  n. 

304.  Bui  you,  ete.  ''The  address  to  the  queen 
has  all  the  smoothness  with  which  Dryden 
could  vmty  the  masculine  character  of  Ids 
general  poetry,  when  he  addressed  the  female 
sex,  and  fonns  a  marked  contrast  to  the  more 
maiestie  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  piece."  (Scott.] 

306.  Beyond,  etc.  (3f.  40,  639,  n;  206,  353. 
250,  15.  Jove,  etc.  Cf.  655,  167. 

21.  When,  etc.  "  An  allusion  to  the  gradual  ex- 
clusion of  French  wine,  owing  to  the  war, 
which  culminated,  ten  years  later,  in  the 
Methuen  treaty  and  the  establishment  of 
port  as  the  staple  drink."  OAnraaanRT.] 

By  the  Methuen  treaty  (Deo.  27, 1703)  Eng^ 
land  agreed  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  on 
payment  of  two  thirds  of  the  duty  imposed 
on  French  wines. 

41.  Horaea,  etc.  "Alluding  to  the  act  for  dis- 
arming the  Catholics,  which  provided  that 
no  Papist  should  keep  a  hone  or  horses  above 
the  value  of  five  pounds."  (Scott.) 
200,  36.  And  make,  etc.  "Alhiding  to  the  ad- 
dresses upon  the  Revolution."  Soorr. 

1.  Noatradame,  etc.  d.  242, 1814,  n. 

4.  Our  v€ut  expenaea.    Owing  to  the  elaborate 
scenery  required  for  an  opera. 
261S  34.  Our  blaeka.     "It  was  the  fashion,  at 
this  time,  to  have  black  boys  in  attendance, 
decorated  with  silver  collars."   [Scott.] 

46.  Saiing,  etc.  v.  136,  181,  n. 

47.  Dumfounding,  etc.  "  Explained  by  a  stage 
direction  in  Shadweirs  Bury  Fair  (act  iU, 
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■e.  1),  where  *  Sir  Humphrey  dumfoonde  the 
count  with  a  smart  rap  on  the  shoulden.*  The 
humor  seems  to  have  ooosisted  in  doing  this 
with  Buoh  dexterity  that  the  party  dum- 
founded  should  be  unable  to  discover  to 
whom   he   was   indebted    for   the    favor." 

[SOOTT.) 

Ml*t  17.  /uJisn't.  "Julian,  who  styled  himself 
Secretary  to  the  Muses,  made  a  dirty  liveli- 
hood by  copying  and  dispersing  lampoons  at 
Will's  Coffee-House."  [Soorr.]  Cf.991. 
Interloping.  Cf.  1%8«  41.  n. 
20.  Th€  first,  etc.  "The  poetasters  of  that  age 
were  so  numerous  and  so  active  that  the  most 
deplorable  attempt  at  wit  or  satire  was  usually 
answered  in  one  whidi  was  yet  woHM.  Placody 
and  personal  abuse  were  the  impkmentB  of 
this  warfare,  which  sometimes  extended  to 
answers,  replies,  rejoinders,  rebutters,  and 
surrebutters,  all  only  distinguished  by  malig- 
nant scurrility."    Soorr.  Cf.  a08*.  39-42. 

MS*  Mbboubt's  Sono  to  Phadra.  Tlie  intrigue 
between  these  characters  is  of  Dryden's  own 
invention:  Phsdra  is  one  of  Alcmena*s  slaves. 

8681 «  31.  Height.  This  spelling,  contrasting  with 
heighth  six  lines  later,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  early  editions.  Cf .  leafs, 
leavee  (460,  408,  515);  been,  hin  (828,  515. 
540);  elfe,  etoee  (873,  3;  878,  34). 

968*.  Mr.  WiUiam;  "This  was  quite  in  charac- 
ter. Oibber  says  of  Williams  {Apoloov,  oh.  vi). 
that  his  industry  was  not  equal  to  his  ca- 
pacity, for  he  loved  his  bottle  better  than  his 
business."  Soott. 

9641,  10.  Cork.  "The  taking  of  Cork  was  one 
of  the  first  exploits  of  the  renowned  Marl- 
borom^.  The  assault  began  on  September 
25,  1600,  and  the  dty  surrendered  on  Sep- 
tember 28.**  [Soott.] 
85.  Peace  and  tKe  buU.  Cf .  24ff,  2053,  n. 

664*t  11-  He,  etc.  Shovel-board  was  plajred  by 
sliding  coins  or  metal  weights  over  a  long 
smooth  table.  The  highest  score  was  gained 
by  making  the  coin  hang  over  the  edge  of  the 
table;  if  it  went  the  merest  trifle  further,  it 
fell  into  the  box,  or  trough  placed  to  catch  it. 
To  score  at  all,  the  piece  must  cross  a  line 
drawn  about  four  feet  fnmi  the  end  of  the 
table;  this  is  apparently  what  is  meant  by 
laying  the  piece.  ▼.  Strutt,  Sporte  and  Pae- 
iimee. 

M6^  37.  Ottobuoni.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became 
pope  in  1689,  as  Alexander  VIII,  and  died  on 
February  1,  1691.  He  had  been  hostile  to 
France,  and  friendly  to  the  Cerman  Empire, 
hence  to  Ehigland  as  well.  The  policy  of  his 
successor  was  naturally  a  matter  of  much 
speculation.  —  This  reference  settles  the  date 
of  presentation  of  King  Arthur ;  Innocenv  XII. 
Alexander's  successor,  was  elected  on  July  12. 
Af rt.  Bracegirdle.  Anne  Braoegirdle  (16637- 
1748),  a  beautiful  and  talented  actress,  and 
"a  woman  well  reputed,"  spoke  this  indecent 
epilogue. 
^*.  Epitaph  on  Ebaskus  Lawton.  The  text 
is  from  a  copy  of  the  inscription  courteously 
fumiahed  to  the  editor  by  the  Reverend 


William  Woodward,   Rector  of  (Srttt  Gkt- 
worth. 

a68^  Thb  Lady's  Somq.  The  text  in  Bucking- 
ham's  Works  reads  Ladies  (for  6«CMCiss)  in 
1. 1  and  the  (for  our)  in  1.  7. 

aeo.  Epitaph  on  Dundbb.  The  text  in  Poetieal 
MisoeUaniee  has  the  following  variants:  (5) 
Scotland  and  Thee  ;  (6)  Nor  tPou*dst  thou  her  ; 
(7)  dying  did  support. 
Elbonora.  For  the  motto,  cf.  fiOS,  194-107: 
the  original  edition,  after  JBneii,  reads  only 
"1.  6;"  in  the  last  Une  it  reads  Dut. 

9681,  5  (prose).    Ovid.  v.  Trietia,  i.  1. 

988',  10  (prose).  My  disease.  The  gout,  aoeord- 
ing  to  lialone,  who  cites  no  authority  for  his 
statement. 

870>,  4.  Dr.  Donne.  Cf.  988*,  22-45;  817i,  43- 
51 ;  n.  786,  20.  Donne  states  in  a  letter  to 
Gieorge  Qerrard  (T):  "Since  I  never  saw  the 
gentlewoman,  I  cannot  be  understood  to  have 
bound  myself  to  have  spoken  just  truth ;  but 
I  would  not  be  thought  to  have  gone  about  to 
praise  anybody  in  rliyiiie,  except  I  took  sudi 
a  person  as  might  be  OKpebls  of  all  that  I 
could  say.  If  any  of  thoee  ladies  think  that 
Mistress  Drury  was  not  so,  let  that  lady  make 
herself  fit  for  all  those  praises  in  the  book, 
and  it  shall  be  hers."  QoasB,  Life  <md  Letters 
of  John  Donne,  i.  302. 

971*,  24.  The  dragon's  teeth.  Alluding  to  the  leg- 
end of  Cadmus,  who,  having  slain  a  dragon, 
sowed  its  teeth,  whereupon  armed  men  sprang 
up,  who  immediately  fell  to  fighting  and  slew 
one  another,  leaving  only  five  survivon. 
83.  AnOected  Speaker  of  the  House.  TheSpttkcr 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  the  lii^t  to 
take  part  in  debates. 

979,  71.  Pharaoh,  etc.  v.  Qenesis  xfi. 

978,  181.  5o  sub/sc/t,  etc.  A  reproach  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  driven  into  exile  James  II. 
193.  Her  children,  etc.    "Lady  Abingdon  had 
six  sons  and  three  daughters."  [Soorr.] 

On  Charity,  cf .  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  I.  x. 
4, 16,  29-33. 
197.  Anehises.  v.  606,  921  f. 
201.  Cybele.  The  mother  of  Jupiter  and  other 
deities  ;  cf.  630,  94,  127  ;  640, 142. 

974,  207.  And  as,  etc.  Apparently  a  loose  refer- 
ence to  Exodus  xvi.  11-31. 
252.  Bodies.  Cf.  919,  95.  n. 
273.  Orb.  Cf.  I,  27,  n. 

976,  299.  Her  Savior's  time.  The  age  at  whidi  he 
is  said  to  have  been  crucified. 
325.  Courtier.     Christie    well    compares    189, 

20-23. 
339.  The  third  errand.  "  Enoch  and  Elijah  were 
the  two  former  instances,  thoufl^  the  chariot 
is  not  especially  mentioned  in  Enoch's  case." 
[Saintsbubt.]  v.  Qenesis  v.  24;  2  ffings  ii.  11. 

976,  7.  Would  wonder,  etc.  Cf .  976,  295-296. 
23.  Thus  then,  etc.   Cf.  976, 303-806. 

978,  9.  The  Spanish  nymph.  Apparently  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Spanish  pk>t"  of  Southerne's 
play;  cf.  B.  S.  xviii. 
11.  Bui  let,  etc.  CI.  734U  21.  22. 
18.  Nokes,    A  celebrated  actor  of  low  oomie 
parti;  cf.  61^  7;  n.  60>,  1. 
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27.  CoWt  etc.    EtheregB  died  early  in  1601; 
Wyeiierley  suryived  aotil  1716. 

S79%  22.  Mr.  FuUar.  **  William  Fuller  was  an  in- 
former who  pretended  to  make  disoovery  of  a 
formidable  plot  by  the  Jaoobites  against  the 
government.  The  House  of  Commons,  finding 
him  unable  to  produce  the  witnesses  to  whom 
he  referred,  on  February  24,  1602,  declared 
him  'a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a 
false  accuser.'  He  was  prosecuted  by  the 
attorney  general  and  punished  by  the  pil- 
lory; notwithstanding  which  he  did  not  profit 
by  Mn.  Bracegirdle's  legacy,  for  in  1702 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  same  painful  eleva- 
tion for  publishing  more  false  statements.*' 
[800TT.] 

880>.  Mrs.  BracegirdU.  Qt.  Z6R\  n.  In  Hmry  Ou 
Second  she  played  the  part  of  Rosamond,  who 
cHes  of  a  draught  of  poison  given  her  by 
Queen  Eleanor. 

880*,  20.  Haynes,  "The  facetious  Joe  Haynes 
became  a  Oatholic  in  the  latter  part  of 
James  II 's  reign.  But  after  the  Revolution  he 
read  his  recantation  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  in 
a  penitentiaiy  prologue."  [Scott.]  Cf.  70^* 
45,  n;  900*,  47,  n. 
22.  CAopeUo/aose.  Cf.  848, 1834.  n. 

881.  Thansi^tions  from  Juvbnal  and  PsBsins. 
The  editor  has  been  unable  to  consult  the 
second  ectition  of  tUs  work.  The  first  motto  is 
Juvenal  i.  85,  86:  cf.  884,  130-132.  The 
second  is  Martial,  iv.  20.  7,  8:  "Persius  is 
more  often  noticed  for  his  one  book  of  Saiirea 
fhrnn  the  empty  Biarsus  for  his  whole  Amo- 
tonid.**  —  The  following  notes  make  almost 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  substance  of  Ju- 
venal and  Persius,  to  comment  on  Dryden's 
deviations  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin, 
or  to  correct  errors  in  his  commentary.  — 
Tlie  headings  of  Dryden's  notes  are  taken 
literally  from  the  original  edition.  In  a  few 
cases,  as  384,  n.  10.  they  differ  from  the 
reading  of  the  text.  Cf .  n.  418  (VniaiL).  This 
edition  also  follows  the  original  in  omitkno  the 
headings  of  certain  notes. 

888*.  Dor9§l.  Charles  Sackville  (103»-1 706),  Earl 
of  Dorset,  to  whom  in  1668  Dryden  had  dedi- 
cated An  Esmty  of  DranuUie  Potty.  He  be- 
came Lord  Cluunberlain  in  1680  and  held  the 
oflBce  until  1007.  v.  418,  48.  n. 
12.  Th€  delight,  etc.  Cf.  113,  318,  n. 

888^  37.  Themitloclet.  Every  Oreek  general  in 
the  Persian  wars  voted  for  himself  as  the 
most  deserving,  but  the  majority  assigned 
the  ttcond  place  to  Themistooles.  v.  Herodo- 
tus, viii.  123. 
41.  Longo,  etc.  Vxboxl,  JBntid,  v.  320.  with  a 
change  of  proximut  to  proanifu ;  cf .  583,  420. 
51.  Lyric  potmt.  "These  lyrical  pieces,  after 
all,  are  only  a  few  smooth  songs,  where  wit 
is  suflficiently  overbalanced  by  indecency." 
Scott. 

888S,  4.  Th«  bttt,  etc.  Said  of  DonMt  by  Roch- 
ester, in  An  AUtuion  to  the  Ttnth  Satire  of 
the  Firtt  Book  of  Horace.  On  Rochester,  v. 
B.  S.  xxU,  XXV,  xxvi:  cf.  744*,  11;  fflff', 
46-48. 


**The  satires  of  Lord  Dorset  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  short  lampoons,  if  we  may  judge 
of  those  which  have  been  probably  lost  from 
such  as  are  known  to  us."    [Soorr.] 

22.  DoniM.  Pope  probably  took  from  this  pas- 
sage the  hint  for  liis  Satires  of  Dr.  John 
Donns,  Vtrwifitd,  On  Donne,  cf.  870*,  4,  n. 

38.  He  afftcttt  etc.  This  passage  probably  sug^ 
gested  the  title  metop^siocU  poete.  which 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  to  Dcmne,  Cowley,  and 
their  school. 

47.  Cowt^g.   V.  1811,  45.  n. 
884S  32.  Cietro.     Tutc.    Ditp.    v.    16:   aoen>, 
however,  there  passes  over  fame,  as  a  matter 
of  small  consequence. 

33.  Virgil.  Cf .  587,  252-254. 

35.  Bpieurua.  v.  Lucretius,  vi.  58  f. 
884*,  25.  Ai  rovers.  To  tlhoot  at  rovers  is,  accord- 
ing to  C.  D. :  •*  (a)  To  shoot  an  arrow  for 
distance  or  at  a  mark,  but  with  an  elevation, 
not  point-blank:  or  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a 
dbtant  object,  not  the  butt,  which  was 
nearer,  (b)  To  shoot  at  random,  or  without 
any  particular  aim."  Cf.  818,  77. 

28.  The  Rduarsal.  v.  B.  8.  xxi.  Davenant  and 
the  Howards  were  attacked  in  The  Rehearsal 
as  well  as  Dryden. 
885S  47.  A  MOittg,  etc.  **The  four  scepters  were 
placed  saltire-wise  upon  the  reverM  of  guineas, 
till  the  gold  coinage  of  his  present  majesty." 
Scott.  **The  bath  is  the  chemist's  bath,  used 
for  gilding."  [Kbb.) 
286S  2.  Eighteen  thousand  lines.  Really  about 
fourteen  thousand. 

5.  MartiaL  Epigrams,  viii.  18. 
886*,  10.  Of  your  Lordship  in  the  latter  toH.   Ker 
emends  to  In  your  ,  .  .  of  the  .  .  .  ;  a  rea- 
sonable but  not  a  certain  correction. 

**  Would  it  be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to 
antiquity,  all  the  satires  were  little  personal 
invectives,  and  that  his  .longest  composition 
was  a  song  of  eleven  stansas  T  The  blame, 
however,  of  this  exaggerated  praise  falls  on 
the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  author;  whose 
performances  are,  what  they  pretend  to  be, 
the  effusions  of  a  man  of  wit;  gay.  vigorous, 
and  airy."  Johnson,  Life  of  Dorset. 

50.  Tasso.  Professor  Ker  points  out  that 
Dryden  is  indebted  to  Tasso's  Lettere  Poe^ 
tiche,  published  with  the  first  edition  of  his 
Diseorsi  in  1587,  and  probably  also  to  Se- 
grab*  preface  to  his  Tradueiion  de  VEnefde  and 
to  Rapin's  Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique,  ii.  13. 
887>,  15.  Owen's  Epigrams.  The  Latin  epigrams 
of  John  Owen  (15607-1622)  won  popularity 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  cf. 
ffl5^  27. 

32.  St.  Lewis,  etc.    Epic  poems  by  Le  Moyne, 
Chapelain.  and  Georges  de  Scud^ry,  all  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1654-68:  cf.  491*,  4  f. 
887*,  5.  But  Prince  Arthur,  etc.  Dryden's  state- 
ment is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

26.  His  event  is  not  prosperous,  etc.  An  idea 
reflected  from  Ren^  Le  Bossu,  Traiti  du 
Poims  Epigue,  ii.  17. 

30.  Mr.  Rymer's  work.  "  Mr.  Rymer  had  pro- 
mised to  favor  the  public  with '  some  reflections 
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on  that  Paradiae  Loat  of  Milton*s,  which  some 
an  plns'd  to  call  a  poem,  and  aMert  rhyme 
affunst  the  slender  sophistry  wherewith  he 
attacks  it.'  But  this  promisct  whieh  is  giYen 
at  the  end  of  his  TraoediM  oS  thiB  Last  Aoe 
Ccnmdertd  and  Examined,  he  never  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  presumption  by  attempt- 
ing to  fulfil."  EBoorr.] 

On  Diyden  and  Bymer,  cf .  B.  S.  xxiii«  zxiv ; 
n.  889  (Ex.  Pon.);  888*,  21,  n;  410,47,  n; 
412S  48,  n;  741^  50.  n. 
99,  A  flat  o/thovofU,  Cf.  ISl',  5-12. 
53.  The  ruie  of  Horace,  An  Poet,  47,  48. 
988S  6.  Hannibal  Cam.   Cf.  177>,  18,  n;  618*, 

14  f. 
988*,  42.  BoOeau.  v.  914,  620-663. 

48.  Two  vieiorioue  monarehiee.    v.  Daniel  Tii. 
The  four  beasts  were   interpreted  as  the 
As^rian,    Persian,    Qredan,    and    Roman 
monarchies. 
a8IM,  9.  Arioelo,  etc.  v.    Oriando  FuHoeo,  ziv. 
75-81 ;  of.  710*,  53  f. 
13.  ToMO.  JeruaaUm  DeUeered,  iz. 
37.  BoHeau.   Boilean  rather  imphes  this  than 
directly  states  it. 
980*,  23.  PhUoeophy.  Here  used,  as  often,  like  the 
modern  adence,  in  the  sense  of  "  the  study  of 
natural  objects  and  phenomena." 
39.  Danid,  v.  Daniel  z.    Professor  Ker  notes 
that  Cowley,  with  whom  Dryden  was  of  course 
famiUar,  had  already  used  this  passage  in  his 
Diecotarae  by  way  of  Viaion  concemino  the 
Oovemment  of  Oliver  CromwdL 
41.  Platonie  philoeophy.  *' Dryden  was  thinking 
of  the  Platonic  opinion  about  damons  as 
intermediary   between   heaven   and   earth. 
The  idea  of  tutelar  angels  was  familiar  with 
the  Platonists  of  Dxyden's  time."    [Kbb.] 
990*,  9.  8t.  Miehad,  v.  Daniel  z.  21;  zii.  1. 
980*,  16.  VtroiL  *' The  most  Phktonio  passages  in 
Virgil,  and  those  of  which  Diyden  was  prob- 
ably thinking,  are  the  Fourth  Edooue  and  the 
Sizth  Book  of  the  JTneuL"  Kbb. 
53.  Satan,  v.  Job  i.  6.  12;  iL  6. 
991S  17.  Milton,  v.  Paradiee  Loaf.  iii.  634  f.and 
Arg.    "  To  every  sphere  of  the  heavens  there 
is  assigned  an  intelligence,  or  intelligences, 
whieh  are  angels."   [Kbb.] 
60.  Don  Pedro,  etc.    **  Dryden  refers  to  Don 
Pedro  of  Castile  in  his  Vtadioation  of  The 
Duke  of  Ouiae  (1683),  with  Maria 
thority.    A  rdation  quoted   from 
shows  that  Dxyden's  projected  poem  might 
have  been  enlivened  with  modern  applica- 
tions to  English  politics,  besides  those  whieh 
he  indicates  in  this  account  of  his  design." 
[Kbr.]  v.  88.  vu.  182-184. 
52.  One  year.  Contemporary  critics  made  this 
the  limit  of  the  action  of  an  epic  poem;  v. 
Boesu.  op.  eit.  iii.  12. 
991*,  16.  King  Charlea  //.   Cf.  B.  S.  zzvi,  zxvii; 

908,  370-382;  n.  938,  1541. 
999^  15.  Ne,   forte,   etc.     Horacb,    Ara   Poet. 
406,  407 :  "  Let  not  by  any  chance  the  Muse 
skilled  in  the  lyre,  and  the  singer  Apollo, 
cause  you  shame." 
43.  CwrioaafelieHae.  v.  181^  26,  n. 


as  au- 


999*,  9.  m  aibi,  etc.   Ara  Poet.  240-242:  *'That 

every  one  hopes  to  do  the  same,  bat  sweats 

much   and   toils   in   vain,   attempting   the 

same." 

28.  Cmna  dubia,   Tbbbngb,  PAormio,  842:  **a 

hesitating  banquet." 
41.  Miniature.  F  reads  meAtoftirt. 

998S  85.  AriatoUe.  y.  Poeiica,2a.  Dryden.  in  his 
Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry  (1677)  138.  v.  114]. 
had  praised  heroic  poetry  as  "tike 
work  of  human  nature"  and  cited 
as  his  authority.  Now  he  eites 
correctly,  but  opposes  him.  Cf.  490>,  35,  n. 
61.  Homer.  The  time  analysis  of  the  Iliad  here 
given  may  be  due  to  Boasu,  who,  however 
(op.  eit.  ii.  18),  gives  the  figures  as  fortth^eeen 
and  deven. 

998*,  5.  7A«  inatrueHon,  etc.  The  Idea  is  com- 
mon; Bapin  entitles  a  chapter  of  his  Befiex- 
iona  aur  la  PoUique,  **La  fin  de  oe  potee 
Pe  potene  ^pique]  est  d'instruire  Iss  grands,** 
and  writes  in  it:  '*La  poMe  hAolqae  .  .  . 
ne  donne  des  lecons  qu*  auz  grands  poor 
gouvenm  Iss  peuples."  See  also  ffidney 
iApdogie  for  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  pp.  46.  47) 
and  Davenant  {Preface  to  Oondibert).  Dave- 
nant  writes:  "Nor  is  it  needful  that  Heroick 
Poesie  should  be  levell'd  to  the  reach  of  com- 
mon Men:  for  if  the  ezamples  it  presents  pre- 
vail upon  their  Chiefs,  the  delii^t  ci  Imita- 
tion .  .  .  will  reotifie  by  the  rules  wliich 
those  Chiefs  establish  of  thdr  own  lives,  the 
lives  of  all  that  behold  them ;  for  the  ezample 
of  life  doth  as  much  surpass  the  force  of 
Precept  as  Life  doth  ezoeed  Death."  Cf. 
494*,  34,  n. 
27.  Vida.  The  De  Arte  PoeUea  of  the  Italian 
Marco  Qirolamo  Vida  (14897-1566)  was 
counted  an  authority.  OnBoaBU,T.B.fiLzziT. 

45.  Caaaubon.  Isaac  (^asaubon  (1559-1614), 
De  Saiyrica  Orweorum  Poeai  et  Romanorum 
Satira,  Paris,  1605.  (Page  references  in  these 
notes  are  to  that  edition.)  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  in  a  scholarly  sense  of  the 
sources  of  Dryden's  Diaeovree. 

Heinaiua.  Daniel  Heinsius,  De  Satyra  Bora- 
tiana  (printed  with  his  edition  of  Horace). 
Here  cited  from  the  Elaevir  edition  of  1629. 

46.  RiooHHua.  Rigaltius  (NicohM  Bigault, 
1577-1654),  De  Satyra  JwoenaUe,  published 
in  his  edition  of  Juvenal,  1616,  and  often  re- 
printed. The  editor  has  used  the  tezt  in- 
cluded in  the  Leyden  Juvenal  of  1695. 

Daeier.  Andr6  Dader,  Prafatio  in  Horatii 
Satiraa,  printed  with  the  edition  of  Horace 
in  ueum  Delphini.  (Pmofessor  Ker  notes  that 
Daoier*s  translation  of  Horace  was  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1681-89.  and  contained  a 
Preface  aur  lea  Satirea  d'Horace,  which  was 
published  in  English  in  1692,  in  Oiklon's 
MieceUany  Poema.  Only  the  Latin  form  ol 
this  preface  has  been  accessible  to  the  praseot 
editor.)  Notes  and  illustrations  by  Daoier  are 
also  found  in  the  Delphin  Horace. 

The  Dauphin^a  JuvenaL  The  Delphin 
editions  (so  called  because  they  were  prepared 
in  ueum  Delphini,  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin) 
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of  the  liBtia  wviten.  with  their  eopioua  notes, 
eeem  to  have  been  those  nguhtfly  used  by 
Dryden. 
52.  JvUuB  ScaUomr.  An  Italian  soholar  (1484- 
1SS8),  whose  PoeHcM  lAbriSeptem,  L  12.  gives 
the  etymology  of  utile  referred  to  on  the  next 


394^  36.  Hook'd  nom,  Casaabon  quotee  from 
Lridoms:  Satifn  homuneianM  mint  aduneU 
rutr^jua  (I.  i,  0.  2,  p.  86). 

894*,  1.  AriMtoUt,  etc.  What  follows,  to  905S  26, 
is  a  free  epitome  of  the  first  eikapter  of  Gssau- 
bon,  with  some  hints  from  Daoier. 

986>»  1.  LibertMgiue,  etc.  Hobacb,  i  BpitOu,  U 
147-155. 

10.  The  law,  ete.  Dryden  found  this  low  in  a 
note  by  Ebusier  on  this  paseage,  in  the  Dol- 
phin Horace.  It  is  not  genuine,  being  made 
up  on  the  basis  of  Cicero,  Rep.  iv.  10  (12). 

24.  Theepis,  etc.  In  this  paragraph  Dryden 
follows  Casaubon  (1.  i,  c.  5),  but  in  mentioning 
dramatic  oontests  at  the  Oljrmpio  games  he 
makes  a  blunder  that  is  ail  his  own  I 
48.  The  etarVt  etc.  Appended  to  the  1605  edi- 
tion of  Caaaubon's  work  is  Cyclop*  Btaripidm 
LalinHate  donata  a  Q.  SepUmo  Fkirente 
ChrieHano.  One  may  doubt  whether  Dryden 
had  read  the  original. 

296*9  44.  The  definition,  eto.  v.  Casaubon,  1.  i, 
c.  3.  pp.  130,  131. 

997%  1.  SUH.  V.  (Casaubon,  1.U,  0.3,  pp.  281-287. 
The  editor  cannot  find  that  Casaubon  any- 
where derives  <rfAAoi  from  Xnkipmt* 

397*«  5.  Dacier.  Whom  Dryden  now  proceeds  to 
follow,  even  in  the  quotations  from.  Quin- 
tiUan  ilnel.  OraL  x.  1.  03)  and  Horace  (1  So- 
tiree,  z.  66). 

20.  Than  that  eaUre.  The  oareleee  repetition  of 
Aan  is  probably  due  to  Dryden  rather  than 
to  the  printer. 

27.  TU0V.  Scaliger,  Poa<.  i.  12;  quoted,  accord- 
ing to  Ker,  in  the  preface  to  the  Dolphin 
Jvoenal ;  viBv  should  be  vmhi. 

40.  Caeavbon.  1.  ii,  c.  4,  pp.  317  f.  The  folk>w- 
ing  diaouanon  is  mainly  from  the  same  writer, 
with  some  hints  from  Daeier. 
908S  3.  Prhnicea.  A  French  word. 

11.  £roii«t6i<t,  etc.  Oeorgiea,  ii.  194,  304. 

21.  Tack*dbiUe.  "When  a  measure  was  tacked 
to  a  money  bill,  so  as  to  force  its  acceptance 
in  the  House  of  Lords.'*  Kbb. 

83.  Porphynue,  Caaaubon  (1.  ii,  c.  4,  pp.  310, 
323)  gives  the  name  correctly,  Porphyrio ; 
Dryden  is  misled  by  his  frequent  references  to 
Porphyrins,  as  L  i,  0.  2,  pp.  82,  83. 
898*,  8.  Taraiane,  etc.  Fr<nn  Casaubon,  1.  i,  o.  5, 
pp.  201,  202. 

10.  Searamueha.  "The  Italian  comedy  had  been 
much  in  favor  in  Paris  from  the  time  of 
Charles  IX:  the  most  famous  of  all  Scara- 
mouches, Tiberio  FiorelU,  was  still  alive 
when  Dryden  waa  writing  this  esaay."  [Kbr.] 
fiksaramouche  is  a  boaster  and  clown  who  is  in 
mortal  fear  of  the  agile  Harlequin.  C.  D. 
(Namee.) 

18.  Perhape,et6.  This  sentence  seems  not  to  be 
from  Casaubon  or  Dacier,  and  is  probably  a 


by  Dryden.   It  is  oontradioted  in  the 
next  sentence. 

30.  Soldiere,  eto.  Dryden  here  draws  on  Hein- 
aius  (p.  17),  who  quotes  the  Latin  verses 
from  Suetonius. 

999%  15.  In  the   Tuacan  langvaoet   etc.    From 
Dacier,  who  refers  to  livy,  vii.  2. 

31.  Liviue  Andronictu.  v.  Casaubon,  1.  i,  c.  1, 
pp.  238  f . 

900^,  1.  The  people,  etc.    On  what   follows,  v. 
Dacier,  and  Casaubon  (1.  ii.  c.  i,  pp.  241  f). 
300*,  7.  As  Scaliger  obeervee.  The  editor  cannot 
find  that  Scaliger  obaorves  this,  but  Aristotle 
{Police,  iv.  8)  and  Rigaltius  do. 

14.  Horace,  etc.  Dacier  aays  that  Horace  coined 
Ennius,  but  he  aays  nothing  about  Virgil's 
doing  so. 

42.  Pereiue.  v.  378,  20-26:  381,  n.  3.  This 
story  ae«ns  not  to  be  quoted  by  Dacier  or 
Caaaubon  in  the  eeaays  that  Dryden  is  fol- 
lowing. 

54.  0/  Paewviue,  etc.   In  the  following  para- 
graphs Dryden  follows  Dacier. 
301>,  18.  Quid,  etc.  2  Satiree,  i,  62,  63. 

24.  QuintUian,  Cf.  207*,  13;  n.  297*,  5. 

30.  Bnniue  and  Pacttviue.  Thia  is  Daotw's 
view;  Caaaubon  makes  Lucilius  the  firat 
follower,  in  Latin  satire,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  Old  Comedy:  v.  n.  301*,  1. 
301*,  1.  Daeier,  etc.  Dryden  here  follows  Dacier 
in  a  total  misinterpretation  of  Casaubon,  who 
says  distinctly:  "  Differentia  pracipua  tiuci- 
UanjB  satins  ab  Enniana  non  fuit  in  genere 
carminis"  (1.  ii,  o.  3,  p.  273).  The  conclusion 
of  Dzyden's  paragraph  (1.  54  f.)  is  trans- 
lated almoat  literally  from  Dacier:  *'Dou- 
sam  quoque  F.[ilium]  fefellit  iste  Diomedia 
locua.  Hoc  non  eo  dixi  quod  errorem  levem 
tantorum  virorum  notare  gaudeam,  sed 
solum  ut  demonstrem,  quanta  cum  cura  et 
cautela  eorum  opera  le^^re  oporteat,  ubi  de  re 
agitur  obscura  adeo  et  antiqua."  This  is  in- 
structive as  to  Dryden's  general  methods  of 
work.  Casaubon'a  real  doctrine  ia  that  Lucil- 
iua  differed  hx>m  Enniua  in  subject  matter 
and  manner  of  treatment :  **  Nam  spectavit 
quidem  ad  doetrinam  morum  utraque  h»c 
satira,  aed  Lucilius  multo  magis  quam  En- 
nius personis  adhssit.  .  .  .  Qua  in  re  .  .  . 
visas  dictusque  fuit,  mutato  genere  metri 
et  facie  poeeeos,  priecam  Atheniensium 
comcediam  retuliaae."  From  thia  to  the  view 
of  Dacier  ia  not  a  long  atep. 
302*,  19.  Varroniem  ealire.  The  account  of  this 
topic  is  taken  from  Caaaubon  (1.  U,  c.  2,  pp. 
256-270)  and  Dacier. 

30.  Quiniilian.  Inet.  Orat.  x.  1.  05. 
302*,  4.  Academies.  Aead.  i.  2. 

31.  Svova^yOoiot.  Bather,  "blending  jest  with 
earnest." 

808*,  12.  Petroniua.  The  reference  is  to  a  sup- 
plement to  Petronius  published  at  about  this 
time,  which  Bentley  styles,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  DiaaertaUon  upon  PJuUaria,  "  that 
scandal  to  all  forgeries:"  Pet.  Arb.  Satyrieon 
cum  fragmentia  AUhb  Gnaae  recuperatia  anno 
1688,   Col.  Agr.  1601.    Other  editions  were 
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pubUshod  at  LondoD,  Paris,  and  Rotterdam 
in  1093  (Graease,  Tr49or  de  Lhrta  Rant). 
22.  Mock  deifieaUon.    The  ApoeoioeipUo§u,  or 

Pumpkiniifieaium,  a  utire  oa  GlaudiuB. 
27.  Barclay**  Euphormio.  John  Barclay  (1682- 
1621),  most  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
ArgentB,  adapted  the  style  of  Petronius  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  time.  His  first  work,  Satyru 
eon,  was  published  under  the  name  of  Buphar- 
mio  IriisintniM. 

A  voiume.    **Most  probably  the  Bjrittolm 
Ob^cvrorum  Vironan.**  Kbb.  This  was  a  col- 
lection of  satirical  letters  in  doff-Latin,  pub- 
lished in  1516-17,  of  which  Crotus  Rubianus 
and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  were  the  chief  authors. 
90S*,  2.  Satyr.  In  the  present  volume  the  spelling 
mtin  is  substituted,  since  the  general  practice 
of  the  edition  is  to  employ  modern  spelling. 
10.  RiaaiHua.  Dryden  greatly  expands  the  hint 
taken  from  this  critic. 
a04S  10.  Sir  Matthew  Haie.   This  judge  (1600- 
76)  was  universally  celebrated  for  his  justice 
and  integrity.  —  F  reads  HatM,  which  per- 
haps should  have  been  retained,  as  rather  Dry- 
den's  error  than  the  printer's. 
83.  Caaauban.    His  ecUtion  of  Persius,   with 
ProUoomena,   to   which  Dryden   constantly 
refers  in  the  following  pages,  was  published 
in  1606;  Stelluti's  in  1630. 
JMM't  6.  More  corrupted.   "This  is  a  strange  mis- 
take in  an  author  who  translated  Persius  en- 
tirely and  great  part  of  Juvenal.  The  satires 
of  Persius  were  written  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  those  of  Juvenal  in  that  of  Domi- 
tian  and  later.  This  error  is  tlie  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  Dryden  mentions,  a  little  lower, 
the  very  emperors  under  whom  these  poets 
flourished."  (8ooT*r.] 
14.  A  Scotch  gentleman.   **  David  Wedderbum, 
of  Aberdeen  (1680-1646),  whose  edition  of 
Persius,  with  a  commentary,  was  published 
posthumously  at  Amsterdam,  1664."  [Scott.] 
34.  A  yovng  man.  Persius  is  said  to  have  died 
in  his  twenty-eighth  srear   (a.  d.  62),  and 
Lucan  in  his  twenty-sixth  (a.  d.  66). 
905S  16.  Imitatio.    "Casaubon's  edition  is  ac- 
companied eum  Pereiana  Horatii  imUaiyme." 
Scorer. 
90ftS  17.  Even  Horace.   Casaubon  doee  add  this 
of  Horace,  Protegomena,  p.  8  (in   Duebner*s 
edition,  Leipsig,  1833).  Meet  of  the  learning 
in  this  paragraph  Dryden  takes  direct  from 
these  Prolegomena. 
24.  ComiUua.  01.372*,  Arg. 
47.  Uokfday.  Barten  Holyday  (1608-1661)  was 
bom  at  Oxford.     His  Pereiua  appeared  in 
1616.  his  Jwenal  not  till  1673.   v.  331. 
8061,  29.  X«Awvi|s.    Properly,    tortoiee;    Dryden 
adapts  the  proverb  rather  than  mistranslates 
it. 
a07>,  11.  Biehop  ofSaliabury.   Burnet;  ef.  800, 
2416,  n.  Diyden  here  mentions  his  Dteeotaree 
of  the  Paeloral  Care  (1602)  with  apparent 
respect. 
a07>,  11.  But  Horace,  ete.    "Dryden  alludes  to 
the  beautiful  description  which  Horace  has 
given  of  iiis  father's  paternal  and  watchful  af- 


feetion,ini5afvsi,ipi.  Wyoherisy,  the  Mead 
for  whom  he  wiriMS  a  father  of  equal  tender- 
ness, after  having  been  gayest  of  tiie  gsy,  ap- 
plauded by  theaten,  and  the  object  of  a 
monarch's  Jealousy,  was  finaUy  thrown  into 
jail  for  debt,  and  lay  there  seven  long 
his   father   refusing   him   any 
[Scott.] 
a06S  2.  Non  noetrvm,  ete.   Vxboil,  Be.  lii.  I06» 
slightly  altered;  ef.  487,  167, 168. 
11.  He  who  eaye,  etc.  v.  Odee,  iv.  2.  1-4. 
a06S  10.  Posasst'd,  etc.  Cf.  846,  2133.  n. 

40.  Lampoonere.    Gf.  861*,  20,  n. 
609^,  28.  Juoenalia the  more deUgkifyL  OontiMt 
181*,  1,  2,  written  only  seven  years  befors. 
Dryden  in  his  earlier  work  quotes  Hocaoe 
more  often  than  Juvenal. 
609*,  23.  ^0  eententim,  etc  Sat.  118.  Bosso,  TraiU 
du  PoBme  Bpique,  vi.  4, 6,  dwells  on  tftiis  idea 
at  length. 
44.  OmfM,  etc.   PmauB,  i.  116.  117;  ef.a61, 
227-230. 
810S  64.  Plain  Dealer.  Wyoheriey.  antlior  of  the 

comedy  of  that  name. 
810*,  11.  On  earpetrground.  Gf.  177^  61.  n. 
8111,  10.  Non  tu,  etc.   Be.  iii.  26.  27:  ef.  48ft, 

36,37. 
811*,  37.  Dion  Cosmtis.    Dion,  fiv.  27,  telh  the 
aneodote  of  Sisenna,  but  makes  no  such  ax-      • 
press  intimation  as  Dryden  would  have  us 
believe.    Dryden  presumably  is  quotings  as 
usual;  from  some  seoondary  authority. 
818^,  8.  Primua,  etc.    TAcrrua,  AnnaU,  L  72. 
TUs  paragraph  is  based  on  the  notes  to  this 
passage  in  the  Delphin  Taeitue,  where  are 
found  the  quotations  from  Suetonius  (AuguO' 
tue,  66)  and  "Aurelius,"  used  by  Dryden. 
49.  AwrMua.    Dryden  evidently  regards  this 
person  as  a  Roman  historian.  As  the  form  of 
citation  in  the  Delphin  Taeitue  indicates,  be 
was  really  a  oommentator,  Louis  (lAdovicos) 
d'Orleans,  who  published  at  Paris,  in  1622. 
Novm  Cogitationee  in  lAbr.  Amnalium  C.  Cor- 
ndi  Taeiti,  qui  extanL    The  editor  of  the 
Delphin  Taeitue  somewhat  abbreviated  the 
note  by  d'Orleans  in  transferring  it  to  his  own 
edition. 
8l3^  22.  Heineiue,  etc.    This  is  in  aeeoid  with 
H^nsius's  genml  theory  of  the  oonneetion 
between  Roman  satire  and  Greek  dramatic 
poetry. 
81.  SeeuU,  etc.   Pibbiub,  i.  114, 116:  cf.  861, 

223-226. 
84.  Bnee,  ete.    Jxtvbnai.,  i.  166,  166:  of.  886, 

261-263. 
38.  **  They  changed,  etc  Dryden  has  been  mak- 
ing extensive  use  of  Holyday's  prefaoe  to  his 
translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Oxford, 
1673.    The  passage  here  pot  in  quotation 
marks  is  not  taken  literally  from  Ikim,  but 
represents  his  general  sense. 
66.  Stapyllon.  Cf.  70i,  16.  n.    Stapylton  had 
published  a  translation  of  the  first  six  satires 
of  Juvenal  in  1644.  and  a  complete  version  in 
1647. 
813*,  46.  Jack  Keleh.  Gf.  Iif6^  30;  810,  8,  n. 
66.  Too  witty,  etc.  *' This  is  a  strange  averment. 
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eonsidering  the  Pottieal  Rtfhetunu  &n  Ab- 
mUom  and  Aehitopkd  by  a  Person  of  Honour, 
ID  oompoaing  and  publiahing  which  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  showed  much  naentment  and 
very  little  wit."  [Soott.] 

This  tract  is  assigned  to  Buckingham  only 
on  the  evidence  of  Wood's  Athmm  Oxonionoeo. 
On  Buckingham,  cf.  II69  644,  n. 

814>,  27.  Bnoe  reeeindondum.  Gf.  108*,  33,  n. 

814*«  12.  iSoniMfi/tts,  etc.  v.  1  SaitroM,  v,  viL 
26.  Mr.  Svfon,   Professor  Ker  points  out  that 
the  fame  of  this  punster  is  preserved  by 
Swift,  Dennis,  and  others,  as  well  as  by 
Dryden. 

815*,  4.  Notdonimithtdo.  Dader  took  this  simil- 
itude, along  with  most  of  his  other  material 
that  is  of  any  value,  from  Casaubon  (1.  i,  o.  2, 
pp.  62'(V4),  who,  however,  uses  it  in  a  di£Fer- 
ent  connection.  It  goes  back  ultimately  to 
Plato,  Sympooium,  215  A. 
40.  The  wordo  of  VirgU.  Gf.  088,  400-412. 

816*,  30.  Nomen,  eto.  Qtornice^  iii.  47,  48;  of. 

460,  81,  82. 

37.  AfaidweU.     This   may   have   been    Lewis 

Maidwell,  who  published,  in  1700,  An  Booety 

vpon  the  Neceeaity  and  ExctXLeney  ofBdueaHon, 

816*,  12.  Quieqwd,  eto.    Juvenal,  i.  85,  86;  of. 
834,  130-132. 
28.  Satire^  etc.  Heinsius,  p.  54. 

817>,  13.  Orande  eofhoe,  **  An  oversight  for  the 
yrande  aliqmd  of  Persius,  i.  14.  Orande  eophoe, 
'the  loud  bravo^*  occurs  three  times  in  Mar- 
tial." [Kaa.]  Dryden  took  the  mistake,  if  it 
must  be  called  such,  from  Rigaltius,  who 
speaks  (p.  2,  col.  1)  of  the  grande  Pertii  eophoe, 

50.  Donne.  Cf .  870*,  4,  n. 

817*,  30.  Maeoardi.  Pmofessor  Ker  traces  the 
reference  to  his  Dieeoreo  deT  Unith  deUa  Pa- 
solo  Drammatiea,  in  his  Proee  Volyari,  1630. 
82.  Quarini.  ThePaalor^ufoof  Quarini  (1537- 
1612),  published  in  1500,  and  the  Aminta  of 
Tasso  are  the  most  famous  of  the  Italian 
pastoral  dramas;  of.  480*,  4-11. 

818*,  47.  Pereiuet  eto.  Dryden  is  again  indebted 
to  Gasaubon's  Pn^eyomena. 

818S  23.  Hudibrae.  v.  838, 1541,  n.  Dr.  John- 
son states  in  his  Life  of  Dryden^  without  cit- 
ing any  authority,  that  Butler  **  is  said  '*  to 
have  joined  Buckingham  in  the  attack  on 
Dryden  in  The  JUhoaraaL  If  this  be  true, 
Dryden  had  evidently  fully  forgiven  him. 

51.  Svch  a  litUe  ineirument.  "Dryden,  in  his 
LeUer  to  Sir  George  BtSerege  (v.  814, 810),  has 
shown,  however,  how  completely  he  was 
master  even  of  a  measure  he  despised." 
(Scott.] 

819S  30.  Tossimi.  (F  reads  7aMon«.)  Alessandro 
Tassoni  (1565-1635)  published  his  Seoekia 
BapHa  {The  Rape  of  the  Bucket)  in  1622. 

BoHeau.  The  first  four  cantos  of  his  Ltdrin 
{Leettpn)  were  published  in  1674,  the  remain- 
ing two  in  1683. 
32.  Merlin  Coecaiue.  TbB  assumed  name  of 
Teofilo  Folengo  (1401-1544),  an  Italian  poet 
who  wrote  in  macaronic  (burlesque  Latin) 
verse.  Badue  is  the  hero  of  his  comic  epic 
Afoeanmets. 


37.  Stmua  of  eiyhi.  (X.  741*,  34,  n. 

46.  Soarron,  Paul  Scarron  (1610-60),  the  first 
part  of  whose  VirgUe  Traoeeti  liad  appeared 
in  1648. 
319*9  3.  Nee,  etc.  JSneid,  iv.  365-367  (cf.  070, 
522-525),  which  Bolieau  imitated  in  his 
Lutrin,  near  the  opening  of  the  second  canto. 
He  later  canceled  the  passage  containing 
these  verses,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  edi- 
tions subsequent  to  1082.  In  the  second  Una 
of  the  quotation  horloger  is  a  mistake  of 
Dryden  or  the  printer  for  Vhorloger. 

10.  Admiranda,  eVo.  Gaorvwa,  iv.  8-5, 206,  200; 
cf.  476,  8-7;  480,  303-305. 

41.  Twneeifvorde,  etc.  d.  880*,  5  f ;  018*,  7  f ; 
744*,  25  f.  See  Professor  0.  H.  Herford's 
introduction  (|  24)  to  Spenser's  Shephoarde 
CaUnder,  London,  1805;  and  Puttenluun.  The 
Arte  of  Bngtieh  Poeeie  (ed.  Arfoer),  p.  213. 

48.  Maekensie,  ••Sir  George  Mackensie  (1636- 
01)  of  Rosehaugh  was  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Gliarles  II  and 
his  successes.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and 
upon  various  subjects,  but  chiefly  historical 
and  juridical.  He  left,  however,  an  heroic 
romance,  Aretina,  a  poem  called  Calia'e 
Country  Houee,  and  some  essays  on  moral 
subjects.  His  having  been  the  aealous  agent 
of  the  crown  during  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  fanatical  Cameronians  renders  iiim  still 
execrated  among  the  common  people  of  Scot- 
land. But  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  of 
lively  talents  and  ready  elocution,  and  very 
well  deserved  the  appellation  of  a  noble  tmt 
ofSeoOand.'*    [Sooir.] 

50.  Sir  John  Denham.  Gf.  91 ;  012*,  5;  014*, 
52.  n;  744*,  52,  n. 
880>,  12.  Cowley.  Gf.  181*,  45,  n. 

40.  TPoUb.  William  Walsh  (1663-1708),  critic 
and  minor  poet.  Dryden  had  written  a  pre- 
face for  his  Dialogue  eonceming  Women, 
published  in  1601:  v.  88.  xvui.  1-7.  He  is 
known  in  literary  history  as  the  friend  of 
Pope  as  well  as  of  Dryden.  The  life  of  Walsh 
in  Anderson's  BriHeh  Poete  states  that  in 
1602  he  published  A  Collection  of  Lettere  cmd 
Poome,  Amaroue  and  OaHanl;  the  present 
editor  has  been  unable  to  find  any  other 
mention  of  this  book.  Walsh's  Preface,  as 
printed  in  the  same  collection,  does  not  con- 
tain any  such  statement  as  is  here  referred  to 
by  Dryden.  For  another  mention  of  Walsh, 
V.  708*,  36. 

53.  Heu,  etc.  Met.  xv.  88-^;  of.  881, 125-128. 
380*,  5.  Turn,  etc.  Catuixus,  Ixiv.  143-148. 

14.  Si,  niei,  etc.  Heroidee  [xv.]  30,  40,  with  a 
dbange  of  facie  into  forma.  This  epistle  is 
of  doubtful  authenticity. 

22.  Cum,  etc  Oeorgice,  iv.  488,  480 ;  cf .  480, 
702-705. 

30.  Proeodia.  d.  018*,  36-42. 

43.  Abraham,  v.  Genesis  xviii.  23-33. 
381*,  17.  PulveruUnta,   etc.     /Eneid,    viii.    506, 
misquoted ;  the  firat  word  should  be  quadru- 
pedante, 
888,  14.  The  Centaur^  fury.  v.  807-868,  292- 
705. 
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62.  Thrice  coneoeted  blood.  ProfeesorSaintsbury 
thiaka  that  this  is  a  Teminisoeaoe  of  the 
phnuse  my  thriee  decoetod  blood,  in  the  last 
line  of  some  verses  headed  Ignoto,  attributed 

834,  122.   S -U.     BhadweU:  v.  B.  8.   xxviii, 

xxix;  134,  15,  n:  of.  106,  36,  a. 

837,  24.  Ba^cet,  etc.  Cf.  344,  703. 

834,  39  (Arg.).  Sir  C.  S.   v.  138,  163.  n. 

835^,  26.  Everv  vice,  etc.  The  metaphor  is  from 
dicing;  a  loader  is  a  doublet. 

335',  31.  Venerablv.  V  reads  venerably. 

830,  65,  Bachelor.  Batchelour  in  F;  but  the 
forms  bachiler,  batchder,  in  use  in  Dryden's 
time,  will  account  for  the  rhyme.  Perhaps 
one  of  them  should  have  been  printed  in  the 
text. 
90.  Secure  .  .  .  of.  Safe  from  finding. 

837,  IfiS.  OriOu.  F  reads  grtetiy. 

184.  A  fire.  So  F:  perhaps  we  should  read 
afire. 

889,  278.  Z«n  Kok  ^rvx^ !  Life  and  souL  (^x^  in 
the  text  of  the  present  edition  is  a  mistake 
for  ^xA') 

841,  479,  480.  Knows  .  .  .  drain.  The  discrep- 
ancy in  number  is  a  sign  of  Dryden's  care- 
lessness. 

343,  538.  Fame.    Dryden  introduces  a  Virgilian 
reference  not  found  in  his  original:  cf.  687, 
252-274. 
571.  Tobore,  etc.   v.  n.  305,  150. 

848,  578.  Mood  and  fyfterC'  Terms  of  formal  logic 
566.  Priedan.    A  Roman  grammarian  of  the 
fifth  century:  the  mention  of  him  here  is  of 
course  an  anachronism  on  Dryden's  part. 

844,  675.  Ice.  F  reads  yes. 

688.  Rune.  GontoastamiJe  in  the  next  line;  the 
careless  grammar  shows  Dryden's  haste  in 
writing,  or  heedlessness  in  reading  proof.  Cf. 
479,  264-266;  400,  1031,  n. 
703.  Baakei,  etc.  Cf.  327,  24. 

345,  736.  AduUerer.  F  reads  AdvWrer. 

805.  Hie  mother's  love.  "  Uippomanes  is  a  lump 
of  flesh  on  the  forehead  of  a  newborn  foal 
which  the  dam  was  supposed  to  tear  off  with 
her  teeth.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  humor  which 
runs  from  mares  [v.  470, 443).  In  any  case,  it 
was  supposed  to  stimulate  the  sexual  pas- 
sions, and  also  to  drive  people  mad."  J.  D. 
Lewis,  note  on  Juvenal,  vi.  133. 

347,  n.  33.  Sicilian  iyrante.  Of .  360,  nn.  5,  6. 
n.  49.    Linue.    A  mistake  of  Dryden  or  the 
printer  for  Lynceue. 

348,41.  Thepairofaagee.   Demooritus  and  Hera- 
ditus;  cf.  443',  3,  n. 
76.  Heaven.  F  reads  Heav'n. 

840,  135.  Playe  least  in  sight.  "An  obscure 
phrase.  If,  as  one  would  think,  it  equals 
keeps  out  of  the  ioay,  this  would  not  go  very 
well  with  met."   [Saimtsbubt.] 

351,  279.  "Deaih,  etc.  The  quotation  marks, 
emphasising  the  aphorism,  are  retained 
from  F. 

353,  96».  Shoulder  pa4ns.   Frewia  Shoulders  pain. 

353,  435.  Fever.  F  readB  Favour. 

855,  n.  23.  Phmdria,  A  blunder  for  Phesdra, 
either  by  Dryden  or  by  the  printer. 


n.  24.  P€ttus.  A  mistake  for  Prmlue. 
n.  25.  Hostia.  i.  e.  Ostia. 
Tbb  Sxxtbbnth  Satirb    or    Juvbmal.     Hie 
authenticity  of  tliis  satire  has  been  qoea- 
tioned. 

858^,  4  (Arg.).  Standino  army,  Dryden  loses  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  dislike  of  a 
standing  army,  the  establishment  of  which 
.  was  an  important  part  of  King  William's 
poUcy.  Cf.  488«,  39,  n;  743s,  2;  777,  672; 
790,  596-601. 

800,194.   The  Mimalhnian  crew.  Cf.  735,  608. 
199.  Bvion.  The  cry  of  the  Bacchantes. 

304,  102.  Phlegm.  F  reads  fleam,  which  mii^t 
well  have  been  retained,  to  mark  the  riiyme. 

385,  n.  6.  JSscvlapius.  F  reads  Esculapiue.  On 
the  story  here  told  of  Alexander,  cf .  751,  133, 
134.  The  passage  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to 
which  Dryden  refws  is,  as  Professor  Saints- 
bury  shows :  "  I  do  think  that  many  mysteries 
ascribed  to  our  own  inventions  have  been 
the  courteous  revelations  of  spirits."  iReHgio 
Medici,  i.  §  31.) 
n.  7  (1.  2).  Treasures  .  .  .  vfaskept.  Theslipin 
grammar  is  perhaps  only  a  printer's  error,  but 
cf.  400,  1031,  n. 

387,126.  Conquest  and  Gibbons.  On  William  Gib- 
bons (1649-1728),  ▼.  700S  13;  785,  82;  cf. 
190,  35,  n. 

870,  6  (Arg.).  Lucan,  etc.  In  Pharaalia,  i.  33-38, 
Lucan  explains  that,  if  civil  war  were  needed 
to  secure  the  happy  reign  of  Nero,  he  makes 
no  complaint:  "  If  such  be  the  reward,  even 
crimes  and  sin  are  pleasing."  The  compli- 
ment has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  sar- 
castic. 
35  (Arg.).  Casaubon.  Casaubon's  theory  has  not 
been  accepted  by  modern  scholars. 

371,  50.  **Say,  etc.  F  gives  no  indication  of  the 
changes  of  speakers  in  this  line.  In  general,  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  settle  the  position  of 
quotation  marks  in  this  satire:  they  are  not 
used  in  F. 

873,  n.  7.  Tills  note,  and  a  few  words  from  the 
following,  are  here  omitted,  —  the  only  case 
of  expurgation  in  the  present  edition. 

Dr.  Busby.  Richard  Busby  (1606-05),  head- 
master of  Westminster  School  from  1638. 
Though  famous  for  his  severity,  he  was  be- 
loved by  his  pupils. 

374,  80.  Dodder'd.    F  reads  Doddari.  v.  Olos- 

8ABT. 

875,  212.  Bethlem*s,  etc  v.  181,  285,  n. 

370,  215.  Brown  george.  "  A  loaf  of  a  coarse  kind 
of  brown  bread."  N.  E.  D. 

377,  n.  21.  Sedley.  v.  138, 163,  n.  Sedley  founded 
his  BeUamira  on  Terence's  Eunuehus. 

383.  ExAMBN  PoBTZCUM.  The  mottoes  are 
Oeorgics,  iv.  100,  101,  157:  cf.  for  the  first. 
478,  152,  153:  the  seoond  means:  "They 
place  in  the  center  what  they  have  sought 
for."  The  quotations  are  appropriate  for  a 
book  of  which  the  title  is,  A  Poetic  Swarm  of 
Bees. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  was  not  sue- 
cessful  financially,  and  bade  fair  to  involve 
Dryden  in  difficulties  with  the  government. 
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In  a  letter  to  Touon  of  Aucuit  80,  1098,  be 
writes: 

"I  «m  rare  you  thc^usht  my  Lord  Rad- 
elyffe  wou'd  have  done  eomethins:  I  giieBB'd 
more  truly,  that  he  eoQ*d  not;  but  I  was  too 
far  ingac'd  to  deost ;  though  I  was  tempted  to 
it,  by  the  melanoholique  prospect  I  had  of 
it.  .  .  . 

"About  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  an  intima- 
tion from  a  friend  by  letter,  that  one  of  the 
Secretaryes,  I  suppose  Ttenchard,  had  in- 
fonn*d  the  Queen,  that  I  had  abus'd  her  Gov- 
ernment, (those  were  the  words)  in  my  Epis- 
tle to  my  Lord  Radoli£Pe;  and  that  thereupon, 
she  had  commanded  her  Historiographer, 
Bymer,  to  fall  upon  my  playes ;  which  he  as- 
sures me  is  now  doeing.  I  doubt  not  his 
malice,  from  a  former  hint  you  gave  me;  and 
if  he  be  employ'd,  I  am  confident  't  is  of  his 
own  seeking,  who,  you  know,  has  spoken 
slightly  of  me  in  his  last  critique:  and  that 
gave  me  occasion  to  snarl  againe.**  v.  n. 
383*.  21.  After  this,  however,  Rymer  never 
feU  upon  Dryden's  plays,  at  least  in  print. 

Lord  Radcliffe.  "Lord  Radcliffe  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 
He  married  Mary  Tudor,  a  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  II  by  Mary  Davies."  [Scott.] 
382**  20.  TAe  same  parf a,  etc.  There  was  a  story, 
mentioned  for  example  by  Settle  in  his  Abaa^ 
lorn  Senior,  that  Dryden  once  wished  to  enter 
the  priesthood.  This  Dryden  elsewhere  denies; 
cf.  748*,  61  f. 
382',  23.  The  beat  poet,  etc.  The  Earl  of  Dorset: 
V.  n.  382,  The  following  quotation  is  from 
a  satirical  epistle  by  Dorset,  To  Mr.  Edward 
Howard,  on  hia  Incomparable,  Incompr^ien' 
eible  Poem,  called  The  British  Prijiees  : 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  when  't  begins  to  pall. 
Neglected  lies,  and  'b  of  no  nae  at  all ; 
Bnt,  In  its  fall  perfection  of  decay, 
Toms  vinegar,  and  conies  again  in  play. 

(Howard,  against  whom  Dorset's  wit  was 
directed,  was  Dryden's  brother-in-law;  cf. 
907,  102.) 
883*,  2.  ZoUi  and  Momi.  The  name  of  Zoilus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  famous  for  his  attacks  on 
Homer,  became  proverbial  as  that  of  a  carp- 
ing critic.  Mom  us  was  a  msrthical  person- 
age, the  personification  of  mockery  and 
censure;  cf.  901,  13  f. 

4.  He  who,  etc.  Diyden  may  refer  to  Carvihus 
Pictor,  who,  according  to  Donatus,  wrote  a 
book  called  ^neidomaetix. 

20.  Petroniua,  etc.  Sat.  118-124.  Dryden  may 
be  indebted  to  Rapin,  RefUxione  aur  la 
PoUique,  ii.  15. 

27.  Scalioer.  Scaliger  attacks  Homer  in  his 
Poeticea  Libri  Septem,  v.  3;  in  the  following 
book  (called  Hypercrilieua)  he  attempts  to 
mend  Claudian,  and  censures  Lucan,  as  Dry- 
den states:  Interdum  mihi  latrare,  non  canere 
videtur. 

57.  Non  ingeniia.  BBpiatlea,  i.  88, 89,  quoted  in- 
accurately, from  memory:  "He  does  not  sup- 
port buried  genius,  but  attacks  our  writings; 
us  and  our  writings  he  malidoosly  dislikes." 


883*,  21.  BW  Asre  it,  ete.  The  following  passage 
rsfers  to  Hymer  —  ef.  B.  8.  xxiii,  zziv;  n. 
888  (Ex.  PoBT.)  —  who  in  1092  (v.  Malone. 
I,  2,  30:  title-page  reads  1693)  had  published 
a  new  critical  work,  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy, 
ita  Original,  Exeeileney^  and  Corruption,  wi^ 
aome  Refieetiona  on  Shakeapeare  and  other  Prac- 
titionera  for  the  Stage,  in  which  he  continued 
his  depreciation  of  the  English  school  of  tng^ 
edy.  In  his  first  chapter  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  PerecB  of  iBschylus,  and  sketches  a  plan 
for  a  similar  English  tragedy,  to  be  called  The 
Invineible  Armado.  He  concludes  his  chapter: 
"  If  Mr.  Diyden  might  try  his  pen  on  this  sub- 
ject, doubtless  to  an  audience  that  heartily 
love  their  country,  and  glory  in  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  his  imitation  of  ifischylus 
would  have  better  success,  and  would  pit,  box, 
and  gallery  far  beyond  anything  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  however  wrought  up  by 
the  unimitable  Shakespeare."  But,  in  this 
seemingly  complimentary  passage,  pit,  box, 
and  gallery  is  a  phrase  that  Buckingham  had 
made  famous  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Bayes  in  Thi  Rduaraal  (act  i),  and  the 
covert  condemnation  of  Dryden's  praises  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  his  actual  dramatic  per- 
formance, is  sufficiently  pointed. 

In  a  letter  to  Dennis,  dated  by  Malone  in 
March,  1694,  Dryden  writes:  "You  see  what 
success  this  learned  critick  has  found  in  the 
world,  after  his  blaspheming  Shakspeare.  Al- 
most all  the  faults  which  he  has  discover'd  are 
truly  there ;  yet  who  will  read  &fr.  Rymer,  or 
not  read  Shakspeare?  For  my  own  part  I 
reverence  Mr.  Rymer's  learning,  but  I  detest 
his  ill-nature  and  his  arrogance.  I  indeed,  and 
such  as  I,  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
but  Shakspeare  has  not."  (Malone,  I,  2,  35.) 
Cf.  287«,  30,  n;  410,  47,  n;  41»»,  48.  n. 
Diyden  seems  later  to  have  become  reconciled 
to  Rymer:  v.  741^  50  f. 
56.  Quantum  mtUatua.  "A  reference  to  the 
Epiatle  Dedicatory  of  Rsrmer's  Short  View  (to 
Lord  Dorset) : '  Three,  indeed,  of  the  epic  (the 
two  by  Homer  and  Virgil's  Oneida)  are  reck- 
on'd  in  the  degree  of  perfection,  but  amongst 
the  tragedies,  only  the  (Edipua  of  Sophocles. 
That  by  C^rneille,  and  by  others,  of  a  modern 
cut,  quantum  mutatua/"*  Ker.  This  is  a 
direct  attack  on  the  (Edipua  of  Dryden  and 
Lee,  made  more  cutting  by  being  addressed  to 
Dryden's  favorite  patron;  cf.  282,  n ;  412, 48, 
n;  413,  49. 

384M4.  PerrauU.  Charles  Perrault  (1628-1703) 
in  his  ParaUhle  dee  Anciena  et  dee  Modemea 
'  (1688-96)  maintained  the  superiority  of  the 
modern  writers  of  France  to  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  was  opposed  by  most  of  the 
great  literary  men  of  France,  above  all  by 
Boileau. 
22.  A  ehorua.  Rymer'a  Short  View  begins: 
"  What  reformation  may  not  we  expect  now 
that  in  France  they  see  the  necessity  of  a 
ehorua  to  their  tragedies?  .  .  .  The  chorus 
was  the  root  and  original,  and  is  certainly  al- 
ways the  most  necessary  part  of  tragedy." 
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33.  Poetry  and  good  aenM,  The  close  ooupling 
of  these  two  expreseioiii  is  chanusteristio  of 
Drydea  and  of  his  time. 

884S  5.  Horace.  1  Saiina,  x.  1^. 
885S  11.  Propriety,  v.  177%  6,  n. 

19.  Mr.  Chapman.  See  his  poem  To  the  Reader, 
prefaced  to  his  Iliad,  and  his  prose  Preface. 

34.  Sandya.  v.  88S  4,  n;  740*,  40. 

885*,  b.  Tume,  ete.    Cf.  819S,  41,  n;  ffl8^  7  f ; 
7441,  25  f. 
48.  Af  tisat,  etc.   "  To  worship  severer  Muses ;  *' 
cf.  75>,  24,  n;  ffl9S  36,  n. 

886^  8.  Conyreve.  Congreve  really  translated  two 
selections,  Priam*a  Lamentation  and  Petition 
to  AehiUee  for  the  Body  of  hie  Son  Hector, 
and  The  Lamentationa  of  Hecuba,  Androm- 
ache, and  Helen,  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Hec- 
tor. 
28.  Rune  off  her  biae.  "Saidof  a  bowl  that  does 
not  run  true."  Kbb.  Gf.  188, 189,  n. 

886%  40.  Sir  Samuel  Tuke.  Dxyden  quotes  A 
modeei  .  .  .  own,  from  the  prologue  to  Tuke's 
Adoenturee  of  Five  Houra. 

887,  5.  And  add,  etc.  "This  odd  phrase  merely 
means,  *  Let  them  go  on  unbroken.'  '*  Saxnts- 

BURT. 

80.  Frozen  Wagon.  "The  constellation  of  the 
Qreat  Bear  (Charles's  Wain).*'   Saintsbubt. 

890,  227.  Louxra.  Dryden  here  translates  ad- 
mirably the  conceit  of  Ovid,  whose  word  is 
Palatia,  the  palace  of  the  Cssars.  Had  he 
been  well  disposed  to  the  English  government, 
he  would  doubtless  have  used  WhitehaU  in- 
stead of  Louore;  of.  132,  21. 

882,  417.  The  etag,  etc  "Diyden,  not  Ovid,  is 
answerable  for  the  speed  of  the  stag's  exer- 
tions in  the  water."   [Scott.] 

898,  489.  Our  father.  Dryden  is  somewhat  inac- 
curate: Deucalion  was  the  son  of  Prometheus, 
and  Pjrrrha  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus,  the 
brother  of  Prometheus.  Deucalion  had  ad- 
dressed Pyrrha  as  aiater  only  as  a  mark  of 
tenderness. 

395,  680.  Fotloto,not.  The  comma  is  not  found  in 
the  1093  ed. ;  Ovid  has  non  ineequor  hoatia. 

396,  718.  Aa  when,  etc.  Cf.  38,  521-528. 

400,  1031.  Ceaae.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  affected 
by  the  plural  immediately  preceding:  cf. 
439,  38;  558,  568;  589,  869;  634,  732;  818, 
115,  n ;  858,  339.  The  construction  is  prob- 
ably due  rather  to  carelessness  than  to  any  set- 
tled principle  of  grammar.  Cf.  344,  688,  n. 

402,  109.  Daughter  of  the  Sun.  Pasiphae:  of. 
432,  68-86;  594,  33-46;  601,  604;  722,  325- 
369. 

403,  208.  Riiea,  etc.  The  1693  ed.  punctuates  as 
follows:  Ritea,  . .  .  Love:  .  .  .  Marriage,  ,  .  . 
aid;  .  .  . 

406,  112.  Latter.  Perhaps  this  should  be  emended 

to  later. 

166.    And  ahe'a.    So  SS.;  the  1693  ed.  reads 

and  ia,  which  certainly  cannot  be  correct. 

406%  4  (Song).    Invert  the  year.  Cf.  241, 1732,  n. 

Vbni  Crbator  Spuutds.  Cf.  headnote,  p.  919. 

7.  Uncreated  lighL  v.  Genesis  i.  3,  in  contrast  to 
i.  1,  7. 

8.  Paraclite.  So  in  1693  ed.;  cf.  ParacleU,  1.  39. 


pretended  dukedom  oi  BCaiiae,  in 
and  Fletcher's  Noble  OentUman, 
been  revived  (in  an  altered  form) 
Durfey,  under  the  title  of  A  FooTe 
:  or.  The  Three  Dukea  of 


410,  1.  Ae.   A  oomma  should  be  inserted  after 
this  word. 
9.  Provided,  etc.    "This  seams  to  be  an  alhi- 
sionto  the 
Beaumont 
which  had 
in  1688,  by 
Preferment 
etable. 

Gent.  Hark  yon,  air :  tbe  Ung  doth  know  yon  are 

adnke. 
Mar.  Kol  does  he? 

Gent.  Yes,  and  Is  content  you  shall  be;  bat  with 
thiscantion. 
That  none  know  it  hoi  yonnelf ;  for,  if  yon  do. 
He  11  take  it  away  by  act  of  parliament. 
Mar.  Here  Is  my  hand;  and,  whilst  I  live  or 
breathe. 
No  living  wight  shall  know  I  am  a  dnke. 

Act  V  (near  dose).*'   [Scott.] 

47.  8hakeapeare*a  critic.  Rymer:  ▼.  287*,  30,  n. 
Rymer's  own  tragedy,  Edgar;  or,  TheEn^iah 
Monarch  (published  1678,  reprinted  in  1691 
and  1693)  was  a  complete  failure;  it  was 
never  acted. 

411S  2.   The  poet  *a  dead.  Cf.  Prologue,  1.  34. 
7.    Dalinda.    The  hoodwinking  of  the  foolish 
Sancho  by  the  crafty  Dalinda  (who  of  course 
speaks  this  epilogue)  forms  the  underplot  of 
the  play. 

411^  25.  The  fire,  etc.  There  is  a  possible  remi- 
nisoenoe  of  Milton's: 

-  yet  from  thow  flames 
Ko  light ;  bat  rather  darkness  visible.  — 

Paradise  Loat,  1.  Si,  68. 

412^  7  (Ck>NaRBVB).  Janua.  The  god  Janus  was 
fabled  to  have  reigned  as  king  in  Italy,  having 
his  city  near  the  hill  Janiculum.  Here  he  hos- 
pitably received  Saturn,  who  was  fleeing  from 
his  son  Jupiter,  and  from  whom  he  learned 
husbandry  and  other  arts.  Cf.  630,  425-432; 
631,  467-470.  Dryden  here  assigns  to  him 
a  part  that  belongs  rather  to  Saturn  himself. 
412*,  14.  Second  temple.  Referring  to  the  re- 
building of  the  Jewish  temple  on  the  return 
from  exile:  v.  Eara  v,  vi.  It  was  inferior  to 
the  temple  of  Solomon :  v.  Haggai  ii.  1-3. 

15.  Vitruviua.  The  most  famous  Roman  writer 
on  arehitecture. 

30.  Wycherley.  Called  Manly  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  hero  of  his  comedy.  The  Plain 
Dealer. 

32.  Nor.  The  1604  ed.,  by  an  evident  misprint, 
reads  Now ;  Nor  is  found  in  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Congreve's  works,  1710. 

35.  Fabiiu.  Soipio,  on  his  return  to  Rome  after 
successes  in  Spain,  against  the  Cartlu^inians, 
was  elected  consul,  though  below  the  le^al 
age.  His  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa 
was  opposed  by  the  old  Fabius,  who  was  in 
part  moved  by  jealousy  of  the  youthful  con- 
queror. Diyden  has  either  made  a  blunder 
in  his  allusion,  or  he  wishes  to  imply  that,  had 
SciiMO  been  as  charming  as  Congreve,  Fabius 
might  have  rejoiced  in  his  success,  instead  of 
envying  it. 

39.  Romano.    Dryden  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
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take :  Oiulio  Romano  (1492-1546)  was  youncer 
than  Raphael  (148a-lfia0),  and  was  bk  pttpU, 
not  bia  master. 
48.  Tom,  ete.  "Thomas  Shadwell  (v.  184,  15, 
n],  who  at  the  Rerolution  was  promoted  to 
Ehryden's  posts  of  Poet  Laureate  and  His- 
toriographer Royal,  was  suooeeded  in  his  of- 
fice of  Laureate  by  Nahum  Tate,  and  in  that 
of  Historiographer  by  Thomas  Rymer.  Our 
author  was  at  present  on  bad  terms  with 
Rsrmer;  to  whom,  not  to  Tate,  he  applies  the 
sarcastic  title  of  Tom  the  Second.  [Cf.  388*, 
21.  n :  410, 47,  n.]  The  Earl  of  Dorset,  although 
as  Lord  Chamberlain  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  Dryden's  offices  to  persons  less  politi- 
cally obnoxious,  bestowed  at  the  same  tame 
such  marks  of  generosity  on  the  abdicated 
Laureate  that  Dryden  here  honors  him  with 
the  title  of  htM  patron:*  [Scott.]  Cf.  288,  n; 
291*,  22-44. 

413,  60.  HtM  providence,  Christie  notes  that 
Dryden  iDefense  of  tke  Epilogue  of  The  Con^ 
Queel  of  Granada,  8S.  iv.  233)  condemns  Jon- 
son  for  his  ill  eyntax  in  writing,  **Tho*  Heaven 
should  speak  with  all  hia  wrath  at  once : "  and 
that  he  himself,  in  1. 63  of  this  poem,  usee  she 
referring  to  Heav'n. 

To  Sib  Oodprbt  Knbllbr.  The  title  of  this 
epistle  in  Poeme  and  Tranelaiionet  1701,  is. 
To  Sir  Godfrey  KneOer,  Principal  Painler  to 
hi8  Majesty.  That  text  furnishes  the  following 
variants,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  headnote:  (73,  sidenote)  presented  to; 
(96)  Bui  oh;  (114)  Yet  not;  (145)  If  yet; 
(146)  'T  is  only. 

Kneller  (1646-1723),  bom  at  Lflbeek,  set- 
tied  in  England  in  1675,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

414,  22.  Prometheus.  Prometheus  stole  fire  from 
heaven  and  gave  it  to  mortals:  according 
to  another  legend,  he  created  men  out  of 
earth  and  water:  cf.  174%  74.  n;  388, 97-112. 
Dryden  here  mingles  classical  mythology  and 
Scripture  in  an  almost  mediaeval  fashion. 

54.  BarUam*s  embassy.  "Eight  ambassadors 
from  the  King  of  Bantam  were  in  England  in 
1682.  and  were  treated  with  distinction  by 
Charles  II.  Their  faces  were  well  known  by 
portraits  and  engraviojps."   [Christib.] 

73.  Shakespeare.  "This  portrait  was  copied 
from  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Betterton, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Chandos  family. 
The  copy  presented  by  Kneller  to  Dryden 
is  in  the  collection  ci  Earl  Fitswilliam,  at 
Wentworth  House."   [Scott.] 

78.  Teueer.  Teuoer,  the  best  archw  of  the 
Greeks,  sheltered  himself  behind  the  shield  of 
Ajaz;  V.  Iliad,  viii.  266-272. 

96.  Jacob* s  race,  v.  Cenesis  xxvii. 

100. 101.  Thou,  etc.  This  couplet  is  unpleasing, 
in  view  of  Dryden's  earlier  adulation  of 
Charles  II. 
416,  145.  That  yet,  etc.  "Mr.  Walpole  says  that 
where  Sir  Godfrey  'offered  one  picture  to 
fame,  he  sacrificed  twenty  to  lucre:  and  he 
met  with  customers  of  so  little  judgment  that 
they  were  fond  of  being  painted  by  a  man 


who  would  gladly  have  disowned  his  works 
the  moment  they  were  paid  for.'  The  same 
author  gives  us  Sir  Godfrey's  apology  for  pre- 
ferring the  lucrative,  though  less  honorable 
line,  of  portrait  painting.  'Painteis  of  hls- 
toty  (said  he)  make  the  dead  live,  and  do  not 
begin  to  live  themselves  till  they  are  dead.  I 
paint  the  living,  and  they  make  me  live.* 
Aneniol««o/Potn/tn0  (Works,  1798,  vol  iii,  p. 
859).  Dryden  seems  to  allude  to  this  ezpres- 
slon  in  11.  150-154."  [Soorr.] 

Walpole  quotes    Kneller's    apology  from 
"the  author  of  thaAbreoi.** 

416^»  OoB  ON  PuBCBLu  Perhaps  the  last  three 
words  of  I.  12  should  be  made  into  a  separate 
line,  to  point  the  rhyme  of  admired  and 
retired.  Know  (I.  20)  is  printed  knew  in  the 
separate  text  of  1606  and  in  Orpheus  Briian- 
nicus,  but  appears  as  know  in  the  text  with 
music  of  1696:  cf.  rhyme  with  behw.  The 
text  with  music  of  1696  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing further  variants:  (6)  Heav'nly  Lays;  (12) 
the  matchless  man;  (21)  tum'd  the  jarrino 
Spheres  ;  (24)  Mueick  from  on  high. 
Pbbpacb  and  Epilooub  to  Tbb  Husband 
HIS  OWN  CucKOLO.  According  to  Malone, 
John  Dryden  the  younger  was  born  in  1667  or 
1668  and  "  probably  went  to  Rome  with  his 
elder  brother  [Charles]  about  the  end  of  the 
Srear  1692."  He  became  an  officer  of  the 
Pope's  household,  and  seems  never  to  have 
returned  to  England.  He  is  s^d  to  have  died 
in  1701.  Cf.  headnote,  pp.  881,  288. 

416S    26     (prose).     Two    authors.     "Probably 
Southerne  and  Congreve."  Scott. 

417,  13  (EpU.).    Third  day,  etc.   Cf.  108,  15.  n. 

418,  36.  For  tho\  etc.  Cf.  480,  303. 
Tbanslation    op   Vibqil.    In    the   following 

notes,  the  first  and  second  editions  are  called 
Fl  and  F2.  When  they  agree,  they  are  cited 
as  FF.  Diyden  writes  in  a  letter  to  Tonson : 
"  You  cannot  take  too  great  care  of  the  print- 
ing this  [second]  edition  exactly  after  my 
amendments;  for  a  fault  of  that  nature  will 
disoblige  me  eternally  "  (Malone,  I,  2.  63). 
From  another  letter  we  know  that  he  "b»- 
stow'd  nine  entire  days "  on  his  work  of  re- 
vision {Ibid.  61).  Accordingly  F2  is  made 
the  bans  of  the  present  text:  its  readings  are 
rejected  only  (o)  when  they  seem  evidently 
due  to  the  printer's  carelessness  rather  than 
to  Dryden's  correcting  hand ;  or  (6)  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  change,  though  probably  due 
to  Dryden  himself,  is  obviously  a  perversion 
of  the  text  rather  than  an  improvement.  C(. 
notes  on  481,  354;  505^  4;  801,  614.  Dry- 
den was  of  course  as  capable  of  error  in  cor- 
recting bis  own  work  as  in  other  things. 

In  the  errata  of  Fl  occurs  the  statement: 
"  There  are  other  errata,  both  in  false  pointing 
and  omissions  of  words,  both  in  the  preface 
and  the  poem,  which  the  reader  will  correct 
without  my  trouble.  I  omit  them,  because 
they  only  lame  my  English,  not  destroy  my 
meaning." 

The  motto  on  the  title-page  is  JBneid,  ii.  724 : 
"  He  follows  his  father  with  unequal  steps." 
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The  heftdincB  of  some  of  Dryden's  own  notes 
do  not  correepond  exactly  with  the  text  of  his 
translation;  these  disorepanoiet  are  here  pre- 
served: see,  for  example,  001»  686,  K7,  and 
Dryden*8  note  (p.  712).  Cf.  n.  ZSU 
419^  HfHfh,  Lard  Clifford.  "The  son  of  Lord 
Treasmer  Clifford,  a  member  of  the  Oabal 
administration."   [Soott.]  Cf.  TO*,  n. 

6.  A  narrow  choice.  "Dzyden  alludes  to  his  re- 
ligion and  politics.  I  presume,  Hu|^,  Lord 
Clifford,  was  a  Catholic,  like  his  father,  and 
entertained  the  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
line  of  Stuart,  thus  falling  within  the  narrow 
choice  to  which  Dryden  was  limited."  Soott. 

18,  10.  PoUio  .  .  .  Varue,  '*The  well-known 
patrons  of  Virsil.'*  [Soorr.]  v.  428,  14: 
431«  13.  This  passage  indicates  that  Dryden 
was  indebted  to  the  elder  Clifford  for  his  ap- 
poinunent  as  Poet  Laureate  in  1670:  v.  B.  S. 
xxL 
419^  12.  Great  climacteric.  '*Thestxty-thiidyear 
of  human  life."   (Wbbstbb.]  Cf.  441>,  16. 

24.  Hefoundfetc.  *' In  his  prose  you  come  upon 
passages  that  persuade  you  be  is  a  poet,  in 
spite  of  bis  verses  so  often  turning  state's  evi- 
dence against  him  as  to  convince  you  he  is 
none.  He  is  a  prose-writer,  with  a  kind  of 
.£olian  attachment.  For  example,  take  this 
bit  of  prose  from  the  dedication  of  his  version 
of  Virgirs  Paalorale:  'He  found  .  .  .  better 
muwc'  This  is  charming,  and  yet  even  this 
wants  the  ethereal  tincture  that  pervades 
the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  making  it,  as 
Burke  said  of  Sheridan's  eloquence,  *  neither 
proee  nor  poetry,  but  something  better  than 
either. '  **     Lowell,  Essay  on  Dryden. 

51.  ManUut.  "Manlius,  contrary  to  the  general 
orders  of  bis  father,  Manlius  Torquatus,  en- 
gaged and  slew  a  INisculan  noble :  his  father 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off  for  disobe- 
dience." [Soott.] 
420U  42.  In  medio,  etc.  Cf .  426,  60,  61. 
420',  6.  8hepherde\  FF  read  Shepherd's, 

0.  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido.  Cf.  317S  32,  n. 

12.  Piecatorjf  Bcloouea.  Referring  to  the 
Bcloga  Piecatorim  of  the  Italian  poet  Sannar 
saro  (1458-1530).  Malone  states  that  they 
were  published,  "together  with  some  pieces 
of  Fracastorius  and  other  Italians  who  have 
written  Latin  poetry,  by  Bishop  Atterbury 
(then  a  student  of  Christ  Church),  in  1684." 

18.  ForUenelle.  Petit  de  Julleville  says  of  the 
Paetoralee  of  Fontenelle  (1657-1757):  "Fon- 
tenelle,  bel  esprit,  sec  et  pro8aIque»  ^tait 
rhomme  le  moins  fait  pour  c^l^brer  la  nature 
et  faire  parler  les  bergers."  (Lemons  deLiiUror 
iure  Franoaise,  it  141.)  In  the  controversy  as 
to  the  literary  merits  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems,  Fontenelle  took  the  side  of  the  latter. 

24.  Si  Pergama,  etc.  ^neid,  ii.  291,  292;  cf. 
541,  387,  888. 

54.   Nee,  etc.   Horacs.  Odsa,  iv.  4.  31,  32.   Fl 
reads  AituUam  Cohtmba. 
481,  2.    TiCnu,   FF  read  TiCtf'rtM.    So  in  436, 
76;  488,  28. 

26.  By  croaking  from  the  UfU  Fl  reads,  With 
fre^ttent  Crokee. 


marks 
the 


422»  66.  67.    Whal^eic   F2  puts  qnestion 
after  both  theae  fines;  Fl  puts  one 
second  of  them. 
89.  Britone.  Fl  reads  BrOana;  F2,  BrOaim. 

425,  1.  Swain.  Fl  reads  Groom. 
16.  Cropped.  88.  reads  aropi;  FF 

426,  88.  By  twme.  Fl  reads  In  imma. 
97.  if  y,  etc   Fl 


With  pelted  Frott,  me  GakUea  ^yea. 

427,143.  DoQ-foxee.  So  88.;  FFnad  Dog  Poxee. 

438.  Thb  Foubtb  PAaroBAL.  This  piece  and  The 
Ninth  Paeloral,  as  is  known  from  a  letter  of 
Dryden  to  Tonson  (Mak>ne,  I,  2,  62).  were 
printed  from  Dryden*s  wife's  copy  of  MiaoA- 
lany  Poeme,  1684,  the  text  of  which  Dryden 
oorrected  for  his  complete  VirtfiL 
3,4.  Deliohi,eUi.  The  1684  text  reads  : 

Delight  not  all,  if  thither  I  remlr. 

My  Song  diall  make  'em  worth  a  Consol's  earsb 

6.  Satumian  times.  Cf.  690,  425-432. 

28.  Serpent*:  FF  read  Serpenta. 

42-44.  Another,  etc.  The  1684  text  reads: 

Another  Argos  on  th'  Iberian  shore 
Sball  land  the  cboeen  Chiefs : 
Anotber  ff^en  other  Wars  create. 
And  great  AehtOee  shall  be  sent  to  nigs  the  Treiam 
Fate. 

68.  Ready.  The  1684  text  x«ada  atc/tiL 

69.  Seed.  The  1684  text  reads  Stem, 

63.    In  crowding  ranka.    The  1684  text  reads 
aland  crowding  to. 
429,  70.  In  verae.  The  1684  text  reads  with  me, 

75.  The  nauaeoua,  etc  The  fourteen-eyllable 
line  is  doubtless  intended  to  symbolise  the 
long  9ua£m«  and  travel  of  the  mother;  of.  129, 
94,  n. 

6.  Whether,  etc.  Dryden  has  not  translated 
Virgil's  line,  Tu  maior;  tibi  me  eat  esTUttm 
fMzrers,  Menalca.  Possibly  a  couplet  translat- 
ing it,  on  which  the  toAe^Aer  .  .  .  or  depended, 
disappeared  in  transcribing  the  manuscript  or 
in  printing;  the  use  of  uhether  ...  or  in  a 
direct  question  is  hard  to  parallel  in  Dryden. 
Or  the  poet  may  have  wished  to  give  only 
four  lines  to  Mopeus,  to  correspond  with  the 
four  i^ven  to  Menalcas. 
490,  104.  On  both  are.  Fl  reads.  On  each  ia. 
432,  61.  Yet  few,  etc.   This  line  is  not  found  in  Fl. 

68.   The  Cretan  queen.  Pasiphae:  cf.  402,  109- 
120;  694,  33-38;  601,  604;  72?,  325-^369. 

75,  76.   Tho'  laboring,  etc.  In  place  of  these  two 
lines  Fl  reads: 

Tbo  tender  and  nntry'd  the  Yoke  be  fear'd. 
Tbo  soft  and  white  as  flakes  of  falling  Snowt 
And  scarce  his  hndding  Horns  had  arm'd  his  brow. 

484,  97-l(X).  Theae  rhymea,  eto.  In  place  of  t&eee 
four  lines  Fl  reads: 

I  've  heard :  and,  JTtvrtis,  yon  contend  in  vain : 
For  Corvdon,  yoang  Oorvdon  shall  retgn. 
The  Prince  of  Poets,  on  the  Mantuan  Plain. 

485,  9.   Whether.  FF  read  Whither, 

19.  Scarce,  etc  The  text  of  Fl  nads: 

Scarce  from  our  opper  World  the  Shades  with- 
drew,— 


} 
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whieh  isolMMBSMlintheeiTatatotllafannhen 
printed. 
488*  88.  Complouito.  Fl  reads  ComplaifU. 
107.   Stray^.   At  onoe  (translating  tlie  lAtin 
modo). 

487.  Thk  Ninth  Pavtobal.  v.  n.  428  (Fomrm 
Pastoral).  This  piece  is  not  aseribed  to  Dry- 
den  in  MueeOany  PoenUf  1684,  but  is  attrib- 
uted to  bim  in  the  third  edition  of  that  work, 
published  in  1702. 

7    (Arg.).     Patiorai,     The    1684  text    reads 

Bclogu9. 
10   (Arg.).   MmrU  .  .  .  Lyeida;    The  pvoper 

names  are  not  found  in  the  argument  off  Hie 

1684  text. 

9.  Fvriu,  The  1684  text  reads  DsvtL 

10.  Yovr^  ete.  The  1684  text  reads: 

Good  Oods,  I  beard  a  quite  eontiaiy  TMe. 

488,  22.  23.  Now,  etc.  The  1684  text  reads: 

Now  Heaven  defend  I  could  barbarous  tags  iicatail 
So  far,  tba  laered  Muaes  toaaadl  ? 

26.  Proim  —  that.  The  1684  text  reads  pmim 
that. 

43.  jPr00.  ▼.  GboesART,  and  of.  876»  212. 
46.  Vanuf.  FF  read  Varus. 

66.  On.  The  1684  text  reads  to. 
438,  01.  BequMi.  The  1684  text  reads  tmima. 
38.   Dnwn.   Cf.  400,  1031,  n. 

44.  Broum.  FF  here  read  BrouM,  possibly  to 
point  the  rhyme;  in  I.  114  they  have  browa'd. 

440>.  Phaip,  Earl  of  Cheaierfield.  "PhiUp  Stan- 
hope, second  Earl  of  CbesterEeld  (1633- 
1713),  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
political  activity,  and  enjoyed  at  the  court  of 
Charles  11  several  offices,  but  was  now  retired." 
[SooTT.]  Since  he  had  refused  to  coAperate  in 
the  Revohiticn,  had  not  taken  office  under 
William  III,  and  had  declined  to  join  the  As- 
sociation in  support  of  William's  title,  he  was 
one  of  the  small  circle  of  patrons  from  whom 
Dryden  could  select:  cf.  419*,  6,  n;  487i,  n. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  notorious  for  dissi- 
pation: cf.  441%  48  f.  A  letter  written  to 
him  in  1658  by  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Howard, 
later  Dryden's  wife,  tias  been  thought  to  im- 
ply a  dishonorable  intimacy  between  them: 
v.  SS.  i.  74,  76;  cf.  B.  S.  xvii. 

3  (prose).  Quod,  etc.  jEneid,  ix.  6, 7;  cf.  638,  7, 
8.    In  the  second  line  of   the  quotation  R{ 
reads  auderil  (misprint). 
441^  18.  Majesty.  Fl  reads  M . 

44.  Horace,  etc.  Dryden  apparently  thou^t 
that  the  editions  of  Horace  were  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  In  reality,  the  Satires 
were,  generally  speaking,  the  earliest  of  the 
poet's  works. 
441',  7.   The  gleanino9t  eto.  v.  Jadges  viii.  2. 

12.  /am,  ete.  ifffMid,  vi.304;  cf.60e,420,421. 

15.  Great  cHmaeterie.  v.  419%  12,  n. 
443*,  5.    Principlee.    Component  parts  of    the 
body,  elements. 

30.  DHmiim,eto.  '*  A  man  worthy  of  praise  the 
Muse  forbids  to  die.*'  Horacb,  Odee,  iv.  8. 28. 

42.  Dioito,  ete.  "To  be  pointed  at  ^th  the 
finger,  and  to  have  people  say  of  him,  *That 
is  he.'"  Pbbsxus,  i.  28;  cf.  350,  60,  61. 


448%  a  HeneUitu.  A  Oreek  phikisopher  Cabout 
535-475  B.  c),  proverbial  for  his  melancholy. 
He  was  called  "the  weeping  phikMopher"  in 
oontrast  to  Democritus,  '*  the  laughing  philos- 
opher."  Cf.  108S  23,  n;  348,  41  f. 

88.  iSeipio.  Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal,  in  bis  later  yean  was  accused 
of  corruption.  He  disdained  to  answer  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  avoided 
punishment  by  retiring  to  his  villa  at  Inter- 
num. 
448S  27.  Ree,  eto.  "Wealth  gained  not  by 
labor,  but  by  inheritance."  Martial,  x.  47.  3. 

33.  Qui.  ete.  "Who  has  k>8t  his  purse." 
2  Spiatlee,  ii.  40.  Horace  tells  the  story  of  a 
soldier,  who,  after  k>eing  his  purse,  performed 
piodigieB  of  valor,  by  which  he  gained 
wealth.  Once  rich,  he  refused  to  venture  his 
Hfe  further. 

68.  Foil,  etc.  "The  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  passed  much  of 
his  time  at  an  elegant  villa  near  Twicken- 
ham." Malonb. 
443*,  5.  Corveian.  v.  478,  470,  185-217. 

12.  O  fortunatoe,  etc.  Oeorgice,  ii.  458,  450 ;  cf . 
468,630-642. 

86.  Et  tecura,  ete.  Oeorffice,  U.  467,  with  a 
change  o(  at  to  et ;  d.  462,  655,  656. 

6  (Arg.).  Complimente.  FF  read  eomplement*. 
444,  51.  Whatever,  etc.  The  following  passage  is 
somewhat  incoherent,  and  the  punctuation  of 
it  is  difficult;  FF  punctuate  as  follows:  (51) 
obtain,  (52)  Reign;  (54)  Mind,  .  .  .  above. 
(55)  Retreat,  (56)  Seat,  (57)  renune,  (58)  above. 

63.    And  grant.    Fl  does    not   contain  these 
words:  for  their  insertion,  of.  ffl7S  2-5. 
446,93.  Deucalion,   v.  302-394,  424-556. 

447,  212.  Deep-numth.  SS.  emends  to  deep- 
mouthed,  perhaps  correctly. 

448,  298.  Aatr€M*8  Balanee.  The  Balanee  is  of 
course  the  ssrmbol  of  justice;  cf.  n.  7  (Ashbaa 
Rbddx). 

302.  Linseed.  FF  read  Lineseed, 
310.  if aia.  FF  read  Maja. 
337.  Southern,  **  This  must  be  a  mistake  of  the 
pen  or  press."  {Soott.  following  Carry.] 
440,  364.   To  float,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

The  Meads  to  water,  and  to  fence  the  Field. 

452,  614.  Frith.  In  iUlics  in  FF,  as  an  unusual 
word. 

453,  656.  Nor,  eto.  Fl  reads: 

Nor  Lightening  flasb'd  from  so  snens  a  Sky. 

657.  Across.  Fl  reads  along. 

454,  25.  Bay.  So  SS. :  FF  read  Bays. 

455,  139.  And  .  .  .  lives,  —  Fl  prints  And  .  . . 
Uves  t  The  errata  state :  "  The  note  of  interro- 
gation is  false  at  the  end  of  the  line;  it  ought 
to  be  a  period."  F2,  however,  has  a  comma, 
which,  as  the  Latin  text  shows,  is  undoubtedly 
oorreot. 

456,  207.  Rage.  So  Fl :  F2  reads  Land. 

214.  Stupendous.  FF  read  aftipemf oiis,  which 
perhaps  should  have  been  retained,  as  mark- 
ing a  pronunciation  stupendyus,  the  ancestor 
of  the  familiar  ttupenjus.   Cf.  n.  006,  281. 

457,  289.  Surly.  Fl  reads  spleenful. 
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906.    T?ie  land  thai  jowm  VeawiuB.    Fl  reads, 
Vesuoian  Nola, 

408,  390.  Siraii.  FF  read  atreighL 

S48,  340.  Show:  yew.  For  the  rhyme,  cf.  46S, 
028,620. 

409,  421.  In  smoky.  Fl  reads  wifA  smofty. 

467.     (Let  me  dare  to  ting),    Fl  reads  {»  tweet 

Poete  sing). 
460-467.  Then  .  .  .  rise.  Fl  reads: 

Earth  knew  no  Season  then,  Imt  Spring  alone: 
On  the  moist  Oroand  the  Son  serenely  shone : 
Then  Winter  Winds  their  blastring  Bage  forbear, 
And  In  a  silent  Pomp  proceeds  tbe  mli^ty  Year. 
Sbeep  soon  were  sent  to  people  flow'ry  Fiaida, 
And  salvage  Beasto  were  baaish'd  Into  Wilds. 
Then  Heav'n  was  lighted  np  with  Stars ;  and  Man, 
A  hard  relentless  Saoe,  from  Stones  heffui. 

400,  472.  When,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

When  Infant  Nature  was  with  Quiet  crowned. 

480.  Sturdy.  Fl  reads  etruglinp. 

408,  515.   Leafs;  leaves.  So  FF;  cf.  268^,  31,  o. 

525.  At  Athens,  eto.  Cf.  294,  205. 

540.  Honest  face.  A  translation  of  caput  honee- 
tum  ;  of.  002,  668;  782,  52.  This  use  of  honn 
eat  in  the  Latin  sense  of  comdy,  beatdi/ul,  is 
apparently  unusual  in  English  of  Dryden's 
time ;  N.  £.  D.  cites  no  instance  of  it  later  than 
1566. 

401,  576.  Nor,  ete.  "It  is  probable  that  Dryden 
meant  to  give  the  sentence  a  different  con- 
struction from  what  it  now  presents,  but, 
bavins  changed  his  purpose,  forgot  to  alter 
the  beginning."  [Scott.] 

402,  615.  Heavenly.  Fl  reads  thouohtfid. 
637.  Centaurs\  v.  857-«03,  202-705. 
671.  Astrcea.  v.  n.  7  (Astbaa  Redux). 
676.  Poet's,  Fl  reads  VirgiVs. 

468,  714.  Nor,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

Mor  with  a  helpless  Hand  condoles  the  Poor. 

730.  Popular.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  popular.  The 
passage  gives  Diyden  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  power  as  a  satirist. 

731.  Or.  Fl  reads  By. 

464.  Tea  Third  Book  ov  thb  Obobgigb.  Vari- 
ants found  in  The  Annual  MiaeeOany  for  the 
Year  1694  (v.  beadnote,  p.  413)  are  here 
marked  4M.  It  is  curious  to  see  that,  in  II. 
131-233,  Dryden,  in  revising  his  work,  usually 
returned  to  the  readings  of  4M. 

460,  30.  Britons.  Translating  Britanni  ;  4M  and 
FF  read  Britains. 
74.  Taygetus.  This  word,  correctly  TorV^-ge-t'us, 
Dryden    apparently    pronounced    as    three 
syllables,  Tay-gef-tus. 
03.  FUck*d.  4M  reads  Heak'd. 

468,  131.  TVumpste.  So  4M  and  F2;  Fl  reads 
Trumpet. 

142.  PoUux.  So  4M  and  F2;  Fl  reads  Catior. 

143.  God  of  Thrace.  Mars;  of.  766,  524-520. 
145.  Onm.  So  4M  and  F2:  Fl  reads  old. 

150.  Neighb^nng.  Fl  reada  neighbo'Hng ;  4M 
and  F2,  neighbouring.  The  present  text,  to  be 
consistent,  should  read  neighboring. 

150.  Hasty.  So  4M  and  F2:  Fl  raadafaxnty. 

162.  And  his.  So  4M  and  F2 ;  Fl  reads  withhis. 

166.  Heaving.  4M  and  Fl  read  beating. 


171,  172.  And  now.  eta    So  411  and  13;  Fl 
reads: 


And  BOW  aloft;  and  now  alow  they  fly, 
Kow  seem  to  sink  In  Earth,  and  now  to 
Sky. 


toodi  the 


180.  LapUhm.   For  the  story  of  their  combat 
with  the  Centaurs,  v.  857-868,  202-706. 
Addthe.  So4MandF2:  Fl  reads a<2(2ed. 

467,  208.  The Umging.8oFF;4M.nMlBfk' expects 
ing. 

223.  Close  involve.   4M  and  Fl  read,  there  en- 
dose. 

224,  225.  The  male,  etc.  So  4M  and  F2:   Fl 
reads: 

Momcreof  Conrsersyet:  We  now  proceed 
To  teemhig  Klne ;  and  their  laborious  breed. 

4M  has  a  side-note:  Hera  the  Poet  raiwma  to 

Cowa. 
233.  NoonUda.    So  4M    and    F2;    Fl   reads 

Evening. 
244.  Io*e  puni^menL   v.  306-400,  760-1041. 
256.  Smooth  the.  4M  and  Fl  read  harrow. 

468,  208.  Untried  in.  4M  and  Fl  read  OuOOaaa 
of. 

316.  Impela  the  flying  car.   4M  and  Fl  read 
Sustains  the  goring  spurs, 

469,  357.  And  rough,  etc.  In  Bxaman  PoaHemn 
(v.  headnote,  p.  382)  is  an  anonymous  piece 
headed,  A  mor  Omnibus  Idem  ;  or.  The  Force  of 
Love  in  All  Creatures,  being  a  irandiaian  of 
some  verses  in  Virgil's  Third  Oeorgiek,  from 
verse  209  to  verse  2S6t  to  which  Dryden,  in 
his  Postscript  to  the  Reader,  refers  in  terms  of 
high  compliment:  v.  708>,  57  f.  But  lie  fails 
to  state  that  from  this  piece  he  took  three 
whole  lines  (460, 402 ;  470, 431, 448),  and  sug- 
gestions for  many  others,  for  his  own  traosta- 
tion.  The  following  excerpts  will  make  the 
matter  plain: 

Boogh  on  the  flinty  Oroand  all  Night  he  Ilea. 

[Cf.  469, 8BI.J 

'T  Is  with  this  Rage  the  Lyoneas  is  stung. 

When  o're  the  Forrest  (mindless  of  her  Tonng) 

She  sternly  stalks :  *T  Is  then  the  shapeless  Bear 

With  fierce  desire  does  to  the  Woods  repair. 

And  wide  Destruction  makes. 

CCf.  469, «-«(.} 


See  how  the  Winds  the  trembling  Stallions  fray,*} 
When  first  to  their  sagacious  Nostrils  they  V 

The  distant  Female's  well-known  soent  convey !  J 

CCf.4«»,8n,8a8j 

The  Sabine  Boar  does  then  prepare  to  woand. 
And  wheu  his  foamy  Tasics,  and  paws  the  Ground : 
His  Sides  against  the  rugged  Trees  does  tare. 
And  tiftH*fTf  both  his  Shoalders  for  the  War. 

[Cf.  469,  STMOL] 

What  does  the  Youth  in  whose  enrsged  Veins. 

£Cf .  469,  40B.J 

—  whilst  from  the  Throne 
Of  Bsav'n  its  load  Arttttery  rattles  down 
On  his  devoted  Head. 

rCf.  469,  406.] 

'T  were  long  to  tell  the  spotted  Idns'a  Wars, 
By  Love  excited :  Or  the  furloos  Jars 
Of  prowling  Wolves,  or  Mastlves  head-strong  Rags: 
Ev'n  tlm*roas  Stags  will  for  their  Hinds  engage. 

CCf.  469,  479,  ilft-IU.] 
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Wltli  Sage  Incens'd  they  itniek  tbelr  Maeter  dead. 
And  on  Ilia  mani^ed  limba  by  pleeemeal  fed. 

[Cf.  470,  at.] 

Wben  Spring's  aoft  Fire  tbeb  melting  Marrow 

boms 
(For  t  Is  in  Spring  tbe  Insty  warmth  returns) 
They  to  the  tops  of  steepest  hills  repair. 
And  with  wide  nostrils  snaff  the  We$(em  Atr, 
Wherewith  conoelTlng,  (woDderfnl  to  tell) 
Without  the  Stallions  help  their  Bellies  swelL 

rCf.  470,  laB-ULZ 

nil  from  their  loatfnl  Groins  at  last  does  fUl 
Their  Off-spring,  which  tbe  Shepherds  rightly  call 
Bippomanet :  A  slimy,  polsonoos  Joioe,  "^ 

Which  muttering  Step-Dames  in  Jnehantmenul 

use,  r 

And  in  the  tnvstick  Cup  their  pcwerf^  Herbs  in- 1 

fnse.  J 

Bnt  time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew. 
Whilst  raTlah'd,  we  the  pleasing  Theam  porsoe. 

CCf.470,4«)-iGa] 

403.  The  youth.  Leander,  aB  a  side-note  in  4M 
indicates:  cf.  19',  23,  n. 
470t  443.  Hippomanes.  v.  n.  345,  805. 

453.  What  oU.  4M  and  FF  read  what  Oyl,  If 
the  text  is  right,  it  must  refer  to  the  student's 
midnight  oil,  an  idea  without  warrant  in  the 
Latin.  What  toil  would  be  an  easy  emendation. 

472.  Cote.  4M  and  Fl  read  Cot. 

488.  Shiv'rxng.   4M  and  Fl  read  wretched, 

490.  Rvgged.  So  FF;  4M  reads  6arr«n. 

471,  491.  Blealinokide.  4MandFl  readFamtZy. 
COl.  FlowW.  FF  read  Flower  ;  here  altered  to 

fUrwW  to  conform  to  powW  above. 
510.  Creaking.   So  FF;  4M  reads  the  ahriU. 
519.  To  the.  So  FF;  4M  reads  in  the. 
549.  West  aliiee.    So  FF;  4M  reads,  —  Western 

Sone. 

472,  587.  Dutch.  Dryden  here  departs  slightly 
from  his  original  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his 
animosity  against  the  Dutch:  cf.  5,  84,  n; 
71,  72. 

473,  637.  Painful.    So    FF;    4M  reads  aweoHng. 
673.  Them.  4M  and  Fl  read  'em. 

683.  Oint.  So  FF:  4M  reads  noint. 

474,  742.  Or.  In  the  sense  of  heftyre. 

475,  808.  Phoc€B.   So  FF;  4M  reads  Sea^Cahea. 

476,  27.  Proud.  Fl  reads  loud. 

478,  137.  With  ease,  etc.    v.  B,  8.  xxxv,  xxxvi. 
139.  Shap'd  to  his  site.  Fl  reads,  Large  are  hit 

Limbs. 
162.  Highrflying.  Cf.  12oi,  6.  n. 

479,  226.  And^  common  sone,  beneath.  FF  read, 
And  common  Sons,  beneath. 

253.  Labored.  Fl  reads  strokes  of. 
257.  Busy.  Fl  reads  native. 
266.  Plies.    Cf.  344,  688,  n. 

480,  305.  Grandsires*  grandsons.  This  is  prob- 
ably an  error  for  grandsire^  grandsires,  which 
is  adopted  by  SS.;  Virgil  has  avi  numerantur 
avorum. 

318.  Quarrel.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Quarrels. 

481,  354.  And  worms,  that  shun  the  light.  SoFl; 
F2  reads  And  lAeards  shunning  Light,  a 
reading  also  found  in  the  errata  to  Fl.  "As 
lisards  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
couplet,  thecorrectionitself  seemserroneous." 
[Scott.] 


366.  Man.  Fl  reads  us. 
483«  437.  Than,  etc.  Cf .  886,  599-^544. 

471.  Thy  hale  purswes.  Fl  reads  ihou  hat*al. 

484.  Softly.  Dryden's  construction  is  confused, 
but  the  antithesis  with  loud  shows  th«t  the 
fault  is  his  and  not  the  printer's.  SS.  reads 
lofty, 

492.  Turn  the  wheei.  Dryden's  mention  of  the 
spinning  wheel  here  is  an  anachronism,  of 
oourse  without  warrant  in  the  original. 

495.  Sisters'.  FF  read  Sister's. 

483,  553.  The  Vestal  fire.    ThAt  is,  the  fire  of 
Vesta: 

Ter  liqaldo  ardentem  perfondit  nectare  Vestam. 

484,  589.  WiU  seem.  Fl  reads  he  semu. 
690.  Imitate.  Fl  reads  imitates. 

591.  Break.  Fl  reads  Breaks. 

592.  Or  hiss  a  dragon.  Fl  reads,  A  Dragon 
hisses.  Dryden's  alteration  of  this  line  intro- 
duces confusion,  but  has  nevertheless  been 
followed,  since  the  poet  evidently  attempted 
to  change  the  general  construction  of  the 
passage.  It  would  be  attractive  to  emend 
stares  to  stare  and  to  read  snare  in  the  line 
above. 

694.  Attempt.  Fl  reads  attempU. 
486,  744.  Had.   So  FF;  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
has. 
747.  And,  etc.  In  place  of  this  line  Fl  reads : 

With  onecontinn'd  Tenor  still  complains; 
Which  fills  the  Forrest  and  the  nelgbb'ring  Plains. 

On  revision  Dryden  evidently  disliked  the 
jingle,  complains :  plains. 
4871,  801.  His.  Fl  reads  their. 

811.  Arms.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Arts,  an  evident 
misprint  caused  by  the  arts  of  the  following 
line. 
To  THE  Most,  etc.   The  main  sources  for  this 
Dedication  are  the  following  two  books: 

Le  Boesu,  Ren^,  Traiti  du  Po9me  Epique, 
Pbris,  1675.  (Here  cited  by  book  and  chap- 
ter.) 

Segrais,  Jean  Regnauld  de.  Traduction  de 
FEnelde  de  VirgOe,  Paris.  1668.  (atedby  the 
pages  of  vol.  i  of  that  edition.) 

The  first  of  these  works,  though  now  com- 
pletely forgotten,  was  at  the  time  a  standard 
authority  in  literary  criticism.  Dryden  had 
previously  been  much  indebted  to  it:  v.  B.  S. 
xxiv;  S03>,  27;  n.  S87S  26;  n.  1tsn\  52. 

Segrais  (1624-1701)  was  a  poet  and  prose 
writer  of  some  eminence,  a  member  of  the 
circle  of  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 

Besides  these  main  sources,  Dryden  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  books: 

Dacier,  Andr^,  La  PoHique  d'Aristote, 
traduite  en  Francois,  avee  des  remarques  cri- 
tiques  sur  tout  Vouvrage,  Parisv  1692.  (Cited 
by  edition  of  Amsterdam,  1733.  Dacier  is  the 
same  scholar  whose  work  on  Horace  Dryden 
used  in  his  Discourse  concerning  Satire:  v. 
993>,  46,  n.) 

Rapin,  Ren^,  Reflexions  sur  la  PoUique. 
(v.  B.  S.  xxii,  xxiii.  Dryden  had  not  read  this 
book  for  a  long  time,  and  quotes  from  memory : 
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V.  ffl8S  30,  n.    It  is  here  cited  by  book  and 
chapter  of  the  edition  of  Amsterdam,  1709.) 

Jo^n,  Lord  MarguU  aif  Normanby.  v.  n. 
130*  877.  Mulgrave  had  been  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  James  II,  and  during  most  of  the 
reign  of  William  III  was  a  member  of  the  op- 
position. In  1096  he,  like  Chesterfield  (v. 
440^  n).  refused  to  join  the  Association  for 
the  support  of  William  as  the  "  rightful  and 
lawful  king,'*  against  Jacobite  attempts. 
1.  A  heroic  poemt  etc.  The  idea  is  a  common- 
place; of.  Rapin,  iL  2,  4. 
7.  The  least,  etc.  Cf.  Bossu,  ii.  6:  **  Les  episodes 
sont  les  parties  n^cessaires  de  Taction,  ^ten- 
duSs  avec  des  drconstances  vrai-semblables." 
The  idea  of  convenient  might  be  deduced 
from  Rapin,  ii.  8,  though  it  is  not  directly 
stated  there. 
4S7^  11.  Novels.  Used  in  the  sense  of  i€Ue,9hort 
etory;  cf.  747",  56. 

Arioeto.  '*The  early  editions,  by  an  absurd 
and  continued  blunder,  read  Arieiotle,  Ari- 
osto,  and  indeed  all  the  heroic  Italian  poets, 
Tasso  excepted,  have  checkered  their  roman- 
tic fictions  with  lighter  stories.  But  neither 
Arioeto  nor  his  predecessors,  Boiardo  and 
Pulci,  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  a 
regular  epic  poem  afterthe  ancient  rules.  On 
the  contrary,  they  often  drop  the  mask  in 
the  middle  of  the  romantic  wonders  which 
they  relate,  and  plainly  show  how  very  far 
they  are  from  considering  the  narrative  as  seri- 
ous. It  was,  therefore,  consistent  with  their 
plan  to  admit  such  light  and  frivolous  narra- 
tives  as  might  relieve  the  general  gravity 
of  their  tale,  which  resembled  an  epic  poem 
as  little  as  a  melodrama  does  a  tragedy." 

[SOOTT.I 

25.  Boeau.  Op.  ei(.  ii.  8:  in  general,  Bossu  is 
never  weary  of  berating  Statius. 

48.  Prepense.  So  in  SS.;  FF  read  propense. 
488^  3.  Siege.  After  this  word  Fl  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  /  can  think  of  nothing  to  plead 
for  him,  but  what  I  verily  believe  he  thought 
himself ;  which  imm,  that  as  the  Funerals  of 
Anchises  were  solemnised  in  Sicily,  so  those  of 
Archemorus  shotdd  be  cMtrated  in  Candy. 
For  the  last  was  an  I  eland  ;  and  a  better  than 
the  first,  because  Jove  was  bom  there. 

38.  DiviruB,  etc.  "Particle  of  the  divine  air." 
HoRACB,  2  Satires,  iL  79.  Cf.  240,  1728. 

45.  Within  the  year.  Bossu  (iii.  12)  assigns  a 
year  as  the  limit  of  duration  of  an  epic 
poem. 
488*,  7.  For  which.  "  A  real  slip  in  grammar,  it 
being  impossible  to  adapt  it  to  practiced." 
Saintsburt. 

13.  Comeille,  etc.  See  his  Troin^ms  Diacours  — 
Des  Trois  UniUs. 

41.  Chymical  medicines,  **  Essences,  strong 
medicines  given  in  small  doses;  e.  g.  opium, 
arsenic,  tartar  emetic.  Qalenical  decoctions 
are  vegetable  remedies,  simples,  given  gen- 
erally in  a  large  drench.  The  terms  belong  to 
a  controversy  between  the  Spagirists  or 
Paracelsians,  who  used  chemical  medicines, 
and  the  School  of  Paris,  which  imposed  an 


oath  on  its  pupils  never  to  use  aDything  of  the 
kind."  [Kaa.] 

"We,  like  subtile  ehymists,  extract  and 
refine  our  pleasure;  while  they,  like  fukKune 
Qalenists,    take   it   in   gross."     Shadwblx, 
Epsom  Wdls,  act  i. 
47.  One  reason  of  ArisUM^s.  Poetics,  xxvi. 

489^  29.  The  courage,  etc.  "The  cant  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  Iliad  contained  an  obvious  and 
intentional  moral  was  at  this  time  estab- 
lished among  the  critics."  [Soorr.]  Bossu 
insists  that  an  epic  poem  is  really  a  fable, 
teaching  a  moral  just  as  do  the  fables  of  iSsop. 
39.  The  manners  of  the  hero.  Dryden*s  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  comes  from  Bossu,  i.  12 ;  iv. 
4,5,9. 

489*,  13.    lU  habits,  etc.    The  idea  is  found    in 
Dacier,  pp.  iv,  67. 

25.  Quinquina.  Peruvian  bark,  producing  qui- 
nine; its  use  was  still  a  novelty  in  Englaad, 
dating  only  from  1655. 

39.  A  eubiect  .  .  .  may  lend,  etc.  Thisisabitof 
sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  William  III,  and  of 
the  national  debt,  founded  in  1693;  cf.  366^f 
4  (Arg.),  n. 
480^,  4.  Tryphon  the  stationer,  *'Bibliopoia 
Tryphon,  a  character  twice  mentioned  by 
Martial  (iv.  72;  xiii.  3);  Dryden  probably 
means  Tonson."  Soott. 

7.  Buelle.  "Properly  the  space  or  lane  between 
the  bed  and  the  wall ;  later,  the  reception  of 
visitors  at  the  lady's  toilette ;  then,  generally, 
any  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  pre- 
tended to  wit."  [Kbb.]  The  word  is  common 
in  the  French  literature  of  Dryden's  time. 

13.   The  fine  tooman,  etc. 

—  at  tnrplter  atrom 
Dssinat  In  pisoem  molier  f ormcsa  saperoe. 

HoaAoa,  Ars  Poet.  S,  4. 

18.  Speciosa  miracula.  "Picturesque marvels." 

Ibid.  144:  cf.  503^  32. 
20.  Antiphates.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  AnHphanes. 

26.  Ne  Hercules  contra  duos.  "  Not  even  Hercu- 
les against  two  at  once."  The  saying  is  first 
found,  in  literature,  in  Plato,  Phesdo,  89  C. 

35.   But  I  have  more  than  once,  etc.   Cf.  ^3% 
47  f ;  SS.  iv.  24.  25.  But  in  An  Essay  of  Dra- 
matic Poesy  Dryden  seems  to  agree  with 
Aristotle:  v.  SS.  zv.  369. 
490S  11.  Puny.  "i.  e.  puisne,  junior."   [Kbr.] 

42.  Anonymous.  Fl  prints  this  word  in  italics. 
481S  18.  Sealiger  the  Father.  "  On  the  contrary, 
Scaliger  in  the  epistle  before  his  Poetices 
lAbri  Septem  sasrs:  Nam  et  HortUius  Artem 
quum  inscripsU  adeo  sine  uUa  docet  arte  ut 
satyrm  propius  latum  opus  illud  esse  videatur." 
[Kbr.] 

42.  The  next,  etc.  Longo  sed  proxumius  inter- 
vaUo.  JEneid,  v.  320.  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered  was  first  published  complete  in 
1581. 

52.  Fortunom,  etc.  "The  fortune  of  Priatn  I 
will  sing,  and  the  noble  war."  Hobacb,  Are 
Poet.  137.  This  bad  opening  line,  attributed 
by  Horace  to  a  "  cyclic  writer, "  was  by  some 
commentators  ascribed  to  lAavius,  on  whom 
V.  4S7, 141.   [Kbr.] 
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401S  4.  Le  Moyne,  etc.  Gf.  987>,  32,  n. 

16.    Machining  pertonB.    **  Supernatural,  who 

come  ex  maehina."  {Saiittsburt.] 
ao.    The  tiyU,  etc.   Boeeu  (vi.  7)  merely  layi 

that  the  expreanon  of  both  epio  poetry  and 

tragedy  should  be  on  a  high  level,  "belle, 

noble,  et  dlevte." 
88.   Volat^  etc.    '"Hia    irreroeable  word  flies 

away."  Horacb,  1  EpuiiM^  zvili.  71. 
499*«  22.  Macnhiu9.  A  Roman  grammarian  of 

the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.   A  large 

part  of  hie  Satwmaiia  is  given  up  to  the  eriti- 

eism  of  Vtrg^l. 

24.  Tanneguy  U  Fhrre,  (1615-72.)  One  of  the 
most  famous  critics  of  his  time,  otherwise 
known  as  Tanaquillus  Faber.  An  edition  of 
Viripl  with  notes  by  htm  appeared  at  Sanmur 
in  1675. 

25.  Fatoit.  "  Dryden  perhaps  means  the  Vale- 
noma,  o«  In  Peneiew  eriHgues,  hutorigHM 
el  monAea,  et  lee  PoUiee  Latinee  de  Hiotuieur 
de  Valoie  ConeeOler  du  Rot  el  Hietonographe 
de  France^  1694.  There  are  a  few  notes  on 
Virgil  in  this  collection."   [Kbr.1 

Another,  ete.  As  Professor  Ker  indicates, 
this  was  probably  St.  £vremond  (1613-1703), 
a  distinguished  French  critic  and  satirist,  who 
since  1661  had  been  living  in  exile  in  London. 
Dryden  wrote  a  supplement  to  a  Character  of 
him,  published  wiUi  a  collection  of  St.  tlvn- 
mond's  MiecdlaneauB  Beeaye,  London,  1602. 
In  it  he  refers  to  St.  £!vremond's  strictures  on 
Virgil,  and  attempts  to  refute  some  of  them: 
T.  S8.  xviii.  14-16.  His  attitilde  there  is 
more  conciliatory  than  in  the  present  essay: 
of.  4801,  17f:0O6t23f. 

30.  But  let,  etc.  Taking  a  general  notion  from 
Bossu  (i.  11),  Dryden  justifies  it  by  historical 
reflections,  apparently  of  his  own  eom position. 
The  blunder  of  making  the  Greeks  of  Homer's 
time  in  danger  from  the  Aeeyrian  or  Median 
(or,  as  Dryden  first  wrote  it,  Peraian)  mon- 
archy is  all  his  own. 

33.   Homer's  [moral],  etc.   Dryden's  treatment 
of  this  topic  is  mainly  from  Bossu,  i.  8. 
402>,  7.  Quieqttid,  ete.   "Whatever  be  the  folly 
of  the  kings,  the  Achsans  are  the  sufferers." 
Horacb,  1  EpieUee,  ii.  14. 

13.  Median.  Fl  reads  Peraian. 

27.  Aaayrian  or  Median.  Fl  reads  Peraian. 

47.  The  eauae  of  rdigion,  etc.  Anothor  of  Dry- 
den's  sneers  at  the  Revolution.  C!f .  408',  8  f , 
46. 

403*,  14.  Stavo,ete.  "I  was  well;  but,  endeavor^ 
ing  to  be  better,  I  am  here."  Malonb. 

48.  Hia  own  aon.  Plutarch  states  in  his  Brutua 
that  Caesar  regarded  Brutus  as  liis  son  by  his 
intrigue  with  Servilia. 

50.  Dante,  v.  Inferno,  xxxiv.  This  is  the  only 
allusion  to  Dante  in  Dryden's  works  which 
even  implies  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 
Eiwwhere  (173>,  19 ;  741>,  41 ;  SS.  vu.  233)  he 
merely  mentions  him  as  a  refiner  of  the 
Italian  language. 
408*,  23.  Secretiague,  ete.  JEneid,  viii.  670:  the 
first  words  should  be  aeereloaque  pioa:  cf. 
687, 889,  800;  713i,  n.  1156. 


47.  Montaigne^a  prineipha.  v.  Baaaia,  Ui.  9. 
But  the  editor  cannot  diseover  that  Mon- 
taigne an3rwhere  expresses  the  preference  for 
Venice  that  Dryden  attributes  to  him. 
404S  34.  The  moral,  etc  Dryden  takes  his  gen- 
eral idea  from  Bossu,  i.  11 :  "II  fVirgilel  de- 
voit  leur  faire  perdre  cette  vieille  aversion 
qu'ils  avoient  pour  la  monarohie,  les  penuader 
de  la  justice  et  du  bon  droit  d'Auguste,  leur 
6ter  I'envie  de  s'opposer  A  ses  desseins,  et  leur 
donner  de  I'amour  et  de  la  v4n^ration  pour  oe 
prince."  But  Bossu  regards  the  ^neid  as 
written  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  Augus- 
tus and  future  Roman  emperors ;  the  people 
are  only  "le  second  objet  de  sa  morale." 

42.  The  received  opinion,  etc.  Bossu  (i.  11)  and 
Segrais  (pp.  31-i35)  agree  that  Virgil  took 
from  tradition  the  idea  of  JSneas's  coming  to 
Italy.  Segrais  cites  reasons  from  Bookiart  for 
believing  that  Mmbam  was  never  actually  in 
Italy.— Samuel  Bochart  (1599-1667)  was  a 
F^noh  Protestant  theologian  and  philok>- 
a^n.  Hia  moet  famous  work  was  a  Geogra- 
phia  Saera.  He  was  called  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time. 
404*,  5.  Idoubtnotbulitwaa,tto.  This  sentence 
Is  incoherent:  the  words  it  toaa  are  superflu- 
ous. They  are  here  retained,  as  a  mark  of 
Dryden's  general  careleesneas  in  correetaag 
his  work. 

32.  Memmii.  A  Mummius,  not  a  Memmius,  de- 
stroyed Corinth. 

41.  Genua,  etc.  "The  irritabks  race  of  bards." 
2  Bpiallea,  ii.  102.  "  I  suspect  our  author  spoke 
from  recollection  of  some  of  his  own  satirical 
strokes."   (Sgott.1  Cf.  714,  n.  1020. 

44.  Animamgue,  etc.    "He  lays  down  his  life 
to  inflict  a  wound."    Imitated  from  \^rgil, 
Georgiea,  iv.  238;  cf.  480,  344-347. 
405>,  1.  A  deaeendant  of  JSneaa.  Cf.  86,  38,  n. 

11.  Aa  Auguatua,  etc.  v.  Bossu,  i.  11 ;  iv.  9;  the 
first  of  these  chapters  is  Dryden's  general 
authority, on  this  page. 

43-16.  Neither  .  .  .  Book.  Fl  reads:  Neither 
hae  he  forgotten  Atis,  m  the  Fifth  of  hia  iEneis, 
the  Son  of  Polites,  youngeal  Son  to  Priam; 
who  waa  atain  by  Pyrrhus,  tn  Ute  Second 
Book.  Atis,  then,  the  Favourite  Companion 
of  Ascanius,  had  a  better  Right  than  he;  tho*  I 
know  he  waa  introduc'd  by  Virgil,  to  do  Honour 
to  the  Family,  from  which  Julius  Caesar  waa 
deacendedby  the  Mothera  aide.  In  the  errata  of 
Fl,  however,  Dryden  makes  the  following 
statement:  "  Where  Atjrs  is  mention'd  as  hav- 
ing a  claim  by  succession  before  £neas,  my 
memory  betray'd  me;  for.  had  I  consulted 
l^gil,  he  calls  not  the  son  of  Polites  by  the 
name  of  Atys,  but  of  Priamus.  'T  is  true  he 
mentions  Atys  immediately  afterwards,  on 
the  account  of  the  Atian  family,  from  which 
Julius  Caesar  waa  descended  by  his  grand- 
mother, as  I  have  there  mention'd."  Cf. 
546,718:588,734,741. 

51.  An  dective  king.  In  writing  this  whole  paa- 
sage  Dryden  probably  had  in  mind  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  This 
is    particularly    marked    in    the    sentence: 
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**iEnea8,  tho*  he  married  the  hwrasB  of  the 
erown,  yet  cbum'd  no  title  to  it  during  the 
life  of  his  father-in-law"  (405*,  27-30). 
4B5\  30.   Paier,  eto.  ^neid,  zii.  102  (the  first 
word  is  Dryden's  slip  for  aocer) ;  of.  682,  287. 

M.  Sacra,  etc.  iff9Mui.ii.203;  cf.541,380,390. 
486^«  6.  Regnum  immenium,    Dryden's  mistake 
for  gentem  imnurUam. 

10.  An  ode.  Odet,  ui.  3. 
486%  24.  ThB  author  of  the  Datip&tn's  Virgil. 
RusBUs  (Charles  de  La  Rue  — 1643-1725) ;  cf 
fi07S  18:  fi07*,  27.  In  l^arffumentum  to  the 
^neidt  Rusbus  has  the  words:  Segnwu,  in 
effregia  pnB/atione  in  OaUieam  2Eneido9  inter- 
pretationem.  On  the  Delpliin  editions,  cf.  n. 
203'  40. 
487^  18*  Takee  notice.  So  Fl ;  F2.  by  an  evi- 
dent misprint,  reads  takea  no  notice. 

21.  Boseu.  Op.  dt.  iv.  5. 

43.  Virgil,  etc.  From  Segrais,  pp.  37  f .  Quota- 
tion marks  are  not  used  in  FF. 
497*,  34.  Homer,  eto.  According  to  the  mediad- 
val  view,  Homer  wrote  lies,  favoring  liis  coun- 
trymen the  Greeks.  The  apociyptial  accounts 
of  the  Trojan  war  attributed  to  Dares  Phry- 
gius,  a  priest  of  Hephaastus  in  Troy,  and 
Dietys  (3retensis,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus, 
were  thought  to  be  more  historically  accurate. 
V.  Chaucer,  Houae  of  Famt,  1464-1480 
(Skeat).  and  cf.  fiOl*,  62,  n;  827,  391,  n. 

41.  ^SMimtM,  eto.  J?n«»d,  xi.  282-292 ;  cf.  677, 
435-148. 
488%  16.  They  who,  eto.  v.  Segrais,  pp.  40-43. 
Dryden's  translations  merely  g^ve  the  general 
sense  of  his  authority,  in  abridged  form.  He 
mingles  some  small  material  of  liis  own  with 
what  he  takes  from  Segrais. 

27.  Proxitna,  etc.  JBneid,  z.  513;  cf.  663,  715, 
716. 

36.  Invtdnerable.  Achilles  is  not  invulnerable  in 
Homer;  Dryden  follows  Segrais  in  this  mis- 
take. 
486',  4.  Qodamith.  Used  in  a  different  sense  in 
110,  50. 

5.  Warlvck.  '*The  Scots,  about  Dryden's  time, 
had  many  superstitions  concerning  individ- 
uals whom  they  supposed  to  be  shotproof.  by 
virtue  of  a  satanic  charm.  Tlie  famous  Vis- 
count Dundee  [v.  268]  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vulnerable to  bullets  of  lead.  But  the  word 
vaarlodc  [the  more  common  spelling]  means  a 
male  sorcerer  in  general,  and  has  not,  as 
Dryden  seems  to  suppose,  any  reference  to 
this  particular  charm."   [Soott.] 

35.  Grecian.  SoFl;  F2  reads  Graeums,  which 
is  possibly  an  error  for  Orecian*a. 
488%  17.  Of  St.  Swithen.  Fl  reads  of  a  St. 
Sunthen.  Profeeaor  Ker  shows  that  Dryden  is 
probably  thinking  of  a  psssage  in  Perrault 
(cf.  384%  14,  n).  The  day  of  St.  Swithin  (the 
usual  spelling)  is  July  15.  **The  vulgar,  to 
use  Gay's  account,  believe: 

How,  If  on  Swlthin's  feast  the  welkin  lowers. 
And  every  pent  hoose  streams  with  haaty  ehoweis. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  eloads  their  fleeces  drsln. 
And  wsSh  the  paventents  with  Inoesiant  rsln. 

(2Wvia,l.US-lM.)"   BcoTT. 


One  of  theee  eenmm.  '*  Dryden  was  thinking 
(with  grief)  of  St.  ^vremond,  Rifierione  tar 
fios  TVuducfoura,  1673."  [Kbb.]  Cf.  489^,  26, 
n:  just  below  I^den  refers  to  his  own  Char- 
Oder;  v.  S8.  xviii.  15, 16. 

22.  Extempio,  eto.  ^neid,  i.  92,  03;  cf.  iHMI» 
135, 136. 

87.  MoyU.  Waiter  Moyle  (1672-1721),  pofitl- 
cian  and  student.  He  contributed  to  the 
translation  of  Lucian  published  in  1711. 
Dryden  compliments  him  in  his  LifeofLucAan 
prefixed  to  that  worlc,  and  in  his  ParaUd  of 
Poetry  and  Painting :  v.  SS.  xviii.  79 ;  xvii.  315. 

40.  Death.  FF  place  a  period  after  this  word. 
488%  4.  Parce,  etc.  £neid,  i.  257,  258;  cf.  586, 
350.351. 

19.   Ttto,  etc.  jSneid,  x.  632;  cf.  665,  894, 805. 

22.  Si  mora.  Ibid.  622-627;  cf.  665,  879-887. 
Dryden,  by  a  queer  mistake,  inverts  the  order 
of  his  two  quotations;  Juno's  flattery  follows 
her  husband's  verdict  instead  of  preceding  it. 

34.  TrojtB^etc.  /6id.  469-472 ;  cf.  662, 659-662. 

42L  Sir  Robert  Hotoard.  v.  B.  S.  xvii ;  11,  12;  cf. 
715%  n.  662.  Dryden  follows  Howard's  idea 
in  tiis  translation;  of.  526,  357. 

44.  That  I.  Fl  omits  that. 

500%  1.  With  exact.  Flreeda  with  an  exact. 
24.  Segrais,  etc.  Op.  cU.  pp.  38-40. 

45.  Vultie,  etc  ^neid,  i.  572,  573;  cf.  538, 
803-805. 

500%  9.  Doctor  Cudworth.  "Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth 
(1617-^),  author  of  The  True  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  1678."   (Mau>N'B.] 

46.  Fato,-etc.  JBneid,  iv.  440;  cf.  578,  637. 
501%  1.  Ctmim.etc.  Ibid.  332,395;  cf.  570,481, 

482;  571,  570. 
3.    Humanly.   FF  read  humandy,  whidi  may 

mean  either  hitmanly  or  humaneHy. 
18.  His  two  translators.    "Robert  et  Anioine  le 

Chevalier    d'Agneaux,  frires,   de    Vire    en 

Normandie.   Their  translation  of  Virgil  was 

first  published  in  1582."   [Kbr.] 
28.  Orpheus,  v.  486,  754-759. 

52.  W<u  of.  Fl  reads  vxu  also  of. 

53.  W<u  also.  Fl  omits  also. 

501%  17.  Conversation.  Here  used,  of  course,  in 
the  sense  of  dose  euquaintance. 

87.  Discottrse.  "  I  am  afraid  this  passage,  given 
as  a  just  description  of  love,  sores  to  prove 
that  Dryden's  ideas  of  the  female  sex  and  of 
the  passion  were  very  gross  and  maUcious." 
[Soorr.]  Cf.  716%  n.  100;  1016% 

52.  Dares  Phrygius.  Not  Dares  Phrygius,  but 
Dietys  Cretensis  (Da  Bstto  Tvoiano,  iii.  15) 
tells  the  story  to  which  Dryden  refers:  cf. 
487%  34,  n;  887,  391,  n. 
502%  30.  VaHum,  etc.  JBneid,  iv.  569,  570;  cf. 
574,  819. 

32.  Ever  was.  Fl  reads  was  ever. 

49.  Notumquet  eto.  JBneid,  v.  6;  of.  577,  578, 
7-9. 

54.  Their  gueen.  QoFl:F2nBdB  the  Queen. 
508%  6.  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Walton,  in  biBLifeof 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  tells  how  Wotton  wrote  in  a 
German's  album  **  a  pleasant  definition  of  an 
ambassador,  in  these  very  words:  Legatus  eel 
mr  bonus  peregre  mieeus  ad  wunHendum  rei 
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pubUem  cauaa  ;  whieh  Sir  Henry  WottOQ  oould 
have  been  content  shottld  have  been  thus 
EngUabed:  *  AnambaaMuior  b  an  honeet  man* 
sent  to  lie  p.  e.  mjoum]  abroad  for  the  good  of 
his  country.*"  But  the  jest  would  admit  of 
an  ill  eonstruction,  and  through  the  "mall- 
eioua  pen"  of  a  Catholic  writer  became  an  oc- 
casion of  scandal  against  the  government  of 
King  James  I. 

13.  Bocaline.  "Trajano  BoccaUni  (1656-1613) 
published  his  Raoovooli  di  Pamaao  (iVeto«  o/ 
Pamtunu)  in  1612-13,  at  Venice;  the  book 
was  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Gary, 
Earl  of  Monmouth,  in  1656  (AdveriiaemenU 
from  Pamaama  in  two  CerUuriea,  vaith  the 
Politick  TouehaLone  .  .  .  ).  There  were  many 
imitators  of  Boocalini*  but  for  this  one  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  make  researches." 
(Kbr.) 

40.  Segraia.  Op,  ciL  pp.  28-31. 

48.  Ovid,  etc.  Since  1666  Dryden  has  changed 
his  opinion:  cf.  2A*;  also  744^  4-10. 

53.  la  for.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  a« /or. 
ff03^  1.  /  have  btmUated  both.   v.  08-101* 

22.  Nothing,  etc  Aristotle  does  not  state  this 
in  so  epigrammatic  a  form,  but  implies  it  in 
Poetiea,  xzv;  Dryden  follows  Segrais:  "On  ne 
doit  appeller  faute,  dtt  Aristote,  que  oelles 
qui  se  fontoontre  I'artqu'on  professe.  jusques- 
14  mesme  qu'il  y  a  des  ignoranees  aflfect^es 
qui  ont  bonne  grace." 

31.  Blae  are,  Fl  reads  are  elae. 

83.  Splendid  miraeiea.  Specioaa  miraevia  ;  cf . 
40O>,  18,  n.  Segrais  does  not  name  Ovid,  but 
clearly  has  him  in  mind  when  he  writes: 
"Pourquoi  le  [Virgile]  oondamnera-t-on 
d'avoir  fait  une  fiction  centre  I'ordre  du 
temps  si  on  permet  bien  quelquefois  aux 
autres  pontes  de  faire  mesme  centre  I'ordre  de 
la  nature  T  " 

42.  Taaao.  The  discourse  referred  to,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ker  points  out,  is  the  second,  Dell* 
Arte  Poetiea.  Segrais  mentions  Tasso,  but  not 
his  Diacorai,  which  Dryden  had  probably 
himself  read.  Cf.  286%  50,  n. 
003*,  15.  In  the  mean  time,  etc.  What  follows,  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph,  seems  to  be  original 
with  Dryden. 

24.  Nee  para,  etc.  "Nor  of  the  whole  work  is 
any  pajrt  more  read  than  the  tale  of  a  love  not 
made  lawful  by  marriage."  Triatia,  ii.  535, 
536,  somewhat  incorrectly  quoted. 

53.  Ptdchramque,  etc.  "Devoted  to  thy  wife, 
thou  buildest  a  fair  dty."  ^neid,  iv.  266, 
267. 
fi04%  14.  Avouttua.  "The  Emperor  Augustus 
divorced  Scribonia,  his  second  wife,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  his  marriage  with  Livia. 
But  the  argument  of  our  author  from  the 
JSneid  seems  far-fetched."  Scott. 

24.  Neque,  etc.   JSneid,  iv.  337,  339;  cf.  570, 

40.  Saith,  Fl  reads  aaya. 

45.  /  have  detained,  etc.  In  this  paragraph 
Dryden  follows  very  closely  Segrais,  pp.  24- 
27.  His  Ulostration  from  Raphael  (SO51), 
however,  seems  to  be  original :  in  1095  lie  had 


published  a  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting,  with  a  critical  preface  of  his  own. 

50.  Hath.   Fl  reads  haa 

504>,  1,0.16,22,29,30.44.  Hath.  Fl  reads  Aat. 
3.  Strange.  "Mr.  Malone  reads  atrong,  but 
atrange  here  seems  to  signify  alarming  or 
atartling.**  [Scott.]  The  present  editor 
thinks  Malone's  emendation  was  very  likely 
correct. 

9.  ScaUger.  Op.  eiL  v.  2. 

10.  Saith.  Fl  reads  aays. 

16.  Solomon,  r.  Ecclesiastes  i.  9. 

31.  Quid,  etc.  "Why  do  you  deny  me  water  7 
The  use  of  water  is  free  to  all."  Ovid,  Mel. 
vi.  349. 
flOffi,  4.  Him  ao  like  him.  So  Fl.  That  is! 
JEaeaa  so  like  Augustus.  F2  reads.  Aim  ao 
like  her  ;  evidently  Dryden  was  confused  in 
making  this  change,  if  it  be  due  to  him  and 
not  to  the  printer.  * 

8.  JSneadum  genetrix.  "Mother  of  iEneas's 
race,"  the  opening  words  of  Lucretius's 
poem  De  Rerum  Natura. 

26.  Horace.  O  imitatorea,  aervum  pecua  :  "  Imi- 
tators, ye  servile  herd."   1  Bpiatlea,  zix.  19. 

38.  Cain.  v.  Genesis  iv.  16. 

53.  Citiea  had.   So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Citiea  have. 
50S*,  1.  It.  Not  found  in  Fl. 

17.  Androgeoa.  So  Fl :  F2  reads  Androgeua. 
38.  Orpheua  and  Eurydice.  Cf.  480,  480,  655- 

764. 

51.  Hath.  Fl  reads  haa. 
006%  18.  la  ao.  Fl  omits  ao. 

23.  Another  French  critic,  etc.   "St.  ^vremond 
again,  Sur  lea  Poimea  dee  Anciena,  1685." 
[KsB.]   Cf.  402*,  25.  n;  490i,  17.  n. 
40.  SimUitvdea,  etc.    The  frequent  similes  of 
Dryden's  heroic  plays  were  ridiculed  in  The 
Rehearaal  (act  ii,  so.  3) : 
"  Bates.  Now,  here  she  must  make  a  aimHa. 
**  Smith.  Where's  the  necessity  of  that,  Mr. 
BayesT 

'*  Batbb.  Because  she's  surpris'd.  That's  a 
general  rule:  you  must  ever  make  a  simile 
when  you  are  surpris'd ;  't  is  the  new  way  of 
writing." 

[Chloris  speaks  a  simile  parodying  one  in 
The  Conqueat  of  Granada.] 

Dryden  acknowledges  this  fault  in  his  pre* 
face  to  Troilua  and  Creaaida  (1679).  where  he 
has  already  adopted  the  view  expressed  here. 
—  "  No  man  is  at  leisure  to  make  sentences 
and  similes,  when  his  soul  is  in  an  agony." 
V.  SS.  vi.  278.  He  probably  drew  from  Bossu 
(vi.  3),  who  writes;  "  II  est  rare  qu'elles  (com- 
paraisons]  soient  naturelles  et  vraisemblables 
dans  la  bouche  d'une  peraonne  passionde;" 
and  quotes  with  disapprobation  some  verses 
from  Seneca's  Medea. 
0O6>,  35.  Ac,  etc.    ^neid,  i.  148-156;  cf.  034, 

213-225. 
007  S  3.  Nunc,  etc.    "  Now  was  not  the  place  for 
such  things."    Hobacb,  Are  Poet.  19,  with  a 
change  of  hia  to  hiace. 
10.  Macrobiua.  Cf.  402i,  22,  n. 

Pontanua.    His  edition  of  Virgil  was  firrt 
published  at  Augsburg  in  1599. 
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16.  Juniiu  and  TremeUius.  ▼.  1609  241,  n. 

33.  Whai  foUov>9,  etc.  From  this  poiDt  through 
fi06^  40,  Dryden  draws  most  of  his  material 
from  Segrais,  pp.  48  f. 

31.  BoMtt,  etc.  Bossu  himself  (iii.  12)  inclines 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  JBneid  to  a  single 
campaign,  making  it  begin  in  summer  and 
close  before  the  end  of  autumn  of  the  same 
3rear,  but  admits  that  his  reasons  are  not  oon- 
chuive. 

42.  He  hat  made,  etc.  This  is  really  Bossu's 
view  (cf.  the  previous  note),  which  Dryden 
remembered  vaguely  and  mixed  up  with  Ids 
present  subject.  Really,  Segrab  gives  the  ac- 
tion nearly  a  year  and  includes  winter  in  it: 
v.  607*,  41  f.  The  passage  shows  Dryden's 
extreme  carelessness. 

47.  Ronwrd.    In  the  preface  to  his  Franeiade 

.    (1572). 
0a7S  40.  Qidneliam,  etc.    JBneid,  iv.  309:    of. 

M8,  570,  447,  448. 
MS*,  7.  Ten  month*.  Fl  reads  thne  MonthB,  but 
has  the  following  statement  in  the  enata: 
'* — towards  the  bottom  of  this  psge  here  [ne] 
is  a  gross  error,  which  is  easily  corrected  by 
reading  ten  months  instead  of  three ;  the  sense 
will  direct  you  to  the  place."  This  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  Dryden's  methods  of 
work.  The  sentence  From  which  .  .  .  three 
months  (507*,  61-508^  7),  as  it  stood  in  Fl, 
was  correct,  though  carelessly  expressed. 
Three  months  referred  only  to  landino  in 
ItaiUt  and  making  ihe  toar,  and  was  taken  from 
Segrais'  phrase:  **Le  reste  [the  action  after 
^neas's  arrival  in  Italy]  petd  s^etire  patat  en 
mains  de  trots  mois."  ((X .  506>,  44.)  Reading 
over  his  own  work,  Dryden  took  as  the  sub- 
ject of  may  be  judged  all  the  phrases  from  or- 
rivino  through  makino  the  voar,  instead  of  only 
the  last  two  of  them,  and  hence  ehanged 
three  into  ten. 

20.  These,  etc.  This  sentence  seems  to  be  origi- 
nal with  Dryden. 

40.  Aurora,  etc.   jSneid,  vii.  26,  27,  32-34;  cf. 
610,  611,  34^9. 
508',  10.  Cum  stdnto,  etc.  "When  cloudy  Orion, 
suddenly  rising  from  the  waves.*'  JBnrid,  i. 
536. 

26.  Dum  jMZoiTo,  etc.  "  While  winter  and  watery 
Orion  spend  their  rage  on  the  sea.**     ^neid, 
iv.  52. 
500^  4.  For  VirgU   then.    Fl    reads   then   for 
Virga. 

8.  Than  ApoUo.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  than  from 
Apollo. 

18.  /name,  etc.  The  view  expressed  in  this  sen- 
tence was  the  usual  one  in  Dryden's  time: 
V.  Bossu.  v.  5.  and  of.  913,  587-619.  Segrais 
(p.  11)  seems  to  differ:  "lies  aociens  ont  crA 
que  pour  ce  sujet  il  faloit  encore  se  servir  de 
I'entremlse  des  dieux,  ne  pouvant  ^tablir 
autrement  la  vray-semblance  de  oes  grands 
^venemens  qui  touchent  I'imagination,  mais 
contre  qui  le  jugement  se  revolteroit  d*abord 
s'il  n'estoit  captiv^  par  une  foy  aveugle." 
This  corresponds  to  the  following  paragraph 
of  Dryden. 


86.  O  ninUvm,  eto.  JSmid,  ▼.  870^  871;  tL 
BBS^  1135,  1136. 

88.  But  machines,  ete.  t.  Segrais,  in  note  on  L 
18  above.  Rapin  (i.  23)  writes:  **Le  cfaangD- 
znent  de  NioM  en  roclier  est  une  avanture 
qui  tient  du  merveilleux:  mais  elle  devient 
vray-semblable,  dte  qu'une  divinity  k  qui  oe 
ohangement  n'est  pas  impossible,  s*en  m^le.** 

48.  Ouardum  <mods.  Of.  888MHIl>t  748i, 
14-26. 

60.  No  heroic  poem,  etc.  Segrais  (p.  12)  was  of 
the  same  opinion:  "Quelques  modernes  oat 
vouiu  mettre  les  enohimtemens  en  sa  (i.  e.  des 
dieux]  place ;  et  ii  faut  du  moins  avoOer  qu'ib 
ont  est^  plus  raisonnables  que  eeux  qui  n*ont 
youhi  ny  dieux,  ny  anges,  ny  saints,  ny  en- 
chantements.  On  le  void  par  la  reasemblanee 
qu'ont  tons  oes  ouvrages  qui  pour  entretenir 
le  merveilleux  n'ont  que  des  prodiges  de  valeur 
et  des  avantures  fortuites  entssstes  les  unes 
sur  les  autres.'* 
500*,  4.  rosso,  eto.  Gertisalsmine  Liberata,  xvili 
92—07. 

10.  CamOla.  Cf.  715*,  n,  312. 

46.  Not  have.  Fl  reads  not  to  haoe. 

47.  BIxMp.  Fl  reads  cuwp;  the  oorreet  wotd  is 

iXMP. 

54.  Nee,  etc.  **Let  not  a  god  intervene,  unless 
the  difficulty  be  worthy  a  rescuer."  Ars  PoeL 
191.  Bossu  (v.  5)  emphssiaes  the  contrast 
between  the  drama  and  epie  poetry  in  the  use 
of  machines. 
510^,  36.  Non,  etc.  Inaeourately  quoted  fhxB 
^neid,  xii.  894,  895:  the  first  words  shouM 
be,  Non  me  tua  fervida  torrent  Dicta,  ferox. 
Cf.  706, 1296, 1296. 

43.  MiUon,  etc  v.  Paradtee  Lost,  iv.  990-1015. 

46.  St.  GabrieL  Fl  i«ads  St.  MiehaeL 

46.  Satan.  FF  read  Sathan. 

62.  Jupiter,  eto.  JBneid,  xii.  726-727;  cf.  708, 

1064-1057. 
64.  Letum.  FF  read  Uihum,  whidi  shook!  have 

been  retained  in  the  text,  as  in  480*,  22. 
510*,  3.  Damna6t0,  etc.    £e(oiru«*r  ▼.  80;  of.  481, 

126. 
7.  Donisl.  V.  Daniel  v.  27. 
21.  Imparpuona.  "  An  unequal  fight."  jBneid, 

xii.  216. 
26.  Imparibus,  ete.    "With  the  fates  against 

him,  with  unequal  strength,  with  the  gods 

unfavorable."  Apparently  a  line  made  up  by 

Dryden:  cf.  jBneid,  xii.  140,  218. 
511*,  11.  O  soror,  etc.    jBneid,  xu.  632-«M;  cf. 

701,  918-921. 
38.  Omari,  etc.  This  line  Dryden  earlier  took 

for  the  motto  of  Reiiffio  Laid  ;  cf .  157,  n. 

40.  Sermonipropiora.  Hosacb,  i  Atftrts,  iv.  42. 

41.  But  VirffH,  etc.  Cf.  886S  5. 

47.  What  he  says,  ete.  v.  558,  561-577. 
511*,  7.  Ceeaura.      "Here   used   for  elision    of 

vowels :  called  synalepha  in  885*,  11."  (Kbr.) 
This  is  a  blunder  on  Dryden's  part;  a  oowuro 
is  really  a  metrical  pause  in  the  verse. 
512*,  12.  Si  plura,  etc.  *'If  there  are  many 
beauties  in  a  poem,  I  sliall  not  be  offeoded 
by  a  few  blots,  which  carelessness  has  let 
drop,  or  against  which  human  nature  hafl 
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failed  to  guard."  >ir«  Po€«.  361-353,  afisfatly 
changed  at  the  beginning. 

35.  St,  ete.  BehouM,  iii.  6. 

36.  ^o6m.  ete.  v.  n.  76*,  24,  n;  ef.  886*,  46  f. 
In  the  epigram  referred  to.  Martial  complains 
that  Roman  poets  cannot  use  the  same  metri- 
cal licenses  as  thoee  of  Greece. 

46.  Malhfrhe.    Dryden  makes  too  bold  a  deduc- 
tion from  Boileau's  verses  in  VArt  PoHiqw,  i : 
Enfln  Malherbe  Tint,  et.  Is  premier  en  Prance, 
nt  tenfclr  dans  lee  Ters  one  Jaiie  cadence. 

Malherbe  (1556-1628)  was  in  some  respects 
the  founder  of  the  classic  French  literature; 
the  use  of  patMes,  however,  is  known  in  the 
earliest  French  poems. 

51.  Die,  etc.  Beloow,  iii.  106, 107;  cf.  497, 
163-166. 
612,*  5.  Cooper't  RiU.  By  Sir  John  Denham; 
cf.  814*«  52,  n.  Dryden's  praise  of  the  couplet 
he  quotes  n^ade  it  famous  among  eighteenth- 
century  critics. 

42.  Ten  tyUabl^s.  "Dryden  probably  judged 
hastily,  from  the  decasyllabic  verse  of 
Ronsard*s  Franeiade  (1572),  that  the  Alex- 
andrine was  not  of  long  standing  in  French 
poetry."  (Kbr.)  Dryden  is  of  course  wrong 
in  speaking  of  feet  in  French  or  Italian 
poetry.  —  Rapin  writes  (ii.  16) :  **  Le  genre  de 
vers  qu'il  [Ronsard]  a  pris  n'est  pas  asses 
majestueuz  pour  un  poeme  herolque.'* 

54.  Pondere,  rum  nwnero.  "By  weight,  not  by 
number." 
513S    1.  The  French,  etc.  Rapin  (i.  31)  develops 
the  thought:   "La  puretis  du  style    qu'on 
cherche  en  ndtre  langue  affoiblit  la  pofisie." 

7.  The  turn,  etc.  Ct,  319*,  41,  n;  385*,  5  f; 
744*,  25  f. 

18.  Ignoacenda,  etc.  Georgica,  iv.  489;  <rf.  486, 
704,705. 

25.  Semivirumqw,  etc.  "  A  bull  half  a  man,  and 
a  man  half  a  bull."  AraAmai.  ii.  24,  with  the 
order  of  the  hemistichs  reversed.  "The  story, 
as  told  by  Seneca,  is,  that  some  of  Ovid's 
friends  having  requested  him  to  leave  out  of 
his  works  three  verses  which  they  should 
name,  he  agreed,  provided  he  might  save 
three,  pointed  out  by  himself.  The  lines, 
being  put  by  both  parties  into  the  hands  of 
arbitrators,  proved  the  same.  One  of  them 
was  that  cited  by  our  author.  Controvertia, 
U.  2  (10),  12."   [Maloiob.] 

30.  One  of  their  oum  great  atMors.  Rapin  (ii.  20) 
complains  that  French  tragedy  depends  not 
on  terror  and  pity,  but  on  gakmterie,  "  Peut- 
6tre  que  n6tre  nation,  qui  est  naturellement 
galante,  a  6t6  oblige  par  la  necessity  de  son 
caractere  k  se  faire  un  systeme  nouveau  de 
tragedie,  pour  s'accommoder  4  son  humour. 
.  . .  G'est  aussi  peut-Mre  par  la  galanterie  que 
ndtre  siecle  s'est  aviatf  de  sauver  la  foiblesse 
de  son  genie,  ne  pouvant  pas  soOtenir  to(^jours 
une  m^me  action  par  la  grandeur  des  paroles 
et  des  sentimens."  Professor  Ker  thi nks,  how- 
ever, that  Dryden  haa  St.  Svremond  in  mind. 

36.  Triumvir  and  proecrHfer.  The  two  nouns  are 
in  italics  in  FF. 

44.  HieexHe.  CV.  88,  8e>. 


40.  JSTon/ii,  etc.  "Augustus  was  not  so  holy  or  so 
benign  as  the  trumpet  of  Virgil  proclaims;  his 
having  had  good  taste  in  poetry  wins  him  par- 
don for  the  unjust  proserip^n."  Orlando 
Furioeo,  zzzv.  26,  from  the  words  of  St.  John 
to  Astolfo.  (Dryden's  spelling  of  the  Italian 
is  here  retained.)  On  the  whole  passtge,  cf. 
746S  13-18. 
618*,  3.  Spenaer.  By  the  allegorical  soheme  of 
hb  poem,  Spenser  really  is  truer  to  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Bossu  (cf.  n.  489^  29)  than 
is  any  other  great  epic  poet. 

12.   The  two  brothera.  v.  601S  18,  n. 

14.  Hannibal  Can,  Cf.  177*,  18,  n;  888i,6. 

20.  Le  Clen.  "Jean  Le  Clerc  (1657-1736)  in 
Biblioth^ue  Universelle  et  Historique,  t.  iz. 
p.  219  {de  VAnnfe  1688) :  Baaai  de  Critique, 
o^  Von  tdehe  de  montrer  en  qimh  eonaiate  Is 
Poiiaie  dea  Hibreuz."  Kbb. 

31.  Tho*  perhapa,  etc.  Dryden  jestingly  com- 
pares himsetf  to  these  voluminous  poets, 
whom  he  somewhat  unjustly  despised.  On 
Wither  (the  correct  form  of  the  name),  cf.  88. 
zv.  288. 

45.  Doctor  MoreUi,  "  Dr.  Henry  MorelH,  one  of 
the  Ck>llege  of  Phyrioans  in  our  author's 
time."  [Malonb.] 
614^  4.  Sorti,  etc  ^neid,  z.  460;  cf.  869,  633. 
Dryden  is  probably  wrong  here;  PlUlas's 
words,  "  My  father  is  able  to  bear  either  fat«," 
are  in  reply  to  a  taunt  of  Turnus,  traoalated 
in  661,  625. 

24.  iStcaie,  etc.  /did.  473;  cf.  069,  665,  666. 

48.  Your  LordAip.  This  refers  to  a  translation 
pubKshed  anonymously  in  Sylwa  (1685)  under 
the  title,  PaH  of  VirgUa  4th  Georgieh,  Bng- 
liahed  by  an  unknown  hand.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Sheffield's  Worka,  1723. 

50.  Lord  Roecommon.  His  translation  of  the 
Sixth  Eclogue  was  included  in  MieeUlanv 
Poema,  1684;  cf.  168. 

52.  iStr  John  Denham.  Denham  translated  The 
Deairvetion  of  Troy  (from  ^neid,  ii),  and  The 
Paaaion  of  Dido  for  JBneaa  (from  jBneid,  iv) : 
cf.  91;  319>,  60;  619>,  5;  744',  52,  n. 

53.  Mr.  Waller,  etc.  Waller  translated  JBneid, 
iv.  437-588;  Cowley  translated  Oeorgiee,  ii. 
458-^40.    On  Cowley,  cf.  ISl',  45,  n. 

614*,  23.  A  former  diaaertnHon.  His  Parallei  of 
Poetry  and  Painting,  included  in  his  preface  to 
his  version  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting 
(cf.  n.  504S  45):  v.  SS.  xvii.  328.  Cf.  749*, 
20-24. 

30.  And  i  have,  FF  read  and  ^os;  the  insertion 
of  /  seems  necessary. 

38.  Segraia,  etc.  Segrais  (pp.  2-4)  distinguishes 
his  three  classes  according  to  the  predomi- 
nance in  them  of  memory,  wit  (esprit),  or 
judgment.  The  first  class  judges  by  words,  the 
second  by  figures  or  by  fine  thoughta  (belles 
pens^es),  the  third  by  the  general  alructure  of  a 
work  (discours).  Dryden's  three  classes  are 
founded  on  eoneeita,  bombcut,  and  true  elevct- 
tion  of  atyle :  compare  his  own  literary  devel- 
opment, as  sketched  in  B.  S.  xxsai.  Taldng 
his  general  conception  from  Segrtts,  Dryden 
develops  it  hidependently. 
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48.  Mob.  The  word,  as  Profenor  Ker  notes, 
was  just  oominc  into  um  at  thia  time. 
51ffS  14.  Mancanarea.  Professor  Ker  thinks  that 
for  his  illustration  Dryden  is  indebted  to 
Bouhours,  EniretienB  d^AritU  et  d^Eughu: 
I  J.  La  Ltmgue  Franfoiae. 

27.  Ouwn's  Epigrams,  v.  287S  15,  n. 

30.  Pcuie,  So  FF;  SS.  and  K.  read  Uute,  Cf. 
738^  40*  798*  603. 

47.  A  wtt,  etc.  Lord  Rochester:  cf.  744>,  11; 
and,  on  Rochester's  relations  with  Dryden, 
V.  B.  S.  XXV,  xxvi;  283*»  4,  n. 

54.  He  chotBt  etc.  Dryden  now  draws  on  a  later 
section  of  Segrais  (pp.  45-48).  entitled: 
'*Qu'il  faut  tascher  de  plaire  seulement  aux 
esprits  relevea,  et  que  o'a  est^  la  mazime  de 
Virgile." 
515^  18.  Imagination.  "Imagination  has  been 
degraded  in  meaning  since  Dryden  explained 
its  functions  in  the  AocowU  of  Annua  Mvror 
bilis;  what  here  is  called  imaginoiion  is  there 
called  fanciff  or  invention  and  faney."  Kbb. 
Cf.  25. 

23.  Marini'9  Adone.  Published  at  Paris  in  1623. 
The  a£Feotation  of  its  style  was  proverbial. 
Marini  (or  Marino)  (1500-1625)  had  some 
influence  on  English  literature;  Crashaw's 
Sospetto  d'Herode  is  a  free  translation  from 
him. 

27.  MobOitaU,  ete.  ^neid,  iv.  175;  cf.  567, 
253,254. 

40.  BnteUu9.   v.  586,  605-613. 

45.  iVec,  etc.  **  I  care  not  for  the  gifts."  ^noid, 
V.  400. 

Dampier.  "His  New  Voyage  round  Ois 
World  came  out  in  this  year.  Dampier  is 
speaking  of  Quito,  in  the  year  1684: '  I  know 
no  place  where  gold  is  found  but  what  is  very 
unhealthy' (ch.  vi.)."  [Kbb.] 
516S  12.  Mr.  Creech.  Cf.  180%  41,  n.  Creech's 
version  of  Manilius  was  a  new  book,  being 
printed  in  this  same  year,  1607. 

25.  Philarchue.  "  Phyllarchus  was  Jean  (3oulu 
deSt.  Francois;  his  criticism  of  Balaac's style 
appeared  in  1627,  Leliree  de  Phyliarque  in 
Ariete  oH  U  eel  traieU  de  VHoquenee  franQoiee. 
Dryden  refers,  not  quite  accurately,  to  a  pas- 
sage in  Letter  xxi."  [Kbr.]  Balsac  was  re- 
garded as  the  model  of  French  prose  style  in 
the  earlier  seventeenth  century. 

42.  Ariielee.  Dryden  expands  a  hint  taken  from 
Segrais  (p.  64):  "J'ay  resolu  d'enfermer  le 
plus  de  sens  que  je  pourrois  en  aussi  peu  de 
paroles  que  le  desir  de  la  nettet^  et  la  oon- 
trainte  de  notre  langue,  qui  ne  peut  oublier  les 
articles,  me  le  pourroit  permettre." 
^16*»  15.  Ambergrie,  FF  read  Ambergreace^ 

37.  Yet  I  may,  etc  (X.  Segrais  (pp.  65,  66): 
"  Enfin  mettant  en  usage  tous  les  mAteriaux 
de  ce  divin  auteur,  i'ay  voulu  donner  I'Enelde 
en  franoois,  oonmie  i'ay  oonoeu  qu'il  I'eust 
donnte  luy-mesme,  s'il  fust  n^  sujet  de  noetre 
glorieux  monarque;  mais  en  reconnoissant 
toQjours  que  j'estois  bien  ^loign4  de  la  sub- 
limits de  son  genie." 
517S  5.  A  Pindaric.  **  Now  more  oommonly 
called  an  Alexandrine.  Pope  had  perhaps  this 
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passage  in  his  memory  when  he  oompQeed 
the  famous  triplet  descriptive  of  Myden's 
versification: 

Waller  was  smooth ;  tmt  Dryden  taoffht  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  fall  resoanding  llne« 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

{Firtt  Bputte  qf  the  Second  Boot  of  Boraee^ 
9B7-9W.)"   Scon. 

10.  Chapman.  "Triplets  in  Chapman's  Odye- 
eey,  e.  g.  iv.  27,  v.  361,  vi.  351."   [Kbr.] 

12.  Mr.  Cowley.  Professor  Ker  i4>tly  quotes 
from  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley :  "Cowley  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  poet  that  mingled  Alexan- 
drines at  pleasure  with  the  common  heroic  of 
ten  syllables.  ...  Of  triplets  in  his  Davideie 
he  makes  no  use,  and  perhaps  did  not  at  first 
think  them  allowable ;  but  he  appears  after- 
wards to  have  changed  his  mind,  for,  in  the 
verses  on  the  government  of  Cromwell,  be  in- 
serts them  liberally  with  great  hapiHness." 
a.  181^  45,  n. 

39.  But  at,  etc.  (X.  417 1,  24-34.  "Cowley  was 
forced  abroad  by  the  ill  fate  of  the  royal 
party  in  the  civil  wars."   [SoorfT.] 

55.  Hemietiehe.    Cf.  110,    87,  n;  922,  48,  n. 
Dryden  has  changed  his  mind  since  writing 
Abealom  and  AdvUopheL 
517>,  15.  Him,    or    any.    So  Fl,  but  with  no 
comma;  F2  reads  him  any. 

29.  Quern,  etc.  id?n«id,  iii.  340.  "Whom  to  you, 
while  Troy  was  ahready  —  smoking,  CreQsa 
brought  forth." 

39.  Mieenum,  etc.  ABneid,  vi.  164, 165.  "Mise- 
nus  the  son  of  ^lolus,  than  whom  none  was 
more  excellent  at  rousing  heroes  with  lus 
trumpet  —  and  kindling  war  by  his  song." 
5181,  2.  Nile.  v.  384,  565-572;  of.  130,  167- 
174;  886,553. 

8.  Boocace,eUi.  QeeliiaConelueioneddr  AtUore^ 
appended  to  the  Decamerone.   (Kbb.] 

45.  Hammered  money,  etc.  v.  131,  229,  n.  At 
this  time  there  was  great  oonfusion  and  di»- 
tress  in  England  through  the  circulation  of 
clipped  hammered  coins:  v.  Maeaulay.  eh. 
xxi.  Dryden  himself  was  a  sufferer:  see  his 
letters  to  Tonson,  SS.  xviiL  126,  128.  [Kbb.] 
518*,  24.  He  inetancee,  etc  v.  Segraus,  p.  69. 

26.  Cupid.  Dryden's  slip  for  Aecaniue :  v.  584, 
960-074  (II.  691-694  of  the  L*Un). 

30.  Oive.  FF  read  gieee,  doubtless  a  misprint. 
42.  Quern,  etc.  Adapted  from  Horace,  Odee,  iv. 

2 :  "  Whoever  is  eager  to  emulate  him,  poises 
himself  on  wings  waxened  by  the  craft  of 
Daodalus,  and,  [falling,]  will  give  his  name  to 
the  glassy  sea." 

49.  Aude,  etc.  ^neid,  vUL  364,  365;  of.  631, 
479,  480. 

62.  /  eonlenm.  "Nevertbeleos,  our  author,  long 
before  undertaking  the  translation  of  Virgil, 
had  given  a  noble  paraphrase  of  these  lines  in 
the  Hind's  address  to  the  Panther."  [Sooir.] 
V.  235,  1283-1285. 
519S  5.  Florimel.  v.  Foeris  Qusens,  V.  iiL  22-24. 

54.  The  laU  BaH  of  LauderdaU.  Richard  Afait- 
land  (1653-^6),  fourth  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Since  the  Revolution  he  had  been  living 
abroad,  mainly  in  Franoa,  as  an  exile.   His 
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tnuuUtion  of  Vi^l  wma  published  posthu- 
mously in  LoadoD. 

5i9S  30.  Two  other  tooHhy  frienda.  These  were 
AddisoQ  and  Knightly  Chetwood.  That  Ad- 
dison wrote  An  Bsaay  on  the  Oeorgice  is 
known  from  Tickell's  preface  to  Addison's 
oollected  works,  1721,  and  from  Steele's  pre- 
face to  The  Drummer.  Drydea,  in  a  letter  to 
Tonson  concerning  the  second  edition  of  the 
Virgil,  clearly  indicates  that  Chetwood  wrote 
the  Preface  to  the  PaetoraU:  **I  have  also 
written  this  day  to  Mr.  Chetwood,  and  let 
him  know,  that  the  book  is  immediately  goe- 
iiig  to  the  press  again.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
printer  shou'd  begin  with  the  first  Pastoral, 
and  print  on  to  the  end  of  the  Qeorgiques,  or 
farther,  if  occasion  be,  till  Dr.  Chetwood  cor- 
rects his  preface,  which  he  writes  me  word  is 
printed  very  false."  (Malone,  1, 2 :  02, 63 ;  SS. 
zviii.  139.)  Malone  (III,  547)  states,  without 
giving  grounds  for  his  opinion,  that  Chet- 
wood also  wrote  the  lAf^  0/  Virgil,  and  Addi- 
son the  argtanenta  in  prose. 
36.  Caue^d,  Fl  reads  occasioned. 
52.  The  Tproper  terms.  Cf.  94>,  36,  n.  Dryden 
has  now  adopted  the  view  typical  of  the 
pseudo-classic  period,  which  remained  un- 
changed until  the  rise  of  the  romantic  school. 

B90^9  10.  Four  preliminary  lines. 

nie  ego,  qui  quondam  gradll  modulatus  avena 
Carmen,  et,  egresona  itlyls,  Yldna  ooegi 
Ut  qoamvls  avido  parerent  arra  colono, 
Oratom  opus  agricoUs ;  at  nunc  horrentla  Martls. 

These  lines  are  rejected  as  spurious  by  most 
editors  of  Virgil. 

42.  Of  the  opinion.  Fl  omits  the. 

43.  ruoca  and  Varius.  Servius  tells  a  story 
that,  since  Virgil  had  left  his  JEneid  imperfect, 
Augustus  bade  the  poet's  friends  Tucca  and 
Varius  edit  the  work,  adding  nothing,  but 
destroying  what  was  superfluous;  and  that 
they  therefore  retrenched  the /our  preHminatry 
lines  of  which  Dryden  speaks. 

520*,  21.  Place,  bui.  FF  read,  place.  But ;  and, 
in  the  next  line.  Translation  :  Want. 

42.  Sixth  Pastoral.  Cf.  514S  50,  n. 
Pharmaeetitria.  Dryden  refers  to  one  of  the 

two  translations  of  Eclogue  viii  in  MisceUany 
Poems,  1684;  "by  Mr.  Stafford"  and  "by  Mr. 
Chetwood ; "  probably  to  the  former :  v.  710S 
n.  Past.  VIII. 

43.  Orpheus,   v.  n.  514^  48. 

B»V,  1.  Brichthonius.  Cf.  406,  467,  177-184. 
The  story  to  which  Dryden  alludes  goes  back 
to  a  note  by  Servius  on  that  passage. 

20.  Your  noble  kinsman.  "  Their  mothers  were 
half-sisters."    [Soorr.] 

39.  For  tpant.  Fl  rwMls  for  your  want. 

52.  Ad  elerum.  **«.  e.  addressed  to  the  learned. 
A  Latin  sermon  preached  before  the  Clergy 
assembled  in  Convocation,  or  in  the  Univer- 
nties  for  degrees  in  divinity,  is  entitled  dmeio 
adClerum.*'  Malonb. 
538,  102.  Tuscan.  FF  here  and  often  read 
Thusean,  but  Tuscan  is  also  found,  ss  640, 
180.  FF  have  many  simiUr  variants,  not  re- 
corded in  these  notes.  It  is  difficult  to  dedde 


which  of  them  are  significant ;  perhaps  Alelhes 
(534, 172),  for  example,  should  be  corrected 
to  Aletes. 
535,  249.  Fiery.  Fl  reads  smoaking. 
630,  342,  343.    One:  throne.    This  rhyme  was 
probably   already  somewhat  arohiUo   when 
Dryden  wrote. 
357.  Know,  etc.  Cf.  499>,  42,  n. 
365.  liUus.  FF  veBLdJulus. 

537,  394.  Repay.  Fl  reads  reward. 

428.  Ledge  of  rocks.  Fl  reads  hollow  Roek. 
580,  622.  Fated.  Fl  reads  fatal. 

671.  Procession.  Fl  reads  Precession. 

531,  734.  Lowly.  Fl  reads  htmble. 
748.  A  land,  etc.  Cf.  554,  221,  n. 

532,  763.  Drive.  Fl  reads  drives. 
773.  Augment.  Fl  reads  prevent. 
834.  **Hs,  etc.  Cf.  330,  970. 

538,  842.871.  Shipwrecked ;  shxpwrack'd.  SoFF. 
873.  Claim r  So  SS.;   FF  read  claim/  Many 

simiUr  cases  occur  later,  as  574,  774,  776; 
575,  866;  577,  975;  500,  185;  009,  620; 
OOe,  1163;  039,  89;  045,  531,  539; 075, 270; 
081,  770;  704,  1153;  700,  1261, 1263.  Con- 
trast 065,  918,  n. 
905.  Cost).  So  FF;  SS.  closes  the  parenthesis 
after  work  in  the  next  line. 

584,  949.  As.   Fl  reads  That. 

585,  1000.  The  hero.  Fl  reads  his  Father. 
580,  26.  And.  Fl  reads  With, 

45.  Monster  fabric.  Fl  reads  fatal  Engine. 

52.  Laocoon.  So  printed  in  FF ;  the  word  can  be 
pronounced  as  three  syllables  wherever  it  oc- 
curs in  Dryden:  cf.  539,  267,  281 ;  540,  301. 

588,  210.  Adjur'd.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  abiur'd. 

540,  324.  Ood's.  FF  read  Oods;  but  Virgil's  cM 
juseu  shows  that  a  singular  is  intended. 

354.  PsUdes.  Fl  reads  foul  Treason. 

541,  416.  And.  Fl  reads  The. 

543,  477.  Bold.  Fl  reads  fierce. 

544,  646.  Raised  on  spires.  Cf .  781,  29. 

545,  660.  Yield.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  yields,  an  evi- 
dent misprint.  * 

546,  761.  Obeyed.  Followed  by  a  comma  in  FF. 
763.  A  headless  carcass,  etc.   Iliis  is  the  last  line 

of  Denham's  Destruction  of  Troy  ;  cf .  514S  52, 
n.  In  the  footnote  FF  read  Derhan,  by  a  mis- 
inint. 

548,  934.  Slake.  So  SS.;  FF  read  shake. 

549,  970.  HaUow*d.  Fl  reads  hoUow'd. 
551,  18.  Cleave.  Fl  reads  tempt. 

40.  Terror.  Fl  reads  Horror,  ooireoted  to 
Tsrroiir  in  the  errata. 

53.  With  gore.  Fl  reads  wUh  purple  Core. 
558,  142.  ImperiaL  Fl  reads  Immortal. 

554,  221-224.  A  land  .  .  .  name.  Cf.  581,  748- 
751.  The  repetition  occurs  also  in  the  Latin. 

555,  356.  The  Sun's.  Fl  reads  Phabus. 

558,  527.  Veer,  etc.  This  line  is  difficult  to  uu- 
derstand;  Professor  Saintsbnry  wishes  to 
onend  veer  to  'ware.  But  possibly  ssa  and 
kmd  may  be  taken  as  the  subject  of  veer : 
**Let  sea  and  land  depart  (shift  their  direc- 
tion) to  the  starboard." 
568.  iire  displayed,  d.  400,  1031,  n. 

558,  593.  He  gave  me  Ueense.  He  let  me  go. 

500,  728.  Cloud,  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  CUmds. 
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iMIl*  787.  From,  Fl  reads  At. 
809.  CfVBhp9\  FF  read  Cifdop\  but  cf.  502, 
852. 
M3,  885.  THmbUno,  Fl  reads  trmU>Ud. 
064,  17.  18.  Fear,  eto.  Fl  reads: 

Fear  neyer  barbonn  in  a  Koble  Miod, 
Bat  Modesty,  wltb  )ast  Aamanoe  Joln'd. 

51.  Hyarbaa,  Cf.  ff70,  471,  n. 
565*  105.  Wand'rino.  Fl  reads  wmd^ring. 
128.  8hoH  a/»  etc    Fl  reads: 

And,  left  unbuilt,  are  ihorler  of  the  Sky. 
151-158.  Who,  eto.  FF  panctuate  as  foUows: 
(151)  FooU  .  .  .  chum,  (152)  AUianee,  .  .  . 
rtfumt  iXSS)  eompfti :  (154)  Jove,  .  .  .  Des- 
Hny.  (155)  forbid,  .  .  .  Comnwnd,  (156) 
Land.  (157)  Trojan,  .  .  .  Liim.  (158)  L«vues. 
.  .  .  ^ivf^  f  The  rearrancement  in  tike  text 
follows  SS.,  and  is  in  aooord  with  the  L*tin 
oripnal.  Dovbi  (154)  is  used  half  in  its  usual 
sense,  half  in  that  (common  in  Shakespeare) 
of  apprthmuiotit  dread  ;  henoe  it  is  followed 
first  by  leei  and  then  by  or, 
M6,  230.  Or  see,  eto.  Fl  reads: 

Or  see  the  Lyon  from  the  HlUs  dsseend. 
fl67»  271.  Thuige  done,  etc    The  fourteen-syl- 
lable  line  may  be  meant  to  symbolise  the 
tattling  of  the  goddess,   a.  139, 94,  n. 
293.  Bnrich'd,   So  SS.;  FF  read  «fine&,  which 
may  possibly  be  what  Dryden  wrote:  cf.  400, 
1031,  n. 
303.  Blood  of.  Fl  reads  offered. 
M8,  300.  Qod  begine.    So  Fl;  F2  reads  Qode 
beffine,  an  evident  misprint. 
373.  Seek.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  aeeke. 
570,  471.  Hyarba.   Here  and  in  067,  283;  564, 
51,  the  text  follows  FF.  If  FF  are  printed  as 
I^den  intended,  his  usage  varies  between 
Hyarba  and  Hyarbae. 
572,  603,  604.  Bind  .  .  .  wind.    Fl  reads  binds 
.  .  .  irtnds. 
631.  My  death,  eto.  Fl  reads: 

]f  y  Death  shall  leave  yon  of  my  Crown  posiess'd. 
574,  780.    *Tie  true.    Fl  reads  Tie  £rue;  — F2 
raads  Tie  truer  After  this  line  Fl  has  the  fol- 
lowing, omitted  in  F2 : 

kn  ESxile  follows  whom  a  Qoeen  rellev'd ! 
791.  Sieter.  Omitted  in  F2. 
577,  22  (Arg.).   Who  ie.  Fl  reads  vho  teas. 

579,  99.  Flow*ry.  Fl  reads  fruUful. 
115.  TAtis  ridtfltf,  etc  Cf.  731,29. 

580,  160.  Sergeethue.    So  Fl,  as  ordinarily:   F2 
here  reads  Sergeelue,  but  usually  Seryeethue. 

583,  307.  Ovxlty  of  my  vow.    Translating  voH 
reus,  "  bound  by  my  vow  (in  case  my  request 
is  granted)."  Cf.  757,  427. 
339.  DemoleOe.    Here  and  in  1.  847  FF  read 
Demoleue. 

583,  404.  Siher-ehidded,  8oS8.;FFraad5tZper'd 
eludded. 

584,  450.  451.    Hetd  bribed,  etc    Fl  reads  (cf. 
033,  77,  78): 

Had  brib*d  the  Judges  to  protect  hit  Claim ; 
Besides  Diores  does  as  load  exelatan. 

479.  OaunOet-fUffU.  FF  read  OatmUel  fiyfU,  sug- 
oesting,  by  the  small  letter,  that  fight  be 


taken  as  a  verb;  It  is,  However,  far  more  nat- 
ural to  regard  it  as  a  noun. 
587,  689.  Feathered,  Fl  raads  pointed. 
690.  Avovre.  FF  reeA  Avywree. 
707.  Oiiee.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  gave. 
586«  743.  Place.    **  Dryden  here  uses  place  for 
eminence  of  rank.   Ascanius  was  the  last  in 
order,  but  the  first  in  dignity;  this,  by  the 
mjf  is  an  Ovidian  point  superinduced  upon 
the  simplicity  of  Virgil  —  Bxiremue,  formaque 
ante  omnee  puleher,   /tctus.'*     [Sooit.]    Cf. 
5i3>,  7  f. 
770.  Waye.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Wave. 
580,  838.    Fire.    Fl,    probably  by  a  mkprint. 
reads  Ftrr. 
840.  Wrapped  in  amate.    FF  read  Wrap*4  ta 

a  mate  ;  SS.  reads  Aofrf  m  amoMe. 
860.  Firee.  Fl  reads  Fire. 
860.  Bovghe.  Fl  reads  Leavee, 
860.  Ariee.    Cf.  400,  1031,  o. 
501,  991.  A  rieing.  Fl  reads  To  raise  a. 
503,  1090.  Lie.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  lay. 

503,  1133.  The.  Fl  reads  hie. 
18.  Fly.  Fl  reads  ^un. 

504,  29.  Thoee.  Fl  reads  theee. 

34.  The  Cretan  queen.  Pasiphae ;  cf.  403, 109,  a. 
49.  Aeeay'd.  Fl  reads  eeeay*d. 
53.  Bager.  Fl  reads  Prepared. 

506,  243.  Son  of.  Fl  reads  Son  to. 

507,  285.  OliU'ring.  FF  read  glUterine,  which 
should  have  been  retained  in  the  text;  but  in 
1.  312  FF  have  gliU'Hng. 

506,  381.    Malignant  light.    Mistranslating  Ivce 
moiiffna,  ••  the  scanty  li^t."     Cf.  704,116. 
402.  Qeryon.   The  name  is  properly  Oefryon  or 
Oery'onee  ;  Dryden  here  and  in  638,  367  mis> 
takenly  writes  Oert/on. 
500,  419.  Freighte.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  frighU. 
435.  Wondering.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  wond'rin0. 
461.  Amid^,  etc  Cf.  141,  310. 

600,  519.  Colm'd.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  daim'd, 

601,  558.  She  eaiU.  So  SS.;  FF  raad  he  eaile. 

604.  Paeiphae.   Cf.  403,  109.  n. 

605.  Phtrdra'e  ghoet.  Cf.  733,  381;  735,  576; 
738,  851. 

606.  There.  Fl  reads  Chaat.  Dryden  accents 
incorrectly  Laodafmia  instead  of  Laodami'a : 
cf.  730,  7.  n  ;  854,  44.  n. 

608.  Catuue.    Cf.  856,  857,  234-287;  787,  63. 

614.  Seee.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  rune.  The  change, 
even  if  made  by  Dryden  himself,  is  an  evi- 
dent deterioration  of  the  text. 

603,  733.  Lo.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Let. 

604,  784.  Th*  Alaan  twine.  Cf.  367,  237.  n. 

605,  892.  The  choir.   So  Fl ;  F2  reads  their  Choir. 

606,  931.  Code*.  Fl  reads  Code;  F2  reads  Gotte. 
948.  Emhracee.    So  Fl;    F2    reads  Bmbraee : 

misprints  are  frequent  in  this  part  of  F2. 
962.  Fields.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  Field. 
667,  1057.  Your.  Fl  reads  our. 

1062.  The  eeat.  Fl  reads  hie  Seat. 
608,  1092.  Nephew*e.  So  FF;  perhaps  nephews' 
should  be  substituted.  Nephew  Is  used  in  the 
sense  of  descsndcmf ;  cf.  845,  499. 
1099.  ^^istts*.  FF  read  Nieue,  which  may  be  a 
misprint  for  iViso's,  representing  Nyete  of  the 
L*tin. 
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1111.  Ht  Matt,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

For  flgliting  Fields  hii  Troops  ^  >lutll  itrepare- 

6ia»  1237,  1238.  Trw  .  .  .  Kes.  These  Unes  are 
not  found  in  Fl ;  but  in  the  Notea,  at  the  head 
of  the  note  on  1.  1236  (of.  714^)  ooouib  the 
statement:  Bu  the  cardtMnett  of  the  Aman- 
uensis, the  two  next  Linee  are  toa$Uino*  which 
I  thue  eupply  out  of  the  OrioiiuU  CopVt  — 
(text  as  printed.)  In  F2  this  statement  is  of 
course  omitted. 

7  (Arg.).  Othere,   So  Fl ;  F2  reads  other, 

28.  Which,  So  Fl :  F2  reads  With, 

38.  Sote.  So  Fl :  F2  reads  eat. 

611,  84.  High.  Fl  reads  groat, 

612,  142.  Thy.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  the. 
179.  Bleel.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  beet. 

613,  205.  SOeete.  Fl  reads  electe. 

206.  In  thie.  Fl  reads  On  thie,  by  a  misprint, 
corrected  in  the  errata,  but  repeated  in  F2. 

614,  302.  From.  So  Fl;  omitted  in  F2,  by  a 
misprint. 

328.  Seek.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  eee. 

615,  360.  AU.  So  Fl;  F2  reads  And. 

616,  439.  Near.  Fl  reads  to. 

446.  Another.  Fl  reads  her  noHve,  chanced  in 
the  errata. 

617,  549.  Wreathes.  Fl  reads  crowne,  correoted 
in  the  errata  to  wreathe. 

554.  Suff*rtno.  Fl  reads  paeaive. 
619,  668.  Feed.  Fl   reads  /Ett,  chanced  in  the 
errata. 

716.  Woe.   So  Fl ;    omitted  in  F2  by  a  mis- 
print. 

630,  745.  Around.  Fl  reads  above. 

631,  857.  Shot.  Fl  reads  came. 

633,  910.  Hie  ample.  SoFl;  F2nada  the  ample. 

925.  Pomp.    F2  lias  a  colon  after   tliis  word; 
Fl  has  no  pause  at  alL 

946.  Dewy.  Fl  reads  roeie,  changed  in  the  errata. 
623,  1015.  Semethie.   So  FF;  perhaps  merely  a 
misprint  for  Sebelhie. 

1022.  And.  Fl  reads  AU. 
<t34,  1036.  Wounde.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  wound. 

1047.  AUare.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Altar. 

1075.  T/ie  more,  etc.  Fl  reads: 

The  more  the  Winds  bis  kindled  Course  inspire. 
The  more  with  fury  bom'd  the  biasing  Fire. 

1097.  The  nobler  Pdttae.  Cf.  738,  782. 
625,  20.  Fate.     FF  place  a  period  after  this 
word,  and  a  colon  after  name  (1.  22). 
23.  Miechief.  Fl  reads  Miachiefe. 

636,  73.  (?reaHmmdmr«'«.  This  translates  Virgil's 
proam  ;  FF  read  great  Orandeire*e. 

141,  142.  Skiee  .  .  .  fries.     Fl    reads     Sky  : 
.  .  .  fry. 

637,  183,  184.  Maia.  FF  read  Maja. 

638,  267.  Oeryon.  Cf.  508,  402.  n. 

630,  313.  Adverse.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Averse. 
326.  BehOd.   So  FF;  SS.  emends,  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, into  behold. 
349.  Thoro\  Fl  reads  thorough ;   F2.  through. 

352.  Wondering.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  wand:ring. 

353.  Behold.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Beheld. 

630,  398.  Typhous.  So  FF;  Dryden  has  the 
name  correctly.  Typhosus,  in  7,  37. 


681,  446.  Carmental.  So  Fl:  F2 reads Comislol. 

474.  Once,  etc.    Dryden  introduces  a  satirieal 
touch  not  found  in  the  original. 

483.  With.  Vi  reads  which. 
633,  524.  Or  my.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  o/ spy. 

542.  When.  Fl  reads  And. 

633,  641.  TtrU  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  (fv'd, 

669.  Listless.    Fl  reads  lifeless,  changed  in  the 
errata. 

634,  681.  Apprentiship.  So  FF. 

726.  Rsfum.  Meaning,  of  course,  nothing  more 
than  the  residue  —  pars  cetera.  [Saintsbubt.1 
732.  Infold.  Cf.  400,  1031,  n. 

636,  828.  Plated,  So  Fl;  F2  reads  Pknted. 

637,  886.  Catiline.  FF  place  a  colon  after  this 
word  and  make  no  pause  after  rock  in  the  next 
line;  the  text  follows  SS. 

928.  Th*  tiheretd.   Fl  reads  th'  jEthorial;  F2, 
the^therial. 

638,  1  (Arg.).  ^neae*.  FF  read  ^neas's,  but 
forms  occurring  in  verse  show  that  Dryden 
did  not  make  an  extra  syllable  of  the  genitive 
ending  after  a  final  s,  even  though  he  wrote 
(or  Tonson  printed)  an  — '«. 

640,  163.  Myriads  .  .  .  men.  Fl  reads  Mil- 
lions .  .  .  Troops. 

643,  415.  Gate.  FF  punctuate  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding lines  as  follows:  Oate.  .  .  .  vowe, 
.  .  .  iiaoonstis,  .  .  .  years,  — a  punctuation 
which  is  retained  from  Sylom  (1685),  except 
that  there  no  comma  is  found  after  vows.  The 
present  editor  follows  SS.  in  an  almost  certain 
emendation.  The  long  inversion  involved  in 
the  original  punctuation  seems  entirely  unlike 
Dryden's  style. 

644,  504.  Prevent.  Fl  reads  outwent. 

645,  527.  At  the  length,    '*At  length."    Saint»- 

BURT. 

646,  688.  Bor'd.  v.  Glossabt. 
602.  Leader.  Fl  reads  General 

611.  Dawns.    So  FF;  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
dawn.  N.  £.  D.  cites  no  similar  passage. 

647,  672.  Form.  Fl  reads  from. 

650,  920.  With,  etc.  SS.  alters  punctuation  so  as 
to  take  this  line  with  the  preceding  rather 
than  with  the  following  clauses. 

653,  17.  Contend.  Fl  reads  Contest. 

654,  107.  Takes.  Fl  reads  makes. 

655,  140.  Fatal.  Fl  reads  bloody. 

656,  247.  Asium.  The  word  is  here  retuned  from 
FF,  though  it  is  probably  a  mere  blunder  for 
Clusium,  caused  by  careless  handwriting. 

657,  284.  And  roU'd,  etc.  "This  conceit  is  not 
Virgil's."    iSccm-.l 

658,  368.  Courage.  Fl  reads  iin^er. 
388.  Ardent.  Fl  reads  equal. 

660,  503.  Mingled.  Fl  reads  crowded. 

520.  Trust,  etc.  The  antithesis  of /ee<  and  JkuuU 
is  Dryden's,  not  Virgil's. 
663,  639,  640.  War,  etc.    FF  punctuate  War; 
.  .  .  neck,  .  .  .  Sand,  .  .  . 
688.  Rest.  Fl  reads  please. 

663,  735.  Win.  FF  read  shaU,  but  the  word  is 
changed  to  wilt  in  the  errata  of  Fl. 

664,  849.  Gaping.  Fl  reads  bloody. 

665,  864.  Sovereign.  Fl  reads  loving,  changed 
in  the  errata  to  Sov'raign. 
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918.  Bride/  FF  read  Brida  t  Similar  cases  are 
668,  1209;  686,  730.    Contrast  588,  873.  n. 
024.  Plank    was.     Fl    reads     Planks    were, 
chanced  in  the  errata. 
668,  1114.  Fold.  8k>  the  text  in  SyUw;  FF  read 
rowVd  (i.  e.  rolTd),  whioh  is  evidently  a  mis- 
printt  by  influence  of  the  rhyme  word  just 
above. 
668,  1155.  Sharpened.  Fl  reads  erua. 

670,  1270.  Wood.  Translating  eilvam;  the  play 
on  words  in  iron  wood  is  doubtless  uninten- 
tional. 

671,  1200.  ^ora<Jk,etc.  Cf.  178i,  35-^4. 

1311.  To  the  aword  his  throai  applied.  Fl  reads, 
to  fas  Throat  the  Sword  appkf'd,  changed  in 
the  errata. 

1312.  The  crimson  sbreamt  etc.  Dryden  repeats 
this  couplet,  with  a  slight  change,  in  707, 
1376, 1377.  The  jingle  of  dislain'd,  disdainfid 
is  suflBciently  disagreeable. 

14.  Besmeared  with.  Fl  reads  distHlino. 

672,  06.  Needless.  Fl  reads  needftd. 
00.  Breathless.  Fl  teada  lifeless. 

120.  Loaded  hands.  Fl  reads  heads  and  hands, 
changed  in  the  errata. 

673,  125.  Ev'ry.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  every. 

674,  245.  My  Pallas,  etc.  This  conceit  is  not 
found  in  Virgil. 

678,  550.  Others'.  Fl  reads  others  ;  F2,  other. 
678,  578.  Undoubted.  Fl  reads  unquestioned. 

588.  In.  Fl  reads  at. 

643.  Fathers'.  FF  read  Father's. 

680,  650.  Then  fall,  etc.  This  conceit  is  without 
warrant  in  the  Latin,  and  is  emphatically  not 
in  Vir^l'a  manner. 

681,  776.  Horse.  Fl  reads  Foot. 

683,  000.  Horribly.  Fl  reads  horrible. 

684,  057.  Flying.  This  word  is  not  found  in  Fl. 
058.  Feather'd.  Fl  reads  Hying. 

686,  1066.   Dove.  Fl  reads  Drove. 

687,  1184.  A.  Fl  reads  (^. 

688,  1284.  The  moats.  Fl  reads  their  Moats. 
1318.  Involves.  Fl  reads  o'respreads. 

688,  2  (Arg.).  RuHli.  So  FF. 

16.  Thro'.  Fl  reads  And. 

60.  Blanch.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  glance. 

64.  Whilst.  Fl  reads  whiU. 
681,  158.  Steam.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Stream. 
683,  322.  Deem.  Fl  reads  deem'd. 

697,  671.  Like.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  less. 

677.  Gyae',  Mnestheus',  Achates'.  The  apostro- 
phes are  not  found  in  FF. 

698,  746.  Tagiu.  SoFF:  an  error,  by  Dryden  or 
the  printer,  for  Talus  ;  cf .  1.  513  of  the  Latin 
text. 

688,  787.  The.  Fl  reads  his. 

708.  Heav'n.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads  Heaven. 

700,  836.  Witt.  "Not  a  Scotticism,  but  chooses 
to."  Saintsburt. 

838.  There,  etc.  Cf.  218,  61. 

701,  030.  Insult,  Fl  reads  be  pleased. 

702,  1041.  Yet,  and.  Fl  reads  and  with. 

705,  1102.  Father's.   In  reference  to  Saturn;  of. 
630,425-430.  FF  read  Fathers. 
1259.  Beauteous.  Fl  reads  comdy. 
707,  1376.  The  streaming,  etc.  Cf.  671, 1312,  n. 
7061,  20.  Cynihius,     etc.     Eclogues,    vi.    3,    4; 


*'  Apollo  plucks  my  ear,  and  warofl  mie.  '*   Gf . 
481,5. 

32.  Cerberus,  etc.  v.  601,  562-575. 

41.  Darby.  William  George  Richard  Stenkgr 
(1655r-1702),  ninth  Earl  of  Derby. 

Peterborough.  Charles  Mordaunt  (1658- 
1735),  third  Earl  of  Peterborough,  had  been 
active  in  the  Revolution  as  an  adherent  of 
William  III.  In  1705  and  1706  he  became 
famous  as  the  commander  of  the  FingBsh 
forces  in  Spain.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Gay. 

43.  Was.  NotinFF. 

56.  TrtmbaU.  So  FF.  Sir  William  TrumbaU 
(1630-1716)  was  Secretary  of  State  1005-97. 
From  1705  to  his  death  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pope. 

708S  3.  Extremum,  etc.  Eclogues,  x.  1,  3;  negat 
is  a  mistake  for  neg^ :  "  Grant  me  this  last 
favor,  Arethusa.  —  Who  denies  songs  to 
Gallus?"  C^.  438,  1-5. 

6.  OUbert  Do&en.  On  his  father,  cf.  120, 868,  n. 

11.  The  Dolphin's,  i.  e.  the  Dauphin's;  ctatqAta 
is  the  French  form  of  the  word  dolphiin;  cfL 
n.  293>,  46:  496',  24,  n. 

13.  Fabrini.  Firet  published  at  Venice  in  1568, 
and  often  reprinted. 

18.  Bowyer.  Cf.  710^  n.  Gbob.  II. 

28.  Exeter.  John  Cecil  (1650?-!  700),  6fth  Earl 
of  Exeter.  He  was  a  non-juror,  and  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  noble  seat  of  Burghley. 

(SOOTT.J 

86.  WalA.  V.  320*,  40,  n. 

40.  Shrewabury.  Charles  Talbot  (1660-1718), 
twelfth  Earl  and  only  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution, 
and  later  held  important  offices.  "As  to  the 
personal  attractions  of  Shrewsbury  there  is 
a  general  consensus  of  testimony."  (A.  W. 
Ward,  in  D.  N.  B.)  He  was  the  son  of  the  Eari 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  mentioned  in 
n.  116,  544. 

57.  Whoever,  etc.  v.  n.  468,  357.  '*From  the 
high  praise  here  given  to  these  verses,  whioh 
greatly  exceeds  their  merit,  I  suspect  thsX  the 
concealed  translator  was  our  author's  friend* 
George  Granville,  afterwards  Lord  Lans- 
downe  [cf.  7331.  The  poem  which  immediately 
preceded  this  in  Examen  Poeticum  was  writ- 
ten by  him."   [M alone.] 

708S  1.  Lord  Roscommon's  SLlenus.  C!f.  514*, 
50»  n. 

6.  Bees.  Alluding  to  A  Trandation  of  aU  Vir- 
gil's 4th  Georgick,  except  the  Story  of  Aristeus. 
By  Mr.  Jo.  Addison,  of  Magdalen  Colledge, 
Oxon.,  included  in  The  Annual  MiseeUany  for 
the  Year  1694. 

7.  Mr.  Cowley's,  file.  C:f.  181>,45,n:514>,53  n. 

13.  Dr.  Gibbons.  Cf.  367,  126;  785,  82. 

14.  Dr.  Hobbs.  v.  n.  206,  188. 

17.  The  only  one,  etc.  Cf.  748%  27,  n;  785,  83- 
87;  888,  16-53. 

24.  Par  mani^e  d'acqwt.  "For  form's  sake.** 
"A  passage  in  a  letter  from  our  author  to 
Jacob  Tonson,  dated  by  Malone,  Februaiy, 
1696,  lets  us  know  yet  more  plainly,  that  to 
the  niggard  disposition  of  this  bookseller  we 
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owe  tlukt  the  Azotes,  as  here  acknowledced, 
were  raiber  slurred  over  than  written  vrith 
due  eare:  *I  am  not  sorry  that  you  will  not 
allow  any  thins  towards  the  Notes;  for  to 
make  them  cood,  wou'd  have  cost  me  half  a 
yeare's  tame  at  least  Those  I  write  shall  be 
only  marsinall,  to  help  the  unlearned,  who 
understand  not  the  poetieall  fables.  The 
Fiefaoes,  as  I  intend  them,  will  be  somewhat 
moreleitfned.  It  wou'd  require  seaven  yeares 
to  translate  Virgil  exactly.  But  I  promise  you 
onee  more  to  do  my  best  in  the  four  remain- 
ing books,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  in  the  fore- 
going. —  Upon  triall  I  find  all  of  your  trade 
are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others; 
tiierefore  I  have  not  wholly  left  you.  Mr. 
Aston  does  not  blame  you  for  getting  as  good 
a  bargain  as  you  oou*d,  though  I  oou'd  have 
gott  an  hundred  pounds  more:  and  you 
might  have  spared  almost  all  your  trouble,  if 
you  had  thought  fit  to  publish  the  proposalls 
for  the  first  subeeriptioDs ;  for  I  have  guinness 
ofiFtt'd  me  every  day,  if  there  had  been  room ; 
I  believe,  modestly  speaking,  I  have  refus'd 
already  25.  I  mislike  nothing  in  your  let- 
ter therefore,  but  onely  your  upbraiding  me 
with  the  publique  encouragement,  and  my 
own  reputation  concern *d  in  the  notes;  when 
I  assure  you  I  oou'd  not  make  them  to  my 
mind   in   less  than   half  a  year's   time.'" 

(SOOTT.) 

700>,  n.  Past.  IV.  72.  i>ea  fiee.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads 
dea  non. 

VirgH  had.  Fl  reads  Virgil  has,  which  per- 
haps should  have  been  retained  in  the  text. 
Condf9  father.    Fl  reads  Condi,  omitting 
lather. 
710S  n.  Geor.  II.    The  Praien  of  Italy.   Dryden 
refers  to  a  piece  printed  in  MiaceUany  Poema, 
1684. 
My  Miscellany.  Fl  reads  the  Miscellany. 
Bowyer.  Cf.  706*,  18. 
710^  n.  Geor.  II.  Lavdato.  Georyiea,  ii.  412,  413: 
cf.  461,  570,  671. 
n.  Geor.  IV.  27.  Le  roi,  etc.    "The  king  will 
think  it  over;"  the  formula  for  refusing  the 
royal  assent  to  a  bill  passed  by  parliament, 
n.    Geor.    IV.    477.    Fifty.    Dryden's,  or  the 

printer's,  mistake  for  fifteen. 
n.  Geor.  IV.  656.  Arioeto.  Cf.  ZSSfi,  9,  n. 
711^  n.  JEn.  I.  111.  Maeareua  and  Canace,   Cf. 
92-05. 
n.  ^n.  1. 196.  /n  a  paenon.  Fl  reads  in  Pauion. 
n.    ^n.    I.  451.   Ancient    Greek   poem.     The 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite. 
711>,  n.  JEn.  III.  132.    Bochartue.  v.  494S  47, 
and  n.  494U  42. 
n.  Ma.  IV.  944.   Dtro,  ete.  Garbled  from,  Dira 
deteetaiio  NuUa  exjriaiur  victima  {Bpode  v. 
'     89,90). 
7131,  n.  ^Q.  IV.  944.  Ueee,  in  the.  Fl  reads  uses 
in  the;  F2  t$aee  the. 

Omina.  FF  read  omnia. 
712*,  n.  ^n.  VI.  586.  Sir  RobeH  Howard.    Cf. 

B.  8.  xvii;  11. 
713S  n.  JEn.  VI.  1166.  SecreHaque  piiB.  v.  493*, 
23,  n. 


7141,  n.  Ma,  VI.  1235.  Ttoo  gatee,  ete.  v.  n. 
610,  1237.  Two  Knes  below  the  first  quota- 
tion F2  has  Mfc  (for  19th,  which  is  the  read- 
ing of  Fl). 
n.  iEn.  VII.  367.  That  Lavinia  toae  averee,  etc. 
Gi.  716>  (n.  jBn.  XII.  100). 
714*,  n.  iEn.  VII.  1020.  On  the  eame.  Perhaps  a 
misprint  for  in  the  aame. 

When  a  poet.  Cf.  494*,  41,  n. 
n.  ^n.  VIII.  34.  X^ca  x*^*^^  "As  gold  Cb 

richer]  than  brass."  Iliad,  vi.  236. 
n.  Ma.  IX.  853.  2^.  etc.  Odyeaey,  v.  295,  296. 
715S  n.  ^n.  IX.  1094.  Sic  quia,  etc.   "Because 
the  poverty  of  my  native  language  forces  me 
to  do  so."  Dryden  writes  from  a  hasy  memory 
of  Lucretius,  i.  830-833:  iii.  258-261. 
Si  GrtKo,  etc.  Cf.  26*,  41,  n. 
Ma  «i,  etc.    "Each  man's  cuirass  was  so 
perfect  that  it  could  not  be  pierced  in  any 
corner."  Orlando  Furioao,  xxvi.  124. 
715*,  n.  Mu.  X.  312.  CamiUa.  Cf.  509*,  10. 
n.  ^n.  X.  662.   Sir  Robert  Howard.   Cf.  499*, 
42,  n. 
716*,  n.  iEn.  X  662.    AcctM*d.  So  Fl ;  F2  reads 

ooeiirs'd. 
716*,  n.  .£n.  XII.  808.  Six  last.  FF  read  eixth 

laal. 
717*  Translations  from  Ovid's  Art  of  Lovb, 
etc.  It  is  pleasant  to  conjecture  that  Dryden 
withheld  these  pieces  from  the  press  because 
of  their  extreme  indecency:  cf.  741*,  44  f; 
746^  18  f.  In  the  following  notes  the  1709 
edition  of  the  Art  of  Love  is  cited  as  ed.  1,  and 
the  1704  texts  as  5M. 

719,  84.  In»\   V.  396^00,  769-1041. 

103.  Berries.  Probably  hillocks ;  less  Ukely, 
burrows  :  v.  N.  E.  D. 

127.  Plaudit.  In  italics  in  ed.  1  and  5M. 

132.  The  Best.  "Alluding  to  a  well-known 
toast  —  a  favorite  with  our  straightforward 
fathers."  Saxntsbtjrt.  More  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  this  toast  may  be  gathered  from 
the  second  stansa  of  Dorset's  song  to  Bonny 
Black  Bess.  Cf.  Bsrron.  Don  Juan,  ix.  55-67. 

149.  Nor.  6M  reads  not. 

720,  206.  Urn.  Ed.  1  reads  Urns,  but  cf.  rhyme. 

721,  253.  Know*st.  Ed.  1  reads  knowest,  which 
should  have  been  retained  in  the  text. 

291.  Baian.  Spelled  Bajan  in  ed.  1. 

722,  321.  Myrrha.  Cf.  806-811. 

325.    In  Ida*s,  etc.  Cf.  402,  109-120;  432,  68- 

86;  594,  33-46;  601,  604. 
864.  lo.  V.  396-400,  769-1041. 
369.  The  son.  "The  Minotaur."  Scorr. 

723,  374.  Thy  daughter.  "Scylla."  Scott. 

381.  Phadra.  Cf .  601, 605 ;  725, 576 ;  729, 851. 

725,  577.  Adonis.  Cf.  811,  380-389. 

605.  On  the  shore.    So  5M;  ed.  1  reads  in  the 

shore. 
608.  The  MimaUonian  dames.  Cf.  360,  194. 

726,  610.  SUenus.  Cf.  297i,  7;  431-433. 

611.  Clear.  Very  drunk:  t.  N.  E.  D.,  under 
Clear,  24. 

727,  737.  Phakais.  "The  famous  braaen  bull  of 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily 
(about  B.  G.  570),  in  which  he  burnt  alive  his 
victims,  is  here,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  con- 
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verted  into  a  oow.   Perillua,  the  inventor  of 
the  engiae  of  torture,  waa  the  first  to  luffer  by 
it."  Ooorr.] 
739.  A  riohtful  doom,  etc.  Cf.  123,  1010,  1011. 

738,  778.  AchilUB.  Cf.  888,  261-287. 
782.  The  nobler  PalUu.  Cf.  034, 1097. 

799.  OraUfuL  Here  used  for  pUcuing.  [Soott.] 
Sussested  by  ffraiwn  in  the  Latin. 

739,  851.  Perithoua.  Cf.  787,  50.  n;  758,  358. 
871.  Protmu.  Cf.  483,  484,  557-598. 

4.  Bui  Cupid,  etc.  Latin  heroic  poetry  ia  writ- 
ten in  hexameters ;  Latin  elegiac  poetry  in 
ooupleta,  the  hexameter  alternating  with  the 
pentameter:  hence  the  term  uMqual  (1.  34), 
which,  however,  \a  Dryden'a,  not  Ovid's. 

780ff  7.  Hippodamia's.  Diyden  accents  inoor- 
rectly,  Hippoda'mia  instead  of  Hippodami'a ; 
of.  601,  606,  n.  For  the  story,  v.  857,  292  f. 

731.  Albxanobr's  Feast.  On  September  3, 
1697,  Dryden  wrote  in  a  letter  to  hia  sons  at 
Rome:  "I  am  writing  a  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Feast,  who,  you  know,  ia  the  patroness  of 
muaiok.  This  ia  troublesome,  and  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  Stewards 
of  the  Feaat,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to 
desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgman,  whose  parenta  are  your  mother's 
friends. "  Notwithatanding  thia  atatement, 
which  shows  that  Dryden  had  begun  work 
on  his  poem  nearly  three  months  before  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  an  apocryphal  atory  has  been 
often  repeated,  that  he  wrote  Alexander' 9 
Feati  at  a  single  sitting.  (The  tale  goes  back 
to  Warton,  Baaay  on  the  Gentue  and  Writinoa 
of  Pope,  S  8,  where  it  is  given  on  fifth-hand 
authority.  Against  it  also  is  a  statement  in  a 
lost  letter  by  Dryden,  referred  to  by  Birch  — 
see  Malone,  1, 1,  286  —  that  he  spent  almost 
a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting  the 
poem.)  According  to  another  story  (first 
printed  by  Derrick),  which  may  be  true, 
Dryden  ultimately  received  forty  pounds  for 
his  work  {Ibid.  287). 

Malone  relates  that  Lmd  Chief  Juatioe 
Marlay,  when  a  young  man,  frequented  Will'a 
Coffee-Houae,  and,  "il2examfer'«  Feaet,  not 
long  after  ita  appearance,  being  the  theme  of 
every  critic,  young  Marlay,  among  others, 
took  an  opportunity  of  paying  hia  court  to  the 
author;  and  happening  to  ait  next  him,  con- 
gratulated him  on  having  produced  the  finest 
and  noblest  ode  that  had  ever  been  written 
in  any  language.  'You  are  right,  young 
gentleman,'  replied  Dryden.  *a  nobler  ode 
never  wo*  produced,  nor  ever  wilL'**  (Jbid. 
476,  477.) 

It  would  be  intereating  to  know  Dryden'a 
direct  source  for  the  incidents  of  thia  poem. 
Athenieua  (576D)  writes:  "Did  not  Alex- 
ander the  Great  keep  with  him  Thaia  the 
Athenian  courteaan.  of  whom  Clitarchua  re- 
lates that  ahe  waa  the  cause  of  the  burning 
of  the  palace  in  Persepolia  ? "  The  aame 
writer  (538  F)  apeaks  of  Timotbeua  as  one 
of  the  flute-players  at  the  marriage  feast 
celebrated  by  Alexander  after  hia  capture  of 
Darius.    Suidaa  (under  Tim^^mc)  relates  that 


Alexander  waa  extremely  fond  of  muaio, 
and  that  TImotheua  so  moved  him  by  his 
strains,  that,  as  he  was  listening  to  him.  he 
jumped  up  to  arms.  (Tlus  Timothens  of 
Alexander's  time  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  great  musician  and  poet  Timotheus,  who 
died  in  b.  c.  357.)  But  Dryden  is  not  likely 
to  have  read  either  Athensus  or  Suidas. 

Burton  relates:  "Timotheus  the  muaiotan 
compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down 
and  leave  his  dinner  "  {A  natomy  ofMeUmdwHv^ 
ii,  %  2,  mem.  6,  subs.  3).  This  passacs  may 
be  the  germ  of  Dryden's  ode.  Burton's 
authority  is  Cardan,  De  Sub4Uitate,  xiii: 
AUerum  Timothei,  qui  modo  mutato  Alex- 
andrwn  coegit  alacritate  impulnan  exUire  e 
convimo. 

On  St.  Cecilia,  v.  n.  358,  52. 
9.  Thaie.  Dryden  originally  wrote  Late  ;  in  a 
letter  to  Tonson  he  cautions  him:  '*  Remember 
in  the  copy  of  verses  for  St.  Cecilia,  to  alter 
the  name  of  Laia,  which  is  twice  there,  for 
Thaia ;  those  two  ladyes  were  contemporaryes. 
which  causd  that  small  mistake."  (Blalone,  I. 
2,60.) 

29.  Svblinu,  etc.    Ct.  544,  646;  57»,  II6. 

30.  Olympia.  The  name  <^  Alexander's  mother 
waa  Olympiaa ;  the  change  to  Olympia  may  be 
either  a  blunder  or  a  deliberate  alteration  to 
avoid  accumulation  of  sibilante.  (Saintsbust.] 

40.  Affecla  to  nod.  Cf.  655,  153,  154. 

783,  49.  The  joUy  god,  etc.    Linea  49-00  might 
well  be  incloeed  in  quotation  marks,  which 
are  not  uaed  at  all  in  the  original  editiona. 
52.  Honeal  face.    Cf.  460.  540,  n;  769,  100. 
57.  Soldier'a.    Ed.  1  and  that  in  Fablea  read 
Soldiera,  but  Soldier' a  ia  found  in  1. 62,  making 
it  clear  that  a  aingular  ia  intended. 
67.  BatOea.  The  early  texts  read  BaUaila. 
107.  The  many,  etc.  Cf.  775,  545,  n;  THyOOS. 

733.  To  Mr.  Granville.  In  1605  several  of  the 
leading  actors,  including  Betterton  and  Mrs. 
Braoegirdle,  seceded  from  the  United  Paten- 
tees (cf.  headnote.  p.  158).  whose  theater  was 
in  Drury  Lane,  and  established  a  house  of 
their  own  in  lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Granville's 
play  waa  acted  by  Betterton's  company. 
Dryden's  references,  in  this  poem,  to  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  houses,  brought 
forth  a  retort  from  George  Powell,  the  prin- 
cipal actor  at  the  theater  in  Drury  Lane,  in 
the  preface  to  an  anonymous  tragedy.  The 
FaUU  Diaoovery,  published  in  1698.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  reprinted  from  Maloae 
(I,  1;  311.  312): 

" — Here  I  am  afraid  he  makes  but  a 
coarse  compliment,  when  thia  great  wit,  with 
his  treacherous  memory,  forgets  that  he  had 
given  away  his  laurels  upon  record  twice  be- 
fore, vis.  once  to  Mr.  Congreve  (p.  413|  and 
another  time  to  Mr.  Southeme  [p.  378,  but 
Powell  exaggerates].  Pr'ythee,  old  OBdipus, 
expound  this  mystery  1  Dost  thou  set  up  thy 
transubstantiation  miracle  in  the  donation  of 
thy  idol  baya,  that  thou  hast  them  fresh, 
new.  and  whole,  to  give  them  three  times 
over?  .  .  . 
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** — Far  the  moit  mortal  itroke  at  ub,  he 
charcea  oa  with  downricht  murdenno  of  play  a, 
«Jk«6A  we  eaU  rtvimmg.  I  will  not  derogate 
from  the  merit  of  thoae  aenior  aetora  of  both 
aezea*  of  the  other  houae,  that  ahine  in  their 
■everal  perfeetiona,  in  whoae  laviah  praiaee 
he  ia  80  highly  tranaported;  but.  at  the  aame 
time,  lie  makes  himaelf  but  an  arbitrary  judge 
on  our  ade,  to  condemn  unheard,  and  that 
under  no  lew  a  conviction  than  murder,  when 
I  cannot  learn,  for  a  fair  judgment  upon  ua, 
that  hia  reverend  crutehee  have  ever  brought 
him  within  our  doors  since  the  division  of  the 
companies.  Tis  true,  I  think,  we  have  re- 
vived aome  ineces  of  Dryden,  as  his  5eb<u(ian, 
Maiiden  QuBtn,  Marriaoe  h  la  Mode,  Kino 
Arthur,  ete.  But  here  let  us  be  tried  by  a 
Christian  Jury,  the  Audience,  and  not  receive 
the  bowstring  from  his  Ifahometan  Grand 
Signiorship.  'Tis  true,  hia  mote  particular 
pique  againat  us,  as  he  haa  declared  himself, 
is  in  relation  to  our  reviving  his  Almatuor 
[The  Congueet  of  Granada].  ...  I  confess, 
he  Is  a  little  severe,  when  he  will  allow  our 
best  performance  to  bear  no  better  fruit  than 
a  crab  vintage.  Indeed,  if  we  young  actors 
spoke  but  half  sa  sourly  as  his  old  gall  scrib- 
bles, we  should  be  all  crab  all  over.'* 

Thia  ia  a  peculiar  diatribe,  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  Dryden's  strictures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crab  vifUage  (1.  38),  refer  to 
the  eenior  adore  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  text  of  the  poem  contained  in  The  Gen^ 
uine  Worke  in  Veree  and  Proee  of  the  Right 
Honottrable  George  Granville,  Lord  Lanedowne, 
1736,  containa  the  following  notes:  (on  1.  35) 
**  Mr.  Betterton's  Company  in  Lincolns-Inn 
Fields; "  (on  1. 38)  •♦  Drury  Lane  Play-Houee." 
As  these  do  not  occur  in  the  1698  edition  of 
Heroic  Love^  they  can  scarcely  be  due  to  Dry- 
den himself. 

The  following  passage  in  Downee's  Roeeiue 
Anglieanue  (ed.  Knight,  1886.  p.  46)  will 
serve  as  a  commentary  on  11.  19-22:  *'Inthe 
space  of  Ten  Years  past,  Mr.  Betterton  to  gratify 
the  desires  and  Fancies  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry:  procur'd  from  Abroad  the  best 
Dancea  and  Singers,  as.  Monsieur  VAbhe^ 
Madam  SvbHni,  Monsieur  BaXon^  Margarita 
Delpine,  Maria  Gallia  and  divers  others ;  who, 
being  Exorbitantly  Expensive,produc'd  small 
Profit  to  him  and  his  Company,  but  vast  Gain 
to  themselves."  Apparently  the  Drury  Lane 
Company  adopted  similar  devicea  to  win  favor : 
V.  Epilogue  to  Farquhar's  Love  and  a  BotUe, 
7a4^  21.  And,  etc.  C^.  278,  11. 

29.  liye.  Slain  by  liiB  mother  Procne,  and 
offered  by  her  aa  food  to  his  father  Tereus. 

To  MT  Fribnd  Mr.  Mottbdx.  This  epistle  ia 
in  large  part  a  feeble  reply  to  Collier's  Short 
View:  v.  B.  8.  xxxvi;  n.  734S  18;  and  cf. 
742>,  13-22;  74ffi,  29  f;  7491,  30  f;  873, 
61-68;  890, 1-41:  899  (J?pa.).  ColUer'sbook 
had  a  great  and  salutary  influence  on  the 
morale  of  the  English  stage;  Dryden  seeks  to 
confuse  the  issue  by  likening  him  to  the 
Puritans,  who  in  1642  had  suppressed  the 


theater  entirely.  Collier  himself  was  a  Tory, 
an  High  Churchman,  and  afanataoal  adherent 
of  Jamea  11. 
784S  4.  Sotomon.  Ed.  1698  reads  Salomim, 

18.  ThmrfavUe,  etc.  **  The  poet  here  endeavoEs 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  liav- 
ing  often,  and  designedly,  ridiculed  the  clerical 
function."  Sconnr.  This  had  been  one  of  the 
chargee  pressed  moat  vigorously  by  Collier 
against  Dryden:  cf.  74ff*,  23  f ;  and,  for  the 
grounds  of  the  aoeuaation.  111,  99;  111, 
128.  n;  493>,  46-49. 

19.  Rebellion,  etc.   "C(.  I  Samuel  xv.  23:  'For 
rebellion    is    as    the    sin    of    witchcraft.*" 
[CBBiflrris.] 

35.  Hie  tripled  unity,  v.  B.  8.  xviii,  xix. 
786**  EnoRAM  on  Tonson.    Faction  Dieplay'd, 
a  satirical  poem  first  published  in  1704,  and 
attributed  to  William  Sliippen,  containa  the 
following 


Now  the  Aasembly  to  adjourn  prepared,       1 
When  Bibliopolo  from  behind  appear'd,        l 
As  well  deacrlb'd  by  th'  old  Satyrlck  Bard :  J 
With  leering  Looks,  Bulfae*d,  and  Freekled/air, 
With  two  left  Lege,  and  Judae-cohur'd  Hair, 
WUh  Frowzy  Poree,  that  taint  the  ambient  Air. 


:■} 


In  regard  to  this  epigram,  Malone  (1, 1, 525) 
tells  the  following  anecdote,  the  source  of 
which  the  present  editor  haa  been  unable  to 
discover: 

"On  another  occasion,  Tonson  having  re- 
fused to  advance  him  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
work  on  wtiich  be  was  employed,  he  sent 
a  second  messenger  to  the  bookseller,  with  a 
very  satirical  triplet;  adding,  'Tell  the  dog 
that  he  who  wrote  these  lines  can  write 
more.'" 
LiNoa  TO  Mrs.  Creed.  Mrs.  Creed  waa  the 
daughter  of  the  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  men- 
tioned in  B.  8.  xvi.  Of  this  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering both  Dryden  and  his  mother  were  own 
cousins  (Malone,  I,  1,  28). 

Christie  notes  that  "ekilfvl  would  do  as 
well "  as  wellHwrought  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the 
third  fine. 

735^  The  Monument  of  a  Fair  Maiden  Lady. 
The  text  on  the  monument  in  Bath  Abbey 
reads  but  eeem^d  in  1.  29.  The  other  variations 
mentioned  by  Christie  do  not  occur  in  the 
Fablee  or  in  the  copy  of  the  inscription  sent  to 
the  editor  by  the  Rector  of  Bath. 

786,  20.  For  marriage,  etc. 

Bnt  like  a  lampe  of  baliamam,  desir'd 
Bather  t'  adome  tben  last,  sbee  ■cone  explrd, 
Clotli'd  In  her  virgin-white  Integritle; 
For  marriage,  thongb  it  doe  not  italn,  doth  dye. 
DOKNB,  A  Funeral  I  Elegie  (ed.  Groaart,  L  U7: 
RlTentde  ed.  p.  97). 

Cf.  «70«,  4,  n. 
Fables.  Dryden  received  from  Tonson  only 
£300  for  thia  volume,  of  which  £268,  15a. 
were  paid  to  him  at  the  time  of  contract,  and 
the  remainder  to  hia  h«rs  on  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition  in  1713. 

The  motto  is  from  JBneid^  v.  55-57:  "Now 
are  we  near  the  aahes  and  the  bones  of  our 
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parent,  mirely,  I  think,  not  without  the  pur- 
poae  and  the  goidanoe  of  the  cods."  The 
reference  of  ooune  ia  to  the  tranilatiooB  from 
Chauoer  in  the  volume. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  of 
Wordsworth  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Novem- 
ber 7.  1805.  are  of  special  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fable9 : 

'*!  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  your  en- 
gagement with  Dryden;  not  that  he  is,  as  a 
I)oet,  any  great  favourite  of  mine.  I  admire 
his  talents  and  genius  highly,  but  his  is  not  a 
poetical  genius.  The  only  qualities  I  can  find 
in  Dryden  that  are  e$9entiaUy  poetical,  are  a 
certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  mind,  with 
an  excellent  ear.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I 
do  not  add  to  this  great  command  of  language; 
tluU  he  certainly  has,  and  of  such  language  too, 
as  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  poet  should  pos- 
sess, or  rather,  that  he  should  not  be  without. 
But  it  is  not  language  that  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  poetical,  being  neither  of 
the  imagination  nor  of  the  passions  —  I 
mean  of  the  amiable,  the  ennobling,  or  in- 
tense passions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Dryden,  but  as 
little,  I  think,  as  is  possible,  considering  how 
much  he  has  written.  You  will  easily  under- 
stand my  meaning,  when  I  refer  to  his  versi- 
fication of  PcJamon  (tndArcite,  as  contrasted 
with  the  language  of  Chaucer.  Dryden  has 
neither  a  tender  heart,  nor  a  lofty  sense  of 
moral  dignity.  Whenever  his  language  is 
poetically  impassioned,  it  is  mostly  upon 
unpleasing  subjects,  such  as  the  follies,  vices, 
and  crimes  of  classes  of  men,  or  of  individuals. 
That  his  cannot  be  the  language  of  imagina- 
tion, must  have  necessarily  followed  from 
this;  that  there  is  not  a  single  image  from 
nature  in  the  whole  body  of  his  works;  and  in 
his  translation  from  Virgil,  whenever  Virgil 
can  be  fairly  said  to  have  his  eye  upon  lus  ob- 
ject, Dryden  always  soils  [epoUa  f  ]  the  passage. 

" — I  think  his  translations  from  Boocacdo 
are  the  best,  at  least  the  most  poetical,  of  his 
poems.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Boccaccio, 
but  I  remember  that  Sigismunda  is  not  mar- 
ried by  him  to  Quiscard  (the  names  are  di£Fer- 
ent  in  Boccaccio  in  both  tales,  I  believe,  cer- 
tainly in  Theodore,  &o.)  (Really,  only  in  the 
latter  tale.]  I  think  Dryden  has  much  injured 
the  story  by  the  marriage,  and  degraded 
Sigismunda's  character  by  it.  He  has  also,  to 
the  beet  of  my  remembrance,  degraded  her 
still  more,  by  making  her  love  absolute  sen- 
suality and  appetite;  Dryden  had  no  other 
notion  of  the  passion.  [Cf.  n.  801\  37.]  With 
all  these  defects,  and  they  are  very  gross  ones, 
it  is  a  noble  poem.  Guiscard's  answer,  when 
first  reproached  by  Tancred,  is  noble  in  Ekx»- 
oaedo,  nothing  but  this:  Amor  jfud  moUo  piik 
dte  ne  voi  ne  to  po$siamo.  This,  Dryden  has 
spoiled.  He  says  first  very  well :  '  The  faults 
of  love  by  love  are  justified,'  and  then  come 
four  lines  of  miserable  rant,  quite  d  la  Maxi- 
min"  [v.  185,  78,  n].  (Knioht,  Life  of 
Wordevoorih,  1889,  vol.  U,  pp.  27-2Q.) 


787^  The  Duke  of  Ormond.  "James  Butler 
(1606-1745),  seoond  Duke  of  Ormond,  was 
second  son  of  the  gallant  Earl  oi  Oaaocy,  and 
grandson  to  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond  |v.  n. 
120*  817],  to  whose  honors  he  succeeded  in 
1688.  After  being  favored  by  King  William, 
and  holding  high  office  under  Queen  Anne,  he 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Pretender,  and 
in  1716,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Qeoigia  I, 
he  was  impeached  of  high  traason.  He  ooo- 
suited  his  safety  by  flsring  abroad,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  eidle.'* 

[SOOTT.) 

6.  The  Uvea  of  Plutarch,  v.  B.  S.  xzz. 

737S  2.  Your  hervic  father,  v.  180,  831,  n. 

78SS  43.  The  Uut,  etc.  *'This  character  of  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  was  not  exaggerated.'* 
[SooTT.]  He  atoned  by  private  virtues  for 
lack  of  public  capacity. 

78SS  1.  Poplieola.  Publius  Valerius  Publieola 
(or  Poplieola^  the  name  meaning  *'  the  people's 
friend"),  the  successor  of  Collatinus  (v.  n. 
138,  317)  in  the  consulship.  Cf.  n.  10,  249. 
31.  Human.  So  F;  perhaps  humane  should  be 
substituted,  since  the  two  words  were  not  dis- 
tinguished in  spelling. 
60.  AMoiiai  TpMoc.  "I  aUnd  in  awe  of  the 
Trojans."  Hoiibr,  Iliad,  vi.  442;  xxii.  105, 
quoted  by  (Jicero  ad  AtOcum,  u.  6  and  else- 
where. 

789^  24.  Numen  commune,  etc.  **A  common 
divinity,  having  fellowship  with  two  worlds." 
Adapted  freely  from  De  Raptu  Proeerpuue,  i. 
89-^1,  where  Claudian  addresses  Mereury  as 
belonging  both  to  the  gods  of  heaven  and  to 
those  of  Hades. 
39.  That.  '*7Aa<  often  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
6ecaiiw,  after  beoauee  has  been  once  used." 

^AINTSBURT.] 

60.  Ulyeeet,  etc.  v.  870,  449-469. 

730>,  24.  Spatiie,  etc.  Oeorgtea,  iv.  147;  ef.  479, 
218,  219. 
28.  When,  etc.  '*At  the  battle  of  Landen,  29 
July.  1693,  after  nearly  losing  his  life  amidst 
the  terrible  carnage  of  the  day,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French ;  but.  after  a  brief  cap- 
tivity at  Namur,  where  he  found  opportuni- 
ties of  munificence  towards  his  fellow  pris- 
oners, he  was  exchanged  for  the  Duke  of 
Berwick."    A.  W.  Wabd,  in  D.  N.  B. 

61.  Non  wnans,  etc.  jEneid,  L  630;  cf.  638, 890, 
891. 

740>,  6.  De  meliore  luio.  "Of  better  clay." 
Juvenal,  xiv.  36,  with  de  added  by  Dryden. 
Cf.  174»,  74,  n. 

8.  Teueri,  etc  JSneid,  vi.  648,  649;  ef.  006, 
881,  882. 

46.  Oatendunt,  JBneid,  vi.  869,  870,  with  a 
change  of  tense  from  future  to  present;  ef. 
609,  1202,  1203. 
740%  5.  Of  the  expenae.  So  F;  SS.  reads  m  O^e 
expenae.  The  original  phrase  is  confused, 
but  probably  by  Dryden's  error  rather  than 
the  printer's. 

11.  ii  certain  nobleman.  "This  was,  I  suppose, 
our  author's  old  foe,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  tudy  progress  of  whose  great 
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buildinci  at  CUefden  waa  often  the  sabjeot  of 
satire."   [Soott.]  Gf.  B.  8.  xzi;  116»  544«  n. 
40.  Scmdyt.  v.  8S>,  4.  n;  385^,  34. 
43.  Fairfax.  Of.  908,  lift,  n. 
50.  Speiuer,  etc 

—  Throagh  Infnaloii  meuto 
Of  thine  [Cbaneer's]  owne  sptrit,  which  doth  In 

me  nurlTet 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete. 

Faerte  Queme^  IV.  11.  M. 

741S  29.  Mr.  Ho6&ee.  v.  Leviathan,  i.  3:  **0f  the 
Consequence  or  Train  of  Imasinataons." 
34.  The  octave  rhyme.  "The  stanaa  was  used, 
in  French,  by  Thibaut,  King  of  Navane,  in 
the  pievious  century,  and  before  Booeaodo, 
in  Italian,  by  the  author  of  the  Cantare  di 
Fiorio  e  Biancifiore.  But  Boccaccio  was  the 
first  author  to  give  the  octave  its  rank  as  the 
Italian  meaeure  for  heroic  veree  [810^,  38]." 

KSB. 

SO.  Mr.  Rymer.  On  this  critic,  ▼.  B.  S.  zziii; 
xxiv;  287*9  30,  n.  He  is  the  source  of 
I>ryden*s  misinfonnation  in  this  passage  as 
to  Ctkaucer,  who  was  strongly  affected  by 
French  and  Italian  literature,  but  not  at  all 
by  Provencal. 

** — And  they,  with  us,  that  would  write 
vwse,  as  King  Richard,  Savery  de  Mauleoih 
and  Rob.  Groetead,  finding  the  Eni^h  stub- 
born and  unweildy,  fell  readily  to  that  of 
Provence,  as  more  glib,  and  lighter  on  the 
Tongue.  But  they  who  attempted  verse  in 
English,  down  till  ChaucerM  time,  made  an 
heavy  pudder.  and  are  always  miserably  put 
to  't  for  a  word  to  clink:  which  commonly 
fall  so  awkard,  aod  unexpectedly  as  dropping 
from  the  Clouds  by  some  Machine  or  Miracle. 

**  Chaucer  found  an  Herculean  Ubour  on 
his  Hands;  And  did  perform  to  Admiration. 
He  seises  all  Provencal,  French  or  Latin  tliat 
came  in  his  way,  gives  them  a  new  garb  and 
livery,  and  mingles  them  amongst  our  Eng- 
lish :  turns  out  English,  gowty,  or  superannu- 
ated, to  place  in  their  room  the  foreigners,  fit 
for  service,  train'd  and  accustomed  to  Poeti- 
cal Discipline. 

**  But  tho'  the  Italian  reformation  was  be- 
gun and  finished  well  nigh  at  the  same  time  by 
Boecace,  Dante,  and  Petrardk.  Our  language 
retain'd  something  of  the  churl ;  something  of 
the  Stiff  and  Gothish  did  stick  upon  it,  till 
long  after  Chaucer. 

*' Chaucer  threw  in  Latin,  French,  Pro- 
vencial,  and  other  Languages,  like  new  Stum 
to  raise  a  Fermentation:  In  Queen  Elieabeth'e 
time  it  grew  fine,  but  came  not  to  an  Head 
and  Spirit,  did  not  shine  and  sparkle  till  Mr. 
Waller  set  it  a  running."  A  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  1693,  pp.  78.  79. 

"Rsrmer  knew  something  about  Provenoal 
poetry,  and  something  about  Chaucer,  and 
through  Dryden  and  Pope  has  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  traditional  belief  that  Chaucer  belongs, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  *the  Provencal 
School.'  Dryden  seems  not  to  have  distin- 
guished between  Provencal  and  old  French." 
[Kbb.] 


741S  22.  The  other  harmony  of  proee.  "  A  remi- 
nisoenoe  of  Aristotle,  Poetiee,  iv.,  riff  A«trurijff 
ep/utnee.**  lf»p, 

33.  They  who,  eto.  Cf.  n.  185,  64;  n.  136,  149. 
There  may  also  be  a  reference  to  Blackmore; 
V.  748>,  27,  n:  88BS  16,  n;  8e9>,  41,  n. 

48.  Dead  cotortng.  Cf.  61,  7:  the  dead  eolorino 
is  the  first  coat  of  paint  applied  to  the  canvas, 
used  as  a  foundation  for  the  rest.  Dryden 
seems  to  have  had  much  interest  in  the 
technique  of  painting;  cf.  6,  60,  n. 

67.  8tav'd.     "like    contraband    hogsheads." 


742S  12.  Versus,  etc.    Are  Poet.  322:    "Verses 
empty  of  content,  and  tuneful  trifles." 

18.  A  religioue  lawyer,  etc.  Collier:  v.  B.  S. 
zzxvi;  784  (Morniax),  n. 

23.  /  reeume,  etc.  A  letter  of  October,  1699, 
from  Dryden  to  Charles  Montagu,  of  which 
the  earlier  portion  is  given  in  n.  784  (To 
John  Dbidbn),  concludes  as  follows: 

"My  thoughts  at  present  are  fiz'd  on 
Homer:  and  by  my  translation  of  the  first 
Iliad,  I  find  him  a  poet  more  according  to  my 
genius  than  Virgil,  and  consequently  hope  I 
may  do  him  more  justice,  in  his  fiery  way  of 
writeing;  which,  as  it  is  liable  to  more  faults, 
so  it  is  capable  of  more  beauties  than  the 
exactness  and  sobriety  of  Virgil.  Since  't  is 
for  my  country's  honour  as  well  as  for  my 
own,  that  I  am  willing  to  undertake  this  task, 
I  despair  not  of  being  encourag'd  in  it  by  your 
favour,  who  am. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Swvant, 
John  Drtdbn." 

58.  Copying.  Poesibly  a  word  has  dropped  out 
at  this  point. 

61.  Dido,  etc.  Contrast  505*,  27-35. 
743*,  15.  Mr.  Hobbee,  etc.  Hobbes  completed  his 
translation   of   Homer   at   ai^ty-six.     His 
blunders  in  mathematics  had  brought  ridicule 
upon  him. 

22.  Now  the  words  are  the  coloring,  etc.  Cf. 
514*,  23  f. 

43.  Choleric,  etc.  "  Dryden  had  before  him  the 
loctie  daeeicua  on  humors:  v.  894,  138-161." 
[Keb.] 

60.  Impiger,  etc.  Hobacb,  Are  Poet.  121. 

53.  Quo  fata,  etc.  Virokl,  £neid,  v.  709: 
"  However  much  the  fates  may  drag  us  to  and 
fro,  let  us  follow  them." 
748^  3.  Longinue,  etc.  On  the  Sublime,  ch.  xii. 
Dryden  knew  the  work  in  Boileau's  transla- 
tion; V.  B.  S.  xxiii. 

10.  A  new  machine.  "Dryden's  memory  had 
misplaced  the  dream  of  Agamemnon,  which 
in  the  second  book  oomes  before  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Ships."  Khh. 

43.  Chaucer's  stories,  etc.  Dryden's  inf<»mation 
on  this  topic  is  sadly  at  fault.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Chaucer  was  acquainted  with  the 
Decameron.  Ce  drew  the  plot,  and  much 
of  the  deUul,  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  from 
Boccaccio's  e|HC  the  Teseide.  The  story  of 
Oriselda  he  took  from  Petrarch,  whose  source 
waa   Boooaooio.    The   main  source   of  his 
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TroQua  and  Crittufde  was  Boooaooio's  poem  II 
Fiiowbraio.  Though  the  direot  originabi  of  !%• 
Wife  of  Baih*9  Tale  and  The  Cock  and  the  Fox 
are  unknown,  Ghauoer  certainly  did  not  in- 
vent the  plot  of  either  of  them ;  the  first  story 
is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  the  second  is 
found  in  the  mediaval  beast  epic  of  Reynard 
the  Fox. 
748%  2.  Who  lave,  etc.    Gf.  3M>,  4  (Arg.),  n. 

57.  Inopentf  etc.  Melamorphoaea,  iii.  466: 
"Plenty  has  made  me  poor.'* 
744'f  2.  Bartholomew  Fair.  By  Ben  Jonson. 
Dryden  apparently  remembers  vaguely  the 
general  course  of  the  action  of  the  play*  and 
the  words  of  Littlewit  at  the  opening  of  it: 
**  A  pretty  conodt,  and  worth  the  finding  I  I 
have  such  luck  to  spin  out  these  fine  things 
still*  and,  like  a  silkworm,  out  of  myself.  .  .  . 
When  a  quirk  or  a  quiblin  does  'scape  thee, 
and  thou  dost  not  watch  and  apprehend  it, 
and  bring  it  afore  the  constable  of  conodt, 
...  let  them  carry  thee  out  o'  the  arohdear 
con's  court  into  his  kitchen,  and  make  a  Jack 
of  thee,  instead  of  a  John." 

7.   Virgil,  etc.  Cf.  2S*t  ff02>,  48,  n. 

22.  Theif  xoho,  etc.   Cf.  514*,  515. 

25.  The  turn  of  words,  ete.  Cf.819*,41,  n;885% 
5  f ;  518>,  7  f. 

53.  OfM   of  our  late  great  poete.    Cowley;  of. 
181S  45.  n. 
744*,  11.  Lord  Rochealer.   Cf.  515i,  46-48;  B.  8. 
XXV,  xxvi ;  283*,  4,  n. 

16.  Nimie  poeta.  "Too  much  a  poet."  The 
source  is  not  Catullus,  but  Martial,  iii.  44. 

21.  Auribua,  etc.  *•  Fitted  to  the  ears  of  that 
time."  Tadtus  (Dialogue,  21)  describes  an 
oration  of  Calvus  as  auribua  iudieum  aceomr- 
modala, 

29.  *T  ia  true,  etc.  This  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Speght's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Chaucer, 
published  in  1508  and  1602,  reprinted  in  1687, 
quoted  by  Scott:  "And  for  his  (Chaucer's] 
verses,  although  in  divers  places  they  seem  to 
us  to  stand  of  unequal  measures,  yet  a  skilful 
reader,  who  can  scan  them  in  their  nature, 
shall  find  it  otherwise."  Modern  study  of  the 
pronunciation  of  English  in  Chaucer's  time 
has  shown  the  correctness  of  Speght's  view, 
which  is  now  universally  accepted. 

51.  Harrington.  "Sir  John  Harrington's  trans- 
lation of  the  Orlando  Furioeo  of  Arioeto  ap- 
peared in  1591."    [Kbr.] 

52.  Our  numbers,  etc.  Rymer's  summary  of  the 
contents  of  chapter  vi  of  his  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  from  which  an  excerpt  has  already 
been  given  (n.  741  %  50)  contains  the  passage: 
**  Chaucer  refin'd  our  English.  Which  in  per- 
fection by  WaUer.  His  Poem  on  the  Navy 
Royal,  beyond  all  modem  Poetry  in  any  Lan- 
guage. Before  him  our  Poets  better  expressed 
their  thoughts  in  Latin." 

But,  as  Christie  points  out,  Dryden  had  al- 
ready written,  in  the  dedication  of  The  Rival 
Lo<l»M  (1664): 

" — But  the  excellence  and  digni^  of  it 
[rhyme]  were  never  fully  known  till  Mr. 
Waller  taught  it;  he  first  made  writing  easily 


an  art;  first  show'd  us  to  conelude  the 
most  oommoniy  in  distiehs,  whidi,  in  the 
vezse  of  those  before  him,  runs  on  for  so 
many  lines  together  that  the  reader  is  out  of 
breath  to  overtake  it.  This  sweetness  oi  Mr. 
Waller's  lyric  poesy  was  afterwards  foUow'd 
in  the  epic  by  Sir  John  Denham,  in  lus 
Cooper's  Hill,  a  poem  which,  ...  for  the 
majesty  of  the  style,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
exact  standard  of  good  writing."  (88.  iL  137.) 
Cf.  91|  819*,  44  f ;  518*,  5;  514>,  52,  n. 

54.  /  need,  etc.  The  little  that  Dryden  says  of 
Chaucer's  life  is  of  course  inaccurate;  ootreet 
aooounta  are  now  easily  accessible. 
745S  13.  Auffuelus,  etc.  d.  518*,  35-52. 

22.  The  tale  of  Piers  Plowman.  Referring  to  The 
Plowman's  Tale,  a  spurious  poem  inoluded  ia 
all  editions  of  Chaucer  from  1542  to  1775, 
when  Tyrwhitt  rejected  it  from  his  Canter- 
bury Tales. 

81.  The  scandal,  etc.  Cf.  784*,  18,  n. 

52.  Scandalum  magnatum.  "Words  spoken  in 
derogation  of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or  other  great 
oflBoer  of  the  realm.  This  was  distinct  from 
mere  slander  in  the  earlier  law,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  more  h«nous  ofiFense."  Bouvxbr» 
Law  Dictionary. 
745*,  7.  A  king  of  England.  "It  is  ahnost  un- 
necessaiy  to  mention  their  names  —  Henry  II 
and  Thomas  k  Becket."  Soott. 

13.  Dr.  Drake.  Dr.  James  Drake  wrote,  in  an- 
swer to  Collier,  a  work  called  The  Aniifent  and 
Modem  Stages  Surveyed;  or,  Mr.  CoUier's 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneneas  of  the 
English  Stage  set  in  a  true  light,  published 
anonymously  in  1699. 

21.  Prior  UbsU.  "  He  was  the  aggressor." 

47.  Baplista  Porta.  Giambattista  della  Porto 
(15437-1615),  Neapoliton  physician.  His  De 
Humana  Physiognomia  Libri  IV  was  pub- 
lished in  1586. 
746^  19.  My  enemies.  Collier  and  Blackmore. 
and  possibly  Milbourne  also:  cf.  734  (To 
MoTTBux),  n;  748*,  27,  nn. 

40.  Totum,  eto.  "I  wish  all  this  unsaid." 

46.  Novels.  Cf.  487*,  11,  n. 
746*,  17.  Wincing,  etc.   From  The  MiUm's  TdU^ 
77,  78. 

25.  Reviving.  So  SS.  and  K;  F  reads  reeeiving. 

26.  The  late  Earl  of  Leicester.  Philip  Sidney 
(1619-98),  third  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom 
Dryden  had  dedicated  Don  SebaMian  in  1600. 
He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

747^  34.  My  bmf,  etc.  For  evidences  of  Dryden's 
earlier  reading  of  Chaucer,  v.  8M,  212,  n; 
24U  1806,  n;  242,  1860,  n.  He  may  have 
been  prompted  to  it  by  the  appearanoe  of  a 
reprint  of  Speght's  Chaucer  in  1687;  cf.  n. 
744*,  29. 
43.  Jlfufta,etc.  Horacb, Are Poef. 70-72:  "Many 
words  that  now  have  declined  shall  be  bom 
again;  and  others,  which  are  now  in  honor, 
shall  fall,  if  usage  wills  it,  on  which  depend 
the  judgment  and  the  law  and  the  rules  of  our 
discourse."  In  the  first  line  nunc  is  Dryden's 
error  for  jam  ;  in  the  same  line  F  reads  re- 
nascuntur. 
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747<f  6.  iSoiiM  old  Staon  fritnd;  The  moat  dia- 
tioguished  Saxon  atudent  of  Diyden'a  time 
was  George  Hickaa  (1642-1716).  but  the 
editor  can  find  no  evidence  tliat  lie  waa  a 
friend  of  Dzyden.  Fk'ofeaBor  Ker  conjecturea 
that "  Dryden  waa  probably  thinldns  particu- 
larly of  Rymer.'* 

21.  Orandam  gold,  Frotemm  Ker  pointa  out 
that  Dryden  uaea  the  phraae  old  grandam- 
and-aunt  gold  in  The  Wild  OaUant  (act  iv, 
80.  1 ;  8S.  ii.  03). 

31.  Facile,  etc.  **It  ia  eaay  to  add  to  what  is 
already  invented." 

38.  BfademoietUe  de  Seudhy.  The  famoue 
French  writer  of  ohivalrie  romanoee  (1607- 
1701):  cf.  B.  S.  xix.  "Her  huge  romancea, 
AfiameneM  and  CleUa,  were  in  my  childhood 
atill  read  in  aome  old-fashioned  Scottiah 
familiee,  though  now  abaolutely  forgotten, 
and  in  no  chance  of  being  revived.*'  [Scx)TT.] 

43.  Provencal   v.  n.  741*,  50. 
748S  40.  Palamon   and    Areite.     On    the    real 
aource  of  the  poem.  v.  n.  748S  43.    On  the 
duration  of  the  action  of  an  epic  poem,  ▼. 
fl07^  23  f. 

748S  27.  Jkf .  Luke  Milbourae  (1640-1720), 

a  olergsrman  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
himaelf  planned  a  translation  of  Virgil.  He 
attacked  Dryden'a  version  in  Notee  on  Dry^ 
den'e  VtrgU  (1698).  where  he  fortified  hia 
critidama  by  apecimena  of  hia  own  veraea. 
Scott  atatea  (SS.  xi.  76)  that  he  also  attacked 
Dryden's  "peraon,  and  principlea  political 
and  religious."  Cf.  78ff,  87. 

B .    Sir  Richard  Blaokmore   (1660?- 

1729),  phyaidan  and  poet,  liad  written  two 
«pic  poema.  Prince  Arthur  (1606)  and  King 
Arthur  (1607).  In  a  paaaage  of  the  preface 
to  the  former  (quoted  by  BAalone,  III,  647- 
640)  he  attackeid  Dryden  for  the  indecency  of 
hia  writings,  resulting  from  hia  '*  irreligion  and 
folly."  In  A  Satyr  againet  WO,  dated  1700. 
Init  probably  published  in  the  previoua  year, 
he  renewed  the  charge.  (Among  the  booka 
mentioned  in  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Hilary 
Term,  1700,  is  A  Satyr  upon  a  late  Pamphlet 
entituied  A  Satyr  againet  Wii.)  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  a  apecimen  of  Blackmore'a  raillery  in 
thia  poem,  and  atatea  that  in  a  later  edition  of 
it,  angered  by  Dryden'a  reply,  he  omitted  a 
compliment  to  the  poet  which  had  mitigated 
the  satire  of  the  first  edition.  Cf.  785,  83; 
889^  16,  n. 
Ogltby-  V.  180, 102,  n;  cf.  176S  3-0. 
//  /.  etc.  Cf.  SOSS  20,  n. 
7^1,  20.  The  guardian  angeU,  etc.  a.  2aB^'WlK 

23.  Daree,  etc.   v.  ff85,  633-660. 

30.  Mr.  Collier,   v.  B.  S.  xxxvi;  784  (To  Mor- 

TBDX),  n. 

47.  "  The  teai,  etc  v.  PHOm  facix.  0 ;  John  it  17. 
749*,  20.  <Sc9M#e.  ¥  reeda  Senneph.  "The battle 
of  Seneffe  in  Flanders,  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Condtf  waa  oppoaed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
waa  fought  on  Auguat  11,  1674.  Cond^,  not 
content  with  having  defeated  the  rear  guard 
of  the  enemy,  in  attempting  to  deatroy  the 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  army. 


41. 
61. 


who  had  left  hia  flank  exposed  aa  he 
decamped,  loat  a  great  number  of  men." 
[Malonb.) 

20.  DMMfri,  etc.  HoRACB.  1  Satiree,  x.  00,  01 : 
"You,  Demetriua  and  Tigelliua,  I  bid  lament 
among  the  ohaira  of  your  aefaolaia."  Blaok- 
more had  once  been  a  aehoolmaater. 

To  TBB  DucBBfls  OP  ORMONn.  "Lady  Mary 
Someraet,  aeoond  wife  of  the  duke.  She  waa 
aeeond  daughter  of  Henry  Somerset,  first 
Duke  of  Beaufort."  {Scott.]  Cf.  160,041,  n. 

4  (verse).  A  doubtful  palm,  "Dryden  here  aays 
of  Chaucer  in  reference  to  Virgil  what  Ju- 
venal said  of  Virgil  in  reference  to  Homer: 
'The  oompoaer  of  the  Iliad  ahall  be  sung,  and 
the  laya  of  high-aounding  Maro,  which  make 
the  palm  of  victory  doubtful'  (Satiree,  xi. 
180,  181)."  (Cbjustib.] 
760»  14.  Plantagenet.  Scott  thought  that  the  re- 
ference waa  to  Blanche,  first  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Chaucer's  patron,  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  like  her  husband,  thia  lady  waa 
a  Plantagenet,  being  the  daughter  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  grandson  of  Edmund, 
brother  of  Edward  I.  But  Professor  Craik  is 
doubtleaa  right  in  rejecting  thia  suppoaitaon. 
"The  explanation"  given  by  Scott,  he  writea, 
"  leavea  the  principal  part  of  the  paaaage  en- 
tirely unexplained.  Chaucer's  Plantagenet 
here  ia  clearly  not  the  Ducliess  Blanche,  but 
Joan,  daughter  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl 
of  Kent,  aeoond  son  of  Edward  I  by  hia  aeeond 
wife,  Ma^aret  of  France,  famoua  aa  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,  married  for  the  third  and  last 
time  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  whom 
ahe  W9B  the  mother  of  Richard  II,  having 
been  previously  the  wife,  first  (it  ia  under- 
atood)  of  Thomas  Holland  [later  Earl  of 
Kent),  .  .  .  secondly,  of  William  Montague 
(Montaeute),  Earl  of  Salisbury  (making  the 
three  contending  prineee),  and  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Countess  of  Saliabury  from 
whom  the  Order  of  the  Carter,  according  to 
the  well-known  story,  derived  its  name." 
{Hietory  of  Bnglieh  Literature,  1871,  vol.  iL 
pp.  116,  117.) 

The  fact  that  the  Fablee  volume  includes  a 
version  of  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  with  its 
compliment  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (v. 
8629  646-668),  is  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  Professor  Craik's  explanation. 

20.  PUUoniB  year.  "  A  cycle  imagined  by  some 
ancient  aatronomers,  in  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  supposed  to  go  through  all  their 
poanble  movements  and  return  to  their  origi- 
nal relative  poaitions  (after  which,  according 
to  aome,  all  events  would  recur  in  the  aame 
order  aa  before)."  N.  E.  D. 

80.  O  true  Plantagenet,  eio.  "Johnof  (3aunt  had 
by  hia  miatresa,  Catharine  Swynford,  whom 
he  afterwarda  married,  three  aona  and  a 
daughter,  who  were  legitimated  by  act  of 
parliament.  John  de  Beaufort,  the  eldeet  of 
these,  waa  created  Earl  of  Someraet,  and 
from  him  the  ducal  family  of  Beaufort  are 
lineally  deaoended.  The  patent  of  the  firat 
duke,  the  father  of  thia  Ducheas  of  Ormond, 
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bean  to  be  in  oonaideratioii  of  ins  senrioes, 
and  of  bis  most  noble  doMsent  from  Edward 
ni."   ISCOTT.] 

46.  Btenan.  Properly,  a  name  applied  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  to  oertain  annual  winds, 
especially  those  that  blow  for  forty  days  dur- 
ing the  dog-days.  Dryden  uses  it  here  of  a 
gentle,  steady  breeae.  N.  E.  D.  quotes 
from  PhiL  Tran*.  ziy.  Ml  (1084):  •*  These 
Eastern  Winds  (wliioh  I  call  our  English 
Etcsians)." 

48.  Poriunut.  Gf.  8,  121,  n;  583,  314,  815. 

61.  The  land,  etc.  Cf.  10,  251,  n. 

59.  Nor  hear  the  reine.  Christie  aptly  eites 
Netu/e  avdU  ewrrue  habtnaB,  (Vibgxl,  Gspt- 
gicB^  i.  514.) 

02.  ^«  Ormonde  a  hmbimger.  Hie  Duchess  of 
Ormond  went  to  Ireland  in  April,  1697.  and 
her  husband  followed  in  October.  (Lor- 
TRBLL,  Brief  Belatkm,  1857,  voL  iv,  pp.  214, 
288.) 

04.  r^toaate,etc.  *' Alluding  to  the  wan  of  the 
Revolution  in  Ireland."  Boott. 

06.  Pofat.  The  god  (goddess  7)  of  flooks  and 
shepherds;  Oeres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture: 
ef.  464,1;  787,7.8. 

70.  Aawhen,  etc.  d,  107i,  1  f. 
761,  101.  Nor  dare,  etc.    **She  seems  to  have 
been  just  recovered  from  a  fever."   Scoir. 

126.  Youno  Veapanan,  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus 
Vespasianus,  better  known,  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror, by  his  fint  name.  During  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  wliich  he  directed,  he  sought  to 
spare  the  temple,  and  he  mourned  its  de- 
struction. 

180.  The  table  of  my  vow.  The  tabula  voHiva  of 
Horace  (Odes,  i.  6.  13;  2  Saiiree,  i.  33).  Per- 
sons saved  from  sliipwreck  used  to  liang  up  in 
tlie  temple  of  Neptune  or  some  other  appro- 
priate divinity  a  picture  representing  thdr 
escape:  cf.  703, 1114,  1115. 

131.  Morl^'e.  "  Dr.  Christopher  Love  Morlcy, 
a  physician  of  eminence."  Soorr. 

133.  The  Maeedon,  etc.   Alexander  the  Qreat; 
ef.  866,  note  0.  The  story  is  told  by  several 
writers,  as  Quintus  Oirtius,  ix.  8. 
769,  102.  Bliaa,  Another  name  of  Dido;  cf.  IS, 
05. 

Palamon  and  Arcitb.  On  this  and  Dryden's 
other  translations  and  adaptations  from 
early  English,  see  Lounsbury,  Studiee  in 
Chaucer,  ch.  vii;  SohOpke.  Uiber  Dryden* e 
Bearbeituno  Chaucer'eeher  Oediehte  (in  AnQUa, 
tL  314>353,  tii.  35-58);  Tupper.  Dryden  and 
Speghta  Chaucer  (in  Modem  hanQuaQo  Notee, 
xil.  347-353). 

12.  With  Love,  eio.  Repeated  in  807,  518. 
768,  115.  Hie  pennon.  *' The  poet  here  introduces 
a  distinction  well  known  in  heraldry.  The 
banner  was  a  square  flag,  which  only  barons 
of  a  great  lineage  and  power  had  a  ris^t  to 
display.  The  pennon  was  a  forked  streamer 
borne  by  a  knight:  Theseus  carried  both  to 
the  field,  each  bearing  a  separate  device. 
Chancer  says: 


And  tiy  his  baaer  b<wn  isblspenoon." 


Soon*. 


764,  175.  To  do  th*  obeervance^  etc.  Gf.  760,  44, 
which  translates  Cliaucer's: 

And,  for  to  doon  his  olMenraanee  to  May. 

204.  Woe  one  partition,  etc.  "This  may  mean 
that  the  tower  and  the  palaoe  had  a  party 
wall  in  oonmion,  or  that  the  tower  was  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  pabuK."  SAiimBUBT. 
76ff»  222.  Shady  watke  between.  A  reminiscence 
of  Milton: 

— a  ptllared  sbade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Paradue  Lott,  ix.  lios,  lior. 

280.  Thick  of  bare.  Cf.  6,  56,  n.  (}haneer's 
words  are  tiiikke  of  many  a  hem. 

766,  301,  308.  CouneiL  So  F;  in  Dryden's  time 
council  and  eouneel  were  not  yet  carefully 
tinguiahed:  cf.  816,  307. 

858.  PerithouB.    Dryden  seems  always  to 
this  form  in  pbuK  of  the  oorreet  Pir^houe; 
cf.  787,  50. 

801.  Man.  F  places  a  full  stop  after  this  wosd. 

767,  404.  Extremeat  line.  Professor  Saintsbuiy 
explains  this  as  otitermo«r  region.  Pwhapsitis 
easier  to  suppose  thai  Dryden  was  seeldng  to 
draw  a  metaphor  from  the  two  poles  of  the 
earth,  where  day  and  night  are  eadk  six 
months  long. 

427.  QuiUv  0/  (heir  vowa.  "A  Latinism,  voU 
reua  ;  cf.  682,  307.  n."  [CHBimiB.] 

768,  500.  Or  if  ar«,  etc.  «' Dryden  has  introduced 
Ifan  and  the  quariU;  they  are  not  in  (%ao- 
cer."   (CB]iunB.|  C^f.  18*,  13,  n;  60, 1165,  n. 

515.  Beholda,  etc.  "This  pUy  of  words,  which 
is  truly  Ovidian,  does  not  occur  in  Chancer, 
n<Nr  is  it  in  conformity  with  our  author'a 
general  ideas  of  translating  hhn :  v.  743*,  45  f ; 
7441,  25  f."  (SCOTT.I 
760,  552.  Argue*,    v.  308,  390,  850-1003. 

760,  12.  In  oauaea.  '*One  of  Dryden's  frequent 
scholasticisms;  m  their  oauaea  would  have 
been  clearer."  Saintsburt. 

84.  Siyle.  Christie  thinks  that  the  word  Is  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  etyhu,  and  refem 
for  support  to  161, 1051.  His  aigument  is  not 
oonvindng. 

761,  88.  And  angry,  etc.  Cf.  681,  2. 

89.  Curat,  etc.  Chaucer  has  simply,  "Alas,  that 
day  that  I  was  bore."  Warton  thinks  that 
Dryden  remembered  Job  iii.  3  f. 

93.  Cadmua,  etc.  Cf .  642,  430. 

115,  110.  Of  auch,  etc.  This  couplet  (with  the 
readings  timea  leave  and  That  burnt)  con- 
cludes a  short  poem  by  (Tarew,  A  Cruel  Mia- 
treea.   Warton  noted  Dryden's  appropriation 

nf  it 

140.  And  Jove,  etc  Cf.  727,  714,  715. 
764,  304.  The  provedt,  etc.   Amare  et  eapere  vix 
deo eoneedilur.    "To  love  and  to  be  wise  is- 
hardly  granted  to  a  god."  From  Publilius 
Syrus. 
383.  Lover'a.  P  reads  Lovera. 
766,  414.  The  bora.  **The  palisades  of  the  fiste. 

ISOOTT.] 

766,  483.  SigiU.  Cf.  863,  000,  n. 
489.  Doton-looJb'd.  With  a  downcast  glance. 
408.  Ciihetvn.  Cf.  770, 145,  n. 
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616.  Bdow,  So  F:  bat  the  WBM  requini  06000. 
627.  Thrace.  Cf .  406*  143. 
648.  Strmt,    F  has  Btrnoht,  which,  m  often, 
obviouely  etande  for  §lrait^  not  wtraight. 

767,  666.  Soft  mtiHng.    80  88.;  F  xeada  mft, 

emUinO' 
680.  84a.  80  F;  it  might  be  better  to  tubetitata 
aote,  to  point  the  rkiyme. 

000.  ConquetL  This  ia  penK>nified,  ConquBtt,  in 
Chaneer :  Dryden  has  coofuaed  ttie  parage  by 
prefixing  the  article. 

614.  Two  owmanUe  figureB.  Chaucer  wrote 

And  OTsr  his  beed  tber  ■hynen  two  flgnxes 
Of  iterret,  tbat  been  elepad  In  ■enptnxet, 
Tbai  oon  Pnella,  tbat  otber  Snbena. 

On  this  Speght  oommentB,  partially  incor^ 
rectly:  "The  names  of  two  figures  in  geo- 
mancy,  representing  two  constellations  in 
heaven.  Puella  signifieth  Mars  retrograde, 
and  Rubeus  Mars  direct.'*  This  is  sufficient  to 
explain  Dryden's  rehandling  of  the 
for  an  explanation  of  the  subject  matter. 
Sheet's  note  on  Cant,  TaUa,  A  2046. 

023.  CaUMo.  A  nymph  of  Diana,  who  was 
seduced  by  Jupiter.  When  her  guilt  had  been 
discovered  by  Diana,  as  they  were  batlung, 
Juno  turned  her  into  a  bear,  in  which  form 
slie  was  nearly  slain  by  her  son,  Areas.  Jupi- 
ter, to  avert  thia  crime,  gave  mother  and  son 
phMes  in  the  skies,  as  the  constellations  of  the 
Great  and  the  little  Bear.  (F  reads  Caluiho  ; 
the  oorrect  form  is  Cattuto.  Cf .  p.  76*  where 
CaUsto  is  retained  from  the  early  editions.) 
Manifeat  ofthame.  Cf.  112,  204,  n. 

027.  Aeimm,  A  hunter  who  chanced  to  see 
Diana  bathing.  Slie  changed  him  into  a  stag, 
and  tie  was  torn  in  pieces  by  lus  own  dogs. 

031.  Daphsu.  V.  394,  600  f. 

034.  The  Caledonian  beael.  This  is  an  error,  by 
Dryden  or  the  printer,  for  Calydonian;  cf. 
787, 1,  n.  On  the  story.  ▼.  787-792. 

768,  039.  The  VoUcian  queen,  v.  624,  1004  f; 
681-688,  763-1250. 

001.  80  princee,  etc.  Dryden's  complaint,  not 
Chaucer's;  cf.  414,  100.  n. 

8.  Such  chief  e,  etc.  Cf .  628,  976. 
31.  Pruce,  Prussia.  Soorr. 

769,  100.  Their  honest  god,  Cf.  460,  640,  n;  782, 
62. 

104.  Poets,  The  editions  of  1700  and  1713  read 
Pots.  The  emendation  to  posts,  adopted  by  all 
modern  editors  except  Professor  Saintsbury, 
seems  practically  certain;  cf.  897,  661. 

770,  129.  Creator  VenuSt  etc.  Dryden  here  min- 
gles Lucretius  with  Chaucer;  cf.  182,  1-27. 
Spenser  also  imitates  the  same  passage;  v. 
Faerie  Qmene,  IV.  x.  44-47. 

146.  Thou  gladder,  etc.  This  line  is  directly 
from  Chaucer:  the  ialand  Cythera,  not  the 
mountain  CiUueron,  was  really  sacred  to 
Venus.  Cf.  766,  498. 

140.  Increase  of  Jove,  Cf .  266,  208,  and  Dry- 
den's  footnote. 

147.  Adonis.  Cf.  725,  677;  811,  382,  n. 

771,  201.  But  such,  etc.  Dryden  here  remembers 
Juvenal,  vi.  314. 


778,  381.  Leaden,  ''His  planetary  metal." 
Saintbbubt. 

388.  Outridden.  Dryden  has  *'most  ridiculously 
mistaken"  (Tyrwhitt)  the  sense  of  Chaucer's 
outrode  (at^rede  in  Skeat's  text),  which  really 
mesJiB  surpass  in  counsel. 

389.  Trin*d.  ▼.  60, 1106,  n. 

774,  411.  Bought  eenatee,  etc  **This  Une,  oon- 
taining  a  political  allusion  to  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  is  Dryden's  exclusively." 
(ScoiT.) 

420.  Chronotf.  i.  e.  Saturn's. 

442.  Leaning,  etc.  Cf.  9, 164. 

776,  646.  Mang.  In  this  substantive  use  of  many 
there  is  probably  confusion  with  the  noun 
meingt  retinue;  cf.  782,  107. 

777,  006.  The  people,  etc.  Cf.  782, 107. 

072.  The  etanding  army,  Cf.  366*,  4  (iirff.),  n. 
089.  PopuUirki  low.  Cf.  118,  089. 

778,  767,  768.  Deetroy*d :  void.  The  repetition  of 
this  rhyme  just  below  (11. 700, 707)  is  a  sign  of 
Dryden's  haste  in  writing. 

779,  787.  Spirit '«.  F  reads  SpiriU, 

844-363.  But  .  .  .  know.  Dryden  has  modified 
Chaucer's  lines  into  a  passage  that  gives  ex- 
preesion  to  his  own  sceptical  temperament, 
wldch,  however,  did  not  preclude  acceptance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On 
the  concluding  couplet,  cf.  164,  166,  208- 
211. 

780,  891.  With  words,  etc.  Here  Dryden  adds  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  not  found  in  Chaucer. 

781,  927.  Mourning  Bride.  The  italics  (retained 
from  F)  point  the  compliment  to  Congreve's 
tragedy  The  Mourning  Bride,  acted  and  pub- 
lished in  1097. 

900.  Mountainrash.  So  F. 

082.  Swound.  F  reads  Swoond, 

986.  WhOe,  etc.    In  this  description  Dryden 

follows  C!haucer  doeely,  but  compare  also 

676,  281-303. 

782,  1000.  A  drop.  (^.  811,  384. 

783,  1074.  Rechlees.  F  reads  Retchlees. 

1144.  Bros  and  Anteros.  Here  understood  by 
Dryden  as  the  gods  of  Love  and  Reciprocal 
Love. 

784,  To  John  Dridbn.  This  country  gentieman 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Drideo,  baro- 
net, the  elder  brother  of  Erasmus  Dryden  (or 
Driden),  the  poet's  father  (Malone,  I,  1,  321). 
He  was  bom  in  1036;  he  represented  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  in  parliament  in  1000, 
and  from  1700  till  his  death  in  1708. 

Some  interesting  information  as  to  this 
poem  is  contained  in  Dryden's  letters.  His 
former  antagonist,  Charles  Montagu  (v.  n. 
216,  Hind  ano  Pantheb).  was  now  Fhst 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  to  which  John  Driden  of 
Chesterton,  as  is  evident  from  II.  127-134, 
171-194,  of  the  poem,  was  opposed.  Desiring 
his  patronage  for  his  projected  translation  of 
Homer,  the  poet  wrote  to  him  in  October, 
1699.  inclosing  the  epistle  to  his  cousin : 

"Sir, 

**  These  veraea  had  waited  on  you  with  the 
fonner  [those  7*0  the  Duchess  ofOrmond\,  but 
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that  th«y  wanted  that  oonection  which  I 
have  given  them,  that  they  may  the  better 
endure  the  sight  of  so  great  a  judge  and  poet. 
I  am  now  in  feare  that  I  have  purg'd  them 
out  of  their  spirit;  aa  our  Mastw  Busby  us'd 
to  whip  a  boy  so  long,  till  he  made  him  a  oon- 
firm'd  blockhead.  My  cousin  Driden  saw 
them  in  the  country ;  and  the  greatest  excep- 
tion he  made  to  them  was,  a  satire  against  the 
Dutch  valour  in  the  last  war.  He  desir'd  me 
to  (unit  it,  (to  use  his  own  words)  otU  of  the 
retpeet  he  had  to  his  Sovereign.  I  obey'd  his 
commands,  and  left  onely  the  praises,  wliich 
I  think  are  due  to  the  gallantry  of  my  own 
countrymen.  In  the  description  which  I  have 
made  of  a  Parliament-man,  I  think  I  have 
not  only  drawn  the  features  of  my  worthy 
kinsman,  but  have  also  given  my  own  opinion 
of  what  an  Englishman  in  Parliament  ought 
to  be ;  and  deliver  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  own 
principles  to  all  posterity.  I  have  consulted 
the  judgment  of  my  unbyan'd  friends,  who 
have  some  of  them  the  honour  to  be  known  to 
you;  and  they  think  there  is  nothing  which 
can  justly  give  o£Fence  in  that  part  of  the 
poem.  I  say  not  this,  to  cast  a  blind  on  your 
judgment,  (which  I  cou'd  not  do,  if  I  in- 
deavour*d  it,)  but  to  assure  you,  that  nothing 
relateing  to  the  publique  shall  stand  without 
your  permission ;  Ux  it  were  to  want  common 
sence  to  desire  your  patronage,  and  resolve  to 
disoblige  you:  And  as  I  will  not  hanrd  my 
hopes  of  your  protection,  by  refusing  to  obey 
3rou  in  any  thing  which  I  can  perform  with  my 
conscience  or  my  honour,  so  I  am  very  confi- 
dent you  will  never  impose  any  other  terms  on 
me.*'  (Malone,  I,  2;  90,  91 ;  the  remainder  of 
the  letter  is  given  in  n.  74S^  23.) 

For  other  notices,  see  the  excerpts  on 
p.  737.  Malone  (I,  1,  325-327)  mentions  a 
tradition,  of  which  he  doubts  the  accuracy, 
that  the  nohU  prssenl  to  which  Dryden  refers 
was  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  lines 
7-13  of  the  poem,  according  to  Scott,  are 
added  to  John  Driden*s  epitaph  in  the 
church  at  Chesterton. 

43.  Bvi  you,  etc.  **Sir  Robert  Driden  inher- 
ited the  paternal  estate  of  (}anons  Ashby, 
while  that  of  Chesterton  descended  to  John, 
his  second  brother,  to  whom  this  poem  is  ad- 
dressed, through  his  mother,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Bevile."   [Scott.] 

53.  InduatriouB  of.  Cf.  238,  1143. 
7859  75.  Pity,  etc.  *' It  is  a  pity  that  the  generous 
kind,  etc."   [Chbishe.] 

S2.  Oibbona,  d.  367,  126,  n;  709^  13. 

83.  MauntB.  Cf.  748>,  27,  n;  889*»  16,  n.  The 
editor  cannot  find  that  Blackmore  rob6'd  and 
mimfer'd  Maro'a  Muae^  and  thinks  that  in  1. 85 
he  may  be  confused  with  Milboume.  —  *'  The 
fourteen-syllable  line  is  of  course  used  inten- 
tionally, and,  as  it  were,  piotorially.  The 
sweep  of  the  verse  is  as  vast  as  that  of  Man- 
ras."    [Saintsbubt.I  Cf.  129,  94,  n. 

87.  M'Ib-me.  Milboume:  cf.  748>,  27,  n. 

107.  Garth.  **Sir  Samuel  Qarth  (1661-1719).  the 
ingeniooB  author  of  The  Ditpeneary  (1099). 


Although  this  celebrated  wit  and  phyaioian 
differed  widely  from  Dryden  in  politics,  being 
a  violent  Whig,  they  seem,  neverthelcM,  to 
have  lived  in  the  most  intimate  terms.  GBr 
Samuel  had  the  honor  to  pronounce  a  Latin 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  our  poet.  Qarth's 
generosity  consisted  in  maintaining  a  Dia- 
.  pensary  for  issuing  advice  and  piesoriptioiiB 
gratis  to  the  poor.  This  was  highly  disap- 
proved of  by  the  more  selfish  of  his  brethren, 
and  by  the  apothecaries.  The  resulting  dia- 
putes  led  to  Sir  Samuel's  humorous  poem." 

[SOOTT.] 

109.  The  viper*8  brood. 

Thou  mak'st  th'  ingratefnll  Viper  (at  his  blrth> 
His  dying  Mother's  belly  to  gnaw  fortli. 

Stlvbstee, Z>«6ar^u hU  f\rtt  Weeke{S\xXb. 
Day,  U.  tfO,  SU). 

118.  Produce,  F  has  periods  after  both  this 
word  and  bear  (1. 122) ;  after  vrit  (1. 124)  it  has 
an  exclamation  point,  and  after  fotmd  (1. 126) 
a  question  mark.  SS.  and  C.  retain  the  period 
after  produce  and  place  a  colon  after  bear. 

786,  140.  MunMer.  Cf.  30,  145,  n. 

142.  Our  foee^  etc.  "  A  very  bloody  wmt  had 
been  recently  concluded  by  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1097.  The  House  of  Commons 
were  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and, 
from  fear  of  tyranny,  were  jealous  of  every  at- 
tempt to  maintain  any  military  force.  In 
1698  the  army  was  reduced  to  7000  men,  and 
in  1699  WilUam  saw  himself  compelled  to  dis- 
miss his  faithful  and  favorite  Dutch  guards. 
—  Tlie  subsequent  lines  point  obliquely  at 
these  measures,  which  were  now  matter  of 
public  discussion.  Dryden's  cousin  was  one 
of  the  Whig  faction  that  opposed  the  king  on 
the  question  of  the  army.  As  for  the  poet,  his 
Jaeobitical  principles  assented  to  everything 
that  could  embarrass  King  William.  But,  for 
the  reasons  which  he  has  assigned  in  his  letter 
to  Montagu,  he  leaves  his  opinion  concerning 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  to  be  inferred 
from  his  panegyric  on  the  navy,  and  his  de- 
clamation against  the  renewal  of  the  war." 
[SooTT.]    Cf.  356^  4  (^Arg.),  n. 

152.  Namur.  The  capture  of  Namur  in  Bel- 
gium by  William  III  in  1695  had  led  up  to  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  two  years  later. 

188.  Yow  0€H,*Tou»  grandeire.  Malone,  and 
Soott  following  him,  stated,  apparently  with- 
out other  evidence  than  this  poem,  that  this 
was  Sir  Robert  Bevile,  maternal  grandfa- 
ther of  John  Driden  of  Chesterton.  Christie 
writes,  on  the  other  hand :  '*  The  laborious  and 
accurate  Mr.  Holt  White,  in  his  BIS.  notes, 
ascertained  that  Sir  Erasmus  Diyden,  the 
common  grandfother  of  tiie  two  cousioe,  is 
referred  to;  and  he  refers  to  a  list  in  Rush- 
worth's  Hietorical  CoOeotione  (i.  473),  where 
occurs  the  name  of  Sir  Erasmus  Drsiton,  as 
one  of  those  sent  to  prison  on  aooount  of  the 
loan  money,  and  liberated  on  the  eve  of  the 
general  election  for  Charles  I's  third  parlia- 
ment, 1628." 

787,  1.  Cali/domiane.   F  reads  CdUdomane  (and 
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in  I.  77  CaUdgmian)^  but  prints  Caludon  in 
the  ofvionanl  just  above,  aiiid  ColMlon  in  1. 364. 

2.  44,  227.  MOmgru*  .  .  .  Mdeaona,  80  F. 

7.  &  Cen9  .  .  .  Polst.  Cf.  7fiO»  66,  n. 

50.  Penihim».  Cf .  766,  368,  n. 

63.  C<m«M.  Cf.  8M,  8117,  234-287;  001,  608. 
790,  237.  PlmjyptM*.   F  xeads  PUwippuM,  prob- 
ably by  a  misprint. 
701,  288.  BTvlher*a.    80  F;  In  I.  206  P  xeads 

Brotkert. 
70S.  8iaiaifOin>A  and  Quxsgabdo.  On  this  and 
on  Dryden's  other  adaptations  from  Boo- 
caedo,  see  Wieruasowski,  UrUerauehungen  abet 
John  Dfydma  Boeeaceio-Para^ramn,  Bonn, 
1904. 

SioUmonda  and  Ouucardo  is  from  the  first 
tale  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  Decameron.  The 
only  essential  change  that  Dryden  has  made 
in  the  plot  is  his  introduction  of  a  marriage 
between  the  hero  and  heroine,  (v.  n.  730 
(Fablbb)  for  Wordsworth's  opinion  on  this.) 
Wienissowsld  thinks  that  the  main  aim  of  our 
argument-loving  poet  in  this  alteration  was 
to  provide  Sigismonda  with  a  new  plea  in  her 
defense  of  her  act;  v.  707,  402-420.  Per- 
haps Dryden.  despite  the  coarseness  of  II. 
147-172,  really  thought  the  change  made  the 
tale  savor  lata  of  immodealy :  cf.  746',  26; 
and,  for  a  similar  change  in  Cymon  and 
Iphioenia^  v.  n.  800  (Ctmon). 

8cott'8  criticism  on  the  tale  may  be  added 
to  Wordsworth's:" — Dryden  .  .  .  made 
Boooaooio's  story  his  own,  and  told  it  in  his 
own  way.  One  gross  fault  he  has  engrafted 
upon  his  original;  I  mean  the  coarseness  of 
8igismonda'8  chamcter.  whose  love  is  that  of 
temperament,  not  of  affection.  This  error, 
grounded  upon  Dryden*s  false  view  of  the 
passion  and  of  the  fonale  character,  and  per- 
haps arising  from  the  depravity  of  the  age 
rather  than  of  the  poet,  pervades  and  greatly 
injures  the  effect  of  the  tale.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  counterboJanoed  by  preponderating 
beauties.  Without  repeating  the  praise,  else- 
where given  to  the  majes^  of  the  poet's  versi- 
fication, and  which  this  piece  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify,  the  reader's  attention 
may  be  solicited  to  the  colors  with  which 
Dryden  has  drawn  a  mind  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  iMtoh  of  despair.  Sigismonda  is  placed 
in  that  situation  In  which,  above  all  others, 
the  human  disposition  seems  to  acquire  a  sort 
of  supernatural  strength  or  obstinacy;  for 
although  guilty  of  a  crime,  she  is  punished  in 
a  degree  far  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  of- 
fence. In  such  a  situation,  that  acuteness  of 
feeling,  wiiieh  would  otherwise  waste  itself  in 
fluctuations  betwixt  shame,  fear,  and  remorse, 
is  willingly  and  esgerly  turned  into  the  chan- 
nel of  resistance  and  recrimination ;  and  per- 
haps no  readier  mode  can  be  discovered  of 
hardening  the  human  heart,  even  to  the  con- 
sistence of  the  nether  millstone.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  Sigismonda  resolutely,  and  even 
jo3rfuIly,  embraces  death,  in  order  to  punish 
hsr  father,  and  rejoin  her  lover.  The  i»evious 
aigumenlB  with  'Tancted  sufficiently,  and,  in 


the  circumstances,  naturally,  intimatv  the 
tone  of  her  mind,  and  are  a  striking  Instance 
of  Dryden's  power  in  painting  passion  wrought 
up  to  desperation."  [Scott.] 
708,  66.  Tha  royal  maid.  **D^den  constantly 
forces  the  rhyme  for  the  sake  of  a  word.  But 
he  very  seldom,  as  here,  forces  a  word  for  the 
sake  of  a  rhyme.  Sigismonda  was  not  a 
maid."   (Saintbburt.] 

704,  116.  Malignant  light.  Cf.  608,  381.  n. 
164.  Nothing  fponted.  "Nothing  was  wanting." 

[CHRIffrXE.] 

705,  242.  So,  like,  etc.  Cf.  116,  446-454. 

708,  306.  Thrice,  etc.  Christie  points  out  the 
imitation  of  Paradiae  Loat,  i.  619-621 : 

Thrice  he  aaaayed,  and  tbrice,  in  spite  of  icom. 
Tears,  ench  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth :  at  last 
Words  Interwove  with  sighs  foand  cat  their  way. 

332.  The  gueat,  etc.   Saintsbury  points  out  the 
influence  of  Lucretius:  of.  185«  126-134. 

706,  603.  One  paaU,  etc.   Cf.  738',  40. 
700,  697.  The  aoldier,   Cf.  368S  4  {Arg.),  n. 

802,  14.  Mann/actur'd  maaa.  F  reads  Manufae- 
ture  Maaa,  which,  though  retained  by  SS., 
seems  to  the  present  editor  unintelligible. 

803,  90.  PaUaa.  "To  whom  the  olive  was  sa- 
cred."  SCJOTT. 

806,  41.  Parrota.   '*  These  are  of  Dryden's  intro- 
duction."   [SOOTT.] 
806.  Cintrab  and  Mtrsha.  Cf.  722,  319-324. 
800,  272.  The  beU.   "The  Zodiac."  Saintsbubt. 

811,  382.  The  babe.  Adonis:  cf.  726,  677;  770, 
147. 

384.  The  drop.  Of.  782,  1066. 

812,  77.  At  rovera.    Cf.  284*,  26.  n. 

813,  116.  Diapoae.  The  verb  is  apparentiy  made 
.  plural  by  the  influence  of  thoae  in  the  preced- 
ing line:  cf.  400, 1031.  n. 

816,  295.  Fakhion.  F  reads  Faidchion. 

816,  328.  Ha  aaid,  etc.  "'What  a  difference,'  he 
(Tennyson]  would  add,  •  between  Pope's  litUe 
poisonous  barbs,  and  Dryden's  strong  inveo- 
tivel  And  how  much  mors  real  poetic  force 
there  is  in  Dryden!   Look  at  Pojm: 

He  said,  observant  of  the  bine-eyed  maid. 
Then  In  the  sheath  retam'd  the  shining  blade. 

Then  at  Dryden : 

He  said :  with  sorly  faith  believ'd  her  word. 
And  In  the  sbealfa.  relnctant,  pinng'd  the  sword.' " 
Haxxam  Tbnntson,  Alfred,  Lord  Tsimtf- 
aon,  1898,  vol.  ii,  p.  287. 

367.  Council   Cf.  760,  301,  n. 
877.  Cmteua.  Cf.  866,867,  234-287;  001, 608; 
787,  63. 

817,  386.  Counada.  P  reads  Couneila;  cf.  766, 
301,  n. 

820,  634.  inbibing.  "Not  drawing  flavor  from, 
but  giving  it  to ;  &  sense  now  obsolete." 
Saintsbubt.  But  apparently  either  sense 
will  fit  this  passage ;  the  original  gives  no  aid 
in  determining  which  to  prefer. 
666.  And  of,  etc.    Cf.  120,  94,  n. 

889,  3.  DdL  F  readi  Cell ;  the  emendation  was 
suggested,  but  not  adopted,  by  Christie. 
Perhaps  Dale  (Chaucer's  word)  was  what 
Dryden  really  wrote. 
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NOTES 


StSf  21.  PoynanL  F  leads  paynani,  probably  by 

amiapriDt. 
85.  HoUdoff*    F  reads  Hokh^^oya ;   the  same 

spellinc  is  often  found  elsewhere. 
43.  The  cock.  So  Aldine  and  Riverside  editions; 

F,  followed  by  86.  and  C.  reads  a  Cock,  which 

oan  hardly  be  oorreot. 
65.  Some  Ones,  etc.   '*The  exact  object  of  this 

curious  fling  is  not  obvious.  The  oousinhood 

of  William  and  Mary  will  not  do,  for  many 

reasons.    Perhaps  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 

'Austrian  lip'  are  glanced  at."  Saintsbubt 
8SM,  104.  Sprite.  F  reads  SprighL 

106.  Shrovetide.  **  The  recognised  and  privileged 

time  for  cockfightang,  and  pelting  cocks  with 

stteks,  especially  in  schools."    Saintsbubt. 

Gf.  87>,  7.  n. 
186.  Afeard.  FnMdBoffer'd;  CStaucer  has  <iferd, 
146.  The  eantino  etyle,   "In  technical  terms;" 

used  with  a  bit  of  sarcasm  at  doctoiSi  not  at 

Puritans. 

161.  Humor.  Gf.  6,  100,  n. 

162.  Caio.  The  reference  b  to  a  work  in  easy 
Latin,  used  as  a  schoolbook  in  the  middle 
ages,  DionyeU  Catonie  Dietidut  de  Moribue 
ad  FiUum.  It  has  no  connection  with  either 
of  the  two  famous  Oatos  of  Roman  history; 
hence  II.  203,  204,  which  are  Dryden's  addi- 
tion to  the  story. 

625,  187.  Under,  F  reads  over,  an  obvious  mis- 
take. 

188.  Beeauee,  etc.  Gf.  488, 105. 

202.  For  Homer,  etc.  Dtyden's  addition;  of. 
813,  01-93. 

254.  For  eaered,  etc.   Gf.  582,  80. 
886,  270.  Fotmd.  F  reads  bound. 

800.  WaUino,  etc.  Gf.  10,  223,  224. 

828.  A  mob,  etc.  "There  may  be  room  to  ins- 
pect that  the  line  should  run : 

A  court  of  cobblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings,  — 

as  better  expressing  the  confusion  of  ideas 
incident  to  dreaming."  Scott. 
827,  801.  The  vnfe,  etc.    This   vision  Ghaucer 
found,  not  in  Homer,  but  in  Dares  Plirygius: 
cf.  497s,  34,  n;  501>,  62.  n. 

417.  In  prineipio.  •*  In  the  beginning,"  a  re- 
ference to  the  opening  words  of  the  Qospel 
of  John,  wifcioh  begin  the  **  second  Gospel, 
ordinarily  read  at  the  close  of  Mass. 

418.  MuKer,  etc.  "Woman  is  man's  undoing, 
a  mediseval  sasring  that  Ghaucer  b  supposed 
to  have  taken  from  Vincent  of  Beauvais. 

888,  460.  Afon,  etc.  Dryden's  addition  to  the 
story:  cf.  Ill,  170,  n. 

478.  And  Heav'n,eto.  "An  alhision  to  Homer's 
allegory  of  the  two  tuns  (Iliad,  xxiv.  527  f). 
used  by  Achilles  in  consolation  to  the  afllieted 
Priam."   [Warton.] 

470.  Book  of  Martyre.  The  Gatholic  Dryden  in- 
troduces a  sarcastic  reference  to  John  Foze*s 
Aete  and  MonumenU,  commonly  known  as  the 
Bo<^  of  Martyre,  a  favorite  book  with  the 
English  Protestants,  and  a  work  of  which 
the  accuracy  is  by  no  means  equal  to  its 
anti-Gatholic  enthuriasm. 

480.  A  fox,  etc.    "Indulging,  as  usuat,  his  po- 
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ttticai  antipathies,  Dryden  fails  not  to  auUte 
tlw  fox  a  Puritan."  Soott. 

409.  O  hypocrite,  etc.  "  According  to  the  reman- 
tic  history  of  Charlemagne,  Qano,  or  Qandon, 
betrayed  the  Ghristian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Roncesvalles,  where  Orlando  and  Uie  peers 
of  France  were  slain.  The  pun  upon  Oattie 
(Latin  gaUue,  a  cock),  which  is  renewed  in 
deriving  the  oock  from  Brennus  and  Belinus 
(L  686),  is  entirely  Dryden's."  (Soorr.] 
889,  515,  540,  559.  Bin,  been.    Gf.  863S  81.  n. 

528.  /  cannot,  etc.  Diyden,  true  to  hia  taste  for 
argument  in  verse,  expands  the  foUowIng 
passage ;  and,  true  to  his  Catholic  faith,  makes 
plain  his  preference  for  the  free  will  solution : 
cf.  877, 424.  In  II.  517-522  there  is  a  sneer  at 
Galvinism;  cf.  116,  539,  n. 

524.  Bradwardin,  Thomas  Bradwardine  (1290r- 
1349),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  work 
On  the  Cauee  of  God  earned  him  the  title  of 
Doctor  Profundus,  and  remained  a  theok>- 
gical  authority  for  ages.  Austin  is  of  eourss 
St.  Augustine. 

555.  With  a  mieekief  to  their  kind.  Amildomse 
•—"deuce  take 'em I" 

565.  Silence,  etc.  An  expression  of  Drydoi's 
own  Euinciples  after  the  Revolution. 

880,  599.  So  profane.  80  86.  and  G.;  Freads  to 
prophane, 

686.  Brennue  and  BeKnue.  Brennus  was  the 
leader  of  the  Gauls  who  overran  Italy  in  b.  c 
890.  Belinus  (or  Belenus)  was  a  divinity  of 
the  Gauls. 

652.  Solar.  "That  is,  bom  under  tlw  influence 
of  the  sun :  this  addition  to  Chaucer  well  il- 
lustrates Dryden's  '  interest  in  astrology.'' 
(Saintsbubt.] 

881,  686.  Native.  "In  astrology,  the  peraon 
whose  scheme  of  nativity  is  ealeulated." 
(ScoTT.l 

698.  Oaufride,  etc.  "(Sanfride,  or  (Seoffrey  de 
Vlnsauf,  bewailed  the  death  of  Richard  I  in 
would-be  plaintive  hexameten,  in  which  he 
particularly  exclaims  against  Friday,  the  day 
on  which  that  hero  was  shot  by  Bertrand  de 
Gurdun."  [Scott.]  Giiancer's  compliment  is 
of  course  ironical. 

728.  Talbot  utith  the  band.  "Probably  Dryden 
took  Talbot  in  its  sense  of  doo,  and  then 
6and  will  be  ss  in  bandog,  *the  ehained 
hound. ' "    (Saintsbubt.] 

742.  Jack  Stnaw,  etc.  "Drsrden  has  given  Jack 
Straw  the  national  antipathies  of  the  mob  in 
his  own  time.  The  gathering  cry  one  and  all 
he  also  takes  from  modem  London."  (Scott.] 

760.  And  inflated  box.  "Blew  into  musical  in- 
struments of  boxwood : "  or  inflated  may  be 
taken  as  a  participle. 
838,  759.  Youre,  etc.  "This  excellent  parody 
upon  Virgil  is  introduced  by  Dryden,  and 
marks  his  late  labors."  [Soott.]  Gf.  707, 
1357,  1358. 

790.  So  loyal  efAjeete,  etc.  Another  utterance 
of  the  Tory  Dryden,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  events  of  the  English  Revolution. 

806.  "A  peace,  etc.  This  closing  speech  of  the 
cock  was  added  to  the  story  by  Drarden. 
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Tbboz>oxb  and  Honobia.  This  story  is  from 
Um  di^th  tale  of  the  fifth  day  of  theDaoam- 
tmn.  •  Dryden  has  altered  the  names  of  the 
eiiaraeters,  cfaanjiiog  Nastacio  decU  Onesti 
into  Theodore,  the  daughter  of  Paolo  T^ver- 
saro  into  Honoiia,  and  Guido  degii  Anas- 
tagi  into  Guido  Gavaleanti.  The  last  name 
is  found  in  the  tenth  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno, 
but  Dryden  is  more  likely  to  have  taken  it 
from  the  ninth  tale  of  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Decameron,  —  In  the  plot  the  Enslish  poet 
makes  but  one  eswntial  change,  greatly  ex- 
panding (II.  340-409)  the  description  of  the 
inward  struggle  of  Honoria,  which  Boccacdo 
treats  very  summarily,  in  about  ten  lines. 
Byron's  praise  of  this  tale  is  well  known: 

Sweet  boor  of  twUlght !  -  in  ibe  toUtnde 
Of  tbe  ptne  forest,  and  the  ttlent  shore 

Wtalcb  boonds  Ravenna's  Immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  tbe  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er. 

To  where  tbe  last  CaMsrean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest!  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

Bow  have  I  loved  tbe  twilight  hour  and  tbeel 

Tbe  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  tbelr  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  tbe  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bell's  tbat  rose  tbe  bonghs  along ; 

The  specter  bnntsman  of  Onestl's  line. 
His  bell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 

Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

lYom  a  true  lover, — sbsdow'd  my  mind's  eye. 

J}o»  Juan^  iU.  Uft,  108. 

1.  Romanian  lande.   Boeoaocio's  phrase  is.  In 
Ravenna  antiehiesima  ettftk  di  Romaona. 
886,  193.  Stem,  F  reads  8tem*d. 
220.  Would.  "  Used  purpoeely  here  as  express- 
ing desire."   [Saintsbust.] 
U  228.  Deatruetion,  F  reads  Dtsfruefum. 
268.  MaeUffe*.  F  reads  Maaliffa,  which  may  be 
ather  nominative  or  possessive,  since  the 
apoetrophe  is  ordinarily  not  used  in  plunU 


280.  Cloee,  F  reads  efos'd. 
888,  426.  Beware,  Since  Dryden  frequently  shifts 
tenses  in  suooessive  lines  (as,  for  example,  in 
886,   31,  32;  869,  407,  408).  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  present  tense:  cf.  832,  799. 
Cbtx  and  Alctgnb.    The  words  out  of  .  .  . 
Metavvorphoeea  do  not  occur  in  the  heading  in 
F ;  they  are  supplied  from  the  table  of  contents, 
which,  however,  has  Tenth  instead  of  Bleoenih, 
838,  61.  And  preaentt  etc.   "And,  being  present, 
fear  notiiing  except  what  I  actually  suffer." 
54.  Starlike,  Ovid's  eidereita;  Oejrx  was  the  son 
of  Lucifer,  the  morning  star. 

843,  278.  Beaei  of  natiare.  Wild  beasts  (fera) ;  ef . 
861,  2537. 

311.  Renew.  F  reads  renewe,  doubtless  a  mis- 
print. 

844,  395,  396.  Her  nureet  eto.  The  punetoation 
follows  SS.;  F  has  no  stop  after  catMS^  and 
places  commas  after  Criea  and  Oriefe. 

846,  495.  iS«9'n  days.  etc.  These  are  the**  halcyon 
days  "  (cf .  7, 144 ;  10, 236)  of  winter,  when  the 
sea  is  calm  and  the  kingfisher  sits  brooding  on 
her  nest.  Other  authors  give  their  number  as 
fourteen. 


Tbb  Flowvb  and  thb  JjMaw,   The  words  ou- 
of  Chaucer  do  not  occur  in  the  heading  oJ 
this  poem  in  F,  but  are  found  in  the  table  of 
oontents. 

Modern  students  of  Chanoer  do  not  regard 
the  original  of  this  poem  as  one  of  his  worln. 
It  probably  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  seems  to  have  t>een  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  (cf.  861,  471).  It  is  in 
a  seven-line  stanaa,  rhyming  a  b  a  b  b  c  c 
(rhyme royal).  Dryden  is  freer  in  handling  this 
poem  than  in  any  oUier  of  his  adaptations 
from  early  English,  except  of  course  The  Char" 
Oder  of  a  Good  Parmm ;  11.  480-^1,  which 
identify  the  eompanies  of  knights  and  ladies 
with  fairies,  are  his  addition  to  the  story. 

29.  Theb<amvdew,    "That  is,  sleep."   [Saxnts- 

BUBT.] 

846,  46.  The  painted  hirde.  Christie  notes  .the 
borrowing  from  Virgil:  fnctm  volueree^ 
Oeorgieet  iii.  243. 

53.  And  wanted,  eto.  "One  prognostic  was 
missing  to  add  to  the  others  that  announced 
the  spring."  [Saintsbubt.I 

847,  129.  Her  oppoeUe,  "The  goMfinch." 
Saxntsbu&t. 

155.  A  train,  eto.  "The  mass  of  the  Fathers 
(Justin,  Athenagoras.  Irenseus,  Clement,  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Sulpicius,  Am- 
brose, Naxiansen)  hold  that,  though  Satan 
fell  from  the  beginning,  the  Angels  fell  before 
the  deluge,  falling  in  love  with  the  daughters 
of  men."  Nbwman.  Ap(^ogia,  ch.  i  (London, 
1887.  p.  29).  Cf.  Genesis  vi.  2. 

158.  Leee,  "That  is,  a  comparison  less." 
[Saintbburt.] 

159.  Of  a  kind,  "Of  one  kind;  uniform." 
[Saintsbubt.]  After  ibtnd  F  has  a  comma, 
retained  here  and  in  SS. ;  C.  deletes  it. 

848,228.  TrumpeU,  "In  the  aenseof  (rumpsfars. 
These  and  other  warlike  musicians  long  held 
some  part  of  the  character  of  heralds  and  of 
ancient  minstrels.  They  were  distinguished 
by  oollars  and  tabards,  and  often  employed 
on  messages,  during  which  their  persons  were 
sacred."  (Soott.) 

233.  Charge.  "Bearings."  Saintbburt. 

267.  The  riveU,  eto.  "The  joints  of  the  armor 
were  riveted  with  nails  after  the  warrior  had 
put  it  on."   [Scott.] 

264.  Henchmen.  "Personal  attendants,  who 
followed  the  knights  in  battle,  and  never 
quitted  their  side.  Before  a  battle  tbe  henoli- 
men  carried,  as  in  the  text,  the  arms  of  the 
knight  ready  for  use."  [Scott.] 
849,  297.  Coureere.  F  reads  Couraee. 

860,  345.  On  arow,  F  reads  on  a-row. 
353.  Maaters*.  F  reads  Maater*a, 

360.  Lea.  F  reads  Lay,  a  spelling  which  helps  to 
explain  rhymes  such  as  sea :  toay,  27,  42. 

861,  493.  Demogorgon.  "  Demogorgon,  one  of  the 
more  apocryphal  deities  of  mythology,  has 
not  much  propriety  here,  except  as  supplying 
a  name  of  excellent  sound."  [Saentsburt.] 

868,  535.  Nine  worthiea.  "The  common  Ibt  of 
the  nine  worthies  comprehends:  Hector, 
Pompey,  and  Alexander,   pagans;  Joshua, 
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Davidt  and  Judas  Maooabeus,  Jews;  and 
Arthur,  Charlemasne,  aod  Godfrey  of 
,  Boulogne,  Chrutiaus;  but  it  is  sometimes 
varied."  Scott. 
542.  Who  bear  the  bows,  etc.  "  Tlus  is  a  mistake 
of  Dryden.  who  was  misled  by  the  spelling  of 
his  text  of  the  old  English;  bowee  here,  but 
bovghee  in  line  corresponding  to  849*  282. 
The  bow,  though  the  youth  trained  to  chiv- 
alry were  taught  to  use  it,  made  no  part  of  a 
knight's  proper  weapons.  But  it  is  curious 
how  Dryden,  having  fallen  into  an  error,  finds 
out  a  reason  for  his  false  reading,  by  alleging 
that  the  bows  were  borne  as  an  emblem  of 
strength  of  arm,  valor,  and  victory."   [Soott.] 

853,  606.  SigiU.  *'  Planetary  or  other  signs,  used 
as  talismans."  [Saintsbubt.]  Dryden's  addi- 
tion; cf.  766,  483. 

854,  24.  OaterU.  "Dryden  probably  took  this 
term  (it  is  not  in  Ovid)  from  Cliapman  (Jliadt 
ii.  280),  which,  considering  his  previous  con- 
demnation of  that  translator  (386*,  21-29), 
was  unkind."   [Saintsbubt.] 

36.  Fet,  etc.    Yet,  despite  this  prodigy*  the 

navy  did  not  weigh  anchor. 
44.  Iphigenia.     Dryden    accents    incorrectly, 

Iphio^nia  instead  of  Iphigeni'a;  cf.  601,  €06, 

n;  730,7.  n;  805,  419. 

855,  98.  Heroes.  Possibly  this  should  be  chsinged 
to  heroes', 

866,  203.  The  bird,  '*  The  swan."  Scott. 
236.  Theee.  So  SS. ;  F  reads  Thoee,  On  CcmeuB, 
cf.  601,  60S:  787,  53. 

857,  294.  The  cUmdrbegotten  race,  "TheCentaurB, 
a  people  of  Theesaly,  sud  to  be  begotten  by 
Ixion,  on  the  cloud  which  he  took  for  Juno." 
Scott. 

307.  And  liUU  wmUd,  etc.  "The  translation  Is 
somewhat  obscure;  it  means:  'All  wished  her 
joy,  and  it  had  nearly  happened  that  all  had 
wished  it  in  vain.'"   [Scott.] 

858,  339.  Suvpkl'    Of.  400,  1031,  n. 

861,  578.  Stronger  etc.  Hcint  and  dresa  are  ordi- 
narily synonsmis.  Scott  thinks  that  here  the 
former  applies  "  to  the  furniture  of  the  horse," 
but  suggests  as  an  alternative  that  it  "  means 
his  mode  of  life."  N.  E.  D.  gives  no  instance 
of  habit  used  in  any  such  sense  as  trajtvings  of 
a  horee, 

862,  607.  DioWd,  F  xeads  dmn'd. 

634.  Beast.  F  reads  Breast;  the  emendation 
was  suggested,  but  not  adopted,  by  Saints- 
bury. 

868,  742.  Totc'rU  F  reads  totir'd. 

864,  811.  Warrior.  So  SS.;  F  reads  Warrioue; 
perhaps  vjarriortf  would  be  a  better  ooixeotion. 

868,  254.  Phthia,  F  reads  Pthya, 

868,  395.  The  spy,  Dolon,  whom  Diomedea  and 
Ulysses  surpxised  setting  out  to  explore  the 
Greek  camp:  v.  Iliad,  x.  299-464;  cf.  605, 
520-^29. 

871,  501.  Couneds.  So  SS.;  F  reads  CounssI, 
probfkbly  by  a  misprint. 

872,  609.  A  fiow'r.  The  hyacinth.  This  flower 
was  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
the  benautiful  youth  Hyacinthus,  a  favorite  of 
ApoUo,  and  accidentally  slain  by  him.  It  bora 


on  its  petals  the  Qreek  letten  AI,  an  ezolam»- 
tion  of  woe,  symbolising  the  grief  of  ApoUo 
for  liis  loss.  The  same  letters  begin  the  name 
Ala«,  Ajax. 

The  Wm  ov  Bath,  hbb  TaijI.  On  tliii  poon 
Professor  Lounsbury  writes : 

"This  is  essentially  a  fairy  story.  In 
Chaucer  the  heroine  is  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  who  has  by  unmentioned,  but  evi- 
dently malignant  agency  been  transfonned 
into  a  foul,  ill-favored  crone.  It  is  implied, 
though  not  asserted,  that  in  this  condition 
she  must  remain  until  some  one  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  receive  her  as  a  bride  with  all 
her  deformity,  and  ignorant  of  the  trans- 
formation that  is  to  restore  her  to  her  true 
shape.  It  is  for  this  end.  therefore,  that  she 
is  laboring  solely.  But  in  Dryden's  version 
she  is  no  mere  passive  sufferer  from  a  wrong 
inflicted  by  a  malign  and  hostile  influence 
poBsessed  of  preternatural  power.  She  is  her- 
self a  proficient  in  magic  art.  She  lias  the  in- 
fernal world  at  her  command.  When  her  offer 
is  accepted  by  the  knight,  she  spreads  her 
mantle  on  the  ground,  and  transfers  him  with 
furious  rapidity  to  idng  Arthur's  court,  while 
his  horse  is  also  brought  thither  by  some  devil 
subject  to  her  will  [v.  875,  253-265].  The 
alteration  was  objectionable  because  it  was 
false  to  the  original,  false  to  the  belief  upon 
which  the  original  was  founded,  and  false  to 
the  central  idea  of  the  story.  The  beautiful 
woman  of  Chaucer,  suffering  from  the  influ- 
ence of  malignant  hate,  becomes  in  Dryden  a 
practitioner  of  the  black  art,  leagued  with  the 
powers  of  the  lower  world,  and  sharing  in  the 
privileges  with  which  subservience  to  their  will 
is  rewarded."  Stvuiies  in  Chaucer,  iii.  176, 177. 
Though  this  criticism  is  just,  it  merely 
shows  Dryden's  lack  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  mediaeval  literature.  His  con- 
temporaries, if  they  noted  his  addition  to  the 
original,  were  probably  pleased  by  it. 

8.  Blfe.  On  the  discrepancy  with  sloM  (873, 34), 
cf.  263S  31,  n. 

28.  Friara.  F  reads  Fry*ra. 

873,  61-68.  Theneourta,eUi.  An  oblique  reply  to 
Collier :  v.  B.  S.  xxx vi ;  n.  734  (Mottbitx)  ;  cf. 
899  iBpU.). 

73.  Geneura.  Guinevere. 

80.  Covering,  etc.  This  line  is  Dryden's  addi- 
tion, and  is  very  charaoteristie  of  him. 

84.  Speaker.  The  apeaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  so  called  beeause  in  the  old  days  he 
was  the  apokeaman  of  the  Commons  in  their 
communications  with  the  Crown.  The  older 
sense  of  the  word  survives  here. 

104.  But,  not,  etc.  The  1700  ed.  reads  But  not  to 
hold  our  Proffer  in  Seom  ;  that  of  1718  inserts 
tum*d  after  Proffer.  Some  emendatioB  is 
necessary,  and  that  suggested  in  the  text 
seems  as  likely  as  any* 

874,  156.  Witnaaa,  etc.  "Ovid,  indeed,  tells  the 
story  in  the  Metamorphoaea,  lib.  xi.  But  how 
will  the  fair  reader  excuse  Chaucer  for  con- 
verting the  talkative  male  domestic  of  Midas 
into  that  king's  wife?"  Soott. 
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194.  Btttor.  F  reads  BiUour. 

BwnpB.  The  name  given  to  the  ery  of 
the  bittern.  *'That  a  bittern  maketh  that 
mugient  noise,  or  as  we  term  it,  bumpmo,  by 
putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  ...  is  not  so 
easily  made  out.  FOr  my  own  part,  though 
after  diKgent  enquiry,  I  oould  never  behold 
them  in  this  motion."  Sib  Thomas  Bbownb, 
pMudod&xia  Ejridemiea,  iii.  27,  (  4. 
875»  245.  KerehUf.  **1  do  not  remember  another 
example  <A  this  synecdoche,  though  the  sinu- 
lar,  but  much  less  graceful,  ptUieoait  is  of 
course  common."  Saxntsbubt. 
Chaucer  has: 

—the  proodflste  of  bem  alle, 
Tbat  weretb  on  a  oovereblef  or  a  calle. 

876»  340.  A  la  mori.  F  reads  chlcMuorL  This 
phrase  was  once  completely  naturalised  in 
English,  and  felt  as  all  amort;  the  italics  of 
F  show,  however,  that  Dryden  regarded  it  as 
still  French. 

877»  874.  Ah  beoedicite,  etc.  The  following  pas- 
sage, through  1.  457,  is  greatly  altered  and 
expanded  from  Chaucer.  Dryden  owes  much 
to  Lucretius;  of.  191,  208-236.  Line  436, 
however,  is  from  Horace;  cf.  490S  13,  n. 
387.  Earth.     "That  is,  his  eartiOy  part,  body." 

[Saxntsbubt.] 
424.  The  wiU  Ufree.  Cf.  839,  523,  n. 

878,  431.  Whichaoever.  One  of  the  two. 

434.  Sodom  blue.  **That  Is,  the  blue  flame 
of  sulphur,  wherewitii  Sodom  perished." 
[Saxntsbubt.] 

448.  Servivs  TyOnu.  The  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
the  son  of  a  female  captive,  who  was  a  slave 
in  the  family  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth 
king.  —  F  reads  TvUue,  probably  by  a  mis- 
print. 

450.  Fabneiua.  One  of  the  poor  and  honest 
heroes  of  the  Roman  republic,  famous  for  his 
exploits  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  (Added 
to  the  story  by  Dryden.) 

471.  The  ragged  beggar^  etc.  From  Juvenal,  as 
Chaucer  indicates;  cf.  348,  33,  34. 

879,  534.  Pygmalion.  Added  to  the  story  by 
Dryden:  v.  804-806. 

543.  Often  ae  they.  80  SS.;  F  reads  often  they. 

3.  Sate.  F  reads  eat,  but  cT.  rhyme. 

16.  Ahidee.  Hercules:  cf.  628,  266-270. 

881,  160.  Cov'toiu.  F  reads  eovet'oiM. 

882,  260.  Tiphya.  The  helmsman  of  the  ship 
Argo  ;  cf.  885,  505. 

883,  304.  Flow'reU.  F  reads  FUnrreU. 

339.  The  rolling  chair.  "The  rolling  chair,  or 
gocart,  and  the  atick  are  not  in  Ovid." 
Saxntsbubt. 

Dryden's  addition  here  of  concrete  detail 
to  Ovid's  vague  aliQuo  conamine  is  in  contrast 
with  his  general  tendency  to  abstraction. 

843.  Yeara.  F  places  a  comma  after  this  word : 
SS.,  a  colon. 

884,  434.  Htirl  by  Hereulea,  etc.  Cf.  857,  202  f, 
and  868,  706-710. 

885,  505.  Tiphya.  Cf.  882,  260,  n. 

888,  539.  Bta  thia,  etc.   Cf.  481-^187,  401-806. 
541.  HoUou).  So  SS. :  F  reads  haOaw,  which  may 
be  a  misprint  for  either  hoUow  or  ahattow. 


560.  Backward,    That  is,   walkmg  baekward, 

referring  to  the  crab's  gait. 
583,  502.  Amomum  .  .  .  oosna,  etnnainon  .  .  . 

fiord.   All  these  words  are  in  italics  in  F. 
586.  Centuriea.  F  reads  Centriea. 

887,  658.  Birlh.  So  SS.;  F  reads  Breath,  but  cf. 
rhyme. 

888,  702.  Nor  purple  feathera,  etc.  **  Alluding  to 
the  plan  of  fastening  bright  feathers  to  a 
string  to  frighten  game."  Saxntsbubt. 

Thb  Cbabactbb  or  a  Good  Pabson.  **This 
piece  may  be  considered  as  an  amende  honor- 
able to  the  reverend  order  whom  Dryden  had 
often  satirised,  — cf.  734(Mottbux),  n ;  784<, 
18,  n ;  111,  09 :  402>,  46-19.  —  and  he  himself 
seems  to  wish  it  to  be  viewed  in  that  light  (v. 
745>,  26-^).  With  a  fxeedom  which  he  has 
frequently  employed  elsewhere,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  Diyden  has  added  the  last  thirty- 
five  lines,  in  which,  availing  himself  of  the 
revolution  which  in  Chaucer's  time  placed 
Henry  IV  on  the  throne,  he  represents  the 
political  principles  of  his  priest  as  the  same 
with  those  of  the  non-juring  clergy  of  his  own 
day.  Indeed  the  whole  piece  is  greatly  en- 
larged upon  Chaucer's  sketch."    [Scott.]  - 

As  we  know  from  a  letter  (printed  on  p. 
787),  Dryden  wrote  this  poem  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  diarist.  To  the 
poet's  letter  Pepys  replied  as  follows: 

•*  Friday,  July  14,  IflOB. 

"SXB, 

**  You  truly  have  obliged  mee;  and  possibly 
in  saying  so,  I  am  more  in  earnest  then  you 
can  readily  think ;  as  verily  hopeing  from  this 
your  copy  of  one  good  pabson,  to  fancy 
some  amends  made  mee  for  the  hourly  offence 
I  beare  with  from  the  sight  of  soe  many  lewd 
originalk. 

*'  I  shall  with  great  pleasure  attend  you  on 
this  occasion,  when  ere  you'l  permit  it;  unless 
you  would  have  the  kindneaa  to  double  it  to 
mee,  by  suffering  my  coach  to  wayte  on  you 
(and  who  you  can  gayne  mee  y*  same  favour 
from)  hither,  to  a  cold  chicken  and  a  seJlade, 
any  noone  after  Sunday,  as  being  just  stepping 
into  the  ayre  for  2  days.  I  am  most  respect- 
fully 

Your  honoxi  and  obed*^  Servant, 
S.  P."    (Malone  I,  2.  86.) 

The  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  171 1  edition 
of  ExpoaluliUoria^  a  work  attributed  to  Bishop 
Thomas  Ken  (1637-1711)  applies  to  Ken 
Dryden's  Character  of  a  Good  Parson.  (The 
editor  here  follows  the  account  of  Ken  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hunt  in  D.  N.  B.,  which,  how- 
ever, gives  the  title  of  Ken's  work  as  Expoaiur 
laria.)  The  age  of  the  parson,  his  writing  of 
hymns  (11.  21-24),  and  his  principles  ss  a  non- 
juror, all  circumstances  added  to  Chaucer  by 
Dryden,  favor  this  view,  but  external  evi- 
dence is  lacking. 
19.  For,  leUing  down,  etc.  Dryden's  addition; 
cf.  782,  1024,  1025.  The  idea  of  the  ckainof 
love  goes  back  to  Boethius ;  v.  Skeat's  note  on 
Cant.  TaXea,  A  2991-93. 
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889*  d4»  To  <Araato,  etc.  "  A  reference  to  the  well- 
known  fable  of  The  8wn,  the  Wind,  and  the 
Traveler"  Saintsbubt.  Cf.  S88,  447. 

Q7.  Zebedee,  v.  Mark  z.  3&-45. 

98.  Not  butt  etc  "This  pasBace  ie  obviously 
intioduoed  by  the  author  to  apologise  for  the 
splendid  establishment  of  the  clergy  of  his 
own  community.  What  follows  applies,  as 
has  been  noticed,  to  the  non-juring  clergy, 
who  lost  their  benefices  for  refusing  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  King  William."  Soorr. 

103.  RefiecHng,  etc.  v.  Exodus  zzziv.  29-36; 
cf.  118,  649,  n. 
880»  115.  Anodiouename,  **  How  odious,  Burnet 
found  when  his  Pastoral  Letter  urging  it  was 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Commons,  January, 
1093.  The  fiatterino  prieti  below  is,  however, 
pretty  certainly  William  Sherlock,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  whose  Caee  of  the  AUegiance  due  to 
Sovereion  Powere,  etc.,  appeared  in  1090  or 
1001.  See  Macau  lay,  ch.  zvii,  xiz."  (Saints- 
bubt.] 

Ctmon  and  IpmoBNXA.  This  story  is  from  the 
first  tale  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  Decameron. 
Dryden*s  principal  alteration  of  the  plot  is 
that  he  makes  Iphigenia  respond  to  Cyraotx'a 
love,  so  that  she,  as  well  as  her  father,  regrets 
the  previous  contract  to  Pasimond  (v.  I.  251). 
The  aim,  as  Wierussowski  conjectures,  Is 
probably  to  create  some  moral  justification 
for  the  hero's  acts.  Cf .  the  similar  change  of 
Sigiemonda  and  Guieeardo  ;  v.  n.  783. 

This  poem  was  reprinted  in  the  third  edi- 
tion (1702)  of  Sylva  {The  Second  Miecdlany). 

1-41.  Oldt  etc.  This  passage  is  a  reply  to  Col- 
lier's attack:  v.  B.  S.  zxxvi,  and  734  (Mor- 
TBUX),  n,  and  references  givoa  there.  Christie 
justly  remarks :  '*  Unable  to  make  a  good  de- 
fense, Dryden  resorts  to  abuse ;  and,  a  Roman 
Catholic  convert,  he  denounces  the  marriage 
of  Protestant  clergymen." 

39.  Ormond.    Cf.  748*  (Ormond),  n. 
881,  07.  And  Cymon,   etc.    **£ra  chiamato  Ci- 
mone,  il  che  nella  lor  lingua  sonava  quanto 
nella  nostra  bestione." 

100.  The  fanning  wind,  etc.   The  fourteen-syl- 
table  verse  is  used  purposely  to  give  a  sug- 
gestion of  prolonged  repose;  cf.  129,  94,  n. 
888,  132.  Ae  barren  grounde,  etc.   Dryden*s  ad- 
dition ;  cf.  446,  122-130. 
884,  322.  Who  now,  eto,  Cf.  767,  381;  786,420; 

242,  1860,  n. 
886,  400.  The  rude  militia.    "Drsrden  willingly 
seises  the  opportunity  of  being  witty  at  the 
expense  of  the  militia  of  England."   [Soorr.] 

410.  Iphigenia.  On  the  accent,  cf.  864«  44,  n. 

424.  So  paeeive,  etc.  A  sarcastic  allusion  to  the 
Chureh  of  England,  which  in  time  of  stress 
had  not  adhered  to  its  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience;  cf.  298,  1428:287,1432-1437; 
244    1950-1900. 

427.  To  diemiee,  etc.    **That  is.  to  shake  hhn 
o£F  altogether."  (Saxntsbdrt.) 
887,518.  With  Love,  etc.    Repeated  from  762, 
12. 

557.  Retired.  F.  followed  by  88.  and  C,  places 
only  a  comma  after  this  word,  and  has  no 


pause  after  troop  in  the  next  line.  Lines  556. 
559,  mean  clearly:  **His  soldiers  .  .  .  sll 
determined  to  fight,  and  all  begged  for  (de- 
manded) their  aoeustomed  work  (fighting).*' 
(N.  E.  D.,  however,  does  not  cite  any  instance 
of  fix  used  in  the  sense  of  determine  earlier 
than  1788.) 

588.  Theee  lead,  eto.  Cf.  128,94,n. 
888,  022.  Grind.  F  reads  grin'd,  which  may  pos- 
sibly mean  grinn'd. 

Pbolooub  .  .  .  fboii  Thb  PiLGSiac.  **(}ibber 
informs  us  that  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who 
oast  the  parts,  being  pleased  with  the  young 
actor's  [(Sbber'sj  moderation  in  contenting 
himself  with  those  of  the  Stuttering  Cock 
and  Mad  Englishman,  assigned  hun  also  the 
creditable  task  of  speaking  the  epilogue, 
which,  as  it  was  so  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary strain,  highly  gratified  his  vanity.  Dry- 
den himself,  on  hearing  Cibber  recite  it,  made 
him  the  further  compliment  of  trusting  him 
with  the  prologue  also;  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction, which  drew  upon  him  the  jealousy 
of  the  other    actors    {Apology,   ch.    viii)." 

(SOOTT.) 

888^,  3.  Tom  Dove.  **  The  savage  amusement  of 
bear  baiting  was  much  in  fashion  in  England 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Tom  Dove 
seems  to  have  been  a  bear  of  great  celebrity." 
[Scott.]  Cf.  164,  24. 
16.  Maurue.  Blackmore.  Cf.  748<,  27.  n;  786, 
83.  BUckmore  took  a  B.A.  from  Oxford  in 
1674  and  an  M.A.  in  1676,  but  had  his  medi- 
cal degree  from  the  University  of  Padua.  He 
had  just  published  —  since  Dryden  wrote  his 
preface  to  the  Fablee  —  A  Paraphrtiae  on  the 
Book  of  Job ;  ae  Wcewiee  on  the  Smge  of  Moeee, 
Deborah,  David ;  on  four  Select  Pealme,  eome 
Chaptere  of  leaiah,  and  the  Thvrd  Chapter  of 
Habakkuk,  mentioned  in  the  Term  (Catalogue 
for  Trinity  Term,  1700.  In  1087  he  was  ad- 
mitted fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, under  the  charter  of  James  II ;  in  1097 
he  was  knighted  by  William  III.  (The  name 
is  spelled  Marue  in  the  1700  text,  but  cf. 
786,  83.) 

888>,'  35.  Hopkine.  CI.  143,  403,  n. 
41.  At  leieure  houra,  etc.  In  his  preface  to 
King  Arthur  (1007)  Blackmore  states  that 
Prince  Arthur  was  written  **by  such  catches 
and  starts,  and  in  such  occasional,  uncertain 
hours,  as  the  business  of  my  profession  would 
afford  me."  He  continues:  "And  therefore 
for  the  greatest  part  that  poem  was  written 
in  coffee-houses,  and  in  passing  up  and  down 
the  streets,  because  I  had  little  leisure  else- 
where to  apply  to  it."  Cf.  741>,  33  f. 
Epiuxsub.  This  is  largely  a  reply  to  (k>llier  ; 
V.  B.  S.  xxxvi,  and  784  (Mottbux),  n ;  cf . 
873,  61-08.  ((}ollier  in  1099  had  published 
A  Defenee  of  the  Short  View,  etc.,  in  answer 
to  attacks  on  his  work  by  Ck>ngreve  and 
Vanbrugh.) 

8001,  21.  Mieeee.  In  itaUcs  in  1700  text. 
41.  42.  For  while,  etc.  Repeated  from  172,  55, 
50,  with  the  alteration  of  two  words. 

800%  47.  Oatee.    v.  117,  032.   n.    Dryden   here 
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alludes  to  his  oontiniul  appendixes  to  his 
infonnation  ooncerniiig  the  Popish  Plot. 

Haynea.  **  The  allusion  seems  to  be  partly 
to  Bryan  Hunes,  the  Tory  evidence  acainst 
Shaftesbury  and  College,  a  fellow  almost  as 
ittfamoas  as  Oates;  but  chiefly  *  by  way  of 
equivoque,  to  the  wioked  wag  Joe  Haynes 
[Haineq],  the  oomedian,  who.  amongst  other 
pranks,  ohoee,  during  the  reign  of  James  II, 
to  beeome  Roman  Gathotie.  Whether  he 
took  this  step  from  any  serious  prospect  of 
advantage,  or  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new 
converts,  is  somewhat  dubious:  at  least  his 
apostasy  was  not  founded  upon  conviction, 
for,  after  the  Revolution,  he  abjured  the 
errors  of  Popery,  spoke  a  penitentiary  pro- 
logue, and  reconciled  himself  to  the  Church 
and  theater  of  England."  Scxxrr.  Cf.  7D»  45, 
n;  380>,  20,  n. 

11,  8t,  Hermo,  "The  electric  appearances, 
socnetimes  seen  on  the  masts  or  yanb  of  a 
ship  during  stormy  nights,  called  by  sailors 
in  the  Mediterranean  the  lights  of  St.  Elmo. 
They  are  supposed  to  presage  the  safety  of 
the  vessel  and  the  termination  of  the  storm." 
[Scott.] 

20.  CKttrnu,  The  1700  text  reads  Charm,  but 
cf .  rhyme. 
901.  Tbb  Sbculab  Masqub.  "The  moral  of  this 
emblematical  representation  is  suflBcientiy 
intelligible.  By  the  introduction  of  the  deities 
of  the  chase,  of  war,  and  of  love,  as  governing 
the  various  changes  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  poet  alludes  to  the  sylvan  sports  of 
James  I,  the  bloody  wars  of  his  son,  and  the 
Ueentious  gallantry  which  reigned  in  the 
courts  of  Charles  II  and  James,  his  successor." 

[SOOTT.] 

Janus  is  introduced  here  as  the  god  of  be- 
ginnings: Chronos.  as  the  god  of  time;  and 
Momus,  as  the  personification  of  mockery  and 
censure.  Cf.  383U  2,  n. 
002,  82.  But  stfUM.  etc.  *'  There  seems  here  to  be 
a  secret  allusion  to  the  exile  of  the  beautiful 
queen  of  James  II,  so  much  admired  by  the 
Tory  poets  of  the  time."  Soott.  Cf.  268, 
The  Lady*8  Song, 

•  PoBMS  Attrxbutbd  TO  Dbtden.  The  notes 
on  pp.  908-919  have  been  made  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Among  the  titles  on  pp.  920,  921,  should 
have  been  included  — 

Tbb  Happt  Shbphbbd 
a  ballad,  the  first  two  verses  of  which  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  (under  Shepherd^ 
p.  184)  ascribes  to  Dryden.  This,  as  the  editor 
learns  from  a  correspondent  at  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  broadside  (single  sheet),  un- 
dated, but,  as  is  shown  by  an  advertisement 
on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf,  published  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  (1680-1702).  "There 
is  no  evidence  from  the  ballad  itself  that  Dry- 
den is  the  author,  nor  indeed  does  the  MS.  list 
of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
in  which  the  ballad  is  bound,  suggest  Dryden 's 
name."  The  ballad  contains  seven  stansas,  of 
which  the  first  two,  and  the  title,  are  as  follows : 


Tbb  Happt  Shbphbabo: 
ob; 
Tike  Young  Gallants  Courtship  to  his  Coy 
Lady: 

To  a  pleasant  New  Tune,  Sung  in  the  last 
New  OPERA. 

How  blert  are  Sbepherds,  how  happy  their  Tsmee, 
while  Drums  and  Trampetsare  sonndlxur  Allanns : 

Over  oar  lowly  sheds  all  the  storm  passes, 
and  when  we  dye,  'Us  In  each  others  Arms : 

All  the  Day  on  oar  Herds  and  nocks  employing. 

All  the  Night  on  oar  Flates,  and  in  enjoying. 

(«) 
Bright  Nymphs  of  Bkittaim,  with  graces  attended, 

let  not  yoor  Days  withoat  pleasure  expire ; 
Honour  *s  hot  empty,  when  year  youth  is  ended, 

all  Men  will  praise  yon,  but  none  will  desire : 
Let  not  Yoath  flie  away  without  contenting. 
Age  will  come  time  enoogh  for  yoor  repenting. 

Pbolooub  •  .  .  FBOM    Thb    Indian    Qubbn. 
On  Howard,  v.  B.  S.  xvii.    The  Indian  Qumn, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  Epilogue,  was 
presented  with  much  magnificence.     Pepys 
writes  that  it  "for  show,  they  say,  ezceieds 
.     Henry  the  Bighth." 
903>,  17.  WUL  '7wta  in  original  edition. 
90dU  3  (A  Song).  Do,  CGD  reads  do*e. 

3  (Enjoyment).  80  o*er4>leat.  CGD  reads  eo  over 

UeM. 
9.  Whilel.  CGD  reads  ITAOe. 
904>,  14.  Hie  aotiL    COD  reads  Hie  fiying  5o«f. 
19,  90.  **0  now,  etc.  CGD  reads: 

Oh !  now  my  dear  let  as  go. 

Dye  with  me  Damon^  for  now  I  dye  too. 

21.  Sweet,  CGD  reads  eecret. 
A  SoNQ.  The  "A"  of  the  heading  is  not  found 
in  COD. 

905,  LxNBB  ON  Sbttlb'b  Empbbbs  op  Mobocoo. 
If,  as  Settle  himself  asserts  (Malone,  11, 273), 
Shadwell  had  a  hand  in  Notee  and  Obeerva- 
tione  on  The  Bmpreee  of  Morocco,  that  pam- 
phlet must  have  been  written  before  the  dis- 
agreement between  Dryden  and  Shadwell 
referred  to  in  nn.  74^  53  (pp.944  and  1031). 

An  Essay  upon  Satirb.  It  has  seemed  need- 
less to  give  full  text  variants  for  this  poem. 
The  text  printed  in  SheflBeld's  Worke,  1723  (a 
collection  edited  by  Pope),  di£FerB  consider- 
ably from  that  given  here. 

906,  30.  Armetrong.  Cf.  74^  22,  n. 
66.  Monmouth,  d,  110,  18.  n. 

Sir  Carr.  Sir  Carr  ScrojM,  courtier  and 
minor  poet.  He  contributed  a  version  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon  to  the  co<iperative  transla- 
tion of  Ovid'e  Epietlee  in  which  Dryden  had  a 
leading  share  (cf.  pp.  88-101). 

61.  The  royal  mietreeeee.  The  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land (cf.  headnote,  p.  JdO)  and  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  (cf.  headnote,  p.  902). 

74.  Aylee — y.  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Aylesbury. 

76.  D — by'e.   Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby. 

907,  80.  Nokes.  Cf.  60*,  1,  n. 

102.  MaehiawA.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  cf. 
Ill,  160,  n.  The  1702  text  reads  MatchAavA, 
which  illustrates  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  in  Dryden's  time. 
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122.  Barl  of  B-^.  Arthm  Gapel,  Earl  of  Enex 
(1631-83). 

146.  Tropot^.  "This  was  the  infamous  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Seroggs.  At  first  he  stickled 
hard  for  the  Popish  Plot;  but,  finding  that 
ceased  to  be  the  road  to  preferment,  he  be-' 
came  as  eager  on  the  other  side."  [Soorr.] 
Scott  gives  no  authority  for  this  identifica- 
tion, which  is  at  least  doubtful.  Mr.  Pollock 
has  recently  defended  the  reputation  of 
ScioggB.  iThe  Popish  Ploit  1903,  pp.  362- 
860.) 

180.  Z>— e<.  Dorset;  cf.  383^  (Dobsbt).  n. 

186.  Sweird  by  contact.  So  86. ;  the  texts  of  1702 
and  1703  read  StiekVd  hy  oontraet;  the  line  is 
not  found  in  the  1723  edition. 

102.  Ned  Howard.  "Alluding  to  Dorset's 
verses  To  Mr,  Edward  Howard,  on  ftit  Inn 
eomparabU,  IneomprdiennbU  Poem,  eaUed 
The  British  Princes."  [Soott.1  Howard  wss 
Dryden's  brother-in-law. 

194.  M\U — ve.  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  author  of 
the  poem. 

210.  Sid.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  (Sidley);  cf.  188, 
163,  n.    The  texts  of  1702  and  1708  read 
Sid—v  :  that  of  1723  has  3id. 
906,  229.  HeweL  Cf .  78*  (Epil.  Man  or  Mods),  n. 
Jaek  HaU.  Cf .  148,  407,  n. 

230.  For  'a  want.  So  in  the  1703  text;  that  of 
1702  reads  for* a  meer  want. 

243.  KiUiarew.  Thomas  KUligrew  (1612-83), 
dramatist,  theatrical  manager,  and  wit.  He 
was  the  uncle  of  the  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew 
whose  talents  are  celebrated  by  Dtyden;  v. 
211-214. 

244.  Beanta.  Cf.  80>,  8:  n.  79S  1. 

266.  Thought  a.  The  texts  of  1702  and  1703  read 
Thought;  the  line  is  not  found  in  the  1723  edi- 
tion. 

281.  Stupandoua.  So  in  1703  text:  the  1702  test 
reads  atupenduma.  Cf.  n.  466«  214. 

Tbb  Art  of  Pobtbt.  The  variant  readings 
of  this  poem  are  omitted  from  these  notes. 

21.  Dvbartaa.  Josuah  Sylvester  (1563-1618) 
is  chiefly  known  in  litwature  by  his  transla- 
tion of  Du  Bartaa  hia  Divvna  Wedtaa  and 
Workea.  The  work  was  popular  among  the 
translator's  contemporaries,  but  after  1660 
it  was  comparatively  little  read;  cf.  n.  82, 
235,  on  p.  1031. 
908,  90.  The  Moeh-Tempeat.  This  play,  by 
Thomas  Du£fet,  was  acted  at  the  Theater 
Royal,  in  ridicule  of  the  performance  at  the 
Duke's  Theater  of  Shadwell's  operatic  version 
of  Dryden  and  Davenant's  adaptation  of 
Shakespeare's  Tempeal ;  cf .  n.  74>,  53.  Duffet 
also  wrote  parodies  of  Settle's  Bmpreaa  of 
Morocco  and  Shadwell's  Payche. 

08.  Bumbaet.  On  the  discrepancy  with  honJbaet 
(910,  160),  cf.  2681,  31.  n. 

101.  Nor,  etc.  "Thus  an  injudicious  poet,  who 
afans  at  k)ftiness,  runs  easily  into  the  swelling 
puffy  style,  because  it  ioola  like  greatness.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  thought  in- 
imitable Spenser  a  mean  poet  in  comparison 
of  Sylvester's  Dubariaa,  and  was  rapt  into  an 
ecstasy  when  I  read  these  lines: 


Now  when  the  winter's  keener  braath  1 
To  cryifealllae  the  Baltto  oeaan ; 
To  glaae  the  lakes,  to  bridle  np  the  flooda, 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  haldpate  woods. 

I  am  much  deceiv'd  If  this  be  not  abominable 
fustian,  that  is,  thoughts  and  words  ill-sorted, 
and  without  the  least  relation  to  each  other." 
Dbtobn,  Dedicaiion  of  The  Spfuueh  Friar 
(1681)  ;SS.vi.  407. 408. 

For  the  lines  quoted  (someiiiiat  ineorreetiy) 
by  Diyden,  v.  Sylvester,  Dubariaa  hie  Sec- 
ond Weeke  (Fourth  Part  of  the  First  Day.  II. 
184-187). 
116.  Fairfax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tnuis- 
httion  of  Tasso's  Jeruealem  Delivered  by 
Edward  Fairfax  (d.  1636)  was  not  published 
until  1600,  after  the  death  of  Spenser  (1662r- 
00).  Dryden's  views  on  literary  history  are 
generally  not  to  be  relied  on. 
126.  Their  mock  Gkmdibert.  (X.  94>,  22.  n.  A 
group  of  wits,  including,  it  is  said,  Deidiam 
and  Donne,  issued  in  1653  two  sacoeanve 
satires  on  Qondibert,  entitled  Certain  Veraea 
written  hy  eeveraU  oftheAuOiora  Frienda,  to  ha 
re-printed  with  the  aecond  edition  of  Oondibert, 
and,  The  Incomparable  Poem  Oondibert  Vindir 
oated,  etc.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson  writes  to 
the  editor  that  the  first  of  these  volumes 
(which  alone  is  in  the  Harvard  Ubrary)  con- 
tains no  poem  called  The  Mock  Oondibert, 
**  thouffh  two  of  the  pieces  might  be  not  inap- 
propriately so  characterised."  The  name 
Mock  Oondibert  was  probably  composed  in 
imitation  of  The  Mock-Tempeat  in  L  00.  — 
Davenant  in  his  Preface  noted  the  errore  of 
his  predecessors  in  epic  poetry,  and  praised  his 
own  originality.  He  constructed  his  poem, 
for  example,  on  the  model  of  a  drama,  "pro- 
portioning five  books  to  five  acts,  and  cantos 
to  scenes." 

910,  261.  Randal.  "It  is  difficult  to  guess  who 
is  meant.  Certainly  the  description  does  not 
apply  to  Thomas  Randolph,  whose  pastoraJa 
are  rather  ornate,  and  duly  garnished  with 
classical  names.  Probably  Dryden,  if  tie  filled 
up  this  name,  was  contented  to  speak  at  large, 
from  a  general  recollection,  that  Thomas 
Randolph,  the  'adopted  son'  of  Ben  Jonson, 
had  written  pastorals."  [Soott.] 

912,  418.  S .  Settle:  v.  B.  S.  xxii,  xxix;  148, 

412,  n;  906.  "These  concluding  lines  are 
probably  Dryden's,  being  marked  with  his 
usual  inveteracy  against  Elkanah  Settle,  and 
his  peculiar  sense  of  that  bard's  presumption 
in  prefixing  an  engraving  of  his  portrait  to 
The  Bmpreaa  of  Morocco  —  a  circumstance 
which  Dryden  took  more  to  heart  than  was 
neceaiary,  or  becoming:  David  Logan  was 
the  engraver  of  this  offensive  plate."  Soorr. 
This  note  is  here  retained  as  a  sample  of  the 
less  admirable  side  of  Scott's  editorial  work. 
The  real  frontispiece  of  The  Bmpreee  of 
Morocco  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  Duke's 
Theater,  engraved  by  Sherwin.  Birs.  C.  8. 
Whipple  writes  to  the  editor  in  regard  to  the 
private  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of  New 
York:   "Mr.  Hoe  owi»  fifteen  of  Settle's 
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works  (inoludins  Tke  Empreu  0/  Moroeoo],  io 
none  of  whioh  is  a  portnit." 

MS*  620.  Afiam^iM.  Ed.  1083  nada  Artomm. 
The  rafferenee  is  to  ArtamhM  ou  L«  Orand 
Ci/ru»t  a  romanoe  written  by  Mile,  de  Seuddry, 
but  publkhed  under  the  name  of  her  brother 
Qeorgn  de  Scud^y. 
556.  Your  buU^  poeU,  ete.  "I  have  aometanee 
wonder'd.  in  the  reading,  what  was  beeome  of 
thoM  glaring  colon  which  amas'd  me  in 
Buaay  d'Amboit  upon  the  theater ;  but  when  I 
had  taken  up  what  I  suppos'd  a  fallen  star,  I 
found  I  had  been  oosen'd  with  a  jelly ;  nothing 
but  a  cold,  dull  mass,  whioh  glitter'd  no 
k>ngBr  than  it  was  shooting;  a  dwarfish 
thought,  dren'd  up  in  gigantic  words;  repeti- 
tion in  abundanfs,  looseness  of  expression, 
and  gross  hyperboles.'*  Dbtdbn,  DmUealion 
of  The  Spanish  Friar  (1681) :  SS.  vi.  404. 

Bvssv  ^Amboia  and  The  Rovengo  of  Bkscv 
d^Amboia  are  the  most  famous  tragedies  of 
George  Chapman  (15597-1034),  the  transla- 
tor of  Homer. 

914,  020.  In  vain,  eto.  Cf.  888%  37  f . 

916«  793.  QtUr,  **A  whimsical  character  in  Jon- 
son's  Bpiccme.**  Soott. 
828.  When,  etc.  "In  the  Volpone;  or.  The  Fox 
(act  V,  sc.  2)  of  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Politic 
Would-be,  a  foolish  politician,  disguises  him- 
self as  a  tortoise,  and  is  detected  on  the  stage : 
a  machine  much  too  farcical  for  the  rest  of  the 
piece."  [Scott.] 

016«  891.  Herrinoman.  r,  B.  S.  zvii,  xviii,  zzv; 
135,  105. 
804.  The  Covnter  Scuffle.  **A  burlesque  poem 
on  a  quarrel  and  scuffle  in  the  Counter  Prison, 
printed  in  The  Third  Part  of  MieceOany 
Poeme,  1710.  It  is  written  with  considerable 
humor,  though  too  long  to  be  supported 
throui^out.'*  [Scott.] 

917.  On  thb  Young  Statbsmbn.  The  names  in 
this  poem  not  spelled  completely  are  Danby, 
Sunderland,  Qodolphin,  Lory  [Laurence 
Hyde],  the  last  three  of  whom  are  the  uoung 
stateSffMn,  in  power  in  1079-80. 

918.  £sACU8  Transform 'D  into  a  Cormorant. 
The  1717  text  is  followed  in  this  edition. 

919.  Thb  Tb  Dbum.  In  The  Primer  this  hymn  is 
headed  The  Hymn  of  S.  Ambroee  and  S. 
AuffUjCffM.  Te  Deum  Laudamue.  The  Primer 
text  hss  the  following  variant  readings:  (0) 
thy  vaulted;  (16)  101^  heav'nly  ;  (18)  for  Thee  ; 
(24)  to  etave;  (25)  VoucheaT^:  (28)  the  Faith- 
ful; (32)  the  Bleet;  (35)  thyoum;  (39)  Nor 
hour. 

Htmn  roR  St.  John's  Etb.  In  The  Primer 
this  hymn  is  headed  On  the  Feaet  of  the  Na^ 
Hvity  of  S.  John  Baptiet,  June  24.  The  Hymn 
at  Bveneong.  Ut  queant  laxie.  The  Primer 
text  has  the  following  variant  readings:  (2) 
Retounde  from  Jewry*e;  (4)  tune  our  Voiet  to 
mng  thy  Pratee;  (5)  Heav'ne  Me$eenoer ;  (9) 
H§  heard  the  Newe,  and  dubioua  with  eurpriee  ; 
(10)  AeeenU ;  (13,  14) 

From  the  Recess  of  Natore's  Inmost  Room, 
Thou  knew'st  thy  Lord  nnbom  from  Womb  to 
Womb. 


It  also  adds  a  fifth  stansa: 

Olory  to  Ood  the  Father  and  ths  Son, 
And  Holy  Ghost  with  both  In  Nature  One; 

Whose  equal  Pow*r  nnttes  the  Three 

In  one  eternal  Trinity. 

f^  48.  Buryalu9  the  third.  On  the  hemistiehs  in 
these  early  translations  from  Virgil,  of.  119» 
87,  n;  6171,63  f. 
924,  300.  Oate.  v.  643,  415,  n. 

ADDITIONS  AND  (X)RRECTIONS 

28*  14.  Waxino.  O  reads  wexino  in  both  text  and 

side-note. 
88,  235.  The  Oephant,  eto. 

Bat,  his  [the  elephant's]  huge  strength,  or  sohtUe 

Wtt,  cannot 
Defend  bim  from  tbe  sly  Rhinocerot: 
Who  (never  with  blinde  taij  led)  doth  venter 
Upon  his  Foe,  bat  (yer  the  Uats  he  enter) 
Agalniit  s  Rock  he  whettetU  round  aboat 
The  dangerooa  pike  apon  his  srmM  inoat : 
Then  backling  dote,  doth  not  (at  random)  haek 
On  the  hard  Culrus  on  his  Enemle's  back ; 
Bat  ander  'a  belly  (canning)  Andes  a  akin. 
Where  (and  bat  there)  hla  aharpned  blade  will  In. 
STLVBSTsa,  Dubarta9  Au  Firt  Weeke  (Sixth 

Day,  11. 6»«). 

61,  7.  Dead  Colore.    Cf.  741>,  48.  n. 

69^,  Song  rv.  The  text  of  this  song  printed  in 
WD  supplies  the  following  variants:  (3)  by 
your ;  (.9)  dam  your :  (.11)  tiepale;  il6)l>y  anger; 
(18)  Phieician;  (20)  Puis;  (21)  roweeth;  (22) 
iUonety;  (23)  guide  to;  (26.  28)  do  faU. 

78>,  30.  Macbeth.  The  fact  that  Dryden  was  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Kino'9  Company  is  sufB- 
oient  reason  for  his  slur  on  Davenant's 
Macbeth,  which  was  acted  at  the  Duke*e 
Theater,  the  house  of  the  rival  company. 

74*,  53.  Tempeete.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
note  on  this  line,  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Lawrence,  "  Did  Thomas  Shadwell 
write  an  Opera  on  The  Tempest  f"  {Anglia, 
xxvii.  205-217),  had  escaped  the  editor's  at- 
tention, nor  did  he  discover  his  oversight  until 
it  was  too  late  to  recast  the  note.  Mr.  Law* 
renoe  shows  that  Herringman's  1674  edition  of 
The  Tempeet,  previously  regarded  as  merely  a 
second  edition  of  Dryden  and  Davenant's  ver- 
sion of  the  play,  really  represents  Shad  well's 
opera.  He  reprints  from  Egerton  MS.  2623  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  to  thiir  opera,  probably 
by  Shadwell  himself,  which  were  not  included 
with  it  on  its  publication.  The  prologue  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  reply  to  Dryden's 
Prologue  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Houee, 
March  26,  1674  (pp.  73,  74).  From  this  he 
argues  that  Shadwell's  operatic  Tempett  must 
have  been  produced,  not  in  1673,  but  "some- 
time in  April,  1674.*'  Hence,  he  reasons.  Dry- 
den's  concluding  line. 

Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new, — 

cannot  refer  to  Shadwell's  Tempeel,  but 
probably  is  a  fresh  allusion  to  Davenant's 
MaOfeth;  of.  73>,  30.  n;  74>,  22,  n. 

This  argument  is  but  partially  convinoii^. 
The 
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'Til  to  be  faitf'd,  Mo.  - 

m«y  refer  to  Th»  Tempnt,  not  ae  an  opera  al- 
ready produced,  but  as  one  known  to  be  in  pre- 
paration; and  which,  the  Kind's  Company 
correctly  apprehended,  would  win  their  rivals 
■till  more  success  than  Macbeth,  This  suppo- 
sition would  make  it  eyen  dearer  why  Shad- 
well  chose  to  reply  to  this  particular  pro- 
logue in  that  written  for  his  own  opera. 

lB5f  87.  Dekker.  In  the  preface  to  NoUa  and 
Obaervationa  on  The  Bmpreee  of  Morocco 
(cf.  B.  8.  xxii)  the  followins  passage  occurs: 
*'I  knew  indeed  that  to  write  against  him 
[Settle],  was  to  do  him  too  great  an  honor; 
but  I  consider'd  Ben  Jonson  had  done  it  be- 
fore to  Dekker,  our  author's  predecessor, 
whom  he  chastts'd  in  his  PoeUuter  under  the 
character  of  Crispinus,  and  brought  him  in 
vomiting  up  his  fustian  and  nonsense." 

918*  The  Hind  and  thb  Panthkb.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  present  volume  went  to  press,  the 
editor  received  from  Professor  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  University  of  Tasmania,  some 
pages  of  manuscript  notes  to  this  poem,  sup- 
idementary  to  those  in  his  printed  edition. 
These  were  sent  ".with  Professor  Williams* 
compliments,  hoping  they  will  not  be  too  late 
for  Professor  Noyes  to  use  as  he  thinks  fit." 
From  them  the  following  material  is  selected, 
with  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Professor 
Williams.  (The  editor  is  responsible  for  some 
trifling  additions  to  Professor  Williams*  re- 
ferences.) 

891,  208.  The  common  benefit  of  vital  air,  Cf. 
Virgil,  ^neid,  vu.  230;  translated  in  614, 
312^14. 

999,  311.  A  aimv-bom,  etc.  Cf.  304,  565-672; 
5181,  1-4;  886,553. 
342.  ^ptrtfs  of  a  middle  aort.  "  Also,  besides  the 
hosts  of  evil  spirits,  I  considered  there  was  a 
middle  race,  iaiiiovia,  neither  in  heaven,  nor 
in  hell;  partially  fallen,  capricious,  wayward." 
Newman,  ii  po2o(Ka,  ch.  i  (London,  1887,  p. 
28).  Cf.  n.  989>,  41. 

993,  390.  Bttmieh'd.  Cf.  Greene,  Frier  Bacon, 
X.  62:  ".And  fortie  Idne  with  faire  and  bur- 


nisht  heads."  [Bumieh,  of  a  stag,  means  to 
rub  the  dead  skin,  or  "velvet,"  from  his 
horns;  it  is  also  applied  loosdy  to  the  annual 
renewal  of  the  horns:  v.  N.  E.  D.  Hoice  bttr* 
ni^ed,  of  cattle,  apparently  in  the  sense  of 
"having  bright,  fresh  horns."  Editor.] 

933,  1172.  OoUaKe  eword,  Cf.  Iff7*»  5-15. 

989,  1638.  Make  himeelf  a  eaver,  Cf.  Jonson, 
Bpiagne,  iii.  1:  ".To  make  you  good  again, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  saver  in  the  main." 

940»  1703.  Half -read  gentleman,  Cf.  Locke,  Con- 
duct of  the  Underetanding^  S  3 :  V  A  country 
gentleman,  who,  leaving  Latin  and  learning 
in  the  university,  removes  thence  to  his  man- 
sion house,  and  associates  with  neii^bors  of 
the  same  strain,  who  relish  nothing  but  hunt- 
ing and  a  bottle;  with%those  alone  he  spends 
his  time,  with  those  alone  he  converses,  and 
can  away  with  no  company  whose  diaoourse 
goes  beyond  what  daret  and  dissoluteness  in- 
spire." 

941,  1745.  Or  dream,  etc.  Cf.  Fletcher,  The 
Nioh^Walker,  i.  1. 2.  3: 

In  what  old  hollow  tree,  or  rotten  wall. 

Hast  thou  been,  llkea  swallow,  all  this  wtntcr  t 

949*  1816.  On«ca«iia2frti<A,etc.  "  It  is  the  pecol- 
iar  and  perpetual  error  of  the  human  intd- 
lect  to  be  more  moved  and  excited  by  aflSnn- 
atives  than  by  negatives."  Bacon,  Novum 
Oroanum^  i.  46. 

949,  2302.  The  Meeean  prophet,   Cf. 
The  Renegade,  iv.  3 : 


He  taught  a  plgeoD  to  feed  In  his  <■», 
Then  made  his  oredaloos  followers  beUeve 
It  was  an  angel,  that  instructed  him 
In  the  framing  of  his  Alcoran. 

953.  Epigram  on  Miuros.  On  a  flyleaf  bound 
up  with  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Paradiee 
Loett  1 667,  now  owned  by  lir.  Beverly  Chew 
of  New  York,  there  is  a  nkanusmpt  text  of 
these  lines,  signed  John  Drjfden,  and  written 
in  a  hand  which,  after  comparison  with  un- 
doubted autographs  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Chew  Is 
inclined  to  regard  as  Dryden's  own. 
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Thu  Qlonary  m  for  the  most  part  oompiled  from  the  New  EncUih  Dietioutfy ;  quotAtione  from  that 
work,  however,  are  not  indicated,  except  in  a  few  epeeial  eases.  It  is  designed  merely  to  assist  the  reader, 
not  to  provide  material  for  the  study  of  Dryden's  languace.  It  includes  (a)  words  the  meaninc  of  which 
might  perplex  persons  unfamiliar  with  seventeenth-century  English;  (6)  words  which  Dryden  employs 
with  a  different  accent  from  that  now  in  common  use;  (e)  a  few  words  like  boaUman,  favchion^  Aaiilser, 
which  would  probably  cause  no  difficulty  to  the  reader,  but  which  by  their  unusual  foiin  might  seem 
misprints  when  found  in  the  text. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  employed,  in  addition  to  thoss  used  in  tike  Notes :  — 


adj.  =  adjective. 
adv.  =  adverb. 
fig.  =:  figurative. 
JPV.  =  Fronch. 
uU.  =  interjection. 
itUrana.  =  intransitive. 
Lai.  =  Latin. 


p.  p.  s=  past  participle, 
pi.  s  plural. 
prep.^  preposition. 
pri0<.  =  preterit. 
16.  s=  substantive. 
frofM.  =:  transitive. 
vb.  =  verb. 


Abate  of,  diminish,  lessen  in  amount,  816*t  17. 

Abbethdin.  v.  n.  118,  188. 

Ae'cMsary. 

Accident,  incident,  884S  47. 

Aches.  V.  n.  9*  82. 

Aehtevement,  an  escutcheon  or  ensign  armo- 
rial, granted  In  memory  of  some  achievement  or 
distinguished  feat;  sometimes  used  as  **  the  arms 
.  .  .  well  marshaled  with  the  supporters,  helmet, 
wreath,  and  crests,  etc.,"  773,  344.  (Quotation  is 
from  OtPtUtm,  cited  in  N.  E.  D.) 

Acknowledgtngy  grateful,  fiOO*«  38. 

Action  (Fr.),  share  (of  stock),  36ffi,  30. 

Admiration,  wonder,  surprise,  06,  19. 

Admire,  wonder,  marvel. 

Adown,  down. 

Adult*rate,  of  base  origin,  3,  25. 

Adust,  "burnt  up***  dry;  applied  in  medical 
sense  to  a  certain  condition  €A  the  body,  824* 
166. 

Afeard,  afraid.  8S4,  136. 

Affect,  seek  to  obtain,  48,  1091;  like  to  fro- 
quent,  489, 441 ;  show  ostentatiously  a  liking  for, 
494%  52. 

Airrlght  (aft.),  fright,  110,  71. 

Affright  (v6.),  frighten,  16,  137. 

Aland,  on  dry  land,  634,  161. 

Alga,  seaweed. 

Allay,  inferior  metal  mixed  with  one  of  greater 
value,  alloy,  88*,  39. 

Allow,  approve  of,  sanction,  344,  1991 ;  admit, 
496>,  30. 

Allude,  refer  to,  with  symbolic  meaning,  340, 
1660. 

Almain,  German. 

Alow,  low,  downwards,  466,  171;  886,  370. 

Amain,  vehemently,  violently;  at  full  speed; 
immediatoly. 

Amase,  amasement,  bewikierment,  674,  215. 

Ambient,  surrounding,  736,  2  (Tonson). 

Ambltkm,  ostentation,  177*,  4. 


Ames-ace,  ambs-ace,  double  ace,  the  lowest 
throw  at  dice. 

Amomnm,  an  odoriferous  plant. 

Anneai'd,  having  colors  burnt  in,  as  glass,  786', 
12. 

AnnlTene,  anniversary. 

Annoy  (§6.),  trouble,  discomfort. 

Antic  Antique,  grotesque,  36*,  7 :  ancient.  468, 
666.  These  two  words,  distinct  in  origin  (one  from 
Italian  and  one  from  French),  wero  confused  in 
Dryden's  time.  The  spelling  of  the  early  editions 
varies  between  aMtick  and  antique  ;  the  accent  in 
each  instance  is  on  the  first  syllable. 

Apoplez,  apoplexy. 

Apos'tollc. 

Appeach,  impeach,  accuse,  766,  300. 

Ardent,  flaming,  fierce. 

Ariequln*  Harlequin,  a  merry-andrew ;  origi- 
nally a  droll  rogue  of  the  Italian  comedy. 

Armado,  armada,  fleet,  39,  54. 

Armlpot«nt,  mighty  in  arms,  766,  545  (Chau- 
cer). 

Arow,  in  a  row,  848,  249. 

Artlflctally,  artistically,  ingeniously,  164,  12 
{prom). 

Artlque',  arotic,  314,  6. 

As,  as  if.  834,  104. 

Aspect,  the  relative  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  they  appear  to  an  observer  on  the  earth's 
surface;  used  with  referanoe  to  the  influence  of 
such  positions  on  the  fortunes  of  men,  766,  247. 

Assay,  essay,  try,  put  to  the  proof. 

Assist,  be  present. 

Assistant,  person  present,  bystander,  887, 
306. 

Astragal,  molding  used  on  columns,  909,  56 
(Soame). 

Atone,  reconcile,  bring  into  concord,  make 
propitious. 

Atrip,  of  yards:  hoisted  up  and  ready  to  be 
swayed  across,  840,  93. 
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Attend,  wait,  wait  for;  wait  ta  lee.  887,  317. 

Attent,  attentivet  876,  310. 

At'trlbute  (v6.).  808,  7. 

Anctorlty,  authority. 

Auspex,  one  wlio  took  omens  by  the  flight  of 
birds;  then,  a  director  of  marriage  ceremonies, 
854,  517. 

Auspice,  propitious  influence,  patronage,  40, 
1160;  a  well-omened  introduction,  854,  60. 

Authentic,  authoritative,  entitled  to  belief,  4, 
8;  entitled  to  obedience  or  respect,  846,  2132. 

Awful,  reverential,  profoundly  respectful,  855, 
106. 

Bacchanals,  Bacchanalia,  drunken  revels,  888, 
387;  songs  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  468,  693. 

Baffled,  disgraced,  dishonored. 

Balk,  omit,  pass  over. 

Band,  bond,  obligation,  671,  1301. 

Bank,  bench  for  rowers,  575,  825. 

Banquler,  banker,  58',  34. 

Bare,  a  space  bare  of  grass,  488, 108. 

Barmy,  frothy. 

Bat,  club,  cudgel,  848,  1926. 

Bate  of,  80S,  n.  y.  Abate  of. 

Battalia,  battle  array,  571,  682. 

Bauble,  v.  n.  815,  7. 

Bead,  irid  beads,  offer  pra3rers  (with  indirect 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  rosary). 

Beam,  the  main  trunk  of  a  stag's  horn,  610, 
670. 

Beamy,  antlered,  478,  625;  massiye  as  a 
(weaver's)  beam,  775,  480. 

Bear,  push,  press,  660,  532. 

Bearded,  barbed,  585,  240. 

Beam,  child. 

Becoming  of,  suitable  to,  745*,  58. 

Beestings,  the  first  milk  after  calving,  485,  42. 

Beholding,  indebted,  865,  n.  6. 

Bellnsgate,  Billingsgate,  abusive  language  (so 
called  from  a  noted  fish  market  in  London),  000, 
84  (SoameT). 

Bent,  bare  field,  heath. 

Bentlng  times,  tunes  when  pigeons  are  reduced 
to  feeding  on  bents  or  coarse  grass,  858,  2577. 

Bergamote,  a  fine  kind  of  pear. 

Berry,  v.  710, 103,  n. 

Bias,  preponderating  disposition  (metaphor 
from  game  of  bowls),  136, 189 ;  to  run  off  one's  bias, 
to  depart  from  one's  natural  course,  888^,  22. 

Bid,  bid  beads,  v.  Bead. 

Blg-Gom*d«  large-grained,  80,  505. 

Bllander  (Dutch),  coasting  vessel,  810,  128. 

BUbo-gallant,  bully  gallant,  —  from  bilbo,  a 
sword,  originally  one  from  Bilbao  in  Spain,  156, 5. 

Blshop*d,  confirmed. 

Blttor,  bittern,  874,  194. 

Blatant,  bellowing;  cf.  888,  802,  n. 

Bleaky,  rather  bleak,  bleakish. 

Bless,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over,  841, 
1790. 

Blind,  a  place  of  concealment,  565,  05. 

Bloomy,  blooming. 

BInbber'd,  bewept.  disfigured  with  weeping, 
844,392. 

Boatsmaa,  boatman,  885,  449. 

Bolst*rous,  stiff,  unyielding,  704,  159. 


Booty,  to  play  booty  is  to  play  badly  on  purpose, 
in  order  to  lose  the  game;  hence  imto6oo<y,  500^,8. 

Boraehlo,  a  leathern  wine  bottle,  876,  210. 

Bore,  push  an  opponent  out  of  the  oourae  In 
racing,  646, 588;  thrust  the  head  straight  forward 
(of  a  horse).  470,  438.  (The  Latm  text  points  to 
this  meaning  rather  than  to  that  of  **  push  fon^ud 
by  gradual  persistent  motion,"  which  N.  E.  D. 
applies  to  this  passage.) 

Botch,  boil,  ulcer,  pimple,  838, 1115. 

Bounce,  knock,  strike,  688, 1283. 

Boutefeu,  incendiary,  firebrand,  017,  1077 
(Soame). 

Bowsy,  boozy,  drunken,  851,  288. 

Bowyer,  archer,  818, 138. 

Boyism,  puerility.  744^,  21. 

BraTe  (s6.).  bravo,  bully. 

Breathe,  be  redolent  of,  484,  602;  breathe  a 
vein,  lance  it  so  as  to  let  blood,  5»  48. 

Breer,  briar. 

Breese,  gadfly,  467,  239. 

Brew,  prepare  by  mixing  several  ingredienta. 
6, 100,  n. 

Brim,  fill  to  the  brim. 

Brimmer,  goblet  filled  to  the  brim,  185,  99. 

Brinded,  brindled,  streaked,  888, 14. 

Brindlce,  brendioe,  bumper,  cup  in  "whleh  a 
person's  health  is  drunk,  78',  0. 

Broach  (§6.),  spit,  461,  547. 

Broacher,  spit.  880,  638. 

Brown  george.  v.  n.  376,  215. 

Browse,  young  shoots  and  twigs,  used  as  food 
for  cattle,  480,  9. 

Bubble  (<6.),  dupe,  gull.  880,  206. 

Bug  word,  bugaboo  (7)  word,  word  meant  to 
terrify,  780,  882. 

Built  (s6.).  build,  88,  237. 

Bumbast,  bombast.  000,  98  (Soame). 

Bump.  v.  874,  194.  n. 

Burnish  (vb.  inlrane.),  grow  plump  or  stout, 
70^  21 ;  (v6.  Irane.),  v.  n.  888,  390,  on  p.  1088. 

Buxom,  pliant,  yielding,  favorable,  kindly,  501, 
1017. 

By-«nd,  secret,  selfish  purpose. 

Cadence'. 

Cadency,  cadence,  rhsrthm. 

CSBSunu  V.  511%  7.  n. 

Camelot,  camlet,  a  stuff  made  of  goats*  hair; 
in  470,  487,  apparently  used  of  the  goats'  hair 
itself,  corresponding  to  fleece  as  used  or  sheep. 

Candid,  white,  880,  60. 

Cant  (i6.  and  adj.),  technical  language,  or  per- 
taining to  it ;  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  a  religious 
sect  (not  necessarily  hypocritical),  116,  621. 

Cant  (vb.),  use  cant  language,  884,  146,  n. 
The  execration  pox  cant  *em,  184%  18,  is  probably 
only  a  euphemism  for  a  vigorous  oath.  It  may, 
however,  as  the  context  indicates,  be  more  spe- 
cific. pZoffiM  take  their  eantiny. 

Cantlet,  piece  cut  off,  fragment. 

Captive  (vb.),  take  captive. 

Careful,  attended  with  care  or  trouble,  849* 
1868. 

CaxooBOl,  tournament,  goigeous  equestrian 
dispUy,  588,  777. 

Cashier,  dismiss  from  sendee. 
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GMi  («6.).  oalottlate  antzolociQAUy.  Ml,  1760. 

Cu*  Cp*  P-)»  oondamiMcU  dafeated  in  a  law  Mit, 
885,172. 

GMlor,  beavar. 

Gat*  praatituta,  411>,  Si. 

Catea,  provinona,  food,  or  psftapa  daintwn, 
28A,  1293. 

Ca^mani  (v6.).  843,  1870. 

Canae,  burn  inoenae  bafora,  pafmna  with  bom- 
inc  inconsa. 

Canrlal  oak,  avwsiaan  oak,  848,  280. 

Cay'lon. 

Cbam,  Ham,  son  of  Noah. 

Champlan  (adj.),  of  tha  ehampaign,  or  fafoad 
opan  country,  784,  01. 

Chapman,  merchant,  trader. 

Charge,  a  device  borne  upon  an  aioutohaonk  a 
bearing.  848,  233. 

Charger,  platter. 

Chaw,  chew ;  not  neceoaariiy  with  vulgar  conno- 
tation; ef.  828,  485. 

Check,  Hv  at  check,  to  forsake  the  proper  quany 
and  purrae  base  game,  as  orowa,  84,  844. 

Cheer,  face,  ezpreauon,  aspect. 

Chambln,  cherub,  781,  166;  pL  ^smbima, 
919S  7. 

Chlromaiicer,  one  who  tdh  fortanei  Iqr  the 
hand,  845,  768. 

Chlrurgeon,  surgeon. 

Choaen,  well  selected,  486%  44. 

Chymlcal,  chemical;  v.  n.  488%  41. 

Cton,  scion. 

Circular,  v.  n.  4, 18. 

Cirque,  natural  amphitheater,  587,  720;  d. 
588,  377. 

Clt,  eitisen  (used  contemptuously),  65*,  28. 

ClauM,  dassis,  presbytery,  880, 180. 

Claaalcal,  pertaining  to  a  eUu»  or  presbytery, 
SI71,  28. 

Clear,   v.  n.  786,  611. 

Clendi,  pun,  quibble,  85^,  27. 

aift,  cliff. 

Clinch,  same  as  Clench,  185,  83. 

Clip  It,  fly  rapidly,  34,  344. 

CkMely*  secretly,  covertly,  566, 180. 

Clotter*d,  clotted. 

Cine,  dew,  ball  of  thread,  16, 71 ;  thread.  9, 165; 
thread  of  life,  770, 160. 

Cock,  swagger,  strut,  brag,  78,  0. 

Cockle,  a  weed  (LyehnU  Qithago)  growing  fre- 
quently in  grain  fields,  especially  among  wheat. 

Colewort,  any  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Coming,  forward,  inclined  to  make  advanaea, 
498%  40. 

Commerce'. 

Common  shore,  v.  Shore. 

Commonplace,  collection  of  commonplaces,  or 
striking,  notable  passages,  valuable  for  quotation, 
3071,  15. 

Commcmweal,  commonwealth,  repoblic,  881, 
234. 

Complexion,  v.  n.  6,  100. 

Compoas,  compost,  prepared  manure,  886, 
260. 

Composure,  composing  of  differences,  agree- 
ment, 109*,  16;  literary  or  artistic  compositmn, 
11,6. 


Conceit,  strained  or  far-fetched  turn  of  thought 
or  figure. 
Concernment,  solidtude,  anxiety. 
Condition,  character,  nature,  759,  603  (Chau- 

Confeaaor. 

Confident,  trusty  friend,  person  confided  in. 

Confining,  bordering,  854,  68. 

Congee,  bow,  183,  26. 

Con'globate,  gathered  into  a  ball,  rounded,  1, 
36. 

Connatural,  agredng  in  nature,  allied,  86%  7. 

Conscious,  privy  to  a  secret,  576,  032. 

Oonaequent  (aft.),  consequence,  106^,  3. 

Con'slstory,  court,  company  surrounding  a 
throne,  838,  1074. 

Consort,  singing  or  playing  in  harmony,  accom- 
paniment (T),  801,  42. 

Consult,  consultation  (often  with  unfavorable 
connotation),  850,  2402. 

Contain,  contain  oneself,  remain,  138,  42 
(Tate). 

Contended,  striven  for,  disputed. 

Content,  on  (upon)  content,  without  question  or 
examination,  167,  381. 

Contrs'ry.    v.  n.  437, 10. 

Con'ventide  (or  Conventi'cle),  meeting  of 
Nonconformista  (illegal  in  Dryden's  time),  181, 
284. 

ConTerBatlon,  familiar  aocietyt  intimacy, 
501%  17. 

Converses  talk,  conversation,  19*,  20. 

Convert  (vb.  intranB.),  change,  810,  342. 

Convict'  (adj.),  proved  guilty,  809,  228. 

ConTlnee,  convict,  prove  guilty,  870,  481. 

Cornel,  fruit  of  cornel  tree. 

Corps.  V.  General  Note,  p.  931. 

Couch,  lay  down  (a  person,  or  oneselO* 

Coach^  evening  reception,  884,  616. 

Counter,  city  prison,  88%  20  (SpiL). 

Connterbanded,  smuggled. 

CoonterbulTd,  rebuffed,  struck  in  the  opposito 
direction,  894,  342. 

Courtohip,  courtliness,  418,  20. 

Coystrel,  kestrel,  a  species  of  small  hawk. 

Coaen,  cheat,  8,  128. 

Coienage,  deception,  fraud,  289,  830. 

Crack,  crash,  loud  noise,  46,  061. 

Cracknel,  cracker,  crisp  biscuit,  381,  310. 

Craiy,  sickly,  infirm,  Z87f  1446. 

Croslet,  corslet,  681,  877. 

Cross  (prep.),  across. 

Cross  (vb.),  contradict,  contravene,  847,  2241. 

Crotch,  pole  with  forked  top,  used  as  support, 
804,  160. 

Cmddled,  curdled,  congealed. 

Cmse,  small  earthen  vessel  for  liquids,  jug, 
848,2204. 

Cry,  pack  of  bounds,  885, 506,  where,  however, 
the  meaning  of  the  public  voice  may  also  be  in- 
tended; cf.  849,  2330. 

Cnckow,  cuckoo. 

Cucumer,  cucumber. 

Cudden,  born  fool,  dolt,  808,  170. 

Culshes,  Cuisses,  armor  for  protecting  the 
front  part  of  the  thighs. 

Colly,  dupe,  gull,  simpleton,  85'«  8. 
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Carious,  skilfully  or  elaborately  wrousht. 
CnrtaiiA.  v.  o.  231,  991. 
Catting*  V.  n.  e7i,  31. 

Dare,  to  dare  larks,  to  fasdnate  and  daie  them, 
in  order  to  oatoh  them,  43,  780. 

Darkling  (adv.),  in  the  dark. 

Dash,  bespatter,  splash.  Ill,  114. 

Dauby,  sticky. 

Dead  color  (or  coloring),  v.  n.  741>,  48. 

Debenture,  certificate  of  indebtedness  issued  by 
some  government  office,  410^  3. 

Decence,  decency. 

Decline  (v6.  intrana.),  turn  aside,  deviate,  895« 
687. 

Decrepid,  decrepit. 

Decumblture,  an  astrological  figure  erected  for 
the  time  of  falling  ill,  a£Fording  prognostics  of  re- 
covery or  death,  345,  752. 

Deducement,  deduction,  inference. 

Defend,  prohibit,  avert,  68d»  67. 

Deflclence,  deficiency. 

Defy,  declaration  of  defiance,  challenge  to  fight, 
770,580. 

Degree,  row,  tier,  ffSO,  158. 

Delude,  delude  their  force,  123, 1021,  apparently 
means  aauander  their  energu ;  from  the  use  of 
dAude  (time)  in  the  sense  of  spend,  beguile, 

Demalns,  demesnes,  domains,  regions. 

Denounce,  announce,  proclaim,  690, 120. 

Depend  (v6.  intrane.),  hang  down.  668, 368;  be 
in  suspense,  or  undetermined,  238,  774. 

Dependence,  something  that  hangs  down,  487, 
806. 

Deslgnmentt  original  draught  or  design. 

Despite,  spite,  malice,  hatred. 

Destined,  fated,  doomed.  674,  747. 

Detort,  twist,  pervert,  wrest.  168%  19. 

Devest,  unclothe,  strip,  220«  187. 

Diapason,  grand  burst  of  harmony,  whole  com- 
pass of  an  instrument,  262,  15. 

DIfflde,  distrust,  lack  faith. 

Dl'gestlve  (06.).  medicine  or  food  promoting  di- 
gestion, 825^  189  (Chaucer). 

Dlges'tlve  (ad/.),  having  the  function  of  digest- 
ing, tending  to  methodise  and  reduce  to  order,  8, 
80. 

Dint,  (assaulting)  force.  237, 1494. 

Dip,  immerse,  involve,  implicate;  mortgage, 
880, 160. 

Discourse,  the  faculty  of  reasoning;  reasoning, 
ratiocination.  163,  71. 

Discover,  make  known.  476  {Arff.). 

Dlsembognet  pour  forth,  empty  out,  232» 
1134. 

Dlshelr,  deprive  of  an  heir.  244,  1999. 

Disherited,  disinherited,  dispossessed. 

Dishonest,  shameful,  ignominious,  232,  1119; 
unseemly,  hideous,  602,  668. 

Dislnteress'd,  disinterested,  unbiased 

Dismission,  dismissal,  leave  to  depart. 

Dispel,  become  scattered,  666»  157. 

Dispose,  disposal,  control. 

Disseise,  dispossew  wrongfully,  244,  2005. 

Dlstaln*  stain,  discolor. 

Dittany,  a  plant  (DtetomntM  CreUcva)  formerly 
famous  for  its  supposed  healing  virtues,  087»  609. 


Divisible.  In  222, 319,  equivalent  to  moftnal, 
since  matter  is  divisible  and  spirit  indivisible. 

Do  (eensu  obacano), 

Dodder'd*  Used  as  an  epithet  of  an  oak,  or 
other  tree,  that  has  lost  its  head  and  branches  by 
decay.  780,  906;  646,  702.  This  word  was  appar- 
ently first  used  in  literature  by  Dryden. 

Dolphin,  Dauphin. 

Done,  exhausted,  weary.  33,  277. 

Doom,  statute,  enactment,  164, 206;  261, 3627: 
judgment,  discernment,  483,  665;  fate,  466»  ill. 

Doom  Into.   v.  n.  43,  827. 

Doom'd,  sentenced  (in  contrast  to  /afed),  218, 
8;  fated,  destined,  631,  501. 

D<qft,  descend  suddenly  into  water,  pop  down, 
107»,  2. 

Dorp,  village.  243,  1906. 

Doted,  foolish,  in  second  duldhood. 

Doubt,  suspect,  744>,  60;  mistrust,  97,  171; 
doubt  of,  be  undecided  about,  178*,  37. 

Draught,  drawing,  delineation,  pieture,  249^ 
2342. 

Dress,  train,  break  in ;  or  groom,  curry  (T),  670* 
1226. 

Drib  (v&.),  let  fall  in  drops  or  driblets,  i.  e.  weep, 
123,22. 

Dropping,  dripping,  760,  43. 

Dumloundlng.  v.  n.  261,  47. 

Eagre,  a  tidal  wave  of  unusual  height,  caused 
by  the  rushing  of  the  tide  up  a  narrowing  estuaxy ; 
used  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Humber  (and 
Trent)  and  the  Severn.  206,  134. 

Ean,  yean,  bring  forth  iambs.  146, 563  CT^te). 

Ease,  Cbapel  of.  v.  n.  242, 1834. 

Ease,  Writ  of,  certificate  of  disdiarge  from 
employment,  81',  19. 

Economy,  structure,  arrangement,  proportioa 
of  parts  (of  a  poem  or  play),  604S  34. 

Effort'. 

Elephant,  ivory,  660,  596. 

Embodied,  formed  into  a  militant  body,  mar- 
shaled. 671,  582. 

Em'plrlc  (Em'p'ric). 

Emptiness,  vacuum,  16,  42. 

Encrease.  v.  Increase.  

Endlong,  right  along,  straight  on,  777,  091. 

Enquire,  inquire  of,  seek  information  from, 
130,  164. 

Enterprls'd,  undertaken,  288%  24. 

Envy,  malice,  enmity;  odium,  unpopularity. 

Epoche,  epoch  (v.  n.  8, 106). 

Equal  (06.),  person  of  same  ^  as  another,  687, 
719. 

Equal  (adj.),  just,  fair-minded,  impartial,  656, 
166. 

Eringo,  the  candied  root  <rf  the  sea  holly, 
formerly  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  regaided  as  an 
aphrodisiac,  340,  419. 

Err,  stray,  wander,  647,  814. 

Errant  (ab.),  errand,  300,  298. 

Errant  (adj.),  downright,  unquestionable,  518*, 
21. 

Error,  action  of  wandering;  devious  eoursa, 
688,772. 

Essay%  first  tentative  effort,  88,  668;  740*,  16; 
result  of  an  attempt,  484,  42. 
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Btaiiaii.  V.  n.  7IMK  40. 

ETenty  outcome,  isBue,  888*,  60. 

Evidence,  witness.  188,  40  (Tate). 

Brinee,  prove,  328*  702. 

Exact,  consummate,  accomplished,  977,  05. 

Example,  pattern,  design  to  be  copied,  888» 
494.   (Ovid  has  hominun  exmnpla.) 

Excellency,  excellence. 

Excite,  stir  up  (in  physical  sense),  409,  803. 

Exeliulve,  havinc  the  function  of  exeluding, 
141,  264  (Tate). 

Ezconlon,  digrsssion,  476  {Aro.). 

Exequies,  funeral  rites. 

Exercise,  employ,  train  by  practice  or  by  ascetic 
discipline,  or  (possibly)  harass,  afflict,  900»  430; 
till  (the  ground),  447,  232. 

Exert,  bring  to  light,  reveal,  873, 106. 

Exerted,  thrust  out,  projecting,  084,  904. 

Exile'. 

Expire  (v&.  trans.),  breathe  out,  788,  203:  give 
out  under  pressure,  440,  206;  (vb.  tnlraiM.),  rush 
forth,  479,  264. 

Explicate,  expliun,  100,  280. 

Expose,  put  out,  put  ashore,  058, 403 ;  explain, 
set  forth,  589,  639. 

Bxprees  (od/.),  distinctly  uttered,  854,  71. 

Fact,  evil  deed,  crime,  791,  336. 

Factor,  agent,  representative,  8,  78. 

Falnty,  faint,  sickly,  languid. 

Falsify,  render  useleas,  spoil,  053,  1095;  v. 
Dryden*8  note,  p.  715*. 

FMne,  rumor,  oonmion  talk,  558,  147. 

Fanatic,  religious  enthusiast  (in  Dryden's  time 
used  especially  of  the  Nonconformists). 

Farmoet,  farthest  off.  795,  204. 

Fatal,  decreed  by  fate,  destined. 

Fated,  made  proof  by  spells,  charmed,  084»  711. 

Fauehlon,  falchion. 

Favor,  appearance.  look,  185>,  30. 

Fearfol,  timid,  timorous,  788,  107. 

Featly,  with  graceful  agility,  nimbly,  875,  210. 

Fescue,  pointer,  stick  or  pin  used  for  pointing, 
879,38. 

Firm,  strengthen,  confirm,  015,  360. 

FIrmamental  waters,  N.  E.  D.  explains  these 
words,  in  49,  1 122,  as  *'  liquid  as  pure  as  the  firma- 
ment.*' But  a  different  explanation  is  suggested  by 
Genesis  i,  7 :  "  And  Gk>d  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  wliich  were  under  the  firma- 
ment from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firma- 
ment.'* C!f.  N.  E.  D.,  under  FtrmammUary. 

Fix,  detennine:  v.  n.  897,  667. 

Flaggyt  hanging  down  limply,  droopiiig,  476» 
40. 

Flat,  fiatten. 

Flaw,  crack,  fissure,  804, 31 ;  sudden  uproar  or 
tumult.  In  047,  722  apparent^  used  in  the  first 
meaning,  but  with  a  tinge  of  the  second  as  well. 

Flitting,  shifting,  unstable;  fleeting,  transitory. 

Fllx,  fur  (by  Dryden  used  only  of  the  haxe,  88, 
520). 

IVogne,  foogne,  fury,  ardor,  9>  203. 

Foln  (v6.),  thrust  with  pointed  weapon,  hinge, 
708,190. 

Fcmd  (ab.  Fr.),  stock,  store,  180*,  37. 

Fond  iadj,),  foolish,  trivial,  over-affeetionate. 


Fond  (v6.),  fondle,  534,  902. 

Forbear,  have  patience  with,  tolerate,  110,  37* 

Forefend,  fotfend.  forbid,  prevent. 

Forelay,  waylay,  045,  637. 

Foreselse,  seise  beforehand,  150^  970  (Tate). 

Foreslow,  forsbw.  delay,  hinder. 

Former,  earlier,  808S  32. 

F^fthrlgfat,  directly  forward,  straight  on. 

Fralscheur  (Fr.),  freshness,  14,  102. 

Fraught  (s6.).  freight,  caigo,  808,  398. 

Fraught  (adj.),  laden. 

Free,  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  (a  corpora- 
tion or  the  Uke),  438, 43;  allowed  the  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  a  place.  851,  2639. 

Frequent,  crowded,  full,  835, 1319. 

FHght,  frighten. 

FHghtf  ul,  tunid,  alanned,  501,  780. 

Frise,  friese,  sort  of  coarse  woolen  cloth,  379^ 
107. 

Fnmtlem,  unblushing,  shameless. 

Fry,  bum  (tram.),  483,  14;  burn  (intrafu.), 
199>,  33;  558, 190:  boil,  seethe,  foam.  580,  180. 

Fulminate,  strike  with  the  ihwuierbolU  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  denounce,  833,  1160. 

Fulsome,  nauseating,  loatlisome.  repulsive, 
881,  221. 

Fumetery,  fumitory,  fumaria  offieinaHB, 

Gage  (ab.),  pledge,  security,  89,  79. 

Galbanean,  pertaining  to  galbanum. 

Galbanum,  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  certain 
Persian  plants. 

Galenical,  pertaining  to  the  school  of  the  physl- 
oian  Galen;  v.  n.  488*,  41. 

Gaird,  chafed,  frayed.  39,  689. 

Gallimaufry,  hodge-podge,  medley,  417^  19. 

Ga]Htooth*d,  with  gape  between  the  teeth. 

Garbldge,  garbage. 

Gaudry,  gaudery,  showy  decoration. 

Ga'iette,  newa^heet,  periodical  publication  giv- 
ing record  of  current  events,  87*,  5. 

Gears,  doings,  goings  on,  188,  00. 

Gem,  bud,  845, 13. 

Generous,  of  good  breed  or  stock,  400,  119; 
spirited,  774,  443. 

Genial,  natural,  850, 2441 ;  f/eniai  bed,  marriage 
bed,  330,  70. 

Geniture.  v.  n.  18, 104. 

George,  v.  Brown  george. 

Gibbous,  rounded,  protuberant,  089,  308. 

Gig,  move  to  and  fro  (7).  341, 433.  In  801*,  21, 
**  the  verb  seems  literally  to  denote  the  action  <rf 
some  kind  of  gig  or  whipping  top  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, having  inside  it  a  smaller  gig  of  the  same 
shape,  which  was  thrown  out  by  the  effect  of  rapid 
roUtion."  N.  E.  D. 

Give  on,  make  an  assault.  49, 1120,  n. 

Go,  walk.  088,  868. 

God-smith,  god-maker. 

Grabble,  feel  with  the  hands,  handle  rudely  or 
roughly. 

Gradual,  steps  of  an  altar,  393, 500  (the  only  in- 
stance of  the  word  in  this  sense  dted  by  N.  E.  D.). 

Graff,  graft. 

Grateful,  pleasant,  agreeable,  190*,  38;  of.  n. 
788,799. 

Grave,  engrave. 
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QraTer*  ensraver. 

Grldelliit  name  of  a  color,  pale  purple*  or  gray 
violet;  eometimee  a  pale  red,  8fi0»  343. 

Grief,  physical  pain,  097,  614. 

Grieely*  GrlBly»  hanible,  ghastly,  of  forbidding 
appearance. 

GroBS.  main  body  of  an  army  or  fleet,  4a«  728; 
large  body,  maas,  4A,  029 ;  in  groM,  in  a  general 
way,  without  going  into  partioalars,  I669  322. 

Grossly*  without  discrimination,  stupidly,  106% 
17. 

Groat»  sediment,  dregi,  479^  289. 

Gratdu  V.  n.  146,  661. 

Guard,  oii<  0/ ffvord,  off  guard,  by  surprise,  1M>4» 
17. 
'  Gnllty  of  their  vows.  ▼.  n.  MS,  807. 

Guttle,  eat  voradoosly,  gormandise,  878, 
51. 

Habit.  V.  n.  861,  578. 

Haggard.  Often  spelled  haffger'd  by  Diyden, 
and  probably  felt  by  him  as  a  participle. 

Halcyon,  kingfisher,  7, 144:  of.  n.  845,  485. 

Hand,  the  whole  arm  (apparently),  649,  858. 

Hardly,  with  difficulty,  779,  772;  vigcvously, 
649,828. 

Har'pon,  harpoon. 

Haste  (06.  trans.),  make  move  more  quioUy, 
hurry. 

Hateful,  full  of  hate,  cherishing  hatred,  754, 
214. 

Hatter'd  out,  worn  out,  exhausted. 

Haulser,  hawser. 

Haunt,  associate  with  habitually,  667,  270. 

Hawlc,  hunt  on  the  wing,  696,  693. 

Heap,  on  a  heap,  together,  into  one  mass,  887, 
812. 

Heapy,  full  or  consisting  of  heaps. 

Hear,  obey,  750,  59. 

Hearse,  bier,  coffin,  tomb,  grave,  791,  825;  for 
another  meaning,  v.  n.  120,  858. 

Heir,  inherit. 

Herd,  herdsman,  pastor,  298, 391. 

High-flying,  aiming  high,  lofty  pretension, 
125*,  6;  but  cf.  note  00  line. 

HIght,  was  called,  135,  67:  called,  86,  24. 

His,  its,  797,  405  (but  in  this  line  there  is  per- 
haps a  personification). 

Hit,  to  look  to  one'a  hiU,  to  look  to  one's  chances, 
411*,  29. 

Hobby,  a  small  species  of  falcon,  formerly 
flown  at  larks  and  other  small  birds. 

Hold,  refrain,  forbear,  307,  274. 

Holland,  Holland  linen,  4^,  824. 

Hollow,  hollo,  cry  out. 

Honest,  decent,  respectable,  195,  17;  fair, 
comely  (v.  n.  460,  540). 

Hope,  expect,  anticipate,  762,  182. 

Horrid,  bristling,  shaggy,  645,  519;  oansing 
horror,  terrible,  dreadful,  685, 1036. 

Hostry,  hostelry,  inn. 

Houss,  housing,  covering  attached  to  a  saddle 
so  as  to  cover  the  back  and  flanks  of  a  horse. 

Hout,  hoot. 

Horel,  stack  of  grain,  966',  2  (Harveat  8ono). 

Huffing,  blustering,  swaggering,  bullying.  351, 
257. 


Hugy,  huge. 

Husband,  husbandman,  one  who  tills  the  soil* 
448,351. 

Huswife  (v6.),  housewife,  eoonomiae,  manigw 
thriftily,  829, 0. 

Imbrown,  embrown,  make  brown,  make  dusky. 

Imp,  to  engraft  feathers  into  the  wing  of  a  bird, 
so  as  to  make  good  deficiencies  and  improve  the 
power  of  flight,  89, 570 ;  imp'd  Vfith  winoM,  provided 
with  wings,  489,  439. 

Impair*  grow  worse,  deteriorate,  778,  740. 

Impassibility,  incapability  of  sufi'ering,  insoa- 
ceptibility  to  injury,  509%  45. 

Impaasible,  not  subject  to  pain,  invulnerable, 
855,  126;  incapable  of  suffering  injury  or  detri- 
ment, 919,  95. 

Impassive,  not  susceptible  of  physieal  injury, 
599,409. 

Impor'tune. 

Impotent,  unrestrained,  headlong,  passMnato^ 
895,366. 

Impregnant,  impregnated,  pregnant,  880p 
203. 

Impulse'. 

Iniutifleial,  inartistic,  domgy,  787  (Aiv.). 

Inbibe.   v.  n.  890,  634. 

Inch,  move  by  inches. 

Increase,  growth,  99t«  268;  multiplication  of  a 
family,  propagation,  184,  8;  offspring,  956,  208; 
what  breeds  in  or  is  produoed  by  any  region,  961t 
2542  (spelled  enereaae  in  this  line). 

Incubus,  lewd  evil  spirit. 

Incumbent,  preaung  upon.  606,  543. 

Induce,  introduce,  iMgin,  8^  (Aiv.)- 

Induction,  the  action  of  formally  introducing  a 
clergyman  into  possession  of  the  church  to  whidi 
he  has  been  presented  and  instituted,  417*,  18 
{EpiL). 

Indulge,  favor  (/la-).  468, 320 ;  let  in  (nonce-iise). 
849,300. 

Informing  {adj.  and  ab.),  vitalising,  inspiring, 
animating,  991,  251 ;  881%  22. 

Infus*d,  poured  in,  174,  74. 

Ingenious,  talented,  possessed  of  genioa, 
709%  3. 

Ingenuous,  befitting  a  free-b<vn  person,  hitf»- 
class.  307*,  19. 

Innoeency,  innocence. 

Innovate  upon  (on),  bring  in  for  the  fiisi  tima, 
introduce  aa  new. 

Inspire,  blow  upon,  750, 47;  take  in  by  breatb- 
ing,  631,  515. 

Instance,  cite  an  instance,  adduce  an  example. 
518>,  25. 

Instinct'  (tb.). 

Instop,  stop,  close  up.  39,  586. 

Insult'  (<6.),  act  of  leaping  upon,  465,  90. 

Insult  (v6.),  exult  proudly  or  contemptuously. 
d04>,  53;  assault,  assaU,  387,  39. 

Insurancer,  one  who  insures  or  malces  sore, 
906,186. 

Intereas,  interest,  cause  to  be  concerned,  889>» 
54. 

Interessed,  interested,  concerned. 

Interlope,  v.  n.  198,  41. 

Intitle,  entitle,  give  a  clafan  to,  998i,  14. 
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imlnoeable,  admittiiic  of  no 
I»te,  621,  848. 


nturn. 
Ibsqo*  place  of 


Jack,  a  leathara  juc  or  tankard. 

JaekaF. 

Jambeuz,  armor  for  the  kv. 

J07,  rejoice,  87, 467 ;  make  rejoice.  86, 440 :  con- 
gratulate. 788,  1090;  ealute  wilb  ezpnaiooe  of 
joy.  aeo,  142. 

Judgment,  omnpetent  critte,  jndce.  58,  46. 

Jnppon,  jupon.  okee  fitting  tunic  worn  by 
knights  under  the  hauberk,  768«  28  (Chaucer). 

Just,  joust,  run  at  tUt  with  lances  on  hosK- 
back.  774,  431. 

Justs,  jousts,  tournament. 

Kemb  <v6.),  comb.  371,  90. 

Ken  (9b,),  power  of  vision.  kK>k,  gass,  86»  443. 

K«n  («6.).  deaery,  catch  sight  of. 

Kern,  Irish  peasant. 

Kerre,  carve,  cut. 

Key,  quay,  4A,  921. 

Kid,  small  chiki.  411^,  19. 

Kilderkin,  small  cask,  of  the  sise  of  half  a 
barrel,  h«lding  16  or  18  galbns. 

KImbo,  resembling  an  arm  akimbo,  488,  67. 

Kind,  nature,  458,  326;  by  kind,  by  nature, 
naturally,  851,  496. 

King  at  Arms  (more  ooireetly  King  cf  Anut), 
the  title  of  the  three  chief  heralds  of  the  College  of 
Arms  in  England ;  applied  tJao  to  similar  ofBcers  in 
otlier  countries.  (Used  by  Dryden  looeely.  with- 
out regard  to  the  strict  sense.  848,  240.) 

Knare,  knar,  knot  in  a  tree. 

Known,  well  known,  familiar.  809*,  1. 

LalM>r,  belabor,  ply  with  blows,  473,  639. 

Lade  (v6.).  load  (used  of  persons  or  trees),  47, 
1006:  404,  72. 

Lag,  laoard,  lundmost  perMU  in  a  race,  80, 43. 

Lard,  fat  bacon  or  pork,  808,  107. 

Lares  (Lot.,  pL),  household  gods. 

Large,  generous.  255,  86. 

Largely,  freely,  loosely,  inaccurately,  828*, 
37. 

Latter,  later,  of  a  subsequent  period,-587,  090. 

Launch,  pierce,  cut,  lance,  473,  601 :  hurl,  541, 
361 :  to  be  launched,  pass  into  the  water,  640, 140. 
(Laneh  is  the  regular  spelling  of  the  early  editions.) 

Laund,  open  space  among  woods,  glade,  768, 
285. 

Laveer,  beat  to  windward,  tack. 

Lawn,  same  as  Laund,  888,  74. 

Laxatlfe,  laxative,  778,  765. 

Lasar,  poor  and  diseased  person.  espeeiaUy  a 
leper.  26*,  6. 

Lead,  many,  857,  267. 

Lease,  glean,  170,  72. 

Leave,  abandon,  leave  off.  484, 647 ;  cease,  187, 
205. 

Leavy,  leafy.  849,  316. 

Lecture,  reading  matter,  thing  read,  850, 
63. 

Lee,  lees,  sediment  of  wine  or  other  Bqoids. 
796,317. 

Leech,  physician. 


Legator,  testator,  one  who  bequeaths. 

Letted  of,  hindered  from,  45,  885. 

Lev4e,  Levee,  morning  reception. 

Ley,  lea,  arable  land  under  grass,  pasture  land. 
425,15. 

Like,  please.  241,  1771. 

Liking.  V.  n.  205, 153. 

Limliec  alembic  distilling  apparatus. 

LImlio,  a  region  on  the  borders  of  liell,  the 
abode  of  the  just  who  died  before  Christ's  'WMi^ifg ; 
used  figuratively  in  130,  94  (Tate). 

Linstock,  staff  carrying  a  match  used  to  fire  a 
cannon. 

Liquorish,  lustful,  wanton. 

Lively,  vividly,  to  the  life,  880,  104. 

Loader,  doublet  (in  dicing).  885^  27. 

Loil,  stretch  out  (the  tongue). 

Lote,  nettle  tree,  eettis  otM<ra2it. 

Lnliber,  big.  clumsy,  stupid  feUow,  espeoiaUy 
one  who  lives  in  idleness,  242,  1844. 

Lubrlc,  lascivious,  wanton ;  in  212,  63  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word,  mnooth  and  Mppery,  is 
also  felt. 

Lug,  pull  (by  the  hair,  etc.),  861,  272;  bait, 
worry.  890>,  4;  lug  forA,  lug  otO,  draw  one's 
sword.  154,  31;  172,  62. 

Luggage,  what  has  to  be  hifned  about,  incon- 
veniently heavy  baggage,  240,  2827. 

Luxury,  hist,  lasciviousnesi.  282,  862. 

Macedon,  Macedonian,  751,  138. 

Hachlne'  (Ha'chlnef  84i,10),  a  contrivance 
for  the  sake  of  effect  in  a  play  or  otlier  literary 
work;  especially  the  use  of  supernatural  agencies 
or  persons,  288*,  43. 

Machining,  appearing  as  a  god  brought  in  by 
a  marine,  or  piece  of  theatrical  machinery.  710, 
120:  serving  the  function  of  a  poetie  maehmt, 
401*,  16. 

Maidenhead,  maidenhood,  virginity  (used  alK> 
of  men).  443%  14. 

Make,  do,  875,  229;  proceed,  advanoe.  580, 
281. 

Malecontent,  malcontent.  244,  1956. 

Manage,  Menage,  use  sparingly,  husband;  in 
41,  674  used  in  the  sense  of  conduct,  carry  on,  but 
probably  also  with  a  mixture  of  the  preoeding 
meaning. 

Manifest  of,  evidently  guilty  of,  112,  204. 

Manumise,  manumit,  set  frae. 

Manure,  till,  cultivate. 

Many,  company,  crowd,  782, 107;  meiny.  reti- 
nue, following.  775,  545,  n. 

BJEarllng,  marline,  small  line  used  for  winding 
ropes. 

Martlet,  martin,  swallow,  swift. 

Mary-l>ones,  marrowbones;  but,  as  used  joc- 
ularly of  the  knees  (874, 192).  the  word  may  be 
popularly  connected  with  Mary,  as  if  devoted  to 
prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

Mate,  equal,  rival,  vie  witik. 

Maser,  bowl,  originally  one  of  maple  wood, 
420>,  41. 

Med'cinable,  medicinal,  having  healing  pro- 
perties, 801,  707. 

Melfoil,  milfoil,  yarrow. 

Menage,  v.  Manage. 
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Mflnacer*  one  who  mtnao99,  or  manao^a;  eooDO- 
miier,  SS\  45. 

Metemsn'clHMls,  metempsyehonst  3, 72.  (Dry- 
den  tues  ao  a£Fected  form.  Apparently  imitating 
the  Greek  spelling  and  accent;  cf.  n.  IBS*  43.) 

Metheglln*  a  spiced  or  medicated  variety  of 
mead. 

Mew,  molt,  cast  or  shed  the  horns,  810«  320. 

MlHenary*  of  the  Millennium,  750t  81. 

Mfnclet  mixture.  53*,  31. 

Mischief,  worker  of  mischief,  harmful  person, 
800,  618;  ai  mUchW,  at  a  disadvantage,  775, 
616  (Chaucer). 

Miss,  kept  mistress. 

Miss  of,  fail  to  secure,  351,  2483. 

Missloner,  missionary,  233,  1137,  n. 

Missive,  missile,  888,  624. 

Moid,  earth  regarded  as  the  material  cf  the 
human  body,  221,  247;  structural  type  or  model 
of  a  ship,  38, 287 ;  distinctive  nature,  or  (possibly) 
plastic  material,  50*  1170;  character,  native  con- 
stitution, 707,  424;  body,  bodily  form,  210,  81. 

Mole,  sacrificial  cake,  438, 115. 

Molted,  deprived  of  feathen  by  molting,  80, 
570. 

Mon'sieiir. 

Monster,  prodigy,  marvel,  840,  155. 

Moppet.  In  123,  36,  apparently  used  in  the 
sense  of  rao  doU  ;  the  word  was  also  a  pet  name  for 
children,  and  was  applied  contemptuously  to  men. 

Morton,  sort  of  helmet,  without  beaver  or  visor. 

Motion,  inward  prompting  or  impulse,  800*, 
25  (used  by  Puritans  in  a  religious  sense,  and  by 
Dryden,  sarcastically,  in  quite  a  different  one). 

Moun'slre,  Monsieur,  8,  90. 

Mneic.  V.  n.  251,  2482. 

Mum,  a  sort  of  strong  ale. 

Mnngril,  mongrel. 

Murrey-oolor'd,  of  a  mulberry  (dark  red)  color, 
844,  669. 

Mnsefnl,  thoughtful,  558,  572. 

Muslcett  sparrow  hawk,  inferior  sort  of  hawk, 
250,  2413. 

Muss  (afr.),  scramble,  as  for  objects  thrown  on 
the  ground,  83,  20. 

NsBTe,  spot,  blemish,  2,  55. 

Name,  used  with  implication  of  individual  de- 
noted by  the  nanM,  788,  504. 

Nard,  an  aromatic  plant. 

Native.  V.  n.  831,  686. 

Nature,  v.  n.  251,  2537. 

Need  (v&.),  be  necessary,  be  needed. 

Nephew,  grandson,  descendant,  8459  490. 

Nerve,  sinew,  tendon;  penis. 

Nervoos,  sinewy,  muscular. 

Nice,  delicately  discriminating,  176*,  41 ;  criti- 
cal, full  of  danger  or  uncertainty,  815,  296;  deli- 
cate, needing  tactful  handling,  182i,  5  (prose). 

Nlceness,  reserve,  coyness,  05,  16. 

Nlclc,  criticise,  censure,  52,  57. 

Nobless,  noblesse,  nobility,  24S  12. 

Noint,  anoint,  727,  746. 

NolMfal,  noisy. 

Nose,  find  out,  detect,  as  if  by  maaos  of  a  keen 
acent,  173,  28. 

Notch*d.  V.  n.  lOS*,  21. 


Note»  stigma,  visible  tokm  of  rsproaoh,  84^ 
1986. 

Novel.  V.  n.  487*,  11. 

Now  («6.),  a  present  point  or  moment  of  time. 
204,28. 

Nnmeroiu,  hannouious,  musicaL 

Nnmerousness,  rhjrthmic  quality,  harmony. 

Nuncio,  messenger,  280S  28  (perhaps  seleetcd 
by  Dryden  because  of  its  more  frequent  use  in  the 
sense  of  a  permanent  official  representative  of  the 
Roman  See  at  a  foreign  court). 

Nimtlus,  234, 1234.  v.  Nuncio. 

Oaf,  booby,  simpleton. 

Obligement,  obligation  (moral  or  legal),  22S* 
437. 

Obnozlons,  exposed  to  (harm). 

Obscene,  repulsive,  loathsome,  238»  1187. 

Obtend,  put  forward  as  a  reason,  allege,  814, 
161 ;  hold  out,  present  in  opposition,  655,  126. 

Obtest,  entreat,  implore. 

Offend,  wound,  hurt,  injure,  222,  823. 

Officious,  obliging,  kind,  dutifuL 

OInt,  anoint. 

Once,  at  some  future  time,  204,  32. 

Open  (of  hounds),  give  tongue,  begin  to  csr 
when  in  pursuit  on  a  scent. 

Or,  ere,  before,  474,  742. 

Oralsons,  orisons,  prayers. 

Orb,  orbit,  480>,  6. 

Ore,  shore,  cosst,  255,  97. 

Orient,  brilliant,  lustrous,  828,  52. 

Ostent,  portent,  wonder,  prodigy ;  v.  854,  24,  o. 

Out  (v6.),  oust,  eject. 

Overlay,  smother  by  lying  on,  767,  600. 

Overlook,  oversee,  look  after,  247,  2213. 

Overpoise,  that  which  outweighs  snotber 
thing,  preponderant  weii^t. 

Oversee,  overlook,  pass  over,disregard,  798,400. 

O'erseen,  deceived,  deluded,  imprudent,  51, 12. 

Overwatch'd,  wearied  with  too  much  watch- 
ing or  keeping  awake,  848,  344. 

Owe,  own,  possess,  124*,  16b 

Owing,  indebted,  511*,  27. 

Pad  {A.\  saddle  (r),  817%  20. 

Pad  (v6.),  rob  on  the  highway  (not  neosMarily 
on  foot),  124*,  29. 

Padder,  footpad,  highwaarman. 

Pain  (jA,),  trouble,  difficulty,  30,  127:  on  pom 
of  life,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  life,  783,  258. 

Psaln  (o6.),  exert,  strain,  880,  627  (Chanoer): 
used  refiexively,  880,  669. 

Painful,  troublesome,  difficult,  518*,  26:  la- 
borious, painstaking,  482,  464. 

Palnture,  painting. 

Paliiard,  debauchee. 

Panaeee,  panace,  a  fabulous  herb  to  which 
was  ascribed  the  power  of  healing  all  dissaaes, 
607,  617. 

Pardelis  {Lai.^  properly  pardtdu),  panther. 

Parlous,  dangerously  cunning,  keen,  shrawd, 
874,168. 

Paronomasia,  v.  a.  25*,  47. 

Pasquin,  the  Roman  PksquiDO  (maa  or  atatoa), 
on  whom  lampoons  were  Utharad;  Jetlar,  lain> 
pooner,  215,  2. 
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FSMBlve*  BuiferinB.  unranetiDg,  submissive:  cf. 
n.  617,  554. 

PiBstom*  used  of  tbe  human  ankle,  S78«  52. 

Patient,  enduriog,  endurant  of,  TOi*  1157. 

Pay,  smear,  cover  (with  pitch,  tar,  and  the  like). 

P«ikl]iK»  sneaking,  mean-spirited,  178^*  15. 

Peel,  plunder,  utnp  of  possessionB,  816>  343. 

Per^i^rlne*    v.  n.  19',  37. 

Perfume'  (a6.). 

Persecute,  pursue,  chase,  hunt,  448,  416. 

Per'spectlve,  an  optical  instrument  for  viewing 
objects  (telescope,  microscope,  etc.),  12,  77. 

Phllology,  the  study  of  literature  in  a  wide 
sense,  polite  learning,  743^  34. 

Philosophy,  the  knowledge  or  study  of  natore, 
science,  289*,  23. 

Phylacte'ry,  box  containing  texts  of  Scripture, 
worn  by  Jews  during  morning  prayer  on  all  days 
except  the  Sabbath,  323,  399. 

Pleture,  the  art  of  painting,  414,  38. 

Piety,  filial  a£FectioD.  dutifulness,  114*  419. 

Pile  {Lat.h  heavy  javelin.  227,  733,  n. 

Plagiary,  plagiarist,  26>,  54. 

Plalster  («6.),  plaster.  477,  63. 

Plant,  colonise,  settle,  248,  1883. 

Plastron,  leather-covered  pad,  worn  by  fencers 
over  the  chest,  340,  349. 

Pleasure,  give  pleasure  to,  88OI,  12. 

Plume  («6.),  quill  pen,  pen,  65*,  10. 

Plnme  (vb.),  pluck,  strip,  strip  off. 

Plnmp,  flock,  437,  16. 

Point,  witty  or  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  800, 
167;  of.  911, 331^64. 

Pointed*  appointed.  lOO^,  32. 

PollM.  V.  n.  243,  1925. 

Poltron',  poltroon,  coward,  817,  413. 

Pomp,  splendid  show,  psgeant,  112,  242. 

Fopplt,  poppet,  doll,  idol,  241^  2074. 

Porket,  porker,  young  pig. 

Portent'. 

Pory,  porous,  483,  536. 

Poonce,  claw,  talon. 

Ponnc'd,  having  pounces  or  talons,  250,  2411. 

Ponnder,  something  weighing  a  pound  Oi^.)  T 
341,  488. 

Pounder  pear,  pound  pear,  a  large  variety  of 
cooking  pear,  455.  127. 

Pox,  name  of  disease,  used  in  imprecations,  124', 
18.  (Cf.  use  of  Plaow.) 

Pox*d,  infected  with  the  disease  po2, 131,  266. 

Poynant,  poignant,  823,  21. 

Practice,  frequent,  120,  825. 

Prsesclons,  prescious,  prescient,  having  fore- 
knowledge, 674,  242. 

Prease,  press,  throng,  637,  983. 

Precession,  procession,  n.  830,  671  (mis- 
print 7). 

Predicament,  category,  118,  680. 

Prefer,  bring  forward,  submit  (bill,  indictment, 
etc.),  248,  2075. 

Prejndicate  {adj.),  formed  prior  to  knowledge, 
Iffeconceived,  316%  15. 

Prelude'  (v&.),  851,  451;  PreHude  (v6.),  950, 
187. 

Preludfum,  prelude,  introduction,  869,  330. 

Prepossess,  pieoocupy,  take  previous 
sion  of,  668,  397. 


Presage  (vb.  tran:),  foretell,  give  warning  of. 
206,  148;  have  a  presentiment  of,  forebode.  768, 
118:  (v6.  tnlraas.).  have  foreknowledge,  460, 483. 

Presage'  (06.),  prognostic,  omen,  266,  141; 
presentiment,  prophetic  impression,  136,  131; 
foreknowledge,  prescience,  760,  41. 

Present  (06.  (ran«.),  give  a  present  to,  601*,  2; 
(v6.  iwtram.),  appear,  16, 11. 

Presume  of,  presume  upon,  rely  upon  as  a 
reason  for  boldness,  223,  388. 

Prethee,  prithee,  I  prsy  thee. 

Preyall,  avaU.  116,  461. 

Prevaricate  (06.  tnoM.),  pervert,  make  swerve 
from  the  normal  application  or  meaning,  160*,  21 . 

Prevent,  anticipate,  come  before,  forestall,  6, 
131;  6(^  1133  illustrates  tbe  passage  from  this 
to  the  usual  modern  meaning.  A  corresponding 
transfer  of  meaning  is  found  in  the  noun  Preven- 
tlontcf.  233,  1145. 

Prime,  spring,  242,  1830. 

Probationer,  person  on  probation,  or  trial  as 
to  his  fitness  for  an  ofiioe  or  state,  212,  21. 

Procedure,  course  of  action,  conduct,  8,  88. 

Process,  course  of  prooeedinga  in  a  trial  at 
court,  604,  837. 

Prole,  prowl,  240, 1707. 

Proponent,  one  who  lays  down  a  proposition  or 
law,  219,  121.  See  note  on  line. 

Propriety,  right  of  possession,  600*,  38. 

Pro'spective,  telescope,  260*,  3;  cf.  Per'spec- 
tlve. 

Protend,  stretch  out,  thrust  forward,  788, 104. 

Protract,  delsy,  defer,  240, 1677. 

Protractive,  delaying,  of  putting  off,  249, 
2397. 

Prove,  make  trial  of,  test,  618,  610. 

Provoke  (v6.  trans.),  challenge,  606,  252;  call 
forth,  arouse,  awake,  897,  539 ;  propose  (health  of 
aome  one),  464,  771 ;  (v6.  introM.),  appeal,  166, 
346. 

Pruce,  Prussia,  768,  31  (Chaucer). 

Prune  up,  of  birds,  dress  the  feathers  with  tike 
bill;  used  figuratively,  81,  13. 

Ptisan,  a  mild,  harmless  drink,  or  one  slightly 
medicinal,  as  barley  water  or  herb  tea,  210, 16. 

Punk,  prostitute,  strumpet. 

Pupil,  ward,  person  under  the  care  of  a  guar- 
dian. 

Purchase  (vb.),  aequire  otherwise  than  by  in- 
heritance, 367,  n.  7. 

Purchase  (s6.),  that  which  Is  acquired  other- 
wise than  by  inheritance,  8,  86. 

Purfle,  border,  decorate  richly  on  the  edge, 
847, 163  (suggested  by  Dryden's  original). 

Pursevant,  pursuivant,  one  of  the  third  and 
lowest  order  of  heraldic  officers.  848,  250. 

Pu88,411S32;of.  Cat. 

Quaint,  skilled  in  the  use  of  fine  language, 
clever,  smart,  680,  698. 

<|uarry,  bird  flown  at  by  a  hawk,  219,  104; 
animal  pursued  by  hounds,  226,  593  (opposed  to 
vermin  or  ignoble  prey). 

Quartil,  quartil  sspect,  position  of  two  hea- 
venly bodies  distant  90^  from  each  other  (an  un- 
friendly aspect),  758,  500. 

Queasy,  of  the  stomach,  essily  upset,  unable  to 
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dicMt  strong  food;  of  ooii8olence»  tender,  scrupu- 
lous, aeO>,  16. 
Quteqqiiuu  v.  n.  489S  25. 

Back  («6.),  mass  of  clouds  driven  before  the 
wind  in  the  upper  air,  808,  544. 

Rack  (v6.  tn^niiM.),  drive  before  the  wind  (of 
clouds),  188^  33 ;  (v6.  trans.),  strain  as  on  the  rack, 
give  a  forced  interpretation  to,  180,  156. 

Badll  (Lot.  pi.),  sort  of  olive  tree,  455, 124. 

Bage,  madness,  insanity,  545»  710. 

Bamplre,  rampart  (/laO*  817,  401. 

Baneli,  tear,  cut. 

Bap  (v6. ;  pret.  Bapt),  carry  off,  seise,  8,  52; 
rap  ond'rmd,  seise  and  take  away  violently,  178, 
54. 

Bash,  cut,  slash,  858,  1004. 

Bathe  (adv.),  quickly,  early,  455, 134. 

Baven,  have  a  gluttonous  desire  for,  848, 2268. 

Bebate,  blunt,  make  dull,  775,  602. 

Beeepta'cle,  place  into  whioh  penons  retire, 
846,61. 

Becess,  retiring,  withdrawal,  588,  772. 

Bechless,  reckless,  heedless,  788,  1074. 

Becord'  <«b.),  761, 115. 

Becorer  (v6.  iraiM.),  ouxe,  heal,  015,  778 
(Boame). 

Beek,  rick,  stack  of  hay  or  grain*  787,  35. 

Be'fectory,  eating  room,  especially  of  a  con- 
vent, 848, 1824. 

Befer,  bring  back,  reproduce,  represent,  880, 
560. 

BeflectlTe,  reflected,  47, 1012. 

Befuge,  afford  a  refuge  to,  shelter,  i»otect, 
574,  770. 

Beftne,  outcast  portion  of  some  class  of  persons, 
leavings,  834,  726.    (See  note  on  line.) 

Begallo,  regalo,  present  of  choice  food  or  drink, 
elegant  repast,  58*,  12. 

Begorge,  swallow  back,  794,  186. 

Beject,  throw  back,  put  away  into  a  place, 
580*,  10. 

Belatkm,  relationship,  kinship,  187',  45. 

Belease,  relax,  moderate,  586,  32. 

Bellct,  relic,  144,  544  (Tater). 

Bemalnders,  remnants,  848, 1806. 

Bemark,  observation,  8,  82. 

Bemember,  remind,  500*,  19. 

Bemone,  pity,  compassion,  668,  743. 

Bend*  tear  in  pieces,  764,  347 ;  rap  and  rrnid,  v. 
Eap. 

Bender,  give  back,  restore,  818,  146;  give  up, 
surrender,  474,  744. 

Benegado,  renegade. 

Benonnce.  v.  n.  185',  34. 

Benown,  make  famous,  celebrate,  163,  75. 

Bepalr  (<6.),  haunt,  usual  abode,  44,  880. 

Bepeat,  seek  again,  return  to,  47, 1028;  repeat 
itself,  occur  again,  875,  290. 

Bepose,  place  or  leave  in  the  control  of  an- 
other. 806,  238. 

Bepresent,  present  a  second  time,  give  back; 
V.  n.  25*,  40. 

Bepiise,  reprisal,  act  of  taking  something  by 
way  of  retaliation. 

Bepnblic  (adj.),  republiean,  pertaining  to  a 
republic  188,  301. 


Beqnire,  ask  for,  deaiand,  807, 569 ;  seek  after* 
search  for,  466, 160. 

BesoWe  (v6.  (rant.),  melt,  disMlve,  888,  446; 
ivb.  tn/raiM.),  dissolve,  change  into,  874, 229. 

Best,  remainder,  remnant,  888, 1879. 

Bestlff,  restive,  inactive,  decl^ng  to  go  ffor> 
ward,  800,  472;  intractable,  refractory.  817,  416l 

Bestore,  give  back  (fig.),  410,  194;  bring  baek 
to  mental  calm,  485,  671. 

Besty,  sluggish,  lasy,  170,  76. 

Betl'nue. 

Betlre  (v6.  Iraas.),  withdraw,  remove,  take 
away,  47,  995. 

Bevenge,  punishment,  chastisement,  485,  060; 
in  reoenge,  in  compensation,  885*,  46. 

Beve'nue* 

Bevlew,  see  again,  546,  787. 

Bidgellng,  BIdgll ;  half  castrated  male  animal. 

BivePd,  shrivel'd,  wrinkled. 

Bock,  distaff,  staff  or  frame  used  to  hold  wool 
or  flax  tw  spinning. 

Bondeaa,  form  of  brric  poetry  eharaeteriaed  by 
repetition  of  a  refrain,  and  by  a  limited  number  oi 
rhymes.  The  stansa  on  p.  868  is  not  in  the  strict 
rondsau  form. 

Bope,  be  drawn  into  a  thread  (of  some  glutinous 
element),  drop  stickily,  458,  838. 

Bout,  throng,  mob,  rabble,  631,  742. 

Bovers.  Shoot  at  raven,  v.  n.  8RM*,  25. 

Bnelle*  v.  n.  400*,  7. 

Bnmmer,  large  and  tall  drinUng  fl^aas,  used 
particubtfly  for  Rhenish  wine,  815,  45. 

Sacred,  devoted  to  destruction,  aoouxaed,  5II8» 
80  {Latinim). 

Sagacloiis,  keen-scented,  885,  577. 

Saint.  Used  sarcastically  of  a  Puritan.  888, 
796. 

Sallow,  willow,  808,  78. 

Salve,  soothe  as  with  a  salve,  redeem,  806, 848. 

Salvo,  reservation,  excuse,  saving  clause, 
606. 

Saplin,  sapling,  884, 129. 

Sarcenet,  a  fine  thin  silken  fabric,  840, 864. 

Satiate,  satiated,  glutted,  661,  574. 

SaTer*  v.  n.  838, 1638. 

Savorly,  savorily,  with  a  relish,  864*,  2. 

Sawtry,  psaltery,  stringed  instrument  sot 
what  resembling  the  harp.  850,  368. 

Scabrons,  rough,  hanh,  unmusical,  804*,  3. 

Scandal,  throw  scandal  upon,  traduce,  858, 607. 

Scape  (<b.).  escape,  158, 1095  (Tate). 

Scape  (v6.),  escape. 

Schilling,  Dutch  coin,  876,  281. 

Scour,  roam  streets  at  night,  838,  440. 

Scouring  (ab.),  74*,  19;  cf.  Scour. 

Scout  (<b.).  act  of  scouting  or  spying,  605,  628. 

Sculler,  skiff,  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with 
sculls,  486,  735. 

Seal,  mark  as  with  a  seal,  bear  witness  to  the- 
genuineness  of. 

Seam  (ab.),  grease,  tallow,  lard,  681,  867. 

Search,  search  for,  seek,  500*,  28. 

Searcloth,  cover  with  seareloth  (oereeloth, 
cloth  smeared  with  wax  or  similar  sub8tanoe),38i, 
o90. 

Secure,  sure,  certain,  800,  626;  asmrs  of. 
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fronit  855t  125;  (by  an  eUipiis)  ssfe  from  Andins, 
330.90. 

Securely*  withxmt  risk  or  dancer,  oonfideotly, 
without  fear;  in  4iBOt  460  the  aenae  is  apparentiy 
**  without  insphing  fear,  harmlaaaly/' 

Seniy  Shem,  son  of  Noah. 

Sennlghtt  week. 

Seiielble»  capable  of  receiving  impromona,  ap- 
preciative, 670b  1230;  wiuifrie  of,  aenaitive  to, 
IM)0^29. 

Sentence,  maxim;  abort  aaying,  uauaily  con- 
taining moral  inatruction,  309%  18. 

Seqnaeloas,  following,  inclined  to  follow,  S53» 
60. 

Seraphlmi,  aerapha,  OlOS  8. 

Set,  wager,  lay  a  atake,  si,  54. 

Settle,  bench,  eapecially  one  with  a  high  back, 
to  accommodate  two  or  more  pexaona,  808»  44. 

Severely,  hanhly,  meroileaaly,  604,  779. 

Shard,  leavea  or  leafatalka  of  the  artichoke  and 
Bome  other  vegetablea,  blanched  for  table  uae, 
801,  82;  dung,  ordure,  223,  321. 

Share,  cut,  cleave,  652,  1019. 

Sheer  (v6.),  ahear,  cut;  v.  n.  84,  311. 

Shelf,  aand  bank,  reef,  ahoal,  229,  829. 

Shent,  injured,  deatroyed,  ruined. 

Sherd,  shard,  fragment  of  pottery,  SOS*  86. 

Sheriff*  V.  n.  153,  42. 

Shlpwiaek,  Shlpwrack'd,  ahipwreok,  ahip- 
wrecked. 

Shog  (ab.),  jog,  ahock,  78<,  28. 

Shole,  ahoal,  throng  of  people,  332,  395. 

Shore,  aewer;  common  a^re,  publio  aewer,  232, 
1130. 

Show,  appear,  16,  137. 

Shrewdly,  sharply,  severely,  230,  1427. 

Shrleve,  aherifiF,  156N  3. 

Sice,  aix-spot  (at  dice),  367,  93. 

Sign.  V.  n.  853,606. 

Silly,  guileleaa,  helpleaa,  weak,  565,  130. 

Slmagre,  grimace,  404,  31. 

Slmar*  long  robe  or  light  covering  worn  by 
women  (used  looaely,  without  preciae  meaning), 
850,  341;  891,  100. 

Sincere,  unmixed,  unalloyed,  891,  48;  unhurt, 
uninjured.  855,  133. 

Sincerely,  unmixedly,  abaolutely,  110,  43. 

Slnls'ter. 

Sklnker,  tapster,  aerver  of  drink,  822,  803. 

Slaver,  drivel,  suffer  apittle  to  run  from  the 
mouth,  892,  179. 

SUdder,  alide  dumaily  or  timorously,  546, 
749. 

Slight,  sleight,  cunning  trick,  244,  2004. 

Smother,  that  which  smotheia,  thick  dust, 
547,  827. 

Snag,  rough  branch  of  a  tree,  671, 10. 

Snip,  shred,  small  scrap,  900^  14. 

Sophisticate,  corrupt,  adulterated,  not  genu- 
ine, 17,  6. 

Sort,  flock,  collection,  247,  2240. 

Sot,  fool,  booby,  186, 151. 

Sound  (v&.),  swoon,  752,  56. 

Sooae,  swoop  down  (hawking  term),  687,  031. 

South,  move  towards  the  aouth,  484, 577. 

Sovereign,  all-powerful,  royal,  potent. 

SpawU  aaliva  ejected,  364,  63. 


Speaker*  v.  n.  873,  84. 

Species,  aenaible  preaentation,  visible  image, 
625,36. 

Spet,  apit. 

Spettle,  apittle. 

Spire,  apiral,  curl,  731,  29. 

Spirit,  bieeae,  459,  447  (LaHnimn);  in  84i,  30 
apparently  pronounced  aa  one  ay  liable  (of.  Sprite). 

Splrtfual,  232,  1097. 

Spoom,  aail  before  a  atrong  wind,  236,  1390. 

Springal,  active  young  man,  youth,  353,  470. 

Springe,  nooee  or  snare  attached  to  an  elastic 
bough  or  other  object,  and,  when  releaaed,  catching 
the  game  by  flying  into  the  air. 

Sprite,  spirit,  234,  1225;  of.  Spirit. 

Spurn,  kick,  828,  435. 

Squander  (v6.  trana.),  scatter,  disperse  (of 
troops  or  ahipa),  543,  571. 

Squeasy,  queasy,  aqueamiah,  169^  26. 

Squlntlfego,  aquinting,  376,  271. 

Staff,  ataosa,  517*,  6. 

Startle  (vb.  trUratu.),  move  auddenly,  aa  with 
fright,  778,  701. 

Starve,  die,  pine  away,  757,  441. 

State,  commonwealth,  ropublic,  110,  66;  cf.  n. 
71,  22. 

Stead,  frame  of  a  bed,  803,  78. 

Steep,  abrupt  ascent,  ateep  height,  272,  91. 

Steepy,  ateep,  precipitoua. 

Steerage,  appaiatua  for  steering  or  directing  a 
course.  843,  351. 

Stench,  v.  n.  5,  48. 

Sterve,  same  as  Starve. 

Stew'd.  V.  n.  79*,  24.  Christie  explains  «tev'd, 
if  it  be  correct,  aa  **  made  meager  by  stewing.'* 

Stickle,  aeparate  combatanta  by  intervening, 
289^  31 ;  quarrel  pertinaciously  on  slight  grounds, 
172,63. 

Stickler,  v.  n.  5,  41,  and  cf.  Stickle. 

Stigmatise,  mark  with  a  stigma  or  brand  of 
disgrace,  223,  401. 

Still  (adv.),  uniformly,  always,  778,  608. 

Still  (vb.  <ron«.),  drop,  722,  323. 

Straighten'd,  straitened,  cramped,  10,  246. 

Strain,  embrace,  485,  726. 

Strict,  tight,  doee.  578,  48. 

Stridor,  harsh,  shrill  noise,  706, 1268. 

Stub,  stump,  end  of  fallen  tree  remaining  in  the 
ground,  766,  635. 

Stum.  V.  n.  131,  270. 

Style  (a6.).  v.  n.  760,  34. 

Style  (v6.),  write,  describe.  151,  1061  (Tate). 

Submit,  lower,  16,  139;  v.  n.  10,  249. 

Suborn,  procure  secretly  or  unlawfully,  801, 
718. 

Suburblan,  suburban,  185,  83. 

Succeed  (t>6.  trana.),  give  prosperity  to,  cause  to 
succeed.  50, 1168;  take  the  place  of,  544, 617;  (vb. 
intrana.)t  approach,  cleave  to,  474, 768;  descend, 
429,7. 

Success,  outcome,  result,  510',  12. 

Successive,  by  succession,  hereditary,  113, 301. 

Suc'cessor,  852,  656. 

Succors,  succor,  troops  serving  as  aid  or 
ance,  022'  (Connection). 

Suffice,  supply  adequately.  820,  663. 

Suffls'd,  satisfied,  sated,  225,  664.  n. 
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Baffragatlngi  votingi  havins  right  of  suifraoe, 
100>,  31. 

Saltlnct  suitable,  floited,  798*  44. 

Sanmery  suinmoiier,  an  offioer  whose  duty  was 
to  mimmoQ  penons  to  appear  in  court,  7416^9  28 
(Chaucer). 

Saperllcef  surface.  457,  316. 

Surooaty  loose  robe  worn  by  knii^ts  over  the 
armor,  l&i^  148. 

Swabber*  person  who  uses  a  swab,  or  cleaning 
mop,  on  board  ship,  876*  215. 

gWBge,  assuage,  soothe,  148,  781  (Tate). 

Bweepyv  moving  with  a  sweeiHug  motion,  883* 
037. 

Swerve,  climb  by  winding  or  turning,  844,  (X)4. 

Swill,  drink  greedily  or  to  excess,  888,  1418. 

Swlni^,  whip,  chastise,  punish,  68^  2. 

Swiiier,  Swiss,  native  of  Switaerland. 

Swoiiiul  («6.),  swoon,  781,  082. 

Table,  v.  n.  781, 130. 

Take,  betake  one's  self,  488,  662. 

Tale,  numbering,  count,  479,  212. 

Tally,  duplicate,  counterpart,  874,  256. 

Tarpawltng,  tarpaulin,  canvas  made  waterproof 
with  tar. 

Tawny,  tan  color,  buff. 

Tax,  accuse,  censure,  reproach,  888,  1621. 

Tear,  rage,  rant,  bluster,  124*,  14. 

Teemless,  unfruitful,  barren,  221,  228. 

Telnt,  tint,  color,  41fi»  178. 

Tell,  count,  808^  24. 

Temper,  middle  course,  881,  2625. 

Tetter,  a  skin  disease  of  animals,  473,  672. 

That,  so  that.  851,  428. 

Theologue,  theologian,  divine,  880,  2441. 

Thick,  rapidly,  fast,  37,  478. 

Threat,  threaten. 

Thrld  (§6.  and  v6.),  thread. 

Throughly,  thoroughly,  completely,  811*,  14. 

Tiller,  till,  drawer.  340,  384. 

Timely,  betimes,  in  good  season,  9, 190. 

Tine,  tiod.  kindle,  set  fire  to,  880,  636. 

Tinkle,  ring  (of  the  ears)?.  834, 04.  (C.  D.  ex- 
plains as  Hngle ;  Webster,  as  hear,  or  retound  vfitkt 
a  anuUl,  aharp  aound.) 

Tire,  tier  or  row  of  cannon,  battery,  838, 1611. 

Tit,  girl  (used  in  contempt),  401, 14. 

Tony  (abbreviation  for  Antony),  simpleton, 
80*,. 16. 

Too  too*  altogether  too,  excessively,  8,  111. 

Top,  excel,  do  one's  utmost,  136,  167. 

Towardly,  ready  to  learn,  docile,  promising. 

Trade,  implements  of  any  occupation,  471*  536. 

Tradltlve,  based  on  tradition,  traditional. 

Traductkni,  derivation  by  descent,  inheritance, 
818,23. 

Trallneate,  deviate,  stray,  877,  306. 

Translate,  transfer,  transplant,  488,  361. 

TraTali,  TraTel.  These  two  verbs  {labor,  and 
make  a  ioum^)  are  of  identical  origin,  and  were 
not  differentiated  in  Diyden's  time.  (This  is  true 
also  of  the  corresponding  nouns.)  In  some  cases. 
as  240,  1705,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  sense  is  the 
more  prominent.  The  present  text  preserves  the 
spelling  of  the  original  editions. 

Ttevelonr,  traveler. 


Traverse,  deny  formally,  oppose,  784i  12. 

Treas'ttoos,  treasonable. 

Trim  away,  waste  by  attemptinc  to  hold  a 
middle  course,  waste  by  vacillation,  841f  1706. 

Trine  (<6.).  ▼.  n.  60^  1166. 

Trin'd,  joined  in  the  aspect  of  a  trme,  77a»388. 

Triumph'  («6.),  898,  666. 

Trivet,  three-legged  stool  or  stand;  trwet  tahU, 
three-legged  table,  803,  84. 

Trumpet,  trumpeter,  848,  228. 

Tumbril,  tumbrel,  dung  cart,  88S»  261. 

Tun,  large  cask,  specifically  one  hokfing  268 
wine-gallons. 

Turbant,  turban. 

TurmolF,  disturb,  agitate,  trouble,  888,  881. 

Tumey,  tourney,  tournament. 

TuM,  tuft  of  hair. 

Twillet,  twilt  (T),  quilt,  178,  60.  (Oiristie, 
however,  emends  the  text  to  toiUt,  which  may  be 
correct,  in  the  sense  of  •«  toilet-service,  artieles 
used  in  making  the  toilet; "  or,  less  probably.  In 
that  of  *'  cloth  to  be  thrown  over  the  shrnddsiB 
during  hair-dressing.") 

Two-handed,  extrarsised,  strapinng,  powerful. 

Tympany,  inflation  of  the  belly,  bombast,  tor- 
gidness,  136,  104. 

Unaware,  at  unaware,  unexpeetedly,  by  sur- 
prise, 788,  402. 

Unoouth,  unknown,  strange,  onoanny,  msw- 
terious,  771,  200. 

Uncumber'd,  unencumbered,  784, 18. 

Undertake,  affirm,  guarantee,  888»  476  (Cban- 
oer). 

Undeserving,  not  meriting,  who  did  not  de- 
serve it,  789, 100. 

Undlsceni'd,  undistinguished,  unaspaiated, 
888,767. 

Unequal*  not  equal  to  one's  task,  incompetent, 
181,  010. 

Unfletch'd,  unfledged,  immature,  58S  14. 

Ungodded,  not  provided  with  a  god,  disbeliev- 
ing in  God.  atheistical,  248,  2036. 

Unhop'd,  unexpected,  not  looked  for,  868,  667. 

Unkemm*d,  uncombed,  unkempt,  888,  121. 

Unknowing,  not  knowing  how,  ignoiant,  88, 
384. 

Unlade,  empty,  unload,  80, 1200. 

Unready,  not  ready,  not  prepared,  47, 1018w 

Unresisted,  resistlesB,  irresistible,  188, 4. 

Unrooted,  uprooted,  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Unruffle,  become  smooth,  cease  to  be  agitated. 
884,  212. 

Unsatlate,  huatiate,  faisatiable,  122,  087. 

Unslncere,  44,  833;  opposite  of  Sincere* 

Unspell,  disenchant,  1^  117. 

Unteacli,  cause  to  be  forgotten,  destroy  the 
teaching  of,  287,  284. 

Unthrlft,  unthrifty  person,  prodigal,  88Db 
1500. 

Untune,  make  inharmonious,  818*,  12;  ▼.  n. 
888,63. 

Use,  aooustom,  444,  63. 

Utmost,  outmost,  farthest,  bst,  988^  388. 


Tail,  profit,  tip,  money  given  to  a 
visitor,  881,  311. 
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Yallaacy  wtK»  luse  wig  tliAft  ■hadn  tlie  fMse, 
74*,  8. 

Talne*  esteem,  regwd,  997**  8. 

Tan,  wins,  888,  760. 

Tare,  wand  or  etaff  of  aathority,  117*  fi96. 

Yarkms,  diversified,  opposite  of  moaotonoos, 
808',  60;  many-oolored,  variesated,  688,  2. 

Tesetire,  vegetative,  vegetable,  788, 1078. 

Tehlcle,  a  substanoe  in  wliioh  medioina  is 
taken,  194*,  19. 

Tent  («6.),  snort,  soent  (of  a  hound).  619v  867. 

YerJuJoe,  the  juioe  of  erab  apples,  unripe 
grapes,  and  the  like;  an  aoid  liquor  made  from 
such  juioe,  371,  73. 

Yemlsh,  varnish,  803»  106. 

Yest  (ab.).  v.  n.  53*,  44;  garment,  robe,  614* 
840. 

Yest  (v6.),  olothe. 

Yiew  (<6.),  look,  gase,  661,  780. 

Yile,  low,  mean,  of  small  value,  wortlkleaB,  481, 
002. 

TUlanlse,  debase,  degrade,  877,  406. 

Tlndlcatfye,  vindictive,  89^,  4. 

Tlmgo,  strong,  robust  woman  (without  bad 
sense),  193,  30. 

Ylrelay,  old  French  form  of  poem,  in  short 
lines,  running  on  two  rhymes,  with  refrain,  860, 
385. 

Ytaard,  Tliard-mask,  mask  eonoealing  faoe, 
person  wearing  such  a  mask  (a  cant  term  for  a 
oourtesan),  e3«,  13:  67S  4. 

Tolume,  ooil,  convolution,  578, 113. 

Yotress,  votaress,  female  votary,  771^  226. 

Youch,  call  to  witness,  230,  061. 

Toigar,  oommon,  well-laaown,  888,  n.  16. 

Watt,  aeoompany,  esoort,  attend  with  respect, 
885,557. 

Wallow*  V.  n.  78*,  22. 

Want  (v6.  Atoim.),  be  without,  laok,  118,  197; 
(v6.  viUran9.),  be  abeent,  be  lacking,  797, 372. 

Wanting,  needy,  poor,  48, 1093. 


Ward,  defense,  pioteetion,  581»  001. 

Warn,  admonish,  summon,  680, 1197. 

Warpi  (vb.  talrwu.),  bend,  turn,  ■werve,  585, 
684. 

WeaaoB,  weesand,  wind  pipe. 

Weigh,  raise,  lift  up,  undertake,  611,  67. 

Well-breath*d,  long-breathed,  having  strong 
lungs,  117,  631. 

Weil-manag*d,  well-trained,  670, 1226. 

Wex,  wax,  increase  (of  the  moon),  901*,  30. 

When  (.ifU.)f  used  as  an  ezolamation  of  impa- 
tience, 866,  12. 

Wblribat,  Wtaorlhat,  oestus,  sort  of  boziag 
glove  used  by  (Ireeks  and  Romans,  749>9  28  i  464, 
30. 

Wilder,  lead  astray,  bewilder.  234,  1264. 

Wilding,  a  wikl  plant  or  its  fruit;  especially  a 
wild  erab  apple.  888,  136. 

Wilful,  voluntary,  235,  1287. 

Wimble,  gimlet,  371,  68. 

Winch,  wince,  236,  1427. 

Winking,  closed  (of  the  eyes),  882,  800  (CSUui- 
oer). 

Wit,  intellect,  intelligence,  judgment,  sense,  25^9 
28 :  person  of  intelleet,  genius,  605,  899. 

Witness,  testimony,  evidence,  218,  62. 

Wlttol.  contented  cuckold,  man  who  knows  his 
wife's  infidelity  and  submits  to  it,  169,  48. 

Woe  (pdj,),  woful,  sorrowful,  wretched,  878, 
108  (really  a  noun,  tued  as  subject  of  iom). 

Wonderful,  wonderfully,  745>,  38. 

Woodbind,  woodbine. 

Wreathe  (vb.  tran9,),  twist,  663,  T46. 

Writ  of  ease*  v.  Ease,  Writ  of* 

Writhe,  twist,  whirl,  659,  448. 

Wrlthen,  twisted,  whirled.  604,  802. 

Tet,  in  addition,  767t  676. 

Zambra,  ••  Moorish  festival  or  feast,  attended 
with  dancing  and  music"  (Velaaques,  8pani^ 
Dictionary),  68i. 
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A  OHOIB  ci  briff hi  bMrnties  in  niriiig  dii 

268. 
A  kins  IS  loiiglit  to  guide  the  growing  itate, 

879. 
A  milk-white  Hind,  immort«l  and  nnohnng'd, 

218.^ 
A  pariah  priest  waa  of  the  pilgrim  train,  888. 
A  plain-built  house,  after  so  long  a  stay,  73. 
A  poet  once  the  Spartans  led  to  ns^ht,  71. 
A  pretty  task  I  and  so  I  told  the  tool,  77. 
A  qualm  of  oonaoienoe  brings  me  back  again, 

A  Tirgin  poet  was  Mrr'd  up  to^bj.  123. 
Aois,  the  lovely  youth,  whose  loss  I  mourn,  403. 
After  our  JEaopn  fable  shown  to-day,  211. 
After  the  iMuigs  of  a  desperate  lover,  58. 
Ah  fading  joy,  how  quiokly  art  thou  past  I  22. 
Ah  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  I  GO. 
All  human  thinp  are  subject  to  deeay,  134. 
All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man,  536. 
Almighty  critics  I  whom  our  Indians  here,  21. 
And  now  *tis  time ;  for  their  officious  haste,  4. 
And  thou,  O  m&tron  of  immortal  fame,  610. 
Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forced  by  fate, 

621. 
As  a  fair  nymph,  when  rising  from  her  bed,  910. 
As  country  vican,  when  the  sermon  *s  done,  54. 
As  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain,  76. 
As  needy  gallants  in  the  scriveners'  hands,  71. 
As  seamen,  shipwrack'd  on  some  happy  snore, 

20. 
As  some  raw  squire,  by  tender  mother  bred,  52. 
As  there  is  music  uninformM  by  art,  11. 
As,  when  a  tree 's  cut  down,  the  secret  root,  55. 
As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch 

dies,  271. 
As  when  some  treasurer  lays  down  the  stick, 

410. 
Ask  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  Spring,  406. 
Auspidons  poet,  wert  thou  not  my  friend,  733. 

Behold  von  mountain's  hoary  height,  198. 

Below  tniB  marble  monument  is  laid,  735. 

Beneath  a  holm  repair'd  two  jolly  swains,  433. 

Beneath  a  myrtle  shade,  63. 

Beneath  the  shade  which  beechen  boughs  dif- 
fuse, 421. 

Blame  not  your  Armeda,  nor  call  her  your  grief, 
69. 

Blind  love,  to  this  hour,  54. 

But  anxious  cares  already  seiz'd  the  qneen,  664. 

By  a  dismal  cypress  lying,  83. 

Calm  was  the  even^  and  clear  was  the  sky,  68. 
Can  life  be  a  blessmg,  86. 
Celia,  that  I  once  was  blsst,  262. 
Gelimena,  of  my  heart,  59. 
Ghloe  found  Amyntas  lying,  407. 
Ghronos,  Chzonos,  mend  ibj  paoe,  901. 


Clarendon  had  Uw  and  sense,  917. 

**  Come  if  you  dare,"  our  trumpets  sound,  266. 

Creator  Sinrit,  by  whose  ud,  406. 

Delight  of  humankind,  and  gods  above,  182. 

DesMnded  of  an  ancient  Une,  199. 

Dim  as  the  bonrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars, 

162. 
Disoord  and  plots,  which  have  undone  onr  age. 

105. 


Fair  Iris  and  her  swain,  263. 

Fair  Iris  I  love,  and  hourly  I  die,  262. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  a  tareasure  each  alone,  268* 

Fair,  sweet,  and  young,  receive  a  prize.  203. 

Fair  was  my  mistress,  and  fine  as  a  brioe,  904. 

Fairest  isle,  all  isles  excelling,  267. 

Farewelly  dear  Beveochia,  my  joy  and  my  grief, 

904. 
Farewell,  fair  Armeda,  my  joy  and  my  grief,  68. 
Farewell,  too  little,  and  too  lately  known,  174. 
Farewell,  ungrateful  traitor  1 103.  ^ 
Fools,  which  each  man  meets  in  his  dish  eaoh 

day,  54. 
For  mighty  wars  I  thought  to  tune  my  lute, 

729. 
For,  since  't  was  mine,  the  white  hath  lost  its 

hiew,  3. 
From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony,  252. 
From  him  the  Calydonians  sought  relief,  787. 
From  thence  his  way  the  Trojan  hero  bent,  921. 
Full  twenty  years  and  more,  our  laboring  stage, 

210. 

Gallants,  a  bashful  poet  bids  me  say,  104. 
Gallants,  by  all  good  signs  it  does  appear,  55. 
Gentlemen,  we  must  beg  your  pardon,  263. 
Go  tell  Amynta,  gentle  swain,  202. 
Great  boy,  thy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done, 

905. 
GrievM  tho'  I  am  an  ancient  friend  to  lose,  327. 

Happy  and  free,  securely  blest,  202. 

Has  winter  caused  thee,  friend,  to  change  thy 

seat,  378. 
He  said,  and  wept ;  then  spread  his  sails  before, 

593. 
He  who  eonld  view  Uie  book  of  destiny,  276. 
He  who  in  impious  timee  untainted  stood,  102. 
He  who  writ   this,   not   without  pains  and 

thought,  51. 
Heav'n  save  ye,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful  age ! 

83. 
High  state  and  honors  to  others  impart,  203. 
Ho,  Blceris  I  whether  on  thy  way  so  fast  ?  487. 
Ho,  swain,  what  shepherd  owns  those  ragged 

sheep  ?  425. 
Hold,  are  you  mad?  you  damn'd  eonfbnnded 

dog,  60. 
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How  aiudoiiB  are  our  oares,  and  yet  how  Tain, 

368. 
How  Uest  are  Shepherds,  how  happy  their 

Lewmn,  1029. 
How  hlest  ia  he,  who  leads  a  ooontry  life,  784. 
How  oomes  it,  sentlemeii,  that  nowadays,  171. 
How  dull,  ana  now  insensible  a  beast,  906. 
How  happy  in  his  low  degree,  200. 
How  happy  the  loyer,  266. 
How  mmappy  a  lover  am  I,  64. 
How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  write, 

o99. 

I  beg  a  boon,  that,  ere  yon  all  disband,  82. 
I  f  omI  a  flame  within^nich  so  torments  me,  S3L 
1  first  transferred  to  Rome  &»ioilian  strains,  431. 
I  'm  thinking  (and  it  almost  makes  me  mad), 

262. 
I  never  did  on  oleft  Pamaasns  dream,  367. 
I  qnak'd  at  heart,  for  fear  the  n^yai  fashion, 

269. 
I  think,  or  hope  at  least,  the  coast  is  clear,  279. 
I  've  had  to-day  a  dozen  6i7/ete-tf otix,  266. 
If  for  thyself  thou  wilt  not  watch  thy  whore, 

168. 
If  streaming  blood  my  fatal  lett^  stain,  93. 
If  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight,  87. 
In  oonntry  beanties  as  we  often  see,  904. 
In  Gapid^  school  whoe'er  would  take  degree, 

718. 
In  days  of  old.  there  livM.  of  mirhty  fame,  762. 
In  days  of  do,  when  Arthur  filrd  the  throne, 

872. 
In  Florence  dwelt  a  doctor  of  renown,  916. 
In  pious  times,  ere  priestcraft  did  beg;in,  109. 
In  Saturn's  reign,  at  Nature's  early  birth,  336. 
In  that  wild  deluge   where   the   world   was 

drown'd,  13. 
In  those  cold  regions  which  no  summers  cheer, 

132. 
In  thriTing  arts  long  time  had  Holland  grown, 

28. 
Is  it  not  stranffe  to  hear  a  poet  say,  18. 
Is  this  thy  dauy  course  ?  The  glaring  sun,  366. 

Ladies  1  (I  hope  there 's  none  behind  to  hear), 
124. 

Ladies,  the  beardless  author  of  tlus  day,  104. 

Let  Uiis  auspicious  morning  be  expressed,  363. 

Like  some  raw  sophister  that  mounts  the  pul- 
pit, 417. 

Long  betwixt  loye  and  fear  Phyllis,  tormented, 
70. 

Look,  look .  I  see  —  I  see  my  love  appear  I  900. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world :  how  few,  347. 

Lord,  how  ref  orm'd  and  quiet  are  we  grown,  66. 

Make  ready,  fair  lady,  to-night,  64. 
Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing,  416. 
Meantime  the  Trojan  cuts  his  warry  way,  677. 
Most  modem  wits  such  monstrous  fools  have 

shown,  78. 
Much  time  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cost, 

166. 
Most  noble  Hastings  immatorely  die,  1. 
My  part  being  small,  I  hare  had  time  to-day. 


New  ministers,  when  first  they  get  in  pfauw, 

163. 
No,  no,  poor  suffering  heart,  no  change  en- 

deavor,  280. 
No  poor  Dutch  peasant,  wing'd  with  aU  his 

fear,  73. 
Nor  him  alone  produc'd  the  fmitfnl  oueen,  806. 
Now,  in  good  manners,  nothing  shomd  be  said. 

411. 
Now,  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit,  103. 
Now  Night  with  sable  wings  the  world  o'eir- 

spread,  927. 
Now  turning  from  the  winixy  signs,  the  sun, 

846. 
Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was  blest,  7. 

O  last  and  best  of  Scots  I  who  didst  maintain, 

269. 
O  siffht,  the  mother  of  desires,  266. 
O  sylvan  prophet,  whose  eternal  fame,  919. 
Of  all  dramatic  writing,  comic  wit,  63. 
Of  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantry,  128. 
Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands,  ^32, 
Of  ancient  use  to  poets  it  belongs,  373.  • 

Of  bodies  chane'd  to  Tarious  forms  I  sing,  386. 
Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only  treasure,  lOL 
Oft  nas  our  poet  wiso'd,  this  hanpy  seat,  76. 
Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit,  890. 
On  a  bank,  beside  a  willow,  171. 
Once  I  beheld  the  fairest  of  her  kind,  413. 
Our  aulhor,  by  experience,  finds  it  true,  77. 
Our  hero 's  happy  in  the  pW's  oondnsion,  172. 
Our  play  's  a  paraUel:  the  Holy  Leacue,  165. 
Our  vows  are   heard  betimes  I   ana  Heayen 

takes  care,  263. 

Perhaps  the  parson  stretch'd  a  point  too  far. 

Poets,  like  disputants,  when  reasons  fail,  81. 
Poets,  like  lawrnl  monarchs,  rul'd  the  stage,  123. 
Poets,  your  subjects,  have  their  parts  assigned, 

76. 
Poor  mortals  that  are  dogg'd  with  earth  below, 

903. 
Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown,  863. 
Prologues,  like  bells  to  churches,  toU  you  in, 

69. 
Pygmalion,  loathing  their  lasdTious  life,  805. 

Rash  anthoB,  *t  is  a  vain  presumptuous  erime, 
906. 

Save  ye,  sirs,  save  ye  I  I  am  in  a  hopefol  waj, 

263. 
Scarce  had  the  rosy  Morning  rais'd  her  head, 

671. 
See,  my  lor'd  Britons,  see  your  Shakespeare 

rise,  86. 
Self-loYC,  which  neyer  rightly  understood,  69. 
Sicilian  Mnse,  begin  a  lofitier  strain  I  428. 
Since  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of 

fashion,  163. 
Since  men,  like  beasts,  each  other*s  prey  were 

made;  137. 
Since  on  the  downs  our  flocks  together  fioed, 

429. 
So  dosely,  closely  pressM,  904. 
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So  fair,  so  yonn^,  so  ianooait,  so  swoefc.  102. 
So  Joseph,  yet  a  yonth,  expounded  well,  211. 
So  may  th'  anspicions  Queen  of  Lore.  198. 
So  nin<^  religion  in  your  name  doth  dwell,  73S. 
So.  on  MflBander^s  banks,  when  death  is  ni^^, 

80  shipwraek'd  paawngeis  esca^  to  land,  64. 
Some  hare  ezpeoted  from  onr  bills  to-day,  70. 
Stay  Stranger  Stay  and  drop  one  Tear,  208. 
StiU  shall  I  hear,  and  never  qoit  the  srore,  322. 
Saoceas,  which  can  no  more  than  beauty  last,  ()1. 
Siat^  there 's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dall  town, 

264. 
Snre  there 's  a  fate  in  plaTs,  and 't  is  in  rain,  278. 
Sylvia,  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen,  201. 

Tell  me,  Thyrns,  tell  yonr  angnish,  157. 

The  bard  who  first  adom*d  our  natire  tongne, 

749. 
The  blast  of  common  censure  could  I  fear,  79. 
The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  erown'd  the 

field,  865. 
The  day  approaoh'd  when  Fortune  should  de- 
cide, 768. 
The  day  is  come,  I  see  it  rise,  71. 
The  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  thro'  Crete  had 

flown,  401. 
The  fam'd  Italian  Muse,  whose  rhymes  ad- 

▼anee,  106. 
The  gates  of  heav'n  unfold:  Jove  summons 

all,  653. 
The  gifts  of  heav'n  my  foU'wing  song  pursues, 

476. 
The  Ghrecian  wits,  who  saHre  first  began,  215. 
The  judge  remov  d,  tho'  he 's  no  more  my  lord, 

259. 
The  lab'ring  bee,  when  his  sharp  sting  is  gone, 

261. 
The  longest  tyranny  that  oyer  swaj'd,  17. 
The  mournful  Muse  of  two  despairing  swains, 

435. 
The  Prologue  durst  not  tell,  before  't  was  seen, 

52. 
The  shepherd  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  bride,  195. 
Th*  unhappy  man,  who  once  has  trail'd  a  pen, 

86. 
The   Wild  Gallant  has  quite  pky'd  out  his 

arame,  19. 
The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  O  Muse,  resound, 

811. 
Thee,  Soyereign   God,  our   grateful   accents 

praise,  919. 
There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore,  822. 
There  *s  not  a  monster  bred  beneath  the  sky, 

912. 
These  cruel  oritiosput  me  into  passion,  85. 
These  prodigies  amict  the  pious  prince,  838. 
These  some  old  man  sees  wanton  m  the  air,  918. 
Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art,  87. 
They  who  have  best  succeeded  on  die  stage,  62. 
Thej^  who  write  ill,  and  they  who  ne*er  durst 

write,  62. 
This  day  the  poet,  bloodily  inclined,  279. 
This  jest  was  nmt  of  t'  other  house's  maldng,  60. 
Tho*  actors  cannot  much  of  learning  boast,  106. 
Tho'  what  onr  IMogue  said  was  sadly  true, 

74. 


Thou  hast  inspir'd  me  with  thy  soul,  and  1, 2. 
Thou  youngest  yirgin-danghter  of  the  akies, 

212. 
Three  jpoets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom,  253. 
Thus  Acheloiis  ends :  his  audience  hear,  802. 
Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt,  and  equal  chance, 

926. 
Thus  far  of  tillage,  and  of  heav'nly  signs,  453. 
Thus  have  my  spouse  and  I  inform'd  the  na- 
tion, 67. 
Thus  naying  said,  braye  Hector  went  to  see, 

407. 
Thus,  like  a  sailor  by  the  tempest  hurl'd,  192. 
Thus  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb,  204. 
Thus,  therefore,  he  who  leela  the  fiery  dart, 

188. 
Thus  you  the  sad  catastrophe  haye  seen,  280. 
Thy  fields,  propitious  Pales,  I  rehearse,  464. 
Th^  sacred  succor,  Arethusa,  bring,  439. 
'T  is  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  such  an  age, 

734. 
'T  is  much  desir'd,  you  judges  of  the  town,  20. 
'Tii  pleasant,  safely^  to  behold  from  shore,  183. 
To  all  and  singular  in  this  full  meeting,  21. 
To  Amarfllis  loye  compels  my  way,  1^. 
To  say,  this  comedy  pleas'd  long  ago,  56. 
To  you  who  liye  in  cnill  degree.  214. 
True  wit  has  seen  its  best  days  long  ago,  82. 
'T  was  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won,  731. 
'T  was  on  a  joyless  and  a  gloomy  mom,  277. 
Twelye  Spartan  yirgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 

192. 
Two  houses  join'd,  two  poets  to  a  play  ?  156. 

Unhappy  I,  who  once  ordain'd  did  bear,  918. 

Wake,  wake,  Queyira  1  our  soft  rest  must 

903. 
We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning  men, 

107. 
Well  then,  the  promis'd  hour  is  come  at  last, 

412. 
Were  none  of  you  gallants  e'er  driyen  so  hard, 

65. 
Were  you  but  half  so  win  as  y'  are  seyere,  79. 
What  flocks  of  critics  hoyer  here  to-day,  80. 
What  Gb«ece,  when  learning  flourish'd,  only 

knew,  72. 
What  has  this  bugbear  death  to  frighten  man, 

183. 
What  makes  a  plenteous  haryest,  when  to  turn, 

444. 
What  Nottradame^  with  all  his  art,  can  guess, 

260. 
What  Sophocles  could  undertake  alone,  84. 
What  state  of  life  can  be  so  blest,  411. 
What  think  you,   sirs,  was  't   not   aU  well 

enough?  66. 
What  yast  prerogatiyes,  mjr  Gallus,  are,  366. 
When  Athens  all  the  Grecian  state  did  guide, 

83. 
When  factious  rage  to  cruel  exile  droye,  133. 
When  first  our  poet  set  himself  to  write,  57. 
When  first  the  ark  was  landed  on  the  shore, 

107. 

m»  te  00,  «k«  ,o„  *«  ,»«  ««^.a. 
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When  H«aVn  had  oTertnniM  theTVojan  state, 

061. 
When  looee  epietles  violate  chaste  eyes.  96. 
When  Tomns  had  assembled  all  his  pow'rs,  626. 
When  Tomns  saw  the  Latins  leare  the  field, 

689. 
WhereTer  I  am,  and  whaterer  I  do,  63. 
Whether  the  fraitfol  Nile,  or  Tyrian  shore,  173. 
While  Arcite lives  in  bluHLthe  story  tnms,  769. 
While  flatterineorowds  officionsly  aj^pear,  16. 
While  Norman  Tanored  in  Salerno  reign'd,  792. 
While  these  affairs  in  distant  plaoes  passed,  638. 
Whilst  Alexis  lay  pressed,  68. 
Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight,  72. 
Whoe'er  then  art,  whose  forward  years  are 

bent.  370. 
Why  sDonld  a  looliBh  maniacs  vow,  68* 


With  inanspieioas  loveu  a  wretched  swain,  193. 
With  leering  look,  bnll  faced  and  fredded  &ir^ 

736. 
With  sickly  aotors  and  an  old  house  too,  65. 
Women  like  ns  (passing  lor  men),  yon  'U  cry,  66. 

Ye  sacred  relics,  which  yonr  marble  keep,  102» 
Ton  charm'd  me  not  with  that  f sir  face,  68. 
Ton  say  't  is  love  creates  the  pain,  267. 
You  see  what  shifts  we  are  inzoro'd  to  try,  903w 
You  *ve  seen  a  pair  of  faithful  lovers  die,  81. 
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